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ERRATUM. 


In  the  report  of  Lord  Holland's  Speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  X.  p«  31,  his  lord- 
ship's opinions,  with  regard  to  the  resumption 
of  Cash  Payments,  have  been  misapprehended. 
Instead  of  the  words  **  Indeed,  he  felt  the  more 
"  anxious  to  express  this  opinion,  because 
''  he  had  been  one  of  those,  who,  when  that 
*'  great  measure  was  agitated  in  parliament, 
"  most  warmly  opposed  it.  Appalled  at  the 
**  possible  consequences  that  might  ensue,  be 
**  certainly  had  been  for  from  frieadW  to  the 
**  execution  of  a  measure  which  he  did  then 
"  believe  to  be  fraught  with  danger ;  and 
'*  which  he  now  acknowledged  to  have  been 
''  thus  instrumental  in  restoring  prosperity  to 
**  the  kingdom,"  the  Reader  will  please  to 


substitute  the  following--'^  Indeed,  he  felt  the 
*^  more  aaiious  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
**  wisdom  as  well  as  honesty  of  that  measure, 
*^  because,  though  he  had  alva^  been  a  strenu- 
''  ous  friend  to  it,  as  the  JounSak  of  the  Houte 
'*  would  sA«to,  yet,  when  the  moAient  came,  he 
<'  owned  he  luid  felt  in  secret  somewhat  ap« 
'*  palled  at  the  danger  with  which  it  was 
**  fraught,  and  would  have  been  brought  to 
'^  consent  to  modifications  which  he  now  re- 
"  joiced  were  never  adopted ;  inasmuch  as  the 
''  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  had  not  materially, 
'<  or  at  least  permanently,  suffered  by  the 
**  change,  and  tne  character  of  parliament  and 
''  of  the  country,  and  the  credit  of  the  govera- 
"  ment  and  of  the  empire  had  been  greatly 
**  benefitted  thereby.*' 
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Parliamentary  D  ebatei 

During  the  Fifthr  SesBioa  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of 

*   the   United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain   and   Ireland, 

appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Third  Day  of 

February  1824,  in  the  Fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 

Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSB  OF  LOIIDS4      • 

Tuesday,  March  80,  12M. 

Slave  tradc  piract  biu.]    od 

Ibe  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  com* 
mittee  on  thia  bill» 

Earl  BaUmra  aaid^  that  the  bill  to  which 
be  bad  to  call  then*  lordshipa'  attention 
vae  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  it 
was  also  of  importance  that  it  should  be 

Kiaed  into  a  law  as  soon  as  pouible.  Un* 
s  the  bill  should  now  pass,  so  thai  the 
news  of  its  passing  might  arrive  in  Ame- 
rica previous  to  toe  separation  of  Con- 
gress, the  convention  agreed  to  between 
this  oeuntrjr  and  the  United  States  could 
ttol  beoafaad  intoefiect*  as  the  sanction 
<if  Cottgveas^whs  jiecessary.  if  it  were 
not  new  ebla&ied|.it  could  not  be  had  till 
November,  nod  the  meamiv  would  re-^ 
nam  incomplete.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
moving  that  the  bill  be  now  committed, 
be  ahould  propose  that  it  should  not  go  at 
all  to  a  committeey  but  be  now  read  a 
third  timet.  i  .  . 
.  Earl  Crrofimor.said,  he  would  not  ob» 
j^t. lo.  the  coarse -proposed  b^  the  noble 
earlr  He  wished  to  see  the  bill  passed  as 
aoeo  ae  possible  into  a  law,,  that  the  oon*i 
vention  might  ieoeive  the  assent  lof:  the 
United  States^: and  that  both  couptfiesr 
might  reap* 'OquaLf  honour  irom  passing 
audi  a  law. ,  He  oongralulated  the  House 
and  the  coontcv  on  (be.  pi^ffresa  which 
tins  measure  had  made  Jiooe  ue  iqueslioo 
of  the  Sbive  Trade  vfaa  agitated  forty 
vearaagO)  and  he  particulanV  congratu- 
Med  the  House  at  finding  that  arar  so 
loai;  a  period,  some  of  those:  persons  who 
Imt  started  fimrward  in  the  good  work, 
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weresttll  livmg,  and  zealously  employed 
in  carrymg  it  to  its  foil  completion.  He 
did  not  rise  to  make  any  opposition  to  the 
bill,  with  which  he  fully  concurred,  but  to 
advert  to  a  subject  connected  with  it ;  and 
to  take  that  opportunity 'of  putting  some 
questions  to  the  noble  earl.  He  had  be- 
fore expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the 
instructions  sent  out  to  our*  colonies  by 
the  noble  earl ;  but  there  w^e  one  or  two- 
points  connected  with  those  instructions, 
to  which  he  wished  to  draw  his  attention* 
He  understood  that  the  obie^  of  those 
instructions  was,  to  lead  to  tkfiiaaX  abeli* 
tion  of  slavery ;  this  was  the  tiltitfiate  view, 
and  to  promote  this,  every  iactfity  was  to 
be  given.  It  had  been  stat^^'  he  under- 
stood, by  the  noble  earl  bppoeite,  on  a 
late  occasion,  that  four  years  Hgo-  the 
question  was  do^htfuU  ivh^Aer'th^  pro« 
gehy  of  slaves  were  themselves^ slam  or' 
not;  tind  that  theo  an  act  had  (lassed, 
settlfaig  the  dovbt,  and  decllMring  that  lliey 
were.  He  supposed,  4hi^fo»e,  if  nothing 
further  than  these  instrudtions  were  to 
issue,'thst  t|io  childrem  #ere  to  remain,  as 
before,  the  slaves  of  their  masters,  becsuse 
their  parents  were  slaves.  He  wished 
sosae  measare  to  be  adopted  to  obviate 
this  "0  measure  something  like  that  which 
had  been  agreed  to  in  Colombia,  where  a 
sum  was  appiropriated  gradually  to  pro- 
mdte  the  manamission  m  slaves.  He  had* 
uodetstood  from  the  noble  eaii  at  the  head' 
of  the  Treasury,  that  the  government  was* 
disposed  to  give  everv  ibcility  to  attain 
bis  object,  indeed,  that  noble  earl-  had 
pledsed  himself,  if  tlie  present  measure 
should  be  found  not  to  afford  fK^itities 
enough,  tbat  other  and  moro  extensive 
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dkgracie  to  those  who  permitted  ah]f 
practices  calculated  to*  counteract,  the 
object  of  this  bill.  Happy  as  he  should 
always  be  at  seeing  this  country  and  the 
United  States  of  America  embarked*  m 
any  common  causefhe  still  more  rSjoioeA 
at  seeing  them  united  in  one,  the  principle 
of  which  was  humanity,  and  whicn  was  so 
important  to  thcrwelme  of  both  countries 
and  fio  consistent  with*  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  their  common  origin  and 
eemii^on  religion.  Takins  it  for  granted 
that'  the  treaty  contalnei  a  pronsion  of 
the  ktnd  to  which  he  had  alluded,  be 
trilMed  and  hoped  that  no  time  would  be 
lost  by  the  two  contracting  powers,  m* 
recommending,  by  theirexample,  and  en*" 
forcing  by  their  demands  on  other  states, 
Che  execution  of  the  treaty^;  and,  should 
any  b^  hardy  enough  to  oppose  its  execu- 
tioh,  Ihat  they  would,  if  necessary,  be  de- 
^Mied  <*  bdSteshaniani  generis," and  stamp- 
ed wiih'that  «harat:ter  of  disgrace  which 
such  a  conduct  would  deserve.  Having 
said  this  much,  he  felt  it  to  be  an  act  of 
duty  to  a  most  worthy  individual,  to  men- 
(ioY)*,'  tiiAt'''the  frmciple  of  piracy,  as 
^ppli^  tt>  the  slave  trade,  was  first 
dcted  nn-  by.  a  British  officer  employed  in 
the  Arftbisn  gulf.  Sir  W.  Keir  Giant  hgd 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Arab  princes; 
on  the  •shores  of  that  sea,  one  condition  of 
which-'  Wffs^'  Ihut  .oarrjring  away  penoos 
from  tAe  onssfof  Afritsa  should  neeoa- 
sidete^  a  crime  against  the  lipwv  of  nations 
in  generals  and  against  this  coiintry  In 
paiticular.  He  did  not  know  whether 
this  condition  had  been  strictly  adhered 
tb'by  the  Arab  powers ;  but  the  introduo- 
tW'bf  the  principle  redounded  not  the 
less  10  the  honour  of  the  gentleman  with 
whdctf  it  )))tr}gihated.  He  hoped  that  the 
same  iorfdftibd^would  be  introduced  into 
all  l^tu^e  tMft ties;  and  so  strictly  enforced, 
iis'tb'efi^ct  the'^tmeiionofthe  barbailous 
dtreciti^iEf  tommittedbitthe  oosst^f  Africa. 
He  hud  n6  wish  to  oppose  the  churse  by 
which  'the  ^noble  secretsry  of  stete  pro- 
posed to*>;ipedlteihe  bill^  'SMid  totild  not 
h\it  appllud  f)he  «eai  he  had  itosniibsled  in 
br1rifffo|^fdrward  this  Ini|iertant4neasufe. 
THfe  Eart  of  Horrotoiystated,  that  Che 
constitution  bftheUnfted-SlMM  r^uired» 
tf^atth^  treaty  should 'hAte  the  sanction 
of  can^n^ss  b^fefore*  it-  oomM  he  ratified; 
foi<  thfCt  reason^- it  #as  proper  4o  despatch 
the  present  Wll  as  Medtly  as  possible, 
one  of  the  same  Ifiittl  mvfcig  ahmuly  pass- 
ed* the  congrees*  Oof  bin  atnl  treaty 
were,  howeveri  measures  hid^^aftdenl  of 
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each  other;  and  sr  were  the  AaaeilaRe 
bill  and:  teeaty.  It  feUowed,  chereAnc^ 
that,  whether*  thetrsaty  should  be  rati&d 
ortnet^  the  slave-trade  would  atili  be  pi* 
iacy  by  the  laws  of  both  countries,  m 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  noble  marquis, 
be  had  to  state,  that  there  was  io  the 
treaty  a  stipulation,  by  which  the  Unked 
States  and  Great  Britain  pledged  jthen- 
selves  te  invite  other  powers  to  aeeede  to^ 
the  same  measure. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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J.  Maekuitotk  said,  be  had  a  petition  ta 
present    from    a  Mr.   William  Walker, 
a  solicitor    of   Manchester,   which   the 
House  would  be  Inclined  to  Uaten   t<^ 
with    attention,    when   he   told    them» 
that  the  petitioner  comphuned,  that  hie 
private  and  profesaionsl  diaraotev   had 
been  attacked  in  the  course  of  a  prooeed^ 
ing  under  the  sanctito  •of  the  Houser  h^ 
(^laf^  which ^heibad 'DO  opportuni^  ef 
refntittff-«  but  ii^ich  he  was  able  to  rtfiit^ 
tM&dSiuGa,  and  whiehhe  prayed' to b^' 
altowsJi  ao  lo  .iafiit^  »'He.  (sir  J«  M«)* 
had  he  hiaa  whatever  on  tto  shUnI  of  the* 
proceedioas»  in  Which  tfa^  nim^*  «om«> 
plained  dP  hy  the '  pcititiooetf  eriainated? 
Qr»  if  the  names  oooneeted  with  it  could 
ghw  him  any  bias»  it  w^oidd  ladier  bf 
hostile  to  ihe  party  which  the  aet^dner 
had  espoused*    The  ihct  was,  that  a  wit-: 
ness  had  been  examined  before  the  Mbb« 
diester'Oas^Lightbill,  who  threw  impu« 
Utions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  petitioner, 
and  sttbseoueatly  before^  any   evidenot 
oould  be  oitered  m.  refutation  of  this  evi- 
dence, the  commiltae  adjourned  sine  die. 
Whether  this  adjoarBment  was  or  was  not 
within  4he  words  of  the  reference  to  tiial 
ooBMBittae,  ha  woahl  net  inmarei   but 
when  die  petitioaer  stated;  that  hy  the 
imputations  which  he  had  hien  thusde- 
prived  of  an  enpertunity  of  answering,  hk 
character  would  be  taken  firom  him,  his 
professional  prospects  blasted,  and  him* 
self  seduced  to  utter  ruin,  if  the  Bease 
did  not  kiterpese^  the  petition  eoidd  bol 
receive  the  most  favourable  oonsideratiea. 
He  moved  thai  the  petition  be  breujhc 
up.     ' 

Mr.  Bri^  roae  to  ofder*  Uwas,  he 
said.  Irregular  Ibr  any  member  of  idait 
House  le  allude  to  the  pteceediogs.ef  a 


tii6'lMmtt'of  ^^tti 
hiJatt  4Mm  Hpwt*  Noi» 
iwbcMi  Aooe  bgr  A  awn* 
Imt,  .  n«rt  partaMf  he  M  irie^dw  Hheii 
doMbya  penoftwlMililriiiot  4  «eili» 
iM  MNM.  Ifo  dMefoiw  obfMoi  Iff 
.Ihe  brhigiii§>tip«fthepe(itiMk  < 

The  £|pwMr  4NM,ie  was  elortkal  ^ 

Eition  idensed  lo  a  maltar  of  vdteh  tbe 
Ilia  kadno  oogmsaMoa  wbal^ar.  Thtt 
was  tha  alBle  of  the  .^aae.  The  Hoaae 
had  eotartafaled  a  •bill»  and  saot  li  ta  a 
donniBltlee  opttain.  It  having  beao  ao 
^hf;,  the  eonaoitlee  was  bound,  aoeording 
tathealiielfionM  af  the  &(uie,  to  make 
a  oapai*!  wdy  onfcil  the  time  had  expired 
wkh^ksaiioh;  tbr  oeaimitte^  had  lecebed 
dheclmBktaaaka^eirrc^rti  theHoute 
had  ae-iBahofl  bBkmmimg  that  a  aenort 
.would  not  he  nsdei  «Ai  pfOMnty  as  toeie 
had  been  no  oider  dii«ctuiff«  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  to  foe  laid  «pan  the 
itablcy  tne  'Hnuae  could  have  no  oogni«* 
saaeeof  what  had  paasedsa  the  coonnitteey 
hot  most  presomc  that  every  tbin^  had 
been  done  eoireatiy*  In  these  days,  it  was 
.vety  difficidt  to  say  what  petitions  shoald 
not  ha  laociired,  if  they  were  properly 
worded;  foot  it  wouhl  be  rather  eatmu 
ordinary  to  jreceiye  a  petition  which  had 
been  framed  under  sacn  droomstances  aa 
that  pveseated  by  thelhen.  and  learned 
member  for  Knaresboroogb. 

Me.  Mifwa  thoui^  iteactreraely  hard, 
.that  the  petitioner  shoald  receife  no  re- 
.dresr; forthe  Injo^eo which  he  alleged 
to  have  been  doBe  to'bim  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  &9eaker  was  not  quite  sore  tiiat  ho 
had  nuMle  himself  perfectly  undeestopd. 
It  was  dees  to  bias,  thai  the  case  stated  in 
the  petition  was  not  one  for  whidi  there 
were  no  SMans  of  radren.  All  that  he 
said  wasy  that  the  House  could hsivene 
knowledge  of  the  drsumatanoaa  nnationed 
in  the  petitien.  It  wa^  botapver,  oempe« 
tent  to  any  member  who  knew  that  the 
Gomraittee  was  not  sittings  to  moiw^tfaat 
the  minutes  of  their  proceedingSy  up  to 
the  time  when  tfiey  CMsad  to  sit,  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.  If  such  a  mo* 
tion  were  made  and  amed  to»  the  House 
would  be  cognisant  or  all  the  proceedings, 
and  might  tmi  act  open  <any  leprasenta- 
tion  wbieb  shoald  be  made. 

Mr.  Bpigki  said,  he  was  bone  out  by 
the  orders  of  the  House  in  decbring, 
that  it  was  ui^ampeieat  to  any  member  ef 
that  House  to  joeak  of  what  had  passed 
m  a  aomminaai  before -the  nimitaa  ef  the 
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prtiaaaaihy  had  hdaafldUupte  tbe  table; 
afartiadii  iS  was  inooapqpetant  taany  indi« 
vidfialy  het'ia  messberof  that  House,  to 
doao^T  . 

.  The^paiieriisadthedidnothaowtiiat 
ha  hadaven  now  rahde.  himself  understood^ 
it  wotdd  net,  he  thddgbt,  be  safe  for  a 
person  ia  his  ait^uttaen  to.^  the  length 
af  eajMog  tbat,  •under  no  onrcomstancea, 
eould  any  represanikatioa ; benada  tp  that 
House  by  p^itioaaf  what  had. psesed  ia 
coimnittee.  The  eourse  of  nrodeeding 
which  he  had  peinUd.outiaasMl  bermore 
efficacious,  and  moqa  iUkebr  4e  albrd  a 
reme^.  for  anyigrieranoe^  uan  any  other 
which,,  un^.  the  present  circumatance% 
the  House  conht  adopt. 
•  Mr.  P.  ilfoorr^observad,  that  until,  the 
report  from  the  committee  was  fwuk^  ao 
motipn  on  the  proceedings  in  theaonii* 
mittee  could  properly  take  place. .  It  was 
net  to:  be  presumed  that  the  wssnarfltee' 
would  straQgie.bj'.aaraiJoaiaaaBht'the 
bill  whidi  ft.was  «forf^  to  Ihaaa  I* 

.  Mr.  B.  WiUmham  said,  that  die  houL 
member  for  Sussex  had  civen  notice  of  a 
motion  for  that  day,  on  £e  subject  of  the 
adjournment  of  tne  oonmuttee,  and  he 
should,  therefore  not  detain  tbe  House  ea 
thesniiject.  As  ta  the  supposed  wveug 
done  to  Mr.  Walker  by  the  acgoummentt 
he  should  merely  states  thatthe  committee 
on  the  UH  had  sat  everyday  for  a  month; 
that  everv  tittle  ef  the  evidence  for  the 
bill  had  been  gone  tbiough,  and  ia  the 
eourse  of  the  evidence  Mainst  the  bfll, 
a  foct  had  been  incidentally  snaken  to^ 
which  bore  onkthe  charaoter  ef  Al<r«  WA 
ker.  The  committee-  suhssqupatfy  ad« 
joumed  ainediel  itit'il*nas*^ovklent.  to 
thoaa.ncqlwinted  wMt thadouese  e£  pra^ 
cseedingBy-thatif  thaoeasmitSBa  bed  eon* 
tinned  to  sit,  Mr.  Walker  would  not  haua 
been  sUouwd  to  oflar  avidenca  in  reply  le 
the  evidence  agamsl  tha  biU;  haeuuk 
auch  a  course  wav  never  followed,,  and 
uHNild  never  bring  tha  business  ona  hiU 
toatemdnatson*  Evidence  was  first  ofi» 
ftred  pro,  andaheaoontni,  andthe  coun 
mittee  hnmedfaitelpsAer  reporto4  auch 
was  the  invariable  pesctice. 

Sir «/.  MaddntoA  in  theiuodemtaadmg 
that  the  motion  of  the  hoq;  amiOber  for 
Sussex  woaklapine  oh  imamdiatdji,>said» 
heshouldoohsent  toaithdrasr  the  petition 
for  the  present.  .   ^      . ' 

Mr.  Carf^  then  posiiv  ia  paanianeaof 
notice,  to  movis,  that  the  comasilteei  to 
whom  the  Mandissier  Oas-Lighl  UU  was 
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referred,  and  whichliadadjoiinied  sine  die» 
eliould  be  rerired  aod  proceed  to  business 
to*morrow .  His  only  molive  for  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  House  was,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  proceeding,  in  the  com- 
xnittee>  most  extraordinary  practices  had 
been  detected^  which  the  adjournment 
aine  die  had  prevented  from  beii^  bitiught 
ainder  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  proceeded  ta  read  firom  the  minutes 
of  evidence,  a  statement  of  a  witnessi  that 
he  had  signed,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  |ie* 
tition  m  favour  of  the  bill,  400  names  of 
persons,  some  living,  some  dead,  while  a 
'  ^  ^  him  by  mending  and  chaog 


ing  the  pens,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
dinerence  to  the  hand-writing. 

Lord  Stanly  rose  to  order,  and  object- 
ed to  the  rea&ig  of  the  minutes  of  evii* 
^ence  which  had  not  been  regularly  laid 
before  the  House.  He  had  been  chairman 
of  the  .committee,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  ihe  minutes  were  ^et  regularly  in  the 
bands  of  a  single  individual...  . 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said,  that  every  mem- 
ber who  had  attended  an  open  committee, 
might  state  in  bis  place  what  had  taken 
place-there. . 

Lord  Sfoiiley  admitted,  that  a  member 
might  state  wmit  had  occurred;  to  lay  a 
ground  •  for  the  production  of  the  minutes 
but  to.read  those  midutes  before  they  were 
ptodufcedi  was  irregidar. 

The  Speaker  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
lord  Stanley.  It  was  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  strict  rule,  as  to  the  statements 
which  might  be  made  of  transactions  in  a 
committee,  but  the  regular  course  was 
first  to  move  the  House,  that  the  mi- 
nutes be  produced. 

Mr.  Curteii  sssd,  that  his  only  object 
to  bring  before  the  House  the  manner 


in 


nwrcantile  places  were  got*  up;  that, 
when  die  House  saw  the  hon;  member  for 
Yorkshire,  or  any  manufoctucin^  county, 
come  down  loaoed  with  petitions  like 
Atlas,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
what  not,  they  might  know  what  value  to 
give  to  them.  He  had  no  concern  with 
Manchester,  and  searoely  a  wish  on  the 
subjefict  of  the  bill;  he  only  wished  to  see 
these  matters  investigated. 

Mr.  Staiifayt  in  a  maiden  speech  of 
much  deamess  and  ability,  opposed  the 
motion.  The  bill  which  had  been  under 
investigation  bad,  he  said,  excited  so 
nmch  interest  among  many  members 
connected  by  no  local  concern  in 
the  afiiss  of  Manchosteri  that  he  wouU 
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brieAy'  state  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  and  efplain  the  motives  on 
which  it  had  come  to  its  final  determina- 
tion. He  had  hiaaself  attended  during  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  he  could  truly  sute,  that  he  had 
gone  into  Ihat  committee  with  no  bias 
against  the  bill,  but, with  prepossessions 
rather  favourable  to  the  objects  of  it. 
But,  before  the  evidence  in  ^vour  of  the 
bill  had.  concluded,  from  the  cfosa-exami- 
nation  of  its  own  witnesses,  his  opinion  in 
fiivour  of  it  was  entirely  chaneed.  .it  had 
been  represented,  that  this  bill  wss  advo- 
cated by  the  body  of  the  population  of 
Manchester.  He  found  that  it  was  nei- 
ther demanded  nor  desired  by  them,  nor 
by  any  considerable  part  or  them.  It 
was  contended,  that  under  the  present 
mode  of  supplying  gas,  the  .  quantity 
and  quality  were  deficient:  both  these 
assertions  were  disproved.  It  was  assert- 
ed by  the  petitioners  for  the  bill,  that 
their  wish  was,  to  brc»k  up  a  monopoly. 
It  appeared  that  the  **  monopolists"  were 
a  committee  elected  by  a  body  of  com- 
missioners, said  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
to  amount  to  20,000,  who  consisted  of  all 
persons  possessing  or  occupying  property 
to  the  value  of  SOL  a  year.  Of  these 
every  one  bad  an  equal  vote,  while,  under 
the  bill,  the  petitioners  proposed  to  give 
votes  to  the  proprietors  of  shares,  whether 
resident  or  not  m  Mandiester,  according 
to  the  amount  of  shares,  with  liberty  to 
vote  by  proxy.  In  support  of  the  bill  a 
petition  had  been  presented,  signed  by 
seven  hundred  names.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  eight  were  duplicates.  He 
acquitted  the  petitioners  of  any  attempt 
at  firaud  in  this  particular;  it  was  too 
gross  to  suppose  it  to  be  premeditated. 
But,  what  was  the  defence  ?— that  they 
had  attadied  to  the  petition  a  skin  of  sig* 
naturiBS  which  had  nothing  at  all  to  do, 
with  it.  It  was,  however,  intimated,  to 
the  committee,  that  a  person  of  the  nsme 
of  Corbett  had  informed  a  friend  of  his, 
thathe,  Corbett,  had  signed  800  names 
to  the  petition  on  one  occasion,  and,  on 
another  196  names;  and,  after  consider- 
able discussion  before  the  committee,  it 
was  decided,  that  he  should  be  sent  for. 
Subsequently  to  the  statement  to  his 
friend,  Corbett  had  made  a  deposition  as 
to  the  facts;  fend*  when  he  was  examined 
before  the  committee,  his  testimony  com« 
pletely  agreed  with  the  deposition,  and 
with  his  ori^nal  statement.  The  only 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Walker  was  aSectcd 
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by  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
wasy  by  a  fact  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
Corbett's  evidence.  Corbett  had  stated, 
that  be  had  been  met  by  a  friend  of  his 
of  the  name  of  Hardman,  who  had  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  paid  6#.  a  ^eet 
for  getting  signatures,  and  that  he  ac- 
cordingly, to  oblige  him,  signed  SOO 
names.  That  as  he  was  aflerwards 
passing  through  the  streets,  he  saw  the 
same  petition  lying  for  signature  at  an 
office,  and  that  he  walked  in  and  there 
signed  196  names  more,  some  of  per- 
sons who  bad  been  dead  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  some  of  persons  who  had  never 
existed  at  all.  The  fact  that  affected  Mr. 
Walker  was,  that  the  office  where  the 
petition  lay  for  signature  was  his;  and 
that  a  young  man,  whom  Corbett  repre- 
sented to  be  Mr.  Walker's  clerk»  assisted 
him,  by  changing  and  mending  the  pens. 
It  was  on  this  statement  only,  that  Mr. 
Walker  complained  that  his  character  and 

g respects  in  life  .had  been  ruined  and 
^  lasted.  ^  The  motive  of  the  committee 
in  not  bringing  up  the  report,  was  that  of 
mercy,  because  thej  could  not  make  a 
report  without  bringmg  the  authors  of  the 
fraud  and  contempt  to  punishment;  and 
the  reason  of  this  mercy  was,  that  not 
having  obtained  the  evidence  in  the  most 
reffular  wav,  they  did  not  think  them« 
selves  justified  in  using  thst  evidence  to 
punish  the  witness  and  his  friends.  In 
this  decision  the  committee  was  next  to 
unanimous.  An  bon.  member  who  had 
supported  the  bill  at  the  outset,  had 
stated,  that  he  was  <<  shocked  and  asham- 
ed" of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  had 
supported,  and  gladly  consented  to  the 
adjournment,  sine  die,  on  the  express'con- 
dition,  that  no  further  proceedings  should 
be  taken.  As  not  a  single  reason  of  any 
validity  had  been  adduced  by  the  bon. 
member  for  Sussex,  he  should  vote  against 
the  motion  [hear !  j. 

Sir  J.  Mackiniath  said,  he  had  heard, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  speech 
which  had  just  been  delivered  by  bis  bon. 
young  friend  behind  him— a  speech  which 
must  have  given  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  all  who  heard  it,  and  which  afforded 
the  strongest  promise,  that  the  talents 
which  the  bon.  member  had  displayed  in 
supporting  the  local  interests  pt  his  con- 
slituents,  would  be  exerted,  with  equal 
ardour  and  e&ct,  b  maintaining  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  country.  No  man 
eottld  have  witnessed  with  greater  satis- 
fictioo  than  himself  an  acceision  to  the 


talents  of  that  House,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  lustre  to  its  character,  and 
strengthen  its  influence ;  and  it  was 
more  particularly  a  subject  of  satis&ction 
to  him,  when  he  reflected,  that  tliose 
talents  were  likely  to  be  employed  in 
suppoiting  principles  which  he  consci- 
entiously believed  to  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  country.  He  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  any  of  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  or  of  entering  into  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  This  was  wholly  unnecessary ; 
for  the  only  question  before  thett  was, 
whether  the  House  should  order  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  report  upon  the  bill* 
that  committee  having  resolved  to  make 
no  report,  and  having  consequently  ad- 
journed sine.  die.  He  did  not  mesa  to 
throw  any  imputation  on  the  committee 
for  bavins  taken  this  course ;  but,  as  the 
act  of  acgouminff  sine  die  was,  in  poinft 
of  form,  a  disoMdienoe  of  the  orders 
of  the  House,  he  thought  the  committee 
should  be  directed  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  ireterenoe.  He  tnooght  also, 
that  the  prayer  of  the.  petitioner,  whose 
character  had  been  involved  in  the. evi- 
dence before  the  committee  was  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  he  thou^t  the  hon. 
member  for  Sussex, was  justified. in  call- 
ing upon  the  House  to  enforce  its  original 
order. 

Mr.  PUUps  thought,  that  as  the.  com- 
mittee had  adjourned  sine  die,  it  was  at 
present  extinct,  and  the  regular  mode  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  revive  it.  This 
course  was  justified  by  a  precedent  whicb 
occurred  in  the  year  1816.  A  more 
gross  and  fraudulent-  attempt  to  impose 
upon  a  committee  of  that  House  bad 
never  been  made.  So  far  were  the  people 
of  Manchester  from  concurring  in.  wis 
bill,  that  it  had  been  promoted  only  by  a 
number  of  ale-house  keepers,  a  quack, 
doctor,  and  other  persons,  who  had  no 
sort  of  connexion  with  the  respectable 
inhabitanu  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  7.  WiU(m  said,  he  had  supported 
this  bill  in,  the  first  instance,  because  the 
company,  in  whose  hands  the  lighting  of 
the  town  of  Manchester  with  gas  liad 
been  for  the  last  seven  yeais,  had  only 
lighted  one-fifth  part  of  the  town.  He 
had  withdrawn  his  support  from  it,  not 
because  he  did  not  tbmk  the  object  of 
the  bill  useful,  but.  because  it  had  been 
promoted  by  means  which  could  not  be 
justified. 
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referred,  ami  wiiich'hadaiiljoiinied  tiiiediey 
ebottld  be  refived  end  proceed  to  burinew 
to-moiTOv.  Hit  eoly  notive  for  briogiiig 
the  subject  before  the  Houee  wag,  tbat  in 
the  course  of  the  proceediJigy  in  tibe  com- 
4auttee>  most  extraordiiuiry  practices  had 
been  detected,  which  the  adjouroiBent 
sine  die  had  pferentediroai  being  bnraght 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  proceeded  to  read  firoos  the  miniites 
4>f  evidence,  a  statement  of  a  witness,  that 
be  bad  signed,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  pe- 
tition in  fa?oor  of  the  bill,  400  names  of 
persons,  some  iiviag,  some  dead,  while  a 
man  assisted  him  b^  mending  and  cliang<> 
inff  die  pens,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
diierence  to  the  haod»wriling. 

Lord  Sianlmf  rose  to  order,  and  object- 
ed to  the  rsadiBg  of  the  minutes  of  evi* 
•dence  which  hadnotl>een  regularly  laid 
before  the  House.  He  had  been  chanman 
'  of  the  .committee^  and  he  did  not  know 
that  the  minutes  were  jet  regularly  in  the 
bandsof  a  single  individual...  . 

Sir  J.  Madanioth  said,  that  erery  mem* 
ber  who  had  attended  an  open  committee, 
ni%bt  stale  in  his  place  what  had  taken 
phice-there.:    * 

Lord  Sfofifey  admitted,  that  a  member 
■nght  state  what  had  occurred,  to  laj  a 
gfound  •  for  the  production  of  the  minutes 
but  toread  those  miAutes  before  they  were 
prodh|ced^  was  irregidar. 

The  Shaker  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
lord  Stanley.  It  was  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  strict  rule,  as  to  the  statemdnts 
wluch  might  be  made  of. transactions  in  a 
committee,  but  the  regular  course  was 
first'  to  move  the  House,  that  the  mi* 
Dutes  be  produced. 

:  Mr.  Cwim  said,  that  his  only  object 
was,  to  bring  before  the  House  the  manner 
in  which  petitions  from  mtaufacturing  and 
mercantile  places  were,  got  up;  that, 
when  the  House  saw  thehon;  member  for 
Yorkshire,  or  any  manufacturing  county, 
come  down  loaoed  with  petitions  like 
Atlas,  for  the  abolition  of^  slavery,  and 
what  not,  they  might  know  what  value  to 
give  to  ^em.  He  had  no  concern  with 
Slanchester,  and  scarcely  a  wish  on  the 
subjekst  of  the  bill;  he  only  wished  to  see 
these  matters  investigated. 

Mr.  Siatd^f  in  a  maiden  speech  of 
much  deamess  and  ability,  opposed  the 
motion.  The  bill  which  had  been  under 
investigation  bad,  he  said,  excited  so 
much  interest  amonff  many  members 
connected  by  no  local  concern'  in 
the  afiairs  cf  Manchester,  that  he.  would 
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briefiy  state  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  and  efpiain  the  motives  on 
which  it  had  come  to  its  final  determina- 
tion. He  had  himself  attended  during  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  he  could  truly  sute,  that  he  had 
gone  into  that  committee  with  no  bias 
against  the  bill,  but  with  prepossesaons 
rather  fovoorable  to  the  objects  of  it. 
But,  before  the  evidence  in  lavoor  of  the 
bill  had.  concluded,  from  the  cfoss-exami- 
nation  of  its  own  witnesses,  his  opinion  in 
fiivour  of  it  was  entirely  chan^.  .  It  had 
been  represented,  that  this  bill  was  advo- 
cated by  the  body  of  the  population  of 
Mandiester.  He  found  that  it  was  nei- 
ther demanded  nor  desired  bv  them,  nor 
by  any  considerable  part  of  them.  It 
was  contended,  that  under  the  present 
mode  of  supplying  gas,  the  quantity 
and  quality  were  deficient:  both  these 
assertions  were  disproved.  It  was  assert* 
ed  by  the  petitbners  for  the  bill,  that 
their  wish  was,  to  break  up  a  monopoly. 
It  appeared  tluit  the  *'  monopolists"  were 
a  committee  elected  by  a  body  of  com- 
missioners, said  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
to  amount  to  iN)»O00,  who  consisted  of  all 
persons  possetting  or  occupying  property 
to  the  value  of  20L  a  year.  Of  these 
every  one  had  an  equal  vote,  while,  under 
the  bill,  the  petitioners  proposed  to  give 
votes  to  the  proprietors  or  shares,  whether 
resident  or  not  m  Manchester,  according 
to  the  amount  of  shares,  with  liberty  to 
vote  by  proxy.  In  support  of  the  bill  a 
petition  had  been  presented,  signed  by 
seven  hundred  names.  Of  time,  one 
hundred  and  eight  were  dopficates.  He 
acquitted  the  petitioners  of^  any  attempt 
at  firaud  in  this  particular;  it  was  too 
gross  to  suppose  it  to  be  premeditated. 
But,  what  was  the  defence  ?— that  they 
had  attached  to  the  petition  a  skin  of  siff  • 
naturies  which  had  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
with  it.  It  was,  however,  intimated,  to 
the  committee,  that  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Corbelt  had  informed  a  friend  of  his, 
that  he,  Corbett,  had  signed  SOO  names 
to  the  petition  on  one  occasion,  and,  on 
another  196  names;  and,  after  consider- 
able discussion'  before  the  committee,  it 
was  decided,  that  be  should  be  sent  for. 
Subsequently  to  the  statement  to  his 
friend,  Corbett  had  made  a  deposition  as 
to  the  facts;  and,  when  he  was  examiried 
before  the  committee,  his  testimony  com« 
pletely  agreed  with  the  deposition,  and 
with  his  orij^nal  statement.  The  only 
manner  in.  which  Mr.  Walker  was  affected 
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fup^MpiKd.  That  secret  locieties  |iave 
mot  been  p|it  down,  must  appear  clear  to 
soy  maB  who  kad  attended  to  the  proceed* 
ingt  at  the  Spring  Assises  in  Ireland. 
The  House  couid  not  but  have  felt  sur* 
priseil  at  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Baron 
M'Cl^llandy  at  the  Assizes  at  Antrim, 
that  although  he  and  his  learned  brother 
had  not  completed  half  their  circuit,  yet 
they  had  gone  through  various  trials  of 
iDurde«y  arising  out  of  these  party  pro- 
oessiona.  Though  /in  Orangeman,  and 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
Orange  counties  in  Ireland,  he  felt  it  his 
doty  to  call  upon  the  government  to  take 
some  st«p8  to  put  an  end  to  these  prooes- 
aions;  {or  he  quite  agreed  with  the  learned 
fudge  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  that  as 
long  as  they  were  continued,  no  nan's 
life  was  worth  a  pin's  point ;  no  man's 
property  was  wortti  a  year's  purchase  in 
Ireland  ;  and  any  man  who  was  worth  a 

Cnny^piece  wouU  transport  himself 
yond  the  reach  of  these  hateiy  contests. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  they  were  a 
diaritable  institution,  founded  upon  bene* 
▼obnt  principles ;  and  the  best  security 
that  could  be  offered  for  their  character 
was,  that  they  could  boast  to  have  the 
name  of  George  4th  enrolled  amongst 
their  members,  and  the  duke  of  Sussex 
tor  their  Grand  Master.  The  case  then 
stood  thus:  the  duke  of  Sussex  and  a 
brge  party  of  freemasons  might  dine  to- 
gether tonJay  in  England;  but  if,  to*mpr« 
row,  they  were  to  take  a  ship  and  sail  for 
Ireland,  the  moment  they  arrived,  they 
would  be  considered  an  illegal  society. 
He  tlierefore  thought,  that  either  the 
freemssons  of  Ireland  should  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  law,  or  the  law 
itself  should  be  made  to  extend  generally 
tlirottgbout  the  whole  empire. 

Mr.  Aderenmby  said,  that  having  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  secret 
aooieties  in  the  course  of  the  last  session, 
no  individual  could  feel  more  sincere  sa« 
liafaction  than  he  did,  at  the  opinioqs 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  gentle- 
man opposite.  He  coold  not  help  reesark- 
log  the  great  change  which  had  tsJcen 
place  in  Ae  course  of  on^  year ;  for  when 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  OAOtion  last 
year,  he  had  been  adosonished,  directly 
and  indirectly,  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
propositioa  most  be^  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  Orange  party.  Gentle* 
mesi  opposite  now  concurred  in  his 
epioioD,  that  thoM  was  the  most  imminent 
imjM  to  be  appifbended  from  the  coo* 
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tinuanoe  of  these  processions.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
the  more,  because  he  had  always  been  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  more  good 
oould  be  done  by  influence  than  legislation. 
He  had  always  been  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  by  the  exertion  of  influence  rather 
than  by  positive  legislation,  that  Uiese 
societies  must  be  put  down.  He  was  th<( 
lest  man  in  the  world  for  putting  down 
opinions  by  violence ;  and  would  never 
consent,  much  as  he  hated  the  Orange 
institutionsy  to  make  them  the  objects  of 
vindictive  persecution.  He  saw,  however, 
with  great  concern,  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  t&  anxiety  with  which  the  govern- 
ment professed  to  put  down 'these  asso- 
ciations, persons  of  rank,  holding  offices 
of  favour  under  it,  still  lent  their  names 
and  countenance  to  them.^  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  those  persons  were  privy 
to  the  secret  oaUis  by  which  such  asso- 
ciations were  held  together:  no  such  thing. 
He  thought,  however,  that  they  did  nearly 
as  much  harm  by  holding  nominal  ofiices 
in  them,  as  they  would  have  done  had 
they  actually  taken  their  oaths  of  secrecy. 
It  would  not  be  an  act  of  persecution  to 
those  officers— on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  humanity  to  those  ignorant 
persons  whom  their  name  and  authority 
misled,  to  make  them  feel,  that  the 
ffovemment  would  withdraw  its  favour 
from  them,  unless  they  withdrew  their 
countenance  from  societies  which  produced 
little  else  than  tumult,  insurrection,  and 
violence  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  he  was  sure  that  all 
gentlemen  must  agree,  that  the  more 
opportunities  there  were  for  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  meet  on  neutral  ground, 
the  better.  Now,  as  the  Freemasons 
admitted  amongst  their  members  persons^ 
of  all  denominations,  he  thought  it  de- 
served encouragement,  and  he  hoped  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  session,  some  gentle* 
man  would  introduce  a  bill  to  exempt  the 
Freemasons  from  the  operation  of  the  law 
respecting  Secret  Societies. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

« 

ComiTs  of  Jvericc  nr  Scotland.] 
Lord  A.  HwnUion  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  to  move  to  reftr  the  twelve  reports 
of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  courts 
of  justice  in  Scotland  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  The  noUd  lord  ob« 
served,  that  so  long  as  ten  years  aso,  his 
right  hon.  friend,  fte  member  for  Water- 
ford,  had  succeeded  in  getting  vemniiN 
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sions  iEippointed  to  examine  loto  the  courts 
of  justice  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land.    But,  though  the  commission,  which 
had  been  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
jScotch  courts  had  presented  several  volu- 
minous, reports  to  the  House*  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  remove  the 
evils  of  i^hich  (hey  complained.     His  ob- 
ject in  bringing  forward  his  present  motion 
irafi  first  of  all  to  discover,  whether  go- 
vernment had  any:  propositioii  to  bring 
forward  in .  furtherance  of  those  .reportsj 
and  then  if  they  had  not,  to  suggest  him- 
self such  propositions  as  he  thought  were 
required   by  the  circumstances  of » the 
country*    When  he  formerly  alluded  in 
his  place  in*  parliament  to  the  first  three 
or  four  reports,  which  were  presented  by 
the  commissioners,  he  was  told  by  the 
then  Lord  Adyocatet^a^  also  by  the  go« 
vernmentf  to  wait  till  f|ie  whole  subject 
had  been  under  their. donsideration,  and 
not  to  attempt  prematurely  to  discover 
the  intentions,  of  government.     He  had 
now  waited  to  the  full  exteat  of  time 
which  had  been  required  of  him,  and  sure 
he  was,  that  the  country  would  be  disap- 
pointed at  finding,  that  one  large  portion 
of  this  important  subject  had  received  no 
adequate  notice,  and  that  another  large 
portion  of.it  bad  received  no  notice  at  all. 
He  would  state  to  the  House,  first, 
what  the  reports  declared  ought  to  be 
done;  and  then,  what  had  been  actually 
done ;  and  he  trusted,  that  by  that  state- 
ment he  should  convince'  the  House  that 
a  great  deal  v^as.  still  left  for  it  to  do. 
He  would  likewise  show,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government  were  so  slow  in 
executing  the  recommendations  of  its  own 
commissioners,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  House  to  apply  a  stimulus 
to  the  members  of  it.    Though  the  bill 
for.  the  jsbolition  of  the  inferior  commis- 
aary  courts  was  a  measure  recommended 
to  the  adoption  of  government  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1806,  and  thdugh  the  Scotch 
judges  bad   repeatedly  expressed  their 
concurrence  in  its  provuions,  it  had  not 
been   carried  into  efiect  until  the  year 
1823.    If  this  was  the  way,  in  which  the 
recommendation   of  comuHssionera  was 
to  be  received,  it  waa  nothing  else  but  a 
mockery  to  appoint  them.    Those  com- 
missioners htA  sat  for  seven  or  eight  vears 
at  an  expense  of  5,000&  a  year,  and  had 
80  cost  .the  country  about  40,00(W. ;  and 
yet  their  rccooameodation  had  not  been 
attended  tp»  when  they  proposed  to  make 
certaii)  gltecationa  in  the  Scotdib  courts. 
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which  would  have  saved  6,000/.  a  year  to 
the  public,  and  12,000/.  a  year  to  the 
suitors  in  them*  Was  such  conduct  fair, 
either  to  the  country,  or  to  the  individual 
commissioners?  The  government  had, 
indeed,  .made  some  saving ;  but  he  believ- 
ed it  did  not  amount  altogether  to  5,000/. 
The  commissioners  had  likewise  recons- 
mended  the  abolition  of  ninety  offices; 
but,  if  the  offices  in  the  inferior. commis- 
sary courts  were  excepted,  it  woidd  be 
found,  that  not  more  than  fifteen  had  been 
abolbhed. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed 
into  the  details  of  the  diffisrent  courts,  and 
should  therefore  confine  himself  to  men* 
tinning  the  number  of  offices  to  be  abolish- 
ed, without  enumerating  them  more  par- 
ticularly, unless  he  was  forced  to  such 
enumeration  by  any  denial  on  thepart  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  In  the  court  of 
Session  it  was  proposed  to -abolish  tea 
offices.  Now,  three  only  had  hma  abolish- 
ed. When  he  thus  found  that  the  re- 
coimnendations  of  the  commissioners  had 
not  been  carried  into.effisct,  he  thought  it 
was  fitting  that  he  should  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
that  of  the  legislature.  It  was  calculated 
that  a  saving  of  6,000/.  a  year  would 
have  been  elected  in  this  court,  if  the 
proposed  alterations  had  been  made.  Hie 
ostensible  saving  by  reductions  was,  how- 
ever, only  1,600/.;  and  if  from  that  sum 
they  deducted  the  addition  made  to  the 
salaries  of  the  judges'  clerks  (contrary 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  com* 
missioners),  it  would  be  found  that  the 
entire  saving  made  by  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment amoimted  to  no  more  than  sSoi. 
a  year.  One  half  of  the  propositions 
made  by  the  commissioners  appeared 
never  to  have  been  considered ;  and  the 
result  derived  from  those  recomnienda* 
tions  which  had  been  attended  to  were 
not  so  beneficial  as  they  ought  to  have 
been;  since,  though  expense  had  been 
reduced  in  one  quarter,  it  was  increased 
in  another.  The  next  courts  were  the 
Commissaries*  court  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  inferior  Commissaries'  courts.  In 
these  courts  it  was  recommended  to  re- 
duce five  officers^  but  one  only  had  been 
removed.  The  total  amount  of  retrenoh- 
ment  ui  those  courts,,  if  the  recommenda- 
tion had  been  obeyed,  would  have  been 
1,800/.  a-year;  but  a  saving  of  only 
400/.  a-year  had  been  efiected.  The  next 
cottrt  noticed  by  the  commissionerf  was 
the  Scottish  Chancery,    la  that  coiici 
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Tery  great  abuses  existed  with  respect  to 
the  coUecttoD  of  fees,  especially  id  the 
director's  departineot,  which  was  exe« 
cuted  wholly  by  deputy.  He  was  not 
awase  that  any  alteration^  conformably 
wicfr  the  recommeDdation  of  the  sixth  re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  had  been  made 
10  that  court ;  but  he  wished  to  get  some 
insight  into  the  subject  from  the  learned 
Lord  Advocate.  The  commissioners,  in 
the  report  he  had  just  mentioned,  re* 
ferred  to  a  very  extraordinary  charge 
which  was  made  by  the  clerk  of  Chancery 
under  the  denomination  of  treatment 
money.  That  charge  amounted,  in  1816, 
to  677^;  in  1817, 4o  800/.;  and  in  1818, 
to  6S0L  The  commissioners  did  noc  ap* 
pear  to  understand  on  what  ground  the 
demand  was  made.— 

He  would  next  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Exchequer  court.  It  was 
recommended,  that  five  offices  should  be 
reduced  in  this  court;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  none  had  been  abolished.  It  was 
▼ery  true,  that  the  situations  of  one  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  one  deputy*re- 
membrancer,  had  not  been  filled  up  when 
the '  vacancies  occurred ;  but  they  ought 
to  be  abolished  regularly  by  legislative 
enactment.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners 
ought  to  be  fuUj^  carried  into  efiect  with 
reference  to  this  court;  fbr  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  four  barons 
were  amply  sufficient  to  perform  all  the 
duties  connected  wiih  it.  In  this  court 
the  saving  ought  to  have  been  5,000/.  but 
be  believed  that,  in  reality,  not  a  single 
abilling  of  the  existing  expense  had  been 
reduced.  According  to  the  sixth  report 
it  appeared,  that  enormous  abuses  were 
found  in  this  court.  The  king's  deputy- 
remembrancer  had  got  his  office  secured 
to  him,  by  patent,  u)r  life,  while  the  prin- 
cipal  only  held  his  situation  during  plea- 
sure. So  that  the  deputy  existed  wholly 
independent  of  the  principal ;  independent 
of  any  responsibility  to  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  would  be  liable. 
And  'here  he  could  not  avoid  making  a  re- 
mark  on  the  subject,  which  was  very  often 
brooffht  before  tlie  House.  He  meant 
the  GK>ctriae  of  vested  rights.  He  would 
read  to  the  House  four  or  five  lines,  which 
would  shew  what  the  commissioners 
thought  of  that  ^loctrine.  In  the  sixth 
report,  ihey  said,  '*  It  is  thus,  we  may 
remark,  that  abuse  in  those  matters  origi- 
nates, and  is  too  apt  to  be  perpetuated. 
Ad  iadividual  'aucceeds  in  exacting  an 


illegal  sum  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time— his  successor  pursues  the  practice 
which  he  finds-^and  thus  it  goes  on,  until 
it  is  impossible  to  stop  it,  and  that  which 
was  originally  wronc,  is  finally  claimed 
as  a  vested  right?'  Under  circumstances 
such  as  these^  compensations  had  been 
demanded  from,  and  awarded  by,  this 
House,  for  vested  interests,  which,  if  the 
allesations  had  been  properly  examined, 
wotild  never  have  been  admitted.  It  was 
recoitomended  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  court  of  Lyon  to  tlie  extent  of  1 ,000/. 
a-year;  but  nothing  had  been  done  in> 
consequence  of  that  recommendation. 
The  justice -of  Peace  court  was  the  next 
which  the  commissioners  noticed;  and 
they  recommended  an  abridged  form  of. 
proceeding  in  actions  before  that  court. 
That  recommendation  had  not,  however,' 
been  adopted.  In  his  opinion,  the  small 
debt  jurisdiction  of  that  court  ought  to 
be  extended  to  a  higher  sura.  At  present 
the  sum  was  confined  to  5L  It  ought,  he 
conceived  to  be  enlarged  to  10/  ;  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpose. 

He  now  came  to  the  borough  courts ; 
and  he  believed  there  never  was  a  subject 
investigated  by  that  House  which  required* 
so  much  revision  and  reform  as  the  inieroal 
state  of  the  Scotch  borough  courts.  He 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  persuade 
the  House  to  sanction  a  measure  which  he 
had  brought  in  on  the  subject;  hnd  that 
which  the  noble  lord  had  brought  in  and 
carried  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  in- 
tended purpose.  The  reports  of  the  com* 
missioners  fully  confirmed  his  assertion, 
that  the  internal  state  of  those  borough 
courts  required  revision  and  reform.  Of 
sixt^  of  these  borough  courts,  at  least  one 
half  were  liable  to  theatrongest  objection. 
Nothing  had  been  done  with  respect  to 
them;  and  he  thought  ministers  were* 
censurable,  when  twelve  reporu  had  been 
laid  before  parliament,  in  abstaining  from 
taking  the  subject  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration. There  was  no  uniformity^he 
might  say  there  was  no  honesty— of  charge 
in  those  coiirts.  Many  of  the  charges 
had  been  stigmatised  by  the  commissij^ners 
as  illegal.  It  appeared  that,  with  respect 
to  the  Court  of  Session,  little  had  been 
done.  No  bill  had  been  brought  Tn  relative 
to  the  Chancery  Coort.  In  che  Court  of 
Exchequer,  the  vacancy  of  one  baron  and 
a  deputy  remembrancer  bad  not  been  filled 
up.  As  to  any  intended  alteration  in  the 
sWiiTBCourtithe  Lord  Lyon  s  Court,  tlie 
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Justice  of  P^ce  Court,  or  the  Borough 
Courts,  he  knew  nothing.  Certaioljr  there 
was  no  bill  or  measure  of  any  description, 
relative  to  any  of  them  now  pending  in 
parliament.  He  wished  therefore,  that 
the  reports  of  the  comitiissioners  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  They  would 
then  hear  from  the  learned  lord  what 
could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  total 
laeglect  of  the  reforms  recommended  b> 
the.  commissioners.  The  noble  lord  then 
moved  <■  That  the  twelve  Reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Scotland  be  referred  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House." 

The  Lard  Advocate  said,  tliat  as  this 
subject  could  not  be  interesting  to  the  ma- 
jority Qf  gentlemen  present,  he  would 
ipake  his  statement  as  short  as  he  possibly 
c^ould.  If  the  noble  lord  bad  moved  that 
the  twelve  reports  of  the  commissioners 
relative  to  the  tees  and  emohiinents  connec- 
ted with  courts  of  justiee  in  Scotland 
should  be  seferred  to  a  select  committee, 
to  declare  what  had  been  and  what  ought 
to  be.  done,  he  could  have  understood  that 
proceeding ;  but  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  the  noble  lord  meant  by 
submittingthosedocuments  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  although  he  could 
perhaps  gness  at  the  nob)e  lord's  object. 
The  noble  lord,  it  appeared,  waa  anxious 
that  he  (the  Lord  Advocate)  should  de- 
fend himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
neglected  his  duty,  by  not  giving  effect 
to  tbe  recommendation  of  the  commissio* 
ners.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  been  for  some  years  mostattentive 
to  individuals  holding  the  situation  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  fill  at  present;  and 
it  was  a  mafter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him, 
considering  the  various  duties  he  had  to 

Eerform,  to  find  that  the  only  matter  of 
lame  affecting  him,  which  the  noble  lord 
could  bring  before  the  House,  was  his 
supposed  neglect  of  the  reports  of  those 
commissioners.  He,  however,  denied  that 
lie  harboured  any  disinclination  to  carry- 
ing into  full  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  commissioners.  He  was  not  in  parlia- 
ment when  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the 
nierober  for  Waterford,  made  the  motion, 
in  consequence  of  which  commissioners 
pf  inquiry  were  appointed.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  glad  that  the  proposition  had  been 
carried  because  much  valuable  information 
ekcellent  historical  accounts  of  the  dif* 
ferent  courts,  and  various  important  recom- 
meodations  had  arisen  from  tbe  inquiry. 

SUlVboverert  looluiig  to  the  wHole  ays- 
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tem.of  theooarts  in  Scotland,  it  eonU  not 
be  asserted  that  any  thing  radically  wrong 
was  pointed  out  in  their  constitutioo* 

He  would  now  run  over  the  practice  of 
those  courts,  shortly  and  generally,  but 
he  hoped  correctly.    Two  of  the  codrte 
which  the  noble  lord  had  mentioned  did 
not  properly  come  within  the  instructions 
of  tbe  commissionerfl— he  alluded  to  the 
Lyon    Court    and  the  Chancery  Court. 
The  situation  of  Lord  Lyon  wai  exactly 
the  same  in  Scotland,  as  that  of  Garter 
King  at  Arms  in  England.  It  was  the  dutjr 
of  that  officer  to  find  arms  for  those  who 
had  not  previously  borne    them,    or  in 
whose  armorial  bearing,  j  an  alteration  waa 
directed.    For  this  service  the  individual 
holding  the  office  received  certain  fees. 
It  was  evident,  that  this  was  an  office  un- 
der the  Ctown-— an  office,  the  filncttons  of 
which  were  exercised   under  the  king*4 
prerogative ;  and  he  fblt  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  him  or  others  to  interfere 
with  it*    When  he  learned  that  an  inter-* 
ference  was  meditated,  he  sent  do#n  an 
Injunction,  as  be  was  bound  to  do,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  carried  into  efect ;  aa 
the  office  was  cue  emanating  from  the  king 
and  not  from  the  legislature.    As  to  (he 
Scotch  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  a  mere 
office.    They  had,  in  facti  no  such  thing 
as  a  Court  of  Chancery^    It  was  a  mere 
office  ,from  which  certain  writs  were  ia* 
sued,  and  in  which  all  charters  were  recor^ 
ded.    As  to  the  fees  of  that  office,  the 
commissioners   reported,  that  they  were 
not  excessive,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
continued.    The  noble  lord  had  stated, 
that    the    commissionen    found    fault 
that  the  Director  of  the  Chanceryt  with 
his  clerks,  might  levy  tees  to  any  extent 
he  thought  proper :  but  tbe  noble  lord  did 
not  tell  the  House  what  the  commissioners 
recommended  in  consequence.    They  re- 
commended, that  at  tlie  termination  of 
tbe  existing  interests  m  that  office,  the 
officers  should  receive  a  regular  salary, 
and  the  surplus  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
public  revenue.    It  was  not,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  follow  up  that  regulation;  be* 
cause^by  theactof  the5istofGeo.  3^  cap. 
64,  it  was  directed,  that  on  the  termination 
of  the  existing  interests,  a  variety  of  officea 
should  be  regulated— -that  salaries  should 
be  given  to  those  performing  the  duties, 
and  that  the  surplus  should  go  to  the  re- 
venue.   Amongst  those  offices  were,  that 
of  direotor  of  the  Chancery,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  Chancery  in  Scotland.    Thus,  that 
which  theconmiinaneEahadrecomiaeaded 
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wis  BCtuaUy  doike  by  toct  of  ptrKanitot. 
When  h%  oame  into  parliament,  he  bad 
found  those  reports  before  the  Houset  and 
be  immediately  took  measures  to  carry  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners  mto 
effect.  With  respect  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, an  act  was  introduced  by  him,  which 
was  deeikied  sufficient  to  carry  into  due 
effect  the  intentions  of  the  commissioners. 
If  some  offices  were  net  abolished,  it  onl^ 
sliowed  that»  on  mature  consideration,  it 
was  not  thought  right  to  do  them  away, 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  noble 
lord,  in  mentioningihe  court  of  Exchequer, 
bad  admitted  that  certain  offices  in  that 
court  bad  nat  been  filled  up.  So  far,  cer- 
tainly*  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
missionera  had  been  complied  with.  As 
to  the  fSees  taken  in  that  court,  the  5th  of 
queen  Anne  exprtsslv  declared,  that  **  no 
officer  shall  demand  higher  fees  than  are 
authorized  by  the  barons,  and  if  any  person 
shall  exceed  the  fees  fixed  by  the  Mrona, 
right  shall  be  dode  to  the  party  complam- 
ing,  and  the  offender  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  suspension  from  office.''  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  commii«iooers,  the  court  had  gone 
over  all  those  fees,  and  had  reguMted 
every  one  of  them.  With  respect  to  the 
court  of  Justiciary,  it  had  by  the  act  of 
1617f  a  right  to  regulate  its  own  fees. 
Like  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the  judges 
of  that  court  were  authoriied  to  declare 
what  feea  should  be  taken. 

He  would  next  come  to  the  Commis- 
aarT  courts,  with  respect  to  which  a  bill 
had  been  brought  mto  the  House  last 
session,  and  the  opposition  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  and  of  his  fl'iends,  to  that 
bill,  would  not  be  readily  for^tten. 
Really,  the  individual  who  filled  bis  (the 
lord  advocate's)  situation  stood  in  an  en- 
viable predicament  I  If  he  proposed  new 
measures,  he  was  resisted  at  every  step ; 
and  if  he  abstained  from  proposina  new 
measures,  he  was  charsed  with  neglect  of 
duty.  The  bill  which  ne  had  introduced 
last  year  upon  the  subject  of  the  Commis* 
aary  courts,  had  gone  to  abolish,  at  once, 
ibreenrnd-twenty  patent  places^  all  of  them 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  i  and  yet  that 
bill — brought  in  by  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment—-had  been  divided  against,  even  on 
the  third  reading.  He  was  happy,  how* 
ever,  to  find,  that  whatever  treatment  the 
measure  had  experienced  in  that  House, 
in  Scotland  it  bad  been  received  with  gra- 
titude, and  welcomed  as  a  boon.— With 
respect  to  the  Sheriff's  court,  it  would  be 


rteellected,  that  he  had  deferred  bringin|f 
in  a  bill,  in  consequence  of  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  upper  House,  in  favour  of 
a  commission  generally  upon  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Scotland.  That  commiasioa 
had  reported,  but  the  report  was  not  yet 
in  the  hands  of  members.  As  regarded 
thesute  of  the  Sheriff's  court,  however, 
the  fact  #ould  be  found  to  be  this :  In  the 
Sheriff's  court,  during  the  last  year,  fifty- 
two  thousand  causes  had  been  tried,  which, 
as  compared  with  the  business  of  the  court 
of  Sevsion,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  to  one ;  and  the 
commissioners  recommended,  in  their  re* 
port  upon  the  subject,  that  the  practice 
of  the  court  of  Session  should  be  asslmik* 
ted  to  that  of  the  Sherifl^s  court  as  much 
as  possible* 

The  hon.  and  learned  lord  then  proceed-* 
ed  to  notice  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners,  as  to  an  alterstion  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  justices  of  peace  in  Scot- 
land. At  present,  the  justices  had  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  debts  under  6/.,  and  the 
noble  lord  opposite  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion,  to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to 
debts  of  larj^er  amount*  Optniona  were 
something  divided  aa  to  what  abotdd  be 
done  in  thia  matter.  Some  persons  thoaghl 
that  the  power  abould  extend  to  dabta  «f 
15/L;  othm  thought  that  it  aboald  go  only 
to  lOL  s  and  others  were  for  letting  it  re- 
main aa  it  was,  at  5L  There  were  cir- 
cumatanoea  to  be  considered  both  ways. 
No  doubt,  the  cheap  and  speedy  recovery 
of  small  claims  was  an  advantage;  but, 
carried  too  far,  it  led  to  indiscriminate 
credit,  and  to  the  imprisonment  of  men  for 
debt  who  ought  to  have  paid  ready  money. 
Out  of  212  persons  coninned  for  debt  m 
Edinburgh— the  total  number  confined 
within  the  last  year— 1S2  had  been  con* 
fined  for  claims  under  the  sum  of  SI.  The 
justices,  too,  were  empowered  at  present 
to  decide  these  claims  without  a  jufy,  and 
not  according  to  law,  but  according  (in 
the  worda  of  the  authority)  to  <'  equity 
and  good  conscience."  Tnis  might  do 
very  well  in  disposing  of  small  stakes,  but 
it  would  scarcely  serve  in  the  settlement 
of  large  ones;  and  for  this,  and  a  variety 
of  other  reaaona,  he  thought  the  jurisdic* 
tion  in  debts  abpve  5/.  would  be  most 
conveniently  lodged  in  the  court  of  the 
sheriff:  the  jtistices  having,  in  the  last 
year,  disposed  of  8,700  catises,  had  already, 
as  it  would  seem,  as  much  work  on  their 
hands  aa  they  could  dispense  with ;  and  aa 
for  himself*  he  shoula  raaiat  the  noble 
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Justice  of  Pteace  Court,  or  the  Borough 
Courts,  be  koew  nothing.  Certainly  there 
was  no  bill  or  measure  of  any  description, 
relative  to  any  of  them  now  pending  in 
parliament.  He  wished  therefore,  that 
the  reports  of  the  oorniHissioners  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  They  would 
then  hear  from  the  learned  lord  what 
could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  total 
peglect  of  the  reforms  recommended  by 
the  commissioners.  The  noble  lord  then 
moved  '*  That  the  twelve  Reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Scotland  be  referred  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House." 

The  Lard  Advocate  said,  that  as  this 
subject  could  not  be  interesting  to  the  ma* 
jority  af  gentlemen  present,  he  would 
ipake  his  statement  as  short  as  he  possibly 
could.  If  the  noble  lord  bad  moved  that 
the  twelve  reports  of  the  commissioners 
relative  to  the  fees  and  emoluments  connec- 
ted with  courts  of  justiee  in  Scotland 
should  be  leferred  to  a  select  committee, 
to  declare  what  had  been  and  what  ought 
to  be.  done,  he  could  have  understood  that 
proceeding ;  but  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  the  noble  lord  meant  by 
Bubmittinethosedocuments  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House»  although  he  could 
perhaps  guess  at  the  noble  lord's  object. 
The  noble  lord,  it  appeared,  waa  anxious 
diat  he  (the  Lord  Advocate)  should  de- 
fend himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
neglected  his  duty,  by  not  giving  effect 
to  the  irecommendation  of  the  commissio- 
ners. I^owy  he  must  say,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  been  for  some  years  mostattentive 
to  individuals  holding  the  situation  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  fill  at  present;  and 
ft  was  a  mafter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him, 
considering  the  various  duties  he  had  to 
perform,  to  find  that  the  only  matter  of 
olame  affecting  him,  which  the  noble  lord 
could  bring  before  the  House,  was  his 
supposed  neglect  of  the  reports  of  those 
commissioners.  He,  however,  denied  that 
lie  harboured  any  disinclination  to  carry- 
ing into  full  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  commissioners.  He  was  not  in  parlia- 
ment when  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the 
member  for  Waterford,  made  the  motion, 
in  consequence  of  which  commissioners 
of  inquiry  were  appointed.  He  was,  how- 
ever, glad  that  the  proposition  had  been 
carried  because  much  valuable  information 
e)ccellent  historical  aocounts  of  the  dif* 
ftrent  courts,  and  various  important  recom- 
mendations had  arisen  from  the  inquiry. 

6till|  bove?er#  lookiog  to  the  wfeole  sys- 
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tem,  of  the  courts  in  Seotknd,  it  conM  not 
be  asserted  that  any  thing  radically  wrong 
was  pointed  out  in  their  constitution* 

He  would  now  run  over  the  practice  of 
those  courts,  shortly  and  generally,  but 
he  hoped  correctly.    Two  of  the  codrtt 
which  the  noble  lord  had  mentioned  did 
not  properly  come  within  the  inatructiont 
of  the  commissioners—- he  alluded  to  the 
Lvon    Court    and  the  Chancery  Court. 
The  situation  of  Lord  Lyon  was  exactly 
the  same  in  Scotland,  as  that  of  Garter 
King  at  Arms  in  England.  It  was  the  dotjr 
of  that  officer  to  find  arms  for  those  who 
had  not  previously  borne    them,    or  in 
whose  armorial  bearing  j  an  idteraiion  waa 
directed.    For  this  service  the  individual 
holding  the  office  received  certsin  fees. 
It  was  evident,  that  this  was  an  office  un- 
der the  C^own*-an  office,  the  functions  of 
which  were  exercised  under  the  ktng*A 
prerogative ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  him  or  others  to  interfere 
with  it.    When  he  learned  thst  an  inter** 
ference  was  meditated,  he  sent  doWn  an 
injunction,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  carried  into  efiect ;  aa 
the  office  was  one  emanating  from  the  king 
and  not  from  the  legislature.    As  to  (he 
Scotch  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  a  mere 
office.    They  bad,  in  facti  no  such  thing 
as  a  Court  of  Chancery*    It  was  a  mere 
office  ,from  which  certain  writs  were  Is- 
sued, and  in  which  all  charters  were  recor^ 
ded.    As  to  the  fees  of  that  office,  the 
commissioners   reported,  that  they  were 
not  excessive,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
continued.    The  noble  lord  had  ststed, 
that    the    commissioners    found    fault 
that  the  Director  of  the  Chanceryg  with 
his  clerks,  might  levy  fees  to  any  extent 
he  thought  proper  :  but  the  noble  lord  did 
not  tell  the  House  what  the  commiuionera 
recommended  in  consequence.    They  re- 
commended, that  at  the  termination   of 
the  existing  interests  rn  that  office,  the 
ufficera  should  receive  a  regular  salary, 
and  the  surplus  should  be  paid  over  to  tne 
public  revenue.    It  was  not,  however,  ne* 
cessary  to  follow  up  that  regulation;  be* 
cause^by  theactof  the^istof  Gee.  3^  cap. 
64,  it  was  directed,  that  on  the  termination 
of  the  existing  interests,  a  variety  of  officea 
should  be  regulated-~tbat  salaries  should 
be  given  to  those  performing  the  dutieSf 
and  that  the  surplus  should  go  to  the  re- 
venue.   Amonffst  those  offic^  were,  that 
of  director  of  the  Chancery,  and  the  derk 
of  the  ChancerjT  in  Scotland.    Thus,  that 
which  the  commiiaiaDecahadracomiaeodrd 
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wit  actUftUy  dooe  by  net  of  perKam^nt. 
When  he  ctme  into  parlianient,  he  bad 
ftnind  those  reports  before  the  House>  and 
he  imniediatel^  took  measurei  to  carry  the 
peoomoMndation  of  the  rommissionera  mto 
efiect.  With  respect  to  the  Court  of  Sea- 
sion,  an  act  waa  introduced  by  him,  which 
waa  deeibed  suiBcient  to  carry  Into  due 
efiect  the  intentiona  of  the  comoiiaaionera. 
If  aome  officea  were  not  abolished,  it  onl^ 
ahowed  thati  on  mature  conaideration,  it 
waa  not  thought  right  to  do  them  away, 
under  existing  circumstaDces.  The  noble 
lord,  in  mentioning!  he  court  of  Exchequer, 
had  admitted  that  certain  offices  in  that 
eourt  had  not  been  filled  up.  So  far,  cer- 
taioly*  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mlasionera  had  been  complied  with.  Aa 
to  the  ieea  taken  In  that  court,  the  5th  of 
qoeea  Anne  estprtaahr  declared,  that  **  no 
officer  ahail  demand  higher  feea  than  are 
authoriaed  by  the  baront ,  and  ff  any  peraon 
ahall  exceed  the  feea  fixed  by  the  barona, 
right  shall  be  done  to  the  party  complam- 
ing,  and  the  offender  ahall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  auspenaion  from  office."  Now,  in 
conaequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  commiifaiooeray  the  eourt  had  sOne 
OTor  all  those  feesy  and  had  r^ulated 
every  one  of  them.  With  reapect  to  the 
oourt  of  JuaUoiary,  It  had  by  the  act  of 
16I7»  a  right  to  regtdate  ita  owo  fi^es. 
Like  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the  judges 
of  that  court  were  aulhoriaed  to  declare 
what  feea  ahotild  be  taken. 

lie  would  next  come  to  the  Commis- 
aarv  courta,  with  respect  to  wbh:h  a  bill 
bad  been  brought  into  the  House  laat 
aeaaion,  and  the  opposition  of  the  noble 
lord  oppoaite,  and  of  hia  friends,  to  that 
bill,  would  not  be  readily  for^tten. 
Really,  the  individual  who  nlled  his  (the 
lord  advocate's)  situation  stood  In  an  en- 
viable predicament  I  If  he  proposed  new 
meaaorea,  he  waa  reaisted  at  every  atep ; 
and  if  he  abatained  from  propoaing  new 
meaaorea,  be  waa  charged  with  neglect  of 
duty.  The  bill  which  he  had  Introduced 
laat  year  upon  the  aubjeot  €f  the  Commis- 
aary  courts,  had  gone  to  abolish,  at  once, 
ibree-and-twenty  patent  places,  all  of  them 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  {  and  yet  that 
bill-brought  in  by  an  officer  of  goveni* 
ment— had  been  divided  againat,  even  on 
the  third  reading.  He  waa  happy,  how- 
erer,  to  find,  that  whatever  treatment  the 
pioaaQre  had  experienced  In  that  Houae, 
in  Scotland  it  had  been  reeeived  with  gra- 
titude, and  welcomed  aa  a  boon.^With 
to  the  ShtriiPa  courti  h  would  be 


rteolleeted,  that  he  had  deferred  bringin|( 
in  a  bill.  In  consequence  of  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  upper  House,  in  favour  of 
a  commission  generally  upon  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Scotland.  That  commiasion 
had  reported,  but  the  report  was  not  yet 
in  the  hands  of  members.  Aa  regarded 
the  state  of  the  Sheriff*a  court,  however, 
the  fact  i^ould  be  found  to  be  thia :  In  the 
Sheriff'a  court,  during  the  laat  year,  fiftv- 
two  thouaand  causes  had  been  tried,  which, 
aa  compared  with  the  buiineaaof  the  court 
of  Sefsion,  waa  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  to  one ;  and  the 
commissioners  recommended.  In  their  re- 
port upon  the  subject,  that  the  practice 
of  the  court  of  Session  should  be  asaimihN 
ted  to  that  of  the  SherilTa  court  aa  much 
as  posaible* 

The  hon.  and  learned  lord  then  proceed-* 
ed  to  notice  the  recommendation  of  the 
commiasionera,  aa  to  an  alteration  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  juaticea  of  peace  in  Scot- 
land.  At  present,  the  justices  had  juris- 
diction In  cases  of  debts  under  5/.»  and  the 
noble  lord  opposite  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion,  to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to 
debta  of  lavj^cr  amount*  Opiniona  wero 
aomething  divided  aa  to  what  ahoold  be 
done  in  thia  matter.  Some  persona  thought 
that  the  power  abould  extend  to  debta  «f 
ISL;  olbefs  thought  that  it  ahoold  go  only 
to  101. ;  and  olhera  were  for  letting  it  re- 
main aa  it  waa,  at  5L  There  were  cir- 
cumatanoea  to  be  conahlered  both  waya. 
No  doubt,  the  cheap  and  apeedy  recovery 
of  small  claims  was  an  advantage;  but, 
carried  too  far,  it  led  to  indiacriminate 
credit,  and  to  the  impriaonroent  of  men  for 
debt  who  ought  to  have  paid  ready  money. 
Out  of  212  persons  cmifined  for  debt  m 
Edinburcb— the  total  number  confined 
within  the  laat  year— 1S2  had  been  con* 
fined  for  daima  under  the  aum  of  Si.  The 
justicea,  too,  were  empowered  at  preaent 
to  decide  these  claima  without  a  jufy,  and 
not  according  to  law,  but  according  (in 
the  worda  of  the  authority)  to  "  equity 
and  good  conacience."  Tola  might  do 
very  well  in  disposing  of  small  atakea,  but 
it  would  acarcely  aerve  In  the  aettlement 
of  large  ones ;  and  for  this,  and  a  variety 
of  other  reaaooa,  he  thought  the  jurisdic* 
tion  in  debta  abpve  61.  would  be  most 
conveniently  lod|;ed  in  the  court  of  the 
sheriff:  the  juaticea  having,  in  the  laat 
year,dlapoaed  of  8,700  causes,  had  already, 
aa  it  would  seem,  aa  much  work  on  their 
handa  aa  they  could  dianenae  with ;  and  aa 
for  bifflselft  he  ahoula  reaiat  the  noble 
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tord'i  motion,    therefore,  when  ever  it 
came  before  the  Home,  and  move  for  the 
appointment  of -a  committee  upon  the 
question.     Bat,  if  he  was  unwilling  to  add 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  pivil  duty  to  the 
buifiness  already  performed  by  tne  justi- 
ces, there  was  a  right  of  which  be  was 
most  anxious  to  see  them  in  the  exercise. 
*  Whenever  any  step  was  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  arranging  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  Scotland,  it  ought  at 
ofice  to  be  remembered — though  the  fad 
generally  perhaps  was  hardly  knorm — that 
the  justices  of  peace  in  that  country  diil 
not,  infect,  act  magisterially.    The  ap- 
pointment of  the  sherift",  and  the  nature  of 
the  duty  intrusted  to  him,  took  away  all 
necessity  for  the  interference,  in  criminal 
matters,  of  the  justice  of  peace ;  but  he 
(the  lord  advocate)  was  most  anxious  to 
take  the  country  gentlemeh  from  that  un- 
profitable state  of  quiescence.    It  would 
bo   incomparably    better,  in    his    view, 
to  eive  the  justice  of  peace   in  Scot- 
land,    the     same     power    which     was 
exercised  by  the  justice  of  peace  in  £ng- 
hind ;  such  a  course'would  raise  the  con* 
sequence  of  the  individaals  acting  (who 
were  well  entitled' fb  so  much  attention), 
and  would,  further,  V^ry  materiaUy  expe- 
dite the  despatch  of  bunness.    He  re- 
peated, that  tlie  giving  of  this  additional 
power  to  the  magistracy  would  prevent 
delays  which  now  arose-  constantly  from 
all  Ihe  press  of  duty  lying  in  one  quarter 
—prisoners  detamed  over  from  one  session 
to  another,  ancl  expenses  incurred,  whicli 
a  more  open  course  would  avoid;  and 
besides,  it  would  awaken  the  country  gen- 
tlemen from  an  apathy  which  they  were 
inclined  to  feel  upon  snch  matters.    At 
the  time  of  the  riots  in  Glasgow,  none  of 
the  country  gentlemen  had  come  in  to  of- 
ier  assistance  to  the*  constituted  authori- 
ties: not  from  any  indisposition,  of  course, 
to  preserve  the  peace,  or  to  expose  them- 
aclres  in  such  discussion;  but  because 
Chey  thought  the  business  was  one  with 
which  they  had,  by.ri^ht,  nothing  to  do. 
Bat  this  was  not  a  feeling  calculated  to 
aid  the  safety,  t>r  promote  the  advan- 
tage,   of  a  country.     Government  was 
entitled,    in    time  of  trouble,    to    look 
to    the   country    gentlemen    for     their 
attiatancepersonally,  and  by  means  of  their 
authority  and  their  influence.    With  this 
view,  it   was  most  desirable  that  they 
sboold  bo  accustomed  to  take  their  share 
fai  the  important  duty  of  administering 
ikt  criminul  justice  uf  the  state ;  and  cer« 
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tainlyi  therefore,  his  feeling  wpold  be,  to- 
refer  to  a  committee  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  commission  which  referred 
to  the  powers  of  justices  of  peace  in  Scot- 
land.    The  hon.  and  learned  lord  then 
briefly  recapitulated  the  eflbct  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  made  in  the 
several  courts  of  Scotland,  as  those  ar« 
rangements  bore,  in  his  opinion,  upon  the 
observations  of  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Lanlark;  and,  after  trusting  that  he 
stood  clear,  at  least  of  having  neglected 
his  duty  in  the  matters  referred  to,  sat 
down,  amidst  loud  and  general  cheering. 
Mr.  Abetcromby  said,  he  rose  hardly 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  the  declaration 
with  which  the  learned  lord  had  concluded 
his  speech.     The  learned  lord's  proposed 
reform    in    the  manner    of   administer- 
ing criminal   justice  in  Scotland  was^a 
far  greater  (Consideration  than  the  motion 
immediately  before  the  House;  and  he 
most  sincerely  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
learned  lord  for  the  intention.     For  him- 
self, he  had  long  considered  the  large  ju- 
risdiction held  by  the  sheriff's  in  Scotland 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Scottish  law  most 
especially  requiring  revision ;  because  it 
gave  a  monopoly  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  in  the  aaministration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, to  the  entire,  and  most  impolitic, 
exclusion  of  the  country  gentleman ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  these  high  powers  being 
too  weighty   to  be  born  by  the  sheriff 
hiihself,  the  country  gentlemen,  who  were 
deprived  of  tliem,  had  tlie  mortification  to- 
see  them  in  fact  exercised  by  the  'sheriff' 
depute.  He  did  assure  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed lord,  that  he  had  listened  with  the 
highest  possible  pleasure  to  his  suggestion, 
for  increasing  the  quaCfications   of  the 
magistrates  of  Scotland;    and  with    no 
less,  to  his  objection,  that  those  magis- 
trates should  hold  the  power,  in  cases  of 
debt  above  5/.,  of  deciding  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.     Hearing  such 
opinions  expressed  from  such  a  quarter, 
he  could  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  that  a 
further  measure  of  benefit  to  Scotland — lie 
meant  the  introduction  of  the  system  of. 
grand  juries— would  at  once  meet  with 
that  receptioOi  to  which  it  was  entitled  by 
its  importance :    and  he  wished  that  an 
instruction  to  consider  the  fitness  of  in- 
troducing that  measure*  should  be  given 
to  the  committee  for  which  the  learned 
lord  was  to  move.     With  regard  to  the 
answer  which  the  learned  lord  had  given 
to  his  noble  friend,  he  must  confess  ho  wax 
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not  so  well  tatitfied  with  that  answer,  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  learned  lord's  speech. 
With  respect  to  the  court  6f  Session,  the 
commissioners  had  suggested  a  saving  of 
6J0O0L  a-year;  the  saving  effected  nad 
been  little  more  thtin  1,600/.;  and  so 
ffreat  a  discrepancy  ought  to  be  accounted 
for.  .  Again,  with  respect  to  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  the  learned  lord  said,  that  the 
barons  had  made  alterations.^]ertainly, 
they  had  made  such  alterations  as  to  them 
seemed  fit  and  necessary :  but,  did  it  ap- 
pear that  the  barons  had  made  the  altera- 
tions suggested  by  the  commissioners  ?  It 
was  mere  waste  of  time  for  the  House  to 
appoint  a  commission,  if  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  could  say,  **  We  have  done 
what  we  think  right,  and  we  will  do  no 
more.*'  The  question  was,  not — had  the 
barojAs  done  that  which  they  considered 
necessary ;  but  had  they  done  that  which 
the  House  would  consider  necessary? 
For  these  reasons,  he  should  support  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

Lord  Binning  declined  following  the 
noble  mover  through  his  speech,  because 
he  thought  it  had  been  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  his  lesmed  friend,  tbo  lord  ad- 
vocate. He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  thank- 
ing the  learned  lord,  for  tiis  intention  with 
respect  to  the  magistracy  of  Scotland  ; 
and  hoped  the  hon.  member  for  Calne 
would  not  press  the  grand-jury  quetion 
into  the  same  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hume  admitted  that  the  lord  advo- 
cate had  done  more  than  his  predecessors 
for  the  Scottish  courts ;  but  thought  that 
that  admission  threw  a  very  heavy  blame 
upon  those  predecessors.  He  gave  creat 
credit  to  the  noble  member  for  Lanark  for 
bis  perseverance,  and  hoped  he  would 
press  his  motion  to  a  division. 

Mr*  Kennedy  felt  so  highly  pleased 
with  ihe  intention  of  the  lord  advocate, 
vrith  respect  to  the  Scottish  magistracy, 
that  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
meant  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  present 
•ession, 

T^tLwdAdoocQten\^the\kvA  not  made 
up  his  mind  whether  he  would  pursue  the 
auggestion  which  he  had  thrown  out  in 
thk  session  or  the  next.  He  must  fint 
Inioir  a  little  of  the  feeling  of  the  profes- 
aion  la  Scotland  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ahererombjf  protested  that  from. 
the  manner  of  the  learned  lord,  he  had 
doubted  whether  he  would  not  move  for 
the  committee  before  the  House  adjourned. 
The  case  wasveij^  much  changed  indeed, 
If  tbo  Buitlery  which  he  had  bwn  '    " 
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upon  -aa- pertain,  vraa  only  something 
which  ha^  passed  through  the  learned 
lord's  mind.  On  his  side  of  the  HousOt 
the  impression  had  been,  that  the  learned 
lord's  intention  was  absolute;  but  the 
yalueof  his  speech  was  at  lea^t  diminished 
one  half  by  his  explanation. 

Mr.  W.  Courtenay  had  felt  much  satis^ 
faction  at  hearing  the  declaration  of 
the  lord  advocate,  and  coniored  him  not 
to  allow  any  thing  to  divert  nim  from  pro- 
secuting his  view.  There  mi^ht  be,  and 
would  be,  a  division  of  opinion  m  Scotland 
upon  the' subject;  but  the  view  of  the 
learned  lord  himself  was  decidedly  the 
enlarged  and  the  liberal  one. 

Sir  R.  Ferguison  said,  that  the  lord 
advocate's  speech  had  deceived  the  greater 
part  of  the  House.  Certainly,  it  had  been 
understood  that  he  meant  to  move  for  an 
immediate  investigation.  But,  as  the 
learned  lord  said,  that  he  wished  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  his  coootrymen  upon 
the  <]uestion,  he  begged  Cik  know  who  the 
parties  were  whom  he  wis^iid  to  consult, 
and  how  and  when  their  ntjdtai|ins  were  to 
be  ascertained  {  ^ 

Mr.  K.  Douglas  said,  that  the  aseasure' 
which  his  learned  frietid  proposed  to  hn 
troduce  was  one  of  great  importanoe^  and 
deserved  the  greatest  considenstaoe.    If 
the  learned  lord  could  introduce  the  moi 
sure  during  the  present  session,  he  r 
doubt  would  do  so  ;  but  if,  on  the  othr 
hand,  the  learned  lord  should  find  thal'o 
coufd  not  press  the  measure,  the  Hd<o, 
be  trusted,  would  not  withdraw  their  i>n- 
fidence,  but  would  leave  in  his  hads  a 
question,  which  he  had  no  doubt  we'd  be 
treated  by  the  learned  lord  with  ^H  the 
consideration  which  its  importanotclaim- 
ed. 

The  Lord  Advoeaie^  m  exfiftnatioo, 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  g  on  with 
the  inauirjr,  but  would  not  pledfs  himself 
as  to  tne  time. 

Lord  A*  HamiUon  in  reply,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  reluctance  i^  the  learn-' 
ed  lord,  after  ten  years  of  iidecision,  to 
fix  the  time.    He  took  the  opportunity 
of  justifying  his  own  parliimentary  con* 
duct  from  the  aspersions  of  the  learned 
lord.    One  assertion  of  t&e  learned  lord' 
waa    most  unjustifiable,  snd .  altogether, 
unfounded.    The  learned'  lord  had  chw^ 
ged  him  with  running  awsy  from  his  own 
country,  at  a  time  in  which  dang^  waa 
expected  from  a  general  rising.     This 
had  been  pot  forward,  in  a  newspaper, 
under  tba  immediate  sanction,  if  not  di<»' 
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itfction,  of  t)i9  losroed  Jofi*   >>  ^^^^^ 
tb^re  vra9  no  riaad^rt  however:  W^  aod 
]|bsurd»  thai  ^d  ii«t  find  a  K^ady  BceesA 
to  the  irnbiio.    Tli^  r^ai  raci;«  war^  M^se^ 
He  had  d^]aj«d  his  4ieparture  far  £og- 
laad  fin9i»  his  own  couotryf  which  wa# 
also  the  couiUnr  of  the  loarn^d  lord}  m 
conseqaeoce  of  aolJoea  which  .wer.e  re- 
ceived from  the  goweraoient  of  aa  intend- 
ed general  rising.    No  ^uph  event  oe- 
ciir^  then,  though  it  did  afterwards; 
and  he  ha4  therefore  made  his  way  to 
£dinburgb»    where  he  inquired  for  the 
learned  lord,  in  order  tp  ascertaih  the  real 
atate  of  affiiirs.    He  found  that  the  learned 
lord  was  busily  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  own  political  game — he  was  canvassing 
for  votes ;  as  the  general  election  was  at 
band.    He  then  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Solicitor-general,  and  found  that  gentle- 
map  as  busily    occupied  as  the  learned 
lord,  and   in  the  aelf-saoie  pursuit;  so 
that  htfe  was  an  actual  running  away  of 
theaa  two  leanied  persons.      He  then 
call^  at  the  olica  or  the  Commander-b- 
chief,  and  there  be  was  told,  that  they 
had  received  information  of    a  general 
vising,  but  that  it  bad  been  repeated  so 
>ften  that  they   began  to  laugh  at  it. 
Vpd  thhse  were  the  grounds  upon  which 
\  had  been  accused  of  running  away,  by 
taons  in  the  department  of  the  learned 
la|,-who  bad  heaped  upon  him  the  gros- 
eei  slanders,  ana  the  most  abominable 
fal^ioods ;  alleging,  in  one  instance,  that 
them^  person  executed  in  the  subse- 
quea  riots,  was  a  particular  friend  of  his» 
<M)d  t^i  on  searching  hik  papers,  two  let* 
ters  HbiM  (lord  A.  H's)  hand-writing  had 
been  Uncovered,  the  whole  of  which  was 
to  be  fOfid  in  a  newspaper  which  was  sup* 
ported  lid  owned  by  the  learned  lord  and 
ten  othe4;>fficial  gentlemten.    He  believed 
that  ther^as  not  one  man  in  the  country, 
and  he  w^  certain  that  no  member  of 
that  Hous^  would  continue  to  put  faith  in 
suchoaluroiies,  which  they  saw  were  refuted 
by  the  most^imple  reference  to  the  fiicts. 
The  Houa^  divided — For  the  motion  76. 
Against  it  1^.    Majority  48. 
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Pvm,  Friincis 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Rpbarls,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  G.  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Rickfoid,  W. 
Scott,  Jas. 
Sebright,  sir  J.  S 
Sefloo,  carl  of 
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Smith,  Wm. 
^mitb,  Robert 
Stuart,  lord  P.  J.  E- 
Sykes,  D. 
Taylor,  C.  M. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
TowDshend,  lord  G. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hoa.G* 
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Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 


Abercromby,  hoo.  J. 
Alien,  J.  H. 
Althorp,  rise 
Baring,  sir  Thomis 
Baraaid,  vise 
Bsmiet,  hon.  H.  G. 
QenyoD,  B. 
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Minority, 

Buxton,  T.  F* 
Calvert,  N. 
CampbeU,  hon.  O.  P. 
Clifton,  vise. 
Colborae,  N.  W.  &. 
Corbet,  P. 
Creavey,  T. 
CrpiaptoiK  $w 
Ciadock,  3* 


Settlement  op  the  Poor  Bill.] 
Lord  Althorp  rose  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  Settlement  by 
hiring  and  service.  The  noble  lord  re« 
ferred  to  the  great  evils  which  prevailed 
at  present  from  the  facilities  given  for 
procuringsettlement  W  hiring  and  service. 
Though  the  weight  or  this  grievance  waa 
sometimes  averted  by  hiring  for  51  weeks 
and  by  other  devices,  yet  these  cases  were 
met  by  the  judgment  of  courts,  which 
frequently  made  the  contract  void,  ll 
might  safely  be  asserted,  that  a  change  in 
the  law  was  necessary,  were  it  only  to  cut 
off  the  enormous  and  expensive  litigation 
which  sprung  out  of  this  particular  claim 
of  settlement.  Another  evil  arising  out 
of  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  was  the  diffi- 
culty which  a  poor  roan  found  in  getting 
worK  out  of  his  own  parish.  This  would 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  by  hia 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  he  wm  aware 
that  some  evil  muat  arise  from  any  change. 
It  was,  therefore,  on  a  balance  of  &e 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  w^h  h^ 
thought  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  pf  hia 
plan,  that  he  took  leave  to  propose  the 
present  motion* 

Colonel  Wood  said,  be  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  biU»  bot|  i^  nn  iaola^  meniiire,  )ie 
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nooM  nut  help  feeling  that  it  most  be  at* 
tended  with  eonsideridble  diflSculty.  If  the 
-bill  ehould  be  brought  in  and  go  to  a 
€oininittee»  he  would  propose  a  clause  to 
W>bcaia  for  the  poor  a  mode  of  gaining  a 
settlement  which  the  noble  lord  had  not 
provided  in  his  plan.  The  mode  he  would 
propose  waSf  to  give  a  settlement  to  all 
persons  who  paid  poor-rates,  in  the  parish 
in  which  Uiey  had  paid  them.  As  the  law 
BOW  stoodi  no  person  codld  obtam  a  settle- 
ment who  did  not  pay  rent  to  the  amount 
of  ten  pounds  a-year ;  but  he  would  have 
the  rignt  allowed,  without  any  consider- 
fUion  of  rent  whatever.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  have  introduced  a  bill  founded  on 
the  resolutions  which  be  had  pronosed 
last  jrear;  but  having  consultea  the 
opinions  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns^  he  found  them  so  averse  to  the 
plan,  that  he  feared  it  would  be  impossible 
to  cany  the  measure.  The  great^  grie- 
usance  which  the  agricultuial  parishes  bad 
Co  contend  with  was,  that  their  people 
were  enticed  away  to  the  large  manufac* 
Curing  towns.  There  the  young  women 
were  seduced  and  impregnated ;  and  ihJtn 
they  were  sent  back,  and  became  incum. 
branees  upon  their  former  parishes. 

Mr.  Crwpt  observed,  thatmore  litigation 
was  occaaiooed  by  the  claim  of  hiring  and 
service  than  by  any  other  ground  of  set- 
tlement, and  as  far  as  the  noble  lord's  mea- 
aure  operated  to  remove  that  cause  of  dts* 
pute,  ic  was  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
He  thought  the  fairest  principle  was,  that 
the  parish  which  had  enjoyed  the  labour 
of  the  pauper  should  have  the  onus  of  his 
support  when  he  could  labour  no  longer* 
His  great  fear  was,  with  respeet  to  the 
noble  lord's  bill,  that,  as  it  went  on  birth 
and  the  paying  of  pooc^rates,  it  would 
appear  still  more  objectionable  to  the 
flnanufacturing  towns»  than  the  bill  intend- 
^  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  his 
hon*  friend. 

Mr«  Lockkart  approved  of  the  bill. 
Because  it  went  to  encourage  residence, 
and  to  cut  off  one  great  head  of  litigation, 
^rhich  now  thri? ed  upon  the  uncertainties 
4yf  settlement  bj  service^ 

Leate  was  given  to  bring.in  the  bill. 

Saxmow  F1SHBRIBS.3  Mr.  Kennedy 
rose  to  move  for  a  oommiitee  to  inquire 
iofo  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
fiaioBon  Fisheries.  The  importance  of  the 
interests  which  were  conneeted  with  it» 
and  the  number  of  petitions  which  had 
'  ean  presented  to  the  House, 
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proved  the  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry  ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  conducted  as 
it  would  be,  it  would  establish  every 
private  right,  while  it  would  protect  the 
public  interests.  The  reason  for  pre-* 
serving  these  fisheries  was,  to  secure  a 
supply  of  the  valuable  and  peculiar  food 
they  produced.  They  had  been  an  early 
object  of  the  care  of  the  Scottish  parlia* 
ment ;  by  an  enactment  of  which,  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  14^24,  the  violation  of  their 
privileges  was  punished  with  no  less  a 
penalty  than  loss  of  life.  It  was  obvious, 
that  a  Isw  of  such  a  date  must  partake  o£ 
the  barbarism'  of  the  age ;  but  it  continued 
with  little  change,  up  to  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  when  the  existing  laws  were  ratified 
and  confirmed.  Tlmt  these  laws  needed 
revision,  it  was  only  necestery  to  refbr  to 
the  state  of  decay  in  which  many  fisheries, 
once  valuable,  were  at  present ;  and  to  the 
fact,  that  manv  of  them  were  completeljr 
destroyed.  If  the  committee  should  fao 
granted,  there  were  three  main  points  to' 
which'  its  inquiry  would  be  directed.  First, 
an  investigation,  which  was  n(>  less  curiouo 
than  important,  into  the  natural  history 
and  habits  of  the  salmon*  Upon  this 
point,  though  little  had  hitherto  been 
understood, -a  ver^  considerable  qoantlty 
of  information  might  now  be  procured. 
The  second  object  of  inquinr  would  be, 
into  the  different  modes  of  fishing  which 
bad  been  introduced  at  various  times,  all 
of  which  were  undef  the  sanction  of  tho 
law;  but  some  of  which  he  was  author- 
iaed  in  sajring,  were  highly  injurious  to 
the  public  mterests.  It  would  also  be  for 
the  committee  to  say,  whether  some  of 
the  old  modes  at  present  prescribed,  might 
not  be  advantageously  revived.  The  third 
topic  would  embrace  an  inijuiiy  into  the^ 
policy  of  the  ancient  and  exuting  laws,  aa 
they  affected  the  preservation  of  private 
and  public  rights.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  It  would  be  impossible  fi)r  the  com*, 
mittee  to  come  to  a  final  decision  in  the 
course  ofthe  present  session.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  if  they  should  report  to 
the  House  the  evidence  they  would  be 
enabled  to  collect  during  the  session,  the 
parliament  would  be  in  poasession  of  tha. 
subject ;  and  then,  if  the  committee  were, 
revived  in  tlie  following  session,  it  would 
be  in  their  power  to  recommend  some, 
wise  and  salutary  aaeaaore  for  the  preaer* 
vation  ofthe  fisberfes.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  «*that  a  select  committee  b# 
appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  tha> 
salmon. fi(dieriea  of  Scotland  i^d  of  the 
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sions  appointed  to  examine  into  the  courts 
of  justice  in  £nghind>  Scotlanii,  and  Ire- 
land.   But,  though  the  commission,  which 
had  heen  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
Scotch  couru  had  presented  several  yoIu- 
minous, reports  to  the  House,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  remove  the 
evils  of  ^,hich  they  complained.     His  ob- 
ject in  bringing  forward  his  present  motion 
was,  first  of  all  to  discover,  whether  go- 
vernment had  any.  proposilioA  to  bring 
forward  in  furtherance  of  those  .reports^ 
and  then  if  they  had  not,  to  suggest  him- 
self such  propositions  as  he  thought  were 
required    by  >  the  circumstances  of  i  the 
country.    When  he  formerly  alluded  in 
his  place  in*  parliament  to  the  first  three 
or  four  reports,  which  were  presented  by 
the  commissioners,  he  was  told  by  the 
then  Lord  Advocate, 'a|^  also  by  the  go- 
vernment, to  wait  till  qse  whole -subject 
had  been  under  their. (Consideration,  and 
not  to  attempt  prematurely  to  discover 
the  iatentionsi  of  government.     He  had 
now  waited  to  the  full  extent  of  time 
which  had  been  required  of  him,  and  sure 
he  was,  that  the  country  would  be  disap- 
pointed at  finding,  that  one  large  portion 
of  this  important  subject  had  received  no 
adequate  notice,  and  that  another  .large 
portion  of  .it  had  received  no  notice  at  all. 
He  would   state  to   the  House,  first, 
what  .the  reports  declared  ought  to  be 
done;  and  then,  what  had  been  actually 
done ;  and  he  trusted,  that  by  that  state- 
men^  he  should  convince  the  House  that 
a  great  deal  itas.  still  left  for  it  to  do. 
He  woukl  likewise  show,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government  were  so  slow  in 
executing  the  recommendations  of  its  own 
commissioners,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne« 
cessary  for  the  House  to  apply,  a  stimulus 
to  the  members  of  it.    Though  the  bill 
for.  the  jabolition  of  the  inferior  commis- 
sary courts  was  a  measure  recommended 
to  the  adoption  of  government  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1806,  and  thdugh  the  Scotch 
judges  bad   repeatedly  eipressed  their 
concurrence  in  its  provisions,  it  had  not 
been   carried  Into  efiect  until  the  year 
1823.    If  this  was  the  way,  ior  which  the 
recommendation   of  commissioners  was 
to  be  received^  it  waa  nothing  else  but  a 
mockery  to  appoiat  them.    Those  com- 
missioners baa  sat  for  seven  or  eight  vears 
at  an  expense  of  5,000^  a  year,  and  had 
BO  cost  .the  country  Aout  40,000/. ;  and 
yet  their:  recomniendauoB  bad  not  been 
attended  tp,.  when  they  proposed  to  make 
certaia  altacationt  ia  the  Scotdi  courtSi 
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which  would  have  saved  &,000{.  a  jrear  to 
the  public,  and  12,000/.  a  year  to  the 
suitors  in  them.  Was  such  conduct  fair, 
either  to  the  country,  or  to  the  individual 
commissioners?  The  government  had, 
indeed,  .made  some  saving ;  but  he  believ- 
ed it  did  not  amount  altogether  to  5,000/. 
The  commissioners  had  likewise  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  ninety  offices ; 
but,  if  the  offices  in  the  inferior. commis- 
sary courts  were  excepted,  it  would  be 
found  that  not  more  than  fifteen  had  been 
abolished. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed 
into  the  details  of  the  different  courts,  and 
should  therefore  confine  himself  to  men- 
tioning the  number  of  offices  to  be  abolish- 
ed, without  enumerating  them  more  par* 
ticularly,  unless  he  was  forced  to  such 
enumeration  by  any  denial  on  thepart  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  In  the  court  of 
Session  it  was  proposed  to -abolish  ten 
offices.  Now,  three  only  had  bMn  abolish- 
ed. When  he  thus  found  that  the  re- 
commendations of  the  commissioners  had 
not  heen  carried  into^effisct,  he  thought  it 
was  fitting  thst  he  should  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  his  majesty's  ministers  ta 
that  of  the  legislature.  It  was  calculated 
that  a  saving  of  6,000/.  a  year  would 
have  been  effected  in  this  *court,  if  the 
proposed  alterations  had  been  made.  The 
ostensible  saving  by  reductions  was,  how- 
ever, only  1,600/.;  and  if  from  that  sum 
they  deducted  the  addition  made  to  the 
salaries  of  the  judges'  clerks  (contrary 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
missioners), it  would  be  found  that  the 
entire  saving  made  by  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment amounted  to  no  more  than  S80/» 
a  year.  One  half  of  the  propositions 
maide  by  the  commissioners  appeared 
never  to  have  been  considered ;  and  the 
result  derived  from  those  recommenda- 
tions which  had  been  attended  to  were 
not  so  beneficial  as  they  ought  to  have 
been;  since,  though  expense  had  been 
reduced  in  one  quarter,  it  was  increased 
in  another.  The  next  courts  were  the 
Commissaries*  court  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  inferior  Commissaries'  courts.  In 
these  courts  it  was  recommended  to  re- 
duce five  officers^  but  one  only  had  beea 
removed.  The  total  amount  of  retrench- 
ment ia  those  courts,  if  the  recommenda- 
tion had  been  obeyed,  would  have  been 
1,800/.  a-year;  but  a  saving  of  only 
400/.  a-year  had  been  efiiected.  Tbenexi 
court  noticed  by  the  commisaioneni  waa 
the  Scottish  Chancery.    lo  thsis  conn 
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Tery  great  abuses  existed  with  respect  to 
the  collection  of  fees,  especially  in  the 
director's  depairtroent,  which  was  exe* 
culed  wholly  by  deputy.  He  was  not 
awace  that  any  alteration,  conformably 
witk  the  recomoieodation  of  the  sixth  re- 
port of  the  comtnissioners,  had  been  made 
lo  that  court ;  but  he  wished  to  get  some 
insight  into  the  subject  from  the  learned 
horn  Advocate.  The  commissioners,  in 
the  report  he  had  just  mentioned,  re- 
ferred to  a  very  extraordinary  charge 
which  was  made  by  the  clerk  of  Chancery 
uoder  the  denomination  of  treatment 
mon^.  That  charge  amounted,  in  1816, 
to  677L;  in  1817, 4o  800/.;  and  in  1818, 
to  680L  The  commissioners  did  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  on  what  ground  the 
demand  was  made.— 

He  would  next  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Exchequer  court.  It  was 
recommended,  that  five  offices  should  be 
reduced  in  this  court;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  none  had  been  abolished.  It  was 
Tery  true,  that  the  situations  of  one  baron 
of  tne  Exchequer,  and  of  one  deputy* re* 
membrancer,  had  not  been  filled  up  when 
the '  vacancies  occurred ;  but  they  ought 
to  be  abolished  regularly  by  legislative 
enactment.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners 
oujeht  to  be  fuUj^  carried  into  ettect  with 
reference  to  this  court;  fbr  no  doubt 
<M)uld  be  entertained  that  four  barons 
were  amply  sufficient  to  perform  all  the 
duties  connected  with  it.  In  this  court 
the  saving  ought  to  have  been  5,000/.  but 
be  believed  that,  in  reality,  not  a  single 
shilling  of  the  existing  expense  had  bmi 
reducra*  According  to  the  sixth  report 
it  appeared,  that  enormous  abuses  were 
found  in  this  court.  The  king's  deputy- 
remembrancer  had  got  his  office  secured 
to  him,  by  patent,  for  life,  while  the  prin- 
cipal  only  held  his  situation  during  plea^ 
sure.  So  that  the  deputy  existed  wholly 
independent  of  the  principal ;  independent 
of  any  responiibiffty  to  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  would  be  liable. 
And  here  he  could  not  avoid  making  a  re- 
mark on  the  subject,  which  was  very  often 
brought  before  the  House.  He  meant 
the  mctriae  of  vested  rights.  He  would 
read  to  the  House  four  or  five  lines,  which 
would  shew  what  the  commissioners 
thought  of  that  4octrine.  In  the  sixth 
report,  ihey  said,  **  It  is  tlius*  we  may 
remark,  that  abuse  in  those  matters  origi- 
nates, and  is .  too  apt  to  be  perpetuated. 
Aa  individual 'sucoeeds  in  exacting  ao 


illegal  sum  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time-^his  successor  pursues  tlie  practice 
which  he  finds— and  thus  it  goes  on,  until 
it  is  impossible  to  stop  it,  and  that  which 
was  originally  wrone*  is  finally  claimed 
as  a  vested  rigfttr*  Uoder  circumstances 
such  as  these^  compensations  had  been 
demanded  from,  and  awarded  by,  this 
House,  for  vested  interests,  which,  if  the 
allegations  had  been  prope^rly  examined, 
would  never  have  been  admitted.  It  waa 
recoAimended  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  court  of  Lyon  to  the  extent  of  1 ,000/. 
a-year;  but  nothing  had  been  done  in- 
consequence of  that  recommendation. 
The  justice -of  Peace  court  was  the  next 
which  the  commiuioners  noticed;  and 
they  recommended  an  abridged  form  of. 
proceeding  in  actions  before  that  court. 
That  recommendation  had  not,  however,* 
been  adopted.  In  his  opinion,  the  small 
debt  jurisdiction  of  that  court  ought  to 
he  extended  to  a  higher  sum.  At  present 
the  sum  was  confined  to  5/.  It  ought,  he 
conceived  to  be  enlarged  lo  10/ ;  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpose. 

He  now  came  to  the  borough  courts; 
and  he  believed  there  never  was  a  subject 
investigated  by  that  House  which  required' 
so  much  revision  and  reform  as  the  interoal 
state  of  the  Scotch  borough  courts,  lie 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  persuade 
the  House  to  sanction  a  measure  which  he 
had  brought  in  on  the  subject;  ^nd  that 
which  the  noble  lord  had  brought  in  and 
carried  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  in- 
tended purpose.  The  reports  of  the  com* 
missioners  fully  confirmed  his  assertion, 
that  the  internal  state  of  those  boroush 
courts  required  revision  and  reform.  Of 
sixty  of  these  borough  courts,  at  least  one 
half  were  liable  to  theatrongest  objection. 
Nothing  had  been  done  with  respect  to 
them;  and  he  thought  ministers  were* 
censurable,  when  twelve  reports  had  been 
laid  before  parliament,  in  abstaining  from 
taking  the  subject  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration. There  was  no  uniformity— he 
might  say  there  was  no  honesty*-of  charge 
in  those  courts.  Many  of  the  charges 
had  been  stigmatised  by  the  commissi9nerB 
as  illegal.  It  appeared  that,  with  respect 
to  the  Court  ot  Session,  little  had  been 
done.  No  bill  had  been  brought  fn  relative 
to  the  Chancery  Court.  In  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  the  vacancy  of  one  baron  and 
a  deputy  remembrancer  had  not  been  filled 
up.  Aa  to  any  intended  alteration  in  the 
S{ieriff*BCeurt,the  Lord  Lyon's  Court,  the 
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JuBltce  of  Peace  Court,  or  the  Borough 
Coi|rti|  he  knew  nothing.  Certainly  there 
was  no  bill  or  measure  of  any  description, 
relatiTe  to  any  of  them  no«r  pendiog  in 
parliament.  He  wished  therefore,  that 
the  reports  of  the  corniHissioners  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  They  would 
then  hear  from  the  learned  lord  what 
could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  total 
neglect  of  the  reforms  recommended  by 
the  commissioners.  The  noble  lord  then 
moved  '*  That  the  twelve  Reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Scotland  be  referred  to  a  com* 
mictee  of  the  whole  House." 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  tliat  as  this 
subject  could  not  be  interesting  to  the  ma- 
jority Qf  gentlemen  present,  he  would 
make  his  statement  as  short  as  he  possibly 
could.  If  the  noble  lord  had  moved  that 
the  twelve  reports  of  the  commissioners 
relative  to  the  fees  and  emoluments  connec- 
ted with  courts  of  justice  in  Scotland 
should  be  leferred  to  a  select  committee, 
to  declare  what  had  been  and  what  ought 
to  be.dooe,  he  could  have  understood  that 
proceeding ;  but  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  the  noble  lord  meant  by 
submitting  thosedocuments  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House»  although  he  could 
perhaps  guess  at  the  noble  lord's  object. 
The  noble  lord,  it  apoeared,  waa  anxious 
that  he  (the  Lord  Advocate)  should  de- 
fend himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
neglected  his  duty,  by  not  giving  effect 
to  tbe  recommenmition  of  the  conunissio* 
ners.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  been  for  someyears  mostattentive 
to  individuals  holding  the  situation  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  fill  at  present;  and 
h  was  a  mafter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him, 
considering  the  various  duties  he  had  to 

Eerform,  to  find  that  the  only  matter  of 
lame  affecting  him,  which  the  noble  lord 
could  bring  before  the  House,  was  his 
supposed  neglect  of  the  reports  of  those 
commissioners.  He,  however,  denied  that 
he  harboured  any  disinclination  to  carry- 
iQg  into  full  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  commissioners.  He  was  not  in  psrlia^ 
ment  when  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the 
member  for  Waterford,  made  the  motion, 
in  consequence  of  which  commissioners 
pf  inquiry  were  appointed.  He  was,  how- 
ever, glad  that  the  proposition  had  been 
carried  because  muoh  valuable  information 
excellent  historical  accounts  of  the  dif* 
ftrent  courts,  and  various  important  recom- 
mendations had  arisen  firom  the  inquiry. 

ISUIIy  boverert  lookiiig  to  the  wbole  ays* 
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tem.of  thecoOrts iq  Seotkod>  it conM  not 
be  asserted  that  any  thing  radically  wrong 
was  pointed  out  in  their  constitution. 

He  would  now  run  over  the  practice  of 
those  courts,  shortly  and  generally,  bat 
he  hoped  correctly.    Two  of  the  courte 
which  the  noble  lord  had  mentioned  did 
not  properly  come  within  the  instructions 
of  the  commissioners— -he  alluded  to  the 
Lyon    Court    and  the  Chancery  Court. 
The  situation  of  Lord  Lyon  was  exactly 
the  same  in  Scotland,  as  that  of  Garter 
King  at  Arms  in  England.  It  was  the  dutjr 
of  that  officer  to  find  arms  for  those  who 
had  not  previously  borne    them,    or  in 
whose  armorial  bearing  j  an  alteration  was 
directed.    For  this  service  the  individual 
holding  the  office  received  certain  fees. 
It  was  evident,  that  this  was  an  office  an» 
der  the  Cf own — an  office,  the  functions  of 
which  were  exercised   under  the  ktng*^ 
prerogative ;  and  he  fblt  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  him  or  others  to  interfere 
with  it.    When  he  learned  that  an  inter-* 
ference  was  meditated,  he  sent  down  an 
injunction,  as  be  was  bound  to  do,  to  pre* 
vent  it  from  being  carried  into  effect ;  as 
the  office  was  one  emanating  from  the  king 
and  not  from  the  legislature.    As  to  the 
Scotch  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  a  mere 
office.    They  had,  in  fact,  no  such  tbnig 
as  a  Court  of  Chancery.    It  was  a  mere 
office  ,from  which  certain  writs  were  Is* 
sued,  and  in  which  all  charters  were  recor« 
ded.    As  to  the  fees  of  that  office,  the 
commissioners   reported,  that  they  were 
not  excessive,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
continued.    The  noble  lord  had  stated, 
that    the    commissioners    found    iault 
that  the  Director  of  the  Chancery,  with 
his  clerks,  might  levy  fees  to  any  extent 
he  thought  proper :  but  the  noble  lord  did 
not  tell  the  House  what  the  commissioners 
recommended  in  consequence.    They  re- 
commended, that  at  tlie  termination   of 
the  existing  interests  m  that  office,  the 
officera  should  receive  a  regular  salary, 
and  the  surplus  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
public  revenue.    It  was  not,  however,  ne« 
cessary  to  follow  up  that  regulation;  be* 
cause^by  theactof  the5istofGeo.  S^cap. 
64,  it  was  directed,  that  on  the  termination 
of  the  existing  interests,  a  variety  of  offices 
should  be  regulated-— that  salaries  ahould 
be  given  to  those  performing  the  duties, 
and  that  the  surplus  should  go  to  the  re- 
venue.    Amongst  those  office  were,  that 
of  director  of  the  Chancery,  and  the  dark 
of  die  Chancery  in  Scotland.    Thus,  that 
which  tbecommiistoneBshad  recommended 
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wis  actuaUj  dmk*  by  feci  of  parliament. 
When  ha  came  into  parliament,  he  had 
found  thoae  reports  before  the  Houte»  and 
he  imtnediatel^  took  measures  to  carry  the 
reooromendation  of  the  commissioners  into 
effect.  With  respect  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, an  act  was  introduced  by  him,  which 
was  deemed  salBcient  to  carry  into  due 
effect  the  intentions  of  the  commissioners. 
If  some  offices  were  not  abolished,  it  onl^ 
sliowed  thati  on  mature  consideration,  it 
was  not  thought  right  to  do  them  away, 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  noble 
lord,  in  mentioningthe  court  of  Exchequer, 
had  admitted  that  certain  offices  in  that 
court  had  not  been  filled  up.  So  fsr,  cer- 
tainlyt  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
misfioners  hod  been  complied  with«  As 
to  the  fees  taken  in  that  court,  the  5ih  of 
queen  Anne  expressly  declared,  that  **  no 
officer  shall  demand  higher  fees  than  are 
authorised  by  the  barotit ,  and  ff  any  person 
ahall  exceed  the  fees  fixed  by  the  barons, 
right  shall  be  done  to  the  party  complain- 
ing, and  the  offender  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  suspension  from  office/'  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  commiiwiooers,  the  court  had  eona 
over  all  those  fees,  and  had  regulated 
every  one  of  them.  With  respect  to  the 
eourt  of  Justiciary,  it  had  by  the  act  of 
1617»  a  right  to  regulate  ita  o«ro  fees. 
Like  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the  judges 
of  that  court  were  authorlxed  to  declare 
what  feea  should  be  taken. 

He  would  next  come  to  the  Commis- 
aarv  courts,  with  respect  to  which  a  bill 
had  been  brought  into  the  House  last 
aession,  and  the  opposition  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  and  of  his  friends,  to  that 
bill,  would  not  be  readily  forj^otten. 
Really,  the  individual  who  filled  his  (the 
lord  advocate's)  situation  stood  in  an  en- 
viable predicament !  If  he  proposed  new 
measures,  he  was  resisted  at  every  step ; 
and  if  he  abstained  from  proposing  new 
meaaures,  he  was  charffed  with  neglect  of 
duty.  The  bill  which  he  had  introduced 
last  year  upon  the  subject  of  the  Commis- 
asry  courts*  had  gone  to  abolish,  at  once, 
ibree*and-twenty  patent  places,  all  of  them 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ;  and  yet  that 
bill— brought  in  by  an  officer  of  govern* 
ment— had  been  divided  against,  even  on 
the  third  reading.  He  was  happy,  how- 
ever, to  find,  that  whatever  treatment  the 
measure  bad  experienced  in  that  House, 
in  Scotland  it  had  been  received  with  gra- 
titude, and  welcomed  as  a  boon.— With 
respect  to  the  Sherir  a  court,  it  would  be 


recollected,  that  he  had  deferred  bringing 
in  a  bill,  in  consequence  of  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  upper  House,  in  favour  of 
a  commission  generally  upon  the  courls  of 
justice  in  Scotland.  That  commission 
had  reported,  but  the  report  was  not  yet 
in  the  hands  of  members.  As  regarded 
the  state  of  the  Sheriff's  court,  however, 
the  fact  Would  be  found  to  be  this :  In  the 
Sheriff's  court,  during  the  last  year,  fifky* 
two  thousand  causes  had  been  tried,  which, 
as  compared  with  the  business  of  the  court 
of  Session,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  to  one ;  and  the 
commissioners  recommended,  in  their  re- 
port upon  the  subject,  that  the  practice 
of  the  court  of  Session  should  be  assimila* 
ted  to  that  of  the  Shertfl^s  court  aa  much 
as  possible* 

The  hon.  and  learned  lord  then  proceed-* 
ed  to  notice  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners,  as  to  an  alteration  In  the 
iurisdiction  of  justices  of  peace  in  Scot- 
land. At  present,  the  justices  had  juris* 
diction  in  cases  of  debts  under  5/.,  and  the 
noble  lord  opposite  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion,  to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to 
debta  of  larger  amount*  Opiniona  were 
something  divided  aa  to  what  should  bo 
done  in  thia  matter.  Some  persona  thought 
that  the  power  aboold  extend  to  debia  af 
IBL;  otfaeta  thought  that  it  aliould  go  only 
to  lOL  t  and  others  were  for  letting  it  re- 
main aa  it  was,  at  5L  There  were  cir« 
cumatancea  to  be  considered  both  ways. 
No  doubt,  the  cheap  and  speedy  recovery 
of  small  claims  was  an  advantage ;  but, 
carried  too  far,  it  led  to  indiscriminate 
credit,  and  to  the  imprisonment  of  men  for 
debt  who  ought  to  have  paid  ready  money. 
Out  of  212  persons  confined  for  debt  m 
Edinburgh^^the  total  number  confined 
within  the  last  year— 1S2  had  been  con- 
fined for  claims  under  the  sum  of  5/.  Tho 
justices,  too,  were  empowered  at  present 
to  decide  these  claims  without  a  jury,  and 
not  accordinff  to  law,  but  accordiag  ^in 
the  worda  of  the  authority)  to  **  equity 
and  good  conscience.'*  Tnis  might  do 
very  well  in  disposing  of  small  stakes,  but 
it  would  scarcely  serve  in  the  settlement 
of  large  ones ;  and  for  this,  and  a  variety 
of  other  reaaona,  he  thought  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  debta  abpve  61.  would  be  most 
conveniently  lodged  in  the  court  of  the 
sheriff:  the  justices  having,  in  the  last 
year, disposed  of  8,700  causes,  hadalready, 
as  it  would  seem,  as  much  work  on  their 
hands  aa  they  could  diapenae  with ;  and  aa 
for  bifflselff  he  shoula  reaist  the  noble 
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lord'<  motion,    tiierefore,  when  ever  it 
came  before  the  Hoose,  and  move  for  the 
Appointment  of  -  a  committee  upon  the 
question.     Bat,  if  he  was  unwilling  to  add 
Any  thing  in  the  way  of  pivil  duty  to  the 
businem  already  performed  by  the  justi- 
ces, there  was  a  right  of  which  be  was 
most  anxious  to  see  them  in  the  exercise. 
*  Whenever  any  step  was  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  arranging  the  administration  of 
ttrimiiml  justice  in  Scotland,  it  ought  at 
once  to  be  remembered — though  the  fad 
generally  perhaps  was  hardly  known — that 
the  justices  of  peace  in  that  country  did 
not,  in  fact,  act  magisterially.    The  ap- 
pointment  of  the  sheriff,  and  the  nature  of 
the  duty  intrusted  to  him,  took  away  all 
necessity  for  the  interference,  in  criminal 
matters,  of  the  justice  of  peace ;  but  he 
(ihe  lord  advocate)  was  most  anxious  to 
tike  the  country  gentlemeh  from  that  un« 
profitable  state  of  quiescence.    It  would 
bo   incomparably    better,  in    his   view, 
to  give  the  justice  of  peace   in  Scot* 
land,     the     same     power    which     was 
exercised  by  the  justice  of  peace  in  Eng- 
land ;  such  a  course  would  raise  the  con- 
sequence of  the  individaals  acting  (who 
were  well  entitled' tb  so  much  attention), 
ind  would,  further,  V^ry  matermliy  expe- 
dite the  despatch  of  business.  -  He  re- 
peated, that  tlie  giving  of  this  additional 
power  to  the  magistracy  would  prevent 
delays  which  now  arose-  constantly  from 
all  the  press  of  duty  lying  in  one  quarter 
---prisoners  detained  oyer  from  one  session 
to  another,  an4  expenses  incurred,  whicli 
a  more  open  course  would  avoid ;  and 
besides,  it  would  awaken  the  country  gen- 
tlemen from  an  apathy  which  they  were 
inclli^  to  feel  upon  snch  matters.    At 
the  time  of  the  riots  in  Glasgow,  none  of 
the  country  gentlemen  had  come  in  to  of- 
ibr  assistance  to  the'  constituted  authori- 
ties: not  from  any  indtspositton,  of  course, 
to  preserve  the  peace,  or  to  expose  them- 
aclves  in  such  discussion;  but  because 
they  thought  the  business  was  one  with 
which  they  had,  by.ri^ht,  nothing  to  do. 
But  this  was  not  a  feeling  calculated  to 
aid  the  safety,  t)r  promote  the  advan- 
tage,   of  a  country.     Government  was 
emitted,    in    time  of  troublci    to    look 
to    the    country    gentlemen    for     their 
aslbtancepersonally,  and  by  means  of  their 
authority  and  their  influence.    With  this 
view,  it   was  most  desirable  that  they 
should  bo  accustomed  to  take  their  share 
In  the  important  duty  of  administering 
Uic  criminal  justice  uf  the  state ;  and  cer« 
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tainlyi  therefore,  his  feeling  woald  be,  tO' 
refer  to  a  committee  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  commission  which  referred 
to  the  powers  of  justices  of  peace  in  Scot- 
land, The  hon.  and  learned  lord  then 
briefly  recapitulated  the  efiect  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  made  in  the 
several  courts  of  Scotland,  as  those  ar- 
rangements bore,  in  his  opinion,  upon  the 
observations  of  the  noble  lord,  the  .member 
for  Lanlsrk;  and,  after  trusting  that  he 
stood  clear,  at  least  of  having  neglected 
his  duty  in  the  matters  referred  to,  sat 
down,  amidst  loud  and  general  cheering. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  he  rose  hardly 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  ex-i> 
pressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  declaration 
with  which  the  learned  lord  had  concluded 
his  speech.  The  learned  lord's  proposed 
reform  in  the  manner  of  administer- 
ing criminal  justice  in  Scotland  was^a 
far  greater  dbnsideration  than  the  motion 
immediately  before  the  House ;  and  he 
most  sincerely  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
learned  lord  for  the  intention.  For  him- 
self, he  had  long  considered  the  large  ju- 
risdiction held  by  the  sheriffs  in  Scotland 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Scottish  law  most 
especially  requiring  revision;  because  it 
Kave  a  munonoly  to  the- profession  of  the 
law,  in  the  aaministratipn  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, to  the  entire,  and  most  impolitic, 
exclusion  of  the  country  gentleman ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  these  high  powers  being 
too  weighty  to  be  born  by  the  sheriff 
himself,  the  country  gentlemen,  who  were 
deprived  of  tliem,  had  tlie  mortification  to- 
see  them  in  fact  exercised  by  the  ^sheriff 
depute.  He  did  assure  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed lord,  that  he  had  listened  with  the 
highest  possible  pleasure  to  his  suggestion, 
for  increasing  the  qualifications  of  the 
magistrates  of  Scotland;  and  with  no 
less,  to  his  objection,  that  those  magis- 
trates should  hold  the  power,  in  cases  of 
debt  above  5/.,  of  deciding  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.  Hearing,  such 
opinions  expressed  firom  such  a  quarter, 
he  could  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  that  a 
further  measure  of  benefit  to  Scotland — he 
meant  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
grand  juries-— would  at  once  meet  with 
that  reception,  to  which  it  was  entitled  by 
its  importance :  and  he  wished  that  an 
instruction  to  consider  the  fitness  of  in- 
troducing that  measure-  should  bo  given 
to  the  committee  for  which  the-  learned 
lord  was  to  move.  With  regard  to  the 
answer  which  the  learned  lord  luul  given 
to  his  noble  friend j  he  must  confess  Lc  was 
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nol  80  well  latitfied  with  that  answer,  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  learned  lord's  speech. 
With  respect  to  the  court  of  Session,  the 
commissioners  had  suggested  a  saving  of 
6,000/1  a-year;  the  saving  effected  nad 
been  little  more  thim  1»600/. ;  and  so 
great  a  discrepancy  ought  to  be  accounted 
for.  .  Again,  with  respect  to  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  the  learned  lord  said,  that  the 
barons  nad  made  alterations. — Certainly, 
they  had  made  such  alterations  as  to  them 
seemed  fit  and  necessary :  but,  did  it  ap- 
pear that  the  barons  had  made  the  altera- 
tions suggested  by  the  commissioners  ?  It 
was  mere  waste  of  time  for  tl|e  House  to 
appoint  a  commission,  if  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  could  say,  **  We  have  done 
what  we  think  right,  and  we  will  do  no 
more/'  The  question  was,  not— had  the 
barojns  done  that  which  they  considered 
necessary ;  but  had  they  done  that  which 
the  House  would  consider  necessary? 
For  these  reasons,  he  should  support  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

Lord  Binning  declined  following  the 
noble  mover  through  his  speech,  because 
he  thought  it  had  been  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  his  learned  friend,  tbo  lord  ad- 
vocate. He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  thank- 
ing  the  learned  lord,  for  nis  intention  with 
respect  to  the  magistracy  of  Scotland  ; 
and  hoped  the  hon.  member  for  Calne 
would  not  press  the  grand-jurjr  quetion 
into  the  same  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hume  admitted  th^t  the  lord  advo- 
cate had  done  more  than  his  predecessors 
for  the  Scottish  courts  ;  but  thought  that 
that  admission  threw  a  very  heavy  blame 
upon  those  predecessors.  He  gave  ereat 
credit  to  the  noble  member  for  Lanark  for 
his  perseverance,  and  hoped  he  would 
press  his  motion  to  a  division. 

Mr«  Kennedy  felt  so  highly  pleased 
with  the  intention  of  the  lord  advocate, 
with  respect  to  the  Scottish  magistracy, 
that  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
meant  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  present 
aessioD, 

TheZ/orrf^dfoocaftfsaid,behad  not  made 
np  his  mind  whether  he  would  pursue  the 
suggestion  which  he  had  thrown  out  in 
ihia  session  or  the  next.  He  must  first 
know  a  little  of  the  feeling  of  the  profes- 
sion IB  Scotland  upon  the  subject. 

Mr*  Ahereromhy  protested  that  froo^ 
the  manner  of  the  learned  lord,  he  had 
doubted  whether  he  would  not  move  for 
the  committee  before  theHousead}oumed. 
The  case  wu  ^trj^  much  changed  indeed, 
If  xhm  natter,  which  he  had  been  looking 


upoD*'aa--^rtain,  was  only  something 
which  h^d^  passed  Uiroogb  the  learntd 
lord's  mind.  On  his  side  of  the  House, 
the  impression  had  been,  that  the  learned 
lord's  intention  was  absolute;  but  the 
value  of  his  speech  was  at  leabt  diminished 
one  half  by  his  explanation. 

Mr.  W.  Courienay  had  felt  much  satis-» 
faction  at  hearing  the  declaration  of 
the  lord  advocate,  and  conjured  him  not 
to  allow  any  thing  to  divert  him  from  pro- 
secuting his  view.  There  miffht  be,  and 
would  be,  a  division  of  opinion  m  Scotland 
upon  the* subject;  but  the  view  of  the 
learned  lord  himself  was  decidedly  the 
enlarged  and  the  liberal  one. 

Sir  R,  Fergusion  said,  that  the  lord 
advocate's  speech  had  deceived  thegreater 
part  of  the  House.  Certainly,  it  had  been 
understood  that  he  meant  to  move  for  an 
immediate  investigation.  But,  as  the 
learned  lord  said,  that  he  wished  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  his  coootrymen  upon 
the  cjuestion,  he  beffged  tikknow  who  the 
parties  were  whom  he  wis^ivd  to  consult, 
and  how  and  when  their  mfjiUM  were  to 
be  ascertained  I  '^ 

Mr.  K.  Douglas  said,  that  the  measure' 
which  his  learned  frieiid  proposed  te  in^ 
troduce  was  one  of  great  importance,,  and 
deserved  the  greatest  considenstaoe«    Jf 
the  learned  lord  could  introduce  the  meK 
sure  during  the  present  session,  he  9 
doubt  would  do  so  ;  but  if,  on  the  otK 
hand,  the  learned  lord  should  find  tbal^o 
coufd  not  press  the  measure,  the  Hd^t 
be  trusted,  would  not  withdraw  iheir  ^n« 
fidence,  but  would  leave  in  his  hads  a 
question,  which  he  had  no  doubt  wQ'd  be' 
treated  by  the  learned  lord  with  ^H  the 
consideration  which  its  importanoiclaioi* 
ed. 

The  Lord  Advocaief  in  exfiAnattoo, 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  g'  on  with 
the  inouir^,  but  would  not  pled|»  himself 
as  to  tne  time.  ' 

Lord  A.  HamiUon  in  reply,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  reluctance  « the  learn*' 
ed  lord,  after  ten  years  of  iidecision,  to 
fix  the  time.    He  took  tlia  opportunity 
of  justifying  his  own  parliimentary  con- 
duct from  the  aspersions  of  the  learned 
lord.    One  assertion  of  the  learned  lord' 
was   most  unjustifiable,  snd .  altogtiher 
unfounded.    The  learned'  lord  had  char^ 
ged  him  with  running  awA^  from  hia  own 
country,  at  a  time  in  which  dang^  waa 
expected  from  a  general  rising.     This 
had  been  put  forward,  in  a  newspaper^ 
under  the  immediate  sanction,  if  not  di^' 
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^he  class  of  persons  on  whom  it  was  Idvied. 
Id  one  instance,  the  expense  of  obtaining 
probate  on  a  property  of  106/.  amounted 
to.l4/.  being  more  than  14/.  per  cent. ;  in 
another  case,  the  bill  of  charge  for  obtain- 
ing probate  on  a  sum  of  SSL  amounted  to 
4L  14f.  6d.    He  felt  satisfied,  from  the 
disposition  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  shewn  to  extend  relief  to 
those  classes  which  suffered  most  from  tax- 
ation, that  he  would  be  disposed  to  remit, 
at  least  this  part  of  the  legacy  duties,  when 
he  came  to  investigate  the  subiect.    He 
begged  to  suggest  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  mode  of  giving  this  relief 
to  the  public  without  affecting  the  amount 
of  revenue.    He  would  be  enabled  to  do 
this  by  discontinuing  the  system  of  a1low« 
Jng  the  enormous  discount  of  SOf.  per 
cent  to  proctors.    In  one  case,  a  discount 
of  between  40  and  SOL  was  allowed  on 
a  single  bill :  the  proctor  having  no  other 
trouble  than  that  of  sending  to  Uie  Stamp- 
office.      In  another  case  the   discount 
amounted  to  90/L    He  recommended  the 
coancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  establish 
an  office   in   Doctors'    Commons,  from 
which,  at  an  expense  of  400/.  or  500/.  a 
yearir,  all  the  stamps  required  for  this  de- 
jpartment  might  be  issued.    If  the  public 
suffisred  great  inconvenience  in  this  coun- 
try, from  the  legacy  duties  on  sums  under 
100/.,  the  inconvenience  derived  from  this 
source  was  even  still  greater  in  Scotland. 
He  had  a  letter  from  a  magistrate  in  Scot- 
land, in  which  it  was  stated,  that  so  strict 
were  the    officers  in  requiring  an  exact 
account  of  the  goods  left  by  the  deceased 
that  they  would  insist  on  a  nan's  old 
night  cap  and  slippers  being  included  in 
the  inventory  of  the  goods  which  he  left 
for  his  widqw  and  children.    Whilst  he 
was  upon  this  subject,  he  could  not  help 
calling  the  risht  hon.  gentleman's  atten*- 
tion  to  a  hardship  which  he  thought  ought 
to  be  remedied  as  speedily  as  possible.  If 
a   man  died*   leaving   property   to  the 
amountof  l,000/.anddebuto  theamountof 
9B0Lf  bis  executors  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  stamp  duljs  not  upon  the  SO/.,  of 
which  h^  was  really  possessed,  but  upon 
the  1,000/.)  which  was  in  his  custody  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.    It  was  true  that, 
under  siich  circamstances,  this  duty  was 
sUlerwaids  returned,  if  application  were 
made  for  it  to  the  proper  quarter^  but  he 
understood  that  Uie  application  was  seU 
dom  made,  in  consequence  of  the  trooble 
with  which  it  was  attended.    After  ^aome 
Arlber  remarks  on  the  grievances  to  which 
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tiie  poorer  classes  werie  subjected  by  the 
enaction  of  legacy,  duties,  the  hon.  mem^ 
ber  concluded  by  moving  for  a  return  **  of 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  received  in 
the  united  Kingdom  for  stamp  duties  on 
legacies,  probates,  administrations,  and 
testamentary  inventories,  for  sums  not  ex« 
needing  100/.»  in  the  year  endins  the  5th 
of  January  1824;  distinguisnine  the 
amount  in  England,  Scotlwd,  and  Ire« 
land." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  ^xdkequer  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  motion.  As  to 
the  other  points  to  which  the  hon.  mem« 
ber  had  alluded,  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  give  him  any  answer,  fhut  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  consider  satis&ctory. 
He  had  lately  looked  with  some  attention 
at  the  subject  of  stamps,  and  particulu'l  j 
at  that  part  of  it  which  involved  the  le* 
gacy  duties.  He  had  not,  however,  been 
yet  able  to  satisfy  himself,  as  to  what  he 
could  and  ought  to  do  by  way  ofrelielw 
He  admitted  that  the  matters  to  which  the 
hon.  member  had  alluded  deserved  hia 
most  serious  attention ;  but  in  saying  sa 
he  begged  not  to  be  understood  as  hold* 
ing  out  any  expectations  eitlier  one  waw 
or  the  other.  After  the  statement  which 
he  had  recently'  made  to  the  House 
respecting  the  finances  of  the  country,  h 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  wilU 
ingly  consent  to  any  material  diminution 
of  the  revenue ;  at  the  same  time,  it  waa 
no  less  his  wish  than  his  duty  to  give  the 
community  every  relief  in  his  power  upon 
those  minor  matters  which,  without  dimi» 
nishing  the  revenue,  were  likely  to  render 
the  raising  of  it  less  severely  &lt  by  that 
public 

Lord  Binning  said,  there  was  one  point 
connected  with  this  subject  to  whicn  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  not  advert* 
ed.  He  alluded  to  the  tax  on  legaoiea 
left  for  charitable  purposes.  He  thought 
this  part  of  the  subject  deserved  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Lockhari  suggested,  that  consider* 
able  expenoe  and  inconvenience,  to  which 
legatees  residing  in  the  country  were 
exposed,  might  be  removed,  if  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  were  to  appofnt 
standmg  commissioners  in  the  several 
counties. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  his  intentimi  t» 
move  for  a  copy  of  the  expensea  attendant 
upon  those  proceedings* 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to» 
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the  mi€f  of  fhe  dajr*  for  tlw  thifd  reaiiog 
of  this  b3), 

Mr«  Hume  laid,  he  had  receifod  a 
communicaiion,  calling  on  him  to  request 
the  pottponement  of  thii  measnre  untiU  ts 
eoDtenta  were  koown  in  Ireland.  Only  a 
few  days  had  ehpied  since  it  was  brought 
into  the  Hoosei  and  it  had  since  been 
hurried  forward,  before  its  object  was 
known  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  asked  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  postpone  the  third 
reading  for  eight  or  ten  days,  until  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  respecting 
it  was  ascertained. 

Mr.  ^lieei  said,  as  it  was  a  subject  which 
had  already  ereated  much  angry  dispute, 
end,  if  not  settled^  was  calcuhited  to  pro- 
duce much  more,  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  proceed  with  the  bill.  At  present,  one 
ptarty  in  Ireland  rilegei^  that  another  was 
doing  that  which  was  contrary  to  tew  ; 
and  as  this  bill  would  prevent  all  further 
doubt  on  the  subjectt  it  was  proper  to 
avoid  unnecessary  delay. 
.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time/ 
and  passed. 

Coal  DutIxs.]  Sir  M.  W.Ridley  pre-^ 
scnted  a  petition  from  the  proprietors  of' 
eollieries  on  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear ; 
aetting  forth : 

•  <«  That  it  being  ^^enerally  understood 
that  a  proposition  will  be  shortly  submit- 
ted to  parliaaient  for  altering  the  existing 
chities  on*  coals,  the 'petitioners  humbly 
beg  leirve  to  state  their  situation,  for  the 
intomatioaand  consideraiion  of  the  House^ 
thatthey  have  an  immense  capital  erobar* 
ked  in  their  mines,  from  which  they  raise 
m  much  larger  quantity  of  coals  than  the 
markets  now  open  to  the  petitioners  can 
take  oi^  burthened  as  they  are  by  the  ex- 
iatiog  duties ;  that  this  surplus  amounts,  in 
many  collieries,  to  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  quantity  worked  (making  a 
total  open  both  rivers,  of  about  400,000 
JLondon  chaldrons),  which  is  wholly  lost 
to  the  proprietor  and  .the  public,  being 
hffm  its  want  of  siae  of  inferior  value,  and 
not  transportable  on  account  of  these 
duties;  thst  the  repeal  of  these  duties 
would  cause  this  surplus  to  be  distributed 
around  the  cout,  and  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  shipping,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 
toring  interests,  and  to  the  immediate 
relie^f  the  poorer  classes  of  those  districts  | 
where,  tmder  the  present  system,  they  feel 
thewresanre  of  taxation  in  the  direct  pro- 
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f  portion  o^the  difficulty  they  have  in  pro- 
curinff  an  article  essentially  necessary  co^ 
th6ir  health  and  comfort ;  that  these  duties 
on  coals  exnorted  from  the  Tyne  at  the 
London  marxet  amount  to  IQi.  8^.,  and  at 
the  coasting  markets  to  6s.  6d. ;  and  on 
ooals  exported  from  the  Wear  to  lOf .  2i/. 
at  the  former  market,  and  to  6s.  at  the. 
latter,  per  London  chaldron ; :  that  the. 
highest  price  charged  by  the  coal-owncrS' 
upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear  for  coals  put  on 
board  is  16».  6d,  and  the  lowest  Ss.  per 
London  chaldron  for  housekeepers  coals,* 
makinff  tbeeeneral  average  upon  all  the 
sorts ofcoal  less  than  I  S<.  per  London  chi|]- 
dron ;  that  any  addition  to^  that  priceto  the 
consumer  depends  on  circumstances  over' 
which  the  petitioners  have  no  control,  and 
in  the   advantages   to  be  derived  from> 
which  they  do  not  participate ;  thai  the- 
petitioners  are  aware  that  an.  impression  • 
exists  that  tliere  is  a  combination  among 
them  by  which  the  priee  of  coals  in  London . 
hah  been  kept  up  oeyond  the  fair  and  free, 
competition  price;  this  the    petitioners 
deny;  for,  on  the  coi^rary,  the  effect  of  > 
Uie  regulations  in  their  trade,  necessary 
for  their  mutual  protection  and  convent* 
ence,  has  been,  to  keep  the  London  mar« : 
ket  folly  supplied,  and  the  price  so  low. 
that  the  inlalod  coal*owners  cannot  corn- 
pete  with  the  petitioners  without  a  sus- 
pension in  their  favour  of  the  just  princi- 
ple of  equal  taxation,  which  was  recogni- 
zed by  the  legislature  in  the  act  passed 
in  1805  for  allowing  a  limited  quantity  of 
canal  coals  to  be  brought  to  tlie  port  of 
London,  upon  payment  of  equal  duties 
with  the  sea-borne  coals;  that  the  petitionr 
ers  are  convinced  that  the  existing  duties 
are  the  chief  grievance  that  the  consu- 
mers have  to  complain  of  apd  that  these, 
duties  are  a  partial  and  impolitic  tax  upoi>« 
the  capital  and  industry  or  the  Nortliern 
countieSynKhd  of  all  places  to  which  sea-- 
borne   coals  can    be  transported,  from 
which  they  oueht  to  be  relieved;  the  pe-- 
titioners therefore  pray- ,andbumbly  pray, 
that  the  House  will  be  pleased,  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  will  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod secure  to  the  petitioners  and  the  con- 
somert  of  coals  the  benefitsof^a  free  trade, 
and  that  in  the  meantime,  in  considering 
any  regulations  that  may  be  proposed  for 
securing  to  London  a  supply  of  this  ne- 
cessary article  of  life,  the  House  will  not 
abandon  the  principles  of  .equal  taxation 
and  free  competition,  nor  permit  the  Intro*, 
duction  of  inland  coals  without  subjecting 
them  to  equal  duties  with  the  aca*bonie 
coals."  £ 
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The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  comnittee  on  the  coal  ectt*, 
^  Sir  Af.  W.  Bidky  obwwed,  thai  the 
pethkm  which  be  bad  Jtitt  prcaepted  from 
the  coal^ovrnera  of  the  Nc^th   embraced 
the  principle  which  he  felt  it  his  doty  to 
sapport.   The  question  he  wished  to  bring 
under  their  ooosideration  was  extremely 
important ;  and  he  requested  the  attention 
d[  the  oommttteey  for  a  short  time,  while 
he  laid  down  the  grounds  on  which  the 
proposition  he  intended  to  condude  with 
was  founded.    His  object  was,  that  the 
alterations  proposed  to  be  made  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  coal 
duties  should  he  re-considered,  before 
they  were  ultimately  carried  into  eflfect. 
Those  alterations  would,  he  was  convinced, 
considerably  injure  the  ecMil^trade  of  Lon- 
don, if  not  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
were,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  founded  on 
an  absurd  and  unjust  principle  of  tasatbn. 
He  was  sure  that  no  one  who  had  heard 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  detail- 
ed to  the  House  the  financial  situation  of 
the  country,  or  who  had  read  the  speech 
whidi  he  made  on  that  oocasion,  could 
feel  other  sensations  than  those  of  pleasure 
at  the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  by  which  that  speech  was  distin- 
guished—prineiples  which  were  then  ge- 
nerally approved  of  and  asserted.     But  in 
proportion  as  he  felt  pleased  at  that  ex- 
position, did  he  afterwards  feel  dissatisfied 
when  he  found  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  sd  soon  forgotten  the  principleB 
of  equal  taxation,  and  adopted  a  partial 
and  unfair  system  with  respect  to  two 
commodities  of  the  same  kind.    When 
the  right  hon.  gentleroan,  at  the  period  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  making  an  alteration  in  the  duty 
on  rum,  he  had  said,  *<  It  is  my  intention 
to  propose  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
rum,  so  as  <to'  relieve  it  from  one  of  the 
peculiar  difficultien  under  which  it  labours, 
by  reducing  that  duty  to  the  level  of  the 
duty  on  British  spirits.    No  one,  I  pre- 
sume, can  think  it   desinyble  to  reauce 
the  duty  on  rum  lower  than  the  duty  on 
spirits  produced  by  British  distillation. 
All  that  can  be  done  with  propriety  is, 
to   put   them  on  the  same  footing  I  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  make  a  reduction  of 
one  shilling  and  three  half-pence  a  gallon 
in  the  dutjr  on  rum.'*    Here  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  fair  and  just  taxation  laid  aown 
tn  one  instance ;  and  he  could  not  conceive 
why,    in    legislating    on    another,    the 
right  hoB.  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
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deviate  from  that  principle.  Why,  instead^ 
of  pursuing  this  system  of  equality,  he  had 
chosen  to  exempt  from  taxation  one 
species  of  coal,  wnile  he  placed  a  harsh 
and  unjust  impost  on  another,  he  could 
not  conceive.  It  was  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman's  duty  to  legislate  for  the  ge- 
neral interest.  The  agricultural  interest 
and  the  distilling  interest  were  afiected  bj 
the  alteration  in  the  duty  on  rum.  The 
ri^ht  hon.  gentlenum  on  this  point  had 
said,  <•  I  am  aware,  tiiat  there  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  practice  of 
levying  the  duty  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  spirit,  which  may  prevent  our 
bringing  the  two  descriptions  of  spirits  to 
exactly  the  same  point  of  equalization : 
but  then  it  oup;ht  to  be  recollected  by 
those  who  are  mterested  in  the  question^ 
that  the  distillers  of  Bridsh  spirits  are  also 
liable  to  the  malt  duty.  So  tnat  I  believe, 
where  the  whole  is  taken  together,  the 
difference  between  these  two  interests  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  bdanced  by  the 
proposed  reduction.  Whether  or  not 
this  diminution  of  duty  will  have  any  im- 

Fortant  effect  upon  the  dealing  in  ronay 
do  not  know.  It  may  be  said,  that  it 
will  not  do  much  for  the  West  Indies ; 
perhaps  not.  But  I  know  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  sound  in  principle ;  and  I  am  always 
ready  to  adopt  a  measure  that  Is  sound  in 
principle,  even  though  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  extensive  benefit  from  it  in  the  first 
instance,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  Sts 
result  cannot  be  bad.  A  measure  sound 
in  principle  may,  or  rather  it  must,  ulti- 
mately lead  to  good.  If  we  cannot  do  all 
we  would,  let  us  do  all  we  can."  *  Now» 
if  the  principle  were  a  sound  and  good 
one,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  why  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had,  in  another  case^ 
acted  on  a  very  diflbrent  principle  ^  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  one  bodv  of 
persons  dealing  in  a  necessary  of  li(e» 
should  be  favoured  more  than  another 
body  occupied  in  the  selfsame  trade  ?  Was 
it  for  the  oenefit  of  the  consumer  ?  If  it 
was,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  carry 
the  principle  further.  He  must  repeal,  at 
once,  if  it  were  possible,  the  entire  du^ 
on  coals.  The  consumer  would  then 
indeed  be  considerably  benefitted ;  and  no 
party  would  have  just  cause  for  complaint. 
Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  legis- 
lating on  this  question;*  not  confine  him- 
self to  one  party.  Let  him  consider  not 
only  the  situation  of  the  inland  coal  trade, 

*  See  To),  x*  p.  SSi. 
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tal  the  iUle,  alMi,  of  the  coal  tilde  ill  the 
noitlk  It  mult  be  knowo  to  all,  that  the 
oonheni  ownen  had  coals  of  various  de- 
■criptioDS,  maov  of  them  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  which  fetched  an  inferior 
price— just  as  mm  the  case  with  inland 
€oala»*Dttt  they  paid  on  those  inferior 
coals  precisely  we  same  duty  as  was  leried 
en  the  bMttliat  came  to  market.  Now,  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  to  bring 
into  competition  with  a  good  artide  a 
commodity  of  inferior  quality,  there  cer- 
taittly  ought  to  be  an  eipial  portion  of  tax 
taken  o^  so  as  to  reduce  tiie  two  articles 
to  something  Uke  a  lerel. 

The  right  hon*  gentleman  had  obserred, 
<hat  tlie  iaterasts  wliich  had  grown  up 
onder  the  existing  coal  system  were  sucd 
OS  topievent  htm  from  proposing  a  pl«i  by 
which,  on  this  point,  an  act  of  general 
svlief,  and  of  strict  justice  to  the  whole 
country,  might  be  eflbcted.  He  had, 
however,  rec  to  learn  what  those  interests 
were.  The  general  interests  of  the  public 
oorely  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any 

Crticolar  interest;  and,  when  the  right 
n.  gentleman  spoke  of  particular  inteiw 
csta,  he  most  have  recollected,  that  they 
hail  eoly  sprung  up,  under  the  present 
duties,  in  the  course  of  o  centnry.  The 
odiMoet  of  the  introdoetion  of  inland  ooids 
hnd  always  attsacted  the  attention  of  the 
northern  eoai-owoers;  and  they  Imd  ooo- 
otantl^jT  resisted  any  attempt  to  bring  those 
coals  into  the  maricet,  by  the  operation  of 
ooy  measura  that  would  act  as  a  protect- 
ing doty.  To  prove  that  government  had 
olways  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye,  the 
coal  coasting  trade,  the  hon.  banmet  read 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  in 
whidi,  and  arar  several  prefiitorv  obaer* 
Totiona,  hededared,  that  *<  the  coal-ownerB 
had  been  taught  that  eoveroment  would 
never  cease  to  protect  ttie  coastiw  trade." 
Ho  also  dted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ward  to 
the  secretary  of  the  coal  trade,  in  which 
that  gentleman  stated  "that  stations 
ohould  l>e  appoiatod,  and  duties,  equal  to 
theeooMiM  cwties,  levied  on  inland  cod/* 
Tliis  denny  ibowed  the  existence  of  a 
ftding  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
that  the  northern  owners  were  Hkely  to 
be  injmod  by  the  introduction  of  inland 
ceolt,  eaoept  under  certain  regulations. 
The  ri|^t  hooi  gentleman  had  spolsen  of 
the  useless,  unmeaning,  and  pfopostefous 
restriction  on  the  impoitation  of  inland 
cad,  ^ick  operated  as  a  prohilNtioB. 
He  agreed  wkh  the  right  hen.  gentleaian, 


tiiat  it  did  operate  as  a  prohibition ;  aiMi 
it  might,  he  conodved,  be  removed  at  the 
present  moment,  an  equivalent  rdiefbeiog 
granted  to  the  northern  owners,  fhi  ISOI, 
as  a  protection  to  the  sea-bonie  coal,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  charge  a  duty  of 
lOt.  2ri.  a  ton  on  cods  of  a  certdn  quality, 
broittht  by 'the  caod,  which  was  equd  lo 
the  duty  <»  Si.  IniLa  diddron  pddonseo- 
bomecoala.  Onthatoccasion,aminutewss 
written  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  then  wi 
the  Treasury,  the  reodkction  of  whiob 
would,  perhaps,  induce  him  lo  lend  the 
northern  owners  a  hand,  instead  of  over- 
tumlna  thalwhkh  he  had  himself  assisted 
to  build  up.  In  that  minnte,  dated  the 
6th  of  ApnI.  1805,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man observed  «<  That  the  sde  of  cods 
brought  hj  the  Grand  Junction  Caod  must, 
of  necessihr,  excite  the  jealousy  of  those 
who  brou^t  sea-borne  coals  ;*'  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  confident  hope  that  the  former 
wodd  not  he  allowed  **  to  interfere  with 
no  vduablo  a  branch  of  British  navi- 
gation." 

He  wodd  now  refer  to  oertaio  language 
which  the  diancelior  of  the  Excl^quer 
had  hdd  when  he  first  touched  on  this 
aalnecti^language  which,  coming  from 
aoch  high  autboritjr,  most  have  had  the 
cIEn^  of  coaveviaff  impressions  very  unf». 
TonmUe  to  a  highly  nespectabie  dass  of 
men.  He  could  not,  however,  bring  hio»- 
sdf  to  believe  that  such  was  the  intention 
of  the  right  hon«  gentleman.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  dedared,  that  he 
would  remit  Ss.  4^  per  chaMron  on  cods 
brought  to  the  London  market.  Now, 
before  he  proceeded  further,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  he  hinsdf  had  no 
objection  wliatever  to  this  reduction  of 
dnty.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  that 
more  should  be  taken  off;  but  he  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  measure  was  sati»> 
fiMtory  to  the  people  of  London.  He 
had  seen  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  merchants,  Imnkers,  and  tra- 
den  of  the  city  of  London,  who  were 
desirous  thst  the  diw  id.  shodd  be  retah^ 
ed,  lor  the  purpose  of  improving  theme- 
tropdis.  The'right  hon.  gentleman,  by 
takmg  off  8r.  4d.  from  the  duty  on  sea* 
borne  coal,  and  by  making  a  much  larger 
reduction  in  the  duty  payable  on  inlimd 
cod,  did,  in  fret,  introouce  a  system  of 
unjust  because  unequal,  tsxatioo ;  because 
he  treated  with  marked  diffierence  the 
same  commodity  coming  from  different 
warts  of  the  same  country.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  confidenUy  aUted 
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thflt^fluch  a  regulation  would  hafb  a  be- 
nefidal  effect.  It  will  put  an  end  to  the 
power  which  those  who  engage  in  this 

•  trade  now  poBseM»  in  cocnuion  with  all 
monopokfltn,  to  enhailoe  the  price  of  coals 
b^ond  their  fair  ▼^Qe,t>7Stating  the  sap- 

'ply,  and  proportioning  it  to  their  own  io- 
teresta  rather  than  •  to  the  wants  of  the 

•  consumer/*  This  was  a  -point,  respect- 
ing the  coal  trade,  which  appeared  to  be 
understood.    It  was  said,'  that  there  was 

•  a  regulation  amongst  the  coal^owners 
to  limit 'the  quantity  of  coals  sent  to 
London.  Now,  he  begged  leave  to  state 
to  the  committee— -and  he  would,  if  ne- 
cessary, prove  the  fact  at  the  bar  of  the 

-House,— that  there  was   no  regulation 

•  between'  the  cold-owners,  directly  or  in- 
.  directly,  the  quantity  of  coals  s^nt  to 

Lond'dn.  All  the  regulations  thev  en- 
tered into  had  for  their  object  to  make  the 
best  of  their  time  and  the  most  of  their 
oapitat.  The  coals  supplied  by  Shields 
•and  Newcastle  were  taken  from  5&  collier- 
ies, the  property  of  150  proprietors. 
They  gave  ehnployroent,  food  and  raiment, 
to  not  less  than  100,000  persons.  They 
were  prohibited  by  sea-auties  from  car- 
rying coals  into  the  foreign  market.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  coals  was,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  trade,  annually 
wasted.  If  they  could  intro  duce  small 
coals  into  the  London  market— and  they 
would  answer  every  bit  as  well  as  large— ^ 
it  would  -  be  a  very  great  advantage  to 
them :  but  while  the  large  coal  was  so 
entirely  preferred  in  Lonmn,  small  cosd 
could  not  be  brought  in,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  export  it.  The  only  regu- 
lation which  the  owners  iiad,  with  respect 
to  the  London  market,  was,  that  the  quan* 
tity  assignable  to  the  metropolis  should 
be  in  certain  proportions,  and  at  certain 
times;  but  nothing  whatsoever  existed  to 
limit  the  quantity  which  it  might  be  found 
expedient  to  send  to  the  London  market. 
The  coal-owners  were  a  little  too  far  north 
to  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest.  Those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  colliery 
business  must  Lnowj  that  the  expense,  .of 
die  owner  must,  in  many  respects,  be  the 
same,  whether  the  quantity  of  coal  he 
raised  was  great  or  small.  Therefore  it 
was  clear,  that  the  more  he  shipped  to 
London,  the  greater  must  be  his  profit. 

To  prove  that  the  supply,  of  coals  for 
the  London  market  was  not  so  limited  as 
to  enhance  the  price,  even  supposing  for 
argument's  sake,  that  such  a  reguEnion 
existed  as  tha^  which  had  been  aUuded  to^ 
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he  would  caU  the  attendon  of  the  House 
to  a  document  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
For  many  years  the  price  chared  by  the 
coal-owners  had  not  been  raised.  At 
length  a  rise  from  2f.  to  4fS*  took  place. 
But,  it  must  be  observed, jthat  the  charge 
which  was  made  in  the  London  market 
'  depended  on  the  coal  duties,  over  which 
the  coal'^owners  had  no  control.  He  held 
in  his  hand  an  account  of  the  number  of 
ships  at  mhrket,  for  every  day  during  the 
year  1823,  and  it  appeared  from  that  do- 
•cument,  that  there  were  but  five  days  in 
the  whole  year,  when  the  entire  supply  of 
coals  in  the  market  was  brought  up. 
.Hiere  were  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  the  following  ships  lefk  unsold  :->- 
In  January  250,  February  104,  March 
250,  April  126,  May  116,  June  44,  July 
72,  August  126,  September  156,  October 
97,  November  4S,  December  569.  <  Here 
it  appeared  that  there  wss,  in  some  in- 
-stances,  a  supply  of  250  ships  unsold  in 
the  market.  The  legislature  had  thought 
proper,  for  the  security  of  the  consumer 
to  appoint  certain  officers  denominated 
meters,  whose  duty  it  was,  to  see  that  the 
coals  were  properly  delivered  ;  but,  it 
very  often  happened,  that,  for  want  of 
meters,  the  ships  could  not  deliver  their 
cargoes.  To  provethis  fact,  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet read  an  acctiunt,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  at  different  periods  in  the 
year  1823,  there  were  from  10  to  265  ships 
waiting  for  meters. 

>  Having  stated  thus  much  in  defence  of 
the  coail'owners,  he  should  jnerely  state, 
that  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  in 
the.  resolutions  which  he  .  was  about  to 
propose,  was,  to  put  the  two  trades  on  aa 
equality,  as  he  supposed  the  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman  had  intenched.  He  wished  to 
leave  untouched  a  wholesome  and  just 
principle,  that  of  equality  of  taxation,  so 
far  as  regarded  two  dealers  in  the  same 
commodity.  The  hon.  baronet  concluded 
by  reading  the  following  resolutions  ;-^ 
**  1.  That  the  present  duties  on  coals, 
£ulm,  and  cinders,  carried  coastwise,  or 
bv  inland  navigation,  from  any  port  or 
place,  to  any  place  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex or  Hertford,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine, and  that  the  following  duties  shall 
be  hereafter  paid  thereon,  via«— on  coals, 
culm,  and  cinders,  in  case  such  are  usual* 
ly  sold  by  weight,  4».  6d.  per  ton.  and 
in  case  such  coals,  culm,  and  cindeoi  are 
usually  sold  by  measure,  6<.  per  chal^oti, 
.That  all  coals,  culm,  and  cinuers,  navigat- 
ed by  the  Graod-Junction  or  Padduigtop 
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•canilt  Gbning  neftr  the  stonet  or  pott,  at 
GroT8  bonk  ;  or  if  by  tbe  Thaiiiei»  com- 
ing up  to  tbe  City  stoney  shall  pay,  if 
«wually  sold  by  weight,  S«.  per  ton.  and 
if  by  measurei  4«.  6d,  per  chaldron ; 
Second,  that,  next  year,  a  furdier  redae- 
tfoo  of  ^ty  to  tbe  amount  of  2f.  sbidl 
takepUu:e.  And  third,  that  it  ii  expe- 
dient that  tbe  said  dutieabe  totaliyp  but 
gradoally  repaaled." 

Tbe  first  resolation  having  been  moved, 
MfiLUikian  said,  that  if  he  thought 
that  any  benefit  could  possibly  arise  from 
the  Hon.  baronet*s  recommendation,  be 
would  be  the  very  last  man  to  object  to  it. 
When  the  duty  on  coob  earned  coastwiae 
•  was  first  projected,  -  the  principles  of  poK- 
tieal  economy  were  not  so  well  known  as 
they  were  at  present*  It  was  then  fek, 
that  coals  borne  by  sea  had  a  very  great 
advantage  over  those  which  were  carried 
by  land ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  that 
at  that  period  the  conveyance  by  canal  was 
extremely  limited.  Tl4  sea  was  an  open 
navigation  ;  it  afforded  advantages  not 
possessed  by  any  other  mode  of  convey- 
ance, and  therefore  duties  were  imposed 
on  that  species,  of  carriage*  In  1805, 
when  the  Grand*  Junction  canal  waafinidi- 
ed,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  place  a 
heavy  doty  on  coals  carried  through  that 
cbanoeL  Thia  he  looked  upon  as  a  great 
injustice*  If  it  were  intended  to  pmcB  a 
tax  on  inland  coals,  why  wasit  confined 
•to  only  part  ot  the  inland  trade*  whilst 
every  other  portion  of  it  was  sufired  to 
jremaiB  untaxed  ?  There  were  huodreda 
^]^lacea  where  inland  coal  came  in  coo^ 
petition  with  the  sea-4Minie  coal*  Here 
only  it.  was  excluded*  If  the  ri^t  hon. 
gemleman  did  not  repeal  the  tax  in  thia 
solitary  instance, .  the  owners  of  inland 
coal  had  a  much  areater  right  to  complain 
of  injustice  than  tiie  norUiem  coaUownera 
•This  tax  on  inland  coal  was  imposed  in 
•1005*  At  that  period)  tiie>  Grand-Junc- 
tion company  hadneailv  completed  their 
nodertakmg*  The  northern  coal*owners, 
afraid  that .  inland  coal  would  be  brought 
to  theiff  market  by  that  canal,  contrived, 
that  a  dense,  which  pievented  the  impoi^ 
tation  of  sndi  coal,  siiodld  be  introduced, 
4ioder  the  maak  of  protecting  the  revenue* 
Thoee  {^tiemen,  not  content  with  pre- 
venting inland  coal  from  eomioff  into  the 
Londoonarket,astliesea-ooaldid»  procur- 
ed the  insiertion  of  a  provisioo  in  the  bill, 
which  gave  to  their  coala  a  monopoly,  not 
merriy  of  tbe  Lendott^nuudket»  bnt  of  the 
country,  for  seventeen  milce  round  it. 


Hie  hon.  baronet  had  neglected  to  state 
the  price  of  each  sort  of  coals.  No  doubt 
he  oepended  on  the  principle ;  but,  the 
scale  of  prices  was  necessary  for  .the 
elucidation  of  the  question.  His  (Mr. 
L's)  object  was,  to  show  the  House  Ae 
cost  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ioiand  ooals 
at  Paddington,  the  cost  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  sea-borne  coal  inthepooI,anathen 
to  prove,  that  the  freight,  chargee^  and 
king's  duty  were  far  neavier  on  the  In- 
land than  on  the  sea-borne  coal.  The 
freight  and  other  small  charges  on  Stewart 
or  Wall's-end  coals,  as  cbmparedirith  tbe 
prime  cost,  was  as  11  to  17;  and  on 
Staffordshire  coals,  as  29|  to  18.  The 
amount  of  king's  duty  and  other  triflmg 
charges  on  Newcastie  coals,-  was  as  13 
to  17 ;  on  inland  coak,  including  the 
London.duty,itwa8asl9tol8.  So&aton 
both  these  beada  of  charges,  as  compared 
with  the  prime  cost,  the  lolaod  coals  were 
taxed  infinitely  more  than  the  sea  coals* 
The  charge  for  tonnage  on  the  inland 
coals  was .  also  worthy  of'  notice.'  On  a 
quantity  of  coals,  which  cost  18/.,  the  ton^ 
nage  charge  would  be  80/.  or  .dl^,':being 
1€§  per  cent  on  the  prime  .cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle. No  person  needs  be  surprised  at  the 
small  quantity  of  inland  coal  introduced 
to  the  London  market,  from  the  year  1807 
to  the  year  1815..  During  .tiHat.  period, 
only  50,000  tons  had  been  nav^ated  be- 
yond the  stone  in  lord  Clarendon's  Fisilu 
In  1814, 1815,  and  1816,  there  wera4,859 
iona  of  inland  coal  brought  to  the  London 
market.    In  1821  1,959  tonsrin  1823, 


dl2.tons:  in  1828, j663  tons.    Some  «p. 
prehensions,  were   entertained,  <that  the 


^dUtiea  affioldedbythe  Grand-Junction 
canal  would  operate.  *  niQst  prejudiciallT 
against  the  northern  coal-owners  byad- 
jnittinp  the  importation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  inlatidcoal  to  the:  London 
market;  but  he  would  ask  whether,  on 
the  contrary,  that  work  had  not  been 
moreadvantageoua  to  them  than  to  any 
other  body  of  men?  llieylhad  an  op- 
portunity of  sendihg  their  dMls  from  the 
Thamea  to  the  interior  by  that  channel, 
instead  of  beioe  conipelled  to  use  waggon 
carriage ;  whidi  was  far.mdre  expensive  ? 
They  had  thus  an  exclusive  nioiK>poly 
through  a  country  extending  from  twen^ 
ty-five  to  thirty  miles.  The  bon.baconet*a 
constitoents  stood,  therefore,. in  a  much 
better  situation  than  his.(Mr..L's)  did. 
It,ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the 
northern  ooal-owneQi  bad,  and.  probably 
alwaya  would  havoi  anunvaryieg  deaaand 
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fSdr  their  ci»h  for  danidtiic  purpoMh-a 
mftiter  of  no  small  importance «  The  coal 
Pfoprietoiff  of  the  north,  even  on- 
der  the  circtunatanoes  of  which  they 
compiaiaed,  would  have  an  overpowering 
advantage  over  the  inland  proprietori,  and 
^Mie  which  the  latter  would  never,  pro- 
babljr  be  able  to  surmount.  With  the 
duty  rediioed»  as  it  was  to  be,  or  even  re- 
duced still  further,  the  inland  coals  conld 
never  come,  in  any  great  quantity,  into 
the  market  of  London  ;  nor  did  the  in- 
land proprietors  insagiae  that  in  the  long 
run,  they  could  resist  the  mdual  re- 
duction of  the  duty  oo  cofus  from  the 
■ortb.  Hoy  for  himself,  spoke  without 
thesmaliest  peiaonal  inteJRest ;  and,  so  fiw, 
was  differently  circmntanced  from  hon. 
asembers  on  the  other  side,  who  would 
be  likely  to  address  die  ooaunittee  upon 
the  subject.  He  should  certainly  sit  down 
by  opposing  the  proposidoa  en  the  hon. 
baronet. 

The  Chanceihr  of  the  Exehequor  nmd^ 
he  felt  himself  bound,  in  justice  to  the 
hoa.  baronet  oppoaite,  ^d  bis  friends,  .to 
aay  a  &w  woros  oi  expfanatioa  of  the 
•remark  attributed  to  hhn  on  a  former 
••eniag.  The  words  quoted  against  hin, 
aa  tm  monopolies,  were  correct;  but  the 
apirit  of  them  had  been  a  little  nnstakeo. 
They  had  been  used,  be  believed,  with 
nferenoe  to  seme  part  of  a  petition,  coa»- 
piaining  of  combination,  presented  by  one 
of  the  noa.'meaabeKS  for  she  eity  of  Lod- 
cloD ;  ^eertaioly,  without  any  intention  of 
casting  a  slur  upon  individuals.  Becaase, 
sa  fact,  if  the  legiskture  had  given  the 
jiortfacm  ooaU)wnen  a  practiMl  mono- 
poly, no  oneoould  blaaM  them  for  avaii- 
lag  themselves  of  it.  All  he  had  said  was 
fhis-^that  if  they  had  by  law  the  practical 
power  of  a  moaopoly,  laight  it  not  be  ^ 
Soalter  tbeatate  of  thehiw,  whether ch^ 
actually  mide  ase  of  that  power  or  not  ? 
With  respect  to  the  reduction  which  he 
bad  proposed  in  the  duQr  upon  inland 
coal,  he  wu  desinnis,  in  fact,  only  to 
rectify  a  kind  of  mistake  that  had  been 
committed.  The  existiag  kw  restrii^ed 
the  importation  of  inland  coal  into  Lon- 
doo  to  annurily  WfOOOtoos.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  law  thought  that,  with 
safety  to  the  northern  intorests,  SOfiOO 
tons  might  actually  be  admitted :  but  the 
duty  which  this  coal  paid  preveated  50,000 
lonst  or  a  tenth  part  of  50*000  tons,  from 
being  sent ;  so  toat,  in  Act,  it  made  the 
resomion  as  to  the  quantity  which  might 
come  al^ogetber  nugatory,  and  imposed 
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a  hardship  which.  It  was  evident,  the  le- 
gislature had  not  intended.    The  hon. 
baronet  said,  that  the  reason  the  intend 
coal  could  not  bear  a  high  duty  wav,  its 
mferior  quality ;  and  that  if  the  duty  upon 
it  was  to  be  lowered,  it  ought  also  to  be 
lowered  upon  the  inferior  sea  coal,  which 
paid  the  same  duties  at  present  as  the 
dearest  coal  at  asarket.    But,  there  were 
reasons,  independent  of  its  quality,  why 
the  hhod  coal  could  not  bear  high  dnt^ ; 
namely,  the  heavy  tonnage  which  it  paid, 
for  instance,  to  the  canal  companies-*-^ 
charge  from  which  the  northern  coal  was 
altogether  free.    And,  after  all,  what  was 
it  that  the  aorthem  coal  proprietors  were 
alarmed  at?     Could  their  London  sale 
of  1,400,000  chaldrons  a  year  be  mudi 
endangered  by  an  inland  sale  of  50,000 
tons?    In  fact,  their  denumd  had  been 
rather  increasing  ever  since  the  peace; 
and  now  there  was  to  be  a  reduction  of 
price  to  the  consumer,  unless  the  consumer 
was  defeated  by  some  combination  which 
thelegisiature  was  practicaUy  unable  to 
resist.    Tiiev  had  a  growing  market,  and 
a  reduced  duty;  and  what  more  couU 
they  well  desire  ?    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man sat  down   wrth  cbservingp  that  he 
certainly  could  not  go  the  length  of  pledge 
ing  hinoaelf  to  get  rid  of  the  coast  duties 
on  coate  within  the  next  three  years,  bo* 
cause,  independent  of  any  question  of 
poiicy«  the  revenue  could  not  afford  to 
lose  the  money.    He  could  not,  at  pre- 
sent, apare  900,000L  a*year.    It  was  poa- 
sible  he  might  be  wrong  in  bis  view  of 
4he  best  asm  of  dealing  with  the  surphis 
which  tbe  country  had  dispoaeable;  but 
he  could  act  assent  to  a  proposal  which 
would  go  to  deatroy  the  whole  foundaftioa 
be  had  built  apon.    For  these  reasons, 
be  objected  to  the  eesolutions  of  the  hon. 
baronet. 

.Mr.  CutUeri  Eliisan  denied  the  eads- 
tence  of  any  c^binaiion  among  the  coal- 
owners  of  the  north,  and  trusted  that  no 
one  would  continue  to  impute  it  to  theBl^ 
after  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
disavowed.  The  reducdon  proposed  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
duty  upon  intend  coal,  seemc«  to  him  act 
to  be  justified  upon  any  sound  principle. 
The  fluctuation  which  took  place  in  the 
price  of  coals  in  the  London  markett  arose 
-out  of  causes  with  which  the  pk-owaera 
had  noilmig  to  do.  They  arose  almost 
entir^y  ia  Uiapool,  and  might  be  checked, 
in  a  considoiwle  degvee,  by  a  ohsoge  of 
Che  dty  regulations. 
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Sir  John  WraUedey  was  soiW  to  lee 
an  opposition  to  the  chancellor  or  the  Ex- 
chequer's intention  in  favour  of  the  inland 
coaly  because  most  of  the  persons  inter- 
ested in  that  proposed  measare  had  left 
towni  not  anticipating  any  resistance  to 
it.  At  present^  the  House  would  see 
that  the  duij  on  inland  coai  amounted  to 
a  prdiibition ;  for  such  a  Quantity  as  900 
or  1»900  tons  in  a  year  could  have  no  view 
to  general  consomptiony  and,  in  fact,  was 
only  brought  to  London  for  certain  specific 
purposes.  Surely,  if  there  was  any  likeli- 
nood  of  combination  among  the  coaU 
ownera  of  the  north,  the  true  way  to  de- 
feat it  was,  to  give  every  facility  to|the 
inland  coal-owners;  among  whom  the 
mode  of  working  made  combination  im- 
possible. He  admitted,  that  very  little 
of  the  Inland  coal,  under  any  circum- 
staoces,  would  come  into  the  London 
market ;  but  it  was  fair  to  the  coal-owner, 
as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
aumer,  that  it  should  have  the  power,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  of  coming  there.  At 
present,  however,  the  Staffordshire  pro- 
prietors were  actually  in  apprehension 
that  the  northern  owners  would  not 
merely  keep  possession  of  London,  but 
compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets. 

Hilr.  Siuari  Wariley  said,  that  the 
northern  coat-owners  asked  for  no  advan- 
tage over  the  inland  proprietors,  except 
the  advantage  which  they  had  received 
friMD  nature.  Th^  had  the  best  article 
to  sell,  and  the  cheapest;  and  all  they 
required  was,  to  be  let  alone  with  it.  They 
naked  for  no  duties  to  be  imposed  upon 
others;  they  only  wished  to  be  relieved 
from  unreasonable  duties  which  were  im- 
posed upon  themselves.  Now,  hon.  gen- 
tlemen talked  of  the  antiqui^  of  those 
duties.  Certalnly,theyhaddastedagreat  deal 
too  long :  but  would  any  one  argue  that 
tbey  had  ever  been  imposed  upon  any 
thing  like  a  principle  of  trade,  or  with 
any  other  view  than  that  of  extracting 
revenue  flrom  a  commoditT  which  was 
supposed  to  be  well  calculated  to  aflbrd 
it  r  Was  the  House  aware  that  the  ave- 
rage price  of  coals  was  ISf.  a  chaldron 
at  Newcastle;  sonve  were  as  high  as  16r., 
but  some  were  low;  so  that  IS«.  was  a 
high  average ;  and  that  these  coals  paid 
a  duty  of  more  than  12i.  6d.  a  chaldron  ? 
He  repeated,  that  the  sea  coals  wanted 
no  advantage  or  protection.  They  only 
wanted  to  be  Im  to  themselves.  He 
desired  00  limitation  as  to  the  quantity 
of  Stalbidshire  ooal  brought  to  London. 


Let  the  restrictioii  be  taken  off:  but  then, 
if  the  sea  coal  could  go  cheaper  than  the 
inland  coal  to  Berkshire  or  Oxfordshire, 
why  80. much  the  better  for  the  consumer, 
and' the  inland  coal-owner  ought  not  to 
complain.  Let  the  duties,  which  now 
pressed  unfairly  upon  the  northern  pro- 
prietors, be  taken  off,  and  they  would 
realize  the  apprehension  of  the  inland 
owners— they  would  supply  those  places. 
The  proposition,  that  the  mland  coal  was 
entitled  to  pay  a  less  duty  in  London  than 
the  sea  coal,  because  it  came  to  town  by 
a  more  chargeable  road,  and  because  there 
were  more  expenses  in  bringing  it,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  to  which 
he  bad  ever  listened.  Upon  exactly  the 
same  principle,  a  tax  might  be  laid  upon 
Kent  or  Essex  wheat,  to  balance  the  ad- 
ditional cost  which  attended  wheat  com- 
ing from  Yorkshire.  This  certainly  was 
a  little  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade ;  but|  if  the  course  was  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  one  article,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  taken  with  respect  to  another ; 
and  that  the  Essex  wheat  would  be  chared 
with  a  duty  for  the  benefit  of  Yorkshire. 
But,  in  fact,  he  knew  what  had  led  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  this  mea- 
sure in  favour  of  the  inland  coal-owners. 
The  r^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  been  misled 
by  a  ciy  of  monopoly  in  the  north ;  where 
the  proprietors  certaialy  had  a  monopoly, 
for  they  had  an  article  which  could  never 
be  driven  out  of  the  market.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  the  coal  proprietors 
of  the  north  were  afraid  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  measure  at  present ; 
but  tbey  were  afraid,  and  fairly  so,  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  proceeded.  The 
measure,  at  this  moment,  could  do  the 
sea  coaUowners  no  hurt;  but  circum- 
stances might  arise  under  which  it  would 
do  them  hurt.  At  present,  take  the  pro- 
posed duty  off,  and  the  inland  coals  would 
not  come ;  but  the  duty  was  taken  off  to 
cover  the  greater  expense,  to  the  inland 
coal,  of  carriage.  Suppose  a  war,  or  the 
rumour  of  a  warv  which  doubled  the  freight 
and  insurance  of  the  sea  coal— in  what 
situation  would  those  who  dealt  in  It  stand 
then  ?  The  hon.  member  then  commented 
upon  the  usefulness,  at  least,  of  protecting 
the  sea-coal  trade,  on  account  of  the 
nursery  which  it  formed  for  our  seamen. 
Mr.  W.  Courtenay  wished  that  a  tax 
so  full  of  extreme  hardship  and  impolicy, 
rmsed  upon  one  of  the  essential  articles 
of  life»  could  be  entirely  done  away  with. 
He  expatiated  upon  the  benefits  which  a 
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total  repeal  of  it  would  confer  on  the 
western  counties,  where  all  enterprise  in 
manufacture  was  checked  at  present  by 
the  weight  of  these  unequal  duties*  He 
could  not  determine  whether  or  not  tlie 
plan  of  reduction  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  was  the  best  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  a  gradual 
and  total  repeal. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that  the  argument 
had  been  almost  entirely  conducted,  as  if 
it  only  referred  to  a  struggle  or  competi- 
tion, between  the  Staffordshire  and  the 
northern  coal-owners  about  the  monopoly 
of  the  London  market.  The  fact  was, 
that  there  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  any  such  question*  There  was 
no  competition,  there  could  be  none,  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  coals ;  so  great 
were  the  natural  advantages  on  one  side.' 
As  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
the  committee  had  only  to  notice  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  competition,  slight 
as  it  was,  which  ahready  existed.  The 
northern  .coals  which  came  into  the  ports 
of  London  ascended  the  Thames,  charged 
with  all  these  extraordinary  and  unequal 
duties,  as  high  as  the  stone  at  Staines; 
they  went  on  to  Windsor,  and  even  as 
far  as  Reading,  where  they  met  the  inland 
coals,  charged  with  no  duty  whatever. 
Now,  let  the  committee  observe  the  re- 
sult of  this  conflict.  .  The  inland  coals 
could  not  keep  the  markets  into  which 
the  northern  coals  entered,  charged  with 
the  heavy  duties,  and  the  extraordinary 
expense  of  freight  incurred  in  ascending 
the  Thames ;  but  they  were  pushed  back 
Into  their  own  domicile,  where  alone  they 
could  get  and  kjeep  any  steady  rate  of 
consumption.  A  eood  fire  was,  doubtless, 
a  very  conafortable  thing :  but,  was  not 
plenty  of  .light  also  i^  very  comfortable 
thine  ?  For  his  part,  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  choice  with  him,  he  could  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  preferring  lisht  to  fire.  He 
would,  therefore,  prefer  the  repeal  of  the 
window-^x  to  the  repeal  of  the  coal 
duties.  It  was  difficult  to  manage  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  with  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  well  recollected  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey  saying,  on  a 
former  occasion,  with  respect  to  the  coal 
duties,  that  he  had  a  substitute  to  propose 
ii>  his  pocket,  but  he  would  not  take  it 
out,  for  fear  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  not  only  retain  the  tax,  but 
add  the  substitute  to  it.  In  all  proba- 
bility, that  substitute  was  a  duty  at  the 
pit*s  mouth;   and  if  so,  he  advised  ail 
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sides  to  Join  in^  expressbg  their  content 
at  the  remiuion  of  any  part  of  the  dqty ; 
for,  assuredly,  nothing  could  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  coal^owners, 
whether  in  Staffordshire  or  Northumber- 
land* than  the  duty  at  the  pit's  mouth* 
Therefore,  though  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  repeal  of  some  tax  of  more 
general  and  impartial  operation,  and  the 
abolition  of  which  would  have  been  more 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  fl^ee  trade, 
he  advised  the  committee  to  rest  content- 
ed, rather  than  put  the  question  iadangec, 
by  pressing  his  right  hon.  friend^  too  far* 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  would  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  repeal  .of  either  the 
window  or  malt  duty*  He  could  not  com- 
pliment either  the  justice  or  the  policy  of 
this  repeal*  It  appeared  to  bim  to  be  as 
objectionable  to  proceed  by  favour,  in  the  . 
repeal  of  taxes,  as  in  their  imposition* 
The  right  hon*  gentleman  seeroea  in  this 
afiair  to  have  acted  as  if  he  bad  a  surplus 
revenue  of  100,000/.  with  which  he  actu- 
ally did  not  know  what  to  do*  It  was 
true  that  this  was  originally  a  very  unequal 
tax ;  but,  how  long  had  it  continued?  For 
more  than  a  century.  Capital  had  aecom- . 
modated  itself  in  the  mean  time  to  the 
tax,  and  that  capital  would  produce  as 
much  In  the  western  counties  as  it  would 
in  the  northern  at  this  or  any  other  time. 
If  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer -was 
able  to  remit  100,000/.  of  the.puhlic  taxes, . 
London  and  its  neighbourhdoa  could  have 
no  more  right  to  the  repeal  than  the  rest 
of  the' country.  As  to  the  )>oon  intended 
for  the  western  counties,  in  remitting 
the  duty  on  sea-borne  coal,  he  roust  look 
at  it  wiui  suspicion.  It  was  intended  as  a 
trap  to  catch  the  worthy  gentlemen  who 
were  connected  with  those  counties :  and 
if  the  bait  should  take,  undoubtedly  it 
must  be  a  desirable  thing  for  the  right  hou« 
gentleman.  For,  though  those  counties 
were  not  flowing  with  coals  and  iron,  they 
wire  abundantly  flowing  with  members  of 
parliament:  the  population  of  Cornwall, 
which  was  little  more  than  200,000,  re- 
turning more  members  than  York  and 
Lancaster,  wjth  two  milliohs  of  people. 
But  why  should  the  Hi^use  proceed  in  the 
repeal  of  taxes  by  parallels  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  instead  of  the  grest  prin- 
ciples, of  justice  policy,  and  free  trade? 

Mr*  iV.  Calvert  objected. to  the  strange 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  that  because 
a  tax  of  most  unjust  imposition  had  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  it.  was  not,  there- 
fore a  less  proper  subject  for  repeal.  .  He 
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preferred  tbe  fCMil  of  the  cod  dutiettd 
that  of  the  rememing  window  taSf  which 
wae  paid  chiefly  by  the  rich ;  and  hoped 
to  aee  the  coal  datiet  entirely  done  awi^. 

Mr.  Tremaifne  sapported  the  resolu- 
tiont. 

Sir  T.  LMbridge  pressed  for  the  repeal 
of  Uie  malt  or  window  tazi  in  preference 
to  the  doty  on  coals^  and  complained,  in 
strong  terms  t>f  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
the  proDrietoii  of  coal  pits. 

Mr.  lloaiUoii  said,  that  having  a  great 
personal  interest  in  the  present  question 
—a  much  greater  interest,  perhaps,  than 
Any  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  bad  pre- 
ceded him— he  certainly  would  best  oon- 
aolt  his  own  feelings  by  remaining  entirely 
ailent.  Me»  however,  rose  in  oonsequencer 
of  some  observations  that  had  been  made, 
to  state  a  few  facts,  in  justification  of  the 
proprietors  of  coal  mines  in  the  North. 
He  was  induced  to  do  so  in  conseouence 
df  what  had  fellen  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and,  in  still  stronf^er  terms 
from  the  hon.  baronet  below  him.  He 
would  state,  in  the  name  of  those  genlle- 
nen,  that  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  charge,  that  the  proprietors 
of  coal  mines  m  the  North  had  entered  bto 
any  combination  to  limit  the  supply  of 
coals  in  the  London  market.  Whatever 
Tesolotions  they  htd  entered  into  were  not 
for  the  purpose  of  limitiog  the  supply,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  to  the  citv  of 
London,  a  regular  and  constant  iupply  of 
cOials,  at  every  season  of  the  year.  In  con- 
firmation of  thfr  truth  of  that  assertion  he 
wouldappealto  theincreaied  supply  of  each 
year.  On  every^  market  day  tnere  were 
more  ships  ia  the  river  than  tliere  were  pur- 
chasers. Theoroprietors  of  the  coal-mines 
in  the  North  looked  not  for  monopoly — 
they  disclaimed  all  monopoly-^hey  never 
aspired  to  it*-4he  existence  of  monopoly 
was  as  odious  in  their  eyes,  as  in  the  eyes 
of  any  member  in  that  House<r  The  mo- 
nopoly which  had  been  created,  had  been 
created  by  the  government,  for  its  own 
purposes,  and  not  to  senre  the  proprietors 
of  coal-mines.  Those  gentlemen  did  not 
aeek  to  retain  any  monoply.  All  they 
asked  for  was  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour. 
They  wbhed  to  briog  coals  to  the  London 
market  on  fair  terms.  He  thought  it  was 
bard  that  those  ffeotlemen  should  be  driven^ 
out  of  the  London  market  without  having 
an  opportunity  afibrded  to  them  of  export- 
ing their  coals  to  foreign  ports,  lliere 
were  no  lew  than  400,000  chaldrons  of 
inferior  coals  allowed  to  rot  m  the  North 
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because  they  could  Botbe.esportadabroad', 
In  consequence  ofthe  high  rale.  o(  duties  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  If  these  coals 
could  be  exported,  instead  of  going  to 
utter  waste,  tney  would  bring  in  a  fair  re- 
turn to  the  o#ners — while  the  exportation 
of  the  article  would  employ  a  number  of 
ships,  and  many  thousands  of  seamen'. 
The  hon.  member  concluded  by  disclai- 
ming upon  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of 
coal-mines  in  the  North  all  idea  of  mono- 
Sir  7.  Acland  supported  theplan  ofthe 
chancellor  of  the.  Exchequer  and  hoped 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  entire  repeal  of 
the  coal  duties.  • 

Mr.  Monmf  said,  there  were  two  points 
to  which  he  hoped  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  directed. 
Ine  first  was^  the  importance  ofthe  coal- 
trade  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  and  as  one 
ofthe  chiefsources  ofthe  strength  of  the 
British  navy.  The  other  was  the  advan-- 
lages  experienced  tnr  the  port  of  London 
from  the  quantity  of  balbttt  which  was  ta- 
ken from  the  bed  ofthe  river  for  the  use 
of  the  colliers  on  their  homeward  voyages. 
He  trusted  that  care  would  be  taken  that 
nothing  in  the  onecation  of  the  proposed 
resolutions  would  affect  either  of  these 
important  topics. 

Mr.  //•  Sumner  thought  Hie  coal-trade 
had  ar  paramount  claim  to  relief,  and 
truttedf  that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche-* 
quer  would,  whenever  the  opportunity 
would  occur,  extend  it  as  far  as  possil)le 
beyond  what  was  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Brides  said,  an  hon. 
baronet  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  proposed  reduction  of  tne  duty 
was  considered  by  the  city  of  London  av 
a  trifling  matter.  The  reason  whidi  had 
induced  them  to  wish  that  some  part  of 
the  London  port  du^  ahouid  be  retainedy^ 
arose  firom  their  wish  to  embellish  and  im« 
prove  the  city  by  widening  streets  and  tur- 
ning comers;  to  which  purposes  the  same 
raised  by  those  duties  were  applied. 

Alderman  Wood  begged  it  might  be 
understood,  that  the  reduction  in  tl^  duty 
was  an  advantage  to  the  public,  and  not 
confined,  aa  had  been  sf  ated*  to  the  coal 
owners.  It  had  already  had  an  effect  on 
the  bargains,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  public irould bebenefitted to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  St*  W. 

The  committee  then  divided  on  the 
first  resolution:  for  the  resolution  51 
Agaiost  it  8$.  On  the  second  resolution: 
for  the  resolution  54  Against  it  80.    On 
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tlie  third  refioloUoii :  far  ike  foeoltttion  60 

Against  it  7d« 


HOUSB  OP  LORDS. 
Friday^  AprU2. 

Silk  Tbade  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
Liverpoel  rose  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill.  The  measure,  he  observed, 
was  one  of  great  importance;  but,  the 
more  he  considered  the  subject,  th& 
more  he  was  satisfied  that  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  change  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  country.  He  had  been 
one  of  those  who  formerly  entertained 
doubts  of  the  proptietj  of  permitting  a 
competition  in  certain  manutactures,  out 
more  mature  consideration  had  convinced 
him  of  the  impolicy  of  any  restriction 
whatever.  If  it  were  possible  for  their 
lordships  now  to  have  any  apprehension 
of  injury  from  allowing  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  silk  manufactures,  that 
apprehension  would,  he  Crusted,  be  re* 
moved  on  learning,  that  in  conseauence 
of  the  change  in  the  law  proposea  to  be 
made  by  this  bill,  hew  silk  manufactures 
were  likely  to  be  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Arrangements, 
he  understood,  were  making  at  Manches- 
ter for  the  introduction  of  this  manufao* 
ture,  which  would  ^ve  enoployment  to 
30,000  or  40,000  persons.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  bemg  able  to  compete 
with  foreigners,  without  the  protection 
derived  from  prohibitory  laws.  The  princi- 
ple of  free  trade,  on  which  the  bill  was 
formed,  would  put  the  silk-manufacture 
on  a  fair  footing;  it  was  that  of  Uie 
quid  pro  quo  ;  for  the  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, whOe  it  did  away  with  the  prohibitory 
system,  and  admitted  the  foreign-manu- 
facture articleonder  a  protecting  duty.  The 
impolicy  of  prohibitions  was  now  too  ob- 
viona  to  be  questioned.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  foreigners  would  always 
obtain  a  superioritv  in  some  branch  of 
manufacture  or  other,  and  this  was  not 
to  be  regretted.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  other  countries  shoidd  not  improve 
as  we  improved ;  for  such  Midprocai  im- 
provement was  advantageous  to  idl  pai^ 
ties.  Looking,  however,  at  the  nlk  ma^ 
nufacture  on  the  extensive  scile  in  which 
it  was  prosecuted  in  this  country,  in  all 
its  branches,  he  saw  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  competition  of  the  English  ma- 
nufacturer would  not  be  successful.    In- 


deed, after  Ihe  ineuiries  which  had  been 
made,  be  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the 
present  bill  would  have  a  beneficial  e&ci 
on  the  trade  of  the  country.  When  the 
measure  was  first  introduced^  it  was  m- 
tended  that  the  prohibition  on  importer 
tion  shoiAd  cease  at  the  sane  period  that 
the  reduction  of  the  dut^  on  toe  raw  ma- 
terial commenced ;  but  it  had  since  been 
thought  reasomMe,  that  the  manufacturer 
should  have  the  start,  by  h&ng  allowed 
the  reduction  earlier.  Such  were  the 
principal  grounds  on  which  the  present 
bill  had  been  brought  forward.  His  ma- 
jestv's  government  might  'have  easily  in- 
troduced measures  more  eeneraliy  popu- 
lar ;  but  what  they  looked  to  in  this  was, 
the  establishment  of  sound  principles,  and 
the  laying  the  foundation  of  a  just  com- 
mercial system.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanttknon  concurred 
most  completely  in  the  views  which  th'e 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
had  expressed.  They  were,  indeed,  tlie 
same  as  those  which  he  had  himself  long 
entertained  on  the  subject.  As  to  the 
last  point  on  which  the  noble  earl  had 
touched,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign silks,  nothing  could  be  more^  poli- 
tic, or  calculated  to  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  country.  The  principle  of  prohi- 
bition being  once  removed  by  thia  bill,  he 
earnestly  hoped  it  would  never  be  per- 
mitted again  to  have  a  place  in  the  Britii^ 
code.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  bill,  he 
retained  the  sahie  sanguine  opinion  which 
he  had  formerly  expressed.  Whatever 
apprehensions  some  individuals  might  en- 
tertain, he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that» 
aided  by  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the 
raw  material,  the  manufacturer  of  this 
country  would  be  able  to  maintain  his 
place  against  any  forei^  competition. 
The  only  question  on  which  there  could 
be  any  doubt  was,  that  of  the  time  to  be 
allowed  to  the  manufacturer.  As  the 
change  was  great,  it  was  certainly  but 
fair  that  a  sufficient  period  for  preparation 
should  be  granted. 

Irish  Tithxs  Comm dtatiok  Bill.] 
The  Marquis  of  Tjmsdcfom  said,  he  had 
some  petitions  to  present  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  to 
which  he  wished  to  draw  the  particular  at- 
tention of  their  lordships^     In  the  last 
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•ewM  of  pftrliMBont,  ht  ImA  ftlt  it  his 
duty  to  Nppoit  the  priaciple  of  the  iiiea- 
•ore  introaiiced  for  the  cotnmutatkui  of 
tithes,  ai  ■tich  a  eaeMure  had  heen  long 
•ought  for  m  Ireland ;  but  it  wai  secef* 
aaiy  ^t  it  should  be  impartial«  in  order 
to  produce  even  a  partial  rettomtion  of 
trauquilb'ty  in  that  country.  In  giving 
bin  support  to  the  measure)  lie  iiad  thought 
it  right  to  qualify  that  support  with  some 
OKceptioBSi  and  if  he  now  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  recal  the  attendon  of  their 
tordriups  to  the  objections  he  had  former- 
ly stated,  he  Aould  not  advert  to  any  one, 
of  die  justice  of  which  he  was  not  con- 
vinced ho  could  satisfy  the  House  and  the 
^  noUe  earl  opposite.  He  should  first  ro- 
'  oind  their  lordships,  that  he  had  stated, 
that  the  bill  exhibited  a  prima  facie  ine- 
quality in  its  operation  on  the  parties^  to 
whom  it  applied;  in  consequence  of  which 
aaany  were  dislncitoed  to  assist  in  carrying 
it  into  electa  A  power  was  given  by  the 
bill  of  last  session  to  increase  the  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy,  beyond  what  had 
been  received  for  the  last  seven  ^ears. 
This  he  thought  was  foir ;  beoause  it  was 
but  just  thait  a  dergyman  should  be  al- 
lowed an  increase,  if  he  had  received  less 
Chan  was  due  during  the  seven  vean;  but 
instances  might  occur  in  which  it  would 
be  equally  jitst  to  give  him  lem  t  and  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  have  inserted 
M  clause  in  the  act,  allowing  the  parishion- 
ers to  state  their  reasons  lor  recioeing  the 
provisioo.  This  reciprocity,  however, 
was  not  allowed.  Had  such  a  chiuse  ex- 
isted, it  would  have  taken  away  a  plausi- 
ble arffument  or  just  objection,  which 
was  seldom  omitted  to  be  urged  against 
the  measure ;  nsmely,  that  the  parishion- 
ers, if  they  agreed  to  act  under  thb  bill, 
night  have  to  pav  more,  but  it  was  im- 
pottible  they  could  have  to  pay  less.  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  owing  to  any 
dnlness  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  or  from  that  coofu* 
eion  of  lueas  which  wu  by  some  attri- 
bnted  to  thenn  that  thqr  could  not  find 
out  the  justice  of  this  tcgohttloo.  They 
felt,  however,  that  they  were  shut  out 
from  making  a  fiur  bargain,  and  thought 
that  they  pmeived  a  design  to  make  the 
jrrangement  unfiivourable  to  them*— The 
douse  which  related  to  the  machinery  of 
the  bill  was  equally  objectionable.  It  was 
impossibie  for  any  one  to  foresee  to  whet 
ekteot  the  expense  of  executing  the*  bill 
niis|bt  go ;  but,  as  the  measure  wss  dto« 
fsOier  for  the  benefit  of  the  churchy  it 


Witt  reasohable  to  expect  that  the  clergy 
would  pay  a  share  or  that  expense.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  burthen 
WBSthrownontheothiBrporty.  Itwasthere- 
fore  by  no  means  sorprising,  that  this 
part  cnT  the  arrangement  ehouU  be  t^ 
garded  as  unjust^  both  by  the  country 
gentlemen  aiid  formers,  wno  soffbrod  by 
it.«^Another  ground  of  tomplaiat  arose 
from  an  obscurity  in  tha  bill,  which,  it 
would  perfai^  be  in  the  power  of  the 
noble  earl  opposite  to  remove.  The  noble 
earl  must  be  aware,  that  neariy  all  the  ar^ 
rangements  which  had  taken  place  under 
the  bill,  had  been  made  under  a  clause 
introdtnced  by  a  member  of  his  tamjnifu 
government  in  the  other  House  of  periia* 
ment,  the  eibct  of  which  was,  to  give  a 
power  of  altering  the  arrangement  made« 
on  the  meeting  of  the  vestry^  It  was  un«* 
derstood^  that  the  artaiwement  settled  at 
the  meeting  should  be  mial ;  but  the  re- 
sult was,  that  a  further  proceeding  was 
forced  upon  unwilling  parties.  Meaning 
only  to  come  to  a  final  settlement  at  the 
vestry  meetings  they  found  that  they  were 
obli|sed  to  go  on  to  something  dse ;  that 
having  agreed  to  one  arrangement,  they 
were  understood  to  have  given  their  as*- 
•ent  to  any  subsequent  one  which  might 
take  phuse.  This  provisioa,  wliich  was 
ealied  the  trap  clause,  liad  given  great 
oflbnce.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable 
that  the  matter  should  be  made  dear, 
and  all  appearance  of  unfoimess  removed. 
That  tlie  act  containing  these  objection- 
Able  dauses  would  be  amended  in  the 
present  session,  he  was  encouraged  to 
hope.  By  the  votes  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  which  were  before  their 
lordships,  he  had,  however,  become  ac- 

^uainted  with  a  bill  introduced  into  that 
louse  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature. 
If  that  bill  shoulo  pass  the  other  House, 
there  wotdd  be  propmed  for  their  lord- 
ships' adoption  a  measure,  whidi  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  was  more  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  property  than  any  mea* 
sure  ever  introduced  into  parliament.  It 
was  a  bill  whidi  he  must  believe  never 
could  pass  that  House,  or  any  assembly 
exereiring  a  sound  judgment.  In  the 
coune  of  the  last  session,  hehadadvertedto 
the  three  parties  subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  bill.  One  coniisted  of  the  holders 
of  the  existing  tithes ;  and  he  supposed  it 
was  natural  in  them  to  wish  to  receive 
more  than  Awy  had  previously  done. 
The  tithshpayers  constituted  anotlier 
party;  and  it  vas  to  be  presumed  that 
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«hey  woidd  wish  to  pajr  lesf .  The  third 
party,  was  formed  or  toow  irho  povesaed 
land  tithe-free>  and  who  were  not  legally 
bound  to  pay  any  thing.  It  certainly  did 
oceur  to  him,  tbat  th^e  lurked  under  the 
billy  a  design  to  coactliate  two  of  these 
partiesy  the  recenrers  and  the  payers,  at 
the  expense  of  the  weaker  party  who  had 
hitherto  not  been  bouna  to  pay  any 
thing.  He  had  stated  his  sospicHnit  and 
bad  felt  it  to  behisdoty  to  point  out  die  in- 
justice of  the  course  which  appeared  to 
be  contemplated.  What  answer  did  the 
noble  earl  opposite  then  ghre  ?  He  said, 
thatno  compulsion  was  meditated  against 
those  who  were  not  bound  to  pay  tithes ; 
that,  in  fact,  compulsion  with  respect  to 
jthem  was  impossible^  as  they  were  «n- 
powered  to  vote,  and  no  less  .than  six 
votes  were  given  them  for  their  protec- 
tion. He  had  no  interest  in  this  ouestion ; 
but  he  could  not  express  to  their  lordships 
bis  astonishment  at  finding,  that  a  clause 
was  introduced  into  the  bill  before  the 
mother  House,  whidi  went  to  deprive  the 
persons  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  of  the 
six  votes  to  which  they  were  at  present 
entitled,  and  to  place  the  largest  holder 
of  property  in  the  country  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  smallest.  If  this  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  the  small  proprietors 
would  be  able  to  out-vote  Uie  proprietors 
.who  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jand  m  each  parish,  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  on  which  parliament  bad  ever 
acted  in  cases  of  property ;  as,  in  the 
ionaking  of  roads,  canals,  and  so  forth, 
the  possessors  of  one  tenth  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  parish .  would  be  enableo  to 
control  those  who  possessed  the  other 
nine-tenths.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
junreasonable  than  this  ?— Another  chiuse 
which  he  found  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
jCommons  was  not  less  reprehensible.  It 
empowered  any  pc»rson  wno  misht  be  an* 
pointed  a  commissioner,  to  order  to  be 
brought  before  him  the  title  deeds  of  the 
estates,  which  any  noble  lord  w  any  other 
person  might  have  in  Ireland.  Was  it 
possible  that  th^  lordships  House,  which 
bad  always  manifested  such  a  delicate  re- 
gard to  property,  could  sanction  such  a 
clause  as  this  i  Was  it  to  be  endured 
that  their  lordships  diould  be  Uius  called 
upon  to  produce  every  title  deed,  every 
acrap  of  paper,  :connected  with  their 
nropecty  I  It  was  impoasibla  the  noble 
iora  opposite  cpold  give  bis  assent  to 
such  a  measure.  It  was  unpossible*  the 
feaxn^  )i^  on  the  .wc^qlsafiky  mk9  f^id 
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MO  much  attention  to  questions  of  pro- 
pertv,  could  permit  it  to  proceed. 

The  Lord  C/tanceUor  rose  to  order.  It 
was,  he  said,  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  the  clauses  of  a  bill  in  progress 
through  the  oth^  House  of  parliament 
made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  their 
lordships'  House. 

The  Marquis  of  Latudawn  considered 
that  he  was  strictly  in  order,  as  he  was 
speaking  on  a  bill  against  which  the  peti- 
tion he  had  to  present  was  addressed. 
He  was  entitled  to  state— and  he  thought 
it  but  fair  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  thus  early  to  the  subject—that 
the  measure  which  was  in  progress  in  the 
other  House  of  parliament,  so  far*  from 
being^  calculated  to  relieve  the  parties  com- 
plaining of  the  act,  would  aggravate  the 
evil  under  which  they  laboured.  But,  to 
avoid  all  dispute  on  the  question  of  order, 
he  would  put  the  case  bypothetically,  and 
say  he  understood  that  so  and  so  had  been 
proposed  elsewhere,  which  would  come 
precisely  to  the  same  thing.  He  would 
atate,  that  last  year  the  average  taken  on 
the  last  seven  ^ars,  had  been  considered 
too  high,  and  it  was  thought  right  to  cor«- 
rect  it  by  giving  the  opportunity  of  an  al- 
teration at  the  end  of  three  years.  Not- 
withstanding this  arrangement,  it  had 
been  proposed,  that  when  the  average  of 
the  seven  years  should  once  be  determine 
edon,  it  should  be  irrevocable,  and  could 
not  be  altered  at  the  end  of  the  first  three 
years.  Sudi  an  enactment  as  that  be  had 
described,  their  lordships  must  perceive; 
would  be  norelief  from  the  hardship  com- 
plained of  last  session.  He  could  assure 
their  lordships,  that  in  stating  these  object 
tions  to  the  measure,  he  was  actuated  by 
no  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure. He  was  most  desirous  pf  seeing  it 
carried  into  e&ct,  but  wished  the  objec« 
tionable  clauses  of  the  bill  to  undergo 
amendment.  In  particular,  he  thought  it 
due  to  the  proprietors  not  liable  to  pay 
tithes,  that  they  should  be  relieved  from 
compulsioui  and  that  whatever  they  did 
towards  the  execution  of  themeasore,  they 
should  be  permiaed  to  do  of  their  own 
free  will.  While  the  lay-holders  and  im- 
propriators of  tithes  were  not  subject  to 
compulsion  in  coming  to  an  arraageeaent^ 
he  trusted  their  lordraips  would  not  be  so 
unjust  as  to  impose  compulsion  on  these 
who  hitherto  had  not  been  bound  to  pay 
tithes,  and  who  surely  were  entitled  lo 
rensain  as  free  as  the  other  party  who  re- 
ceived ^e  ti>k»*    H^  oooquried  by  pre* 
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-eenling  a  pelllioD  against  the  Tithe  Com« 
fDutauon  DiU,  from  a  parish  in  the  county 
'OfTippenry. 

TMEarl  oiLherpool  said,  he  would 
not  be  induced  by  any  thm^  the  no- 
ble marquis  had  stated,  to  anticipate  the 
discussion  wliich  would  probably  vegubur- 
Jy  oeme  on,  as  to  what  alterations  it  might 
be  proper  to  make  in  a  measure  now  be- 
fore the  otherHouse.  Whenever  that  bill 
camebefore  their  lordships,  it  wouldbe  time 
to  consider  in  what  respect  the  bill  of  last 
session  was  defective,  and  what  amend- 
ments it  miffht  require*  What  he  wished 
DOW  to  expuun  wa%  the  real  state  of  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  bill  which  was 
said  to  have  failed.  When  he  proposed 
the  second  reading  last  year,  he  had  ob- 
serred  to  their  lo^dups,  that  neither  he 
nor  any  person  could  expect  the  measure 
to  be  otoerwise  than  imperfect,  and  that 
nothing  more  could  then  be  expected 
than  to  establish  the  principle.  It  was 
under  this  impression  that  he  stated  his 
opinion  of  the  eftct  fHuch  was  to  be  ex- 
^pected  from  the  bill  last  session ;  but  that 
opinion  was  now  comfdeiely  changed. 
Many  amendments  were  made  with  a  view 
to  compulsion,  because  it  waa  supposed 
4hat without  compulsion  there  wouldbe 
no  success.  But,  he  waa  now  prepared 
^o  say,  that  the  measure  had  succeeded 
4»eyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation 
winch  any  person  had  ever  formed  re- 
specting It.  He  found  that  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
{Mttishes.  It  had  been  carried  into  execu- 
^on  in  279  cases.  It  had  besides  been 
carried  into  eibct  in  twenty-three  cases 
4Moce  the  meetine  of  that  House,  and  iMh 
•applications  had  oeen  made  for  thirty-nme 
arrangementa.  With  r^ard  to  what  the 
noble  marqma  had  stated  on  the  subject  of 
the  clause,  according  to  which,  in  some 
cases,  the  clefgyasan  aright  receive  more 
than  had  been  paid  on  an  average  of  seven 
years,  he  must  observe,  that  the  objection 
was  Ur  from  bem^  well  founded.  The 
reason  of  the  provision  obviously  was,  be- 
cause  the  dersyman  could  not  have  re- 
ceived mors  than  his  right.  There  could 
therefore,  be  no  reason  for  inserting  a 
power  to  give  him  less  than  his  due ;  butne 
might  hove  received  so  mudi  less  than 
what  he  was  entitled  to,  that  in  common 
JQStioe  itwooU  be  necessary  to  nve  an 
laeraase.  ,Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
power  which  the  noUe  marquis  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  partwiity.  Hie  meamrehad 
bmn  caified  into  operation  in  a  most  It 


beral  manner  In  ten  dioceses,  and  the 
amount  per  acre  received  by  the  dergy- 
man  in  some  of  them  he  would  state.  In 
the  diocess  of  Cashel,  he  received  Is.  M. 
per  acre ;  in  Clonfert,  6d.;  in  Elfin,  lid. ; 
m  Meath  lid.  In  short,  he  could  assure 
their  lordships,  that  the  measure  had  suc- 
ceeded far  be  vend  any  expectation  he  had 
at  first  thought  himself  warranted  in  enn 
couraging. 

The  Earl  of  Kingdon  stated  the  fiict, 
that  in  one  parish  tMre  was  no  protestant 
diurch  erected,  therector  having  objected 
to  the  expense  of  751.  ayear  for  the  sdaiy 
of  the  curate ;  and  the  consequence  was^ 
that  many  Protestants  went  to  mass, 
rather  than  go  to  no  plaoeof  worship  al 
all. 

LordJTtiw  said,  that  after  the  many 
grants  of  public  money  for  the  erection  of 
churohesandglebe-houses,  it  must  be  very 
mortifying  teethe  House  to  find  theii  ioten- 
tion  frustrated  bv  those  who  ought  to 
promote  them.  He  had  heard  ofamer- 
cantHeHibemianredprodtyybut  here  waa 
a  derical  Hibernian  redprodty.  Waa 
the  cure  of  souls  a  sinecure  in  Iidand,  or 
would  the  Irish  dergy  content  themsdves 
with  a  mere  sdvage?  Would  they  take 
tlie  fise,  and  leave  the  sinner  to  woric  his 
own  WW  to  heaven  as  be  could?  The 
fiict  with  respect  to  the  dergy  was  asno- 
torious  as  the  sun  at  noon  day. 
.  The  Sari  of  Clan  inferred  firom  c«* 
tdn  fiicts  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
own  oounty,  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
compodtion  had  been  taken  too  hi^butt 
generally,  he  maintamed  the  right  of  the 
derey.  to  church  pro|>erty  to  be  aa 
vdid  as  that  by  whidi  thdr  lordshqis  hdd 
their  estate^  and  the  measure  agdnst 
which  the  petitioners  remonstrated  to  be 
neeessuy  to  the  sdvation  of  the  Chnrob* 

The  Eail  of  Dnmfay  contended,  thal» 
though  the  dergy  wiffii  be  legdly  enti- 
tled to  ddm  the  fuUamountof  Uieir  tithe, 
the  right  codd  not  eaaS^  be  indsted 
on  after  the  statements  of  ms  ndile  firiend» 
which  remdned  uncontroverted.^— Hisno- 
ble  firiend  had  made  out  a  charge  of  gross 
neglect  Was  the  unwillingness  of  a  ree- 
tor  to  pay  a  curate  76/.  a  year,  a  sufBdent 
reason  to  prevent  the  buimingof  a  diurch 
and  therebjf  compd  the  pmshioners  le 
charge  their  rdigioo  for  want  of  a  Frotea* 
tantplace  of  worship  ? 

The  Eari  of  KmgOm  sdd,  there  waa 
note  dngle  statement  in  the  petitions  re- 
ktive  to  the  non-reddeoce  and  neglect 
of  the  deqiy^  which  be  could  notesta- 
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bSth  by  evidence  at  tiieir  lordiiiipt'  bar. 
Ordeied  te  lie  on  Uie  table. 

UmvABiAir  Ma&biaob  RsLnt 
.  BiLXrS.}  On  tbe  order  of  tbe  day  for  the 
aeoond  feadui^  of  this  bill, 

Tbe  Marqias   of  Lamdofwn  iaid»   he 
ihould  not  nave  thought  it  necetsaryto 
hflfa  called  their  lorauiipa*  attention  to 
this  subject  at  any  length,  if  it  had  not 
been  intiiMted  to  him,  that  an  opposition 
irns  intended  to  be  made  to  tbe  measure 
now  before  the  House.    The  present  bill 
cmginated  in  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  froHS  the  Dissenters  in  the  last 
sessfon  of  pariiament,  in  which  they  com* 
pbuned  of  the  necessity  they  were  under, 
as  the  law  now  stood,  of  taking  a  share  in 
the  celebration  of  tbe  marriage  ceremony 
to  which  they  could  not  in  conscience  as> 
sent.    It  was  the  first  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture! on  civil  grounds,  to  provide  against 
the  celebration  of  clandestwe  marriages ; 
but,  diat  being  provided  for,  it  was  most 
important  that  marriage  should  be  con<- 
traoted  with  that  solemnity  which  should 
give  to  it|  in  the  eyes  of  the  parties,  the 
most  lasting   and  bhiding    oblieation ; 
Wben  if  itwu  the  duty  of  thelegisUture 
to  piroylde  against  cfaindestine  marriages, 
it  was  equally  their  duty  to  give  every  ft- 
^ty  which  was  possible,  and  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  had  even  the  appearance 
of  0  violation  of  conscience;  ana  on  this 
gfouod,  tlieur  iordrfiips  would  find  it  ne* 
cessary  to  adopt  the  proposition  which  he 
had  now  to  submit  to  tbem«    It  had  been 
aaid,  that  ttie  present  measure  weald  in- 
dude  an  alteration  of  the  Liturgy.    This 
was  not  the  time  to  discuss  whether  such 
an  aiteratiott  were  desirable,  as  his  propo* 
rition  left  that  nart  of  our  church  service 
entirely  antoocned.    Their  lerdshipe^  he 
was  persuaded^  would  not  tbfaik  that  per- 
aoni  who  were  tolerated  by  the  law^  ought 
in  the  eeifiittotty  of  maiviage,  to  be  com* 
'  to  violate  their  odtisoieaieei»  and  be 
(ht  into  our  cbureiiesi  aad  appear  to 
theb  asaentto  deetrines,  which  tl^ 
notf  in  any  other  instanoe^  call 
open  them  to  de.    It  was  most  important 
that  marrlsge  contracts  should  be  entered 
kto  under  aU   the  cireumstances  most 
binding  to  the  partieai  and  dm  obfect  of 
the  state  beiag  aeooved  by  publid^  and 
solemnity  bein^  given  thereto,  that  pubU* 
eity  and  solemmty  should  take  piaoe  m  the 
nnnner  which  the  parties  thou^t  proper. 
He  timreibre  proposed,  ni  the  bill  now  be- 
fore tbe  House,  tbatthechMidrDissettters, 
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commonly  called  Unitarians  might,  under 
certain  rmlations,  be  married  in  their 
own  chapeb,  they  having  previously  fArea 
security  for  dieir  publicity,  the  publica- 
tion of  bans  and  the  payment  of  lees  due 
to  the  established  church.  He  should 
have  been  pleased  tohave  brought  in  a  bill 
of  a  more  comprehensive  nature,  indad- 
mg  all  dissenters  firom  the  Church,  who 
coidd  not  reconcOe  it  to  theb  consciences 
to  concur  in  the  marriage  ceremooT. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  practical  beDent 
he  had  thought  it  bwt  to  limit  the  mea- 
sure ;  for  when  this  subject  was  formerly 
before  the  House,  it  was  said  by  those  for 
whose  autbority  he  had  the  highest  re- 
ject, that  there  might  be  trivial  objec- 
tions taken,  whidi  the  legislature  was  not 
bound  to  attend  to  ;  and  it  was  also  said, 
tliat  it  would  afibrd  fodlities  to  clandes- 
tine marriages.  It  was  then  said,  let  us 
see  the  case  of  the  individuals  who  have 
most  reason  to  objectUothe  law,  and  pro- 
vide for  that.  The  bill  before  their  lord- 
ships attended  to  the  case  of  the  parties 
who,  by  the  admimion   of  some  of  the 

3bt  reverend  prelates,  were  aoknowledg- 
to  have  most  reason,  inforoconsdentisB 
to  complain  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  It 
was  stated,  with  a  spirit  honourable  to 
the  church,  that  the  mottient  a  case  ap- 
iwared,  in  which  the  parties  had  conscien- 
tious objections,  there  would  be  a  dispo- 
sition to  afford  it  relief    The  bill  went 
on  to  provide,  that  the  chapels  of  tbe 
Protestant  dissenters  commonly    called 
Unitarians  might  be  registered,  and  after 
being  sore^pstered  for  not  less  than  a  year, 
their  marriages  might  be  cdebrated   in 
them.    It  was  also  provided,  that  minis- 
tets  should  be  punishable,  if  they  cde- 
brated any  marriage  contrary  to  tlie  act; 
and  he  should  have   no  objection    that 
transportation  should  be  the  punishment 
assigned  for  it.  Although  the  publication 
of  bans  was  perbi^is  tbe  best  security 
a^dnst  clandestine  marriages ;  yet,  if  any 
oUier  shodd  be  thought  preforable,  such 
as  registering  the  intended  marriage,  he 
shodd  not  ob|ect  to  it.    Though  the  par- 
ties to  be  refieved  by  the  bill  were  the 
furthest  removed  of  any  Protestant  dissen- 
tem  from  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Cburoh  of 
Bnglaad,  yet  that  was  no  reason  for  the 
House  to  refuse  Indulgmff  tlmm  t  they 
bein^,  in  common  with  dlcussenters,  tole- 
rate by  the  law^  aad  unqoestionsb^  that 
dam,  who  had  most  reason  to  ebjeot  to 
the  marriage  ceremony  as  it  now  stood. 
It  WM  onAisall^gatieB  on  their  part,  that 
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ihelegtBlatitre  was  called  apontoextend  to 
them  the  reqaired  indttlgenoe»  aod  unlets 
any  noble  lord  could  contend,  thai  the 
Unitarian  ought  to  be  cast  without  the 
pale  of  society^  or  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  tnany,  or,  if  he  should  have 
that  permissioBy  that  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  should  be  taken  to 
subject  him  to  what  he  esteemed  a  viola- 
tion of  his  conscience— unless  an^  noble 
lord  was  bold  enough  to  ttuiintam  these 
propositions,  he  comd  not  conceive  any 
objection  to  the  Uaitanans  being  married 
in  the  way  proposed  by  Uie  present  bill. 
The  Arcbbidiop  of  (Mtemny  said,  that 
if  the  relief  sought  for,  was  to  be  obuined 
by  removing  the  scruples  from  onede- 
acription  or  men  to  lay  them  on  another 
— -nom  the  smaller  number  to  the  larger— 
from  the  Unitarian  dissenter  to  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church— he  should 
certainly  have  objected  to  it.  At  the 
dose  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  a 
billwas  submitted  to  their  lordships,  pro- 
ceeding on  a  very  different  principle;  for 
whatever  other  faalto  it  had,  it  was  not 
charged  with  transferring  to  others  the 

frievances  which  it  assumed  to  redress, 
'o  that  bill  he  had  been  adverse ;  and  it 
was  also  opposed  by  others  of  their  lord* 
ships,  ana  was  ultimately  rejected.  At 
that  time  there  appeared  a  disposition  in 
the  House  to  give,  in  some  form,  rehef  to 
the  Unitarians.  That  relief  could  only  be 
givenin  one  of  two  ways— either  by  enabling 
the  Unitarians,  under  certain  regulations, 
to  mtermarry  in  their  own  places  of  wor- 
ship, or  by  an  alteration  of  the  form  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land service.  To  the  last  be  objected,  and 
still  did  object ;  deprecating  as  he  did  any 
alterations  of  that  kind.  It  might  be  said 
that  it  was  only  certain  prayers  Uiat  were  to 
be  omitted ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  argued 
that  u  great  alterations  might  not  be 
brought  about  by  omissions  as  by  substitu- 
tions: besideii,  the  omission  was  avow- 
ed to  be  in  favour  of  personswhodisbeliev- 
ed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  If  that 
measure  had  been  carried,  the  Unitarians 
were  to  have  made  use  of  that  form  so 
mutilated;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
House,  and  he  rejoiced  tbN  it  was.  The 
only  mode  of  rehef,  then,  was  by  d&isbill; 
the  two-fold  object  of  which  was  the  ease 
of  the  Unitarian  and  thesecaricy  of  the 
chordi.  The  latter  would  be  attended 
to  ill  the  committee,  if  their  lordships 
should  agree  to  the  bill  going  to  that  stage. 
It  had  bceo  said  thai  it  was  eztraor^ary 
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that  this  favour  should  be  granted  to  the 
Unitarian  dissenters,  and  yet  berefiMed  to 
others ;  but  the  ground  on  which  the  le- 
gislature proceeded  was  not  favour,  but  a 
regard  to  conscientious  scruples ;  and  where 
such  scruples  existed  they  certainly  were 
entitled  to  relief.  There  did  appear  some 
danger  of  clandestine  marriages ;  but  the 
consideration  which  was  due  to  conscien- 
tious scruples  outweighed  that  objection. 
The  publication  of  bans  in  the  parish 
church,  when  the  usual  place  of  worship 
of  the  Unitarian  might  be  ten  miles  on, 
would  leave  a  door  open  to  evasion,  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid.  As  to  the 
claim  of  the  Dissenters  generally!  it  was 
not  rested  on  conscience ;  but  objections 
stated  as  essential,  were  taken  to  die  forms 
of  ceremonies,  few  as  they  were,  in  our 
church,  and  inoffensive  as  they  were  in 
principle.  He  was  friendly  to  the  second 
readine  of  the  bill ;  trusting  that  they 
miriit  be  able  in  the  committee,  temake 
suoi  restraints  and  restrictions  as  would 
make  it  a  messure  which,  while,  in  the 
first  instance  it  consulted  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  the  Unitarians,  should, 
in  the  second  instance,  give  the  necessary 
security  to  the  Protestant  church  at  lai^. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  that  no 
respect  could  be  more  sincere  than  that 
which  he  entertained  for  the  most  revere 
end  prelate  who  had  just  addressed  their 
lordships,  although,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  felt  that  ne  could  not  consdenti- 
ousiy  concur  with  the  most  reverend 
prelate  on  the  important  subject  under 
their  consideration.  On  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  he  should  not  touch.  They  would 
be  fit  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  should  the  bill  reach  that 
stage  of  its  progress.  His  present  busi- 
ness was  with  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
In  the  first  place,  if  he  understood  the 
principle  of  Unitarianism  at  all,  it  went 
to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And 
here  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  the  merits  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  diurch  of  Eng- 
land he  was  bound  to  support,  without 
examining  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  or  was  not  a  part  of  its  doc- 
trines. He  beloDged  to  tiiat  church  :  he 
always  had  supported  it,  and  he  trusted 
he  always  should  support  it.  The  first 
question  that  he  had  to  ask,  was,  whether 
the  measure  should  be  preceded  by  some 
declaration  to  remove  any  doubts  which 
might  be  entertained,  and  which  he  cer- 
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toinly  did  entertaini  whether  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  at  present 
penal?  The  repeal  of  the  9th  and  10th 
of  William  had,  m  that  respect^  been  much 
misunderstood.  It  was  suoposed,  that 
the  repeal  of  those  acts  made  it  lesal  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  did 
not  beliefe  that  it  did  so.  He  did  npt 
believe  that  the  repeal  of  those  acts  ope- 
rated at  all  upon  the  common  law*  At 
any  rate,  the  friends  of  the  measure  ought 
to  endeavour  to  remove  all  doubt  on  this 
subject.  That  the  acts  in  question  were 
of  a  nature  which  rendered  it  extremely 
proper  thev  should  be  repealed,  no  roan 
living  would  deny ;  but  he  still  doubted, 
wheUier  their  repeal  affected  the  common 
lawi  by  which  it  was  a  penal  ofience  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
great  objection  which  he  had  to  the  bill 
was,  that  it  proposed  a  marriage  between 
a  member  or  the  church  of  England  and  a 
Unitarian,  to  consult  the  conscience  of 
the  latter  In  preference  to  thai  of  the  for- 
mer. It  was  evidently  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  religious  opinions  of  the  two 
parties.  They  were  as  different  as  li^ht 
from  darkness.*  Now,  as  to  the  existing 
legislative  provisions  with  respect  to  Jews 
and  Quakers,  it  must  be  recollected,  that, 
in  the  cases  for  which  those  provisions 
were  enacted*,  both  parties  must  be  Jews 
or  Quakers.  If,  however,  the  present 
principle  of  granting  this  relief  where  only 
one  of  the  parties  dissented  frooi  the 
church,  was  to  be  allowed,  where  would  it 
stop  i  If  it  were  granted  to  the  Unitarians 
could  it  be  denj^  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics? Why  should  such  a  privilege  be 
granted  excKiBively  to  the  Unitarians, 
who,  of  all  classes  of  dissenters,  dissented 
the  most  widely  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England?  Nor  had  he  less  objec- 
tion to  allow  the  marriages  made  under  such 
circumstances  tobe  registered  by  ministers 
of  the  church  of  England.  It  was  to  make 
the  church  of  Engund  the  servant  and 
hand-maid  of  those  who  denied  her  first 
doctrines.  The  noble  marquis  had  stated, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  William  had 

Slven  Unitarians  the  benefit  of  toleration, 
o  it  had.  But  what  was  given  was  only 
a  repeal  of  certain  pains  and  penalties  to 
which  they  were  before  subject ;  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  any  one  to  sav,  that  the  common  law 
was  at  all  affected  by  it. 

The  Earl  of  Ldverpool  said,  he  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill ; 
but  if  it  should  come  out  ofthe  committee 


in  its  present  shape,  he  should  ciertainly 
feel  it  his  dut^jr  to  oppose  it.      He  was' 
prepared  to  give  relief  to  the  Unitarians' 
quoad  Unitarians;  but  be  was'aotprepar- 
en  to  give  that  relief  in  such  a  way  as 
should  a&ct  the  rights  and  interests  and^ 
security  of  the  established  diurch.    That 
church  had  a  right  to  expect  that  th<^' 
who  belonged  to  it  should  be  married  ac- 
eording  to  its  ceremonial.    Where  both 
parties  dissented  from   the  established 
church,  as  the  Jews  and  Quakers,  he  saw 
no  objection  to  allow  a  diiierent  ceremo-> 
nial ;  but  not  oUierwise.    How  was  it  at 
present*  when  a  Catholic  married  a  pro- 
testant?    The  marriage  was  only  valid 
when  it  was  performed  by  a  dergymsui 
belonging  to  tne  religion  of  the  state ;  al- 
though, in  most  cases,  it  was  performed 
a  second  time  by  a  Catholic  pnest.    He 
could  not  therefore  Sjaree  to  a  marriage 
being  valid  when  perrormed  by  a  Unita^ 
rian  minister,  unless  both  parties  were- 
Unitarians :  nor  could  he  allow  the  simple 
declaration  of  the  individuals  themselves,, 
when  they  applied  for  the  license,  to  be 
sufficient.     He  thought  it  was  requisite 
that  they  should  have  a  certificate  firomi. 
the  Unitarian  minister,  that  they  were 
bona  fide  Unitarians,  and  did  not  assume 
the  character  for  a  temporary  purpose. 
If  the  bill  were  so  qualified,  he  should 
be  ready  to  agree  to  it ;  but  not  other- 
wise. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  expressed  hia 
dissent  from  the  bill,  though  ne  believed 
no  noble  lord  was  more  decidedly  friend- 
ly than  he  was  to  the  principle  of  religioua 
toleration.  He  agreed,  that  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator,  no  restrict  ion  should  prevail,  hot 
that  it  should  be  free  as  the  aur  we  breath- 
ed.  But,  this  appeared  to  him  not  a 
question  of  religious  scruples,  but  of  civil 
jurisprudence ;  not  of  church  doctrine,  but 
of  church  discipline.  It  would  be  only  t» 
waste  their  lordships*  time,  were  he  to, 
endeavour  to  shew  the  advantages  of  a 
national  and  established  reUgioo.  Those 
advantages  had  been  proved  by  many  ex- 
cellent writers;  ana  among  others  by 
the  excellent  author  of  «  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Philosophy''— an  author  who 
required  no  praise  of  his,  and  to  whom 
he  was  sure  the  noble  lord  opposite  would 
be  ready  to  pay  the  just  tribute  of  hia 
admiration.  But,  if  it  was  clear  that  the 
establishment  of  a  natimial  religion  was 
advantageous,  it  was  equally  dear,  that 
that  establishnent  must  be  upheld  and 
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hrcHMted  by  |iecttliar  righu  mi  privi- 
leges. Thii  marrijiges  ihogld  be  celebrat- 
ed in  ib^  churotkes  of  ibe  efUblisbmeot 
m%M  one  of  tbe  privileges  wbich  bad  been 
conceded  to  it ;  aad»  baving  been  so  con* 
ceded  as  a  pecoliar  right  and  privilege,  it 
ought  not  to  be  taken  away  without  the 
aMigBment  of  valid  reasons.  Tlie  fair  way 
of  consideriog  the  sufajept  was,  to  see  what 
•t  was»  accowQg  to  the  oarriagB  cer^ 
many  of  the  oburch  of  Engtand,  that  the 
Unitarian  was  called  ii|>od  to  subscribe, 
io  dedare,  or  to  den v«  In  Ihe  first  place, 
the  Unitarian  was  caUed  upon  to  subscribe 
Us  belief  of  the  Scripture.  He  could  find 
BO  difficulty  in  doio^  that.  But,  beiides 
ibis,  he  was  bound,  m  the  progress  of  the 
censoiony,  to  say,  *.«  With  this  rin^  I  thee 
wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  worriiip,  and 
iritfa  all  .my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow : 
in  ihe.name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  But,  were  not 
theae  the  words  of  Scripture  i  If  the 
Un^arian  believed  in  Scripture,  what 
foaseoable  ofajection  could  he  have  to  re* 
peatdioaa  words?  He  might  affix  to 
tbem  what  aaeaning  he  pieaMd.  Every 
one  jwaa  at  pei&cl  Jiberty  to  do  that. 
But,  bow  coaid  tboae  worda  be  oonsideied 
US  objectioaahle  by  the  Unitarians,  when 


km  io  acquiesce  in  iheta*  He  (the 
Jiishop  of  Chester)  would  deal  with  a 
Uoitarian  as  be  should  himself  wish  to  be 
dealt  with,  under  similar  circumstances. 
Were  he  in  a  foreign  country**in  a  coun- 
try of  Jews,  of  Catholics,  or  Mussulmea, 
—and  it  were  necessary  for  him  to  marry, 
no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce 
him  to  subscribe  to  any  form  of  words,  or  to 
assent  to  any  doctrines^contrary  to  his  own 
.conviction.  But,  in  things  indifierent  in 
themselves,  he  should  consider  any  objeo- 
.tion  as  ridiculous,  and  should  hold  himself 
bound  to  comply  with  the  established  laws 
and  ceremomes  of  the  country.  Now 
really,  the  objection  of  the  Uniurians  to 
.con^rm  to  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the 
established  diurch,  seemed  to  be  of  the 
latter  description.  It  did  not  appear  to 
'him,  that  by  acquiesdoff  in  the  terms  of 
that  ceremony,  they  ooiud  consider  them- 
selves, in  foro  conscientiee,  as  sinning 
against  any  law,  either  of  God  or  of  man. 
As  to  the  machinery  of  the  bill,  the 
present  was  not  the  fit « opportunity  to 
discuss  it ;  but  he  would  just  observe,  that 
jn  the  bill  which  regulated  the  marriages 
of  Jewa  and  Quakers,  it  was  providSd, 
that  both  parties  must  be  either  Jews  or 
Quakers.    If  the  present  bill  paned  into 
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Unitarians  meuselvea  in  the  baptismal 
part  of  their  fiwm  of  prayer;— ^  I  liaptise 
shce  In  the  name  of  the  rather,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.''  It  seemed  to 
Um,  therefore,  to  be  impossible  that  they 
could  object  to  words  in  thematriage  ce« 
reaony  of  the  Churdi  of  England,  winch 
they  themselves  pronoonoed  m  their  own 
forms.  So  far,  tnerefore,  their  lordships 
would  agree,  that  die  Unitarians  had  no 

tst  cause  for  complaint.  He  wished, 
iwever,  to  treat  this  important  subject 
fairiy  and  irilhottt  reserve ;  and  he  would 
aberefore  observe,  that  the  marriage  ser- 
vice of  the  Choroh  added  a  blessmg  by 
the  minister.  In  the  following  words : 
**  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
tfae  Holv  Ghost,  bless,"  drc.  But,  wonid 
notthe  Unitarian  be  benefitted  rather  than 
injured  by  the  blessing  of  the  minister  of 
Ine  established  chnrdi  i  He  could  have 
noobfeetion  to  tta  being  j^ven  in  the  terms 
which,  in  thoapprahensum  of  the  minister 
of  tboehnrdi,  adequately  described  the 
Being  whom  he  adored.  The  Uniurian 
WIS  not  boond  ]to  assent  to  the  accuracy 
of  those  terms:  be  might  affix  to  them 
what  meaning  be  pleased.  There  was  no 
force  or  compulsion  upon  him  to  induce 
VOL.  XL 


unction  to  their  souls,  ihat  the  same  pri^ 
vileges  and  immunities  would  not  be 
required  by  all  other  sects  of  dissenters. 
Noi^,  although  he  was  far  from  wishing  to 
say  any  thing  a^inst  the  Unitarians,  he 
r^y  did  not  think  that  they  ought  tube 
considered  as  a  favourite  sect.  If,  there- 
fore,  the  other  sects  of  dissenters  were  to 
be  invested  with  the  same  privileges,  let 
their  lordships  consider  what  a  fiiUing*off 
ther^  would  be  In  the  number  of  marriages 
oelebrated  by  ministers  of  the  establisludd 
church,  and  wliat  a  dimmution  of  their 
emoluments.  He  oertamly  did  not  mean 
to  lay  any  great  stress  on  this  last  argu- 
ment. If  the  dissentcES  were  entitled  to 
this  lndulgence»let itbe  mnted  to  them— 
'^fiat  justitia  ruat  canum/*  But,  un« 
^questionably,  the  eSect  of  such  a  measure 
would  bo  "nod  especially  in  large  menu- 
&cturing  towns,  such  aa  those  within  his 
own  diocese  to  make  little  livings  still 
less*  Now,  really,  it  seemed  hardly  fair  to 
.deprive  the  posseasors  of  those  little  livings 
of  a  portion  of  that  stipend  which  was 
afareaay  sufficiently  scanty.  Marriage  fees 
formed  a  large  pact  of  the  stipend  of  those 
clergy  who  mways  rerided  on  their  livings, 
faithfuUy  discharging  «ll  their  sacred 
G 
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fufietiDtMi,  and  from  whom,  thtfrtforet  it 
wouM  be  very  hard  to  deduct  so  import- 
ant a  portion  of  cheir  income.  Such  Was 
the  view  which  he  took  of  the  question. 
Whatever  effect  the  arguments  which  he 
had  urged  might  have  on  their  lordships' 
minds,  he  could  assure  them  that  they  had 
produced  conviction  in  his  own.  He 
should  be  extremely  sorry  if  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed  should  give  offence 
to  any  person.  It  was  far  from  his  wish 
to  give  any  such  offence.  But  he  was  not 
so  unobservant  of  the  signs  of  the  tiroes, 
as  not  to  remark,  that  those  who  were 
most  clamorous  for  religious  toleration  for 
themselves,  were  the  least   inclined  to 

Slant  even  a  little  toleration  to  iMhers. 
\  also,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  diffisr 
from  any  of  those  with  whom  h  was  his 
pride  and  pleasure  to  agree,  that  would  be 
10  him  a  source  of  still  deeper  reg^t ;  but 
evevy  such  circumstance  was  comparativelv 
viiiiiiportant,  when  pvt  in  competitioa  witra 
dut^,-  **  Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  Amica 
Veritas/*  He  trusted,  that  on  all  questions 
in  which  the  interests  and  the  subility  of 
the  church  of  England  were  concerned, 
their  lordships  would  never  show  «ny 
thing  like  apathy  or  indiftrence;  and 
4hat'they  would,  on  the  present  occasion, 
"^^  "       if  not  in  the  exact  words»«  «i 
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lesat  in  the  spu^'^ahd  feeling,  of  the 
ancient  barons — "  Nolumusl^esEccIesIc 
mutari.** 

The  Earl  of  Harrmby  dedared,  that  if 
he  thought  the  bill1)efore  their  lordships 
would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  tne 
interesta  of  the  church  of  England,  it 
would  not  meet  with  a  more  determined 
opponent  than  himself.  Nothing  he  had 
heard,  however,  satisfied  him  that  such 
was  the  case.  With  respect  to  the  first 
passage  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  in 
which  the  bridegroom  took  the  bride  to 
wife  ifrthe  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  HolyGhost^it  certainly  did  seem 
strange  that  the  Unitarian  should  object 
to  words  which  were  introduced  into  his 
own  form  of  prayer ;  although  he  under^ 
stood  that  there  was  some  slight  difierence, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  <*mto  thename*' 
for  *•  in  the  nstme."  That,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  rational  objectioo  on  the 
part  of  the  Unitarian.  But  hie  could  easily 
conceive  that  a  serious  and,  in  hb  opintoa, 
a  well-founded  objection  might  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  Unitarian  to  the  expres- 
sion '<  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holjr  Ghost ;"  because  the  Uni* 
iarian   conceived   that    the  attribute  of 


divinity  was  not  attributable'  to  two  oT 
those  persons.    The  Unitarian  gave  an 
implied  assent  to  the  propriety  of  those 
expressions,  however,  if  he  allowed  them 
to  be  pronounced  over  him  in  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  his  life.    He  real! j 
did  think  that  this  might  be  considered  a 
bona  fide  and  conscientious  objection.  He 
would  asb  their  lordships  whether  thej 
would  be  aatssfied  with  a  naarriage  cere- 
mony for  themselve%  in  which  the  name 
of  Mahomet  was  adjured.    Marriage  was 
a  civil  contract,  to  which  it  had  been 
wisely  determined  to   give   a   religious 
sanction.    Of  course  that  saaction  was  tc^ 
be  binding  on  the  conscience.   But,  where 
was  the  propriety  of  Involving  in  the 
marriage  ceremony  itself  a  violation  of 
that  conscientious  feeling  which  it  was 
exprenly  ordained  to  cherish  ?  While  be 
said  this,  he  was  as  anxious  as  any  mae^ 
that  the  securit v  of  the  Protestant  church 
cenerally  should  not  be  endangered,  nor 
Us  authority  diminished.    With  respect 
to  the  publication  of  the  bans,  he  did  not 
see  why  they  should  not  be  published  in 
the  Unitarian  chapels.    He  was  certainly 
not  surprised  at,  indeed  he  could  not  regret, 
the  exMtence  of  a  jealousy  on  all  naatters 
which  threatened  to  weaken  the  security 
of  the  churdi  of  England.    But  it  did  not 
on  that  account  follow,  that  he  should  raise 
scruples  •<  light  as  aiP'  into  BMtters  of 
importance.    He  should  vote  for  the  btil 
going  Into  the  committee,  in  the  hope  that 
the  objections  to  it  might  there  be  entirely 
obviated. 

Lord  CaUkarpe  could  not  help  feeling 
that  tiie  degree  of  relief  which  this  bifi 
afforded  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  Uni* 
tarians,  as  offering  them  an  opportunity  ol 
being  married  without  any  viotatbo  ol 
their  principles;  for  he  thought  the 
strength  of  tne  Church  did  not,  and  could 
not,  arise  from  persecution.  She  loved  to 
relieve  the  honest  scruples  of  men,  if,  at 
the  same  time,  she  could  satisfy  herselfv 
that  the  measure  of  relief  was  conslsteot 
with  the  interests  of  those  great  and  in^ 
portent  truths  which  those  men  denied. 
Considering  the  remarkable  observance  of 
the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life  by 
the  sect  of  Unitarian  dissenters,  and  consi- 
dering their  regular  and  exempbiry  dis* 
charge  of  the  duties  of  their  situations, 
which  afforded  the  church  a  suiScient 
guarantee  for  the  due  and  proper  perform* 
ance  of  this  solemn  rite  by  their  mim'sters^ 
the  church  ought  not  to  press  her  forma 
upon  them  Coo  strictly.    At  the 
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liisei  lie  could  not  Mp  thinking,  that 
she  oi|ghl  to  do  something  which  would 
efB^ually' prefent  tliem  trooi  being  iden- 
ti6ed  with  her.    Feelinj^y  m  he  did»  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Tnnitj  waa  affirmed 
by  the  English  church ;  that  it  formed  the 
baao  of  her  structure ;  and  that  it  was 
Infused  into  all  her  articles—he  could  not 
help  thinkin^^  that  she  was  hound  to  shew 
to  those  Jndiidduals  who  diflbsed  Jfrom  her 
in  that  essential  pointy  howerer  respectr 
able   they  might   bci   that   she   fould 
eooouraga  no  ecclesiastical  communion 
with  thmn.    He  wished  to  do  justice  to 
Ihemerits  of  the  Unitarians,  and  he  should 
do  then  great  injustice  if  he  did  aot 
reoo^tae  the  esoeHence  of  those  pa- 
trioius  virtues  which  had  often  placed  them 
in  the  foiemost  ranks  of  the  friends  of 
huqiaoity  and  truth ;  but  while  he  said  this, 
lie  coaB  not  refrain  from  broadly  and 
decidedly  eznrefMing  his  dissient  from  the 
lamentable  aoctrines  m  which  ihey-be- 
lieved.  *  He  called  those  doctrines  lament- 
able, for  they  appeared  to  him  to  strip 
the. christian  religion  of  all  that  made  h^ 
the  grace,  the  hope,  and  the  consolation  of 
her  followers.    While,  therefore,  he  re- 
spected the  merits  of  the  Unltariansy  he 
could  not  help  remembering  that  they 
held  opinions  at  variance  with  what  the 
Engtisn  church  coDsittered  as  constituting 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity.    The 
churdi  of  E,ogland  had,  indeed,  marked 
that  doctrine  in  a  distinct  and  authoritative 
manner ;  and  she  considered  those  truths, 
not  merely  in  the  light  of  speculative 
doctrine,  but  as  an  active  and  fruitful 
spring  of  action.    But  though  he  spoke  of 
the  unitarian  doctrine  %rith  pain,  he  did 
not  wish  to  speak  of  its  professors  with 
hanhness;  for  that  was  not  consistent 
with  the  true  christian  mildness  on  which 
all  the  articles  and  institutions  of  the 
church  of  England  were  founded.    It  did 
seem  to  him,  that  the  church  owed  It  to 
herself,  to  her  supremacy,  and  to  the  high 
and  important  truths  which  she  taught,  to 
marie  in  this  bill,  her  total  dissent  fhmi 
the  opinion  of  the  Unitarian  dissenters. 
He  had  no  apprehension,  that  such  a  step 
M  the  pasrfnff  of  the  present  bill  would 
lead  to  an  bjurious  degree  of  indulgencei 
nor  to  a  rash  and  indiscreet  spirit  oi  sur- 
rendering the  privileges  of  the  church. 
But,att& same  time  Uiathe  said  this, he 
Qonld  not  refrain  from  applauding  the 
conduct  of  those  prelates,  who,  fearing 
tttch  a  danger,  had  deprecated  any  altera- 
tkn  whalever*    He  could  not  but  rejoice, 


that  tlie  bench  of  bi#hops  had  refrained 
from  setting  a  precedent  so  full  of  danger. 
He  admired  the  service  of  the  church  of 
England;  he  particularly  venerated  the 
Litur^,  which  he  looked  upon  with  ai^ 
a&ction  almost  equal  to  that  with  which 
he  viewed  Holy  writ  itself,  and  he  thought 
th^  bench  of  bishops  deserved  the  thanks 
of  every  supporter  of  the  church  of  Eng* 
land,  for  having  offered  their  fair  and  open 
opposituin  to  the  principles  of  this  bill, 
altnouffh  at  the  same  time»  he  differed 
from  the  members  of  that  bench,  as  to  the 
danger  which  they  supposed  likely  to 
ensue.  He  did  not  think  this  would  afford 
a  means  «ior  the  further  extension  of  Uni* 
tarian  doctrines ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  human 
nature  required  something  more  consoling, 
more  heart-sustaining,  than  their  cold  and 
precise  doctrines.  He  did  not  think  that 
such  of  the  bishops  as  supported  this  bill 
could  be  accused  of  inconsisteney,  because 
they  had  spoken  and  voted  against  grsnt* 
in^  any  further  concessions  to  the  Catho* 
lies;  On  the  contrary,  he  could  easily 
conceive,  that  they  might  oppose  one, 
and  conscientiously  vote  in  favour  of  the 
other.  Hethought  this  to  be  a  measure 
not  only  of  justice  to  the  Unitarian  dissent- 
ers,  but  to  the  church  itself.    He  should 

S've  his  vote  for  its  being  committed, 
ough,  with  the  view  he  had  of  the  ques* 
tion,lie  should  have  thought  it  better  for 
the  church  to  have  asked  for  the  relief 
which  this  bill  would  give  them,  than  thus 
to  have  accorded  it  as  a  boon  to  tlie  dis- 
senters. He  called  it  a  relief  to  the  church, 
for  the  clergy  must  have  felt  uneasy  in 
doing  that  which  nearly  amounted  to 
profaneness;  namely,  calling  on  the  Uni« 
tarian  dissenter,  when  appearing  at  the 
altar,  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience,  by 
professing  sentimeqits  which  he  positively 
disavowed,  or  by  using  expressions  which 
obliged  him  to  screen  himself  under  men- 
tal equivocation  and  reservation. 

The  Eari  of  Westmorland  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  be 
should  be  induced  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
The  first  ground  of  his  opposition  was, 
that  he  abMlutely.and  distmctly  objected 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure.  When 
he  said  this,  he  dU  not  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  an  enemy  to  toleration 
generally,  when  about  to  be  extended  to 
any  man  or  set  of  men  of  any  particular 
sect;  but  he  objected  to  this  measure 
because  he  considered  it  a  complete  alter- 
ation ofthelawofthelandand  of  the  church 
establishment.    By  the  law  of  the  laud, 
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for  Che  purpose  of  protiebting  fiunilieft  in 
the  pdssession  of  their  properijs  and  pre- 
venting ft-auds,  thct  eolerontsatiou  of  the 
nia'rriage  contract  was  required  to  be  !n 
Ale  church  of  £ogIand.  To  this  genetal 
Ikw  there  were  only  t^o  exceptions,  i»  the 
instances  of  Jews  and  Quakers.  On 
the  poh'cj  of  those  exceptions  he  should 
not  now  stay  to  argue;  it  was  sufficient  that 
^hey  existed  and  were  recognized  by  the 
law ;  but,  if  they  were  to  be  e&tended — 
if  otheir  exceptions  to  the  genbral  law 
wet-e  to  bfe  created— he  wished  to  know 
why  the  Alteration  should  be  special  and 
]ft6t  general  ?  Hb  saw  no  renson  why  the 
Uhitarlieih  should  be  put  forward  in  pre- 
ference to  other  dissenters.  His  next  ob- 
jection was,  that  by  this  bill  the  chulrch 
^as  made  a  mere  handmaid,  an  assistant, 
|o  this  particular  description  of  dissenters, 
in  preference  to  all  others,  lie  could  not 
coneeivie  why,  If  the  principle  of  exten^on 
of  right  were  to  be  kllowedi  It  shoOfd  not 
be  rendered  ||[ener&l,  if  not  Universal.  }le 
^*d  not  see  why  the  Unltarikns  shduld  form 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land.  On  these  grounds,  he  should 
feel  himself  bound  to  give  his  negative  to 
a  measure,  which,  he  conceived,  would,  if 
^sed,  fbfm  h  considerable  alteration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  of  the  common 
law  of  the  land. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  at  to 
tate  an  hour  of  the  night  he  would  not 
iake  up  nfuch  of  their  Mrdships'  time,  but 
would  succinctly  state   what  were  the 

(grounds  upon  which  he  intended  to  vote 
or  this  bill  going  into  a  committee.  He 
thought  the  policy  which  had  induced  the 
legislature  to  place  the  solemnization  of 
marriage  in  the  hands  of  the  church 
was  a  very  wise  one.  It  contributed  to 
that  pubucity  which  was  so  desirable  in 
its  celebration ;  and  thereby  had  a  ten- 
dency to  protect  parties  from  having 
tlieir  ignorance  or  their  credulity  prac- 
tised upon  by  the  designing  and  the 
vicious,  it  secured  the  decent  and  so- 
lemn performance  of  t\M  which  the  law 
held  to  have  been,  in  Its  origin,  a  civA 
more  than  a  religious  contract.  This 
ibight  Qot  be,  indeed,  a  primaiy  view  of 
the  subject ;  but  it  Went  to  sheW  the 
ijrisdom  of  the  policy  which  the  legl^fa* 
ture  had  pursued,  in  conferring  ^ipon  it  a 
certain  distinction,  by  confiding  it  to  the 
care  of  the  church.  It  was  in  this  View 
of  the  matter,  that  he  thought  no  altera- 
tion ought  to  take  place  in  the  law,'ey- 
^ept  upon  very  weighty  rMOns  indeed. 
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Noifr  it  appear^  to  hita,  tliat  iio  general 
dissent  irom  the  doctHne  of  the  diUrcii 
of  England  was  a  suffidi^bt  p^owAa   fbr 
effecting  such  alteration  in  ftvont^  of  a 
particular  class  of  (iislrsdkis.    MHth  risftpect 
to  the  class  in  question,  if  there  was   Anj 
entire  and  essehtial  difference  between 
their  tenets  and  any  ddctkine  recognfiked 
in  tmr  marriage-service   itselfi;  he   Was 
willing  to  admit,  that  diirt  miglft  eoisatf^ 
tute  son^e  ground  for  the  tort  Of  altera- 
tion he  spoke  of;   but,  in  the  uleaCriit 
case,  the  flict  Was  not  so.    Therr  lord- 
ships would,  feknembet,  that  sothe  tSitte 
since,  there  wa6  brought  intd  Aki  Hoiiite 
A  bill  Which  proposed  to  ^lUe  vklitif  to 
dissenters  of  aSl  denominafioiSi,  who  enter- 
tained opinions  that  diillbh^  IHm  tboae 
of  the  church  of  Etoglabd  upoh  pairtiea- 
lat   doctrines.     No  siscft  dr  t^  vrte 
named  in  it.    To  that  Ml  he  Ventdred 
to  oiler  objections  as  to  th^  plHnd^te ; 
but  be  Supported  the  bit^pdtftion  for  Its 
ffoing  Into  k  coinmiVte^.    In  thb  pt^aent 
instance,  the  cAsfe  was  vteiy  diflbrent.    In 
this  bm,  a  partidulat*  class  of  petkooAt  #tts 
named,  and  their  partieukr  scHiplto  were 
recited;  and  their  tok-dships  Were  told, 
that  while  the  partieti  feh  nil  this  tlifficnhy 
as  tb  the  sblpmnlxation  of  mbrriage,  they 
were  veiry  much  Hgtecfil  tb  other  {krinf  a 
with  the  ehutch.    Re  cdtdd  ^6t  itgtce 
with  anoble  earl  in  his  view  Of  iudi  an 
application.     It  had  been  said,  at  itre 
same  Ume,  that  the  Unitarians  had  made 
no  particular  profesltbn  of  ftiUi.    Voyt^ 
if  any  noble  lord  were  to  Sliy  to  a  tTnt- 
tarian,  that  because  he  liad  married  Ac- 
cording to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church   of  England,  he  htfd  therefore 
given  up  his  own  pe<^uliar  doctrhite,  iMd 
had  recognized  that  of  the  Hohr  IVinfty, 
the  Unitarian  woutd  smile  at  the  infe- 
rence, as  a  calumny  upon  him.    No  Uiii« 
tarian,  he  apprehended,  had  evertetopiei 
to  be  married  in  the  churdi  trpon  any 
such  grounds.    T^te  meaiiore  bmt^  Xhm 
Idrdships  was  not  oue  whldi  VdgfNt  to 
bvenride  every  other  conslderMfoh ;  hot, 
On  the  contrary,  the  House  ought 'tb'tske 
sufficient  security  tliat  it  should  Viot,  ih 
any  event,  be  abused  W  iaAvidiids  %r 
the  purpose  of  dand^me  miutidt^e,  bt 
other  improper  purposes ;  th^t  t^dm^gb 
to  be  soiemniieed  under  ft  MOuKl  b^  i(o« 
Idmoized  iHth  decency ;  andHhIiit/its  Jbr 
as  possible,  ever)r  fhiuA  that  it  might  Ite 
attempted  to  pmdtise  in  ctfAae^aehte  6( 
such  an  act  shouTd  be  obviat^.    As  Ate 

bin  was  at  present  Wordedf  MAstnijfbt^te 
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l^a«d«Niitlflg« 
limnoei  might  1m  foigtdt  tfnd  ^  d6 
fMUttes  Mre  OMtMd  «  romiiilbl«»  luid  no 
puMislMwiit  wiw  ttisigimi  ■•  tlMB  penbj 
fbr  «Mdi  oiMtetw  The  Mtogpuoiii  in 
fkvMT  tf  J«iN  mid  QuaiBiiv  iMd  been  td^ 
vecttfd  tik  in  Ike  eoaftei^lUe  di^iMienb 
Hn  wonid  hermf  vAMnff  te  gtent all  that 
had  been  ^tentod  bj  tne  legkkMre  to 
thflOH  bi  ibeie  veipecte;  bnt  nolfaing 
Morb.  Ae  to  the  Jeirs>  It  alkunsd  ihem 
mk  eaceaiytibtt  iWan  tbe  operadon  of  the 
nantUite  bwr^  iNrhere  bath  ibe  nartiee 
#ei«  Je#ab  Bat,  what  net  tttOi  die 
diieenceN  asked  ?  A  etmHaf  eManpneni 
wtem  «iie  Mfy  df  Ae  paitiel  iNm  n  IM* 
tbriaia.  tbb  Mifm^  again,  OMhled  mt- 
Mhliat  to  a  tmj  anoient  and<eMbMUiod 
Ainndribniri^l^bint  but  tha  dlnenieve 
frtiyed,  ihal  MHiae  might  be  marrfed 
nocopang  nv  a WMr  nsmnnn  pviacipiei^ 
¥nMR#aaNMn!t%3raDifb^andeo  en* 
aabiHe  an  aMiiaailon  ai Ma^  AaMng 
dm  \te#a  ana  ifeuihert,  Iha^artiai  mite 
liabhs  (mAm  Mm  lolttnttiabriM  •af  their 
manfage,  «bdar  the  peMlttod  eiaeinp* 
lieiia,  to  be  ^llai  won  4br  cbepveefeF 
ibeif  ^cenanaden  nvM  tbege  )>ataaiieBa« 
Iiet  «hei^4otfdddM  dbearte^  lotN  fdaft  ie^ 
caHdei'tlieve  emed  againat  dandeidne 
nii'i  Higfai'-bodi  aaadnig  Qnakete  and  Jeafa> 
In  die^aaae  of  die  lanen  they  wnre  me» 
fhfeifnm  VkptefiAsm,  htebabhe,  bfa 
mligibn,  die  ntaget  of  the  peojt»lei  nnd 
^ven  tba  aulbaftty  df  iht  ¥fi$tbgtm. 
There  bad  bnee  been  a  oaae  derided,  ^ 
die  leamad  and  noble  fndge  {lord  SnMvelll 
aliononr  sat 'in  that  Hotiae,  dad  who  baa 
ftfrmerijpfeaided,  widi  so  much  lioaeur 
to  hhnself  Ml  benefit  to  die  country,  in 
the  <90«ttistoriid  eenn,  upon  die  Act  only, 
diatt>kie  of  the  pefHi^  to  n  Jewish  910^- 
tras  proved  ^0  haife  entertained 
ions  tbdt  f^ere  not  tOMohiot  widh 
religions  pre^ices  of  ^dMs  Jews. 
The  Qeab^rs,  agam,  ivefe  another  elais, 
aniMfg  Whom  m  sanie  eeenrfties  would 
always  leate  lb  a  weat  degree*  The 
members  of  'any  -brrtich  «f  this  -soeiety 
comtoff  firOm  diiQ  pttA  <]C'lhe  kingdom 
wete  dllfged^  prodtice  teefirtienfaas  and 
cMifieates  befolie  <hey  isottid  be  rckxirei 
br  admitted  into'anoAier  body  of^he'Mane 
coBiMMkm  in  a  dflwieut  peVnon  of  ibe 
empire.  WidioiA  troobmg  th'ei^  lord- 
diips  iiMi  ntf  ^Mher  detail,  be  beBered 
he  miabt  say,  'that  edatts  of  jitttice  had 
never  been  affled  tni  to  try  a  eiogle  ease, 
in  which  the  iadulgetice  cirihelegislaiare 
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to  be  sigretled.  Widi  rsBrnd  to 
the  Unitarbuiak  if  ^  couU  gnm  the 
same  seonritin,  poasibly  do  haim  mlgfat 
result  ipom  OEteodmg  dm  aaase  indU* 
ganoe  to  dmm^  but  no  snob  secniidea 
did  th^  offers  For  dmse  reaaans  bn 
shoaU  iaal  bound  to  vole  ^gabdi  tbe  Hi 
after  it  oanm  oat  of  the  comasiueei  ni« 
though  be  abdnld  not  oppoae  ita  being 
eonunitled.  He-wished  to  add  eae  na* 
aurkastatbe  Aes«fthe«leffny^  uMob* 
auieed,  wnsn  enbjeat  dmt  be  hadiwwed 
with  ^Dshtelubte  attantioii,  nod  at  the 
santedme  with  no  email  degnse of  fiafai 
and  uneaainassw  it  was  cm 
that  many  of  dm  desgy  meaa 
)y  piad,  nnd  it  mm  no  less  tiwe, 
oaanidetable  part  of  thabr  ineama  atoae 
fiWD  tbeir  ms  on  marriagea.  He  unns 
ttnwIIUnf  to  depriire  tbam  of  any  naft  of 
their  forename  baaat  the  mmm  Mm  bn 
Mt,thut  tfaeeKh  that  was  koportant,  It 
did  not  eoual  In  Inmortanoa  tbe  lose 
iibiehebe  dmvtii  woulB  aostam  by  bauw 
deprived  of  tbaemduaiue  rigbta  and  fi£ 
vllegea  ofanienRMaing  the  tamvinge  ■oora* 
mony.  Aaoordiag  to  abe|wasoat  s^tam, 
dm  devgyauaa  eeoeieed  a  -pleaeuaa  bi 
uniting  eoaetbar  tbe  earthly  <desdaise  of 
two  individoale  attached  to  each  aaher» 
and  diey  remembeved  udtb  eadsfaiUun 
tbe  'peieon  wbo  bud  peifowed  dm  cepo*^ 
BBouf  of  tbeb'inifen,and>ni-oflfarbig  him 
bb  we  dmy  trare  lafloeneed  try  no  oold 
or  tupridvefcalbigs,  and  fteqnentiy  added 
ifnotnt'the  tbno,  «t  lemt  afterwaids,  n 
gratnliy,  odbred  with  the  puinst  and 
tMtnett  'beneveleooe.  By  die  opevatfon 
<yf  tbis  bill,  the  viergymaD  wonla  be  re* 
dooedto%he  <Aaraoterof  Ihetaz-gatbenBr; 
aH  the  gradoea  fuut  of  his  ofl£e  being 
abatraeted.  On  this  graund,  he  felt  a 
groM  dKffioultv  in  aeceding  to  Ae  •chmse 
wbidh  seoursd  their  fees  to  the  olevgyt 
dtfoegh,  at  the  same  dnm,  he4elt  ^eryvn* 
arilKog  to  dier  n  premium  to  the  jnctease 
of  dimeoting  minisleirs. 

Lord  HMmd  Oaid,  tbe  prinoipie  om 
nbieh  'this  b^l  prooeeded  bad  been  no 
wirti  developed  by  the  nobis  nmrosis 
v^ho  had  propoaed  it,  fhatibedid  not  think 
It  netMsoy  to  enter  ieao  any  Ibrtber  dk* 
ouandn  M  ihat  nohit.  He  considered  It 
as  n  pra&r  that  the  ebnaob  of  Inland 
deaerved  the  praise  for  libersliiy  i#hieb 
bad  beea  bestowed  ^n  it,  vAen  be 
heard  dieliead  of  Ibe  «tflisb  ehureb'os*- 
piumlilmself  ns  he  had  done,  in  aoeb  n 
Rbeinlandtridv«hriitianumoner.  llfeere 
hndbaen  bnt  ieir  objections  .uiind»tn  tbe 
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Ml,  and  these  bad  .betn  so  abhr  answerad 
by  the  noble  president  of  the  cottocili 
that  he  should  abstain  from  enterios  ge- 
nerally into  the  sufaaect.  He  musty  bow* 
eter,  call  on  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool- 
aackyandon  the  right  rer.  prelate  (the 
bishop  of  Chester),  for  a  little  further 
exphmattoo*  As  to  the  latter,  indeed, 
he  could  not  but  remark  the  truth  of  die 
maxfflH  that  when  a^nan  was  about  to  at* 
tack  or  destroy  «.piiociple,  be  fotielt  it 
necessary  to^expresahis  loud  and*  anxious 
pnsise  or  that  principle  whicfa  he  was 
about  to  Tibfeite.  Tbe<  right  re?.  preUte 
(Mfed  began  his  speedi  by  dealmg .  with 
plain  tratfaa  iaaucn  a  manner,  as  to  excite 
suspicion  by  the  extravagant  praise  which 
be.nad  bestowed  upon  them.  He  had 
expffssMd  bb  love  for  toleration  in  the 
most  positive  .terms;  but,  unluckily,  be 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  affiwlion 
for  the  parucular  anniication  of  that.ge- 
neral  doctrine  to  wnich  he  seemed  to  be 
so  much  attached  He  boUly.  avowed, 
indeed,  that  the  scruples  of  the  Uni- 
taciaos  ou^t  not  to  be  so  much  respected ; 
pad.he  had  entered  bto  a  long  and.  inge- 
nious argument  to  shew  that  they  were 
not  entiued  to  much  weight  with  the 
House..  Bnt  surely  the  omy  triie  judge 
of  the  conscientiousness  of  tbosei  sccuples 
was  the  man  who  eetertaiaed- them ;  -who 
was  not  to  be  Judged  by  the  reasoning,  of 
others  as  to  their  fitness  or  propriety.  It 
was  said,  that  the  Unitarian,  by  the  act  of 
msRsage,  did  not  oonfocm  to  the  doo> 
tfines  of  the  church  of  Engbmd,  and 
tbat.on  other  oocask)ns  he  used  the  ex- 
pi^iiion— ^<  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
.43on,  and  Holy  Ghost ;"  but,  with  respect 
to  that,  there  was  this  disdnciion,  that  he 
only  used  M^at  expression  as  it  had  boen 
used  by  the  holy  founder  of  the  Christian 
r^igion,  and  wfien  he  was  enabled  to  an« 
nex  to.it  the  particuhur  sense  which  be 
thought  it  properly  bore.  It  had  been 
asked,  what  coidd  the  Unitarian  hear  in 
the  performance  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony which  was  disagreeable  to  him? 
To  that  mmfat  be  answered^-4he  very 
doctrine,  which  he  .believed  to  be  con- 
trary to  Scripture.  That  question  had 
been  fdlowed  up  by  anotlm— -*'  Does  it 
do  him  any  hannSr-  Whv,  could  the 
right  rev.  prelate  recollect  the  oath  taken 
at  the  table,  of  the  House,  and  say  tliat 
certain  things  contained  in  it  were  indif- 
foent?  Would  he  venture  to  declare, 
that,  in  bis  opinion,  the  invocation  of  die 
yirgin  Maryj  in  the  Bomisb  ^chunyii 


would  be  a  jnatter  of  ^  indilference  to  a 
Protestant  ?  If  he  <could  "oot,  then  let 
him  judge  the  cause  of  others,  and  their 
foelings,  by  his  owni  It  had  been  said 
by  tho'  learned  lord  on  the  wool-sacJc, 
that  these  objections  had  not  been  foimd 
out  tiU  the  statute  of  William  had  been 
repealed.  It  ought  to  have  been  said, 
that  until  the  repeal  of  that  statute,'  tbe 
grievance  had  never  been  compbioed  oH 
And  why  ?  because,  when  tnat  statute 
was  in  force,  a  Unitarian  could  not  nvovr 
himself;  for  if  a  man  had  dechued  haifti- 
self  a  Unitarian*  he  might  almost  as  well 
have  avowed  himself  a  traitor;  Thesaane 
learned  lord  bad  asked,  what  vras  the 
common  law.  with  respect  to  Unitariina  ? 
Surely  such  a  question  from  him  musi  be 
unnecessary,  for  if  be  did  not  know,  wba 
could  be  expected  to  answer?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  satisfied  on  that  pointy 
why  did  be  pot  the  question  so  as  to  raise 
dottbis  and  create  aurms  in  the  nnnda  of 
those  sectarians?  Why  did  he  so  aboat 
'— **  Spargere  Tooes  in  vulgum/airaignaa  ?** 
Why  dkihe  insinuate,  that  the  Umtarian 
doctrine  was  fofbidden  b  v  the  law  of  this 
country  ?  He  had  asked,  whether  deny- 
ing tlie*Trtidty  was  not  an  o&noe  at 
common  law.  When  he  (lord  H.)  re- 
collected  the  debates  which  had  taken 
phoe  in  that  House  on  the  subject  of 
rdlgious  liberty  (for,  widiLodce,  he 
should  nject  the  .word  *<toleniUon**), 
and  the  part  which  .the  learned  lord  took 
in  those  debates,  it  dkl  seem  strange  that 
he  should  have  chosen  such  apath  on  the 
present  occasion.  Surely  the  opiniooa 
of  Looke^  of  Tillotson,  and  of  Hoadle^^, 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  hia 
conscienoe ;  and  it  did  seem  very  wonder- 
fol,  that  he  should  venture  to  differ  from 
such  authorities.  If  he  referred  to  them» 
be  would  find  that  Locke  had  expressly 
disi^proved  of  the  Toleradon  act,  because 
it  did  not  extend  specially  to  Unitarians. 
What  oottld  the  learned  lord,  who  had  so 
deqDly  studied,  and  so  warmly  admired 
Locke— what  couU  he  say,  when  the 
opinions  of  that  great  man  were  found 
difierent  to  those  which  he  now  enter- 
tained? Could  any  man  read  the  cor- 
respondence of  that  great  writer,  and 
not  be  couTinoed  that  in  the  passMO,  be- 
ffmnmg  **  Cseteri  tui  sunOes^,  be  bad  re* 
fisrred  jparticulariy  to  the  Unitarians,  who 
were  auNi  mentioned  in  his  other  writings  ? 
Surely  not,  and  If  they  had  any  respect 
for  that  ^cdebrated  author,  or  for<  his 
opjnionsi'thsgr  iroiild  pause  before  they 
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▼ensured  to  ditdaim  and  deny  Ae  prioci* 
plet  for  which  he  had  cooteiided.  Chris- 
tianity had  been  called  <*  part  and  parcel 
of  the  hiw  of  the  latid.^*  It  was  lord  Hale, 
he  believed,  who  first  laid  this  of  Christi- 
anity ;  but  the  doctrme  was  afterwards 
more  sensibly  and  emphaticaUy  laid  down 
by  lord  Raymond.  This  happened  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  King  o.  Woelston.  On 
thet  occasion  the  learned  judge  had  said 
he  would  not  idlow  it  to  be  debated, 
whether  Christianity  was  authentic»  be* 
cause  it  was  in  fbct  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land ;  but  he  begged  it  to  be  obser- 
ved, that  by.  this  he  meant  Christianity 
generally,  and  not  the  tenets  of  any  par- 
ticular sect  of  Christians.  Why,  then,  he 
most  ask  here,  what  .was  Christianity? 
Was  it  a  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
was  it  a  bdief  in  certain  expositions  of 
those  Scriptures  by  human  beings  ?  He 
would  leave  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack  to  choose,  hi  the  dilemma  to 
which  he  must  be  redooed.  If  the  first 
point  were  held,  then  the  Unitarians  were 
C^hristians  in  every  sense;  for  they  held 
the  Scriptures  to  be  as  sacred  as  any  of 
their  lordships.  They  held  them  to  coi^ 
tain  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  rule  of  faith, 
and  by  them  alone  thev  stood.  If  it  were 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  persons 
onlr  were  Christians  who  believed  the 
Hoiv  Scriptures  as  they  were  expounded 
by  the  church,  then,  if  the  noble  and  lear* 
ned  lord  held  that,  it  followed,  that  he 
must  he  prepared  to  hold  also,  that  before 
the  reign  ef  Henry  8th,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  the  only  Christians  in  England; 
for  until  that  period  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
•^Another  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  was,  that  the  proposed  mea- 
aure  would  nudte  the  churdi  of  England 
ancillary  to  the  Unitarian  dissenters.  He 
did  not  see  the  force  of  this  objection. 
Did  the  church  of  Irehmd  consider  itself 
in  the  li^t  of  a  handmaid  ?  He  did  not 
believe  It  did.  He  suspected  that,  until 
the  passing  of  lord  Hardwick's  marriage 
act,  the  church  had  never  exercised  tluit 
riglit  which  it  was>contended  she  could 
not  forego  without  derogating  from  her 
dignity.  All  foreign  marriages,  |N«vioos 
to  that  period,  were  celebratM  aecording 
to  the  lex  loci ;  and  all  marriages  duly 
celebrated  by  a  priest,  whether  of  the 
church  of  England  or  of  Rome  were  bind- ' 
log.  As  to  the  pathetic  part  of  the 
speediof  the  learned  prelate,  in  which  he 
had  deplored  the  hsrd  fate  of  the  clergy- 


man, who,  by  this  bait  wonld  be  deprived 
of  his  fees,  all  he  had  to  say  in  reply' wa«y 
that  the  bill  provided  they  shomd  havia 
their  fises.  *•  But,'*  said  the  learned  pre- 
late **  those  for  which  the  bill  provides  are 
only  the  actual  dues,  and  beyond  thiM 
dues  it  is  usual  for  partiel  to  give  a  finall 
gratuity  on  the  solemnisatioo  of  marriagea 
which  rormsk  considerablesourceof  emmu- 
menttotheofficiatmgcler;^yiiiaii«'*  Wdll 
it  might  be  so;  but  was  it  not  at  least  as 
likely  that  an  Unitarian  would  be  willing 
to  bestow  as  large  a  gratuity  when  he  had 
his  marriage  solemnized  and  registered 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  satisf|r  the 
scruple  of  his  conscience,  as  when  it  was 
performed  in  a  manner  irksome  and  pain- 
ful to  his  feelings}  It  was  said,  too,b^ 
a  noble  lord,  my  should  we. grant  this 
favour  to  Unitarians  alone— why  was  it 
not  granted  to  every  other  sect  f  After 
the  answer  which  had  been  given  to  this 
question  by  the  noble  president  of  the 
cotmcil;  he  would  not  take  up  the  time 
of*  the  House  any  more  than  by  aay* 
ioff— merely  because  the  others  did  not 
asK  for  it,  an4  they,  the  Unitarians,  didL 
He  could  not  help  tninking  tliat  the  Uni- 
tarians were  very  hardly  dealt  with.  If 
general  relief  was  sought  for  them,  op 
jumped  tlie  noble  and  learned  lord  from 
the  woolsack,  and  complained  that  it  was 
too  general.  He  said,  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear what  sort  of  dissenters  they  were — 
whether  they  were  the  disciples  of  Joanna 
Southcote,  or  Jumpers,  or  Shakers ;  and 
felired,  if  the  relief  were  given  in  this  shape 
they  would  not  be  able  to  make  head  nor 
tail  of  it.  He  therefore  proposed  that  it 
should  be  postponed  until  the  next  session 
and  then  that  the  points  should  be  discus- 
sed one  by  one.  Then,  when  the  next 
session  came,  the  noble  and  learned,  lord 
said,  why  should  we  give  relief  to  one? 
He  (lord  H.)^  said,  it  was  the  plainest  and 
best  way  to  aive  relief  to  tliem  as  they 
came  to  ask  for  it.  If  no  danger  slmuld 
appear  in  doing  so,  he  would  grant  it  to 
all ;  but  it  did  appear  to  him  t6  be  th^ 
most  strange,  unparliamentary,  and  illo- 
gical reasoning  tnat  could  be  imagined, 
to  say  *<  We  will  not  give  you  therelief 
you  ask  for,  because  there  are  others  who 
want  It  as  much  as  vpu,  and  they  do  not 
askfor  it.'*  It  might  be  a  very  good  reason 
for  granting  the  relief  to  all,  but  it  could 
be  no  reason  for  withholding  it  from  anjf. 
Highly  as  he  held  private  judgment,  he 
held  religious  liberty  still  higher,  and  he 
would  not,  therefore,  have  the  member  of 
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any  dM  cliuidi  ciH  ooiw^tli^rlinrcmi* 
SmrmVf  to  liii  o^oIm;  but  those  who 
tlioos^  GonfomUy  •bsolotely  neoesaarj 
itt  «th€r  oaM%  nii»t  waiv«  it  liere,  for  the 
ttortiage  c«re«o»y  was  merdy  a  miiiU- 
tonal  o0eo  of  the  dorgy ;  and,  if  he 
mtgHt  expreao  his  opinion  on  that  poibt, 
he  ttuit  «ay,  that  he  ahoirid  be  eqoaUy 
woU  oleatod  to  see  that  part  of  the  oAoa 
ivMca  coDdlBled  J9«8ff  ittenog  the  maidage, 
perforned  by  ^OMf^lNUe  as  by  a  clergy* 
Biafl«  That  however  woe  oot  the  htw,  aad 
on  tlMt  oobjeol  he  ebould  observe  oo  fur«> 
ther.  He  ehoidd  have  been  pleased  if 
Ae  dense  friadng  toinarriageshy  license 
had  been  left  out,  and  the  parties  had 
been  permitted  to  marry  by  baas  in  their 
owndlareh.  The  right  rer.  prelate  who 
spoke  last,  had  said,  that  he  felt  more  hurt 
at  the  4o88  of  the  exdusiTe  privilege  of 
maivying,  than  ot  the  loss  of  the  fee$y  for 
chat  Ihe  dergjrman  who  performed  the 
ceremony  Mt  a  pleasure  in  its  nerforronnce* 
Thdt  was  uodonbtedly  a  good  feeling;  but 
tCche  clergyman  fdtany  pleasure  in  so- 
lemnitiog  -the  marriage  according  to 
4&fum  obnonious  to  tte  parties  married, 
he  ikittst  nt  least  fedoqual  pleasure  in  coo« 
Bnaing^bf  signing  the  certificate  and  re- 
gisiry  of  Chat  nmrriage,  the  happiness  of 
<hoee  parties  who  had  been  umtedio  each 
other  m  a  way  which  did  not  shock  their 
oonscieotious  semples.  IC  as  had  been 
somewhat  awkwardly  expressed,  Ch  ristian- 
Ity  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
lend,  ana  Christtimlty  was  (bunded  on  the 
if  ely  Soriptmres,  as  the  rule  of  faith,  then 
waslhe  Unitarian  n  Gfaristian,  and  then 
eottld  he  say«  that  in  no  manner  did  he 
•oflend  against  diose  laws  which  allowed 
Hbira  the  nill  liberty  of  extending  his  opt- 
won,  and  difiiising  the  principles  of  his 
oect.  If  he  was  no  enemy  he  should  be 
tresited  as  afriendi  and  allowed  that  liber- 
ty in  the  point  of  marriage,  which  the 
law  did  not  tefuse  him  in  any  other 
-respect. 

The  House  divided:    For  the  second 
reading  S5.    Against  it   31.  Majority  4. 
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St.  CAVHBnim's  Dock  Bill.]  Mr. 
•Gren/itf  rose  to  movettheaecond  readangl 
•of  this  hilt,  ond  stnled»  that  he  shodd: 
have  confined  hinmelf  according  to  the 
nsu^  praotioe,  to  memog  the  second  rea- 
dinf^,  in  iorden  when  diat  saotion  wns 
oaiviedy  lofofer  it  4o  a^oonwittee  npslniis 
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where  abne  it  wns  frnoticahle  properlji  to 
eajunhie  it,  if  he  had  not  known  that 
an  opposition  was  to  be  made  to  the 
present  motion.  The  bill  was  calculated 
to  secure  to  the  public  a  very  areat  public 
advantage;  namdy,  additional  dock  and 
warehouse  accommodation  for  the  ioorea- 
sing  trade  and  navigation  of  the  port  of 
London.  Of  the  fact  of  this  increase  he 
needed  no  better  evidence  than  the  mct 
oennt  of  ihe  exports  and  imports  from 
17'98,  when  the  preaent  dock  eslabliab' 
meats  were  fbroMdytothe  prmOnttiaae. 
The  ittovease  of  imports  was  from  thirty 
millions  to  6fty-six  millions ;  and  dns  in* 
crease  had  been  accompanied  by  a  corw 
cespondiogincrease  of  the  ships  moored  in 
the  river  Thames.  The  increase  iind 
been  gradual  and  progressive.  In  1798 
it  was  thirty-millions,  in  1806  Hiirty. 
suMnfllions  in  1819  forty^ic  millions, 
in  182S  fifty-six  millions.  But,  besides 
this  increase,  the  recent  measure  intro- 
duced tqr  the  late  president  of  the  board 
of  trade»  now  master  of  the  Mfait,  ren- 
dered more  extended  acconuaodation 
necessary.  That  measttre,  tho  Ware- 
hoQsmg  aet,  allowed  above  two  hundred 
new  articles  to  be  lodged  in  warehoosea  as 
this  country,  and  could  not  fail  gfeady  to 
extend  the  depoeit  trade  of  the  country, 
and  to  create  ademand  for  additional  ac« 
commodation.  The  conqmny  who  were  to 
be  incorporated  by^  the  present  bill,  asked 
for  no  exclusive  privileges^P-^They  bad  oo 
wish  to  interfero  with  the  existing  com* 
panics.  They  only  i^ished  to  incrense 
that  accommodation  in  the  port  of  Lon* 
don.  It  was  natnnd  that  tnose  compa- 
nies whfehhad  had  the  monopdy  of  ware- 
housing fer  the  lost  twenty  years,  should 
wish  to  oppose  the  measure;  hut  their 
hostility  was  the  very  nason  whidi  shonld 
induce  the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  C  Cahert  add,  he  could  oot  bo 
influenced  to  oppose  the  bill  by  any 
interest  in  thoexisting  Dock  companlea» 
as  he  was  not  a  proprietor  in  any  one  of 
them ;  but  he  opposed  it  on  this  ground^ 
that  there  was  at  present  accommodation 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  goods 
more  than  were  bronsht  to  this  country. 
He  alluded  pasticdany  to  the  warahousea 
uidm  paridms  of  8t.'0hrae  and  St.  John's* 
Seuthirark,  where  gentlemenhad  bvested 
their  fortunes  in  warehouses*  and  whom 
righia  ought  not  to  be  inteifeted  with 
without  necessity.  He  moved,  *<  that. the 
bill. be  vead  a  second  time  this  ddy  six 
months." 
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Mr  Jimfik  Yorke  Mid,  he  should  iird 
•ff  hiflr  g^ttib  against  ibis  little  blae-eyed 
Mm  ef  St.  Gatherine*s.  He  understood 
tfiia  pieee  of  business  .was  supported  bj 
cd^teea  gentlemen  and  a  halt ;  that  was 
to  ULji  bj  eighteen  gentlemen  who  put 
down  SOfiOOL  a  piece,  and  one  who  put 
down  SOjOCXM.  Where  this  money  came 
from  he  could  not  tcAl ;  he  hoped  riot  from 
members  of  that  House,  tie  did  not 
oppose  Ihe  bill  because  thete  was  already 
a  sufficiency  of  Dock  (accommodation, 
for  if  the  gentlemen  chose  to  lose  their 
moneyi  diey  had  a  dear  right  to  do  so. 
•but  because   the  twenty-fire   acres   of 

{round  on  which  the  docks  were  to  be 
uilt,  and  which  now  contained  1100 
houses  and  10»000  smds,  had  been  wanted 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  London  l^k 
company,  and  had  been  refused  for  sound 
and  wholesome  reasoiis.  There  were  no 
reasons  that  |>rerafled  twenty  years  a^ 
that  ought  not  to  pretidl  now^  unless  it 
were  said»  that  the  late  exeellent  queen 
Charlotte,  who  was  now  removed  from 
tiifi  world  to  one  infinitely  better,  had 
ncmie  property  in  that  quarter,  which 
there  was  a  delicacy  about  touching, 
Irot  whhA  delicacy  was  now  remoTed* 
He  had  a  great  almciion  for  docks,  as  he 
thought  the  river  itself  should  be  kept 
ftee,  as  fhe  high  road  of  nations;  but,  as 
ihb  new  compaojr  wished  to  thrust  itself 
into  the  pkce  which  sfaoold  hare  belonged 
CO  the  London  Dock  company,  reatmg 
tfn  those  docks  on  die  right,  waA  on  the 
Tower  on  the  leftf  he  should  try  to  keep 
the  contending  parties  separate. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  Could  not  discoter  in  the 
torn  of  the  bill  which  he  had  sten,  any 
miincient  necessity  fbr  the  measure. 
This  perhaps  might  be  shown  in  the 
^onmnttee ;  but»  unless  that  was  done,  lie 
ahooid  object  to  interfbre,  to  the  extent 
that  wai  propoide,  with  private  pro- 
pertr. 

Mr.  Itume  sidd,  that  sufficient  notice 
iiad  not  been  given.  There  were  10,000 
Iteopie  who  were  entitled  to  six  or  eight 
Aohthi  notice  imder  the  standing  orders. 
These  orders,  v^ch  were  mles  for  the 

Coteetion  of  private  property,  should  not 
f  slightly  supersede!!.  On  this  ^otmd^ 
he  ahottM  oppose  the  second  readmg. 

Mr.  Af oiifiW  said,  he  had  presented  a 
feUtion  from  tSe  London  Dock  company 
against  the  bill,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that'  they  ha^  foonda^ons  laid  for  ware- 
heosaa  capable  of  contaming  8  or  300,000 
CMM  of  gms^  which  bad  not  been  pro- 
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ceeded  with  for  want  of  sufficient  en^ 
couragement.  This  went  to  prove  that 
ihere  was  not  that  clear  case  of  necessity 
wbicli  would  jus'tify  the  departure  from 
their  standing  orders*  '    • 

Mr.  r.  WiUon  supported  the  bill.  It 
was  not  enough  to  say,  that  there  was 
room  in  the  present  docks,  to  render  the 
establishment  of  new  ones  inexpedient^ 
If  the  new  Dock  company  could  carry 
on  the  business  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  if  they 
could  affinrd  better  accommodation ;  or  if 
the  probability  oC  a  new  and  growing 
trade  was  made  out,  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  passing  the  bill.  The  bonded 
trade  eoold  not  be  carried  on  in  the 
warehouses  that  were  not  within  docks. 

Mr.  Bright  contended,  that  the  standi 
log  orders  ought  to  be  enforced.  Herd 
was  a  whole,  town  thrown  into  conAision 
by  a  sudden  project,  of  which  tlie  pariiei^ 
who  were  to  be  expelled  from  their 
homes  had  no  notice  until  the  6th  of 
March.  If  a  new  dock  was  required, 
why  not  give  due  notice  ?  Wliat  necefr* 
sity  was  there  for  pressing  the  bill  until' 
next  year  i  The  fact  was,  that  thep 
parties  would,  by  the  delay,  be  compelled 
to  pay  a  larger  price  for  the  ground  than' 
iu  present  value.  They  oucht  to  uphold' 
their  standing  orders,  which  enjoirted 
due  notice,  or  else  abandon  them  alto* 
gather. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygtde  s^id,  that  hav- 
iii^  presented  two  petitions  agamst  this' 
bill,  it  shodd  have  his  most  determined 
opposition.  He  was  surprised  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  should  have  given  the 
measure  any  countenance  by  suspending 
the  standing  orders,  when  they  found 
that  its  execution  would  be  an  act  of  t  v-' 
ranny  and  cruelty. towards  a  larffeboar 
of  individuals.  It  #aa  a  eniei  attack 
upon  individual  rights^  without  any  para- 
mount necessity.  Let  the  supporters  of 
the  bfil  be  called  upon  to  show  that  the 
^wing  trade*  of  this  port  of  London 
mdbnensably  required  Uie  new  dock  ; 
but  tney  knew  Uiat  to  attempt  such  proof 
was  Impossible,  rinde  it  was  notorious, 
that  many  of  fhe  existing  dock  comMnies 
had  plenty  tt  reoni  unoccupied.  There 
were  in  London  at  present  six  dock  com- 
pmiies :  two  of  thesa  paid  no  Intersst ; 
one  paid  8f  per  eent ;  tne  London  Dock 
paid  44  per  cent ;  and  two  others  paid 
more  than  5  per  cent ;  because  one  of 
them  had  enjoyed  a  particular  monopoly, 
which  had  just  ceased,  and  the  other  had 
a  monopoly  which  would  expire  in  two « 
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years.  What  sort  of  proipect  did  tbia 
hold  out  ?  But,  he  might  .be  told  that 
this  was  the  affair  of  the  subscribers*  If 
it  was  onjy  their  own  money  which  they 
fooled  away,  this  answer  might  be  valid ; 
but  they  were  to.  turn  hundreds  of  people 
out  of  their  habitations.  .To  pass  the  bill 
was  not  to.  encourage  fair  competition  ; 
for  what  chance  had  a  wharfinger  against 
a  body,  of  subscriber8»  invested  with  par* 
Ifamcntary  iipmuniues,  and  whose  fortunes 
were  not.answerable  for.  their  misconduct* 
except  to  the  ampunt  of  thdr  8h^re8  ? 
Tilts  bill  was  one  pf, those  projects  which 
had  grown  qut  of  the  high,  price  of  stocks* 
and  which,  if  stQck^  fell  qgaini  would  dis- 
appear like  the  l^outh  Sea  bubble* 
.  Mr.  Hnidimand  said,  il  was  perfectly 
true,  that  if  consols  had  not  been  at  95, 
this  undertaking  might  not  have  been 
ihottght  of;  but,  if  the  intercQt  of  capital 
was  BO  low.  that  it  forced  itself  into  oew 
Qbaoncls  and  reduced  the.  rate  of  profit 
i/i  old  ones,  was  it  not  natural  that. docks 
also  should  feel,  the  influence ;  and  how 
CQuld  that  happen  but  through  the  com- 
petitigp  of  ^ew  companies  ?  He  corrected 
the  statement  of  the  gallant  admiral,  that 
this  ground  bad  been  refused  to  the 
London  Sock  company.  The  fact  was, 
that  coqipany  had  been  authorized  to 
purchase.  .it>  but  h^d  ^  preferred  a  spot 
lower  down,  where  they  would  have  to 
pay  less  compensation  money.  .  The 
frarehouatng  system  coHid  not  be  carried 
qn^  except  in  docks  in  the  situation  of 
the  proposed  one.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  avow  himself  one  of  the  '*  18|  gentle- 
men'* mentioned  bv  the  gallant  admiral ; 
b.ut  he  should  not  nave  subscribed  to  it 
had  he  not  conceived  it  would  be  a  public 
benefit. 

Mr.  Buitettoorth  opposed  the  bill,  as 
a  measure  which  woiud  ^tail  ruin  on 
ikpusands. 

Mr.  Littidan  opposed  the  bill,  on  the 
same  grotmds  as  the  hpo-  member  for 
Bristol.  Every  bill  of  this  kind  was  an 
invaaion  of  private  propertyi  for  an  alleged 
p^blic  purpose;  and  the  thousands  of 
penons  whose  property  and  means  of 
living  were  affected  by  the  bill,  were^-at 
least-rioiitled  to  notice*  There  could 
be  no  better. occasion  than  the  present, 
for  setting  their  faeee  against  the  seasion* 
ally  increasiiig  disregard  of  their  stand- 
ing  orders. 

Mr.  W*  Smith  said,  that  an  extremely 
strong  case  bad  been  made  out  against 
the  violation  of  the  slafidjng  orders,  ei- 
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pecially  as  there  iraa  no  ifmmkltate  neces- 
sity for  the  Docks,  which  were  only 
supposed  to  be  necessaiy  in  conseauence 
of  the  increase  of  tradte,  which  it  was 
supposed  might  arise  from  the  bonding- 
system.  The  warehouses  of  the  existing 
docks  were  not  full,  and  never  had  been, 
except  during  a  temporary  influx  of  wine» 
when  the  French  invaded  Portugal  ; 
besides,  the  present  warehouses  were  so 
constructed,  that,  by  adding  story  on, 
story,  their  capacity  might  beindefim'teiy. 
increased. . 

The  Chancdtor  of  the  Excheouer  said» 
he  was  so  far  cogusant  of  this  pill,  that 
tlie  parties  interested  in  it  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  come  before  hia 
majesty's  government,  to  know  whether 
they  would  have  any  objection  to  the 
measure.  The  answer  given  bv  the  go- 
vernment was,  that,  in  point  ofprinciple, 
they  saw  no  objection  to  the  establidi- 
ment  of  a  new  dock,  if  it  could  be  shewn 
thatbenefit  to  the  publicwould  result  from 
it.  'So  far  they  had  expressed  acquies- 
cence ;  but  they  certainly  were  not  aware 
ofall  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When 
so  many  interests  were  affiMSted,  the  ques-^ 
tion  as  to  the  standing  ordeit  became  one 
of  considerable  importance;  and  un- 
doubtedly, if  the  standing  orders  had  been 
strictly  enforced,  the  bill  would  not  have 
arrived  at  its  present  stage.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  and  to  investigate  its  merits  in  the 
committee.  If  it  should  then  appear, 
that  the  bill  could  not  pass  without  ocoa-: 
sioning- great  hardship  to  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, this  woald  certainly  constitute  a 
groundfor  iu  rejection  at  the  present  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  toro  out,  that 
the  case,  as  it  afiectedthoseindividuals,  liad 
been  greatly  over-stated,  if  oat  of  them  , 
for  instance,  might  be  teoanta  at  will ;  and 
in  that  case,  the  degree  of  ttardsbip  would 
be  much  less,  because  they  ilocAd  be^ 
compelled  to  (juit,  if  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  were  disposed  to  accmiesoe  m  the 
propositions  of  the  sobscnbers  to  the 
dbcK.  He  repeated,  thaa^in  principle  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  measure  of  erect- 
ing a  new  dock,  with  a  view  to  extended 
competition  and  increased  commercial 
advantages;  and  he  could  not  object, 
therefore,  to  the  second  reading  of  the- 
bill. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  that  with  respect  ia 
the  question  as  to  the  standing  orders,; 
those  orders  had  been  repeatedly  diapena*. 
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cd  wftb,  and  the  expecUency  of  difpenaiog 
with  them  in  tha  present  case  had  been 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the^  House. 
Tbere  had  appeared  a  paragraph  in  one  of 
thenewspaperst  which  would  let  the  Houte 
into  the  eeciet  of  the  opposition  to  this 
bill ;  it  stated,  that  the  partly  whose  in* 
forests  were  most  strongly  opposed  to 
the  measure,  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
£ask-India,  West-India,  and  London 
Dodu.  If  thc^e  three  parties  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  they 
would  have  a  complete  monoply  of  the 
trade ;  which  would  probably  etid  in  dri- 
5rh^  from  the  port  ofXondon  its  fair  pro- 
poftion  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GrenfeUf  m  reply,  said,  tlwt  so  far 
from  1b,000  persons  bemg  exposed  to  in- 
^Mmveniencenrom  this  measure,  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  within  the  pre- 
dncts  of.  the  parish  of  ^t.  Catherine 
did  not  amount  to  5,000.  He  might 
sidd,  too,  that  out  of  11  or  1,200  house- 
holders, dOO  had  expressed  their  assent 
to  the  biU.  Upwards  of  1,100  of  the 
principal  mercantile  gentlemen  |in  the 
cottutry  had  concurred  in  the  expediency 
4>f  the  measure. 

-    The  House  then  divided  :  For  the  se- 
cond reading  74.    Against  it  55.  Majo- 
rity 19. 
♦ 

AKOxnsTiiir  Collxctioh  .  of  Pic- 
^XIrBxs•]|  The  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  cammHtee  of  suppiy»  On  the  resolu- 
tion«  <•  That  60,000^  be  granted,  to  de^ 
fray  die  charge  of  purcbuing,  and  the 
exnenses  inctoental  to  the  preservation 
ana  public  exhibition  of  the  Collection  of 
Fictures  which  belonged  to  the  late 
John  Julius  Angerstein^Esq.  for  the  year 

Mr.  Agar  EUu  said,  he  could  hot  re- 
frain from  expressing  his  thanks  to  his 
majesty's  government  for  having  purcbas* 
ed  this  valuable  collection  of  pictures. 
Hofrassore  thatevery  person  who  was  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  arts,  would  agree  with 
him  in  saying,  that  no  private  collection  of 
pictures  comd  be  better  suited  to  form  the 
oasif  itf  a  national  gallery.  All  the  pic- 
tures were  of  the  very,  first  excellence. 
Indeed,  there  was  not  one  of  them  which 
it  would  not  be  almost  a  calumnv  to  call  a 
moderate  picture.  He  trusted  that  the 
present  would  form  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  arts  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  adfantage  which  was  now  given  to 
our  own  .school  of  painting,  by  placing 
he&HK.  it.  first-rate  mod^i  wouM  tend  to 


advance  its  character  and  renown.  If 
ther«  were  any  gentlemen  in  that  Houfte 
who  disapproved  of  the  expense  to  which 
these  pictures  were  potting  the  country, 
he  would  ask  them,  whetl^r  they  might 
not  be  productive  of  emolument  to  the 
nation,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view? 
What  was  it  that  attracted  so  many  tra- 
vellers to  Italy,  but  the  numerous  works 
of  seoius  which  were  contained  in  it^ 
Ana,  if  a  similar  collection  .were  made  in 
London,  was  it  not  likely  that  a  similar 
cause  would  produce  a  similar  resort  of 
strangers  to  it  ?    He  hoped  that  his  ma- 

a's  government  would  not  ^top  short 
e  great  work  which  it  bad  underta- 
ken, but  would  proceed  steadily  and  pro- 
gressively in  it.  .  He  would  not  recom- 
mend it  to  purchase  any  more .  whole 
collections :  for,  in  all  probabilityi  they 
must-  contain  many  moderate  pictures,' 
and  moderate  pictures  ought  not  to  be 
found  in  national  galleries  ;  but  ho  would 
recommend  it  to  purchase  single  picturea^ 
of  acknowledgeu  excellence,  wliencver 
any  such  pictures  came  into  the  market. 
By  such  means,  they  would  obtain  the  best 
specimens  of  the  best  masters,  and  would 
so  erect  a  gallery  which  would  be  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  taste,  than  it  would  be 
conductive  to  the  glory  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  to  be  a  keeper  of  the  gallery,  at  a 
salary  of  200/.  per  annum,  who  was  to  have 
the  charge  of  the  collection,  and  to  attend 
particularly  to  the  preservation  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  that  lord  Liverpool  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  person  to  be  appointed 
to  this  office  should  be  competent  to  value, 
and,  if  called  upon,  to  negociUte  the  pur:- 
•chase  of  any  pictures  that  might  in  future 
be  added  to  the  collection.  Now,  he 
really  thought  that  a  salary  of  200/.  was 
too  small  a  remuperation  to  a  gentleman 
possessing  such  qualifications. 

Sir  C.  Long  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  praise  of  the  pictures  which 
formed  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein's  collec- 
tion. They  were  selected  by  the  judg- 
ment of  sir  T.*  Lawrence,  and  appeared, 
on  inspection^  so  exquisite  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  it  was  who  had  first  suggested  the 
propriety  of  purchasing  them  for  Uie  nation, 
indeed,  they  were  generally  considered 
the  finest  models  of  art  that  could  be  subr 
mitted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  artist- 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend,  that  the 
plan  which  the  government  ought  to  pur- 
sue in  focmiOg  this  gallery,  would  not  be 
ta  purchase  whole  collections,  but  to  buy 
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single  pictures  of  undiBpttted  excrilencey 
and  that,  too,  at  a  liberal  price.  With 
regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Rochester^  on  the  smfilloess 
of  the  salary  to  be  paid  to  the  keeper 
of  the  gallery,  ha  would  merely  observe, 
ihat  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend it  was  as  well  qualified  for  such 
din  office  as  any  man  could  be,  and  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  salary 
annexed  to  it.  If,  at  any  future  time,  it 
was  found  insufficient,  gOTsrnmeut  could 
ask  the  House  to  increase  it.  It  ought  to 
be  recollected,  that  this  officer  did  not 

trive  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  tlie  pal* 
ery,  but  was  only  required  to  attend  in  it 
Dccj^sionally.  There  wa^  another  officer, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  this  coUectioD. 

Mr.  A.  EUis  bore  testimony  to  the  qua- 

lifieatioi^s  of  the  gentleman  appointee!  to 

auperintend  the  collection.   He  wished  to 

know^  however,  who  was  to  superintend 

4the  superihtendant  ? 

Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  general  control  and  superintendence 
would  be  in  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
He  did  not  apprehend,  however,  that  it 
would  be  necesssry  to  exercise  that  con- 
trol with  any  degree  of  violence. 

Mr.  1/tim^ said,  that  as  it  was  at  last  de« 
termined  to  make  a  national  gallery,  and 
hy  so  doing  to  rescue  the  country  f^om  a 
disgrace  which  the  want  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment  had  long  entailed  upon  it,  he 
trusted  that  responsible  individuals  would 
be  selected  to  take  care  of  the  pictures 
which  had  already  been  purchased.  Some 
regulation  of  that  nature  was  rendered 
necessary,  by  the  recollection  of  the  in- 
jury which  had  been  sustained  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  by  the  want  of  it. 

Sir  C  jLong  trusted,  that  he  bad  con- 
vinced the  committee,  upon  a  former 
evening,  that  there  was  qo  reason  to  com- 
plain   of  thd    trustees    of  the   British 

Museum.  Indeed,  he  bad  cause  to  b^  ^  commerce  ef  the  coimtrji,  aadtthiiyMii 
lieve,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
bury who  had  brought  forward  the 
charge  against  them,  was  convinced  that 
it  did  not  rest  upon  any  accurate  fomida- 
ftions. 

Mr.  A.  Ettis  was  so  far  from  thinking 
that  there  was  any  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
that  he  had  been  about  to  suggest,  that 
they  should  also  be  made  trustees  of  this 
national  gallery. 
*    The  re^olutioo  was  sgreed  to. 


CovsuLs  TO  Sooth  AMSEieAb^  Om 
the  resolutkm,  <^  That  84^4i502i  be  grauiad 
to  defray  the  outstanding  ckniges  forOtit* 
fit  and  oalaries  to  his  Majesty's  oonsub^psH 
neral,  consuls,  and  vioe*cqasuls  in  Spanwh 
America,  in  the  vaat  J82S;  aad  also  tm 
defray  the  probable  charge  for  Sslariaii 
to  the  said  consuls-genenu,  eQiisul%  and 
vice-consuls,  for  tlie  year  1624i," 

Mr.  Hume  To$e  to  ask  a  ouestioo*  Was 
it  to  be  understood,  that,  aner  thia  grant 
was  made  to  the  consub  and  vice<cMiiib 
in  Spanish  America,  the  Britkb  trade  im 
that  quarter  of  the  glebe  waa  te  bo  fiece 
from  the  imposition  of  aay  fiirther  tott  to 
them  ?    He  did  not  object  lothe  amoiisit 
of  the  salaries  whicb  it  was  proposed  to 
give   these  gentlemen  ^  for  ne  thGNii||bt 
that  they  would  not  get  men  c^  rnsprstn 
bili^y  to  fill  them,   unless  they  wave  pro^ 
peri^  remunerated.    He  was,  .howevnv 
anxious,  that  our  diihrent  ciansuk  ahosiidi 
bepaidby  thepublic^and  shoulSl  bedehmw 
rea  from  receiving  any  fees,  etve  such  ao 
were  merely  noasiaal^  uppa  the  delivery  of 
certificates  required  in  the  couiae  of  tSMo. 
Whilst  be  was  upon  the  subject,  hf  wouU 
suggest  a  plan  to  his  majeitv^  minisiefWy 
which  several  eminent  merraanis  had  io- 
formed  him  waa  ^alcula^   to  ehviat*. 
many  of  the  vexatious  difficultiea  w^ice 
they  sometimes  'experienced  in  foreign 
countries,  owing  to  the  uncertaki  sniuro 
of  our  consuUr  fees.    The  plan  v|aa  tMoi* 
that  the  captain  of  any  ship,  on  daariog 
out  for  a  fiftreign  port  at  tba  ci]atam4iaose 
should  be  entitled  to  ask  aod  leoeiro  a 
printed  copy  of  the  consular  cbargos  ot 
all  the  porta  at  which  he  was  Jiktfif  So 
touch  in  the  course  of  Ua  vojnge.    li 
might  be  aai4»  thet  so6h  a  plao  oauld 
be  put  into  execution  without  some 
peose.  '  Ho  allowed  thai  it  would 
casioa  soasetriiing  eapensoi  baittaaokt 
not  to  be  regarded,  woao  il  wee  ceasipan 
ed  that  it  was  incuired  oo  bebalf  of  tho 


commerce  was  the  chief  souieo  oS  km 
strength  and  revenue.  He  «ea  earlaio 
that  if  our  consuls  were  paid  fixed  aahuaae 
and  were  only  allowed  to  secaiao  rortaio 
small  stated  rees,  many  of  the  difficdiiea 
would  be  reaMved  with  which  our 
mecoe  was  at  present  iaspeded. 

Mr.  HaifttsMo  was,  to  a  cortain 
of  the  same  opinieo  with  She  hon. 
for  Aberdeen^  with  rsoard  to  payksg  our 
consuls  cot  of  the  pddic  foceaua*  Ho 
mteaded,  within  a  fhort  period,  so  Mag 
in  a  hill  tocpab)o  goacraiaafc  topoy  ihaas 
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•#  onto  piMio  MiH  «ld  lattUbKsh 
tome  HMfoDni^-  Vi  liit  $ymm^  by  which 
llM»y  wAM  rtmuMmtod*  Al  preaeal 
mlliisigcoiiU  ba  moie  HgiH)  mi  UAcatk 
lain  ihattUfin— nofm  whiah  Ihor  obtaiim4 
ihair  emolaaieatt*  la  fome  Diaoai  Ihejr 
IibA  feaa,  io  athan  tbaj  h«a  mma ;  in 
mme  piacai  thay  ax^clad  hisb»  aad 
in  .  aifeaia  Ibev  axacsial  oaiy  tviSing 
duliat*  Ha  wwad  to  faduaa  Iha m  aU  ta 
ona  onifonn  pracdca ;  aod  to  aibol  that 
|Niiftaaa«ba  vauldgive  ihaai  txedtalafies 
ao4  allaar  tbMi  cartaia  «Mdar«ia  fiaeaoa 
ifan  diflhraat .  caavnareial  inateawaala 
wUoh  it  fraa  Ibair  duty  to  Malm  aunt  in  the 
lardiawpf aoan»oftraaaii  Havoaidaba 
frapoaa  to  laay  aaiaaU  tWMiagn  upon  all 
abipa  taoabiog  at  the  porta  vhaia  .«a  bod 
consulii ;  and  ha  vaaw  pMpaaa  it  fiar  tha 
INivpaia  of  dafinigriiie  cailaiii  bicidaotal 
MoaiMa  tbai  aFore  aat  paid  aut  of  the 
IHWiiaiNMai  aocboitiiaiafflrdialmiad 
or  ship  imiakfdr<aeaaMo  and  atbaca  of  a 
liaiihtf  aalara^ 

'  Mr*  HtooraapfOMad  hilclfnoll  aili»- 
teMdi  ibo^diaiaialin^  wbUi  bad  fayaa 
fraai' tba  right  hao.  gaatlasBaiif  aad  aaidt 
lhaiiflheaaveraaoy  Patau  00  whacb  ba 
^ittmi  fiom  hiai,  thay  mii^  btidhcosiad 
«rhoo  tbo  right  boo.  gandtflMP  broogbt 
bM  bill  befoffo  the  HoiM.  HovauUlaba 
4hat  api;ortaoity  of  ozpratdag  hii  tlpofca 
to  tbo  tight  boo.  aaorataiy  Car  faraigo 
fAiow  Ar  iba  allaotioa  aibiab  1w  bad 
liaid  lat  aabjaot»  io  arhiob»  tbaoghho  via 
4Mt  biMalf  parsoaaUy  MDaariia4  iba 
fiabUc  o«ra  lacge^  inttreMd.  HaaUudr 
odio  our  Hada  with  the  Biaails^  He 
MoUootatpnaaaataoy  vbat  afeal  the 
ftifttlatiooi  vhiab  tbo  right  boa.  learar 
tory  bad  .mada  oiigbt  naoa  prodooad 
obraad;  hot  thia  bo  caaild oot  layf  that 
ihqr  bad  giaao  pacfeei  ■atiiiictian  to  aB 
fcraooaai  boaao  eosaged  in  thai  indo^ 
&ofbioboaatdo«o>bo  vaold  auggasl  to 
Iba  right  boo.  fieiidaiit  af  tbo  hoard  of 
arado^  wbetbar  it  waoU  oat  ba  adviaaUo^ 
jo  aM  futura  ragulataaOi  la  psaraol  aoo«> 
oolalioBi  dapotiog  thair  dutiea  at  wiH  ta 
tbey  might  cboott  tk>  appaint 


<  Aom  ExvaAOAQiVAoxAs,]  On  tbo 
jBasolutioD^««  Tbatfi0IM)6(ML  heiproatad  la 
defray  tha  Extraordinary  Expeniea  of  the 
aroiy  for  tha  yeir  ISMy" 

Colond  Honici  obf aolad  to  tbaiteioio 
ihiamHM^  obaqiing  ^flOQL  far  peoMooa 
Io  tba  koigMi  of  Maka.  Hk  abjection 
wai  fdoooiad  on  thia  grauaA^.ihat.  of  Iba 


portiaa  who  roaaWed  ihfot  peoMU,  aoma 
vara  not  koigbts  of  M alt%  and  otbem 
were  reaeiwg  peoaioao  fraefi  the  idand 
^Maka  itself.  He  canaidered  thia  itani 
toba  aa  greie  o  job  aa  avar  wis  perpetiatp 
ed  by  any  admioistratioo.  Last  year  he 
hoi  not  teeo  it  in  the  eatimates ;  and  ho 
bad  hoped  It  bad  bean  withdrawn  £pfc 
•Oivor. 

Mr.  ff^.  Hanf on  obior?ed^  Ihot  tbo  item 
in  questioii  waa  a  pajtnan/t  made  oo  aa- 
eotuit  of  the  gotemoient  of  the  iiland  of 
Malta*  A  ipeoial  ii^uneiioa  had  bean 
1^0  to  that  gonremmflQit  to  Inake  inipiiry 
whether  tho  partaes  who  aacaired  tneae 
poQtiooaware  eoliikd  to  ba  comidaredaa 
kaightt  of  Makap  That  inquirf  waa  net 
loprDgraai)  aadit  waadm^bt  r%falnot 
Io  wtthAnw  the  pensona  until  it  waa  aao* 
dudad  i  Tbepoaatooa  had  been  gtaaled 
to  the  pavliaa  who  now  held  thcaa  from 
motivaa  of  hunaaityy  daring  the  French 
rorolttliodH^n  etant  whidi  bad  reduced 
ibo  gaeater  portion  of  tban^  fioai  jreoipe- 
ratire  opulence  to  the  most  wretched  stafta 
of  inNit  ooddastiinUob. 

Mr.  fffooa  visbed  la  d^nr  tba  atlsolion 
of  tho  coasmiflm  to  tho  Tory  great  ex- 
peosa  to  wUd^  tUa  coumnr  waa  pot,  on 
aocoimt  of  the  ialaoda  of  Goomaay  and 
.  Jessegr.  They  weie>  aa  to  as  thia  eoooftqr 
otaa  eoneerneSU  akogetbor  tea  ftoia  tax- 
ation I  tho  reienno  of  tbo  Ciown  waa 
wasted;  atleasi  no  pott  af  it  was  appaa- 
piiatad  to  Ihfl  asnrico  eftho  islaods»  aad 
the  paaple  of  Bngfamd  were  aoostaiit^ 
oaHed OB isiiooet otery axpeaoe.  Hoeij- 
aenrod  0  cboigo  off»4?RfiBc  exiraordi- 
tory  military  expeooea^  oo  acoooos  of 
the  ata£  Now,  bo  bad  fotmofly  moved 
£v  a  oorrespdndenee  between  hia  asajaa- 
ty'agawmtneot  and  theautfaotitaesin  tbo 
is]aiida»  ftomwbidt  it  opposacd,  thaia 
part  of  this  force  was  not  waatadt  and  was 
loallv  eoaaidemd  a  nnJMnce  He  bod 
received  a  onmawmleatioo  fram  a  bighty 
respectaUa  iodiriduaV  who  slated*  that 
notoiog  arooldbe  more  gxalefol  ^  the  in- 
habilaots  ortheaa  islanda,  than  lim  !»• 
moral  of  dba  w^  for  the  suppott  of 
wbiebllie  pecmle  ot  Bnghod  were  obliged 
to  pay.  If  thooe  idands  must  Jiafo  the 
protection  of  tboBaitiah  goremment,  thcgr 
ocrtdnly  enghlto  dfiragr  o  portion  of  Ae 
expense.  It  would  shortly  ha  Ua  dotjr 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  House  on  the 
sol^giiet.  It  #aa  tho  work  of  a  oeolleman 
who  hodgooo  throogb  those  ineo's^  ho 
bod  p^  maobaarvatlaDa  on  poeet  eod  ho 
stated,  yery  distinctly  itbal^  ut  nil  apinkm 
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the  islands  ought  to  coDtribute  towArds 
defhiyin^  the  various  expenses  inciden- 
tal to  their  government.  It  was  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  House  to  take  into  its  consi- 
deration. He  waM  qiiite  sure  the  estimate 
might  be  reduced  one  halfy  without 
crippling  the  ser? ice  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. He  had  himself  made  out  a  list  of 
various  items  which  might  be  greatly  re- 
duced. If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site would  make  use  of  any  hint  it  con- 
tained, it  was  entirely  at  his  service,  it 
was  fit  the  country  should  know  what 
became  of  the  iievenue  of  these  islands. 
Situated  as  Great  Britain  wfts»  her  expen- 
diture ought  to  be  lessened  in  every  pos- 
sible way  ;  but  though  these  islands  were 
capable  of  producing  a  certain  revenue 
the  people  of  England  were  oblised  to 

y  tor  ttieirciviland  military  establishment. 

he  latter  was  wholly  unneceiNiry  ;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  would  con- 
aider  it  a  pride  to  clothe  and  arm  the 
militia,  but  government  would  not  alldw 
it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Pim/ understood  thehon* 
member  to  say,  that  he  could  throw  out 
some  suggesQons  by  which  the  expenses 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  might  be  lessened 
If  the  hon.  member  would  fiivour  him 
with  those  suggestions,  they  should  re- 
ceive the  fullest  attention.  It  was  his 
duty  to  listen  to  such  communications  ; 
and*  if  a  curtailment  of  expense  covdd  be 
efected,  that  obiect  certaml}^  should  not 
be  neglected.  When  the  hon.  eentleman 
presented  to  the  House  the  rather  extra- 
ordinary document  (for  it  was  not  a  peti- 
tiooybutatwoor  three  months'  tour  throu  A 
Guernsey)  to  whidi  he  had  alluded,  Be 
would  read  it  with  attention.  With  re- 
spect to  the  military  part  of  the  question, 
he  mi^ht  observe,  that  the  constitution  of 
these  islands  was  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
and  that  no  individuals  were  more  jealous 
of  their  old  customs  than  the  inhimitants 
were.  According  to  their  laws,  every 
male,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  was  bound 
to  military  service.  But  it  was  deemad 
better  to  have  a  few  expert  soldiers,  ^  than 
an  undisciplined  rabble;  which  wouldpro- 
bably  be  the  case  if 'they  were  len  to 
clothe  and  arm  thesbselves;  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  that  a  staff  should 
be  kept  op.  * 

Civil  Coktinoxncies.1  On  the  re« 
aolution,  <<  That  106,50?/.  be  granted  to 
defiragr  the  charge  of  Civil  Contiogenoiesi 
for  the  year  182i»''  . 


Cj«i7  Conihigiiiektt 


Mr.  Hume  directed  the  attentioa  of  the 
committee  to  an  item  of  liSlOL,  being  the 
amount  of  a  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  James 
Walker,  who  was  employed  on  an  experi- 
ment relative  to  free  labour  amongst  the 
negroes.  A  'number  of  slaves  had  been 
given  up  to  government  for  the  purpose  of 
uiis  experiment;  and  all  he  aaid  was, 
mike  use  of  their  labour,  teach  them  to 
support  themselves,  but  4o  not  call  on  ua 
to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  W.  Horton  smd,  the  experiment 
was  an  important  and  a  useful  one^  The 
commissioners' who  were  now  in  the  West- 
India  islands  had  made  a  report  on  the 
subject,  which  would  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment. It  would  then  be  for  the  House  to 
decide,  whether  this  establishment  should 
or  should  not  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  H%me  said,  he  hiul  stated,,  four  ov 
fi?e  years  ago,  that  these  slaves  were 
perfectly  competent  to  support  themselves. 
In  the  possession  of  an  individual,  thejr 
would  be  a  property ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
government  they  bec^e  an  expense.  If 
Uiey  were  set  free  to-morrow  tney  would 
maintain  themselves^  without  assistance 
from  this  country.  Such  was  the  [rfain 
state  of  the  case.  He  wanted  no  report 
from  the  commissioners  to  enaUe  him  to 
decide  on  a  subject  of  which  be  could 
judge  as  well  as  themselves.  He  now 
begged  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  th6 
House  to  a  charge  of  620^  for  conveying 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to 
the  kina  of  PortugaL  This  was  an  ex- 
pense which  he  did  not  think  the  public 
ought  to  bear.  If  the  country  were  to 
pay  for  honours  granted  by  the  crown,  it 
ought  to  be  shown  that  those  honours 
were  deservedly  bestowed.  In  this  case, 
the  public,  lookmg  to  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  selected,  considered  the  pro- 
ceeding rather  as  a  disgrace  than  an 
honour.  When  the  Portugese  government 
had  violated  its  contract  with  the  people, 
was  it  becominff  in  an  English  parliaoient 
to  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  an  honour  conferred  on  the 
head  of  that  government  i  He  hoped  that 
somediin^  might  be  stated  to  show  either 
that  the  time  formerly  justified  the  grant- 
ing of  the  honour,  or  that  some  very 
peculiar  circumstances  called  for  it  at 
present. 

Mr.  Secretary  Coimti^  said,  thai  as  to 
the  time,  tliis  honour  was  not  of  a  reoent 
date.  It  was  conferred  several  years  ago, 
when  a  similar  mark  of  respect  was  be- 
stowed on  the  king  of  Ueomarki  and 
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Tarious  olWr  sorereignf.  Circainstanoee» 
however,  iDteryened,  which  prevented  it« 
being  then  tenlout.  With  respect  to  the 
conduet  impated  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
he  would  only  say,  that  as  the  order  was 
hot  beitowea  on  accoant  of  any  event 
which  had  occurred  in  the  interior  of  that 
country,  neither  could  it,  when  once  con- 
ferred, be  withheld  ia  consequence  of  any 
thing  that  had  since  taken  place  there. 

Mr.  Hwne  wished  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  charge  relative  to  foreign 
ambassadors.  He  had  last  year  shown, 
that  the  expense,  on  an  averase  of  the  five 
preceding  years,  was  SOOfiOoL  per  annum. 
Thi%  exclusive  of  what  was  paid  for 
consuls,  was  a  very  large  sum,  and  eveiry 
means  ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce  it.  It 
would  ffive  him  great  satisfaction  if  he 
ahould  find  that  he  was  mistaken  in  what 
be  was  about  to  state,  relative  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  embassy  to  Hollsnd.  It  was 
said,  that  last  year  the  Dutch  government 
intended  toremice,  in  the  diplomatic  scale, 
the  rank  of  the  individual  who  was  to  act 
as  ambassador  to  England ;  and  that  of 
course  a  gentleman  of  similar  rank  would 
be  sent  from  thia  court  to  the  Hague. 
He  understood  the  Dutch  sovemment  had 
come  to  a  resolution  of  that  nature ;  but 
that,  so  fiir  from  hb  majesty's  government 
approving  of  the  alteration,  and  seising 
the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  re- 
ducing the  expense,  they  had  absolutely 
solicited  the  butch  government  to  keep 
up  the  rank  of  the  ambassador,  in  order 
that  they  might  send  one  of  equal  grade 
to  the  Hague,  and  thus  ,continue  the 
usud  rate  of  expense.  He  heard  this  with 
feelings  of  great  regret ;  because,  if  the 
fact  were  so,  it  afforded  a  strong  proof 
that  no  disposition  existed  to  lessen  the 
expense  in  this  department.  Ifther^rt 
were  incorrect,  he  should  be  glad  to  near 
it  contradicted* 

Mr.  Catmmg  said,  the  h(Ni  member  had 
been  quite  mfiinformed,  if  be  supposed 
that  such  a  request  as  he  bad  alluaed  to 
had  been  made  by  bis  miyesty*s  govern- 
ment.  It  did  not  follow,  ^as  the  hon.  gi^- 
tleman  scsemed  to  think,  that  a  reduction 
of  expense  should  naiurally  attend  a  re- 
duction in  the  rank  of  the  ambassador 
aent  to  this  court  from  Holland.  He 
believed  that  for  fifty  years,  it  had.beien 
tbe  constant  policy  of  this  country  to  have, 
an  ambassador  of  the  first  class  at  the 
Hague,  even  though  the  Dutch  ambas* 
aador  4nm  not  of  equal  n^nk. 

Mr.  Hume  observing  a  charge  for  ex- 


penses bcurred  by  shr  William  Congreve, 
m  prosecuting  his  inquiries  a*  Inspector- 

feneral  of  aas-light  companies,  wished  to 
now  by  what  patent  he  neld  that  office  ? 
If  it  were  anappohitment  under  the  crown, 
did  it  not  bring  the  hon.  baronet  under 
the  act  of  queen  Anne  ?  It  certainly  was 
a  new  ot^de^  for  gas  was  not  known  in 
that  queen's  reign ;  and  considering  the 
appointment  as  a  new.  one,  was  it  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  vacate  the  hon.  baronet's 
seat  in  that  House?  He  also  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  annual  expense. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  the.  appoint- 
ment  took  place  in  1821,  under  an  act  of 
the  legislature.  At  that  time  more  fear 
was  entertained  of  the  danger  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  explosion  of  gas 
than  at  present.  In  1817  and  1818  two 
acts  were  passed,  which  gave  to  the  secre^ 
tary  of  state  the  power  of  appointing  an 
inspector.  The.  appointment,  therefore, 
was  not  in  the  crown,  but  in  the  secretary 
of  state  under  the  act  of  parliament.  The 
hon.  baronet  had  proved  himself  to  be  a 
most  useful  officer,  and  he  received  no 
more  than  a  remuneration  for  the  actual 
expenses  he  incurred.  He  had  reported 
last  year  that  the  same  degree  of  appre- 
hension no  longer  existed  as  was  formerly 
entertained;  but  still  it  was  thought  ex- 

Kedient,  that  the  secretary  of  state  should 
ave  an  opportunity  of  knowing  bow  the 
gas-works  were  going  on ;  and  he  hoped, 
that  next  year,  the  same  skilful  individual 
would  give  him  the  beiiefit  of  his  scientific 
knowledge.  As  this  was  not  a  new  ap- 
pointment under  the  Crown,  it  did  not 
come  under  the.  ate  of  queen  Anne ;  and  of 
course  did  not  vacate  thehon.  baronet'sseat* 
Mr,  Lambtan  observed,  that  the  hon* 
baronet,  in  his  reports,  had  furnidiedsug* 
gestions  of  considerable  importance ;  some 
of  which  had  been  acted  upon.  Every  one 
who  knew  the  extreme  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  explosion  of  those  gas- 
ometers, must  be  pleased  to  see  the 
attention  of  agentleman  of  so  much  science, 
and  knowledge  directed  to  the  subject. 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  secretary, 
in  continuing  the  office,  did  nothing  more, 
than  his  duty.  The  salary  paid  to  the 
hon.  baronet,  was,  he  thought  quite  inade-i 
quate  to  his  services. 

Mr.  Hume  denied  the  assertion,  that 
sir  W.  Congreve  had  made  valuable  re-, 
ports  on  which  the  gas-companies. had 
acted.  He  had,  it  was  true,  made  report^^ 
in  which  he  spoke  a  great  deal  about  tha« 
danger  of  our  being  blown  up  tgr  tha  ei(« . 
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pIdMoti  of  gfl»— 4ll  of  wMrii  Wis  allerwirdi 
cotttrftdieied.    Hhe   hon.   member    bad 

3iokefi  of  ihe  sdence  Md  knowledge  dfi^ 
ayed  by  eir  W.  Congr^v^;  bat  it  up* 
Kred  to  binii  that  the  ben*  laeaiber 
w  nothing  about  the  trasNieaiii  Vhe 
hen.  baronet  atterted  ia  his  reports,  that 
if  the  gaaameter  were  apphiaehed  by  fire> 
it  nuit  immediately  explode :  but  ahr  H. 
Davy»  and  other  reaily  scientific  menj 
prored  the  contrary.  He  had  no  intereit 
m  this  qu^BdoOi  but  the;  hon«  aDember  had ; 
for  he  gupplied  the  material  of  which  gas 
was  made.  When  the  extraordinary  bill 
was  brought  in«on  this  subject,  he,  though 
not  interested  one  way  or  other,  found  it 
necessary  to  have  it  sent  to  a  committee 
up  stahrs,  where  evidence  could  be  ex-* 
amined.  Gentlemen  talked  of  the  danger 
of  gasometers  being  blown  up.  He  re« 
peated,  that  il  was  liardly  possible  for  a 
gasometer  to  be  blown  up.  The  situation 
of  gas-inspector  was  unnecessary;  but  if 
necessary,  sir  W.  Ct)ngrere  ought  not  to 
have  been  the  person  appointed  to  it ;  for 
no  man  could  have  any  knowledge  of 
diemistry  wh6  could  make  such'  a  re- 
port aa  &a0Be  now  on  the  table.  At 
least  the  sdary  of  tbe  gas-inspector  ought 
ta  be  A  definite  one» 

Mr.  Lambicm  said,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber f€»r  Aberdeen  had  treated  him  as  an 
interested  party  ia  the  present  discussion, 
because  he  might  be  supj^osed  to  supply 
the  article  from  which  the  gas  was  mano- 
ftctured.  The  hon.  member,  however,  if 
diere  were  any  force  In  his  argument, 
would  stand,  in  bis  own  jpersem,  exposed 
to  the  effect  of  it ;  for,  ir  he  did  not  ab- 
aolutefy  sanpiy  the  gas  eompanies  with 
the  matetial  from  which  their  smoke  was 
produced,  they  might  go  to  him,  if  they 
pleased,  for  the  pipea  mich  conveyed  ft. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ptii  obaerved,  that  Mr. 
MiUington,  to  whom  the  hon.  member 
liad  just  adverted,  said  in  hia  evidence, 
with  respect  to  the  danger  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  gasometers,  uftit  the  Mowing 
up  of  the  one  in  Dorset-street  would  pro* 
bdbhr  bring  down  ai)  the  adjacent  houses 
in  Ffeet^treet.  Dr.  Wollaston,  too,  had 
(fistinctly  declared,  that  hia  opinion  as  Id 
die  prapeities  of  gaa  had  been  alteivd  by 
chat  very  report  of  sir  W.  Congrsve,  (ei 
ithioh  the  hott,  saember  for  Aberdeen 
objected.  The  noat  respeetable  cheaucal 
authoiities^  air  H.  Daay  among  the  itat, 
had  apakee  ia  smaag  terms  of  the  danger 
likely  t»  ariaa  firom  the  exploiioo  of  gas ; 
and  the  HLom^  fratdd  wf,  andar  soaii 
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circuaistafloaaV  whether  it  tras  ii4e  fit  ihac 
the  sacreiary  ^  state  should  have  thci 
mean!  of  knowing  the  conditfon  of  tbw 
l(as  Itistittttions,  and  the  precaotiona  which 
were  used,  from  year  to  yeaif*  The  v^rf 
report  qaotad  by  the  hon.  member  fbr 
Aoerde^  stated,  in  terms,  the  necesait  j 
there  was  for  the  secretary  of  state  t^  be 
iratchfuT  on  the  subject ;  and,  so  lona  bb 
sir  W.  Conareve  would  ednsent  to  nold 
the  office  of  inspector,  no  neiioa  eould 
be  more  fit  to  be  Intrusted  with  it.  Uma 
the  claSnfks  of  that  aentleman,  generallw^ 
to  the  giathude  of  the  cauntry^ne  should 
not  say  a  word  s  because  M  was  sure 
they  were  already  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated. 

Mr.  LedU  FMer  sdid,  that  the  posai-* 
bility  of  the  explosion  of  gasomesers  waa 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  one 
gasometer  had  exploded  and  done  tk^n^ 
siderable  mischief.  He  certainly  approved 
ef  the  appointment  of  an  iospedtor. 

Mr.  iki0u4m  defended  the  appolntmena 
of  sir  W.  Congreve. 

Sir  W»  Congreve  would  ontv  say^  thaa 
he  had  accepted  the  situation  m  question,- 
under  a  consclentlons  belief,  that  the  du- 
ties of  it  were  most  neoessary  to  be  dis- 
charged.   As  lar  as  his  experience  hnA 
gone,  he  thought  inspection  from  time  to 
Ume,  very  necessary.     Inr  one  mstanee 
he  had  found  a  gasometer  floathig  in  coal 
tar,  instead  of  water ;  coal  tar  being  en 
article  of  the  most  combustible  descrip* 
tioo.    In  other  cases,  lai*ge  fires  had  beett 
kept  in  the  neighbourbeiod  of  the  gaso» 
meters;  which  he  considered  unsafe.    He 
had  also  recommended,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, the  use  of  smaller  gasometers ;  and 
in  some  quarter^  his  suggestions  bad-been 
adopted. 

Mr.  Alderman  Weed  said,  thai  he 
olairtiad  firom  the  secretary  Ibr  the  home 
department,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Loo- 
don,  that  the. eas-master,  of  general  in- 
spector, or  wnatever  desianatiea'  fhat 
wonderful  peraoa  bore,  sbcind  hispect  the 
Mansion-house.  There  was  every  large 
aasometer  therOf  over  eUch  he  himself 
and  slept  for  two  years.  He  spoke  fi>r 
tlie  saflity  of  fWtuie  lord  mayors,  as  It  waa 
most  probable  he  shdoM  aof,  ihottgtt  he 
hopea  firequently  to  dine,  sleep  there 
again.  Tbera  was  another  gasometer, 
too,  at  the  Bank,  whioh  perhapa  woirid 
notbethewerieibr  an  occasional  catt,  on 
thapait of  the gaa-master. 

The  several  resdnliena  were  igreeil 
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being  moved  ft>r  the  second  reading  of 
this  biir. 

Mn  Hume  S2ud»  that  it  had  been  the 
determination  of  a*  number  df  members 
of  'that  House,  who  were  decidedly  hos- 
ttte  to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  Alien 
bill,  to  allow  no  one  stage  to  pass,  but  to 
fesisi.itB  pri^ess  fVom  ita  mtroduction. 
In-ooasefttence,  however,  of  rumours  that 
had  tcaoapired  respecting  certain  views, 
aopposed  to  be  entertaioed  bjr  the  riffht 
hon«  aecrttary  for  foreign  i^ra,  tnev 
were  most  soficiious  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  hia  information  on  the  subject,  and  to 
bear,  from  aoch  an  imtbority,  the  argvb* 
nentt  upon  which  he  conudiered  it  ezpe- 
di€{Dt  that  sudi  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
aure  shoidd  passt  On  a  former  night  it 
had  beeo  contended  by  the  right  bon. 
secaetary  for  the  home  department,  that 
the  powersiaought  by  this  bill  were  powem 
which  the  Icings  of  this  country  had,  for 
cenluriest  in  rijght  of  their  prerogative, 
possessed.  And  yet  there  was  a  right 
hoik  colleague  of  the  right  bon.  secretarr 
(Mr*  Wynii)  who  had  denied  that  such 
•  power  waa  vested  in  the  throne*  It  was 
nataral^  therefore^  between  these  two  dis» 
cordant  authorities,  sitting  in  the  same 
cobioet,  for  laambers  of  that  House  to 
feel  aaost  solicitous  to  know  the  opinion 
of  the  right  bon.  the  secretary  for  ioreiffn 
aifidrs,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  views  on  which  he  recommended  its 
adoptiott.  Whaty  ho  would  ask  htm,  did 
ha  discover  m  the  internal  state  of  our 
relatione,  or  in  the  character  of  <mr  fo- 
seiKR  p<Jioy^  to  justify  the  passing  of  a 
bilH  which  was  at  variance  with  the  an* 
cient  poliey  and  acknowledged  hospitality 
of  the  country  ?  Could  its  adoption  be 
accounted  for  unden  any  other  impression, 
than  that  there  existed  a  secret  und^r- 
atandiog  between  our  government  and  the 
abaohite  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  to 
actin:<»ncert  against  those  whom  these 
sovereigns  were  disposed  to  persecute; 
that  wheoever  the  emperor  of  Austria,  or 
the  king  of  firanoe,  were  pleased  to  de« 
dare  a  fareigner  obnoxious  to  them,  he 
MS  la  be  expelled  from  our  shoeea?  U 
tbene  was  no  such  concert,  no  aaoh  seccet 
understandini^-^earely  the  House  had  a 
vqf^  to  be  informed  what  the  aotual  mo» 
tiveawere,  and  to  obtain  the  fullest  ez- 
planalion,  before  it  agreed  to  cootinue 
an  act  so  faosUlo  to  our  national  character. 
Waa  tbarono  law  oo  our  Statote-book  in 
bvoorof  ioreigQess  seeking  theho«pitality 

VOIj*  xi« 


acknowledged  the  principle  ?  The  very 
fact  of  an  uniform  and  uninterrupted 
practice  for  centuries  was  a  full  acknow^ 
lodgment  of  our  policy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  decisive  of  the  principle  than  the 
verjr  law  which,  on  the  trial  of  fordgners, 
entitled  them  to  such  a  disposition  of 
the  jury,  as  allowed  them  to  claim  an  array 
of  hisif  foreigners.  From  the  period  of  the 
RevolutioQ  until  the  year  1793,  the  coun* 
try  never  heard  of  such  an  act ;  and  it 
was  to  be  recollected  that,  during  that 
interval,  the  couhtry  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  was  frequently  in  arms ;  that 
rebellion  followed  rebellion,  and  that  there 
was  a  succession  of  pretenders  to  the 
throne/  Who,  that  turned  his  attention 
to  those  countries  over  which  the  despots 
of  Europe  exercised  an  unjust  influence 
•—Switzerland,  for  instance,  where  unfor- 
tunate' refugees  were  forced  from  the 
asylum  ihey  sought,  at  the  mandate  of 
these  despots— who,  he  repested,  that 
considereo  the  progress  and  probable  re« 
suit  of  such  a  state  of  things,  was  not 
persuaded  that  this  country  ought  to  take 
a  decided  course,  and  not  be  considered 
as  in  any  way  aiding  and  abetting  such 
a  system  ?  We  should  get  rid  altogether 
of  such  trammels.  We  should  take  oar 
stand  in  support  of  the  freedom  of  maD-« 
kind ;  and,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  edu- 
cation and  knowledge,  under  our  coun<- 
tenance,  the  system  of  despotism  woul4 
speedily  disappear.  An  Alien  law  wss 
abhorrent  to  our  policy.  It  was  admitted 
by  its  advocates  to  be  useless,  as  it  was 
rarely  exercised;  but,  on  the  principle 
of  investing  any  set  of  men  with  arbitrary 
power,  no  matter  how  acted  upori,  it  was 
most  dangerous  in  the  principle.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  resist  the 
order  of  the  day  for  its  second  reading, 
and  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  after 
the  word  ^'  that,"  the  following  words  be 
substituted :  **  It  appears  to  this  House, 
that  from  the  Revolution  in  1688,  up  to 
the  year  179S,  a  period  in  which  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  country  was  endangered 
and  disturbed  b^  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
it  was  not  considered  necessary  by  par- 
liament to  invest  ministers  with  such  ar- 
bitrary power  as  the  Alien  bill  confers : 
that  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  hostile  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  civilized  world ;  and 
in  accoidaoce  only  with  the  unprincipled 
declaratlotis,  and  tyrannical  acts,  of  the 
constitutional  despots :  that  this  House, 
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tfaereforei  deem  it  inexpedient  to  continue 
a  power,  mischievousi  even  if  not  used, 
and  cruel  and  unconatitutionai,  wheneyer 
exercised." 

Mr.  N,  Calvert  said,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  neTer  would  join  in  an^  language  of 
abuse  applied  to  the  sovereigns  of  foreien 
Slates ;  because  he  could  not  stoop  to  do 
anj  thing  so  unfair  as  to  attack  those 
who,  from  distance,  n  ere  disabled  from  de« 
fending  themselves.  He  thought  the 
practice^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  might  lead 
to  great  national  mischief.  He  could  not 
support  the  amendment,  though  he  ob« 
jected  to  ihe  bill. 

The  Speaker  having  again  read  the 
amendment,  loud  laughter  followed,  on 
account  of  the  word  *'  constitutional/' 
which  woA  then  found  in  it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  was  no  such  word 
aa  ** constitutional"  in  the  paper;  the 
words  were  '*  continental  despots.** 

The  Speaker  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
handed  to  Mr.  Hume»  who,  upon  reading 
it,  presented  another  copy,  in  which  the 
words  stood  as  he  proposed.  The  amend* 
ment  was  put,  and  negatived  without  a 
division.  Upon  the  motion,  that  the 
order  of  the  aay  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  be  nowread,  the  Houste  divided : 
Ayes  120;  Noes  67* 

List  of  the  MinorBy. 


Alien  BUI. 

Townshend,  h>rd  C. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 


cue 


Wood,.Mr.ald;< 
WrottesleyrSir  J^ 

Tellbrs. 
Hume,  J. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 


Af>ercromby,  hon.  J. 
AUhorp,  vise. 
Allen,  J.  A. 
Baillie  col.  J. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Benyon,  B. 
Beroal,  R. 
Birch,  J« 
Byng,  G. 
Calvert,  C. 
Calvert,  N. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Clifton,  vise, 
eolbome,  N.  W.  R. 
Creevy^  T. 
Crompton,  S. 
Davies,  col. 
Buodas,  hon.  T. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fergujtoon.sirR. 
Ga3kia,B. 
Haldiroand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hony3»ood,W.  P. 
Hoskis80o,hoa«H. 
iames,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  B. 
Johnstone,  W.  A. 
Jones,  J. 
Kennedy,  T.F. 


Lambton,  J.  G. 
Leader,  W. 
Leycester,  R. 
Maberiy,W.L. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Maijoribanks,  Sw 
Martin,  J. 
Milton  vise. 
Monck,J.B. 
Moore,  P. 
Newport,  sir  J, 
Nugent,  lord 
Ord,W. 

Osborne,  lord  F.  G. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  T. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rice^  T.  & 
EdbartSyA.  W. 
Robarts,  col. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
RttsselL  lord  W. 
Seott,  J. 
Sefton,  lord 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  R. 
Stanley,  £.  C. 
Sykes,  D. 
liernf y,  right  hon.  Q: 


On  the  question  being  put,  '^Tbat  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,'' 

.   Sir  Robert  Wilton  said,  he  rose  to  de- 
fend the  right  of  the  members  of  that 
House  to  express  themselves  freely  upon 
the  conduct  of  foreign  potentates,  and  to 
repel  the  contrary  principle  implied  in 
the  observations  of  his  hon*  friend.  They 
were  bound  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  If  those  sovereigns  were  tyranta^ni^ 
gentleman  could  be  wrong  in  designating 
them  accordinsly.     It  was  not  simply 
their  right  to  no  so;  it  was  their  doty  to 
use  that  language  towards  them,  which 
would  best  express  the  opinion  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  entertained  of  their  con« 
duct,  and  to  admonish  the  people  of  Eng- 
land of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
to  give  due  expression  to  that  opinion. 
When  his  hon.  friend  talked  of  those 
sovereigns  having  no  means  of  defending 
themselves  in  that  House,  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  they  were  defended  by  their 
guards  and  armies — that  irritated  tyrants 
had  reaching  arms,  and  could  strike  those 
whom  they  never  had  seen.    The  House 
had  no  other  means  of  exercising  its 
power,  but  those  strong  expressions  of 
the  public  feelinff  through  its  agency, 
which  frequently  had  the  effect  of  rescu- 
ing the  victims  of  extreme  and  abused 
authority.     He  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  not  attempt  to  deter  the  House 
from  this  important  exercise  of  its  duty. 
It  was  not  using  the  language  of  abuse 
to  those  princes,  but  the  language  of 
solemn  declaration  in  favour  of  liberty, 
ond  to  prove  to  them  incontrovertibly  the 
general  detestation  in  which  the  people 
of  England  held  the  crimes  of  tyranny. 
Upon  the  progress  of  the  bill  he  would 
make  only  these  observations^    It  had 
undergone  very  ample  discussion — much 
more  discusnon  tbaii  he  had  hoped  foiw. 
and  he  should  have  concludea,  that  it 
was  not  likely  that  any  thing  more  of 
weight  could  be  added  to  it,  hat  fer  that 
promise  which  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  foreign  aifiurs  the  Msrdi^. 
He  hoped  that  if  the  bill  did  pass,  it 
would  be  presented  to  the  public  under 
more  favourable  drcumstaiioes  of  justifi- 
cation  than  those  in  which  it.sloediit 
present.    The  argument  Was  now  con* 
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aidetably  fliniDliiled:  the  bill  was  no 
longer  defeoaed  upon  the  ground  of 
power  inhereot  in  the  prerogatiTe*  While 
CD  the  ether  hand,  hewes  equally  ready 
to  admitt  that  although  the  right  of  fo- 
reignera  to  land  on  thete  shores  had  been 
always  allowedi  the  right  of  regulating 
that  reeeptioo,  and  the  residence  of  those 
who  were  receivedi  most  remain  with  the 
IMtfliament.  The  right  of  passing  a  law 
to  regulate  the  reception  and  residence 
of  aliens,  could  not  be  seriously  question- 
ed:  the  only  question  was»  as  to  the 
polioy  of  passing  such  a  law  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country. 
He  concluded  that  no  gentleman  in  the 
House  would  deny  parliament  that  power. 
£fery  countfy  must  hare  a  right  to  pass 
bills  of  exception  and  exclusion^  and 
more  especially  as  they  went  to  control 
the^  rights  of  foreigners  to  land  and  reside ; 
aeeing  that  that  power  was  to  be  con- 
aiderea  almost  in  the  light  of  an  Euro« 
pean  law.  But,  the  subject  for  their  con- 
atderation  was,  the  policy  of  the  measure 
al  the  present  thne«  Their  ancestors 
well  knew  that  they  had  the  ri^ ht,  but 
they  seldom  used  it ;  thinking,  as  it  would 
appear,  that  the  disadyantages  greatly 


outweighed  any  benefits  to  be 
by  the  use  of  u,  because  of  the  facilities 
wliich.it  would  have  afforded  to  an  op- 
piearire  goremment  to  cover  its  rigours 
under  the  pretence  of  watching  strictly 
over  foreigners.  Every  one  who  had 
tmrelled  in  foreign  countries  knew,  that 
with  respect  to  nations,  character  is 
power,  and  that  England  was  particularl  v 
atrong  in  that  kind  of  power.  This  biU 
had  received  modifications,  it  was  said, 
for  which  he  was  not  at  all  thankful.  He 
thought  they  were  against  the  general 
nrinciple  for  which  he  would  contend. 
It  wassaid that,  in  its  present  form,  no 
less  than  9,000  foreigners  out  of  96,000 
had  been  withdrawn  firom  its  opehttion : 
he  disliked  it  so  much  the  more.  If  those 
9,000  were  ridi  foreigners,  they  would 
tend  Rveatly  to  lessen  the  opposition  to 
the  biU.  He  would  rather  that  all  should 
be  indnded  in  it.  With  a  bBl  so  oh- 
Bosious  in  its  principle,  the  wider  the  ex- 
tent of  operation  the  better ;  because,  the 
general  sense  of  iod^;nation  and  bjustice 
to  which  it  would  give  rise  would  be  so 
mudi  more  powerful  in  its  manifestation. 
As  to  the.  statement  which  had  been 
haaardad,  thsit  this  power  had  never  been 
abused,  he  could  n<|t  allow  the  assertion 
^  pa«  uocontradktedi    He  had  sup* 


ported  the  case  of  general  Goargaud, 
who,  after  so  many  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice to  his  unfurtunate  master,  had  been 
cruelly  treated.  He  thought  that  the  con- 
duct of  ffovemment  in  refosiog  htm  permis-  < 
sion  to  land,  was  nothioff  less  than  illibe- 
ral  and  ungentiemanly :  he  would  not  at- 
tribute it,  however,  exactly  to  the  ffovem- 
ment, because  they  were  not  apprised  at 
the  moment  of  what  their  aaents  were 
doing,  although  thev  afterwardi  justified 
it.  There  was  another  case  in  which  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  power  had 
been  still  more  abused.  He  alluded  to 
that  of  baron  Eben,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  king  of  Portugal  after 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  aeidous  and 
fiiithful  service;  and  yet  government, 
though  they  could  not  charge  him  with 
any  crime,  would  not  permit  him  to  land, 
because  he  was  said  |o  have  been  opposed 
to  the  kingly  government  in  Portugal. 
These  two  cases  showed  that  the  powera 
fflven  were  liable  to  abuse,  and  that  they 
bad  been  abused.  As  to  madame  Mon- 
tholon  and  others,  excluded  ou  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  not  admitting  any  of  the 
partisans  of  Buonaparte,  it  was  clearly 
most  ungenerous  treatment  for  a  free 
government.  The  House  should  seize 
this  opportunity  dT  proving  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  to  the  -people  of  Euro^te, 
that  all  those  bonds  which  had  unhappily 
united  them  for  a  tiine,  were  now  dissolv- 
ed—that the  interests  of  this  country 
were  no  longer  interwoven  with  their 
system.  No  opportunity  could  be  more 
nvourable  for  that  purpose  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  now  in  discussion.  An 
opinion  prevailed  abroad,  that  this  bill, 
was  passed  at  the  instigation  of  the  HoIv> 
Alliance,  and  that  it  could  not  be  repeai- 
ed  without  their  consent  directlv  ex-* 
pressed.  He  hoped  that  the  ffouae 
would  prove  most  fully  and  satisfactorily, 
that  the  opinion  was  groundless;  and  to 
ghre  them  an  opportunity  for  so  doing, 
be  would  now  move,  **  That  the  bill  be 
resd  a  second  tfane  this  day  six  months." 

Mr.  N.  Calveri  exphuned.  He  said, 
he  had  not  wished  to  dictate  any  rule  to 
guide  the  conduct  of  the  House :  he  had 
only  prescribed  a  rule  for  his  own  be- 
haviour with  irespect  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  the  princes  at  the  head  of 
them. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Oxabw  justified  the  con- 
duct of  ffovemment  m  the  treatment  of 
general  Gourgaud,  and  Che  other  members 
of  tiie  suite  of  Buonaparte,  and  argued 
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fur  the  inherent  rigllt.whjch  exiatfed-iii 

ike  preragativfi.  to  exercise  the  power 
aaked  Tor  by  tniniaterE. 
■  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  twi,  be  roae 
rather  in  fulfilmeDt  of  a  plw^e  into  whicb 
l>e  had  been  seduced  s  few  nights  ago  by 
t)ie  soft  peraufisioa  of  the  bon.  meinber 
f«r  Aberdeen,  tbao  from  any  adotisiioa 
thit  the  question  roquired  more  ampfe 
argument ;  and  itil]  less  did  he  feel  it 
necessary  to  the  for  the  purpose  of  nuk- 
ing any  acknowledgment  tWt,  on  any 
fanner  occasion  of  discusstag  the  prin- 
ciples of  this-  bill,  bti  oim  sentimeDta 
required  any,  ewta  the  slightest  qudifica- 
tioD.  The  hoD.  member  for  Abardeen, 
in  a  style  half  compliaacDttry  to  him,  and 
lialf  composed  of  serious  censure  on  the 
mejisurc  itselfi  had  -done  him  the  honour 
to  oppose  the. principle  of  the  bill  to  that 
ithich  he  deemed  to  be  the  geoertl 
character  and  geniua  of  his  (Mr.  Can- 
iMng's)  policy.  If,  however,  the  hen. 
j^Titlcmaa  should  ftod  any  thing  contra- 
dictory to  the  opinions  which  he  had 
formed  of  him,  in  tlie  arguments  be  waa 
ubout  lo^  use  in  support  of  the  measure ; 
if  lie  aliould  find  any  thing  wbicb  be 
ni^ht  conceive  to  be  oppoaed  to  the 
opinions  which  be  (Mr.  Canning)  had 
professed,  he  would  enable  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  thread  tboatt  diSereoces,  to 
reconoile  those  seeming  contradictions  in 
his  expressions,  by  producing,  in  one 
word,  the  clue  of  tbe  labyrinth— the 
staiboleth  of  hia  (Mr.  C/s)  poUcy  upon 
this  and  every  other  public  questioa ;  and 
that  word  was  "  £ngland."  His  with 
WM  only  that  of  being  found  sidiag,  on 
ail  divisions  of  opinioos,  with  the  interests 
of  hia  country. 

He  was  dairous  of  disdaimiDg  at  the 
outset,  the  slightest,  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  any  other  sovereign,  to  llie 
feelings  of  any  other  govemmeol,  or  to 
the  interests  of  any  other  people,  eacept 
in  fo  &r  as  those  wishes,  .thoae  feelings, 
and  those  interests*  may,  or  miglii,  concur 
*ith  tlie  just  interesta  of  Ei^land.  Per- 
haps,  of  all  the  qaeatians  loat  had  been 
recently  driousaed  in  that  House,  the 
preseot  bill  had  been  the  moat  su^eoted 
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admiued  into  iu  territ«ilet,  ttd  oto  wtet 
oooditions  they  should  reside  tbera.  tlw 
aasertioa  would  appear  so  monstrous  and 
so  extraragaot,  that  no  one  would  venture 
seriously  to  repeat  it.  And  yet  fdl  tfas 
Btreiutli  with  which  it  bad  been  dgthcd 
by  toe  opponents  of  the  bill,  h«d  been 
by  dressing  up  a  pmpoHtioa  so  simple 
aod  ao  abaurd,  with  facta  with  whieh  it 
had  no  conoexiui,  and  wilb  suppoaitiODa 
wbich  bsd  do  foundation.  He  Diiiat 
forfeit,    fae  feared,    some  of  the  good 


opinioB  o(  tbe  hoo.  member  when  ba  aendr 
that  in  dtstrimi  Bating,  m  the  argumeato 
betweao  those  which  aiaiD- 


tained  its  prhidple  aid  those  which  «  _  _ 
coDversant  in  ita  details,  ba  was  inclinad 
to  give  moet'Consideralion  to  those  which 
co^rmed  the  principle ;  and,  tlie  prin- 
ciple once  eatabltshed,  thou^  it  mi^t 
aiterwards  be  shown  that  errors  accom- 
panied tbe  exercise  of  it  on  pmlicDiar 
oGoasiotts,  it  was  still  good  for  all  timea 
Mid  ctrcumstances.  Bang  a  prinoqile  of 
that  foroe  and  generality  it  coald  net  be 
done  away,  and  tbe  details  must  conae* 
quently  form  bat  a  sacoudary  aonaldera- 
tion.  He  said,  that  the  right  mast  have 
existed,  and  must  ooatinue  to  exist,  at  ail 
times  and  under  all  curcumstaBoee.  He 
did  not  thefeforc  say,  that  at  M  tiuiea 
and  under  all  cifcumstanoes  tbe  poirer 
was  equally  applicable.  But  he  would 
say,  not  meaning  to  take  ibe  iMMrer  of 
the  Crown  apart  from  the  authority  oC 
parliament,  tliat  if  it  were  fauad  that  na 
Huch  power  as  that  of  coostraintiigialiesia 
more  than  natural-bom  lubjecta  esiatadt 
and  upon  any  new  and  unexpected  emeai- 
sency  4he  want  of  that  power  should  ba 
felt,  that  would  be  such  a  stale  of  tbiags 
as  ought  net  to  be  allowed  ta  exist,  evea 
if  this  tetnporaty  bill  should  expire ;  and 
he  trusted  that  ^pire  it  woald,  witboat 
another  ranawaL  [Loud  abeers.3  Uc 
repeated  bis  eanwat  hi^  and  expectatiim^ 
that  it  would  espite  without  auother  r^ 
newal.  But  even  in  that  08s%  «ith  re> 
spect  to  the  principle  of  pewert  govern- 
ment, of  whomsoever  itmigbl  beepmpqaed 
at  tl)e  time,  would  not  do  its  duty*  if  it 
sufierad  the  priodple  ts  lapse  into  aiinihi> 
■  Idafkcr- 

yetberUk 
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8iirte.;^a»lluiiiMA[igMe&  efieetedt  Aak 
be  .fus  iiltle  anxicmt  ftbouft  the  detatb, 
and  was  ttot  at  all  dnnoaed  to  undertake 
to  ihoar  kow,  bgr  wnoiBi  aod  oa  what 
pamiciilar  oooauooa,  that  power  should 
ba  DOW  eaeacised.    MThen*  be  said  «  now," 
hewishednattobe-misonderatood.  Madi 
mqgiunent  bad  been  wasted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  silaatian*    Honourable  gentlemen . 
had  gone  badt  to  fdftner  times  to  show 
that  she  ^wer  waa  or  was  not  in  the 
CKowa,  without  the  narliament ;  and,  in 
hia  opinion,  the  pteeeoeots  produced  were 
eqiia%  strong  in  proof  for  either  side  of 
that  argument.    The  power  had  undoubt- 
edly been  exereised  by  the  Crown,  some- 
times withy  aometimes  witl»out,  the  ooo- 
acnt  of  parliament:  but,  it  was  absurd 
to  be  drawing  comparisons  between  the 
exercises  of  power,  with  regard  la  the 
4iff9rent  parts  ef  the  oonstitiitian  now, 
aadrnfoBmertiflses.  Suppose  a  precedent 
ware  shown  of  Henry  8ai  bavmg  exer- 
cised this  power  with  the  consent  of  parw 
liament,  would  that  imply  the  leaat-veaem- 
blanoebetween  the  constitutional  fimctions 
of  pariiameot  then,  and  at  the  present  day  ? 
The  oonsent  of  that  parKameot  of  Homy 
the  Sighth,  which  Toted  the  proclamation 
of  the  king,  to  have  the  force  of  Imtry  was 
eurely  something  difeant  from  the  co»- 
Gonrenoe  of  a  {wdiament  of  the  .present 
4lay ;  aod  if  to  add  any  saoodon  to  a 
atrangmeasose  i^gainBt  aliens,  thensonarch 
dothed  it  In  die  name  of  such  a  parli»* 
ment,  it  was  ne  proof  that  it  was  sobjeet 
io  way  real  coatari.    The  monaricb,  in 
fact,  discQSsad  his  measmresin  paiiiatnent 
as  in  .a  krge  ooaacil,  where  hia  iainence 
was  as  complete  as  In  his  own  privy  coins* 
ml.    But,  he  did  not  want  to  prove  that 
the  power  was  esigiaally  with  tne  Crown ; 
that  it  was  inherent  in  the  prerogative. 
It  was  matter,  of  perfect  indiffraence  to 
him,  whether  k  wasinnate  in  the  CMNm- 
to4ie  eaerciaedby  the-froaivi,  or  in  die 
GiBowttto  be  eneicwed  with  iheconaentof 
the  parliament;  er  if  it  were  lodoed  iimt 
with  die  padmment  to  be  shaped  by  the 
parliament  In  ita  exercise,  wbh  the  assent; 
of  the  Crown  as  a  bvanchof  the  parttament : 
there  moat  be  a  power  lodged  samowhese 
in  the  comlitntiaB  to  desTwitb  aliens^  if 
it  ahould  be  foond  necessary,  mom  sam>- 
marily  ftab  with  theor  own  subjects. 
.  He  qucstiao  had  been  argoed,  as  if 
th|iMl  woaldfoman  esosptkm  toiim 
PMliae  ef  eH  other.  4coawtnes^    it  had 
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from  itt  eajecdfliiaMe  'Oature,  was  not 
claimed  by  thegovemrtient  of  other  states. 
But  the  argument  was  quite  the  other  way. 
England  wsa  the  eaceptioa.  This  ooon« 
try  alone  stood  without  the  cominual  ex- 
istence and  frequent  exercise  of  that  pow« 
er.  He  defied  those  who  objected  to  pro^ 
duoe  iacts.  Let  them  show  him  any  state 
in  Europe  from  the  most  arlMtirary  to 
those  supposed  to  be  the  most  flree-^rom 
the  highest  degree  of  despotism,  throiwh 
an  the  range  of  pdidcal  iaventions  by 
whidi  states  were  governed,  down  to  the 
most  widdy -spread  democracy — which 
had  ever  consented  to  be  without  die 
power  of  controlling*  the  abode  of  allena 
more  rigicUy  than  tmt  of  native  subjects. 
Why,  then,  was  this  country  to  be  depr** 
vedofaddence  which  ne  other  state,  dT 
any  kind-^r  at  any  period-^woald  be 
without?  Why  was  th&  cewBtiy  to  dhest 
itsdf  of  a  power  esaendal  to  its  own  seew* 
rity,  when  occasions  might  arise  for  bting«» 
ing  itintoacdott? 

Aaothernrgnment  used  by  honoondiie 
gentlemen  o^sedtothis  mestuvewasr 
that  the  acquisilion  of  power  over  aliena 
resuldng  from  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  fmdeni.  Why,  the  esperieoce  ef 
att  hisionr  want  the  other  way.  He  had 
befbra  said,  that  all  govenmenia  had  ha4 
tbis  poweri  biK  mmepartioBlSflywasffr 
exercised  by  theae  governments  Whicb 
wereconslderad  die  best  of  aadent  times. 
Look  at  the  ancient  repoMics  of  Greece 
and  fioBBk  Were  gendeoieo  altogether 
to  forget  their  ctessics  on  the  present  oe* 
cmnon,  and  oveiloidE  the  instances  whMfr 
they  aflbidbd  beating  en  the  pmsent  caset 
Let  them  look  at  Spana»  where  the  coa-' 
didon  of  the  stranger  was  little  better  than 
that  of  the  unfortunate  HeloU  Ldl 
thom  look  at  the  polished  sival  of  Sparta 
^•Athens;  and  what  was  the  eoadidon  of 
the  alien  who  wsut  to  reside  there  for  a 
time?  He  was,  ki  the  first  places  obl^ied 
to  pat  Uaiself,  during  his  stay,  under  the 
pretection  of  seme  patron;  or  hi  default 
thereof  he  whs  saliject  to  ^^tv  kind  of 
incenvonienee.  But^vonenderdbepatt^n, 
he  was  liaUe  to  have  his  goedsseld,  and  his 
pei^on  sent  to  prison,  for  notHpivpneot  'of 
the  alien-tax.  Let  them  look  at  Rome-^ 
atencfant-Romu  inthedsysofher  great- 
iBSt  fireedem.  Was  the  alien  the  ob^t  of 
any.peeullsr  eaieP  On  the  coiArafy,  he- 
was  mdmv  dieeldeeil  of  peoaliai<  jarioaai^ 
tt  WBs  nacassmy  thatdKre,  too,  he  shomd^ 
MMjptpaatedly  mgei  hew   odieitt.  i»4plaoe  hitnself  under  the  protectioo  ef 
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from  the  liability  to  be  tent  from  thie  city 
without  notice.    Alieni  were  soihetimes 
sent  out,  not  by  one  or  two  at  a  time,  but 
frequently  in. whole  droves  together,  at 
the>  caprice  of  the  tribunes,  or  consols* 
Why  (ud  he  mention  these  facts  i  Not  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  them  as  reasons  why 
we  should  now  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
to  show  that,  at  all  times,  such  a  power 
was  exercised  by  those  states  most  jealous 
of  their  freedom,  and  that  the  power  was 
never  held  to  be  at  aU  inconsiBlent  with 
that  freedom*    Look  i|t  the  practice  of 
this  country  in  ancient  times.  It  was  true, 
that  aliens  were  mvited,  and  that  peculiar 
protection  was  given  to  alien  merchants. 
Why  i    Why,  because  the  only  men  who 
travelled  in  those  days  were  merchants. 
Did  it  follow  because  encouragement  was 
given  then,  that  the  same  should  be  held 
out  at  the  present  dqr?   And  this  brought 
him  to  notice  what  was  the  radical  error 
of  the  argumentsof  gentlemen  onthisques- 
tion ;  namely,  that  tney  made  no  distioc- 
fi6n  betwe^  the  poKcy  of  an  ancient  state 
and  that  of  a  mooom  one.    At  that  period 
of  the  Roman  stale,  when  the  fightbetween 
the  Horatuaod  Cunatu  was  todecidewhe* 
ther  Alba  waste  be  Home,  or  Home  Alba 
*^t  that  time  the  description  of  a  set  of 
aliens  amons  the  numbers  of  Roman  citi- 
zens might  be  a  matter  of  deep  expedien- 
cy, which  could  not  afterwards  exist.  The 
jiealousy  of  such  an  adscription  in  a  future 
period  of  the  Roman*  history  was  not  in- 
consistent with  the  former  measara.    In 
the  one  case  a  new  state  approved  of  what 
was  then  expedient;  in  the  other,  an  old 
state  was  jealous  of  what  it  looked  upon  as 
encroachment.    Why,  the  rape   of  the 
Sabine  women  was  considered  a  measure 
of  expediency  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
young  state;  but  no  man  would  go  so  far 
asto  assert,  thatbecausesuchameasure  had 
once  beenexpedient,itweuldbeequally  ex- 
pedient that  It  should  be  resorted  to  at  the 
end  of  every  lustrum.  Yet,  it  was  by  con- 
founding two  very  dissimilar  epodu  in  the 
history,  of  states,  and  arguing  tne  necessity 
or  pcuicy  of  certain  meuures  in  one  be- 
cause they  had  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
other,  that  gentlemen  who  opposed  this 
bill  bad  so  egreaiousljf  deceived  them- 
selves.   It  might  be  rational,  when  it  was 
an  object  for  England  to  collect  capital 
and  industry,  to  open  her  ports  indiscri- 
minalely  to  those  strangers  who   akme 
would  resort  to.  them,  the  merchants ;  but 
when  thq  paths  of  industry  were  fully  oc^ 

cupiedi  when  the  pepple  were  fidly  em- 
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plcrjred,  and  the  country  overflowmg  with 
capital,  it  might  be  natural  to  look  to  the 
introduction  of  strangers  with  other  eije^^ 
and  to  see  less  of  the  advantages  than  of 
the  pmls  of  the  influx.    Let  the  Hoaae 
look  at  the  two  kindred  British  states, 
happily  joined  in  amity,  though  divided  by 
institutions,  {which  now  occupy,  perhaps, 
a  greater  space  than  any  others  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.    And  here  let  him  ob« 
servCi  that  when  he  spoke  of,  and  admit* 
ted,  die  freedom  of  America,  he  must  add, 
that  we  in  this  country  enjoyed  as  mudi 
freedom  as  was  enjoved  there  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  worlds  and  that  our  free- 
dom was  watched  over  and  protected  by. 
a  monarchy,  which  so  fiir  from  beinff  a 
check,  was  in  redity  its  best  and  safest 
guardian.    But,  let  the  House  look  at  the 
policy  of  the  two  governments.    Tbepci- 
ucy  of  Amwica  was  fiidlitv  of  admission ; 
the  pcriiCT  with  us  was  jealousy  of  admis- 
sion.   Tney  wished  to  increase  their  sub- 
jects; we,  to  secure  those  weafaready  pos- 
sessed—to prevent  them  from  going  off, 
andothersfrom  coming  to  us.    The  dif- 
ference of  this  policy  was  not  the  diflference 
between  despotism  and  freedon^— No:  one 
was  the  policy  of  a  new,  the  other  that  of 
an  old  state.    He  would  ask  in  what  part 
of  Europe  could  Englishmen  travel  with 
such  complete  freedom  as  foreigners  could 
in  this  i    On  the  continent,  a  man  could 
not  move  beyond  a  certain  limit  without 
his  passport,  as  had  been  truly  observed 
by  tlie  bon.  and  learned  serieant  (Ons- 
low) :  beyond  that  limit  he  mlt  the  chain 
round   ms  leg,  which  he  possessed  no 
means  of  lengthening.    This  fiict  at  once 
pot  an  end  to  the  argument  of  invidious- 
ness,  and  that  we  were  committing   an 
outrage  on  foreigners*  to  which  we  our- 
selves were  not  abroad  exposed;  that  this 
was  the  onl  v  despotic  country  of  the  worid 
—that  Turkey  was  not  despotic— Buisia 
not    despotic — Austria  not  despotic^— 
France  not  despotic,  in  conmarison  with 
the  despotism  of  Great  Britam.    Let  him 
ask,  in  addition,  iriiether  the  police  was 
not  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  English- 
men abroad?  Why,aToungEngtimnan 
had  been  kept  in  custody,  sooae  time  back, 
ibra  whole  ni^t,  for  gdlopping  at  night 
over  the  birdge  c^  Geneva.    What  con- 
solation would  it  be  to  thisproung  English- 
man who  rode  over  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  thereby  dmost  shook  the  little  repub- 
lic to  its  fbundatioUf  that  the  despotism  to 
which  he  was  there  exposed  was  not  inflic- 
ted by<'  a  malignant  anda  turban'dTork/* 
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buibyihe  boo.  andlearnedmitleman't  (iir 
J.  Mackintoth's)  Hterar^  rrieod,  M.  Sis« 
moodii  or  by  his  own  anthmeticfil  friend» 
sir  Frtncif  d'lvemois?  And  jetp  after 
experiencing  all  the  ioconyemence  of  tra- 
▼eUtng  in  foreign  coiintriet,  some  yoang 
English  trayellera  returned,  and  deelared 
that  ao  Alien  bill  here  would  be  a  disgrace 
Co  the  country  !•— He  had  said  thus  much 
of  the  measure  as  a  general  principle  re- 
cogoiaed  by  the  states  most  attached  to 
freedom.  He  had  considered  a  certain 
power  over  aliens,  as  a  thing  which  ought 
to  be  possessed  oermanently.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  details  of  tlie  present  bill, 
or  the  alterations  which  it  might  or  might 
not  be  necessary  to  make,  if  it  were  to  re- 
main permanently  on  our  Statute-book. 
He  would  not  say  whether  the  measure 
which  might  be  eventually  decided  upon 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  bill  should  be 
•  registry;  but,  without  entering  into  any 
details  of  that  kind,  he  would  repeat,  that 
when  this  bill  should  expire,  it  would  be, 
necessary  to  introduce  some  measure,  with 
respect  to  the  power  which  the  executive 
ought  to  possess  over  foreigners  in  this 
country.  He  vras  afraid,  then,  that  he 
ahould  not  satisfy  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  when  he  not  only  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  measure  before 
the  House,  but  of  the  general  principle 
out  of  which  it  arose. 

He  now  came  to  the  measure  before 
the  House  as  applicable  to  the  present 
times  ;  for,  having  cleared  the  general 
principle,  it  remained  for  him  to  consider 
not  whether  this  bill  was  good  from  be- 

Sinnin|[  to  end,  but  whether  it  was  a  mo- 
ification  of  an  admitted  pnncijile,  suited 
to  particular  and  existing  dangers.  Now 
what  were  the  existing  dangers  i  With 
regard  to  internal  perils,  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  he  saw  none  to  the 
institutions  of  this  country  from  the  exer- 
tions of  any  foreigner,  fbowever  dis- 
posed such  /oreigner  might  be  to  assail 
them.  He  firmly  believed  that,  in  the 
very  worst  of  times,  there  was  inherent  in 
the  English  constitution,  of  he  should 
rather  say,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Eng* 
Ibh  mind,  that  which  would  repel  the  aid 
of  foreign  treason,  and  would  not  inocu- 
late itself  with  any  infection  that  was  not 
at  least  of  native  origin.  And  therefore 
was  It  that  his  ri^ht  hon.  friend  had  intro. 
duced  into  this  bill  a  modification  of  the 
fonner  law,  striking  out  from  its  opera- 
tion all  thoie  foreigners  who  had  been,  for 
a  certaiA  length  of  time,  domiciled  amongst 


us,  and  with  whose  charactersand  connex* 
ions  we  had  had  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted.  But  the  particular  danger  (^ 
the  tune  was  that  which  had  been  stated 
by  the  han«  gentleman  who  last  spoke* 
and  which  hsid  been  frequently  referred 
to  m  the  course  of  the  present  session; 
namely,  that  there  was  a  struggle  now 
pending  in  the  world,  between  extreme 
prindpies,  and  that  this  country  was  na«i 
turally  and  necessarily  (and  long  might 
she  continue  to  be  so)  the  asylum  for  the 
beaten  in  that  warfare.  As  that  asylum  we 
had  a  right  to  inscribe  over  our  gate,  not, 
indeed,  with  Dante— *<  Lasciate  ogni  spe- 
raoza,  vol  ch'entrate," — <*  All  ye  that  enter 
must  leave  hope  bdiind  ^  but  rather,^ 
<<  All  ye  that  enter  must  leave  plots  be- 
hind.'*— <*  You  must  leave  behind  your 
party  feuds  and  your  political  squabbles, 
for  you  come  here  to  seek  an  asylum  for 
repose,  not  a  workshop^  where,  without 
danger,  you  noay  forse  new  treasons.*' 
Those  who  courted  a  shelter  had  no  right 
to  question  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
granted.  If  then  we  did  not  make  these 
terms,  what  must  be  the  necessarv  conse- 
quence ?  That  which  we  called  an  asy- 
lum would  be  felt  and  called  by  Europe 
and  the  world  a  refuge,  a  hiding  place, 
for  all  who  retired  but  to  meditate  fresh 
disturbances.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
nations  of  the  continent  should  not  be 
disturbed;  because,  the  contact  of  inde- 
pendent governments  was  ofken  so  close 
and  nice,  that  the  disturbance  of  a  part  - 
might  lead  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
whole,  and  we  ourselves  might  not  be  free 
from  the  contagion.  He  was  anxious, 
therefore,  for  English  purposes  and  Eng- 
lish principles,  tnat  this  bOl  should  pass, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  countries 
whose  safi?ty  might  be  more  immediately 
placed  in  hazardu 

Hisnilant  friend(sir  R.  Wilson^  as  well 
indeea  as  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
had  bofn  spoken  out  plainly  and  fairly, 
and  firMB  both  of  ttemhe  certainly  differed' 
toto  cano :  there  l^as  no  point  of  resem« 
blance  or  accordance  upon  this  subject 
between  them.  They  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  this  strugale  of  extreme  principles 
England  ought  to  side  with  tnose  who 
espoused  the  extreme  principles  of  liber- 
ty ;  that  she  ought  to  anfiirl  her  banners 
at  the  head  of  that  discomfil^  party ; 
that  ihe  ought  to  array,  under  her  stan- 
dard,* all  those  who'weredbposed  to  league 
togethef'  to  overthrow  the  establish- 
ments o£theworld,<»[Mo,  no;  heAr,hearl] 


mi  HOUSS  Ol?  CCMMOHS, 

Tbe  boo.  gMUeman  did  dpi^  pertepe,  na» 
tboft^  priscis^  words,;  but  iQ  argumeot 
they  weot  that  length ;  and  the  sbad^B^of 
distinctiQn  between,  them  mu«l  be  nice 
indeed.  Whftt  they  coQtended  for  wm: 
thui-*-thatt  while  our  unvarying  principle 
was  oeu(ra)ity-**neutratUy  rqcommenoed 
fcom  the  throney  advooated  by  the  go- 
vei^inent»  supported  by  parliaoienty  and 
echoed  throughout  the  country ;  while 
we  would  adopt  measures  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  that  neutrality,  they 
would  at  once  overthrow  it.  No  doubt 
their  object  was  laudable  :  no  doubt  they 
wished  to  accomplish  magnificent  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  was  m  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  the  parlia- 
ment, apd  the  people.  But,  it  was  some- 
what unreasonable,  somewhat  too  much 
to  eitpect  that  we  should  conform  to  their 
views,  and  at  once  abandon  our  settled 
and. approved  course,  for  their  scheme  of 
national  exaltation.  At  least  before  they 
called  upon  us  to  do  so,  they  ought  to  tgf 
parliament  upon  the  que«tionr-*whether  it 
was  willin|(  to  adopt  and  pursue  thia  new 
line  of  pohcy— a  line  of  policy,  the  object 
of  which  was,  not  to  keep  down  and  soften 
animosities,  not  to  reconcile  differences-— 
and^  promote  general  harmony  and  good 
will,  but  to  exasperate  into  action  xheue 
modem  principles  of  extravagant  liberty; 
to  march  at  the  head  of  the  esolea  of  every 
countryt  against  their  legitimate  govern- 
ments, anoT  ancient  institutions*  If  par- 
liament could  be  brought  to  adopt  this 
new  and  exploded  course,  then  he  freely  ad- 
mitted, not  only  that  thia  paltry  Aiien.bill, 
but  with  the  boo.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
**  wiae  io  bis  generation,"  that  the  foreign 
Enlistment  bill  must  be  at  once  repealed, 
and  we  must  begin  a  new  era  in  legislation. 
But,,  the  House  would  giva  him  leave  to 
say,  that  when  the  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
friends  had  attained  thia  most  desirable 
object"-wheo  they  had  converted  par- 
liament, convinced  the  sovereign,  and  in- 
duced his  ministers  to  retract  their  steps, 
they  might  still  find  themselves  consider- 
ably disappointed..  He  should  not  be 
aurprised  i^  after  all  their  vehement  de- 
nunciations, they  were  at  last  to  come  to 
parliament  for  something  like  the  enact- 
ment of  an  Alien  bill ;  for  they  assumed, 
that  this  country,  unarmed  with  power  to 
prevent  thelevymg  of  war  against  a  foreign 
state— the  Foreign  Enlistment  bill ;  and 
uoacmed  with  power  to  control  the  resi- 
dence of  foreigners,  tbe  Aliep  bill,  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  nothing  would 
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be  heardof  ingi9al<  Britain,  but  di6  fitting 
out  of  armaments  against  what  were  temii* 
ed  the  despots  of  Europe*  Bul»  let  him 
call  the  attention  of  thoae  hon.  gentlemen 
to  one  oircumstanoe.  There  wens  two 
parties  engaged  in  thia  struggle  of  extras 
vagant  principleai.  The  one  party  mi^t, 
indeed,  carrv  with  it  the  sympatUea  of 
mankind*  fhey  had  all  the.  common 
places  of  liberfi^  on  theic  side  ;  hut,  un^ 
fortunately^  theic  achievementa  had.  been 
few  indeed.  Thev  had  talked  largely  and 
done  little;  and  the.  strength,  at  present* 
at  least,  was  all  the  other  way.  hei  him, 
then,  put  a  case.  His.  hon.  and  lenroed 
friend  op[)osite  fair  J*  Mackintosh)  had 
given  notice  a  snort  time  since,  of  a  mo«* 
tion  for  the  recognition  of  the  indepen* 
dence  of  South  America :  but  he  had 
withdrawn  it,  because  he  understood  thai 
the  king's  ministers  werotprepared  to  con^ 
aider  any  armament,  fitlSng  out  in. Spain, 
while  the  French  retained  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  there,  a  French  armament. 

Sir  J.  MackkUoih* — I.  said,  if  any  <*  con- 
siderable armament"  were  fitted,  out  in 
Spain  agvnst  South  America,  whilst  that 
country  was  in  the  occupation  of  the 
French  army,  .it  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  French  armament. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canntn?.— Well,  any 
**  considen^le  armament ;  and,  let  them 
see)  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
triiNl  other  powers  fairly,  by  this  rule. 
What  we  had  a  right  to  say  of  France^ 
France  and  other  countries  had  a  fair  right 
to  say  of  us.  They  might  declare,  that  they 
would  consider  any  armament  sailing  from 
the  ports  of  England  for  South  America 
as  a  British  armament ;  and  his  hon*  and 
learned  frtend  would  admit,  that  thia 
kingdom  was  at  least  as  responsible  for 
what  was  done  upon  her  own  soil,  as 
France  was  responsible  for  what  was  done 
in  Spain.  Now,  be  said,  that  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  bill  alone  prevented  the  fitting 
out  of  armaments  in  British  ports,  and 
that  the  Alien  bill  alone  kept  foreigners 
under  control,  and  prevented  iheit  trea«> 
sonable  machinations.  If  yon  stripped* 
the  Crown  of  the  powers  .thereby  given, 
there  was  no  physieEd  impediment  to  any 
number  of  foreigners,  whether  beaten  or 
triumphant,  coming  to  Plymouth  or  Ports- 
mouth, fitting  out  an  armament  there,  and. 
wlin([  with  it  for  the  conquest  of  South- 
Amenca,  whether  for  Ferdinand  or  his 
enemies.  If  France  were  to  place  he^f 
in  such  a  situation,  we  should  instaiitly 
assert^  that  it  afforded  a  ground  for  going 
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to  war.    It  was  ridiculous,  then,  to  denji 
that,  if  we  pursued  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct, we  might  be  justly  called  upon  to 
answer  for  it  in  the  penalty  of  hostilities. 
Then  he  maintained  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  England,  for  the  peace    of 
England,  and  nof  merely  fbr  the  interest 
and  peace  of  foreign  nations,  that  we 
should  retain  and,  when  needful,  enforce, 
these  measures.    God  knew    when    we 
should  see  the  end  of  the  prevailing  agi- 
tations— when  the  struggle  of  opinion  and 
principle  would  terminate  !  No  man  could 
wish  for  it  more  than  he  did;  but  he 
claimed  these  bills,  in  order  that  we  might 
not  be  fooled,  gulled,  bnllied,  cheated,  de- 
ceived into  hostilities  in  which  it  was  never 
our  intention  to  engage.'   He  claimed 
them  for  the  preservation  of  peace — for 
the  preservation  of  the  character,  reputa- 
tion, and  good  sense  of  this  country — to 
prevent  it  from  being  the  laughing-stock 
and  the  dupe,  instead  of  being  the  dread 
and  the  support  of  Europe — and  that  she 
might  not  be  made  by  foreigners  (he 
starting-place    of  their  animosities.     So 
long  as  ttiese  extreme  parties  were  in  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  no  measure  but  this 
Alien  bill  could  save  us  from  danger;  and 
the  moment  we  parted  with  it,  we  volun-* 
tarily  incurred  tne  hazard.     We  should 
then  justly  subject  ourselves  to  the  sus- 
picion, that  we  had  thrown  this  security 
away,  with  the  express  intent  of  affording 
the  facilities  of  our  shore,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  our  harbours,  for  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  warfare ;  and  he 
cared  not  whether  that  warfare  was  in 
favour  of  the  one  side  or  the  other.    Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing  that 
the  champions  of  freedom  would  make  no 
use  of  our  means  and  our  ports,  *  We  well 
knew  that,  at   this  moment,  there  was 
scarcely  a  power  in  Europe  that  was  not 
collectmg  from   the  capitalists  of  Great 
Britain,  the  sinews  of  war— that  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  power  that  did  not  look 
for  resources  to  the  exchequer  of  our 
Exchange.     He  did  not  mean  to  justify 
the  moral  character  of  such  loans  ;  but  we 
were  all  aware,  that  our  monied  men  lent 
indiscriminately  to  all  parties  i^  without 
reference  to  any  other  consideration  than 
the  security  wjfiich  the  borrower  had  to 
offer.    In  the  best  days  of  our  consti- 
tution,  it  was  known  that  hostile  armies 
were  led  by  English  captains ;  but  here 
were  the  captains  of  English  captains, 
whose  resources  were  the  springs  on  which 
the  power  of  each  side  rested.    The  mo- 
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ney-lender  lent  to  each,  and  woold  len4 
wherever  he  got  a  security.  He  should 
therefore  be  soTry  to  trust  Che'  ifeutraiiiy 
of  the  country  to  the  morality  of  money- 
lenders ;  for  get  rid  of  the  foreign  entist- 
ment,  and  let  Ferdinand  once  show  a  little 
strength,  and  we  should  soon  see  him 
aided  by  the  capitalists  of  this  country,  and 
an  expedition  sent  from  our  ports,  making 
another  effort  to  crush  the  rising  liberties 
of  South  America.  [Cheeni.]  It  wasted 
prevent  such  a  result  that  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  part  with  the  power  which  the 
Crown  at  present  possessed  by  the  acts  now 
in  force.  He  would  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality, not  only  in  act  and  deed  ;  but  he 
would  reject  any  of  those  little  flirtations 
that  might  tend.to  the  violation  of  it.  He? 
hoped  ne^er  to  see  England  leading  those 
armies  which  contended  for  extreme  free- 
dom against  those  who  were  called  the 
despots  of  the  continent.  And  here  he 
was  aware  that  he  must,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  guard  himself  agaiost  the 
contrary  supposition.  -To  those  who 
thought,  or  said  that  they  thought,  that 
the  nveasure  upon  the  table  had  been  pro- 
duced at  the  dictatiorr  of  any  foreign 
government,  or  any  set  of  govcfrnments,' 
ho  replied  that  he  denied  it,  and  he 
claimed  that  his  denial  should  be  as  good 
as  their  imputation.  He  said  it  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Commons  of  England  ;  he 
said  it,  thank  God,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
whole  country  ;  and,  what  was  more  to  his 
purpose,  he  said  it  in  the  hearing  of  all 
those  agaicst  whom  the  imputation  was 
made — he  rejected  it  as  unfounded— he 
denied  it  (not  in  any  offensive  sense),  as 
utterly  false  [Hear,  hear].  Dearly  as 
he  valued  all  the  ties  by  which  European 
nations  were  held  together,  there  was  not 
a  connexion  that  he  would 'not  sever  at 
once,  rather  than  allow  any  measure 
brought  forward'in  that  House  to  originate 
in  a  foreign  source.  He  denied  that  this 
bill  proceeded  from  foreign  influence,  or 
that  it  was  &t  all  founded  upon  considera- 
tions of  the  interests  of  other  states. 

The  question,  therefore,  was,  whether 
for  the  purpose  he  had  mentioned,  the 
provisions  or  the  bill  were  adequate  or  too 
powerful — whether  the?  trenched  more 
upon  individualliberty,  than  was  necessary 
for  our  domestic  policy  ?  He  took  the  liber- 
ty of  assuming,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill' was  the  purpose  of  the  House;  because 
the  measure  was  consonant  with  its  recor^ 
ded  votes.  What,  then,  did  the  bill  do  ? 
Did  it  enable  government  to  puniUi  or  im«* 
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prison/ to  seize  and  to  confiscste?  No;  it 
otily  empowered  them  to  remove  from  the 
kingdom  the  foreigner  who,  there  was 
reason  to  suspect,  was  violating  the  asy- 
Jum  that  bad  been  afforded  him.  Lest,  too, 
there  should  be  any  temptation  to  turn  the 
power  to  any  other  account,  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  privy  council.  He  did  not 
mention  it  as  an  effective  process  of  law ; 
)[>ut,  it  ensured  notoriety.  And  who  did 
not  know  that,  in  this  free  country,  where 
a  minister  was  compelled  to  act  in  theopen 
fsce  of  day,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he 
dared  not  act  otherwise  than  in  the  honest 
discbarge  of  his  duty  ?  This  bill  then  ena- 
bled government  to  remove  the  foreigner ; 
and  a  still  more  valuable  and  a  more  avail- 
able consequence  of  that  power  is,  that  it 
enabled  them  to  permit  him  to  remain. 
One  example  in  point  was  as  good,  or 
better,  than  a  thousand  arguments;  though 
they  might  be  in  point  also.  It  had  been 
his  fortune,  a  short  time  since,  to  receive 
intelligence  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
he  could  not  doubt,  of  a  plot  being  in  agi- 
tation among  certain  emigrants  against  the 
peace  of  their  native  country.  The  plot 
was  well  got  up,  plausible  in  its  object, 
and  not  deficient  in  means.  This  infor- 
mation, as  it  was  his  duty,  he  had  commii- 
nicatedto  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr«  Peel). 
His  inquiries  bad  led  precisely  .  to  the 
same  conclusion.  What  was  done  ?  Did 
they  enforce  ihe  provisions  of  the  Alien 
act  ?  Did  (hey  send  the  parties  accused, 
and  to  whom  the  plot  was  brought  home 
with  moral  certainty,  out  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  irritated 
royalty?  No.  They  had  desired  to  see 
the  individual  principally  .  implicated. 
They  told  him  they  were  aware  of  the 
design,  and  informed  him  of  the  names  of 
his  associates.  He  did  not  deny  its  exist* 
cncc,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  he 
did  not  confess  his  own  participation. 
They  bade  him  go  and  be  cautious ;  adding, 
that  they  should  let  his  government  know 
Qf  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  but  conceal 
the  names  of  the  parties.  In  his  con- 
science, he  believed  that  they  had  thus 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  scheme. 
Was  this,  he  asked,  an  instance  of  abuse 
9f  the  powers  of  the  Alien  bill.  The  case 
to  which  he  referred  happened  within  the 
last  fortnight;  and,  whde  bis  right  hon. 
friend  and  himself  were  hesitating  about 
this  measure,  this  incident  occurred,  and 
completely  8atis6ed  them  both,  that  they 
vottid  not  do  their  duty  if  they  did.  not 
propose  il  to  parlitnent.    NQw,*theo>  llie 
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House  bad  the  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
bill ;  and  it  knew  the  mtentioos  of  govern* 
ment  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  an  enact* 
ment.    He  asked,  then,  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  whether  in  the  enact- 
ment or  in  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
applied,  they  saw  any  thing  that  roused 
their  constitutional  jealousy  I  But,be  mis- 
took when  he  talked  of  their  constitutional 
jealousy— he  ought  rather  to  say,  their 
continental  jealousy*    When  this  inataDce 
had  been  mentioned  by  his  right  hon* 
friend  on  a  former  night,  a  noble  lord  (  Al- 
thorp) — who  did  not  of^en  deliver   hie 
opinions  upon  foreign  policy,  but  when  he 
did,  what  be  said  always  bore  the  stamp  of 
good  sense — suggested,  that  all  tlie advant- 
age to  be  derived  from  a  temperate  uae  of 
the  powers  of  ihe  Alien  bill  might  be  at- 
tained by  an  act  of  parliament  brought  in 
(or  each  specific  case.    The  noble  lord 
bad  had  some  experience  in  acta  of  par- 
liament:   be  had    one   now  before  the 
House  tor  correcting  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain small  courts,  and  when  he  got  rid  of 
Uiat,  he  would  really  beg  of  tlie  noble  lord 
to  try  his  hand  a  little  further  at  l^islation; 
and  bring  in  a  bill  to  arraign  a  foreigner 
in  this  country  of  treason  against  his  otrn. 
At  least  he  would  have  to  encounter  the 
difficulty  of  being  without  a  precedent,  ia 
the  history  of  any  state,  ancient  or  modem. 
He  only  requested  the  noble  lord  when  be 
went  home  that  night,  to  try  his  hand  at 
framing  such  a  bill ;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
even  the  mighty  un<icrtsking  of  regulating 
the  County  courts  would  sink  into  hisigni- 
ficance  before  it.    He  must  not  only  try 
a  new  mode  of  legi>lation,  but  must  erect 
new  courts  for  his  purpose,  such  as  hither* 
to   the   imagination  of  man  had    never 
conceived. 

That  some  measure  should  be  devised 
by  which  a  certain  power  over  aliens  should 
be  granted  to  the  Crown  at  the  expiration 
of  the  present  law,  he  would  repeat ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  present  would  act 
upon  the  principle,  that  prevention  was 
better  than  cure,  and  he  thought  it  better 
to  act  in  that  way,  which  would  secure  the 
interests  of  this  country  without  inculpa- 
ting individuals.  He  would  repeat,  then, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  wor|d,such 
a  measure  as  that  before  the  House  waa 
necessary.  What  satisfaction  would  it  be 
to  any  foreign. power  against  whom  secret 
combinations  were  plbtting,  and  by  whom 
we  might  be  accused  of  softri|ig  such 
practices  to  be  carried  on-^whajt  satisfac- 
tion, he  would  ask|  would  it  be,  to  say. 
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thai  we  bid  caught  the  perty^  and  ivere 
about  to  try  him  by  a  law  made  for  the 
porpoae?  Such  a  proceeding  would  not 
be  ao  much  our  proper  (lolicy,  as  to  take 
aceps  by  which  the  practice  might  be  pre- 
vented altogether.  He  admitted  that,  ac- 
cording  to  the  present  law,  the  innocent 
waa  often  subject  toinconYenienceaawell 
aa  the  guilty.  That  must  btf  the  effect  of 
all  general  laws :  by  the  very  nature  of 
them,  the  innocent  most  be  subjected  to 
ioconvenienoe.  To  detect  the  guilty,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cast  the  net  ^efy 
wide. 

He  must,  before  he  sat  down,  protest 
against  another  species  of  exaggeration 
which  be  found  to  exist  on  this  question. 
He  meant  that  disposition  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  all  foreigners  who  fled  from 
their  own  country  to  seek  an  asTlum  in 
this,  must  be  modek  of  their  kind— more 
anaeb  than  men,  though  somewhat  fallen, 
and  with,  at  least,  "the  excess  of  glory 
obscured"— heroes  of  the  noblest  order, 
and  patriots  oftbepurestwater;  foraettiog 
the  ancient  jealousy  which  existed,  with 
lespect  to  the  coming  of  foreigners  into 
this  country?  Did  they  forget  the 
lioe^ 

**  London !  the  needy  yinain't  genenl  hotaie ; 
The  oonunon  tfa&k  of  Puis  and  of  Rome  1** 

He  did  not  say,  that  the  Alien  bill  had 
completely  efiected  a  beneficial  chanse ; 
but  It  was  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  Uiat 
because  a  foreigner  came  to  Uiis  country, 
be  was  persecuted  and  driTcn  away  from 
his  own.  Besides  these  illustrious  heroes 
^ythese  immortal  patriots— these  chaia- 
pions  of  freedom  and  martyrs^-there  were 
to  be  found  pimps  and  ^uack-doctors, 
*'  et  id  ffenus  omne,**— a  striking  instance 
of  which  was  to  be  seen  in  a  recent  case 
at  Manchester.  He  bj  no  means  intend- 
ed to  conrey  an  impression,  that  all 
aliens  were  of  this  description;  but  he 
thoiyht,  when  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  aisomed,  that  none  but  heroes  and 
patriots  arrive  here,  he  had  at  least  as 
good  a  right  to  assumOf  that  persons  of  a 
Tery  contrary  description  also  found  their 
way  to  our  shorea*  All  he  contended  for 
was,  that  there  wa^  a  necessity  for  some 
sach  iuperyisioiK^that  the  Alien  bill  was 
addressed  to  the  specific  danger  of  the 
thues  and  that  it  had  hitherto  been 
found  effcctual  in  suppressing,  or  heshould 
rather  aay,  \a  preventiog  it.  -He  had  not 
heard  eyen  an  insinuation  of  an  abuse  of 
*tspew«ra»  He  would  conclude  as  be  be- 
pBf  with  expreanog  \i»  hope  that  llie 
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measure  might  no^  outlive  the  term  for 
which  its  renewal  was  now  proposed .  VVhen- 
eyer  the  danger  was  at  an  end,  he  would 
return,  with  all  his  heart,  to  some  more  mi- 
tigated and  moderate  system  of  legisla- 
tion ;  but  for  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
he  should  still  be  an  advocate,  for  the 
Houie  would  ill  perform  its  duty  to  the 
public  if  it  left  the  government  without 
the  means  of  protecting  the  country  from 
the  danffers  to  which  he  had  adverted. 
[Loud  cheers]. 

Mr.  Tiemmf  next  addressed  the  House, 
but  for  some  moments  he  spoke  in  a  tone- 
quite  too  low  to  be  audible  in  the  gallery. 
He  observed,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
oftr  a  few  remarks  to  the  Hous^  after  the 
extFaor^inwry  speedi  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  in  which  he  had  throughout 
defended  the  bill,  and  had  nevertheless 
expressed  his  readiness  to  abandon  it  for 
a  more  mild  measure.    If  ever  he  hsd 
heard  a  speech  an  hour  and  a  half  long  in 
that  House,  in  which  the  speaker  more 
decidedly  looked  one  way  and  rowed  an- 
other, it  was  that  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  Just  delivered ;  and,  if  he 
were  one  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
followers  in  that  House,  he  should  think 
that,  on  thepresent  occasion,  he  might  vote 
against  his  patron,  without  much  risk  of 
giving  oflence.    The  right  hon.  secretary 
Bad  darged  ffentlemen  on  the  Opposition 
side  with  the  &ureofspeech  called  exagge- 
ration ;  asif  he  nimself  oad  not  condescend- 
ed to  borrow  a  little  from  fancy  in  the 
course  of  his  address.    Why,  the  right 
hon.    ffentleman*«   speech    was-  full   of 
fanciful  images— of  aliens  coming  over  in 
thousands  and  thousands,  fitting  out  ar- 
maments^ and  then  taking  (as  the  sailors 
say)  a  fresh  departure,  to  conquer  th<eir 
o^n  country.     The  House  had  heard 
these  fimciful  statements,  and  they  had 
also  heard  the  ri^jht  boo.  gentleman  chargw 
others  with  making  too  free  a  use  of  the 
figure  called  exaggeration  I    But  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  stated  that  his  object  ia 
supporting  this  bill  was  to  support  the  in- 
terests of  England.  The  House,  however, 
had  all  this  at  second-hand— the  right  hop* 
gentleman  having  already  announced  itat 
one  of  those  travelling  parties  which  he 
had  got  round  him  in  his  late  tour.    It 
was  stated  in  the  hearing  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  Plymouth  ; 
and  no  doubt  they  nrast  have  been  as- 
tounded at  the  dedanition  then,  9M  daa 
House  waa  now.    Now,  he  would  uke  the 
ti^t  hoQ.  ganlleBsaa's  own  t^xts  and  say, 
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for  the  inherent  right,  which  eiUstbd -in 
the  prerogative,  to  exercise  the  pover 
asked  for  by  mtniaterfi. 
•  Mr.  Secretary  Canning. nadd^  he  rose 
rather  infulfiiment  of  a  pledge  into  srhich- 
be  had  been  aeduced  a  few  nights  ago  by 
the  soft  persiiaaioQ  of  the  hon,  member 
fer  Aberdeen,  than  from  any  admission: 
that  the  queation  required  more  ample 
argument ;  and  still  less  did  he  feei  it 
necessary  to  Tise  for  the  purpose  of  ondc- 
ifig  any  acknowledgment  UMt^  on  any 
former  occasion,  of  discussiag  the  prin« 
oiples  of  this  bill,  bia  ami  sentiments 
required  any,  even  the  slightest  auidifica* 
tion.  The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen* 
in  a  style  half  complimentary  to  him,  and 
Ivalf  composed  of  serious  censure  on  the 
measure  itself,  had  -done  him  the  honour 
to  oppose  the.principie  of  the  bill  to  that 
which  he  deemed  to  be  the  general 
character  and  geniua  of  hie  (Mr.  Can- 
ning's) policy.  If,  however,  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  find  any  thing  contra* 
dictory  to  the  opinions  which  he  had 
formed  of  him,  in  tlie  arguments  he  was 
about  to^  use  in  support  of  the  measure ;. 
if  he  should  find  any  thing  which  h^ 
might  conceive  to  hie  opposed  to  the 
opinions  which  he  (Mr*  vlannmg)  had 
profbssed,  he  would  enable  the  hon*  gen-< 
tleman  to  thread  those  diiiweocest  to 
reconcile  those  seeming  contradictions  in 
1ms  expressions,  by  producing,  in  one 
word,  the  clue  of  the  labyrinlh^-^e 
shiboleth  of  bia  (Mr.  C.-a)  policy  upon 
this  and  every  other  public  question ;  and 
that  word  was  **  £i^and."  His  wish 
was  only  that  of  being  found  sidmg,  on 
all  dif  ijiona  of  opinions,  with  the  interests 
of  his  eountry. 

He  was  desirous  of  disclaiming  at  the 
oiitset,  tlie  slight^t.  reference  to  the. 
wishes  of  any  other  sovereign^  to  tlie 
feelings  of  any  other  govemmentt  or  to 
the  interests  of  any  other  peoplct  except 
in  so  fiiir  as  those  wishes,  Jthose  feeling, 
and  those  interests^  may,  or  miaht,  concur 
i^itli  tlie  just  interests  of  England.  Per* 
haps,  of  all  the  questions  that  had  been 
recently  discussed  in  thai  House,  the 
present  bill  had  been  the  most  suhjeoted 
til  the  influence  of  the  reigning  vice  of 
all  discussion  at  the  present  day— 4he 
vice  of  exaggeration.  If,  without  refer- 
ence to  time  and  place,  we  were  to  hear, 
it  asserted,  that  it  waa  a  monstrous  apd 
unheard-of  proposiUon*  that  a  sovereign 
state  should  arrqgoite  to  itself  4hp;power 
c|f  determining  wMt  fojrejgv^ri^  filioul4  be 
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admitted  iutn  its  teryileritii,  «k»d  eb  wha^ 
conditions  they  should  i!eside  there»  ilae 
assortioa  •would  appear  so  monstrous  aod 
so  extravagant,  that  no  one  would,  venture 
seriously  to  repeat  it.  .And  yet  all  the 
strength  with,  which  it  had  been  dothed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  had  been, 
by  dreasbg  up  a  pitipositioB  ao  ainaple 
and  so  abaurd,  with  facta  with  ivhich  it- 
had  no  eoanexioD,  and  with  suppositioiHi 
which  hsd  no  foundation.  He  must, 
forfeit,  he  feared*  some  of  the  good 
opinion  of  the  hon.  member  when  he  said,. 
that  in  discriminating,  in  the  argumenle 
on  this  bill,  between  those  which  main* 
tained  its  principle  and  those  whidi 
conversant  in  its  details,  be  was  h 
to  give  most'Conaideralion  to  those  which 
confirmed  the  principle;  and,  the  priii* 
dple  once  established,  thou^  it  might 
afterwarda  be  diown  that  errors  aocom* 
panied  the  exercise  of  it  on  psrticiilsur 
occasions,  it  was  still  good  for  all  times 
aond  circumstances.  Bdn^  a  principle  of 
that  force  and  generality  it  could  net  be 
done  away,  and  the  details  must  conse* 

Suently  form  hot  a  secondary  eonsidera-> 
on.  He  said*  that  the  right  must  have 
exiatedi  and  must  continue  to  exist*  at  ell 
ttflaea  and  under  all  cifCumatanoes.  He 
did  not  thesefore  sayi  that  at  dl  timea 
and  under  all  cirmimstaooea  the  power 
was  equally  applicable.  But  he  would 
say,  not  meaning  to  take  the  eewer  of 
Uie  Crown  apart  from  the  antoority  of 
parliament,  that  if  it  were  found  that  ee 
such  power  as  that  of  constrainii^talieoe 
more  than  nalural4>om  subjecta  existed^ 
and  upon  any  new  and  unexpected  eneiw 
ffency  the  want  of  tliat  power  should  be 
felt,  that  would  be  such  a  stale  of  thioga 
as  o<^bt  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist*  evee 
if  this  temporary  bill  should  expire ;  and 
he  trusted  that  expire  4t  woald»  without 
another  renewaL  [Loud  cheers.]  He 
repeated  his  earnest  hope  and  expectstion^ 
that  it  would  en^it  without  auother  re* 
newaL  But  even  in  that  cascb  ^rith  re* 
spent  to  the  principle  of  power^  goveroi* 
ment,  of  whomsoever  itmidit  becpmposed 
at  the  time»  would  not  do  its  dttty«  if  it 
su&red  the  nrindple  to  lapse  into  annihi* 
lation,  or  if  bv  neglect  ihev  4)ould  afters 
wards  allow  toe  power  itself  altogether  te 
escaoe  firom 'their  hands.  He  hcfad  be 
should  not  be  UunAed  by  thehofiu  geetle- 
man  with  ihfowiQg  any  thun^  out  ase  lure 
for  popularity^  when  he  ihua  candidly 
avowed  that  hia  only  oonsideratiqe  eaa^ 
how  toyffei^nre  ti^ffanf^^^me^ 


m»t,%m%lkt^heing0m»  tfeoted,  dial 
lie  wtm  .lillle  anxiow  about  the  detttb, 
and  was  not  at  all  disMMod  to  undertake 
to  flhofir  hmr^  bj  wnoni  and  en  what 
pnfttcttlar  oooaaiom,  that  power  ahoirid 
on  now  eneBciaed.  When<  he  said  ^*  now," 
he  trirteii  net  to  bemismiderstood.  Much 
argnment  bad  been  watted  on  the  qae«- 
tion  of  iimation.  Honourable  gentlemen 
had  gene  badt  to  fctaier  times  to  show 
that  Ihe  flower  waa  or  was  not  in  the 
Oown,  without  thenarliament;  and,  in 
hb  emmont  the  pteeeoenta  produced  were 
cqnaily  aireng  in  proof  Ibr  either  «ide  of 
that  argmnent.  The  power  had  ondoubt- 
qJHj  been  exennied  by  the  CSrown,  tone- 
tiniei  withy  aometimea  without,  the  con- 
tent of  parittmant:  but,  it  was  abfturd 
to  be  drawing  comparitona  between  the 
exercitea  of  pcmer,  with  legitd  te  the 
4iffi)ient  parte  of  the  oonadtiitien  now, 
and  in  fomer  timet.  Soppoten  precedent 
were  thown  of  Hemj  8ai  tevrng  eaer- 
cited  thia  power  with  the  conaent  of  parw 
liaaient,  would  diat  imp^  the  leaat-reaein- 
Uanoebetween  the  oonatitutional  fimctiont 
of  parliament  then,  and  at  the  pretent  day  ? 
The  oontent  of  that  parKameot  of  Henry 
die  £ighth,  whidi  voted  the^proclamatioo 
of  the  king,  to  have  the  force  of  law,  wat 
Burely  torocthing  .difaent  from  the  coi^ 
Gorrenee  of  a  pwriiament  of  the  pretent 
4ky^  and  if  to  add.  any  tanutioa  to  a 
alraogmeatiwe  i^gainflt  alientrthemonarch 
Glethed  it  in  the  name  of  auch  n  parlay 
meat,  it  vat  no  proof  that  it  wat  tobjeet 
to  any  real  ceotxoi.  The  monanch,  in 
fact,  aitfitnd  Ua  meatorerin  pariiamant 
at  ina  krge  ooaacH,  where  hia  iainenoe 
waa  aa  complete  aa  in  hit  own  privy  ooun* 
oil*  Bnt»  he  did  not  want  to  prove  that 
the  power  wat  enginaUf  with  tli»  Crown ; 
that  it  wat  inherent  in  the  prerogative* 
It  wat  natter  of  perfect  indiflraence  to 
bim,  whether  it  waainnate  m  the  CMfiwn- 
to-be  eseiciaed  by  the^^CFoim,  or  in  the 
Gsowtt  to  be  exeraaed  with  thecontent  of 
the  parliament;  er  if  it  were  lodged  €nt 
with  the  parinwaeot  to  be  shaped  by  the 
pnrliament  in  ita  excrdte,  with  the  asteat. 
ef  the  Crown  aa  a  bianchof  the  pariiamen  t : 
them  mott  be  a  power  lodged  tontewheBe 
ie  the  eomtitotiaii  to^etit  with  alient^  if 
it  ahonld  be  found  necettary,  more  sam^ 
nmrily  than  with  thefe  own  tab|ectt» 
.  Tlie  quettien  had  beenargoed^  at  if 
tUtbil  wottldfoman  etDceptkHi  totiie 
praetice  of  nil  other,  ^oaaanea.  it  had 
oeea  vepaatedly  mffgei  hew  ^mu^  it 
WQiMbeinAeniLie 


hew   edMUr  it4 
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from  {ft  ehfectiflntUe  -notore,  wat  not 
oUmned  by  thegovemilientef  other  ttatea. 
But  the  argument  wat  quite  the  oihitr  way. 
Eogiand  was  the  eUception.  Thit  cooih 
try  alone  ttood  without  the  continmd  ex- 
istence and  frequent  exerctte  of  that  p(i>w« 
er.  He  defied  tbote  who  objected  to  pro^ 
duoe  fiictt.  Let  them  thow  him  any  ttate 
in  Europe  from  the  mott  arbitrary  to 
thote  tuppoted  to  be  the  moat  free— 4fom 
the  highett  degree  of  detpotitm,  throosli 
an  the  range  of  political  int entiont  by 
which  ttatcs  were  goremed,  down  to  the 
most  widdy-tpread  democracy— which 
had  ever  contented  to  be  without  the 
power  of  controlling,  the  abode  of  diena 
more  rigidly  than  tmt  of  native  tubjecti. 
Why,  then,  was  this  country  to  Uedepri>» 
vedof  addBence  which  no  other  state,  of 
flDj  kind«-4>r  at  any  period-<-*wOa]d  be 
without?  Why  wat  thte  eewBtry  to  dimtt 
itself  of  a  power  etaential  to  iia  own  teew* 
rity,  when  oocationt  mightanae  for  bring* 
ing  it  into- action? 

Another  argnment  nted  by  bononraUe 
gentlemen  o^oted  to  this  meatuse  WBty* 
that  the  acquitition  of  power  over  aliene 
retulthsg  from  it  would  be  incontistent 
with  frwdem*  Why,  the  experience  of 
aU  histoiif  went  the  other  way.  Ha  had 
before  said,  that  all  govemments  had  ha4 
tbis  power  I  bat  moiepartieidarlywasit 
exercised  by  theee  govemmenis  Whicb 
wereeonsideiwd  the  best  of  ant;ient  tsmea. 
Look  at  the  nneientiepolflica  of  Greece 
and  Bonn.  Were  genl3eaieo  altogether 
to  toget  their  classics  on  the  present  oe* 
caaion,  and  eveiiook  the  iastaneea  #hieh' 
they  adidbd  beating  en  the  present  caier 
Let  them  look  at  Sparuii  where  the  con-' 
dition  of  the  stranner  was  Htlie  bet«er  than- 
that  of  the  unfertunate  Helot,  hm 
them  look  at  the  poKthed  rival  of  Spartn 
^-Athens;  and  wMt  was  the  condition  of 
the  alien  who  went  to  reskie  there  for  n 
time?  He  was,  hi  the  first  places  obliged 
to  put  Uaiself,  during  hit  stey^  ender  the 
protection  of  seme  paeren;orhidefMt 
theieo^  he  was  sat^t  to  eveiv  kind  of 
inconvenienee.  But  «reA  ender  tnepatron, 
he  was  liable  tohave  hit  goedsseld,  and  his 
person  sent  to  prison,  for  non-payment  of 
the  alien-tax.  Let  them  look  at  Rome««^ 
amncient  Borne -'in  the  days  of  her  great- 
est freedom.  Waa  the  alien  the  object  of 
any  peeulhir  can?  On  the  coiArafy,  he 
was  rather  the  ehjeea  of  pecniiai^  jenlooet^- 
ft  lass^ieGessary  that  there,  too,  he  thoekt- 
t>laee  hiUMtf-  under  the  protectiee  of 
tome  gatiwi^tlhgt  dMlnnraMinpt  Mb^ 
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from  the  liability  to  be  tent  from  the  city 
without  notice.    Aliens  were  sometimes 
sent  oiit>  not  by  one  or  two  at  a  time»  but 
frequently  in. whole  droves  together,  at 
the<  capnce  of  the  tribunesi  or  consols* 
Why  (ud  he  mention  these  facts  }  Not  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  them  as  reasons  why 
wesoould  now  act  m  a  similar  manner,  but 
to  show  that,  at  all  times,  such  a  power 
was  exercised  by  those  states  most  jealous 
of  their  freedom,  and  that  the  power  was 
never  held  to  be  at  all  inconsistent  with 
that  freedom*    Look  ^t  the  practice  of 
this  eouDtry  in  ancient  times.  It  was  true, 
that  aliens  were  invited,  and  that  peculiar 
protection  was  given  to  alien  merchants. 
Why  i    Why,  because  the  only  men  who 
travelled  in  those  days  wer^  merchants. 
Did  it  follow  because  encouragement  was 
given  then,  that  the  same  should  be  held 
out  at  the  present  day?  And  this  brought 
him  to  notice  what  was  the  radical  error 
of  the  argumentsof  (nentlemen  onthisques- 
tion;  namdy,  that  they  .made  no  dimnc- 
ti6n  betweoa  the  poHcy  of  an  ancient  state 
andthatofamooemone.    Atthatperiod 
of  the  Roman  stale,  when  the  fightbetween 
the  Horatiiaod  Curiatii  was  to  decide  whe« 
ther  Alba  was  to  be  Rome,  or  Rome  Alba 
—at  that  time  the  description  of  aset  of 
aliens  among  the  numbers  of  Roman  citi- 
zens might  be  a  matter  of  deep  expedien* 
cy,  which  could  not  afterwards  exist.  The 
j/eslousy  of  such  an  adsctiption  in  a  future 
period  of  the  Roman  history  was  not  in- 
consistent with  the  foimer.measme.    In 
the  one  case  a  new  state  approved  of  irtuu 
was  then  expedient;  in  the  other,  an  old 
afate  was  jealous  of  what  it  looked  upon  as 
encroachment.    Why,  the  rape   of  the 
Sabiae  women  was  consideraa  a  measure 
of  expediency  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
young  state;  but  no  man  would  go  so  fiur 
as  to  assert,  that  because  suchameasure  had 
once  been  expedient,itweuldbeequally  ex- 
pedient that  It  should  be  resorted  to  at  the 
end  of  every  lustrum.  Yet,  it  was  by  con- 
founding two  very  dissimilar  epochs  in  the 
history  of  states,  and  aiguing  tne  necessity 
or  pcMicy  of  certam  measures  in  one  be- 
cause they  had  been  found  to  exist  In  the 
other,  that  gentlemen  who  opposed  this 
bill  had  so  egreaiousljjr  deceived  them- 
selves.   It  might  be  rational,  when  it  was 
an  object  for  England  to  collect  capital 
and  Industry,  to  open  her  ports  mdiscri- 
minatdy  to  those  strai^cs  who   alone 
would  resort  to.  them,  the  merchants ;  but, 
when  thq  paths  of  indultry  were  fully  oc* 
cupiedi  wheo  the  pepple  were  fully  em« 
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ployed,  and  the  country  overflowing  with 
capital,  it  might  be  natural  to  look  to  the 
Introduction  of  strangers  with  other  e^es, 
and  to  see  less  of  the  advantages  than  of 
the  perils  of  the  Influx.    Let  the  Houw 
look  at  the  two  kindred  British  states, 
happily  joined  in  amity,  though  divided  by 
institutions,  (which  now  occupy,  perfiape, 
a  greater  space  than  any  others  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.    And  here  let  him  ob- 
serve, that  when  he  spoke  of,  and  adooit- 
ted,  die  freedom  of  America,  he  must  add, 
that  we  in  this  country  enjoyed  as  taadtk 
freedom  as  was  eijoved  there  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  worlo,  and  that  our  free- 
dom was  watched  over  and  protected  bj* 
a-  monarchy,  which  so  &r  from  beii»  a 
check,  was  in  reality,  its  best  and  safeat 
guardian.    But,  let  the  House  look  at  the 
policy  of  the  two  governments.    The  po- 
licy of  Amwica  was  fiwilitv  of  admission ; 
the  policy  with  us  was  jealousy  of  adnnla- 
sion.    They  wished  to  mcrease  thmr  sub- 
jects; we,  to  secure  those  wealready  poo- 
sessed— to  prevent  them  from  going  off, 
and  others  from  coining  to  us.    The  dif- 
ference of  this  policy  wasnot  the  difierence 
between  d^potism  and  freedom — ^No:  one 
was  thepdicy  of  a  new,  the  other  that  of 
an  old  state.    He  would  ask  in  what  part 
of  Europe  could  Englishmen  travel  widi 
such  complete  freedom  as  foreigners  could 
in  this}    On  the  continent,  a  man  could 
not  move  beyond  a  certain  limit  without 
his  passport,  as  had  been  truly  observed 
by  tne  non.  and  learned  serieant  (Ons- 
low) :  bevond  that  limit  he  rait  the  chain ' 
round  ms  leg,  which  he  possessed  no 
means  of  lengthening.    This  fiict  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  argument  of  Invidioua- 
ness,  and  that  we  were  committing   an 
outrage  on  foreigners,  to  wMdi  we  our- 
selves were  not  sibroad  exposed;  duit  this 
was  the  onl  v  despotic  country  of  the  world 
—that  Turkey  was  not  despotio— Russia 
not    deq>otic — Austria  not  despotio— 
nance  not  despotic,  in  con^Mvison  with 
the  despotism  of  Great  Britain.    Let  him 
ask,  in  addition,  whether  the  police  waa 
not  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  English- 
men abroad?  Why,aTOungEi^minan 
had  been  kept  in  custody,  some  time  back, 
for  a  whole  ni^t,  for  ^dloppins  at  night 
over  the  birdffe  iS  Geneva.    What  con- 
sobtion  would  it  be  to  thisyoung  English- 
man who  rode  over  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
andtherriiy  almost  shook  the  little  repub- 
lic to  iu  foundation,  that  the  despotism  to 
which  be  was  there  exposed  was  not  inflic- 
ted by<<  a  malignant  anda  tucbaa'dTork,'' 
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butbythe  boo.  andlearnedffenUeman'f  (air 
J.  Mackintosh's)  literary  mend,  M.  Sis- 
mondii  or  by  his  own  arithmetical  friend, 
sir  Francis  d*Iyemois?  And  yet^  after 
experiencing  all  the  inconfenience  of  tra- 
veuing  in  foreign  countries,  some  young 
English  trayellers  returned,  and  declared 
that  an  Alien  bill  here  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  country  !-«He  had  said  thus  much 
of  the  measure  as  a  general  principle  re- 
cogniaed  by  the  states  most  attached  to 
freedom.  He  had  considered  a  certain 
power  over  aliens,  as  a  thing  which  ought 
to  be  possessed  oermanently.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  details  of  the  present  bill, 
or  the  alterations  which  it  might  or  might 
not  be  necessary  to  make,  if  it  were  to  re- 
main permanently  on  our  Statute-book. 
He  would  not  say  whether  the  measure 
which  might  be  eventually  decided  upon 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  bill  shouM  be 
a  re^try;  but,  without  entering  into  any 
details  of  that  kind,  he  would  repeat,  that 
when  this  bill  should  expire,  it  would  be, 
necessary  to  introduce  some  measure,  with 
respect  to  the  power  which  the  executive 
ought  to  possess  over  foreigners  in  this 
country.  He  was  afraid,  then,  that  he 
ahould  not  satisfy  the  hoo.  member  for 
Aberdeen  when  he  not  only  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  measure  before 
the  House,  but  of  the  general  principle 
out  of  which  it  arose. 

He  now  came  to  the  measure  before 
the  House  as  applicable  to  the  present 
times  ;  for,  having  cleared  the  general 
principle,  it  remained  for  him  to  consider 
not  whether  this  bill  was  good  from  be- 

S inning  to  end,  but  whether  it  was  a  mo^ 
ification  of  an  admitted  pnncij>Ie,  suited 
to  particular  and  existing  dangers.  Now 
what  were  the  existing  dangers  i  With 
regard  to  internal  perib,  he  was  perfbctly 
ready  to  admit,  that  he  saw  none  to  the 
institutions  of  this  country  from  the  exer- 
tions of  any  foreigner,  Ihowever  dis- 
posed such  foreigner  might  be  to  assail 
them.  He  firmly  believed  timt,  in  the 
very  worst  of  times,  there  was  inherent  in 
the  English  constitution,  oi'  he  should 
rather  sky,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  that  which  would  repel  the  aid 
of  foreign  treason,  and  would  not  inocu- 
late itself  with  any  infection  that  was  not 
at  least  of  native  origin.  And  therefore 
was  it  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  intro- 
dnce4  ^^^o  this  b»il  a  modification  of  the 
former  law,  striking  out  from  its  opera- 
tion all  those  foreigners  who  had  been,  for 
acertaiAlength  of  time,  domiciled  amongst 


us,  and  with  whose  charactersand  connex- 
ions we  had  had  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted.  But  Uie  particular  danger  or 
the  tune  was  that  which  had  been  stated 
by  th^  hon«  gentleman  who  last  spoke* 
and  which  had  been  firequently  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  present  session ; 
namely,  that  there  was  a  struggle  now 
pending  in  the  world,  between  extreme 
principles,  and  that  this  country  was  na- 
turally and  necessarily  (and  long  might 
she  continue  to  be  so)  the  asylum  for  the 
beaten  in  that  warfare.  As  that  asylum  we 
had  a  right  to  inscribe  over  our  gate,  not, 
indeed,  with  Dante— *<  Lasciate  ogni  tpe- 
ranza,voi  ch'entrate,"— >«Allyethat  enter 
must  leave  hope  bduni{*  but  rather,— 
'<  All  ye  that  enter  must  leave  plots  be- 
hind."— <*  You  must  leave  behind  your 
party  feuds  and  your  political  squabbles, 
for  you  come  here  to  seek  an  asylum  for 
repose,  not  a  workshop,  where,  without 
danger,  you  may  forge  new  treasons.** 
Those  who  courted  a  shelter  had  no  right 
to  question  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
granted.  If  then  we  did  not  make  these 
terms,  what  must  be  the  necessarv  conse- 
quence ?  Thai  which  we  called  an  asy- 
lum would  be  felt  and  called  by  Europe 
and  the  world  a  refuge,  a  hiding  place, 
for  all  who  retired  but  to  meditate  fresh 
disturbances.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
nations  of  the  continent  should  not  be 
disturbed;  because,  the  contact  of  inde- 
pendent governments  was  ofken  so  close 
and  nice,  that  the  disturbance  of  a  part- 
might  lead  to  the  distuibance  of  the 
whole,  and  we  ourselves  might  not  be  free 
firom  the  contagion.  He  was  anxious, 
therefore,  for  English  purposes  and  Eng- 
lish principles,  that  this  bill  should  pass, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  countries 
whose  safi?ty  might  be  more  innnediately 
placed  in  hasarf 

Hisoallant  friend(sir  R.  Wilson\  as  well 
indeeo  as  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
had  both  spoken  out  phiinly  and  fairly, 
and  fr^  both  of  tiemhe  certainly  dlffiered' 
toto  cm :  there  was  no  point  or  resem* 
blance  or  accord^^ce  upon  this  subject 
between  them.  T^cy  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  this  struggleof  extreme  nrinciplea 
England  ought  to  side  with  tnose  who 
espoused  the  extreme  principles  of  liber- 
ty ;  that  she  ought  to  nnfurl  her  barmers 
at  the  head  of  that  discomfited  party ; 
that  ihe  ought  to  array,  under  her  stan- 
dard,' all  those  who'weredbposed  to  league 
together*  to  overthrow  the  establish- 
nicnts  oCtheworld,— [No,  no;  bear,hear !]  - 
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from  the  liability  to  be  fent  from  this  city 
without  notice.  Aliens  were  sometimes 
sent  out,  not  by  one  or  two  at  a  time,  but 
frequently  in. whole  droTCS  together,  at 
the-  capnce  of  the  tribunes,  or  consuls* 
Why  cud  he  mention  these  facts  i  Not  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  them  as  reasons  why 
wesnould  now  act  in  a  shnilar  manner,  but 
to  show  that,  at  all  times,  su(^  a  power 
was  exercised  by  those  states  most  jealous 
of  thek  freedom,  and  that  the  power  was 
never  held  to  be  at  aU  inconsistent  with 
that  freedom*  Look  ^t  the  practice  of 
thiseountry  in  ancient  times.  It  was  true, 
that  aliens  were  invited,  and  that  peculiar 
protection  was  given  to  alien  merchants, 
why?  Why,  because  the  only  men  who 
travelled  in  those  days  were  merchants. 
Did  it  follow  because  encouragement  was 
given  then,  that  the  same  should  be  held 
out  at  the  present  dqr?  And  this  brought 
him  to  notice  what  was  the  radical  error 
of  the  nrgumentsof  gentlemen  onthtsques- 
tion ;  namdy,  that  they  made  no  disUnc* 
ti6n  between  the  policy  of  an  ancient  state 
and  that  of  a  modem  one.  At  that  period 
of  the  Roman  stale,  when  the  fi|^t  between 
the  Horatiiaod  Curiatii  was  to  decide  whe* 
tber  Alba  waste  be  Rome,  or  Rome  Alba 
»<at  that  time  the  description  of  a  set  of 
aliens  among  the  numben  of  Roman  citi- 
zens might  bis  a  matter  of  deep  ezpedien- 
cy,  which  could  not  afterwards  exist.  The 
jealousy  of  such  an  adscription  in  a  future 
period  of  the  Roman  history  was  not  in- 
consistent with  the  former  measofe.  In 
the  one  case  a  new  state  approved  of  what 
was  then  expedient;  in  the  other,  an  old 
state  was  jealous  of  what  it  looked  upon  as 
encroachment.  Why,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women  was  considerea  a  measure 
of  expediency  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
young  state;  out  no  man  would  go  so  far 
as  to  assert,  thatbecausesuchameasure  had 
once  been  expedient , it  wouldbeequally  ex- 
pedient  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  at  the 
end  of  every  lustrum.  Yet,  it  was  by  con- 
founding two  very  dissimflar  epodis  in  the 
history  of  states,  and  arguing  tne  necessity 
or  pc^qr  of  certain  measures  in  one  be- 
cause they  had  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
other,  that  gentlemen  who  opposed  this 
bill  had  so  egregiousljf  deceived  them- 
selves. It  might  be  rational,  iriien  it  was 
an  object  for  Eoglaod  to  collect  capital 
and  industry,  to  open  her  ports  indiscri- 
minately to  those  atraqgen  who  alone 
would  resort  to  them,  the  merdiaBts ;  but 
when  the  paths  of  industry  were  fully  oc^ 

1i  when  the  people  were  fidly  em- 
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plirjred,  and  the  country  overflowing  with 
capital,  it  might  be  natural  to  look  to  the 
introduction  of  strangers  with  other  ejeBf 
and  to  see  less  of  Uie  advantages  thsn  of 
the  perils  of  the  influx.  Let  the  Hoose 
look  at  the  two  kindred  BriUsh  states, 
hi^pily  joined  in  amity,  though  divided  by 
insututtons,  {which  now  occupy,  peifaaos, 
a  greater  space  than  any  others  in  tne 
eyes  of  the  worid.  And  here  let  him  ob« 
serve,  that  when  he  spoke  of,  and  admit* 
ted,  the  freedom  of  America,  he  must  add, 
that  we  in  this  coimtry  enjoyed  as  mudi 
freedom  as  was  enjoyed  there  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  that  our  free- 
dom was  watched  over  and  protected  by. 
a-  monarchy,  which  so  fitf  from  beins^  a 
check,  was  in  reality  its  best  and  samt 
guardian.  But,  let  the  House  look  at  the 
policy  of  die  two  governments.  The  po- 
licy of  Ammcawas  fiidlitv  of  admission ; 
the  poUqr  wiUi  us  was  jealousy  of  admia- 
sion.  They  wished  to  mcrease  their  sub- 
jects ;  we,  to  secure  those  weaheady  pos- 
sessed—4o  prevent  them  from  going  oflf^ 
and  others  from  coming  to  us.  The  dif- 
ference of  this  policy  wasnot  the  diffisrence 
between  despotism  and  freedon^— No:  one 
was  tbepdicy  of  a  new,  the  other  that  of 
an  old  state.  He  would  ask  in  what  part 
of  Europe  could  EngKAmen  travel  with 
such  complete  freedom  as  foreigners  could 
in  thu  i  OhD  the  continent,  a  man  could 
not  move  beyond  a  certain  limit  without 
his  passport,  as  had  been  truly  observed 
by  toe  bon.  and  learned  seHeant  (Ons- 
low) ;  beyond  that  limit  he  Alt  the  chain 
round  lus  leg,  which  he  possessed  no 
means  of  lengthening.  This  Act  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  argument  of  invidious- 
ness,  and  that  we  were  committing  an 
outrage  on  foreigners,  to  which  we  omv 
selves  were  not  sioroad  exposed;  that  this 
was  the  only  despotic  country  of  the  world 
•—that  Turkey  was  not  despotii^-Eussia 
not  despotic — Austria  not  deqKidc»— 
France  not  despotic,  in  comparison  with 
the  despotism  or  Great  Britam.  Let  bin 
ask,  in  addition,  whether  the  police  waa 
not  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  Enslisb- 
men abroad?  Why,aYoungEnglisnman 
had  been  kept  in  cu^ody,  some  time  back, 
ibra  whole  night,  for  gdlopping  at  night 
over  the  birdae  it  Geneva.  What  con- 
solation would  it  be  to  thisyoimg  English- 
man who  rode  over  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  thereby  almost  shook  the  little  repub- 
lic to  its  foundation,  that  the  despotism  to 
whidi  he  was  there  exposed  was  not  inflic- 
ted by«  a  malignant  anda  tuiban*d  Tork,** 
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buibyUie  hoD.  andlearnedtfentlemaii'f  (air 
J.  Mackintosh's)  literary  nrieod,  M.  Sis- 
moodi,  or  by  his  own  inthRietical  friendy 
•ir  Firands  d'lvernois?  And  jety  after 
esMriendng  all  the  inoonvenience  of  trs- 
▼euing  in  fore^  countriesi  some  young 
EngliMi  traTellers  returned,  and  deelared 
that  an  Afon  bill  here  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  country !— He  had  said  thus  much 
of  the  measure  as  a  general  principle  re- 
cogniaed  by  the  states  most  attached  to 
frMdom*  He  had  considered  a  certain 
power  over  aliens,  as  a  Uiiog  which  ought 
to  be  possessed  permanently.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  details  of  the  present  bill, 
or  the  alterations  which  it  might  or  might 
not  be  necessary  to  make,  if  it  were  to  re- 
main permanently  on  our  Statute-book. 
He  would  not  say  whether  the  measure 
which  might  be  eventually  decided  upon 
to  supply  the  phM^e  of  the  bill  should  be 
a  re^try;  but,  without  entering  into  any 
details  or  that  kind,  he  would  repeat,  that 
when  this  bUl  should  expire,  it  would  be, 
neoessaipy  to  introduce  some  measure,  with 
respect  to  the  power  which  the  executive 
ought  to  possess  over  foreigners  in  this 
country.  He  was  afraid,  then,  that  he 
ahould  not  satisfy  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  when  he  not  only  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  measure  before 
the  House,  but  of  the  general  p^fnciple 
out  of  which  it  arose. 
•  He  now  came  to  the  measure  before 
the  House  as  applicable  to  the  present 
times  ;  for,  having  cleared  the  general 
principle,  it  remained  for  him  to  consider 
not  whether  this  bill  was  good  from  be- 

S inning  to  end,  but  whether  it  was  a  mo- 
ifilcation  of  an  admitted  principle,  suited 
to  particular  and  existing  dangers.  Now 
what  were  the  existing  dangers  i  With 
regard  to  internal  perils,  he  was  perftctly 
ready  to  admit,  that  he  saw  none  to  the 
Institutions  of  diis  country  from  the  exer- 
tions of  any  foreigner,  |however  dis- 
posed such  u>reigner  might  l>e  to  assail 
them*  He  firmly  believed  that,  in  the 
very  worst  of  times,  there  was  inherent  in 
Ae  English  constitution,  oi'  he  should 
rather  nay,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  that  which  would  repel  the  aid 
of  foreign  treason,  artd  would  not  inocu- 
late itself  with  any  infection  that  was  not 
at  least  of  native  origin.  And  therefore 
was  it  that  his  ri^ht  hon.  friend  had  Intro- 
duce^  into  this  bill  a  modifieatiort  of  the 
former  law,  striking  out  from  its  opera- 
tion all  those  foreigners  who  had  been,  for 
acertainlengthoftime,  domiciled  amongst 


us,  and  with  whose  charactersand  connex« 
ions  we  had  had  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted.  But  the  particular  danger  of 
the  time  was  that  which  had  been  sttted 
by  the  hoD«  gentleman  who  last  snokct 
and  which  had  been  frequently  rmrred 
to  hi  the  course  of  the  present  session ; 
namely,  that  there  was  a  struggle  now 
pendine  in  the  world,  between  extreme 
principles,  and  that  this  country  was  na- 
turally and  necessarily  (and  long  might 
she  continue  to  be  so)  the  asylum  for  the 
beaten  in  that  warfare.  As  that  asylum  we 
had  a  right  to  inscribe  over  our  gate,  not, 
indeed,  with  Dante—*'  Lasciate  ogni  tpe- 
ranza,voi  ch'entrate,"— <<  Allyethat  enter 
must  leave  hope  bdiind  ;'*  but  rather,— 
<«AI1  ye  that  enter  must  leave  plots  be- 
hind.*'— ^*  You  must  leave  behind  your 
party  feuds  and  your  political  squabbles, 
for  you  come  here  to  seek  an  asylum  for 
repose,  not  a  workshop,  where,  without 
danger,  you  may  forse  new  treasons.*' 
Those  who  courted  a  shelter  had  no  right 
to  questkm  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
granted.  If  then  we  did  not  make  these 
terms,  what  must  be  the  necessarv  conse- 
quence ?  That  which  we  called  an  asy- 
lum would  be  felt  and  called  b^  Europe 
and  the  world  a  refuge,  a  hidmg  place, 
for  all  who  retired  but  to  meditate  fresh 
disturbatices.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
nations  of  the  continent  should  not  be 
disturbed;  because,  the  contact  of  inde- 
pendent governments  was  often  so  close 
and  nice,  that  the  disturbance  of  a  part  * 
might  lead  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
whole,  and  we  ourselves  might  not  be  free 
from  the  contagion.  He  was  anxious, 
therefore,  for  Englbh  purposes  and  Eng- 
lish principles,  tnat  this  oOl  should  pass, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  countries 
whose  safrty  might  be  more  immediately 
placed  in  baaarcL 

Hisflallant  friend(sir  R.  Wilson^  as  well 
indeecT  as  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
had  bo|n  spoken  out  plainly  and  fairly, 
and  frm  both  of  t|emhe  certainly  differed' 
toto  csno :  there  ^as  no  point  of  resem« 
blance  or  accord^^ce  upon  this  subject 
between  them.  T^ey  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  this  strugaleof  extreme  principles 
England  ought  to  side  with  tnose  who 
espoused  the  extreme  principles  of  liber- 
ty ;  that  she  ought  to  anfuri  her  tianners 
at  the  head  of  that  discomfited  party ; 
that  ihe  ought  to  array,  under  her  stan- 
dard; all  those  who'weredbposed  to  league 
together*  to  overthrow  the  establish- 
ments oCthewoild,— [No,  no;  bear,  hear !] 
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bad  inlivaaied  diat  this  wM^h«  Uaf  tioM 
i^f  ibptt|d  be  trojubled  with  thu  ob-f 
9Q»(Nis  moaBune*  Still,  b^  copaidered  it 
•Q  ot^ecUoiuible,  tbaft  be  should,  in  the 
committee*  prQfK>«e  a  clauie,*  to  Utoii  tlie 
duration  of  the  bill  for  one  year. 
«  The  House  cesolv^  itself  into  a  com- 
nittee  on  the  littt  and  Mr«  Hwne  moved 
a  clause^  confining  the  duoatioaof  the  bill 
10  one  yaar  instead  of  two. 
;  Mr.  Secretarj  Pcet  hoped  that  tba 
deolaaation  of  his  ijgbt  hoD.  friend,  which 
ao  materially,  altered  the  view  of  the  blll» 
vomd  iodvlce.tbe  hon.  gentleman  not  to 
pcess  his  motion. 

•  Mr.  HuUiivson  said*  that  nothing  but 
|he  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the  rij^t 
bon»  aejQretary  Sot  foreign  aSdrs.  spoke 
pn  a^  former  oight,  preTonted  bim  from 
replying  at  the  instant  to  a  speech  fraught 
nutb  ihft  uinaoal  injustice  to  the  eipigrants 
who  had  fiought  aa  asylum  io  England. 
He  sh^uld^  thinscifQret  on  the  third  reading 
aUta  bis  seaAiments.  generally  upon  tbia 
most  obnoxious  and  unoonstitutiooal  bill« 
and  upon  the  speoph  with  wbibb  it  was 
aitcapled  to  bis  ao  imoroperly  forced 
i^Q  the  aM^ention  of  the  nouse. 

.  Mr.  Secnstary  JPar/  said»  it  woold  be 
certpinly.  epea  to  .an|r  hon.  member  to 
endeavour  so  threw  out  the  bill  on  the 
thicd  neading,  and  that  allosring  it  to  pass 
Ihcough  the.  committee  compromised  no 
hon.  member's  opinion  on  the  subject. 

•  Iword  Nugeni  pnoleiaed  stsoB|ply  against 
the  bill,  which  sbeuU,  in  all  its  stages* 
base  his  JBOst  decided  oppesiiioa 

:  Ma  Uobto^se  did  act  wish  that  any 
.  body  should  iMMre  the  opportunity  of  say* 
ingt  that  this  hillhad  received  amendment 
inMB  his  side  of  the  House.  He  would 
ipve  all.  the  honour  of  it  to  the  other  side» 
and  weiiUeUaw  no  part  of  it  to  he  shared 
among  his  friends.  He  therefore  io- 
taaaterf  his  hoQ»  iiiead  to  withdraw  his 
ameodmeDt. 

.  The  ameodroent  was  then.  n^^ived» 
and  the  original  clause,  carried  without  a 
division. 

RxpAiRs  Qv,  WiNDsoa  Castlk.7  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  coow 
aiurtpe  of  Supply^. 

Xhn  Clumcdkr,^  Ofi  Mx^hftpm  wtUt 
tbet  early  ig^haiKHwaeiQftiie  pmealaea^ 
aieu  be  hadtgii  weeUee^^  bis  mtention  to 
call  upfftitbti  IiiNia%legmiA.hiS)nNJest|r 
a  eart^paani.oflniaaeyf  wUobupMsred 
iQ.be  «tthiaidieiffimeap%  to  ba?m>ued  to 
ihatpyrpf^^  matu^ffrlaia  auaratiive 
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qnSrepaiiain  WJad^orCaHle.  whidisaem* 
ed  to  nim,  and  he  trusted  would  be  con. 
sideied  by  ihe.  cooimittee,  becpming  the 
nature  and  character  of  that  structure. 
Hei  had  stated  also,  that  it  would  be  im- 
portent  to  the  advancement  of  that  oibjea 
to  make  some  purchase^  of  certaia  Houses 
and  portionsof  laailt  wJtlvouj(  which  the  iow 
pcovemeat  of  tbe  Castle  aivl  the  demesne 
could  not  be  accoqi^lisbed.  He  liad  fiir« 
ther  stated,  that  the  prohaUe  •urn  which 
would  be  required*  as  far  as  it  waa  possi* 
ble  to  foro^  an  estimate,  migbA  he  tafcea 
at  8OQ»QO0t ;  but  that  all  Hrliich  be  meaet 
to  ask  for  in  dne  presaat  session,  waa  half 
that  sum.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
trouMe  tbe  committee  wilk  a  rapetitioa 
o£  tbe  obtervatiAoa,  his  had  mi4e>  to  ej&- 
pkin  tbe  grounds  upon,  whidk  it  appeared 
10  him  noting  afA  proper  that  that  an- 
cient and  venerable  slmctufe,  so  laog 
tbe  chosen  residence  of  tbe  monaacha  S 
this  country,  should  be  tueated  with  that 
respect  which  parliament  and  the  country 
baa  ever  evinced,  with  a  view  to  upbDld 
tbe  splendor  and  magnifioenee  of  tbe 
monarch  who  reigned  ever  them.  How* 
ever,  it  would  be  necessary  lha(  hashoidd 
state  the  mode  in  which  it  appeared  to 
government  that  this  money  coiild  be  beat 
applied.  The  ficst  object  which  was  to  be 
considered,  was  the  personal  cebfert  and 
convenience  of  the  numarcb*  S*^i7  ob* 
who  was  acquainted  with  Windsor  dasde 
teust  know,  that  tbe  apartoMnts  osusUy 
occupied  by  bis  majesty  were  io  many  r»* 
spects  extremely  inconvenient^  en  aoeount 
of  a  want  of  proper  commonicatioo  b^ 
tween  them,  which  was  only  obtained  by 
cutting  off  paru  of  different  rooott,  and 
thereby  destroying  tbe  proportion  oithe 
building ;  and  no  one  could  denv,  thai  the 
palaoB  whieb  tbe  monarchs  of  the  country 
had  chosen  for  their  general  reaideoce, 
should  not  be  deficient  in  comforts  and 
conveoienees,  for  want  of  the  necessary 
funds  which  the  public  were  bound,  and 
bad  always  been  accustomed,  to  supply. 
It  was  to  accomplith  this  object  that  tacir 
exertions  should  be  directed  in.  the  first 
instance.  It  would  be  materiel  to  emke, 
what  did  not  at  present  exist,  a  conaeipent 
acoem  fbom  that  part  of  tbe  castle  whfch 
waa  appropriated  to  private  use,  to  what 
were  usuMiy  denominated  the  state  apait- 
meats.  There  were,  manr  pniyoses  to 
whiob  this  part,  of  r  theeastliB  wuepplioa- 
blew  Then  tbena  were  apartmeme  Whick 
had  beenlcoowa  fqr  oeoturiesibyebe  nasae 
oCthe  hiag!a.state*moms^  and4>tbersifaea 
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were  equillj  ireH  kiiowii  bv  the  naihb  bf 
th^  queen's  state-roonts.    Between  th6«e 
itiomt  ttkd  thotewhich  the  king  luuiny  oc- 
cupied, il  irai  only  fitting  that  there  ihoald 
direct  tmd  commodioni  communication. 
Now,  ft  wet  ia^uibre  for  the  king  tb  go 
into  the  state  apurto^enta  from  his  private 
apartment  at  present,  without  making  il 
conMdetable  deUmr»  and  without  exic6un- 
tetiog  leteral  incoovenienceft,  to  which, 
for  miouB  reasons,  he  ought  not  to  be 
ftobjected.  To  open  a  free  communication 
between  ttese  distinct  partsr  of  th^  castle 
was  the  second  object  to  which  this  sum 
of  money  would  be  applied.    The  third 
bad  also  reference  to  the  state  ipart- 
tbtnU.    Nobody  would  deny  tbst  they 
ought  to  be  maintained  ivith  a  degl-ed  of 
Splendor   that  was  becoming  the  sove- 
reign  who  ruled  over  the  country,  and 
alio  the  countty  over  which  he  ruled.    It 
Was  therefore  proposed  that  e  certain  part 
of  the  grant  should  be  applied  to  the  em^ 
b^lishment  and  improvement  6f  this  part 
of  the  castle.    It  was  also  not  impossible 
that  it  might  be  advisable  to  maae  some 
siheratlbns,  tbdngh  not  to  any  great  extent 
hi  the  interiof  of  the  castle.    The  com- 
mitCee  were  aware,  that  at  dlflferent  p^ 
tiods  Seteiial  alterations  had  been  made 
in  \XM  interior,  and  those  not  always  coA« 
sistent  #ith  the  age  and  character  of  the 
pile,  or  conducive  to  the  convenfence  of 
those  wliO  occupied  it.     It  mi^ht  perhdps 
be  itt  wef],  now  that  they  were  occupied 
in  repsiringand  beautifying  this  venerable 
structure   to  remove  also  the  unsightYy 
Siteradons  which  ignorance  and  bad  taste 
had  made   in  it.    The  committee  wer^ 
awsre,  tliat  there   had  already  been  tf 
refmovs)  of  certain  buildings  feserved  fot 
the^  r^idence  of  certain  officers  of  state, 
which  though    not    belonging    to    the 
cattle,  were  placed  directly   before   it. 
The  buiidioes    to     which   he   alluded 
rsn  across   the  long    willk,  intercepted 
the  view  over  it,  and  were  one  of   the 
gretfteit  eye-sores  that  could  be  well  ima- 
gined to  anv  person  who  was  anxious  to 
obtsin  a  distmct  view  of  Windsor-castle# 
It  had  therefore  beeii  thought  advissble 
to  remote  diem  altogether.  Besides  thescf 
bttildiogs,  there  were  othetk  which  were 
ob)ectiODi(ble  as  deformities  in  themselves, 
and  tdll  mere  objectionfll)le  as  deformities 
growing  upon  that  otherwise  beaiutifbl 
^^ctrntt   Kbw,  as  there  could  bb  no 
^fttenc^  of  opinion  as'  to  the  propriety 
^^I^Miofiog  buildi^  so  ihcongruous,  he 

vtttuA.thm  wotddTalsb  be  ao  Aftreooe 
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AS  t6  tile  mode  of  eflbctfftg  that  femovfl. 
Sotae  of  these  buildings,  he  mUSt  infoflh 
the  committee,  were  the  property  orpVit. 
Vate  Individuals,  and  therefdre  ihuit  M 
purchased  before  they  could  be  removtfti^ 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  grant  wodfd 
therefore  bfc  the  purchase  of  thosid  bdilo^ 
ings ;  to  which  he  thought  tiobody' WonlB 
be  aveiHe,  who  felt  a|  Sll  interested' id* thfb 
beiiuty  of  the  Castle.  The  same  6M^r^- 
tion  would  abo  apply  to  the  purchase  0f 
certain  portions  6f  find,  whicn  w^re  if#- 
cessary  tb  the  improvement  of  the  dohiiiik 
of  Witidsor-park.  There  were  at  fttHeftt 
several  detatihedPporeioniofgrdund  in  tlfb 
hands  of  private  IndMdbttlS,  #Hich  tlr^ 
completely  surrounded  bj^  At  Airk,  AAA 
which  it  would  6^  a  great  IninrbV^nt^tf  tb 
add  to  it.  These  portions  dfgtotnid  w)^i4 
adjlEieent  to  the  Long-walk.  Ettiry  bbdV 
knew  that  that  walk  was  th^most  dia}dl^t(b 
avenue  in  the  world ;  and  y^t  th^re  wdth 
individbalk  possessed  df  grotiild  on  bdttt 
sides  of  it.  Who  6oufd  at  arty  mdme  ni  cf^- 
sttoy  Its  grandeur  by  erecting  houses,  dt 
streets  of  houses,  upon  it.  TlioSe  indiViL 
dustls,  he  knew;  Were  ^illltig  to  pdrt  Witt 
their  Oroperty  for  i(  ^urtablb  retmineratro^^ 
and,  if  the  committee  should  be  of  bpihfbn 
thtft  the  domain  of  Witidsoi<-park  o\ight  tb 
be  unproved,  He  did' not  know  of  any  ni^ 
thod  by  which  it  douia  be  better  ii^rov^ 
thsnby  purchdsihg'such  portfotasbfiand'^ 
Hb  faacf  just  described.— He  bad  now  stat'^d 
to  the  comb&ittee  the  objects' for  whictt  M 
wanted  this  sutd  bf  800,000^  He  rriig^t 
petlfaps  be  asked,-*Trow  it  was  thaf  fti 
carafe  down  tb  paifiatn^nt  to  request  df 
it  so  largeasurti  of  ibon^y,  whenntj  hM 
no  detailed  e^tirtiates,  or  accounts  6f  rM 
expense  to  bb'  hicuvred  tb  lay  befov^  it  f 
To  such^a  quifetibn  he  Would  antfwdr,  t^M 
it  was  nbt'^asy  to  dVSfW  otft  6StitnsteiB  uwfA 
a  subject  like  the  pTbSeht,  ei^eciaHy  wned 
there  was  property  to  bd  purchased  M 
which  the  negotisftiooS  had  not  been  cfbb^ 
clud^,  and  wifen  there  ^ere  plans  to  hi 
considered,  of  which  every  portion  ought 
to  be  diseussed  befiyfcl  onb  ^bp  was  tSaketf 
to  executb  them.  He  said  ^  every  ptii'i 
tion  ought  to  be  dIseosSedr  becauSd  i)itlK 
out  such  discussiod  th^  might  be  fvMUfi 
ed,  as  they  had  Hrekay  Irt^n  ontSe  tUli 
session,  in  woito  whidi  it  might  be  dtiad-* 
fisable  to  bring  to  a  cbtidnt^ofl.  It  would 
be  particolarly  unfdrtunttb  If  atay  thing'  df 
that  kind  rilould'dccur  in  the  works  ttt 
Windsor,  because  they  Cbold  not  be  cotd-^ 
menoed  wlUioot  constderabib  iobohrenli 
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which  he  was  sure  would  induce  the  com- 
joittee  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
diorten  the  time  durtog  which  his  maiesty 
ipost  necessarily  submit  to  it.  It  the 
committee  should  refuse  .  to  place  in  the 
bands  of  government  the  funds  which  it 
demanded^  until  it  received  an  estimate  of 
am  the  expenses  to  be  incurredt  the  pre* 
jeeni  year  would  elapse  before  a  single 
measure  could  be  taken,  either  to  repair 
or  beautify  the  Castle ;  and  his  majesty 
must  remain  for  another  twelve  montlis 
exposed  to  all  the  various  inconveniences 
which  he  had  before  attempted  to  de- 
scribe* He  therefore  trusted,  that  the 
.committee  would  not  think  the  circum- 
fitance  of  his  not  detailing  the  precise 
.luiture  of  the  alterations  to  oe  made,  and 
.the  expense  to  be  incurred,  a  suflScient 
xeasoo  for  denying  him  the  sum  which  he 
lequested*  He  knew  that  in  asking  for 
the  money  in  the  manner  he  did,  he  was 
bicurriog  a  serious  responsibility  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  which  he  was  a 
jmember,  and  that  he  was  calling  upon  the 
committee  to  repose  upon  the  government, 
in  full  confidence  that  it  would  not  allow 
the  money  intrusted  to  its  care  to  be  ap- 
plied to  unworthy  /purposes.  That  re- 
aponsibility,  however,  government  was 
:willing  to  incur,  and  he  ^rusted  that  its 
conduct  had  beea  such  as  to  justifv  the 
committee  in  placing  in  it  the  confidence 
lie  diemanded.— There  was  one  part  of 
this  subject  which  he  had  not  yet  mention- 
'cd,  and  to  which  be  was  particularly  anx- 
ious to  refer;  he  meant  that  part  of  it 
which  referred  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  superintend  the  plans,  upon 
the  execution  of  which  this  sum  of  300,000^ 
was  to  be  expended.  Great  misapprehen- 
sion appearad  to  have  prevailed  with 
regard  to  this  commission.  In  the  first 
place,  it  never  was  mtended  that  parlia- 
ment should  have  the  appointment  of  this 
commission,  unless  it  were  found  necessary 
to  give  it  powers  which  no  branch  of  the 
fovernmeot  at  preset^  possessed.  As  it 
iras  not,  jbowever,  necessary  to  give  them 
^y  such  powers,  there  would  be  no  occa« 
aion  to  ask  parliament  to  sanction  the 
commission,  and  the  commission  would 
therefore  be  issued  in  tlie  usual  manner, 
^ith  repuA  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioi^  he  bad  heiwra  it  stated,  that  it 
wasaot  onljT  an  unnecessary,  but  even  an 
imconuitutional  measure.  He  allowed, 
that  a4^romission  would  he  highly  impro^ 
per,  if  it  were  appoint^  for  the  purpose 
pf  withdrawing  from  bis  jpaj^ty^Sjjovein- 
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ment  the  responsibility  which  naturalljr 
bdonged  to  it.  Some  individuals  woukl 
necessarily  be  placed  in  the  commission^ 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  offices  which. 
they  happened  to  hold ;  and  that  being^ 
the  case,  gentlemen  would  see,  that  liis 
majesty's  ministers  were  not  desirous  of 
throwing  off  their  own  shoulders  the  bar- 
then  which  they  acknowledged  it  to  be 
their  *dutpr  to  bear.  He  fully  admitted,  oa 
behalf  of  government,  that  it  was  die  only 
party  that  could  be  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  money:  he  likewise 
admitted,  that  it  was  responsible  also  for 
another  part  of  this  subject— be  meant 
that  which  rekted  to  taste ;  but,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  admitted  all  this,  he 
still  thought,  that  the  committee  would 
not  be  surprised  at  hearing  that  those  who 
would  become  commissioners  ex-officip, 
were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  Abe 
opinions  of  other  gentlemen,  who  were 
fully  competent  to  give  trust-worthy  opin- 
ions. He  did  not  xnow  that  it  was  the 
part  of  the  executive  government,  or  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the 
gentleman  who  filled  the  office  which  he 
then  held— he  did  not  l^now  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  all  or  any  one  of  them,  that 
they  should  be  persons  skilled  in  mattera 
of  taste.  He  could  not  pretend  to  the 
character  of  a  man  of  good  taste  himscdf  ; 
he  should  therefore  be  happy  to  have  the 
advantage  of.  the  judgment  of  others,  to 
direct  bun  upon  any  points  on  which  hia 
own  might  be  defective.  Mr.  Burke  bad 
declared,  that  it  was  quite  hopeless  that 
much  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment of  this  CQuntrv  to  the  fine  arts ; 
for  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  our 
statesmen,  either  from  their  education,  or 
from  their  various  occupations,  shouId.be 
much  skilled  in  matters  of  that  kind.  And, 
if  he  were  to  judge  of  the  difficulty  of 
performing  this  part  of  his  duty«— if,  in* 
deed,  matters  of  taste  fell  witbin  his  duty 
—from  what  had  already  occurred  during 
this  session,  he  should  say,  that  it  was  by 
far  the  most  arduous  duty  that  he  had  to 
perform.  Every  one  was,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, able  to  condemn,  and  in  alt  ai&irs  of 
the  world,  condemnation  implied  a  proof 
of  a  capacity  to  execute.  When,  howe- 
ver, it  became  necessarv  to  consider  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  not  to  find  fault 
with  what  was  alreidy  done,  then  he  founcL 
that  theiw  were  scarcely  two  persons  who 
agreed  on  any  one  point.  He  therefore 
considered  it  too  much  to  say,  that  go- 
vernment ought  not  to  avail  itaelf  of  the 
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attisumoe  which  it  could  not  fail  to  derite 
from  noo  of  aclcooirledged  taste  and  in- 
genuity.   Betidesy  the  mode  which  go- 
vernment was  inclined  to  adont  upon  thia 
Qccaaion  was  not  entirely  without  prece- 
dent.   In  former  times  of  our  history, 
nobody  erer  thought  it  requisite  that  the 
executive  goyernmeni  should  have  any 
caste ;  and»  for  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  had  ever  possessed  any. 
Matters  of  that  kind  were  generally  left 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  happened  to  be  at  the  head  of 
it;    In  consequence  of  that  arrangement, 
the  repairs  of  Windsor  Castle  were,  on 
one  occasion,  left  to  sir  W.  Chambers. 
Whatever  opinion  the  committee  nyight 
liave  fomed  as  to  the  merits  of  sir  w. 
Chamben— «nd  he,  for  one,  thought  that 
diey  had  been  considerably  over-rated— 
he  waa  still  thought  able  to  perform  the 
task  allotted  to  him,  notwithstanding  all 
she  satire  which  Mason  had  launched 
against  him  in  his  celebrated  *'  Heroic 
J^MStle.**    At  that  time  nobody  suspected 
the  Treasury  of  taste,  and,  as  be  had  be- 
fore said,  over  matters  of  that  kind  the 
Board  of  Works  reigned  supreme  arbiter. 
In  the  year  1802,  however,  when  parlia- 
ment voted  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose    of    perpetuating     the    gallant 
achievementa  of  our  army  and  navy,  and 
when  it  was  determined  to  erect  public 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  died  in  bravelv  fightine  the  battles  of 
their  countn^— at  toatperiod,ameasure  was 
adopted,  which  had  been  regularly  adopt- 
ed ever  since,  for  the  purpose  of  givmg 
full  eflfect  to  the  resolutions  of  parliament. 
A  Treasury  minute  was  issued,  appointing 
certain  individuals  to  consider  all  plans 
whidi  should  be  submitted  to  them,  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  to  departed  worth. 
Those  individuals  had  been  treated  in  that 
House  with  a  degree  of  disrespect  which, 
in  his  opinion,  they  little  merited.    They 
had  been  sneeringly  denominated  **  the 
committee  of  taste.'*    Now,  those  indivi- 
dualshadnever  had  any  thingtodo  with  the 
erection  of  the  monuments— to  that  part 
of  the  business  the  Treasurv  always  look- 
ed itself:  all  that  they  had  to  do  was,  to 
judge  of  the  plans  submitted  for  their 
approbation.      The    system    which  the 
Treasury  adopted  in  1802  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  gr^  advanta^ ;  and  he  believ- 
ed that  a  great  and  visible  improvement 
bad  taken  pUce  in  the  arts,  owing  to  its 
having  availed  itself  of  the  assistance  which 
it  then  called  10%    That^systconi  be  agaia 


rdpeaied,  did  not  deprive  the  Treasury  of 
any  responsibility  to  which  it  was  before 
Itaole:  it  inspired  the  public,  however, 
with  confidence  that  the  monuments  which 
its  gratitude  erected  to  its  benefactors 
were  not  erected  without  the  sanction  of 
the  most  competent  judges.  He  therefore 
considered  it  productive  of  great  practical 
benefit,  that  the  executive  government 
could  have,  through  this  medium,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  opinion  of  those  persona 
who  were  best  able  to  take  a  scientific  view 
of  such  matters,  and  by  the  weight  of 
their  character  to  recommend  their  view 
to  the  public  generally.    It  was  for  that 
reason  that  his  noble  friend  Bt  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  and  himself  thought  that  the 
public  would  be  better  satisfied  if  they 
were  authorized  to  call  in  to  their  assist- 
ance individuals  with  the  qualifications  he 
had  before  described.    His  noble  friend, 
and  his  right  hon.  colleague  the  commis- 
sioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  would  be 
members  of  the  proposed    comminion. 
Without  wishing  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  responsibility  which  belonged  to 
them,  being  always  ready  on  his  own  be* 
half  and  on  that  of  his  colleagues  to  coma 
before  the  House  and  defend  their  conduct, 
taking  for  his  motto  **  Adsum  qui  feci — ^in 
me  convertite  voces,'*  he  trusted  that  it 
would  not  appear  strange  that  they  wish-, 
ed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
men  whose  opinions  upon  points  of  taste 
all  the  country  amed  in  respecting.    He 
therefore  hoped  Uiat  the  committee  would 
not,  either  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
the  sum,  the  principles  on  which  he  asked 
it,  the  mode  m  which  he  intended  to  ap* 
ply  it,  or  the  assistance  which  he  designed 
to  call  in  for  furthering  the  objecta  for 
which  it  was  wanted,  withhold  from  him 
the  grant  of  150,0002.  for  this  year.    He 
should  now  conclude  by  moving,  •*  That  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  150,000/.  be  panted 
to  his  majesty,    towards  defraying  the 
charge  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  year 
1824,  forRepairsandWorksto be  executed 
at  Windsor   Castle,    and  for  the  pur- 
chase or  exchange  of  certain  lands  adjoin- 
ing thereto;  and  that  the  said  sum  be 
issued  and  paid  without  any  fee  or  other 
deduction  whatsoever.** 

Sir  Ja$eph  Yarke  thought,  that  nothing 
required  more  taste  or  greater  delicacy, 
than  the  approach  to  a  question  like  the 
present,  in  which  the  subject  was,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  soypreign,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  it  miffht  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  throw  oold  water  on  the 
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ardent  speedi  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
Escheqoer.    With    respect  to  Windsor 
Cttstlev  It  itrtfck  him  that,  as  it  had  been 
ao  long  the  residence  of  a  race  of  monarchs 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  regarding 
it  was  to  keep  it  in  proper  repair.    For 
what  purpose  were  they  now  going  to 
expend  this  sum  of  money  on  that  Tene^ 
raUe  structure?     To  render  it  of  one 
unifonoa  style  of  boilding  ?    It  was  well 
known  that  the  second  Charles  had  altered 
sdl  the  windows  to  the  Saxon  arch,  and 
that  the  third  George  had  altered  them 
to  the  Gothic  arch.    If  gentlemen  would 
examine  the  Castle  through,  tber  would 
findi  that  all  the  windows  were  of  one  or 
other  of  these  two  orders.    Now,  were 
the  committee  going  to  alter  these  win* 
dowa  to  soma  standard  of  miiformity? 
And^  if  they  were,  coold  they  give  the 
country  a  guarantee  that  some  successor 
of  the  present  monarch  would  not  alter 
them  back  again  to  their  former  condi- 
tion?   With  regard  lo  the  commission, 
he  suppoted  that,  in  addition  to  the  noble 
caii  at  the  bead  of  the  Treasury  and  his 
two  right  hoD.  friends  below  him,  there 
would  be  Mr.  Smirke  from  Covent-garden, 
with  Mr.  Sonne  at  his  back,  Mr.  Nash, 
with  his  Chinese  pavilion  (on  whom^  by 
Iho  by,  hiahon.  friend  the  member  for 
Gorfe  Castle,  had  lately  borne  rather  too 
bard),  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  with  his  genuine 
Chithie^    In  that  mixed  commission  of 
taste,  and  arithmetic,  and  architecture,  he 
did  not  know  what  might  be  done  with 
WindlKir  Cattle ;  but  he  suspected,  that  if 
hie  right  hon.  friend  went  gallopping  on, 
bvying  np  lands  and  houses  as  he  had 
professed  that  he  would  do,  he  would  not 
cendiide  until  he  had  purchased  up  the 
wftole*  town  of  Windsor.    With  respect 
to  the  proposed  alterations,  ft  was  very 
^rtibabld  tmit  the  opinions  of  architects 
wtHildb^  taken,  whose  ideas  were  opposed 
to  eich  other  as  completely  as  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.    Then,  they  were 
to  have  the  assistance  of  a  mixed  com- 
mission ;'  and,  finally^  the  House  of  Com- 
moiw>  which  never  decided  any  thing,  was 
»  be  consulted.    Under  such  circum- 
itnaeet)  it  appear^  td  him»  that  they 
would  not  form  a  better  building  than 
lUat  which  they  had  at  present.     He 
uoderstood  it  was  intended  to  erect  a  sos* 
pensiew  bridge   between   Windsor-park 
mA  the  palace  itirif.    If  they  went  on'  in 
diia  way»  he  siqiposei'  tfiM,  tdtimatdy, 
iMs' venetable  royal*  rMdfeAcr  would  be 
tilleii  dowi^  moF  some  estraofAiary 
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Gothic  structure  would  be  Miaed  on  its 
site,  such  a  structure  as  would  probably 
excite  the  astonishment,  if  not  the  admi- 
ration, of  mankind.  Though  h^did  not 
mean  to  vote  against  the  grant,  yet  be 
should  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  the 
country,  if  he  did  not  call  on  the  House 
of  Commons  to  approach  this  aabject 
with  some  degree  of  caution.  If  they 
did  not,  it  was  very  likely  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  woold  be  laid  out,  and  a 
palace  less  noble  than  the  present  woidd 
be  the  result  of  the  expenditure. 

Mr«  Batikes  wished  to  impress  on  the 
House  the  necessity  of  proceeding  cau« 
tiously  and  circumspectly  on  this  occa^ 
sion.  The  ill  eflfocts  of  haste  and  precipi- 
tancy were  observable  in  the  buildings 
now  erecting  in  New  Palace-yard,  by 
which  the  beautiful  entrance  to  West- 
minster-hall was  absolutely  disgraced* 
He  believed  there  was  not  a  man  in  that 
House  who  did  not  wuh  that  those  build* 
ings  had  never  been  erected.  With  re> 
spect  to  Windsor  Castle,  he  admitted  the 
necessity  of  taking  down  some  adjacent 
buQdings,  which  were  objectionable  to 
the  commonest  and  least  scientific  ey^ 
If  that  fine  edifice  were  intended  to  be^ 
came,  as  he  trusted  it  would,  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  this 
country,  he  thought  it  ought  to  here- 
paired  in  a  manner  befitting  the  dignr^ 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  grimdeur  of  this 
great  nation.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be 
proper  to  inquire,  whether  there  was  suf- 
ficient accommodation  for  the  convex 
nience  of  the  sovereign  in  private,  and 
whether  the  public  apartments  were  pos- 
sessed of  that  splendor  which  oueht  to  dis* 
tiuffuish  a  court.  He  beKeved  the  fact 
to  be,  that  the  private  apartments  were 
by  no  means  commodious,  and  that  those 
of  a  public  character  were  not  suited  to 
the  splendor  of  a  court.  A  good  deal  of 
what  had  just  fallen  from  his  gallant 
friend  struck  him  very  forcibly.  Hii 
gallant  friend  had  accused  him  with  hav- 
mg,  on  a  former  night,  spoken  sllgbtbgly 
of  a  certain  architect;  but»  what  his  ffS^ 
lant  friend  had  said  on  t^e  present  occa- 
sion was  not  much  in  that  individual'^ 
fiivour.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  of  opinion^ 
that  there  was  no  modem  architect  whose 
works  could  be  entirely  commended.  If, 
for  instance,  they  Iboked'  to  the  netir 
street,  they  Would  fihd  some  of  the  boild- 
ingt  remarkably  beaotlftil,  whilst  otberv 
were  not  deserting  of  appvtibationt  He 
coneteyed  lbnt|-iir  fbfm^  tbositf  $pstt^ 
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menu  in  Windsor  CMde  ib«l  were  to  be 
devoted  to  public  biisineaat  one  gcand 
prevailing  feature  of  tatte  ovgbt  to  be 
adbpted.  As  to  the  exterior,  the  greet 
object  o«isht  to  be»  lie  pull  down  as  liMle 
9S  pQa9iliie»  and  to  pmerve  ntith  the 
utmost  oare,  the  wnuferiQity  of  style  by 
vbipb  the  building  was  distinguished. 
He  wished  that  the  style  of  arcbitecture 
of  the  reign  of  Edvavd  Srd«  the  gveat 
monarch  in  whose  reign  the  Castle  was 
builU  should  be  kept  up  as  mudi  as 
possible.  In  order  w  more  eflfectually 
to  attain  the  object  which  government 
bad  in  viewi  be  thou^t  it  was  important 
that  a  great  variety  of  plans  shouid  be 
obtained  from  diflferent  qjusrten«  These 
dhould  be  submitted  for  apprebation  to 
persons  whose  knowledge  of  %ht  subject 
va^  generallv  admitted.  His  right  aqd. 
fiiend  she  cbaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer 
wasy  he  betteved,  perfieetly  competent  to 
decide;  but*  as  his  other  dutiea  might 
prcRreM  his  sttending  to  this  aubject,  tt 
irottU  be  proper,  that  some  person  should 
be  appqinted  is  the  office  ot  the  Board  of 
DIToncs,  or  the  Smnieyor-general,  or  else- 
where* not  to  ind  fault  with  any  plans 
Aat  might  be  sent  in,  but  to  iosure  the 
adectioo  of  the  best.  It  was  impossible 
that  his  Mht  hon.  firlend^  or  the  memhera 
of  the  Treasury  Boards  could  compare 
plan  wiiii  plan*  drawing  with  drawing, 
and  elevation  wish  ekvaiioa.  Therefore 
be  wished  ibat  duly  to  be  performed,  by 
othesi.  It  was  desirable  tbi^  the  intended 
palace  should  be  not  ooJy  beautiful  in 
Itself,  but  that  the  style  or  the  nsign  of 
Edward  Srd  should  be  uniformly  preserv- 
ed in  every  part.  He  was  quite  convinced 
tb«t»  if  an  atteaupt  wera  made.to  restore 
Windsor  Caatle  to  what  it  was  formerly, 
everv  application  to  that  House  for  the 
^unOM  ne'cessarv  to  carry  on  tJie  Kork 
would  reoeife  the  roost  cordial  suppers. 

Lord  <?.  Ca^amdkh  was  of  opinion^  that 
the  whole  responsifailitj  of  this  measoce 
ought  to  rest  wish  bis  xsmMft  miofsteiB, 
and  with  them  aieiie*.  These  was,  u»* 
douliiedly»  a  oeitaiasum  proposed  to  be. 
granted;  bat,  wbo^euld  say>  diat  dooUe 
or  quadruple  that  su^>woiwi  not  be  de«. 
mstided  befoee  the  wfivks  were  finirfiedi* 
He  thought  itt  ffasf  efpce, '  ualaic  to.  call  on. 
■entlemeo  who  wieiw  not  comMoled  with 
ms  majesty's  govemmeat  to  lend  their  a»% 
sittance,  aad  theytO'bpoome  responsible, 
ii'Seme  degree,  for  the  eKpenokiire  o^ 
the  publie  money.  For  hjb  osvn  part»  he 
wonU.  wyenmieiMl.  ttaeae  pfao  mighi  be* 


requested  to  give  their  aidot'lfaie 
sion«  to  refuae  the  application. 

Mr.  Cwmen  observed,  it  was  iiery  true 
they  had  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  that  SOO,00(U.,  of  which  the 
sum  now  proposed  formed  a  pan«  wam\Af 
be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  mieoded 
ohjeol ;  but  that  declaration  was  not 
enough  for  hkn*  He  did  not  think  bo 
would  be  justified  in  agreeing  to  tWe 
grant,  uaieas  it  were  proved  to  him,  that 
the  alteratiena  and  repaira  would  aet  re» 
quke  more.  He  felt  that  he  should  not 
be  acting  faisly  townrds  the  public^if  be 
agraed  to  a  plei]^  with  the  details  of  whieb 
he  was  whouy  unacquainted^ 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  had  been  tacom^ 
mended,  long  ago^  by  the  repoet  of  a 
committee,  that  ao  money  shoald  be 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or 
rf  pairing  publie  buildinj^f  ualese  a  planr 
arm  estiomte  wera  previously  laid  before 
the  HouBOi  Now,  what  plan  or  estiauita 
had  been  produced  on  this  occssion? 
They  had  nothing  on  which  toact,eafaHit 
the  stetemeai  or  the  chancellor  of  thw 
Exchequer :  and  a  more  indefinite  state- 
ment  be  oereaialy  had  neves  heard.  He, 
theseforej  was  much  surprised,  that  Aa 
henu  member  for  Cocfo  Castle  sboald  at 
once  give  lue  aanction  to  this  meseuraw 
Ground,  he  uaderstood,  was«  to  be  pur- 
chased.. He  rimuld  like  to  be  informeli 
to  wiiat  eatent.  He  bad  been  Seld  the. 
pitfchase  of  ground  would  require  at  least 
150,00(tf.  He  thought'  it  neoesser^  ta 
stop,  in  hndnci  oatU  the  wbolei  of  the 
details.were  before  the  House.  The  ridht 
hon.  gentleaian  bianelf  did  net  know  what- 
plan  would  be  foially.  decided  on.  Why, 
theai,  did  he  call  on  the  House  for  tme. 
grant  ^  Why,  dad  be  not  wait  til  sbw 
plan  was  adopted  ?  Whoever  waa  to 
erect  or  to  repair  this  buHdiog,  let  ibe 
proposed  alterasioaa  be  peintsd  out  to* 
him ;  and  let  \mm  submit  a  plaa  of.  tbe 
best  nsode  in  whiob*  tbe  chancea  could. bo : 
made,  and  an  estimato  of  nw  prebaUo' 
espense«  This  was  the  only  way  mwbicb 
tbe  subject  could  be  gr^>pled  with.  If 
bawera^ispbdy  infoprm^y  one-half  of  "the 
sons,  menturoed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Bachequer  woold  beewallwwed  op  ia  She* 
narohese  of 'gnound;  Neat  year  tne  right 
hoB.  oentlemiey  would  ask  for  nfifm^ 
and  tfio  year  after  for  100,600^  Then^. 
perfaapsr  he  would  t^  tbe  Houses  after 
hariog  expeadeil  tbeae  enms»  tfaat'  timr 
work  must  stop  sttorti  imlcea  w  ftetbar 
•oppiy  wovoigwiced.^   If  the  ftaa*  werai 
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to  be  settled  by  the  1st  of  May,  why  did 
the  right  hoo.  gentlemen  come  do«rn  for 
MOncy  now  i  He  believed  there  was  no 
necessity  for  thb  hurry.  In  bis  opinion 
there  was  at  present  very  good  priTate 
accommodation  at  Windsor  Castle;  and 
as  to  holding  courts  there»  he  certainly 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary.  If  prepa- 
ratiops  were  to  be  made  ror  holding  a 
kingly  court  on  an  extensive  scale  at 
Windsor^  they  might  rest  satisfied,  that 
five  times  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
sam  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  under- 
taking. The  right  hon.  gentleman  told 
them,  that  a  specific  fSan  would  be 
adopted :  but,  could  he  say  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  not  hereafter  alter  iti  He 
must  know  i^ery  well,  that  the  plan  laid 
down  on  the  1st  of  May  mi^ht  be  altered 
on  the  15th :  there  was  nothmg  to  prevent 
it.  He  would  not  vote  against  the  jgprant 
altogether;  but  he  could  not  vote  for  it, 
unless  he  knew  what  changes  were  con- 
templated, and  what  the  probable  expense 
would  be.  Certainly,  that  House  would 
be  acting  in  a  way  in  which  they  had 
never  acted  before,  if  they  voted  money 
for  erecting  or  altering  a  buOdine  of 
very  great  extent,  without  having  aU  the 
neceuanr  information  before  them.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  see  the  propriety  of  postponing 
this  grant,  until  lie  was  ready  to  submit 
his  plans  to  parliament.  It  would  show 
an  utter  resardlessness  of  the  public 
interest,  and  a  decided  contempt  for 
various  reports  made  by  committees  of 
that  House,  if  they  proceeded  to  vote  a 
sum  of  900,000/.  without  knowing  for 
what  specific  object.  He  should  raere- 
fore  move,  **  That  this  vote  be  postponed 
ontH  the  plan  and  estimate  are  prepared, 
and  laid  on  the  table." 

Mr.  Grof  Bennet  begged  leave  to  se* 
cond  the  motion  of  hie  hon.  friend.  He 
felt  no  small  alarm  at  the  speech  of  the 
r^ht  hon.  gentleman  coupling  it,  as  he 
did,  with  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle.  In  making  the 
alterations  at  Windsor  Castle,  which  were 
now  threatened,  he  hoped  care  would  be 
taken  not  to  disfigure  the  south  front- 
It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  admured  by  all  as  a  perfect  model 
of  that  species  of  the  art,  and  ought  to  be 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care«  He  was, 
however,  afraid,  that  m  the  rage  for 
alteration,  some  unhalldwed  hand  would 
deform  and  dttf  gure  that  noble  piece  of 
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art.  The  late  experience  which  they  had 
had  on  the  subject  of  architecture  was  not 
calculated  to  remove  his  apprehensions 
on  this  point.  They  must  have  remarked 
with  regret  the  progress  of  bad  taste  in 
architecture,  beginnmg  at  Brighton  and 
ending  in  the  New  street.  Such  atruo- 
tures  had  been  raised  in  all  quarters,  aa 
must  excite  the  disgust  of  every  roan 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  taste.  Build- 
ings of  the  most  strange  description  had 
already  been  erected  m  the  vicinity  of 
Windsor.  One  of  these  was  a  sort  of 
Gothic  cottage,  with  a  thatched  roof— a 
sort  of  thatched  Henry  the  Seventh^s 
chapel,  the  building  of  which  cost  SO,(XXV. 
The  architect  had  also  raised  a  red  brick 
tower  in  Windsor  park.  That,  he  under* 
stood,  was  to  come  down  ;  at  least  he 
hoped  it  would.  At  Brighton,  too,  a 
most  extraordinary  edifice  had  been  erect- 
ed, at  a  great  expense.  He  believed  the 
money  for  its  erection  was  not  voted  by 
parliament,  but  was  taken  out  of  U»e 
droits  of  the  Admiralty.  That,  however, 
was  of  little  importance.  Whether  it  waa 
taken  out  of  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  it 
was  unquestionably  abstracted  fromfnnda 
which  might  have  been  made  available 
for  the  public  service.  Before  they  haatily 
voted  the  sum  now  called  for,  he  wished 
to  put  the  House  on  their  guard  against 
supposing,  that  the  work  would  be  com- 
pleted for  the  sum  mentioned  by  the  right 
non.  gentlenuin.  He  would  put  them  on 
their  guard,  by  repeating  two  words — 
«  Caledonian  Canal.  Let  them  recx>llect 
the  history  of  that  notable  work,  and 
pause.  Tney  were  told,  that  a  certain 
stipulated  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  finish 
the  canal ;  but,  ^ear  after  year,  they 
found  the  same  item  in  the  estimates. 
After  500,000^  had  been  voted,  ministers 
said,  **  we  want  SOflOOL  more.*'  Those 
who  objected  to  the  job,  called  on  the 
House  not  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad.  But  ministers  alwaya  had  the  ready 
anawer,  "  Oh  I  as  we  have  gone  so  far, 
let  us  mnd  something  more,  and  make 
the  work  perfect."  Thus,  the  Caledonian 
Canal  went  on ;  and  thus,  Jie  believed, 
those  repairs  would  proceed.  Year  after 
year  there  would  be  a  call  for  ISOJOOOl^ 
and  he  believed  the  youngest  m6n  In  that 
House  would  never  live  to  see  Windsor 
Castle  finished.  It  would  take  milliona 
of  money  to  complete  that  work.  He 
would,  ask  of  any  person  who  had  ever 
attempted  to  repair  hn  old  house,  whether 
it  did  not  always  coat  much  more  than  he 
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htd  soppoted  it  would  ?  He  knevr,  in  hit 
own  familjy  thtt  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  a  few  hundreds  for  repairs  was  uiti* 
mately  swelled  to  many*  many  thousands. 
He  Tentured  to  predict,  that,  in  this  in- 
•tancet  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
He  wished  to  see  the  plan,  and  to  know 
the  name  of  the  hard^  architect*  who 
would  project  the  pulling  down  of  any 
part  of  Windsor  Castle.  He  would  not 
coBseot,  either  that  the  **  select  many*' 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  or 
the  **  select  few"  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
OQ  the  floor  (who,  he  supposed,  would 
himself  be  one  of  them)  should  decide  on 
the  subject.  He  wished  the  plan  to  be 
laid  before  the  public:  he  wished  them 
generallv  to  give  their  opinion  on  it;  and, 
above  vl,  he  was  desirous  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  architect  who  entertained  the 
project  of  pulling  down  a  portion  of  that 
ancient  and  Tenerable  edifice,  Windsor 
Castle. 

Sir  C.  Lofie  said,  that  those  gentlemen 
who  fimcied  uiat  any  intention  of  pulling 
down  a  part  of  Windsor  Castle  was  enter- 
tained by  his  majesty's  goyernment, 
laboured  under  an  entire  mistake  and 
misconception*  He  never  heard  that  it  was 
meant  to  pull  down  any  part  of  that 
ancient  edtnce :  he  believed  such  a  project 
never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of 
any  person.  ^  With  respect  to  what  had 
been  said  as'  to  the  responsibility  which 
would  be  incurred  by  those  whose  services 
might  be  required  in  looking  at  the  plans, 
a  great  mistske  prevailed.  In  calling  on 
them  to  examine  the  plans,  it  never  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  at  all  respon- 
sibleforthe  expense  that  might  be  incurred. 
The  responttbility,  with  reference  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  would 
attach  solely  to  his  majesty's  ministers. 
His  hon.  fnend,  the  member  for  Corfe 
Castle,  appeared  to  think  that  Windsor 
Castle  ought  not  only  to  be  repaired,  so 
as  to  afiord  the  best  possible  private 
accommodation  for  his  majesty,  but  that 
great  regard  should  also  be  had  to  the 
splendor  of  the  apartments,  to  render 
tnem  fit  for  holding  courts.  He,  however, 
never  knew  that  his  majesty  entertained 
any  intention  to  keep  his  court  at  Wind- 
sor. Occasions  might  arise,  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  his  Majest^r  to 
aaeet  large  assembhes  there ;  but  the  idea 
of  holdinff  courts  there  never  was  promuU 
gsted.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  last 
spoke  eoodemned,  in  strong  terms,  any 
wmAm  ot  Wiadsor'Castlei  and  more 
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darticQlarly  any  alteratfoii  of  thef  souti/ 
front.    Here,  again,  there  was  a  miscon- 
ception.   He  never  heard  it  insinuated 
that  the  south  front  was  to  be  altered. 
That  front  was  pretty  much  in  the  state 
in  whidi  it  had  been  left  in  the  time  of 
Edward,  and  was  undoubtedly,  as  Uie  hon. 
member  had  stated,  a  very  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  architecture  of  that  duty. 
His  hon.  firiend  on  the  floor  had  suggested 
the  propriety  of  having  the  alterations 
made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  style  of 
the  original  architecture.    This  would  be 
done  as  far  as  it  was  practicable :  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  have  them  enturely  in 
that  style.    Gentlemen  would  recdlectt 
that  at  the  period*  when  that  edifice  Was 
founded,  castles  were  built  as  places  of 
defence,  and  therefore  a  species  of  archi- 
tecture was  adopted,  whicti  could  not,  in 
some  instances,  be  followed  now.    Cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  the  applicatioa 
of  that  species  of  architecture  improper^ 
in  some  instances ;  but  care  would  be  talcea 
to  preserve  as  much  of  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  retain.    His  hon.  friend  on  the  floor 
had  said,  that  he  would  invite  plans  firom 
all  quarters.    They  had  tried  that  system, 
in  many  instances;  and  those  who  had 
tried  it  acknowledged  that  it  was  beset 
with  difficulties.    It  frequently  happened, 
that  the  man-  who  produced  a  good  plan 
was  totally  unable  to  carry  it  into  CTOct. 
He  who  presented  a  good  plan,  always 
expected  to  carry  it  into  execution,  how- 
ever inadequate  ne  might  be  to  the  task; 
and  it  was  very  difficult,  if  he  were  not 
allowed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  to 
procure  another  person  who  would.    It 
was  therefore  better  that  the  competition 
should  be  confined  to  a  few  architects,  but 
that  they  should  be  of  the  first-rate  excel- 
lence.   He  conceived  that  the  statement 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.    He  had  §[iven  a  general 
estimate,  as  nesrly  as  possible — A  detailed 
estimate  could  not  be  expected  at  that 
moment.    His  right  hon.  friend  had  ex- 
plfcitly  stated,  that  the  whole  sum  required 
for  the  necessarv  purchases,  and  for  the 
repairs  of  the  uastle,  would  not  exceed 
9O0iQ00L  The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
asked  how  it  was  possible  for  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  confine  the  expenditure  to  the 
estimated  sum  ?  He  saw  nothing  difficult 
in  it.    The  architect,  when  called  on  to 
give  in  his  plan,  would,  of  course,  be  told, 
Biat  he  must  form  such  a  plan  as  would 
come  within  a  specified  sum.    To  that  it 
M 
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^asliMLduijr  to  coofqnii.  The  hqo.  gen- 
tlenmn  aeemed  to  think,  tfiattoia  mbdewas 
very  object ioDable:  but.  he  wai  quite  sure,, 
tltat  if  tome  uiecifiqauni  were  not  stated, 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  iay»  that  it  was 
impoMible  for  any  one  to  tell  to  what 
extent  the  expenditure  would  be  carried 
in  the  abaeooe  of  a  plan  and  estimate. 
The  ardUteqts  would  be  toUtu  4>At  they 
would  be  confined  ta  a  certain  «um  of 
money ;  and.  tlut,  he  een^ived,  was  the 
enly  mode  bj  which  the  ol:(ject  could  be 

Siroperly  aitaiped.  Every  tbm|(  should  be 
one  for  tlra  convenience  of  his  majesty ; 
and  it  was  ^  undoubted  fiscts  thetMundsor. 
Castle  was  not  at  present  in  a  state  fit  for 
db  .maieaty's.  retidence*  The  communi-^ 
cation  between  the  private  and^  the  stSite 
apartments  was  veqr  d^e^t|i?e,  and  it 
frould  take  a  considerable  suni  of  money- 
(fB  connect  them  properly. 

Lord  •/•  Ru$4^  quite  apeed  with  the, 
last  speakeCf  that  ii  was  proper  Windsor 
^astlf  should  bc^  rendered,  every  way 
worthy,  of  his  majesty's  residence.  He 
believed  if,  wu  ^  pret^Qt  iu  such  a  situa^ 
tipn^  a/f  made  it  prudeni  to  delay  the 
TOces«ary  repaii^  ^a  Ijttle  aa  possible. 
StiUi  however,  be  should  like  to  know 
what  repfiica  or  alteration^  were  inten<)e4« 
They  oiight  notblindlv  to  vote  this  money,, 
ikey  knew  not  for  wai|t ;  with  a  chaocci, 
peiliap^  that  some  part  of  this  ancient 
edifice^  If ould  shortly  assume  the  external 
mpearance  of  a  Mahometan  mosque.  The 
i^ight  hon.  knight,  observed,  tha^  the  hon*. 
gentleman  on  the  floor  was  mistaken  in. 
supposing  that  hia  majesty  m^a^t  to.  hold 
Qourts  at  Windiior ;;  ajod  he  h^d  a)so  ol>- 
aervedf  that  bb  hon.  friend  was  in  error, 
when  he  spgke  of  the  pulling  down  of  the 
ipMth  front.  Now,  the  right  hon.  knight 
lyiight  be  very  well  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  bat  it  was  fit  .that  the  House  also 
abould  have  si^me  regular  informatipn  ^ 
to  what  wi»  meapt  |o  oe  dpne.  The  vote, 
ke  thought,  ooght  to  be  postponed  until 
t!iey  knew  tb^  manner  ifi  which  the  money 
was  to  be  disposed,  of.  llie  right  boo. 
l^night  observed^  that  those  gentlemen  who 
would  be  selected  to  act  on  tbe  commission, 
would  not  bet  apsiferable  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  monm^,  as  the  whole  of  that 
responsibUity  woul4  reat  on  the  Treasury. 
But,,  if  iherja  haopfsn^  to  be  a  call  for 
more  mooeji  or,  t%ibfi  building  shcM)ld  bet 
i;epaired  in  h^A  tfstp,  tfiere  copld  be  no 
doubt  but  thi|t  the  coii|ipisfnoi|  wpuld  be 
l^laned  in  a  greater  or  1^  ^ree,  al- 
^eugbtheywerenot  lords  of  the  Trea^ury^ 
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He  therefore  tlioi^t  it  «m  a 
which  those  who  might  be  selected  £or  tb^ 
I  commission  would  not  like  to    aco^pC* 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bad  sud. 
that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  ^ireij 
person  could  speak  the  language  of  cen- 
sure and  condemnation.    Now,  wbea  tbal 
condemnation  was  flying  about  plentifuUy^ 
he,  for  one,  if  selected,  should  say,  **  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  o8er,  which 
will  enable  me  to  share  in  the  geomnX 
condemnation,  but  I  must  decline  aciDept^ 
ix)^  it.    1  would  much  rather  make  one 
ofa  commission  which  is  likely  to  be.  ea^^ 
loguied.'*     The   architects    miglhe   a^, 
**  This  sum  ia  not  suflicient  to  Tendet 
Windsor  Cai^le  a  fit  residenceior  the  Jkin^ ; 
we  will  give  you  ai  plan  that  will  cqppitore 
the  CasUe,  and  make  it  worthy  di  the 
monarch ;  but  it  will  cost  50,00&  move*^ 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exebequer  would 
perhaps  reject  that  plan,  after  navipg  re- 
ceiveu  150,000/.  on  account,  and  no  per^ 
son  would  know  what  was  to  beoeoie'  <^ 
that  rooney.^   The  proper  course  ikoM 
be,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  come 
down  with  a  plan  and  estiipate,  drawn  op 
by  an  architect,  and  then  to  call  for  the 
necessary  sum.    The  architect  who  might 
be  empjoved  to  make  the  Castle  comfort- 
able would  be  responsible  to  those  who 
engaged  him,  not  to  expend  a  larger  sum 
Uian  that  which  was  stipulated.    It  had 
been  stated,  that  1£0,000A  out  of  the 
300,000/.  would  be.  required  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  ground.    Igf  that  were  the  case, 
it  would  be  miich  better  to  build  on  the 
Crown  lands,  rather  than  to  call  on  the 
public  for  this  money. 

Mr.  Maberly  wished  to  know,  whether 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  prepared  to 
say  that  the  vote  of  150,0006,  now  called 
for,  was  part  of  the  30Q,0004  which  be  had 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
and  whether  the  Houfo  would  be  o^ledon 
for  no  more  tbsp  thip  specific  sum  of 
300,000/.  ?  What  he  wanted  distincUy 
to  understand  was  this — was  th^  150,000^ 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ask^  for, 
part  of  a  specific  sum  which  was  not  to  b^ 
exceeded  ;  or  was  it  qnly  so  much  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  a  charge  not  vet  ascertain^? 
He  was  far  from  wishing  to  limit  the 
penfonaL  convenience,  or  to  dictate,  to  the 
taste  of  the  sovereign ;  and  if  the  cbmcel* 
loB  of  the  Exchequer  distinctly  de^urs4t 
that  300,0004  would  be  the.  utfooat  ^r 
bg  call^  for,he  had  nootgectipn  a|.cMe 
to  vote  the  150,000/. ';  but.  MJaim  that 
assur«Me  wai  gjven  u^^flujiiociJ^,.  \^ 
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flhottld  eMafelj  tttpttaittbe  postpotiemeDt' 
of  the  grant,  audi  moitten  pMduoed  such. 
viattM  «t  tlie  House  might  concur  hi.  He' 
hegged  to  tepeat  the'  inditpoiition  he  felt. 
to  3pf(mt  the  presebt  grant  a  moment 
Ioniser  than  was  absolute^  necessary ;  but 
he  Ulboght  that  after  die  monstrous  waste 
f>f ti6ney  which  had  takettpUKse  on  the 
adiemes  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  the 
Millbank  Penltanttarj,  parliament  could 
sot  be  tod  cautious  how  it  voted  large 
sous  wMiout  the  authority  of  plans  and 
lefetimates* 

The  C^aeeffor  ^Ule  BMhequer  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  ready  dis^ 
position  which  appeared  in  the  House  to 
SMqcnesce  in  erei^  thing  which  wal  neces- 
sary for  the  oonrenience  and  honour  of 
the  sOTcreign;    Such  a  £sposition  was 
«u«ditable  in  the  hiehest  de^ee  to  the 
House,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  eould  not 
fail  to  give  mudi  pleasure  to  ererv  lover 
l>f  eonstitotional  monarchy.    With  refer- 
dftce  to  tiiat  which  had  just  fallen  from 
the  hon.  member  oppotite»  nothbs  could 
be  morte  preposterous,  certainly,  than  for 
him   (supposing  he  was   doing  such   a 
tfafog)  to  be  caUme  for  sums  on  account 
of  an  expenditure  which  he  believed  to  be 
hidefinite*    But,  the  view  which  he  toolc 
of  the  thing  was  extremely  different.    He 
had  stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  the 
mim  to  be  laid  out  was  dOO,00&  ;  and  he 
flow  asked,  distinctly,  fbr  150,000/1  on  ae» 
oomit  of  it    He  had  no  hesitation  io  say- 
higf  that  certainly  nothing  which  was  con- 
templated—nor any  thing,  as  it  seemed 
to  huB,  which  could  reasonsblv  be  con- 
templated-^would  go  beyond  that  charge 
of  900,0002.  Obviously,  it  was  difficult  to 
come  to  any  detailed  estimate  at  the  pre- 
aent  moment,  because  a  portion  of  this 
900,0001.,  the  House  was  aware,  was  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  and 
hooaes  adjoining  Windsor  Castie  ;  and  to 
name  any  specific,  or  even  any  probable 
Blim  for  such  a  purchase  woma,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  for  government  to  raise  the 
nlailLet  imamst  itsdf.    With  regard  to  the 
eoone  of  alteration  which  was  to  be  pui^ 
4ned,ihe  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury 
was  mistaken  in  supponng  that  all  sorts 
of  tricks  were  to  bejdayed  irith  the  out- 
side of  the  Castie.  There  had  been  some 
buildings  of  bte  yean  added  to  the  main 
tftraetur^  which  wtn  not  very  effisctive 
in  the  way  of  convenience,  andperhaps  d^ 
fcimities,  rather  than  otherwise,  artmitec- 
teaBycMsiteed.    Thde  weretocome 
dowB$  bnipiio  hsBidwia  lobe  laid  vfon 


the  body  of  the  Castie  ;  in  Ihct,  the  |iad 
taste  of  making  any  deviaticfns  fironl  thb 
simple  grandeur  which  ^haraeterised  thto 
imuding  as  it  stood,  was  too  obviom, 
under  any  circumstances,  t^  be  hllen  into. 
The  course  which  was  proposed  was  thb 
-^our  arcl^tects  of  the  nrst*eiiinehce  werb 
to  be  called  upon  tofurnish  plans,tiie  nature 
of  the  Work  Wanted,  and  the  amount  b^ 
expense  allowed,  being  explained  to  theiA 
beforehand.  They  Weire  to  be  sho#n  tb^ 
want  of  accommodation  for  tiie  pekrsond 
residence  of  his  majesty,  hud  tiie  insuiftk 
cient  communicatidn  ekistin^  jit  present 
between  the  private  ^esidfeAce  ikhd  th6 
state  apartments ;  and  the  re^dharid  finv- 
provements  i^hic^  were  rieces^ry  ih  th6 
state  apartments  themscflves.  They  were 
tiien  to  be.toId«  that  SOO.OOOA  Ms  all  that 
could  be  aBowed  for  what  was  to  be'  dotoe^ 
and  that  tiiey  must  fiUme  their  plans  lit 
such  a  manneif  as  to  He  within  the  scope  of 
thiit  amount.  Nbw,  rei^y,  (hil,  be  appresi 
bended,  was  the  only  reasondile  conrie  td 
pursue.  For  If  arqbitects  had  been  let  to 
work  without  any  tidtice  of  mbnk  would 
be  paid  or  what  w^Krahted,  each  fM 
irouidhave  depended  upon  the  accidental 
fhncy  of  tlie  gentleman  who  dte^  it,  and 
so  nothing  like  kn  avaflablis  or  defiaiteoon^ 
elusion  would  have  been  gbt  at.  Indead. 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  more  suiprised 
at  the  objection  taken  to  the  preslent  Vote^ 
because  the  House  had  made  no  scruple  of 
granting  two  sums  for  buildln^ast  year-^ 
17,00tf.  to  the  board  of  Trade.  And 
40,0001.  fbr  the  new  library  to  tiie  Britisit 
Museum— without  anv  demand  that  plana 
or  estimates  should  be  produced*  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  sat  down  by  stating^ 
that,  as  far  as  regarded  the  question  of 
responsibility,  there  could  be  no  question 
that  all  responsibili^  belonged  to  thtf 
government.  In  an  amdr  which  was  pure* 
ly  a  matter  of  taste,  there  would  be  an  ad«^ 
vantage,  and  he  should  feel  It,  in  having* 
opinion  to  resort  to ;  but  the  commissioii' 
was  not  sosgested  a^th  any  vieW  w 
screen  miniKers  from  bttite.  Blam^  htf 
anticipated  none ;  because  he  had  n^ 
doubt  that  the  whole  arrangements  woiM" 
be  such  as  to  meet  the  pubhc  approbation; 
but  if  any  blame  did  arise,  it  would  be  the 
business  of  the  govemme6t  te  meet  it  i 
and,  akhot^  he  could  not  exactiy  agree 
that  a  minister  ought  to  have  his  head  eut^ 
xilS,  or  even  that  he  ought  to  Be  ImpeadW 
ed,  bt  such  amisdemeandur  aa  baa  taste^ 
yet,  whatever  reasonable  conseqaencea 
accrued  out  of  the  present  transaction^  hit 
should  be  ready  to  take  hia  share  o& 
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Mt.'Ettice  dbserred*  that  the  right  hoD. 
She  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  those 
j>D  his  side  of  the  House  only  justice, 
when  he  allowed  that  they  had  not  ex- 
jpressed  any    objection  to  put  Windsor 
X^astle  into  a  proper  state  for  the  residence 
c£  his  migesty.    He  perfectly  concurred 
in  the  expediency  of  that  intention,  and 
hoped    that   such   plans  and   estimates 
;would  be  formed  respecting  it»  as  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties.    When 
ffuch  plans  and  estimates  should  be  pro«- 
duced^  he  was  prepared  to  vote  a  sum  for 
parrying  them   into  effisct,  whether  the 
^um  required  was  precisely  300,000/.,  or 
whether  it  was  less,  or.  even  if  it  should 
amount  to  half  a  million*    Whatever  was 
necessary  for  his  majesty's  comfort  and 
dignity  ne  should  be  prepared  to  vote ; 
but  he  repeated,  that  he  must  have  the 
distinct  i^ans  and  estimates  before  him. 
To  this  conclusion  all  the  speeches  tend- 
ed whjcb  h^  had  heard,  even  that  of  the 
right  boo»  geAtien^an,  whose  plan  was,  to 
vse  a  vulgar  expression,  ^o  make   the 
^chitects  *\  cu^  their  coats  according  to 
their   clotfi.''    The    hon.  member  then 
proceeded  to  notice  the  intended  purchase 
9f  land  and  houses  at  Windsor,  and  wish- 
ed to  tsnow,  whether  that  purchase  might 
not  be  paid  for  by  a  ^le  or  exchange  of 
Crown  lands,  instead  of  putting  the  coun* 
try   to    expense^  when  the  remission  of 
Saxes  was  ^Q  very  desirable  i    He  should 
be  sorry  to   see  any  thing  disposed   of 
irbich  tended  to    the  comfort  or  to  the 
splendor  of  the  Crown.      It  had  been 
said,  for  instande,  **  sell  Kew,''  but  he  did 
i^otlike  the  idea  of  parting  withour  palaces 
or  roval  gardens.    But  the  ground-rents 
Yhich  had  )ic;crued  to  the  Crown  out  of 
^e  new  streets  in  Westminster  shed  no 
^stre  ppon  thet  hrone.    Since  what  was 
called  toe  hereditary  income  of  theking  bad 
been  given  up  for  the  civil  list,  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  the  Crown  should  have 
ground  to  let  put  to  tenants ;  and  the  sale 
qf  tbe^fi  grouqd-r^ts  in    Westminster 
might  cover  tbe  es^ppnse  of  the  purchase 
if}  be.  made  at  Windsor. .  The  hon.  mem* 
]}er  concluded  by  oo.ticing,  with  reference 
to  the  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  to  architectsemployed,  the 
peculiar  merit  of  a  new  church  which  had 
oeea  built  at  Cbelsea.    A  want  of  money 
had  prevented  tbe  building  from  being 
<iompleted  fsxactly  as  might  have  b^en 
wished ;  but  do  one  could  look  at  it  with- 
out paying  aVibttt^  to  t}ie, talents  of  the 
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The  Chancdhr  qf  ih9  Etehjuet 
that  the  ground-rents  to  which  the  fy 
member  alluded,  were  not  available  to  th* 
Crown,  but  were  paid  into  the  conaoift* 
dated  fund.  It  could  make  no  di&reooe» 
therefore,  whether  they  were  aold  to 
make  the  purchase  at  Windsor,  or  whether 
money  were  at  once  granted  for  that  ob« 
ject. 

Mr.  Caicri^  thought,  it  still  waa  sot 
quite  clear,  that,  with  reference  to  tbe  in* 
terest  of  moo^,  a  sale  might  not  be  wdm 
vantageous.  With  respect  to  tbe  nMn 
question,  however,  most  decidedly  he 
wished  to  see  an  estimate;  because^  it 
might  so  happen,  that  an  architect,  oo 
hearing  the  sum  to  which  he  was  limited, 
would  say,  that,  to  do  tbe  work  properly, 
that  sum  was  not  sufficient.  If  the  dum* 
ce)lor  of  the  Exchequer  would  pledae 
himself  distinctly  not  to  embark  in  ue 
work  unless  be  found  thedOO,OOOL  would 
be  sufficient  tp  complete  it  properly,  he 
would  give  the  money  oow ;  but,  if  not, 
he  should  yot^  for  the  postponement. 

The  Chancellor  qfihe  Exchequer  wsaA^  he 
coi^ld  have  no  objection  to  answer  the  hma^ 
member's  question.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  to  embark  in  tbe  preaent 
business,  either  as  regarded  purciiaaa  or 
building,  if  the  architects  represented  that 
300,000/.  was  insufficient  to  perform  tbe 
work  proposed  to  them,  in  the-  way  ia 
which  it  ought  to  be  done.  No  man,  be 
apprehended,  would  be  likely  to  plunge 
himself  into  bricks  and  mortar,  under  such 
circumstances. 

.  Lord  Milton  said,  that,  as  it  seemed  te 
him,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
must  support  the  proposition  of  the  hon* 
member  for  Aberdeen ;  because,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  pledged  himself,  that  he 
would  not  embark  in  the  work,  if  it  should 
appear  upon  inquiry  that  the  sum  allotted 
was  inadequate  to  complete  it.  Then  why 
not  make  that  inquirer  at  once,  and  defer 
the  vote  until  an  estimate  was  prepared  ^ 
Certainly,  ministers  ought  not  to  take 
any  money,  until  they  could  say  that  they 
had  seen  plans  and  estimates  which  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  grant  would  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  understood  all 
parties  to  concur  in  a  desire  to  further, 
up  to  any  reasonable  amount,  the  honour 
and  convenience  of  the  Crown.  The 
question  was,  as  to  the  moat  expedient 
mode  of  managing  the  transaction.  Thta 
might  be  done,  certainly,  by  oalliag  for 
pbms  find  efti|natea  of  expanse^  bai|;Mi# 
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exoemm  whidi  m  ■Iniost  everj  ease  arose 
above  etUmaiet  io  fanishedt  would  leave 
the  Hoiue  still  in  a  state  of  much  nncer^ 
taioty,  as  to  what  the  erentnal  cost  of  the 
work  would  ho^     Sveij  iosunce  which 
had  been  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  de* 
bace»  d^owed  how  verj  little  the  accuracy 
of  pJaos  and  estimates  was  to  be  relied 
on.    The  Penitentiary  and  the  Caledonian 
Can^y  were  cases  in  which  ^phws  and  esti* 
matea  had  been  presented,  and  yet  the 
Houaa  had  gone  further  than  it  originally 
intended.    The  betler  mode,  as  it  see^ied 
to  him,  of  confininff  the  expense  within 
a  given  limit,  wimla  be^  to  vote  the  par- 
ticular aum,  and  leave  the  responsibility 
of  not  exceeding  it,  with  the  govemneat. 
Whether  the  burthen  were  greater  or  less, 
in  any  given  way*  upon  sovernmeat,  the 
burthen  was  less  upon  the  House  in  the 
way  now  proposed.    He  should  certainly 
aupport  the  phin  of  voting  af  once  a  de^ 
finite  sun. 

Mr.  Tiemew  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
aecretaiy  baa  ohlv  done  jostice  to  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  be  sat,  in  stating, 
that  thev  were  actuated*  by-  a  common 
wish  to  oo  every  thing  that  was  necessary 
for  the  dignity  and  convenieoce  -  of  the 
Crown.  But,  the  security  which  the  right 
hon.  .pentleman  offered  upon  the  present 
occasion  i^aa  sudi  as  he  (Mr.  T.)  feared 
the  House  could  not  accept ;  because  a 
grant  of  150XXX)/.,  according  to  the  pre- 
aent  proposal,   would   appear  upon  the 
vote«,  and  nothing  at  all  to  justify  it.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that,  govern* 
ment  took  all  the  responsibility  upon  itself 
of  confining  the  ultimate  expense  of  the 
buildings  in  question  within  SOOiOOCtf. ; 
but  how,  in  fact,  could  that  be,  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  dis- 
tinctly, that  so  6ir  there  was  no  caknila- 
tioo  in  existence  upon  the  subject?  Surely 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  make 
the  ettimaf es  reyj uired.    There  were  the 
repaifs  to  be  psid  for ;  the  purchase  of 
land  and  houses;  and  the  interior  alterap 
tioos.  Now,  the  external  alterations  were 
mattsr  of  measurement;  any  architect 
would  give  the  ultimate  amount  without 
difficulty.    With  respect  to  the  land  and 
hoaws  purchased,  no  difficulty  bad  been 
found  in  preparing  similar  estimates,  in 
the  natter  of  the  new  Posl-offloe.    But 
here  there  was  no  estimate,  no  explani^ 
tioo  given  at  all.    The  ri|^t  hon.  gjentle- 
msa  laid,  "give  ns  SOO,00(M.,  and  we  will 
aikforao  oMwe;*'  hot  what  a  sitoatiot 
4idt|ia.leavr  tha.  CM9try  4n»  m^  tfpp 
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Iheb^gl  The  500,000(L  might  turn  due 
to  be  just  enough  to  spoil  every  thing 
that  was  already  existing  r  and^  in  sildi  a 
case,  what  could  •  ministers  do  but  oeam 
down  to  parliament,  and  say  they  had  been 
mistaken ;  and  what  could  any  parliansent 
do  under  such  drcuosstances,  but  grant 
more  money  to  complete  the  work?  Ha 
was  very  sorry  to  say  any  ^ling  which  had 
the  appearance  of  oppooitioa  to  the  vote 
before  the  House.  He  wished  much  to 
see  Windsor  Castle  put  into  a  suSdeaa 
state  of  fitness  and  repair,  and  thought 
there  could  be  no  difficult  In  namina  ao 
early  day  for  the  chanceUor  of  the  £x« 
chequer  to  bring  down  his  estimate ;  bat,: 
be  would  rather  vote  500,0091.  seeing,  hie 
way^  than  give  900,0Q0f.  in  the  drcim»- 
itances  under  which  the  piesent  grant  waa 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  Brcgden  observed,  that  according 
to  the  forma  of  the  House,  the  amendment 
could  not  postpone  thegranttoanyapedfio 
day.  All  that  could  be  done  waa  to  move 
its  postponement  generally.  •     > 

.  Lord  MHum  only  aslesd  to  have  the 
House  pfawed  where  the  dbanoellor  of  the» 
Exchequer  meant  to  place  himself » 'that 
it  might  not  be  called  upon  tatakeanjr 
step  aceomnanied  with  expense,,  until  vL 
was  ascertained  that  the  SOOyOOOi.  wouU 
accomplish  it. 

Mr.  Griy  Binmet  iwid,  that  part  of  the> 
work  at  Windsor  Castle  hsd  already  be-- 

Ci,  and  adverted  to  the  chao^  which 
taken  place  at  Windsor  since  Ae 
death  of  the  late  king.  The  park  could 
not  be  shut  up,  for  there  was  a  public  way 
went  through  it ;  but  even  the  freedom  of 
the  park  was  not  given  as  it  ought  to  be^ 
and. the  terrace  was  entirely  shut  op«  He* 
thought  this  waa  bad  taste,  and  baa  judg- 
ment in  every  way.  Nothinff  had  tended  * 
more  to  the  popularity  of  the  late  king 
than  the  freedom  with  which  he  used  to 
walk  upon  the  terrace,  in  the  view  of  his 
subjects.  He  perfecdy  remembered  the 
effect  which  the  sight  had  produced  upon 
himVbenabojf ;  and  it  had  .been  one  of 
the  most  pleasmg,  as  well  as  of  the  ansst 
impressive  description.  Hodid  notsmean 
to  say  any  thmg  oiTensive ;  but  ha  thea^  • 
that  a  hint  ahonld  be  givan  by  ministera 
in  the  proper  quarter  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Hum€t  as  he  could  not  fix  a  spe- 
cific daj,  was  content  to  move  the  post- 
ponement of  tha  grant  in  question  gene- 
rally.   He  hoped  that  inr bis  division  he' 
sheedd  hava  the  sttppaft  of  the  boo. 
her  fbr  Cerfc^CasUe,  apdaf  thf 
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fiif  Wasdiam;  luid  he  begged  to  femind 
Ifafoee  hoD.  gentlenen,  thai  it  was  al- 
BMMt  aa  order  ,«f  the  House,  and  cer^ 
taUj  a  maaum  which  thej  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  iiiciilcaiing»  that  the 
Hooae  should  never  en^arkinaoj expense 
without  having  plans  and  estimates  before 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  terrace  at 
Windsor  was  open  to  the  public  on  Sun- 
days, and  they  nad  the  benefit  of  the  band 
•f  music,  the  same  as  in  time  past*  It 
was  trtte»i  it  had  not  been  open  to  the  pub- 
Uo  on  the  other  days  of  the  wed[ ;  nor 
oouldit,  with  coorenienoe  to  the  party 
{or  whole  use  and  benefit  it  had  been  laid 
out.  There  was  not  afoot  of  ground  about 
the  domain  to  senre  for  a  promenade  ox* 
•opt  the  terrace )  and  certainly  it  could 
not  be  talked  of  as  an  innovation,  seeing 
^t,  for  ten  yean,  it  had  been  shut  up 
altogether,  and  that  from  circumstances 
which  no  human  prudence  could  controL 
.  Ms.  AUmromiy  complatned  of  the  want 
of  a  plan  and  of  estimates,  to  satisfy  that 
ps^per  joalonsy  which  dut  Hohso  ought  to 
entertain  with  lespect  to  any  grant  of  the 
public  tenes^     1--  J^8 

The  coattnittep  divided :  For  the  reso- 
hition  12S ;  for  the  amendment  54^ 
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moved 'tile  order  of  the  day 
into  a  committee   on  the 
Churches  acts, 

Mr.  Hviae  wished  to  know,  vrbmt 
the  nature  of  the  resolution  wtaich   the 
right  hon.  gendeman  intended.ta  ^ 

The  Chancdhr  qfihe  J&xehegu^r 
that   the   resoludon    was  for    gsmouag 
500,000/.  to  be  paid  faito  the  hands  <^she 
commissioners  appointed  under  tbe  aos 
for  buildhi^  new  onurches,  to  be  laid  eat 
by  them,  in  further  esecuticm   a£   the 
powers  of  the  said  acts- 
Mr.  Hume  complained,  Chat  wo  noeiee 
had  been  giten'  of  this  totewhidi  eonld 
hsTo  informed  gentiemen  of  the  natfiBC 
of  the  proposition  whidi  it  was  the  inten- 
tSon  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exciieqoer 
to  make.     The  invatiahle  Onatom  was^ 
te^t  an  estimate  shbuld  precede  a  gnmt ; 
whereas,  in  this  instance,  tiiere  was  no 
mendon  made  of  any  sum  of  money,  cnten 
in  the  notice  of  motion  entered  en  At 

Af  r.  W.  Cfmrtmmy  said,  tiiet  the  dmo^ 
ceUor  of  the  BzcheqoeiHliad  ^fon  notice 
of  a  resolution  in  the  committee,  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  given  notice  of  any 
•poctfic  sum,  but  after  his  statement  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seskiott,  and 
the  nodoe  of  the  present  resohitkm,  wlncii 
was  made  afew  nights  ago,  he  nnt  It  to 
the  House,  whether  the  object  of  nia  rese* 
lotion  of  to-night  could  be  mbtaken. 

Mr.  Hume  was  so  iar  from  anticipathig 
the  nature  of  the  resolution,  that  he  redly 
had  been  led  by  the  secretary  for  fbre^ 
affiurs  to  suppose,  that  the  plan  of  buikU 
ing  new  churches  was  laid  aside  for  the 
present,  because  the  money  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
West-India  churches. 

Mr.  Hobhtmie  said,  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  and  had 
been  so  fsr  deceived  Dy  the  explanation  of 
the  foreign  secretary,  that  he  had  actually 
con^tuiated  himself  on  being  for  the 
present  rid  of  the  discussion.  He  con* 
curred  with  his  hon.  friend  near  him  ia 
considering  this  a  most  profligate  mode 
of  lading  out  the  public  money.  He 
would  be  the  last  man  to  deny  the  people 
of  England  the  means- of  woiehipping  mo* 
cording  to  the  faith  and  disdplme  <?  the 
esttd>lishment.  Where?er  those  means 
were  now  defectife  thcfy'ooght  to  be  fhlly 
provided ;  bnf  not  by  extraordinary  grama 
of  the  publtc  money.  ItwasUsioteation, 
if  the  chttMdlor  or  the  iBschequer  shorid 
penlM  la  appl|bg  tUr  ^^Qedasa*^  e# 
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nioneir«  to  propose  anolherpiaiit  fiir  aore 

eligiUe  in  his  opinioiu    He  vonid  pvc^ 

pcMe  to  Uy  out  the  SMfiOOL  io  buyiag 

up  as  maoy  rotten  boroughs  as  die  money 

would  pureheset    He  wes  not  the  in- 

irenlor  of  the  |Jan.    The  credit  was  due 

to  Mr*  Pitt :  but  it  was  a  vary  good  plan ; 

nady  unl^u  he  deceived  hinsielf,  he  could 

produce  much  better  reasons  in  support 

of   it«  than  the  right   hon*  gentraman 

would  be.  able  to  urge  in  favour  of  his  new 

churobeSb    If  these  diorcbes  were  not  to 

be  built  this  year  why  should  the  House 

be  called  upon  to  vote  the  money. 

Mr.  J.  Smkh  did  not  like  this  mode  of 
applying  the  pobUc  asoaey  in  the  present 
aituation  of  the  country.    There  were  no 
petitions  on  the  table  in  favouro/  building 
these  chuicbea.    The  public  would  sub* 
acribe  towards  building  their  own  churches 
readily,  if  they  could  have  any  reasonable 
duure  of  the  control  and  appointment  of 
the   ministers.     There   were   in  many 
parte  of  the  kingdom,  the  most  scandalous 
atrog^ca  upon  this  subject.    He  did  not. 
profess  to  be  aecurately  acquainted  with 
the  ecclesiastical  law  of  presentations;: 
but,  if  ministers  could  Sad  a  remedy  for 
this  part  of  the  ease,  they  need  not  come 
to  parliament  for  grants  of  public-  montiy. 
to  build  churches.    The  people  would 
cheerfully  Uaa  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose.   But  how  could  the  parliament  ap« 
ply  money  in  thia  way,  when  thev  saw 
all  around  them  thousands  of  unbsppy 
wretches  lefl  to  all  the  disorders  and  mise* 
ries  attendant  on  an  unuught  condition. 
The  fifvt  duty  of  every  government  was 
tp  provide  instruction  for  iu  poor^-^a  duty 
the  execution  of  which  would  be  more 
plessing  to  the  Alnugbty  than  the  build- 
ipg  of  churches,    "l^  what  better  use 
could   this   money  be  applied  than  in 
furnifbiiig  the  means  of  education  to  the 
poor  of  ^land,  a  country  torn  with  die- 
orden  for  want  of  moral  improvement  and 
sound  instruction  i    At  any  rale  he  would 
try  this  prqposition  against  that  of  the- 
ngbi  hen.  aiaademaii  in  the  eommittee*    . 
!  Sir  J.  jffna^an  b^ged  the  House  to 
notice  a  singular  anomaly  between  the 
caies  of  Ireland  and  England.    While  the 
population  of  Irden^  composed   fife* 
vxths  of  Catboliafc  vste  taxed  for  the. 
buiidmg  ea.  well  as  the  repairing  of 
cborcbea  for  the  oneoi^A  who  were  Fso^ 
tsitsat»  the  people,of  J&eolaed*  who  wena 
Prst^ttaat^  were  only  called  ea  te  pa jr 
for  the  repairing  of  the  churohes*  and  tfeie 
poblifi  at  largQ  weso  lOMd  fiir  the  beiUf« 
ingoftfaem. 


.  Mr.  JSsaMv  saU,  that  a  petition  iseuMf 
shortly  be  presented  to  tho  Bouse  against^ 
this  apnropriatioo  of  the  piiblio  moeejr* 
No  douof  there  would  be  many  more  of  a; 
similar  nature,  particular^  from  tbe  Dis- 
senterSf  who  entertained  strong  ob^eeti^ae. 
to  a  measure,  in  none  of  Uie  beaefite  of 
which  they  were  toparticipate.  He  there- 
fore hoped  the  chancellor  of  Abe  EjLobo- 
quer  would  consent  to  postpoae  it  for  a-, 
snort  time. 

Mr.  Benn^t  comphuned,  that  theicsti*- 
mates  had  only  been  in  the  hands>otmew  ♦ 
ben  eight  hours,  and  that  it.  was  net  rea*^ 
sonable  to.  call  on  the  House  to  come  t& 
on  a  subject, .  respecting  whiehi 
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they  had  so  little  information. 

The  Ckameiiar  qf  rAe  JSecJbsfarf:  le-. 
greited  that  the  papers  had  not  been  de- 
livered at  an  earlier  period.  He  waa^ 
however,  far  from  wishing  to  entrap  tha. 
House  into  giving  an  opinion  which  tiMw. 
had  not  had  due  time  to  coasider.  Av 
though,  therefore,  he  had  been  desiroue 
to  explain  to  the  comoiittee  the  views,  ha 
entertained  on  this  subject,  he  would  noa^. 
seat  to  its  postponement  uetU  f  riday.. 
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Tuesdaijf,  April  6*  ] 

BuaiAu  IK  Irslahd  Bill.]     Lerd* 
HoUandf  before  the  order  of  the  day  was 
read»  for  this  bill  being  sent  to  a  couMait- 
tee,  rose   to   present  a  petition   on  tbe 
subject   which  had*  been  put  into  ?  his 
hands..   At   present  he  wished   to  give 
no  opinion  on  the  bill,  or  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  (Bontents  of  the  petition ;  for  ho' 
knew  nothing  about  the  provisions  of  tha. 
bill  which  \m  been  brought  up  from  the 
other  House;  he  knew  nothing  of  tbe 
law  of  the  case  or  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  petition  was  founded.    He  understood 
the  measure  to  be  conciliatorv,    but  to 
him  it  seemed  strange,  that  a  bill  intended  • 
to  sooth  angry  feelings  should  be  hurried 
thnough  tm  House  before  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  those  most  coaeerned  to 
suie  their  objections  to  it.    The  petition' 
complained,  that  while  the  bill  in  its  pre- 
amble  recoaniaed  the  right  of  toleration 
most  fully,  there  wasadaose  initencfoaob* 
iag  upon  that  right,  inasmuch  as  it  gava 
to  thecleigymaa  of  the  Protestant  church 
thepewar  of jufusiogaepoldire  toaiCatho* 
lie*    Thb  waa  sowing  die  sparilof  disa** 
niton  and  diacenteat»  and  partieolatiy  af^- 
fooled  thereily.of  l>tiUia.^  sanctiDainff. 
those .  praceedlogs  on  the  part  of  tha: 
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prvMAt  trdibldiop  wliieh  had  boto  oea* 
ibred  by  ererj  liberal  mind. 

•  Tbe  Bari  of  ZJoerpooi  merely  wished 
to  ttate  the  coane  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  bill.  Their  lotdsiiips  must  be  aware, 
by  the  votes  of  the  other  House,  that  this 
mattM*  had  early,  in  the  present  sesuon, 
been  brought  before  its  notice.  ^  Hiere 
were  evils  which  this  bill  was  introduced 
Sb  remedy,  and  it  wss  introduced  after  the 
aubject  had  been  well  considered  by  the 
law  officers  for  Ireland.  The  bill  was 
brouffht  up  to  their  lordships  on  Friday, 
and  had  been  printed ;  ana  he  was  not 
stware  of  any  unusual  haste  in  passing  it 
through  the  House.  •  None  of  the  standing 
orders  had  been  dispensed  with,  nor  had 
any  hasty  proceedings  taken  place. 

-  The  Earl  of  DanUey  believed  that  this 
nsaasure  was  intended  solely  to  produce 
beneficial  eflects  to 'Ireland ;  but  there  was 
<me  point  which  he  thought  worthy  of  their 
lordships  consideration.  No  person  need 
lie  informed  of  the  violence  ot  party  spirit 
in  Ireland;  and  he  thought  if  a  constant 
appeal  must  be  made  by  the  Catholics  to 
the-  Protestant  clergy  for .  permission  *  to 
bury,  this  could  only  be  productive  of 
vexation  and  animosity.  He  would  sug« 
geat  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
enact  that  the  Catholics  should  tie  entitled 
to  bi^y  tfief r  dead  in  the  church-yards,  on 
giving  notice  of  ^heir  intention.  He 
woim  allow  llie  Protestant  clergyman  a 
veto  atating  his  reasons  but  he  wished 
the  right  of  burial,  without  asking  his 
leave,  to  be  granted  to  the  Catholics.  He 
merely  threw  this  out  as  a  suggestion 
which,  perhaps,  the  noble  earl  oppos  te 
Bight  be  dbposed  to  adopt. 

•  The  Earl  of  Carmmon  did  not  think 
it  was  a*  good  reason  why  their  lordships 
should  not  discuss  a  meastire,  that  it  had 
been  maturely  considered  in  the  other 
House.  There  were  some  measures  which 
could  be  better  examined  by  their  lord- 
ships»  than  1^  the  other  House  of  Fariia- 
ment.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  much  on 
the  bill,  not  being  particularly  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  it 
applied.  But  it  would  appear  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  measure,  thiit  in  many  pa- 
rities there  was  no  churchy  and  in  still 
more,  no  resident  minister.  There  was  no 
pjace  to  tttoL  a  notice^  unless  it  was  post- 
ed on  the  ruins  of  a  church.  In  some 
caaes,  the  minister  who  would  have  to 
«V0  this  permission  resided  in  Enghind. 
As  to  the  churdi-yards  belonging  to  mo- 
laasieriea,  he  thought  it  aight  be  ppsaibie 
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to  give  the  people  the  right  of  vapidtiir^e 
in  them ;  and  ir  any  litigation  acM^  aome^ 
regulation  might  be  adopted  for  obtatnin^ 
the  consent  of  the  proprietors. 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  said,  that  to  the 
latter  suggestion  of  the  noble  ear)  he  had 
no  objection,  and  should  introduce  a  ver- 
bal amendment  into  the  clause  referred  ta. 
As  to  the  suggestion  relative  to  the  abseac 
ministers,  and  the  want  of  Churdiea,  there 
were  numerous  difficulties  in  the  wsy 
which  no  legislative   enactments  coukl 
meet,  without  a  mutual  disposition  on  tbe 
part  of  the  people;  and  if  tiiat  diapoaitiow 
existed,  the  regulations  of  this  bHI  would 
be  as  effectusl  as  any  which  could  be  pnH 
posed.    As-  to  the  suggestion  of  the  other 
noble  earl,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  tint 
it  could  be  acted  on.    No  doubtt  as  the 
law  at  present  stood,  tbe  churcb*yatdwss 
a  place  over  which  the  Rector  or  Vicar  sf 
the  parish  had  fbll  and  complete  authority 
It  was  his.    But  this  applied  to  Avieit- 
ants  as  well  as  Catholics ;  and  protestast 
dissenters  who  wished  to  have  a  faoefsl 
service  read  over  their  dead  were  obligtd 
to  ask  the  permission  of  the  rector.    As 
the  law  stood,  the  rector  was  boitod  to 
perform  the  funeral  service  in  -  his  own 
church-yard;  but  this  was  sitered  by  tlte 
present  bill.  -  The  Catholics,  as  he  under- 
stood,  in  general,  performed  the  whole  of 
the  funeral  service  in  their  houses,  and 
then  removed  the  body  to  the  chufcb-yaid* 
By  the  preseitt  bill,  the  Catholic  deifgy 
were  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  diurrii- 
yard,  and  there  perform  the  service,  if 
they  pleased.    And  here  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  one  word  of  the  most  re- 
verend archbishop,  alluded  to  in  tfie  pe> 
tition.      Certain  reflections  were  them 
thrown  <on  that  respectable  primate  which 
he  by  no  means  deserved.    At  the  very 
time  when  he  was  accused  of  interfering 
with  the  burial  of  the  Catholics,  he  was 
at  Leamington,  for  the  benefit  of  las 
health,  and  had  called  on  him  (lordX«») 
and  had  shewn  him  the  letters  be  bad  ra» 
ceived  on  the  subject.     It  was  bis  wish, 
that  no  more  distinctions  should  be  pre- 
served among  the  different  dasies  of  per- 
sons in  Ireland  than  could  poasibly  be 
avoided,  and  therefore  he  did  not  wiab^by 
a  legislative  enactment,  to  ghre  them  di& 
fbrent  burial  places*  Either  Uieir  lordships 
must  legiriate  for  every  drcmastaaoeooo- 
nocied  with  funerals,  or  they  mast  iemve 
a  discretion  somewhere  >and»  after  die 
fullest  aonsideratioo,  it  had  been  thought 
most  advisable  to  leave  this  diaeraiiaD  m 
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tbe  hmtB  tt  die  dBvgj^niiib.'  BiflMlili^ 
then  rtii  a  poniott  of  the  petmUe  oC 
theJHUh  «t«iki(,  tli«t  lift  objeee  iTtti  to  de^ 
clare«  that  all  clatM  of  hisoMjaily't  siib» 
jeeta  had  tha  taiaa  vigliC  of  iapMiut e.  It 
waa  not  poMible^  be  oamtaaad^  taeie 
werdi  moie^  ezpmtife,  and  the  poaror 
fjtm»t^  te  the  deffmnui  to  raiiiae  this  right 
waa  to  be  tttkan  in  oonfaacttoa  muk  this 
praambte.  in  leAiaiag  it,  aMo,  he-  wai 
Doand  to  inform  hb  diooataat  «Mch 
clearlj  thewedi  that  he  watooljr  to  rofoie 
it  on  tpacial  grounds,  which  greoads  ha 
waa  to  elate.  He  could  notiaj  what  a 
wrong-lieadad  man  might  do,  bat  ha 
ahooght  the  fretent  facnrily  as  good  a 
one  as  oonld  be  devised.  There  waaa  dil^ 
fieulty  in  fhmiiag  the  aasasare  so  as  to 
meet  all  the  circuoMtances  ^  the  case; 
bdt  l)e  thought  those  mast  aaterse  le  it 
would,  when  it  was  adopted,  he  meat  de» 
effous  of  its  oontinuaaoe. 

The  Earl  of  UmmA  aafd,  that  the 
CathelieB  of  irafamd  had  a  stroag  desire 
to  4iave  banal  nfaMes  im  the  suppressed 
«»m^enu<;  aDd>  tf  the  eiistiDg  law  wasal* 
tei^,  *he  had  no  doubt  Chat  arraagSmaou 
would  be  made  for  ihst  purpose  with  the 
proprietors* 

*  Lord  Hdkmd^  aiker  the  eKaianalien  of 
\ht  Bdbleesvl,  expressed  Ills  liaarty  cea- 
currence  with  the  objects  of  the  ImH, 
whic^,  he  was  eaofinoed,  were  enttfelj 
conciliatorjr ;  but  he  slili  thought  it  ens 
Ivarried  rather  toe  iwi  through  the 
House* 

Lord  Xtar  undeiateod,  heeaid,  Irom  the 
fiebie  eari,  uiat  the'€lerg3miao  was  bound 
40  aeoade  to  the  request  of  the  Catholies. 
He  would  suggest,  tbereferet  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  add  adausecbm- 
pelliog  Irim  to  grant  it?  By  this  act  it 
was  made  lawfiil  for  the  OathiaUfs  to  be 
buried  m  the  ohoroh^yarda;  aot  asaoy 
things  which  in  Iraland  ware  lawful  were 
not  done.  Much  rancour  and  ilUwill  had 
alresd^  spruog  from  the  right  claimed  by 
a  foolish  Plrotastant  elargyman  orar  a 
ehoreh-yard.  He  would  remind  the 
House  of  wliat  was  said  by  a  learned  di* 
vine,  that  if  the  IVatestanuinshed  topre- 
ssnre  tlie  churches,  they  should  leave  the 
•chuidi-yards  to  thh  Catholios* 

The  Earl  of  Hmrmhf  staled,  4ha  ob- 
jects of  the  bill  were  not  only  to  relieve 
Omholias,  hot  to  give  the  whole  bodvof 
ihMtiMters  the  right  of  sopoltorai  by  tliair 
•evB  detgyasan.    Aa  the  clawsa.stoad  re- 
I  Che  dargjrssaii^  vefushif  therighl, 
waa  beuB4  to  Haie  'las  reaam». 
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br  doiai^so,  this  nraMbO'Consldasedei 
nearly  synonymoos  with  his  hpiDg  onm* 
paNod  to  grant  it. 
The  bili  was  then  commillad.      • 


bOltSE  OF  COMMOTYSi 

'  5AfrT«TAx.]  Mr.  WodsAaase  mowed  fo/ 
<■<  a  ratura  of  the  totid  number  eC-  Sacisa 
Proseoutioas  that  have  been  ealered  durv 
mgtho  last  six  yeaia,  for  offelBdMegaiasI 
the  Salt«lawB ;  ibowing  timamooatof  pw» 
oaltiea  raoaived^  mid  the  particular  mmh 
bar  in  each  vear."  Hewishedatthesame 
t^pietoaskhisaightlicn.frisDd  ihojcbaa* 
oellor  of  tlie  Bxdieaaer  wtether,  in  the 
event  of  the  tax  oaiag  ceatinaad,  it 
would  not  bovpraclicable  to  remove  jonm 
of  the  restriatioos  oaasplained  of  in  the 
mode  of -coHecti^g^dm  laa* 
<  The  CkmnMonofike  Ewchefuer replied 
thaaheoDuMnit.antieipaCe  what  would 
be  the  daeisioii  of  the  Hciisa  upon  the 
boo.  geotlsamnVs  motioa,'<of  which  lie  had 
given  noticei  far<  a  •contfaMmace  of  tbia 
particahr  tax  s  bnt'he  had  wo  difficulty  in 
saying, that  if  itshoald  be  the  wisE of 
parliameat  to  continue  the  present  duty 
ne  hoped  that  aoma  meant  might  be  de« 
vised  for  relaxing  the  restrictions  which 
aiiose oiit .of  the nravioushig^ ^^^Y*  *°^ 
wfaieh  were  eoosidarad  aecbssaky  mcthd 
paeservatiaa of tlw revenuoj  Almleveata^ 
nesbouldleel  extremely  aaxieiui»  to  try 
every  possible  means  of  rdaxiag^  the  aeve* 
rity  of  the  eaibtiag.  seffulatioos;  fiurtber 
than  that  he  could  «ot^edgeMasalf« 
•  Mr.  Arib^  vosa  to  exprem  a  considers 
able  degree  of  suvprise  at  the  notice  which 
the*  bom^  member  fiir-ibriiUp  had  givan 
yesterday.  He  did  not  «t  thp  •  tinie  mel  it 
decorone  to  aoiamdvert  npon  that  notioa  t 
but  he  rejoiced  exceedmglyeit  the  present 
oppertumty  of  dalieeriog  iusomoiqn  npon 
the  subject.  He.  was  astonished  at  t^ 
attempt  now  to  osll  upon  them  to  bresic 
through  a  soleaui  oompact,  by  which  it 
was  stipufaOadK  that  the  oresent  duty 
•should  expire  on  tim  5th  of  January  nexl 
The  way  m  which  Una  notice  was  ooi^ 
ducted,  looked  as  if  the  hen.  BDaflsber  had 
some  bargain  to  make  fior  the  public; 
which  he  deemed  more'  aseiiil  than  that 
to  which  the- House  stood -committed,  for 
the  abolition  of  this  tax»  -He  was  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  cool  and  calm  manner 
in  wbiah  the  Chanceller  of  the  Exchaquer 
seemed  to  meet  the^hoo.  meari»ev's  views. 
What  ware  the  people  to  depend  upon,  Jf 
N 
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diM  pledge  nere.iMUied  ?  Wbat  faKh 
eottld  the  people  be  .expected  to  ba?e  for 
any  future  act,  solemnly  promised  tebed  one 
by  the  parliament,  if  tnia  .plec^e  were*so 
easily  renounced,  and  this  odious  tax  con- 
tinued ?  And*  A)i^  wbftt  were  they  to  vio- 
late their  pledge?  For  patronage;  for  it 
was  idle  to  talk  of  getting  rid  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  restrictions.  Tbey  could 
not  be  got  rid  of,  as  long  as  the  revenue 
continued  to  be  raised  upon  the  article. 
He  was  slad  of  this  opportunity  of  early 
ptodaunrag  to  the  House  and  the  country 
the  nature  of  the  attempt  which  was  about 
to  be  made.  He  was  t^ally  astonished; 
that  the  chancelliNr  of  the  Excheouer, 
who  had  hitherto  conducted  himself  so 
candidly,  and,  he  might  add,  so  coosider- 
ately,  towards  the  country,  should  now 
appear  in  the  slightest  degree  to  lend  him- 
self to  a  breach  of  compact  to  whidi  he 
was  himself  a  party. .  The  tax  ought  to 
be  got  rid  of  SHogether.  It  was  ver^  easy 
to  say  that  it  was  only  two  shillmgs  at 
present ;  but  the  country  might  rely  upon 
It,  that  if  a  partide  of  the  tax  were  suf- 
fered to  ronaln,  a  spekly  opportunity 
would  be  taken,  when  the  government 
wanted  moqeyt  of  addine  to  the  present 
tax.  Instead  of  2f.  it  might  again  become 
fifteen. 

Mr.  fVodehome  complained,  that  the 
hop.  member  had  thrown  out  a  hint,  that^ 
in  proposin|[  the  continuance  of  this  tax, 
be  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  hia  majesty's  ministers.  He  de* 
nied  the  insinuatien,  and  had  distinctly 
intimated,  when  he  gave  hb  notice,  that 
be  was  acting  with  bon.  members  at  both 
sid^  of  the  House  in  his  view  of  this  sub- 
ject. He  respected  as  much  as  any  man 
the  faith  of  parKamait.  but  he  disliked  the 
use  of  the  word  as  a  mere  bagbear.  The 
faith  of  parliament  could  only  be  formed 
upon  a  deliberate  view  of  the  whole 
•question. 

Mr.  Brighi  conceived,  that  the  oppres- 
sions under  which  the  subject  laboured 
from  th»  tax  two  yeav  ago,  ought  to 
have  been  entirely  removed  ny  this  time. 
•He  wished  to  know  whia  alterations  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made  in 
.the  excise  regulations  regarding  salt  since 
■Ihe  dttfey  of  lOt.  had  been  remitted.  In- 
atead  or  telling  them  of  the  improvements 
which  be  hoped. would  take  place,  the 
riff ht  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  iiuorm  them 
of  tiie  improvements  which  had  alomdy 
.taken  place.  He  considered  that  grant 
•benefit  would  be  done  t^  the  fit heriea  by 


reiiidfSQg  life,  remainiiijg^  ditties  on  *aal^  ; 
and  he  therefore  trusted  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  coitopel  geiverameiit  to 
abandon  them. 

Sir  «/•  WroUesky  tnialed,  that  gevam* 
ment  would  remit  the  remaining  salt  du- 
ties. He  never  knew  any  measure  which 
had  given  greater  satislaction  to  tl^  coun- 
try, than  the  remission  of  that  part  of 
them  which  had  been  already  abandoned. 

Mr.  W.  Smiih  said,  that  though  the 
existing  duty  of  2«.  on  salt  had  only  been 
expected  to  produce  200,000^  it  had 
oroduoed  860,000/.  during  the  last  year. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  other  tax  could 
be  de? ised,  which  would  raise  an  equal 
sum  with  the  same  facility.  He,  never- 
theless, would  not  vote  for  its  eomin  nance, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  keep  up  the  ma- 
cliinery  for  collecting  it  at  the  present 
expense. 

Mr.  H,  Oume^  spoke  in  fiivour  of  re- 
mitting the  remmning  salt  duties. 

Lord  MiiioH  felt  considerable  nppre- 
benaion  respecting  the  continuance  of  this 
tax.  because  he  waa  convinced  that  no 
other  tax  could  be  eooally  injurious  to  the 
country.  He  referreo  to  the  great  increuse 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  consumption 
of  salt,  as  a  proof  of  the  benefit  the  coun- 
try had  derived  from  the  reausaion  of  tlie 
lOf.  duty. 

Sir  AT.  JV.  Ridky  was  of  opwlon,  tiiat 
the  House,  after  reducing  the  outy  of  lOs.. 
had  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  reduce  the 
remsining  duty  of  2f.  It  would  thua 
strike  sau  out  of  the  list  of  articles  which 
were  subjected  to  taxation.  The  tax  on 
salt,  in  his  opinion,  placed  fetters  upon  all 
liberal  principles  of  trade. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

DXFXNCB  BT  CoUNaXL  IIT  CAaXS  OF 

FxLOMY.]  Mr  Geoi^Lamb  presented 
a  petition  from  certain  Jurymen,  aetting 
forth, 

<•  That  the  petitionees,  fully  sensible 
of  the  invaluable  privilege  of  Jury  Trials, 
and  deshrotts  of  seeing  Uiam.  8»  complete 
as  human  institutions  wfll  admit,  feel  it 
their  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
prisoaer*s  counsel,  which  they  humbly 
conceive  have  strong  claims  to  a  legisla- 
tive remedy ;  with  every  disposition  to 
defcide  justly,  the  petitioaers  have  found 
by  experience,  in  the  «ourte  of  their  at- 
tendances as  Jurymen,  at  the  Old  Bailej. 
that  the  opening  statement  for  the  pro- 
aectttiott  too  ftequently  leaves  an  onpiw* 
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sion  more  onftToaraUe  to  the  prisbaef  at 
the  bar  |htn  the  evidence  of  itself  could 
have  produced;  and  it  has  always  sounded 
harsh  to  the  petitioners  to  hear  it  announ- 
ced from  ^tbe  bencb^  that  the  counsel,  to 
whom  the  prisoner  has  committed  his 
defence,  cannot  be  permitted  to  address 
the  jurj  in  hir  behalf,  nor  reply  to  the 
charges  which  have,  or  have  not,  been 
aubstantiated  by  the  witnesses;  thepe- 
tkionera  have  felt  their  sitnattoh  pecu- 
liarly painful  and  embarrassing  when  the 
prisoner's  faculties,  perhaps  surprised  by 
aQch  an  intimation,  are  too  much  absorbed 
io  the  difficulties  of  his  unhappy  curcum- 
atancea  to  admit  of  an  effort  cowards  his 
4»wn  justification  against  the  stiitenients  of 
the  prosecutor's  ceuotel,  often  uninten- 
tionsJIy  aggravated  through  seal  on  mis- 
conception ;  and  it  is  purely  with  a  view 
to  the  attainment  of  imparUal  justice,  that 
the  petitioners  humbly  submit  to  the  seri- 
CMis  consideration  of  the  House,  the  ezpe« 
dieney  of  allowing  every  accused  person 
the  fiill  benefit  of  counsel,  as  in  ^ases  of 
Misdemeanor,  and  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Civil  Couru/' 

After  the  petition  had  been  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr  Geargg  Lam6rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Uouae  to  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  The  bill  which  he 
DOW  meant  to  move  for  leave  to  introduce, 
although  not  a  novelty  in  that  House,  yet ; 
did  nocentn^y  resemble  that  which  had  | 
been  iotroduoed  at  difireat  timea  by  the 
hoo.  member  for  Galway^  .However,  it 
was  not  on  accxMmt  of  any  diffisrence  of 
opinion  with  his  hon.  friend,  that  he  now 
alood  in  his  shoes.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  entirely  with  his  concurrence;  indieed 
at  hia  particular  request,  that  be  now.  came 
forward  with  the  present  measure.  His 
bon«friend  badsod^terouaa  method  of  get^ 
ting  bifla  through  the  House,  that  he  had, 
perhaps,  done  wrong  in  taking  this  bill  out 
of  his  hands;  half  as  he  had  undertaken 
the  office  of  piloting  it  through  the  Hoose, 
be  would  shortlv  explain  the  poiata  in 
which  it  differed  from  the  lull  formerly 
introduced  by  hia  hion.  friend.  The  prin* 
cipal  poinCa  of  difhrenoe  were  these.  Hia 
hen.  friend  coafiaed  Ufa  allowance  of 
opanaal  to  each  pvisoavra  aa  were  indicted 
for  oapital  crimea':  he  extended  it  Io  aH 
piaonte  whatsoever.  Hia  lioo.  friend 
nad  io  hia  prialed  bill  iaaerted  a  daose^ 
aathoristay  the  jodge  to  assign  oounael 
to  the  prisoner  aa 'in  oama  of  treason.  He 
(Ml  u)  wBiM  00  aiaignmrtit  of  ooaoad 


by  the  fudge  necessary,  but  me  the  pri* 
souer  the  same  liberty  to  sdect  counsel 
to  speak  for  him,  as  he  now  possessed  in 
cases  of.raisdemeanor  and  of  civil  action. 
He  was  well  aware,  that,  in  propoaing 
these  alterations  hi  our  criminal  sj-^stem, 
he  was  running  counter  to  all  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  professioo  to  which  he  had 
formerly  tbe  honour,  to  belong ;  but  lie 
proposed  them  for  the  consideration  of  ihe 
House,  because  he  thdught  (hat  the  eoda 
of  criminal  justice  could  not  well  be  at* 
tained  without  them.  He  knei^,  that 
though  the  profession  of  the  law  were  in 
general  hostile  to' the  change  which  bet 
wished  to  make,  there  were  many  strong 
opinions  in  favour  of  it,  given  by  those 
'  who  had  long  belonged  to  ir.  Every  un- 
learned person  who  attended  our  criminal 
courts  was  struck  by  the  unfairness  of  our 
present  practice.  The  first  comment 
which  they  made  upon  it  was-«<*  Why  da 
you  not  give  ihe  prisoner  the  aame  liberty 
to  address  tbe  jury  by  counsel  tint  you 
give  to  bis  prosecutor  ?**  And,  in  all  the 
discussions  which  he  had  heard  between 
learned  arid  unlearned  persons  on  thia* 
point,  it  some  lx>w  or  other  happened^  that 
the  unlearned  person  alwaya  obtained  the 
better  of  the  argument.  . 

Having  now  stated  what  made  against 
his  propnaition,  he  would  proceed  to  state' 
what  made  for  it.  In  the  first  plaoe,  he 
had  tlie  opinion'of  Mr.  Justice  Biackstone 
in  his  favour,  and,  in  the  next,  he  had  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  constitution  itsdf. 
He  should  dweHshortly  oh* this  branch  of 
the  subject ;  for  tboo^h  it  was  dry,  it  was 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  entirely 
in  silence.  Mr.  Justice  Biackstone,  in 
commenting  imon  the  ntle,  that  no  coun- 
sel shall  be  atfow^d  a  prisoner  upon  his 
trial  upon  die  general  issue  in  any  capital 
crime,  observes  *<  that  it  is  not.  at  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  tbe  humane  treat- 
meat  of  prisoners  by  the  English  law.  For 
upon  what  face  of  reason  can  that  assist* 
anoe  be  denied  to  save  the  life  of  a  nian,* 
wnich  yet  is  allowed  him  in  jproseeotiona 
for  every  petty  trespass  ?  Nor, .  indaed, 
is  it,  strictly  speaking, .a  part  of  ouc  aa*. 
dent  law,  for  the  Mirrour,.haviilg  observ- 
ed the  neoemtty  of  counsel  id  cfril  suits, 
*  who  knew  how  to  forward  and  defiend  the 
cauie  by  the  rolea  of  law  aad  customs  of 
the  realm/  inanediattfy  aubjoina,  *and 
more  necessary  are  they  fbr  defence  upon 
indietasenta  and-  appeals  of  fUoiiy,  than 
opoa  other  venial  causes.''^  Re OmnoefH 
tenM  that,  ttU  the  le^  of  Edward  lst.» 
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ooft^if^l  trart  allowed  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  pcisoner  on  ail  eaaet  of  private  wrong. 
•i^Tlia  lion*  geallemao  then  ncoceeded  to 
obsecT^  that*  until  a  late  periody  the  ri^bt 
of  eoftplojiog  counsdf  and  other  priTiJe- 
g^it.io  caaea  oC  high  treaaon»  belonged 
only  to  the  Crown :  biity  since  the  passing 
of  tbe  toeaBon  acts»  the  Crown  .gave  up 
that  partieniar  right,  which  ii  ban  prei^ 
ously  retained  for  its  proteetioot  and  the 
accused  was  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of 
counsel.  Still,  however,  in  cases  of  felony, 
die  private  prosecutor  only  had  the  right 
to  call  in  counsel  to  his  aia :  that  advan« 
tage  waa  denied  to  the  party  piosecuted. 
This  was  a  strange  anoniaiy»  when  the 
Crown  had  given  upasimilar  righL  What 
be  called  upon  theJlQuse  to  do  at  present 
was,  to  fill  op  a  ^p  between  the  proceed- 
ings in  cases  of  high  treason  and  offelony, 
and  to  allow  generally  the  employment  of 
counsel.  Looking  to  those  sages  of  the 
law  who  advocatM  the  existing  system, 
he  found.  them»  in  his  opinion,  more  in  fa^* 
vour  of  its  abolition,  in  consequence  of  the 
absurd  reasons  which  they  aaduced  in  its 
behalf,  than  those  who  actually  opposed 
the  praolice.  The  reason  given  by  lord* 
Coke  in  support  of  the  withholding,  the 
aid  of  counsel  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and 
which  was  afterwards  defended  by  other 
lawvera,  waa  clearly  laid  down  by  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  in  the  case  of  lord  Com- 
wallia.  The  argument  was,  *<  that  die 
fouler  the  crime  is,  thedeaser  and  plainer 
the  proof  ought  tO' be*  No  other  good 
taMon  can  be  ffj^en  for  the  law's  refilsing 
nounsel  where  lifie  is  concerned,  than  that 
the  evidence  on  which  the  individual  is 
aouflfat  to  be  condeoaned  mtut  be  so  per- 
fectly decisive  that  all  the  counsel  in  the 
world  cannot  gainsay  it."  This  nndoubt* 
edlj  waa  the  best  reason  that  could  be 
assigned  for  the  practice.  Still,  however, 
ha  would  uj9  let  counsel  be  employed  on 
each  side :  let  them  hdvanoe  all  that  they 
oonU  for  and  a^amst  the  accnsed :  let  tfaie 
testimony*  be  sifted  and  examined  tho- 
roiqjyy;  and»  after  all  this,  if  the  evidence 
be  strong  jiud  dear-- if  it  were  of  the  de- 
acription  alluded  to  by  lord  ^*- * 


Ibe  raaolt  would  jost  be  the  sane  as  if  no 


counsel  bad  been  employed,  and  the  pub- 
lic saiisftctioa  WBoold  be  much  greater* 
The  doctrine  hid  down  on  the  trial  of 
Cooke,  the  reafcide,  was  ainuhr  to  that 
wUch  fan  had  just  adverted  to.  The 
^idge  timie  observed.  «'  That  wUdi  I 
bmw  toaay  ii  diis,  that  the  nvMnctt'ia  so 
dent  tlMMKj^OQi  who^kenaiiiiaidbv 


stands  it.    It  is  qallnd  evidenoe*  hecaiinn 
it  is  evident.    It  is  one  reason  why  couo^ 
sel  shall  not  be  eonployed  in  nuittera  of 
bot,  that  the  matter  is  so  phun  that  every 
one,  both  jury  and  commissioneaa,  who 
hear  it,,  must  be  convinced  that  tha  piri« 
soner  iajustly  coniwcted.'*    However  tp^ 
ciotts  an4  feasible  such  a  doctrjue  ouglit 
be,  it  was  undod>tedly  firaught  with  hard* 
shLs. 

Sul,  it  was  said,  that  tke  judge  was  iil« 
ways  counsd  for   the  d<»firndaiit.      He 
thought  it  was  most  uofortunate«  tbat 
lord  Ccte,  or  any  other  sage  of  the  law, 
shoiild  have  pronounced  such  a  doctrineu 
The  Court  codd  not  be  counsel  Car  the 
prisoner ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  In 
act  eqodly  and  impartially  for  dl  jiartiaa 
brought  before  it.    On   this   pout  he 
wodd  refor  ton  speech  made  by  Slr% 
Whitlocke,  durisig  toe  time  of  the  Com* 
monweakh,  in   w  ooocse  of  a  debate 
which  took  place  on  a  motion  to  s«dude 
lawyers  from  sitting  in  that  House  in  alL 
dme  to  come.    The  name  of  the  person 
who  brought  forward  diat  most  becribli 
modon,  if  he  might  be  dlowedso  lo  tenn 
it  was  not  given ;  hot  it  appeared  that 
many  observadons  had  been  made.m  ra«i 
iirobadon  of  the  pvacdoe  of  not  dkwiog 
counsel  to  speak  foe  prisoners,  and  Mr. 
Whitlodce  tnua  exprcnsed  hiraadf ;  **  the 
worthy  gendeasan  una  pleased  to  say  one 
thing  with  some  weight,   that  htwyen 
were  permitted  to  counsd  and  plead  fiw 
men,  in  matters  touching  tbdr  estates  and 
liberdes ;  but,  in  the  greatest  matters  of 
all  others  concermng  aman's  life  and  pea* 
terity,   lawyers  were  not  permitted  te 
plead  for  their  dienls.    0  oonfesa  I  oae« 
not   answer   this  objaedon,    that,    for 
a  trespaaa  of  a  sizpenee  vdue^  a  man 
may  have  a  eonnaellnr  te  plead  for  him, 
but  where  hia  life  aadpoatsiity  are  cqb» 
cemed,  he  is  not  admitted  this  privilege 
andhdp   of  lainrens*    A  law  to  lefann 
this,  I  think,  wonid  be  just,  and  give  tight 
to  the  people.    What  is  sdd  hi  ddeooe 
or  escnse  of  this  custom  is,  that  the  judgea 
are  ef  counsd  for  the  priaonem,  aad  aae 
to  see  tbat  they  have  BO  wrong.    And,am 
they  not  to  takethesaasecare  of  all  causes 
dmt  shall  be  tried  beCoie diem?*'*  What 
waa  thece^  if  the  psnmiple  of  aOowiae 
coonsd  in  other  oasea  wsasnUowed,  which 


made  folnmr  a  spedd  eieeptmn  ^   Hia 
should  wist  to  see  the  asaamt 


eadndod 


fimm  aO  our  law  bnok%  which 
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I  the  jiidge  «•  consiel  fir  pnsoBen.  The 
e  adoplieo  of  tnch  a  principle,  oar  criminal 
\  reoordB  hcd  proved  to  be  productive  oC 
I  greal  miacbieC  It  led  ako  lo  a  diversity 
I  of  praGtiee»  accordiog  to  the  individiuu 
liMiiings  or  viewe  of  jodget.  Our  cri- 
miaAl  re coffdt  oontained  ilbiftiatioos  of 
theeeeftetfl*  There  wies  reported  in  the 
book%..a  caaeof  a  woman  duraed  with 
child^narder.  The  counsel  for  the  prose* 
GUlioii.  bad  foigotten,  aaiil  after  the  case 
waa  cIoied»  ia  put  the  qiieation  m  to  the 
Beak  af  Ihe  chiid;  the  jadge,  acting  upon 
tbaaiaaiiin«  that  he  was  counsel  for  the 
priaaBer»  wnald  not  allow  ^e  question  to 
he  auhaeqaently  pat»  aad  as.  the  atx.of  the* 
cbild  was  stated  in  the  iodiccnient»  the 
priaoDer  waa  acquitted,  though  there  was 
no  doobi  o(  her  guilt*  There  was  another 
o^a€  on  record*  where  tha  judge,  disr^ 
gardkigthe  masim,  hadpwt  a  queslioii 
for  tha  fuither  elucidatioa  af  cMdenoe, 
when  theadsonar  immediately  told  tha 
jvdge,  f'That  iflehad  been,  aa  the^Iaav 
oonteiaplalad,  hk  counad,  he  woidd  not 
have  pat  aodi  a  ^uestian."  loboih  ia- 
stanoes  tha  situation  of  the  judge  was  a 
most^aiaful  one..  In  Dyer's  reporuit 
waa  laid  down*  **  that  the  Court  are  to  be 
counsel  for  the  prisonert  so  far  as  to  see 
that  all  thiap»*on  all  aides,  are  ooaduoted 
with  imparttahty."  It  waa  the  duty  of 
tha  judge  to  take  care  that  oothiag  but 
piihuG  Juslica  was  adatiniatered;  and,  in 
nia  jipiiMdn,thejudgp  who*  showed  aU  tha 
anxiety  and  aAufeaoesa  which  became  a 
hiced  oouasel,  was  act  peiiNtning  his 
dii^  aropeily.  If*  however*  tha  jod  ge 
aatiuuiy  wished  tohscome  the  prisoner's 
counseithahad  net  theaaeana.  What  in- 
fonnatioB  Ukd  the  judge  to  guide  him, 
except  tha  depoaitiona  of  the  prosacntar  ? 
Many  circumstanoes,  kaown  only  to  tiie 
prisonert  might  be  most  material  to  hia 
oefenca,  if  rnunaci  were  emplwjred  for 
him,  af  which  the  judge  must  be  entirdjr 
ignorant.  The  judge  aoaldveceive  nojnfor- 
matianoat  of  court*  and  he  must  be  eatiia- 
ly  unaoqnaiat^  with  various  pomts  which, 
bk  cross  wamination,  might  be  of  great 
uaportance  to  tha  acouaed  party.  How, 
thea,  could  the  judge  be  cauasel  for  the 
prisoner?  Ha  wouM  admil,  for  the  sake 
of  asgumant,  that  an.  unpartial  iudge 
might  be  of  aMna  benefit  to  the  prisoner 
tmm  a  retained  counse) ;  hut  they  ought 
not  to  fimet,  that  die  uopartiality  of  the 
Hgonw>tako  mUitata  against  the  pri- 
Mar^  In  tha  case  of  Udall,  a  puntan 
""^^^1^  which  occunad  in  ttie  reign  of 
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£ltaaheth».  the  prisonerasked  **  How  many 
of  the  jury  am  I*  by  law*'  permitted  lo 
challenge?"    The  answer  of  the  judge 

was  ■*  ay*  I  am  not  to  tell  you  that;  1  sittO' 
judge*  andnot  to  give  you  counsel."*  In 

*ir John  Ferrdt*s  OBse«  which  ha(^eaed  in 
the  same  reign*  a  simiW  answerwaa  giTSo^ 
Therefore*  inie  admittedfbr  amoment*tiiat 
there  wera  timca  when  the  judge  was  pva- 
ferable  to  a  counsel*  he  must  also  observe 
that  there  had  been  times — ^very  dEffereae 
indeed  from  the  present,  but  whidi  might 
retUBn«-«when  prisoners  were  oblmedto 
depend  on  the  tender'  mercies  of  sodk 
men  aa  chief  justice  Jeffries,  judge  Page, 
or  Mr.  justice  Alybone.  He  had  hiihet* 
to  only  applied-  himself  to  answer  such 
statements  as  he  ibuod  in  boofca  in  de« 
fence  of  this  practice. 

.  He  would  now  come  to  the  immediate 

ntion.  itself.    Hia  learned  frienAii  no 
It.  would  observe,   «*  Ail  you  have 
stated  is  very  well ;  but  what  practical 
eviihaa  resulted  Aram  the  present  system?** 
Here  ho  begged  to  say,  that  there  was  one 
pomt  wUra  appealed  to  htm  to  be  of  no 
little  importance.    Ha  did  not  consider  it 
enough  that  a  system  of  criminal  law 
diottid  be  really  just  and  impartial;  itf 
ought  to  be  fully  impressed  on  the  minda' 
isf  the  people  tlwt  It  waa  so.  [Hear].    IH' 
coming  to  this  part  of  the  Miestion^  he  felt 
hiasseif  o  little  emhanassed^  because  if  be* 
referied'to  recent  oases,  it  might- be^mp** 
peaedthathe  iotendedtO'tfaiow  solne  slur* 
on  the  administration  of  crimitifd  Jteisdee;* 
which*  however,  he  would  say*  notwich*- 
standing  thia  defect  was*  as  it  ought  to  be« 
the  adimration  of  the  world,    loe  caseS| 
however*  which  he  woidd  select*  were 
those  in  which  the  prisoner  hiboured  under 
difficulties,  and  waa  expoaed  to  injustice, ' 
of  the  mastnakmble  naturei    What  was* 
the  abject  or  allewmg  persona  to  defend 
themsMes  ?    Was  it  not.  that,  as  ihr  aa 
paaaible*  their  interests  should  be  protect- 
ed }    But  was  that  the  caae*  when  men  of 
inferior  mind  and  talent  were  opposed  to 
skiKd  and  able  advocates  ?    Atthetuae 
ofthe  pawing  of  the  treaaoa  hills*  the  at* 
torney-^eneral  admitted  that  they  were 
prepared  to  give  the  accused  an  oppeslu- 
nity*soferaswaspossible*  ofbeing  defend- 
ed by  men  equal  in  ability  to  those  by . 
whomthevi  weieprasecutedK  Tbiaceuldaet ' 
formerly  be  done*  under  the  cemBKiti  dkw 
cumstancesi  of  every-da^  occorrence»  o# 
mereage  infirmity  *idiocy,  insantiy  or  ignor* 
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anceofthe  prisoner  on  trfal;  Pft)visu>nwa8 
DOW  made  on  that  point  in  cases  of  high 
treason;  hut,  with  regard  to  felony,  the 
defect  siUl  remained.    What  did  lord  Lo* 
yatt  «ay  on  this  very  point  ?    <*  If  you  da 
not  allow  me  counsel,  my  lords,  it  is  im* 
possible  for  me  to  make  any  defence^  by 
reason  of  my  infirroi^.    I  do  not  see,  i 
do  not  hear.    I  csme  up  to  the  bar  at  the 
hazard  of  my  life.    I  have  fainted  several 
times,  I  iiave  been  up  so  early,  ever  since- 
foiir  o'clock  this  moreiog.  I  therefore  ask* 
for  assistance,  and  if  you  do  not  allow  me- 
counsdlf  or  such  aid  as  is*  necessary,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  meto  make  any  defence 
at  all.''  He  alluded  particularly  tothiscase 
because,  though  lord  Lovatt's  guilt  was 
evident,  yet  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment felt  so  strongly  the  injustice  which 
was  done,  that,  by  the  hands  of  sir  W. 
Young,  the  chief  manager,   a  bill  was- 
brought  into  parliament  to  allow  counsel 
to  plead  for  persons  impeached  by  that 
House ;  which  was  not  previously  the  case. 
After  that,  he  found  it  said  by  writers  of 
acme  note,  that  the  proceedings  against 
the  old,  the  double  traitor^  lord  Lov^tt, 
clearly  as  his  guilt  was  manifested,  were 
rather  harsh.   In  cases  where  oiience  was 
committed  under  circumstances  of  insani- 
ty! was  it  fitting  to  call  on  the  individual 
to  state  how  it  orJgindfted,  and  how  it  acted 
on  him,  with  respect  to  the  immediate 
matter  of  charge  ?    But*  it  was  scarcely 
80  bad  to  refuse  the  aid  of  counsel  where 
t^re  was  actual  insanity,  as  where  that 
species  of  infirmity  existed  which,  (hough 
i(  impsH^d  his  faculties,  did  not  prevent 
t|ie  accused  f/om  pleading.    This  situa- 
tion was. well  described  by  Mr.  Peere 
Williams,  after  the  trial  of  lord  Winton, 
when  he  observed,  <<1  have  nothing  else  to 
say  of  this  unhappy  lord,  who  is  not  insane 
enough  to  be  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  law,  nor  sane  enough  to  do  himself 
service  in  any  respect  iHiatever.*'    The 
ill  effects  of  compeliiog  iodividoab  to  coiw 
struct  and   dehver   their   own   defence 
were  observablei  on  puny  oc^asiona.  The 
efforts    of  a  man,  under  an  accusation 
which  drew  the  public  attention  towards 
him,  if  at  all  ingQnious»  had  a  fearful  effect 
on  the  weak  and  uninformed.    However 
guilty  the  individual  might  be,  his  boldness 
became  the  theque  of  gratulationamongst 
those  who  mistook  a  hardened  carriage 
for.  true  bravery.    One  case  of  this  kind, 
and  a  case  of  mucb  celebrity,  had  recently 
occurred.    He  alluded  to  the  conduct 
of  the  ruffian,  ThorteU,  who  had 


ced  theoonnty  of  Hertford  by  the  murder 
of  his  friend,  and  who  had  caused  so  manjr 
people  to  disgrace  themselves  by  the  ato* 
pjd  admiration  they  had  bestowed  on  bia 
defence      [Hear,  hear].     He  would  ask 
whether  that  culprit,  pending  his  trial, 
was  not  very  much  buoyed  up,  not  writh 
the  hope  of  an  acquittal,  bat  wkh  the  idea 
that 'the  silly  tirade  which  he  had' written 
would  be  heard  with  interest  and  would- 
live  whan  he  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his* 
crime.    He  hoped  to  die  witk  some  denee 
of  6clat ;  and  .he  set  off  against  the  «nme 
of  murder,  the  reflection  that  his  exit 
would  be  talked  of  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   This  was,  therefore,  to  institute  a 
criterion  for  the  appreciation  of  •  criminal' 
conduct,  different  from  that  which  ought, 
to  exist.    It  was  to  cause  the  measure  of 
guilt  to  be  estimated,  not  according  to  the' 
quantum  of  proof,  but  according, to  the 
ability  of  the  prisoner.    Thei?e  was  looe 
question  which  he  did  not  think  would  be 
urged  substantially  and  by  itself  on  this 
occasion ;  andyet  he  believed,from  convert 
sations  which  he  had  on  this  subject^  that 
it  weired  considerably  witli  some  persons 
in  their  view  of  the  Idw..   He!  albded  to 
the  effect  which  an  alteration  in  the  law 
would  have  as  to  the  occnpatio'a  of  the  * 
time  of  the  judges.    He  believed  the  line  * 
of  Pope,  that  **  Hungry  judges  soon  their 
sentence  sign,"  never  was  justified  by  any 
occurrence.    But  if  he  were  told  that  a 
saving  of  time  of  the  judges  was  the  only 
reason  why  this  practice  shotdd  be  coa- 
tinned,  those  who  held  such  a  doctrine 
mi^ht  be  accused  of  favouring  such  ^q 
opnnion.  It  was  said,  that  the  observations 
of  a  counsel,  in  defence  of  a  prisoner  ca« 
pitsUy   charged,   would  go  for  nothing. 
That  might  be :  but  he  could  saf(dy  say, 
that  while  he  practised  at  the  bar,  be  had 
known  many  cases,  in  which,  if  the  aid  of 
counsel  had  been   allowed,  the  verdict 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfaetoij  ^ 
to  the  public.    He  had  laid  on  their  taUe 
a  petition,  in  which  several  persons  who 
were  frequently  engiKedas  jurors  in  cri- 
minal casesi  stated,  that  they  would  feel 
much  more  confident  in  giving  their  ver- 
dicts if  prisoners  were  allowed  iJia  full 
benefit  of  counsel,  instead  of  irestrtcting 
the  employment  of  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  talent,  to  -  the  prosecuting  padies* 
Could  any  counsel  however  cancudt  *  when 
stating  a  case  avoid  stretchiog  the  matter 
a  littb  too  far,  or  refrain  entirely.fcooa 
drawing  apy  unfair  inference?    Let  it  be 
recoUc^ed  that,  in  cases  of  circumstantial 
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evidence^  there  always  repiahied  a  bare 
possibility  that  tbe  individual  might  be 
iQooceQt.    That  circuoifltance  had  alwavs 
a  great  e0ect  on  the  public  mind*  and  be 
wouldi  by.  the  eiDploymeni  of  counsel  for 
the  accused— by  giving  him  the  gr^test 
latitude  of  defences-reduce  that  potsibi.- 
lity  to  the  smallest  point.    As  the  custom 
BOW  was»  justice  he  repeated  could  not  be 
done  satisfactorily.    The  public  in  gene- 
ral, and  those  who    witnessed  criminal 
trials,  wouid  not  be  sati86ed«  unless  the 
accused  party  had  tbe  pritilese  pf  defen- 
ding himself  by  his  counsel,    Mu<^  might 
be  said  about  the  danger  of  s^ing  and 
exciting  the  passions  by  the  force  ofelo- 
auence;  but>  he  asked«  was  not^tbe  danger 
-the  same  in  cases  of  mipdemeanor  ?   Many 
charges  of  nusdemeanor  consigned  a  man 
to  infamy,  and  cast  a  blot  on  his  posterity. 
'In  cases  of  that  kind  did  not  the  witness- 
es, the  counsel  and  the  judges,  feel  as 
nuoh  as  they  possibly  could  do  if  the 
charge  were  ome  affecting  life  and  death  I 
But  it  appeared  that»in  such  cases,,  the 
judges,  .counsel,  and  witnesses,  restrained 
.their  feelings  and  passions.    If  it  were  so, 
why  should  they  not  act  with  equal  disqre- 
.tion  when  th^  charge  was  capital  ?    He 
could  not  sei6  any  evil  that  was  likely  to 
resuk  XroBti  allowing  counsel,  to  plead  for 
•persons  charged  with  felony.     On.  the 
.contrary,  be  conceived  it  woiud  be  an  im* 
provement  in  the  administration,  of  justice 
which  would  be  most  sstisfaotory  to  the 
•public ;  and  therefore  he  should  conclude 
with  moving,  <*That  leave  be  gWao  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  persons  prosecuted 
for  felony  to  defend  by  counsel^  as  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor.*' 

Mr.  Nwth  said,  that  be  always  felt  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  this 
couatry  to  be  one  of  iu  n<4ilest  and  proud- 
est boasts;  and  if  there  was  any  particular 
department  in  that  code  which  pre-:emi- 
neatly  attra<;ted  admiration,  it  was  the 
departmeat  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  introduced  the  subject  had 
referred.  Had  he  to  discuss  that  subject 
with  any  enlightened  foreigner,*  he  should 
.faaTelfeit  it  necessary  to  advert  to  topics 
.which  were  unnecessary  in  addressing 
himself  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
and  to  that  House.  He  should  mive  dwdt 
upon  that  guarded  caution  to  obtain  an 
impaitial  and  indifferent  tribunal;  he 
should  have  proved  to  him  the  anaous 
care  which  diaracterised  the  law,  to^ex- 
cUide,  by  the  severest  scrutiny,  the  possi- 
.  ble  operation  of  any  undue  or  pre-con- 


ceived  impressions.    AboTO  all,  he  would 
caH  upon  hkn  to  observe  that  presiding 
spirit,  of  humjinity,  as  active  as  it  was 
benevolent,  which  from  the  bench  itself, 
when  the  life  of  the  accused  was  risked, 
so  frequently  tended  to  rebuke  the  seve- 
rity of  the  law.    The  question,  in  order 
to  be  properly  discussed,  ought  to  have 
beep  put  on  the  right  ground.    It  should 
be  recollected,  that  first,  by  law,  loade 
sacred  by  usage,  the  counsel  for  the  pri« 
spner  had  now  the  power  not  alone  of 
speaking  on  all  le^al  questions  that  mi^ht 
arise,  but  of  examining  i^id  cross-examin- 
ing witnesses.    It  was  also  tlie  duty^^-a 
duty  never  over-looked-^of  the  judge  to 
take  care,  that  no  evidence,  not  bearing 
on  the  case,  but  which  from  its  tendency 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner, 
should  be  received— that  every  part  of  the 
evidence  was  noted  down,  and  that  strict 
vigilance,  was  observed  to  treasure  up 
every    thing    that    operated    ia.  favour 
of  the  accused.    He  should  also  remind 
the  hon.  and  learned,  gentleman,  that 
it  was.  besides,  the  duty  of  the  judge 
to  sum  up'  the  whole  evidence  most  im- 
partially, and  to  tell  the  jury,  that  if  one 
amonpt  them,  even  the  most  scrupulous, 
felt  any  doubt,  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
they  were  boi^nd  to  give  to  the  prisoner. 
But,  said  the .  hon.  and  learned  mover, 
there  was  somethioff  more  due  to  humani- 
ty.   Coimsel  should  be  all<nred  to  make 
a  speech  on  evidence  for  the  prisoner.  He 
doubted  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  fully  and  fairly  considered 
the  proposition,    ft  was  defended  on  tbe 
practice  of  such  a  privilege  being  allowed 
to  the  prosecutor.    But,  he  felt  justified 
in  stating,  that  as  the  law  now  stood,  no 
abuse  was  the  result  of  such  a  practice. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  felt  him- 
self bound  by  an  obligation  stronger  tiban 
law  itself— the  obligation  of  honour  and 
mercy— a  deference  to  the  court,  and  a 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  his  brother  bar- 
risters, to  offer  a  plain,  colourless  state- 
ment of  the  case,  without  a  single  attempt 
to  aggravate.    He  knew  it  was  presumed, 
that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  would 
feel  an  equal  restraint.    It  might  be  %q^ 
but  he  apprehended  the  result  would  be 
different*.  He  did  believe,  that  un^er  such 
a  permission,  an  ingenious  counsel  would 
feel  it  his  duty  to  exert  every  faculty  for 
his  client— th<|t  he  would  make  an  animat- 
ed fippeal  to  the  passions  of  the  jury;  and» 
where  he  could  not  persuade,  he  would 
endeavour  to  affect.     To  suppose,  that 
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oountel'woaldfeeVrestmini  wm  fonSMe* 
It  migln  be  a  qaestien  of  minor  morabi 
fir  of  tajq^r  morals*  That;  however,  was 
a  pmnt  of  casuistry  irhioh  be  sbould  4t0t 
4lliefi  discuss ;  but  his  impressiumrasi  that 
the  contrsry  woald  be  the  case*  La^  the 
tloose  fora  oieaieiit  anticipate  what  woidd 
bt  the  case  ifthe  hon.  and  learned  ^n- 
tletnan's  proposition  were  converted  into 
law.  Was  it  to  be  suppdlsedi  ifthe  coveo- 
ael  for  the  prosecotion  had  made  tiie 
Btoiplest  and  least  prejudiced  address  con- 
ceivable to  the  jurji  that  his  learned  bro* 
.  ther,  who  would  trend  closely  upon  the 
lieels  of  the  other  in  his  address^  woold 
abstain  from  urging  every  oonsideralion^ 
whether  justly  or  not,  that  mfght  lell  for 
bis  unfortunate  client?  Was  it  to  be 
•upposed,  that  becauie  the  former  had 
confined  himself  to  a  plain  and  ^ncoloar- 
€d  statement  of  facts,  the  latter  would  not 
decorate  his  speech  with  every  ornament 
of  fancy  that  was  calcttlated  to  bewilder 
the  jury  and  lead  them^ away  finon  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.  It  was  raipossible  that 
such  should  not  be  the  -  case.  He  might 
be  told  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  case ; 
but  he  was  predating  what  would  be^ 
and  not  what  ought  to  be«  He  was  a»- 
aerting  that  whi(£  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature  rendered  inevitable.  The  propo* 
aition,  therefore,  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  thi»— to  change  the  sober 
floor  of  a  couH  of  justice  into  an  arena  for 
two  ingenious  combatants  to  disphiy  their 
strength  and  agility  in  ;  the  staike  for 
which  thev  pkyed  l>eing^nothing  less  than 
the  life  of  man. 

But,  a  still  farther  cdtisequence  would 
fellow  from  the  adoption  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  proposition.  It  was 
this— that  if  the  legislature  gave  to  the 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  counsel,  they  might 
run  a  great  risk  of  diminishing  the  vigilance 
of ^  the  judge.  There  could  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  integrity  ^nd  watchful- 
ness with  which  all  the  learned  judges  at 
present  presided  over  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  in  this  country.  But, 
ifthe  judge*  who  according  to  the  present 
mode  of  criminal  trial,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
attend  to  every  thing  that  could  make  an 
impression  favourable  to  the.  prisoner, 
found  that  that  duty  had  devolved  to 
ethers,  was  there  not  some  risk,  that  what- 
ever his  sense  of  the  responsibility  that 
would  still  rest  upon  him,  and  however 
Aat  *ense  imght  struggle  with  the  indo* 
lenoe  of  human  nature,  there  would 
eaist  mimerous  cases  in  which  his  vigi- 


lance would  relaa,  in  which  he  woidd 
shrink  from'  the  burthen  which  at  pneaent 
he  bore  with  ateOTity ;  and  in  which  theva» 
fin-e  the  person  charged  with  a  crimliisl 
offence,  instcfad  of  haijng  for  bis  camnel 
(as  acoording  to  the  present  practice)  the 
judge  on  the  bench,  would  have  for  bis 
counsel  merely  a  paid  advocate?— Bnt,  it 
wait  contended  by  the  hon.  and  leanied 
mover,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
advocate  woald  of  course  do  iustioe  to  the 
prisoner.  No  doubt  he  would,  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  powers.  But,  might  not 
those  powers  be  much  inferior  in  Quality 
and  extent  to  the  powers  of  the  judge  oa 
the  bench  I  And«  would  what  would  faH 
from  such  an  advocate  go  to  the  jurv-box 
with  the  weight  that  must  iavanably  ac- 
company every  observation  proceeding 
from  the  judge  on  the  bench  ?  However 
sound  the  advocate's  arguments,  however 
Undeniable  his  inferences,  yet  everf  thing 
that  he  uttered  would  be  listenea  to  by 
the  jury  with:  doubt  and  hesitation;  b^ 
cause  they  would  km>#  that  he  was  a  paid 
advocate,  speaking  froni  bis  brief. 

But  that  was  not  all.  It  was  not  nsere- 
ly  that  what  came  fironi  a  conasel  for  the 
prisoner  wmdd  not  have  e(]ual  we^lit  in 
the  jury-hot  with  what  might  oem&  frooi 
the  judge  \  the  proposed  altsratkin  woidd 
be  attended  with  other  resultsi  In  nfaie 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  judge  would  feel  bhn^ 
self  called  upon,  after  an  able  and  poweiw 
fal  advocate  had  been  heard  on  behalf  ef 
the  prisoner,  to  task  his  faculties  to  the 
uttermost,  ib  order  to  reaiove  the  preju- 
dices which  the  address  of  that  advocate 
was  oakttlated  to  make  dn  she  minds  of 
the  jury.  In  doing  this,  it  was  possible 
that  the  judge  might  insensibly  become 
the  advocate  for  the  prosecution.  If  the 
false  impression  which  the  prisonei^acoon- 
sel  had  endeavoured  to  create  was  a  strong 
one,  the  judge  woold,  to  counteract  it, 
naturally  argue  strenuously.  Nov,  it  was 
difficult  toargue  strenuously  withoat  being 
led  to  argue  warmly.  The  judge  would 
press  his  argument  nirther,  perhaps,  than 
strict  justice  demanded;  and  tlHis  the 
jury  would  leave  *the  box  with  an  tmprea- 
sion  made  upon  their  minds  by  the  jadffe* 
exacdy  the  reverse  of  chat  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  administration  of  the 
crimroal  law,  they  wduld  receive  from  htm. 
The-proposed  alteration*wOttld,  therefore, 
turn  out  to  be  completely  opposite  in  ifls 
teirdency  to  that  which  was  hoped  front  it, 
-as  far  asit  regarded  the  {^risonei^s  daima  to 
humanity  and  due  atti^iftioa  fo  his  tntereata* 
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^ .  But,  a^iem  were  other  end  still  mere 
important  contiderationi  connected  with 
tiie  eauat  administration  of  justicet  which 
must. nave  great  weight  on  every  reason* 
wkhle  miqdt  in  inducing  a  resistance  to  the 
proposed  alteration.      He 'had  already 
asdterted  tp  that  rule  in  the  English  law, 
iwliich  required  that  the  jury  should  be 
lanaoimous  in  their  verdict.    There  might 
l>e  many  objections  to  that  rule.    He  was 
not  then  called  upon  to  defend  it.    He 
liad  a  right  to  auume,  that  its  expediency 
wau  unquestioned.     He  had  a  right  to 
argue  upon  the  rule  as  a  settled  principle 
of  law.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
did  not  propose  to  make  any  change  in 
that  rule.    Now,  the  judge  was  required 
to  atate  to  the  jurv,  that  if  they  had  any 
reaaooable  ground  of  doubt  as  to  the  guilt 
9f  the  prisoner,  the  latter  was  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt  in  their  verdict. 
It  was  probable,  that  there  never  was  a 
jury,  in  the  number  of  which  might  not  be 
found  some  one  individual  of  tender  and 
•crupulous  conscience ;  some  one  indivi- 
dual probably  of  feeUer  intellect  than  his 
aaaociatea.       We  had  seen  the  plainest 
caaea  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
juriea,  the  circumstances  of  which,  never- 
thelefc,  made  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  some  individual  of  the  jury,  such  as  he 
had  described,  whicl|  imprenion  that  indi- 
w^dual  was  pleased  to  call  doubt.    Now, 
waa  it  desirable  in  the  practice  of  our  cri- 
oiaal  courts  to  add  to  that  original  evil 
—to  add  to  the  doubt  frequently  felt  by 
aome  weaker-minded  member  otthe  jury, 
the  additional  doubt  that  would  be  gene- 
rated by  a  skilful  advocate,  employing 
one,  two,  or  three  hours  to  enlarge  the 
little  speck  on  the  disk  of  understanding 
of  auch  a  person,  until  it.  eclipsed  the 
whole  of  his  reason^    Was  that  to  be 
wiahed  for  ?    Would  it  be  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  justice  I     He 
should  be  told,  perhaps,  tbiat  such  a  tri- 
umph woidd  serve  to  snow  the  professional 
skill  of  the  man  by  whom  it  was  achieved. 
True,  it  would  be  the  victory  of  the  ad- 
vocate ;  but  it  would  be  a  victory  gained 
at  the  expense  of  every  consideration  of 
justice  and  national  benefit. 

fiut,  there  was  an  argument  still  behind, 
which  appeared  to,  him  to  be  of  infinitely 

greater  importance  tlian  any  which  he  had 
itherto  advanced  in  hostility  to  the  hon. 
tnd  learned  gentleman's  proposition.  It 
^  an  argument,  the  force  of  which  he 
^oght  it  was  impossible  for  the  hon.  and 
learped  gentleman  himsdf  to  deny.  The 
VOLrXI. 


I  proposed  change  was  not  called  for  by  the 
voice  of  the  people.    He  would  not  then 
stop  to  inquire,  whether  the  passage  whick 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  quo- 
ted from  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  bore 
the  exact  meaning  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  imputed  to  it*    Ho 
rather  thought  that  that  passage  had  re- 
ference to  what  might  oe  considered  a 
strict  rule  of  law,  rather  than  to  ihe  pvac^ 
tice  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jui* 
tice.    But,  supposing  that  that  pas^g^ 
ought  really  to  be  interpreted  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  interpreted  it,  what 
was  the  natural  inference  ?    Mr.  Justit?e 
Blackstone's  book  had,  for  many  years, 
been  in  every  body's  hands.    It  did  not 
merely  lie  on   the  shelves  of  lawyers, 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  all  country  gentle- 
men, and  indeed  of  individuals  of  every 
class  and  description;  and  yet,  notwitb* 
standing  the  work  containing  the  passage 
in  question  had. been  so  long  under  the 
eyes  of  every  member  of  the  community, 
it  was  only  now  discovered,  that  the  inno- 
vation proposed  to  be  introduced  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ought  to  be 
made.    The  voice  of  the  people  had  been 
altogether  silent.    This  silence  provedt 
that  the  measure  was  unnecessary,  for  it 
was  wholly  uncalled  for.    He  bagged  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  pardon.  Ho 
bad  brought  to  the  House  m  test  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England  on  this 
subject.    He  had.  presented  to  the  House 
a  petition  upon  it.     A  single  petition  ! 
Were^the  people  of  England  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  their  opinions  or  wishes 
upon  a  great  public  Question  by  a  single 
petition  r    The  people  of  England,  at  nie 
present   moment   interested    themselves 
deeply  in  the  question  of  ameliorathigthe 
condition  of  slavef  in  the  West  Indies.  Did 
they  express  that  interest  in  a  single  pe- 
tition ?      Why  the  Uble  of  that  House 
would  have  been  loaded^they  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  petitions  on  this 
subject,  if  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
England  had  been  in  accordance  with  that 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Their 
silence  was  the  best  testimony  that  could 
be  adduced  against  the  proposftion.    To 
that  silence  he  confidently  appealed  in 
support  of  his  opposition  to  the  motion.  It 
was  true  that  two  or  three  dilettanti  law- 
yers, and  two  or  three  dilettanti  philoso- 
phers might  wish  for  such  a  change  as  that 
proposea ;  but  the  question  was,  whether 
the  sense  of  the  people  at  large  was  in  its 
favour  ?  Whenever  a  grievance  was  prov- 
O 
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to  iht  hfpxttttA  of  the  horf.  add  lecmed 
gerttlemtin,  the  dd  of  a  couDBtfl  would  be 
useful  to  a  priiouer,  that  aid  wai  rendered 
useless  by  his  tecdving  the  mueh  mcire 
eticieot  aid  of  the  law.  It  Waa  aingular 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ahofuld 
have  resorted  in  his  argutnent  to  a  recenc 
case,  which  had  unfortunately  excited  so 
much  public  attention,  as  a  case  whicfc 
strongly  manifbsted  the  benefit  #hich  a 
prisoner  would  derive  ftota  counsel.  The 
circumstances  of  that  case  mnst  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  «f  the  House.  No  man 
could  deny,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man  admitted,  the  great  talents  of  Thor* 
tell  on  that  occasion.  Did  h*  (Mr.  >^.) 
say  too  much  when  he  said,  that  that  pri- 
soner would  be  very  fortunate  who  should 
meet  with  a  counsel  possessing  as  much 
talent  as  was  evinced  by  the  prisoner  in 
the  case  to  which  he  alluded  ?  As  to  in- 
formation respecting  the  merits  of  the 
case,  who  could  have  shown  more  informs* 
tion  than  diat  individual  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  any  difference  could  have  result- 
ed, if  the  speech  made  bv  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  on  that  occasion  had  been  made 
by  a  counsel  t  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  however,  by  an  inversion  of 
reasoning  which  he  (Mr.  N.)  could  not 
comprehend,  maintained,  that  that  was 
the  very  reason  why  the  prisoner's 
ease  ought  to  have  been  in  the  bands  of 
counsel. 

He  would  ttotir  beg  teave  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  general  question  of  the  ei- 
pediency  of  maldng  such  alterations  ai 
that  now  proposed,  where  they  were  not 
called  for  by  general  opinion.  The  forms 
of  Che  administration  or  justice,  which  they 
were  all  in  the  habit  of  loving  and  admi- 
ring,  were  certain  positive  institutions. 
If  a  question  were  put  to  him  in  his 
closet,  or  by  a  strlmger,  whether  in  bH 
opinion  there  were  no  better  forms  of  sd' 
ministering  justice,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that,  however  good  the  EogKsh 
fbrms,  there  might  not  be  others  equsliy 
good,  or  perhaps  better.  But,  was  he  for 
that  reason  suddenly  to  abandon  a  sy^em 
so  long  endeared  to  his  alfections,  tliat 
admiration  of  it  had  become  by  habit  what 
some  would  perhaps  call^a  prejudice,  or  a 
pattion?  He  might  be.told,  for  instance, 
that  it  would  be  better  if  a  Jury  were 
composed  of  ten  persons;  for  thut  there 
was  magic  in  decimal  arithmetic;  or  fhat 
the^e  was  magie  in  an  odd  nvMbefi  and 
therefore  that  a  Jury  should  be  composed 
of  thiftoeo  pcffsoBS.    But  was  he  therefort 


ed  really  to  exist,  he  trusted  tliat  h^  shduld 
be  as  ready  as  any  man  to  concur  in  taking 
that  grievance  into  consideration  ;  but  he 
must  first  be  assured,  that  it  was  consideN 
ed  a  grievance;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  receive  that  assurance  would  be 
by  a  general  complaint  of  it.  H^  was  not 
one  of  those  who  would  eo  seeking  for 
grievances,  tnining  into  tne  earth,  and 
making  a  geological  surveT»  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  them  to  light,  when  at 
the  very  lime  he  might  walk  securely  and 
lirmly  on  the  surface,  and  breathe  and  en- 
joy the  fresh  air  unmolestedly. 

As  to  the  cases  which  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  cited,  they  were  all  im- 
peachments for  hifth  tresson ;    in  which 
this  defect,  as  the  lion,  and  learned  gen- 
tleman termed  it,  had  been  remedied,  and 
respecting  which,  therefore,  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  legislature  was  unnecessary. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not 
quoted  a  single  case  of  a  capital  felony, 
in  which  alone  the  complaint  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  could  fairly  be  made. 
But,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said, 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  there  might 
be  80  perfect  a  balance  between  innocence 
and  guiJt,  and  so  much  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining which  scale  preponderated,  that 
it  wasactually  essential  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  that  the  prisoner  should 
have  counsel ;  and  he  haa  instanced  Uie 
^Bse  of  Patch,  in  confirmation  of  that  opi- 
nion. It  was  very  true.  It  was  perfectly  true. 
There  were  cases  in  which  tne  most  acute 
understanding  would  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, after  the  strictest  survey  ofall  the  cir- 
cumstances adduced  in  evidence,  to  deter- 
mine on  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
In  such  cases  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man maintained,  that  the  prisoner  ought  to 
receive  the  aid  of  counsel ;    and  he  asked 
how  any  one  could  answer  his  argument 
in  support  of  that  proposition  ?    Tne  way 
in  which  he  (Mr.  North)  would  answer  it 
was,  by  telling  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman—-what,  however,  that  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  knew  perfectly  well — 
that  in  all  such  cases  of  extreme  difficulty, 
the  law  gave  the  prisoner  a  shield,  more 
extensive  and  powerful,  than  any  counsel 
could  throw  over  him»    It  told  the  jury, 
that  they  must  not  trifle  with  the  life  of  a 
prisoner;  that  they  must  weigh  sdl  the  cir- 
cumstances adduced,  both  against  him  and 
in  his  favour ;  and  that  ifthey  entertained 
any  reasonable  doubt  with  respect  to  hit 
guilt,  they  wcfe  bound  to  acquit  him.   Sb 
tliat  in  the  only  cases  in  which,  according 
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!•  eontent  to  obiuige  the  pretent  DOinbcr 
of  so  EnglUh  Jury  \   By  no  m^aat.   For 
then  •  Jury  would  oeue  to  be  that   to 
which  Eogliahmen  had  loog  looked  with 
ireneratioD»  aod  on  which  they  were  accog- 
tomed  to  rely  for  the  proteqtion  of  their 
liTei  and  property.    <<  Oh  but,"  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentlenao  would  p^claim^ 
''your  argument  it  applicable  onljr  to  a 
geoeral  change  in  the  adainiiiFatioii  of 
the  Umt.    What  I  want  to  get  rid  of  is 
•Q  anonaaly ;  and  all  that  I  call  on  the 
Houae  to  do  is«  to  trantfer  to  the  erimioal 
lair  the  rule  that  at  preaeot  pre?iMb  ia  the 
otvil  law/'    But  he  begged  t^ebverve* 
that  the  caiea  were  exeeediegly  cUfer ent. 
IVaa  tb0  boo-  aod  learned  gentlevum  pre- 
pared to  go  the  whole  lanj^th  of  hif  argu- 
jMiHt  and  traoafer  ell  the  ofngea  of  the 
4Bttil  or  the  criminal  lew?    But  he  was 
eure  the  good  #enie  of  the  bon«  and  learned 
geotleroao  would  never  admit  that  it  wae 
•dfiaaUe  to  aifimilale  the  crnaibal  and 
the  civil  oodet  of  juriapredence.    If  he 
did  what  woeld  be  the  conaequence  ?  The 
vightt  of  property    were   frequently  for 
twenty  or  thirly  year*  the  lubject  of  liti- 
gatioo  in  the  court  of  Chancery:  they 
were  thent   perhaps,  transferred  to  other 
juriadiciions ;  to  a  court  of  appeal,  or 
perhaps  to  a  trial  by^  jury.    Was  it  desirap 
ble  that  an  inquiry  into  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  a  priiontr  should  last  equally 
Jaiag  and  go  through  as  many  stages?    He 
was  fove  the  boo.  aod  learned  gentleman 
would  net  go  this  length;  and  he  was 
iherefiMw  Soend  to  acknowledges  that 
idbeit  waa  no  &ir  analogy  between  the 
Iwo  oaaea.    It  was  not  the  importance 
of  ibe  stahe»  but  the  nalove  of  the  inquiry, 
which  tequired  a  diAreooe  of  proceeding- 
Aa  with  regard  to  ciyil  caaea,  their  aom^ 
fdemty  freqnetttlj  feodered  it  necessary 
to  subject  them  to  a  kmg  oourae  of  legal 
Invosti^oD,  so  with  regard  to  erimioal 
caaest  it  was  the  fairest  plan  to  decide 
quealioos  afectingeTeo  tbeUvea  of  hmnan 
beings  in  n  fi^r  hours. 

These  weie  aone  of  the  conaideratioos 
wUcb  induced  him  to  cpppse  the  boo. 
an4  leaeaed  gentleman'a  proposition,  eeeo 
at  ao  early  a  period  aa  the  motion  for 
leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill.  He  repeated,  that 
if  any  real  gnevance  existed,  he  woidd  be 
m  forward  as  any  man  to  propose  a  remedy 
fcr  it,  or  to  join  with  mqr  one  in  derising 
aueb  a.  remedy.  But  this  grievance  had 
bean  deteoton  oaly  within  tiM  last  year  or 
two.  To  show  that  a  remedy  for  it  was 
SmeraVy  desir^  the  boo.  and  loamed 


gentleman  had  produced  only  one  petiti- 
on; and  that  was  a  petition  from*  a  few 
gentlemen  accustomed  to  sit  as  jurors  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  Under  these  circumstaq- 
ces,  he  (Mr.  N.)  had  a  right  to  say,'  that 
the  grievance  was  not  felt,  as  it  had  not 
been  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  this  also  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  the  proposed  amration  woqid 
cause  much  greater  evils  than  it  would 
remove ;  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
prisoner  and  detrimentid  to  the  cause  of 
justice  generally. 

Sir   Jomei  M^inUfsh  saidi   he  had 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Uie  faoq. 
aod  learned   gentleman   who   had  Just 
stood  in  that  House  the  severe  test  of  hia 
previous  reputation.    If  he  wished  for  a 
general  vindication  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice   in    this  country,  ho 
would  desire  no  more  able  and  eloquent 
vindicator  than  the  boo.  and  learned  geq- 
tleman.    But  that  was  not  the  question 
which  had  beeivbrought  under  tne  con- 
sideration of  the  House  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Duo^arvon. 
No  man  could  more  highly  praise  the 
general    administra^on  of   the  criminal 
law  than    his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  done.  He  wished  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed   gentleman    had    favoured  them  by 
stating  a  little  more  forcibly  the  argument 
with  Uie  imaginary  foreigner  with  whdm 
he*had  held  his  imaginary  dialogue  oa  thp 
English  laws.    The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman's dialogue  was  not  like  those  mas- 
terly dialogues  of  old,  in  which  each  of 
the  speakers  nutintained  his  opinions  with 
all  the  ibrcoof  wbich(they  w^resusceptible. 
It  waa  raUier  like  those  dialogues  between 
A.  and  B.  in  which  B.  was  evidently  intro- 
duced for  thepurpose  of  givingan  easy  and 
inglorious  victory  to  it»    If  he  (sir  J.  M.^ 
were  to  pot  iate  the  mouth  of  an  iotelli- 
gent  foreigner  any  objections,  not  to  the 
administration  of  our  criminal  laws  gea^ 
rally,  for  in  praise  of  that  np  one  wpuld 
join  more  cordially  than  himself  but  to 
this  particular  branch  of  that  administra- 
tion, he  would  make  him  appeal  to  the 
natural  principles  of  equity ,  he  woold  ma)^ 
bim  appeal  to  the  codes  of  all  civilized  na- 
tionSf  codes  comprising  die  moral  feelings 
and  judgnient  of  the  hunian  race.    Ho 
boldly  asked  the  hon,  and  learned  gentle- 
man to  point  out  a  single  nation,  ancient 
or  modem,  in  which  a  prisoner  brought  to 
trial  waa  refused  the  privilege  of  defend- 
ing himaeV,  either  in  person  or  by  counselt 
m  hf  might  aeem  to  think  fit  7    This  pri- 
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vilege  was  granted  in  Scotland,   an  In- 
stance of  difierent  laws  froip  those  of 
England,  although  under  the  same  go- 
vernment; it  was  granted  in  the  United 
States,  an  instance  of  similar  laws  to  those 
of  England,  although  under  a  different 
government.    Biit,  was  that  all  ?'  Let  the 
rest  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  be 
looked  at.    The  hon.  and  leaped  gentle- 
man had  gone  very  unnecessarily  for  his 
anatdgy  to  the  court  of  Chancery.    He 
had  forgotten  a  much  nearer  analogy.    It 
was  this^that  .in  ail  criminal  cases,  ex- 
cept for  felony,  counsel  were  allowed  to 
speak  for  the  prisoner.    That  atialogy  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  forgotten ; 
and  had  gone  to  the  court  of  Chancery, 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  subject; 
judiciously  overlooking  the  laws  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  subject, 
respecting  treason  and  misdemeanor.    A 
'well-informed  foreigner  would,  as  he  had 
already  observed,  adduce  the  natural  sense 
of  equity  in  mankind  generally,  the  state 
of  the  law  in  every  othei'  civilized  nation, 
and  the  state  of  every  other  part  of  the 
law  of  England,  in' support  of  his  dbjec- 
tions  to  the  anomaly  complained  of.   Such 
a  foreigner  would  throw  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the 
office — and  it  was  one  which  would  reouire 
the  utmost  exertion  of  his  talents— or  re- 
moving the  objections  to  the  destruction 
of  that  anomaly.  If  he  (sir  7.  M.)  haa  to 
apeak  to  an  enlightened  foreigner  on  the 
subject,  although  he  could  not  vindicate, 
he  would  extenuate  the  existing  practice. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  say,  that  it 
fras  not  an  invention  of  modern  times; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  did  not  be- 
long  to  the  ancient  and  venerable  frame  of 
our  laws.    It  had  been  declared  by  sir 
John  Hawles,  who  was  solicitor-general 
to  William  3rd,   that  the  origin '  ot  the 
practice  was  the  poverty  of  the  persons 
tried ;  but  that  the  usage  thus  originating 
had  put  on  the  colour  of  law.    It  might 
be  said,  that  sir  John  Hawles  was  a  weak 
lawyer;  but  if,  to  the  authority  of  this 
weak  solicitor-general,  he  was  able  to  add 
the  authority  of  a  chief  justice  who  could 
not  be  accused  of  being  a  dilettanti  lawyer, 
or  a  dilettanti  philosopher,  enthusiastic  in 
the  defence  of  philanthropy  or  humanity, 
his  argument  would,  bethought,  be  pretty 
strongly  established.    That  chiefjustice 
was  Jefferies.    On  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Rosewell,  a  Dissenting  clergyman,   for 
high'treuoD,  in  1684,  which  was  one  of 
^be  most  atrocious  eases  on  oecon). 


Jefferies,  on  <umn!iing  up,  confessed  to 
the  jury,  that  **  he  thought  it  a  hard  case 
that  a  man  should  have  counsel  to  dc^nd 
himself  for  a  twopenny  trespass,  and  hia 
witnesses  be  examined  upon  oath  ?  but  if 
he  stole,  committed  murder  or  felony-— 
na}',  h^h  treason  {   where  life,    estate, 
honour,  and  all  were  concerned,  that  be 
should  neither  have  counsel,  nor  have  his 
witnesses  examined  upon  oath.''*    This 
assertion  by  judge  Jefferies  was-  a  very 
sound  one  in  support  of  his  hon*  and 
learned  friend's  proposition ;  for,  in  quick- 
ness of  undertftandmg,  and  at  times  when 
he  was  neither  insane,  intoxicated,  nor 
influenced  by  party,  no  man  could  excel 
this,  **  the  most  atrocious  and  infamous 
judge,''  as  Roger  North  called  him,  **  that 
ever  presided  in  a  court."    This  person, 
of  vigorous  understanding,  not  likelj  to 
be  favourable  to  a  pttnon  accused,  espe- 
cially to  a  Non-cokiformist  mmister,  on  a 
trial  for  high  treason,  when  it  was  not  his 
usage  to  sprinkle  rose-water  on  the  party 
charged,  allowed  that  to  be  a  hardships 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
declared  had  been  found  to  be  onp  only 
two  ot  three  years  ago  by  a  few  dilettanti 
lawyers  and  philosophers.    HeperfecUj 
concurred  with  the  hon.  an^  learned  geo- 
tleraan  in  his  general  praise  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  criminal  law.    But  it 
had  not  always  been  what  it  was  at  pre- 
sent.   It  had  stains  resulting  from   the 
practices  of  barbarous  times,  which,  one 
by  one,  had  been  gradually  washed  airay. 
On  every  instance  of  the  removal. of  a 
stain,  however,  arguments  bad  been  used, 
as  specious  as  those  which  had  been  vtrgtd 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.    And 
let  him  remind  that  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tlemao  (for  he  was  sure  that  the  hoin.  and 
learned  geMleman  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact),  that  at  the  time  when  some  of  the 
practical  improvements  were  introduced 
mtu  the  adifninistration  of  -the  criminal 
law,  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner 
were  npt  sworn;    the   consequences  of 
which  were,  that  they  could  not  be  pro- 
secuted for  perjury,  and  that  no  adequate 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  their  testi- 
monv.      In   fact,    it   was   a    complete 
mockery,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
allow  the  prisoner  to  bring  witnesses  at 
all;  the  more  especially  as  they  attended 
spontaneously,   and  could  not  be.  com- 
pelled to  attend*    Such  was  the  practioe 
which  was  coeval  with  that  which  his  hon. 
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and  learned  Meod  now  wished  to  abolish. 
The  one  had  been  removed ;  and  now  the 
only  great  remainingblot  was  that  whidi  his 
hoo.  and  learned  fnend,  in  his  ingenious, 
teniperatei  and  candid«peech«-and  amore 
ingenious,  teniperatc«  and  candid  speech 
had  never  bee&  made— proposed  to  get  rid 
of.  It  was  wonderful  that  the  slow  prcwvess 
of  reform  had  been  so  operative  at  to  leave 
so  little  to  do ;  but  that  was  no  argument 
for    leaving  that   little  undone*    There 
were   several   other  absurdities  at  the 
period  to.  which  he  had  been  alluding. 
T*he  Jury  were  punishable  if  they  gave  a 
false  verdict  against  the  king ;  but  were 
not-puniihable  if  they  gave  a  falte  verdict 
aminat  the  priMner.    This  was  another 
of  the  usages  coeval  with  that  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  abolish .    Did  the 
recollaction  of  it  add  any  value  or  dignity 
to  the  actual  gnevanoe  ?In  the.year  1696, 
an  set  of  paruameot  assigned  counsel  to 
peraons  charged  with  high  treason.    Now, 
whoever  would  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  deiiates  on  that  question,  would  find 
every  nsaterisl  objection  which  had  just 
been  urged  by  the  hon.  and  learned  j^en- 
tlemsn,  urged  against-  that  proposition; 
sa  far  as  the  rude  and  unadorned  outline 
of  the  discussion  contained  in  the  imper- 
fect reports  of  that  period  could  convey 
it.     The  preamble  of  the  act  of  1696  ran 
— *<  Whereas  it  U  expedient  that  persons 
charged  with  high  treason  should  have  the 
means  of  making  a  full  and  sofficieQt  de- 
fence," Ac    Now,  the  same  preamble, 
with  the  substitution  of  one  word,  would 
do  for  the  bill  for  leave  to  b^ng  in  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  hid  .moved; 
and  it  was,  m  his  opinion,  a  good  test  to 
try  the  atgumsnt  ag^nst  the  proposition. 
That  preamble  would  then  run  thus:-^ 
<'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  penons 
charged  with  &looy  should  have  the  means 
of  mskmg  a  fall  and  sufficient  defiBsce.*' 
Ac.    The  permtssioo  to  prisoners  chaiged 
with    high  treason  to  he  defended  by 
counsel  was  gfanted  by  parliament  after 
the  subject  Md  been  agitated  for  sixor 
seven  seseions,  but  without  the  voice  of 
the  people  having  been  raised  in  its  fsvour ; 
for  not  a  single  petition  had  been  pre- 
<eoted  respecting  it  from  Berwick  to  the 
Land's  End.    He  should  be  glad  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  tell 
^  what  difference  there  was  between  the 
lasrit  of  that  measure  and  of  the  present 
prooosittoo.    1h9  privilege  of  being  de- 
fendsd  by  counsel  was  not  more  necessary 
in  thaans  case  than  m.the  other ;  but  the 


denial  of  that  privil^e  was  eoually  unjust 
in  both  cases.    It  was  said,  toat  to  give 
the  aid  of  counsel  to  the  prisoner  would 
be  injurious  to  him.    But,  if  injurious  to 
the  prisoner  in  the  case  of  felony,  why 
woold  it  not  be  injurious  in  cases  of  high 
treason?  He. was  Inclined  to  think  that, 
in  many  respects^  the  aid  of  counsel  was 
more  necessary. in  cases  of  felony  than  in 
cases  of  high  treason.    In  cases  of hiffh 
treason  the  prisoners  were,  generally  spedc* 
ing,  persons  in  a  certain  rank  of  life — 
enlightened  men   who  were  capable  of 
entering  into  their  own  defence— but,  in 
matters  of  felony,  the  cases  were  different ; 
there,  the  prisoners  generally  were  lowi 
ignorant,  bumble  persons,  persons  alto^ 
gather  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
and  of  the  principles  of  Isw,  and  who,  if 
the^  took  upon  themselves  the  burthen  of 
their  own  defence,  were  sure  to  involve 
themselves  in  utter  ruin  and  destruction. 
And  here  he  could  not  help  stopping  to 
express  his  surprise  at  a  misconception  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  with  re- 
spect to  the  late  trial  at  Hertford.    He 
agreed  entirely  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
sentleman  io  condemnation   of  the  ill- 
founded  sympathy  which  was  expressed  in 
the  cause  of  the  guilty  ruffian  who  was 
the  object  of  that  trial.    The  hon,  and 
learned  member  did  not  seem  to  observe 
the  purpose.for  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
/riend  quoted  that  case.    He(  sir  J.  M.) 
would  say,  that  if  he  before  had  any 
doubt  as  to  ibe  guilt  of  that  prisoner,  his 
defence  would  satisfy  him  of  that  guilt ;  the . 
defence  of  tlie  prisoner  seemed  to  have 
been  made  Cor  tneatrical  displsy,  and  out 
of  that  love.of  effect  which  clung  to  that 
unfortunate  man  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  which  overcame  all  solidtudefor 
safety,  and  all  terrors  of  death.    The  ob- 
ject of  calling  for  the  aid  of  counsel  was 
to  obtain  a  fair  babince  of  talenu  on  the 
side  of  the  prosecution  and  of  the  defence. 
That  was  an  object  essential  to  the  safety 
of  parties,  and    to    the    administration 
of  justice  sand  in  those  esses  where  the 
parties  have  the  aid  of  counsel  to  plead 
their  cause,  that  balance  of  talent  waa 
pretty  evenly  made.    But  it.was  not  so  in 
esses  of  felony.    There  the  chance  of  an 
acquittal  depended  upon  the  degree  of 
talent  which  the  pri^toner  possessed ;  there 
^n  innocent  man,  without  talents,  without 
address,  without  so  much  ability  m  would 
enable  him  to  make  that  iasocenoe  clear 
and  manifest  toa  jury,  might  be  convicted ; 
whilst  the  plaufed>le,  crmy,  clever  delinp 
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qiitiit,l>y  tM  fcvca  of  Im  ingeniiitjr  tad 
kw  ulenu.  might  h«pe  to  escape   tbc 
puniahiiient  diie  to  hb  erime.    With  rSf 
•peel  to  the  principle. of  the  meaiure,  the 
ftBtute  of  WiUiam,  which  repealed  the  eacf 
ciueieo  of  couosel  in  eaeei  or  hich  treasoe, 
reeogniacd  the  ptinciple.    It  was  eaid, 
that  to  extend  that  pruieiple  to  cant  of 
felony  would  be  iajainoiu.    He  begged  to 
fcfioit  how  ?  How  could  it  be  injuriooe  to 
the  cause  of  JMStica  to  give  an  advocate 
to  the  prisoner }  How  could  a  practice  be 
iojurioui  in  cases  of  felony,  which  was  aU 
lowed,  admired,  and  ralued  in  cases  of 
)ugh  treason  ?  If  it  were  mjurious  in  one 
pase,  it  surely  would  be  injurious  in  the 
other.    The  hon.  and  learned  member 
hid  said,  that  if  counsel,  in  cases  of  felony, 
were  allowed  to  address  the  jury  on  be* 
lialf  of  the  prisoner,  it  would  lead  to  a 
deviation  from  the  calm,  temperate,  and 
dignified  character  of  the  courts ;  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  would  have 
ike  cold  and  sober  tone  of  impartiality, 
which  at  present  he  held,  inflamed  in  the 
heat  of  dispute ;  and,  roused  by  the  feel- 
ings of  professional  rivalship  and  hope,  he 
would  address  the  jury  in  ids  torn,  and 
deal  in  unmeasured  language;  and  that 
thus  the  court  would  be  turned  into  an 
arena  for  animated  and  angry  discussion. 
Now,  be  would  suppose  that,  in  some  do* 
gree,  that  effect  would  foHow  the  admis* 
sion  of  counsel  to  plead  for  the  prisoner : 
it  was,  he  confessed,  the  first  time  that  he 
had  heard  it  contended  for,  that  the  full 
exercise  of  learning  and  talent  was  not  the 
best  mode  of  reaching  the  truth.    The 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman  seemed  to 
think,  that  if  this  latitude  were  given— if 
the  prisoner  had  the  full  benefit  of  an 
able  advocate  in  a  case  where  he  wanted 
bim  fflost-«4n  a  case  fihere  he  stood  on 
trial  for  bis  life-*^that  then  the  vigilance 
of  the  judge  would  be  roused,  and  that  So 
the  injury  of  the  prisoner.    No«r,  if  the 
bon.  and  leatned  gentleman  were  sound  on 
this  point,  it  followed  as  a  copsequenoe^ 
Chat  the  more  narrow,  the  more  tyranaical 
the  lew,  the  more  secore  would  be  the 
prisoner,  the  more  aaild  and  considerate 
the  judge.    The  hon.  and  kamed  gentio* 
man,  however,  should  recoUeot,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitutioD«-the 
genius  of  the  English  law-«ranin  a  differ^ 
ont  direction -»that  the  safety  of  the  prif 
aoner  (in  cases  different  from  those  under 
consideration)  was  not  left  to  the  casual 
feelings  of  a  judge,  but  was  supported  by 
the  established  maxims  of  th«  British  law 


—founded  upon  the  principles  af 
and  of  justice.  It  was  that  spirit  of  the 
law  of  England  that  gave  to  the 
the  right  of  challeogef--(hat,  in 
treason,  gave  him  a  copy  of  tbs  indicu 
menUF^hat  in  so  many  cases  nv0  to  him 
advantages  and  protection.  Tbo  bon.  aei 
learned  gentleman  seemed  to  think  tbtc 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  saad»  thit 
^kb  opinion  of  the  people  was  tgmoet  the 
measure.  His  hon.  and  learned  frinad  did 
not  say  so.  He  said,  that  the  Ofdnion  sf 
the  msiority  of  that  profession,  to  vhichy 
until  that  night,  he  thought  hia  bos* 
and  learned  friend  had  still  bolnqgsd* 
was  not  in  fiivour  of  the  nttosan. 
But,  whatever  was  the  real  ejanioq  of  tlie 

Eeople  on  the  subject— *it  indeed,  thsy 
ad  formed  any  opxu on  at  all  upon  it  ihe 
did  not  thmk  it  ought  solely  So  ioAience 
the  House.    He  always  expressed,  as  be 
felt,  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  peeple- 
He  always  inclined  to  give  to  their  opoi 
COS  the  force  they  deserved;  but,  ofsH 
subjects  upon  whi<|h  public  epinioA  was 
expressed,  he  thought  that,  with  respsss 
to  the  rules  and  forms  of  law,  the  people 
were  not  ei^aetly  the  most  competent  tr»> 
bunal  to  decide  upon  those  nice  diatin^ 
tioos  a  there  wss  one  bread  principle,  how- 
ever, which,  if  fairly  p«t  before  toe  people 
of  Bogland,  their  sense  of  justice,  thdr 
tender  regard  for  the  safety  <»  an  aocused 
man   would  Incline   them  to  sanctiofi; 
namely,  that  a  person  standing  on  trial  for 
his  bfe,  should  have  a  full  oppoftuoity  of 
making  bis   defence ;   should  have   the 
liberty  of  retaining  an  advocate  to  pisnd 
for  him,  when  he  found  hims^  not  able 
to  plead  <br  himself.    As  to  the  bar,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  said,  with  tratht  that 
the  ma|osity  of  that  learned  profeasion 
were  opposed  to  the  measure  which  wss 
now  umwr  the  consideration  of  the  House- 
He  would  not  even  mention  the  idea,  that 
any  feeling  of  pf  isonal  interest,  one  way 
p9  the  otber«  was  VkeHy  to  influsnce  the 
bpmion  of  that  body  on  rbe  suhjeet  i  he 
dismissed  that  notion  as  altogether  foolish 
and  unworthy  t  but  there  was  a  feeling 
which  he  feared  might  have  powerfully 
influenced  the  roemberaof  tbeprofeMion*^ 
the  strong  effect  of  hahit'*-rtlio  fopognance 
to  chancel  ong-established  ruksrr-lhe  pn»- 
tiality  they  naturallv  felt  for  shoso  forass 
of  practice  which  they  followed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  their  professional  lives,  and 
for  that  system  under  which  they  had  so 
long  acted,  and  under  which  tnty  had 
earoed  both  fortune  and  obaracteiwv*the 
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b^tt.  sod  IcifMd  gentbiiMUi  oondudtd  by 
ot>senri0gy  that  his  hon.  aod  learded  friend, 
in  bringiog  forward  this  meatorei  deserv- 
ed the  tluuiks  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
puMic.  It  was  a  measare  which,  if  carried 
into  eStett  would  be  productive  of  great 

J  public  j(ood ;  bat  his  hon.  ami  learned 
riend,  in  pressing  that  measure,  was  sure 
to  meet  with  the  powerful  oppositioa  of 
one  party,  without  being  sure  of  the  sup- 
port, or  even  the  thanks  of  any  ooe 
else.  Still,  as  sir  Edward  Coke  had  ob- 
•erwed,  whoever  sees  any  thing  which 
requires  correction,  and  pointa  it  out  for 
the  examination  of  the  government  or  the 
legtslature,  does  but  pay  the  debt  which 
every  man  owes,  not  to  the  profession  of 
the  law  only,  bat  to  his  country. 

The  AHomf^'Generai  admitted,  that 
thie  was  indeed  no  light  and  trivial  ques* 
tlon,  but  one  of  the  deepest  and  gravest 
iniportance ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  could 
not  concur  in  the  opinions  delif  ered  by 
his  hon.  hnd  learned  firiends,  on  the  other 
aide.  He  could  not  support  a  proposition 
which  had  for  its  object  an  alteration  of 
the  established  practice  on  tHals  for  ft* 
lociy ;  because  it  was  his  opinion,  that  that 
alteration  would  not  be  serviceable,  but 
itijurioUSk    The  observations  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  thememberforKoares^ 
borough,  with  respect  to  the  eftots  of 
profiessional  habit,  had  pot  him  on  his 
wnard ;  and  he  doubted  his  own  opinions, 
n'om  a  fear  that  the?  wtie  tiAetufed  with 
that  prejudice.      His  hon.  and  learned 
Mend  had  gone  back  to  the  early  history 
of  (he  law,  and  bad  shown  the  defective 
state  in  which  it  onee  stood ;  and  yet  the 
House  would  do  well  to  observe,  that, 
great  as  those  defects  were,  the  then  state 
of  the  law  had  its  supporters  sgainst  any 
hinovation,  the  same  as  it  hod  at  this  day. 
It  should  be  recollected  that,   until  tfie 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  no  party  accused 
of  ftlony  could  call  witnesses  to  be  eza- 
mined  for thedefenceon oath;  and,  strange 
as  it  might  appear,  the  old  practice  was 
vindicated  in  opposition  to  the  new  one 
introduced  onoer  the   statute,   on   the 
grounds  of  humanity  and  tenderness  to 
the  prisoner.    It  was  said  then,  that  the 
accused  had  a  gf  eat  advantage  in  not  being 
ible  to  examine  iworfi  witnesses,  because 
the  witnesses,  not  being  bound  by  oath, 
could  give  their  evidence  more  at  large 
than  the  witnesses  for  the  proseOotion, 
^hose  oaths  restrained  their  testimony. 
Bnt  the  better  opinion  prevailed,  that  as 
^  ettaesses  for  the  prosecotfoa  deposed 
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under  the  respdosibUity  «f  an  oath,  the 
judge  in  his  oliarge  was  obliged  to  give 
more  consideration   to  their  testimony, 
than  to  the  statements  of  unsworn  and 
irreaponstUe  witnesses  on  the  other  side. 
The  hon«  and  learned  member  was  not  so 
happy  in  his  authorities  as  he  seemed  to, 
suppose,  because  there  was  none  of  aU 
which  he  had  dted  which  bore  immediately 
upon  the  question.  The  remarks  of  judge 
Jefieriea  were  not  founded  on  the  state  of 
the  law  as  it  now  existed,  butupouthestate 
of  the  law  at  that  period ;  and  wiih  respect 
to  lord  Nottingham,  to  whose  authority 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  bad  also  re* 
fened,  he  would  oppose  the  same  objeo« 
tion.    At  tlmt  time,  a  party  accused  of 
felony  could  have  no  couniel  to  assist  htm 
in  the*  trial.    Counsel  might  stay  in  the 
court,  but  apart  from  the  prisoner,  with 
whom  they  could  have  no  communication. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  put  any  ques- 
tion, or  to  stijigast  any  doubtful pointet* law: 
butif  the  pnsoner,  likely  to  bea  weak  unleK 
teredmaa^  could  suggest  any  doubt  iti 
matter  of  law,  the  court  determined  first 
if  the  question  of  law  should  be  enter- 
tained, and  then  assigned  counsel  to  argue 
it.    But,  if  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
would  depend  uoon  authorities,  he  would 
call  to  his  recollection  one  of  the.  very 
highest  wfaioh  could  be  named  by  any 
lawyer  in  criminal  jurisdiotioo,  a  judge, 
who,  by  a  very  aingular  phrase,  had  been 
styled  the  Magna  Cliarta  of  criminal  law 
-^he  alluded  to  judge  Foster,  who  stated, 
that  he  had  heard  alLthe  argumenu  upon 
this  very  subject— and  admitted  that  they 
were  very  plausible,  but  had  come  to  a 
decision  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned,  member.^— He  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stood.    Nothing  could 
be  conceived  more  impartial,  cool,  and 
considerate  than  the  proceedings  in  courts 
of  criminal  justice.    There  could  be  no 
course  more  entirely  fiivourable  to  thedeve^ 
lopment  of  the  truth.  The  greatest  order, 
no  extraordinary  excitement,  temperate, 
candid  inquiry,  by  partiea  almolt  wholly 
disinterested— these    were    the    aspects 
which  were  presented  in  a  criminal  trial. 
They  should  pause  before  they  hastily- 
uodertook  to  subvert  so  excellent  an  order 
of  things— before  they  consented  to  put 
to  liaxard  the  excellence  of  a  long-tned 
iVstem,  fot  the  sake  of  jpufeoiog  o  ohiaie* 
rtcal  good.    Bat,  ifM  it  the  aovantage  of 
the  prison^  which  his  hen.  and  learned 
fiiend  aoogbl?  At  preeeot,  the  judge 
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of  connfel  for  the  accused  in  trials  for  fo* 
lony.     But,  if  the  coansel  for  the  defence 
were  to  make  a  speech  fall  of  inflamma- 
tion and  exaggeration>,  which  must  ineviu 
ably  happen,  then  it  would  be  replied  upon 
by  the  judge  in  his  charge,  and  he  would 
thus  become  of  counsel  against  the  pri- 
soner. Was  this  the  advantage  whicli  they 
would  give  the  prisoner?-    But,  this  Iras 
not  alL    If  a  speech  were  allowed  for  the 
defence,  there  must  be  another  in  reply ; 
not  perhaps  in  all  cases,  but  generally— 
at  any  rate  too  frequently  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  argument.    The  case  would 
then  stand  as  in  Nisi  Prius  practice,  where 
the  odds  were  always  •  in   favour  of  the 
plaintiff.    His  counsel  had  tlie  first  speech 
and  the  last ;  and  the  effects  of  the.  last 
impressions  were  such,  that  he  had  seen 
cases  in  which  they  could  not  be  erased, 
even  by  the  charge  of  the  judge  directed 
to  that  very  object.    Was  it  to  be  desired, 
then,  that  the  defect  of  our  civil,  should 
be  introduced  into  our  criminal  svstem  ? 
If  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  spoKe,  the 
reply  would  nrobably  be  fatal  to  his  client : 
if  jiis  counsel  did  not  speak,  he  would  by 
his  silence  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
As  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side  were  specious  and  plausible;  it  was 
difficult  to  meet  them ;  aud,  in  order  to 
do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  see  how  the 
system  would  work.     At  present,  the  pro- 
secutor detailed  his  whole  evidence  fairly 
and  plainly  before  the  court :  the  prisoner 
then  called  his  witnesses,  and  the  whole 
was  calmly  and  dispassionately  commented 
upon  by  the  judge :  but,  the  moment  a 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to 
make  a  speech,  this  question  would  be  in- 
troduced:  a  barrister  must  ask  himself 
<<  shall  I  call  witnesses  ?  if  I  do,  I  must 
run  the  risk  of  the  eflect  of  a  reply." 
Counsel  in  civil  cases  had  often  on  this 
point  to  exercise  a  most  painful  discretion; 
they  had  to  decide  the  nice  point,  whether 
the  weight  of  the  testimony  they  could 
adduce  would  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  reply  which  it  would  occasion  ?     In 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  he  himself  had 
felt  it  his  duty,  in  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion, to  refuse  to  call  witnesses,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  his 
client  because  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
extreme  value  of  having  the  last  word, 
and  of  avoiding  an  able  reply  from  the 
opposite  side.    What,  then,  was  proposed 
by  the  hon,  mover  ?    To  adopt  a  system, 
iafaot,  ioooasittent  witfay  mid  opposing  I 


a  strong  barrier  to  the  discovery  of  tralb^ 
At   present,    the  counsel  for   prisoners 
called  witnesses  without  danger  of    the 
kind  to  which  he  had  referred;  but,  change 
the    course    of    proceeding—- admit    die 
speeches  of  counsel,  and  immediately  a 
painful  discretion   was  introduced,    and 
counsel  must  refrain  from  calling  or  bring- 
ing forward  even   important   testimony, 
lest  it  should  be  followed  by  a  reply,  mod 
a  result  fetal  to  the  prisoner. — Another 
point  deserve4  consideration.— The  coun- 
sel of  the  greatest  knowledge,  experience, 
and  talent  were  retained  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  prosecutor;  so  that  the 
prisoner  would  be  obliged  to  make  his 
choice  from  younger  men,  perhapsof  equal 
ability,  but  not  ot  equal  sKill  and  experi- 
ence.   Thus,  the  trial  of  truth  would  be 
converted  into  a  war  of  wit,  ingenuity  and 
eloquence,  and  the  balanpe,  as  far  as  know- 
ledge, habit,  and  self-possession  were  con- 
cerned, would  be  decidedly  against  the 
prisoner.    Reference  had  been  made  to 
the  change  in  the  law  of  treason,  where 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  must  be  sent  to 
the  prisoner  so  many  days  before  trial, 
and  a  list  of  witnesses  furnished,  out  of 
which  the  prosecuting  counsel  could  not 
travel.    If  one  part  of  this  system  were 
to  be  adopted,  why  not  the  whole  I    Did 
the  hon.  mover  wish  to  see  a  trial  for  fe- 
lony conducted  Kke  atrial  for  treason? 
Did  he  wish  to  see  the  same  eagerness, 
energy,  and  even  passion  displayed  I    He 
did  not  want  a  stronger  argument  acainst 
the  motion  than  that  adduced  in  its  fa- 
vour founded  upon  the  statute  of  William 
the  third.    In  trials  for  treason  popular 
feelings  were  commonly  excited ;  and,  to 
overcome  those  feelings  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  the  counsel  were  obliged 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.     When 
ihis  motion  had  been  made  two  or  three 
vears  ago  by  the  hon.  member  for  Galway, 
he  (the  attorney-general)  had  been  cap- 
tivated by  the  proposition  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but,  upon  reflection,  and  knowing 
that  whatever  was  done  upon  this  subject 
could  not  be  undone,  that  the  House  could 
never  retrace  itssteps,  he  had  found  reason 
to  change  his  opinion,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  proposal  would  be 
injurious  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.    If  he  could  be  convinced  by  any 
arguments,  that  Che  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  would  be  advanced,  he  would  aban- 
don at  once  all  opposition  on  the  score  of 
inconvenience,    inconvenience  and  delay 
were  at  all  times  minor  consideratbos. 
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where  the  investigation  of  trothi  and  the 
general  administration  of  jiittice  irere  in« 
▼olved.  Although  it  was  not  usual  to 
oppoae  the  introduction  of  hills  in  the  first 
instance,  yet,  as  that  now  proposed  was  a 
measure  of  principle,  and  not  of  detail,  he 
felt  justified  in  resisting  it  in  this  early 
atage. 

Dr.  LuAinpon  said,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by 
the  hon.  and  learned   attorney-general, 
who  had  commented  at  large  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  present  system,  and  had 
contended,  that  justice  was  now  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  no 
change  could  be  an  improvemenL  In  this 
respect,  the  boh.  and  learned  gentleman 
baa  pursued  a  prudent  course,  and  he  had 
with  equal  judgment  abandoned  all  argu- 
ments founded  upon  general  principles  ; 
because  he  well  knew,  that  allthesegeneral 
principles  were  against  him  ;  when  a  pn- 
sonerwas  allowed  counsel  incases  of  mime- 
meaner,  be  had  still  ffreater  need  of  his 
assistance  in  cases  wnere  his  life  was  at 
hasard.    The  real  and  onl^  Question  was 
this  : — how  shall  the  crimmaJ  law  be  so 
suimtnistered  as  best  to  secure  iusticeto  all 
the  parties  concerned  ?  The  question  was 
not,  how  a  criminal  on  his  trial  shall  molt 
easily  escape ;  but  how  innocence  can  be 
most  certain  of  acquittal,  and  how  guilt 
<:an  be  most  sure  or  conviction.    The  at- 
torney-general, in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
had  depreciated  the  law  as  it  stood  m  one 
respect  for  the  sake  of  shewing  that  the 
change  suggested  would  be  productive  of 
inconvenience.  He  had  taught  the  House 
to  believe  that,  in  misdemeanors,   much 
disadvantage  arose  from  the  allowance  of 
counsel,  and  that  to  far  from  the  interests 
of  justice  being  promoted  by  it,  its  ends 
were  impeded.     But  was  not  this  state- 
ment contrary  to  all  experience  ?  Did 
not  every  body  know  and  feel,  that  the 
opportunity  or  defence  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  and  did  it  not  always  meet 
with  the  full  approbation  of  the  by-stand- 
ders  i    Was  it  not  a  constant  complaint, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  witnessed    the 
proceeoings  of  our  criminal  courts,  that 
the  same  opportunity  was  not  given  in 
felonjjf?      I)id  not  impartial  people,  in 
such  cases,  always  exclaim,  **  We  have 
heard  the  speech  on  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  who  can  fell  what  a  counsel  in 
his  fayour  could  have  made  out,  if  he  had 
b^n  permitted  to  sneak ?"    Such,  too,  was 
>H)|  merely  the  feeling  of  the  ignorant  and 
▼nljtar,  but  of  the  weU«edacated  and  en- 
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lightened.    The  hon.  and  learned  attor- 
ney-general having  dwelt  solely  upon  the 
practical  benefits  of  the  existing  methods. 
It  became  important  to  look  a  little  closer 
into  those  practical  benefits.    It  was  said, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  judge  was  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  In  point  of  fact, 
was  be  so?  Could  he  be  so?  It  was  impos- 
sible.   It  might  be  his  duty  to  point  out  a 
flaw  in  the  indictment,  or  to  resist  the  in- 
troduction of  improper  evidence;  but  it  was 
not  the  dutjr  of  the  judge  to  exercise  his 
talents  and  ingenuiUr  in  putting  the  case 
in  a  point  of  view  favourable  to  the  cri- 
minal.   Take  the  case  of  Patch,  which 
had  been  already  referred  to.    He  well 
remembered  that  celebrated  trial,  and  he 
also  remembered  that,  when  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  bad  concluded 
his  address,  the  observation  made  upon  it 
was,  *<that  is  one  of  his  hanging  speeches. 
Not  that  he  had  tried  to  rouse  and  play 
upon  the  passions  of  the  jury— that  would 
not  have  been  permitted;  on  the  contrary 
it  was  a  most  cool  and  connected  state- 
ment effects.    It  was  a  case  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  merely,  and  the  proof  of 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  depended  upon 
the  skilful  dove-tailing  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  to  render  the  case  a 
whole  and  consistent  piece  of  ingenuity. 
The  jury  were  led  step  by  step  to  a  per- 
suasion of  the  guilt  or  the  party  accused ; 
hence  it  was  called  a  '<  hanging  speech,'^ 
and  the  result  confirmed  the  opinion.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  prisoner,  whose  life 
was  at  stake,  who  had  never  addressed  a 
court  before,  was  called  upon  to  meet  this 
able  statement  without  the  slightest  pre- 
paration ;  he  was  to  follow  an  ingenious 
counsel  through  an  address  of  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  to  point  out  its  in- 
consistencies, to  unravel  the  web,  to  avail 
himself  of  doubts,  and  to  convince  the 
jury  of  his  innocence.     Not  one  prisoner 
in  five  thousand  could  be  competent  to 
such  an  undertaking.    Now,  he  maintain- 
ed that  this  was  manifest  injustice.   Equal 
justice  was  not  dealt  out  to  the  accused 
and  to  the  accuser;  the  whole  weight  of 
experience^  talent8,e]oquence,  was  against 
him,  and  be  was  left  to  defend  his  life  byhis 
own  miserable  resources.    This  was  nei- 
ther justice  in  theory,  nor  justice  in  prac- 
tice, and  he  believed  that  it  oden  happen- 
ed, that  persons  accused,  bdt  innocent, 
were  convicted  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  counsel  to  state  their  cases.    On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  persuaded  that  not  a 
few  of  the  guilty  were  acquitted  merely 
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from  the  compaision  of  the  jury ;  who  felt 
Umt  if  he  bad  been  allowed  cooaael,  he 
migbt  have  been  able  to  offisr  at  least  a 
pkasible  defeooeb  At  the  luonaeDt  ikej 
dielivered  tbeir  verdict,  the  jurymea  were 
'  weil  persuaded  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
He  was  for  the  conviction  of  the  guilty 
and  for  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent,  and 
for  that  system  of  law  and  practice  which 
would  best  secure  those  ends*  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  injury  that  would 
be  done  the  unfortunate  pruoner,  if  he 
were  permitted  to  have  counsel  to  speak 
in  his  behalf;  and,  among  other  things,  it 
was  said,  that  M  the  heat  and  irritation  of 
a  Nisi  Priusirial  would  be  introduced  into 
our  courtsof  criminal  jurisprudence ;  but, 
the  hon.-and  learned  gentleman  had  total* 
]y  fttled  in  shewing,  or  rather  be  had  not 
ventured  to  attempt  to  shew,  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  had  been  said  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Knares- 
boroiigh,  that  the  display  of  talent  and  in* 
genuity  was  less  favourable  Co  the  deve- 
lopment of  troth  than  the  present  course, 
with  the  bare  meagre  statement  of  an  ad- 
vocate upon  one  side  only.  At  the  Old 
Bailey  and  at  the  Assizes,  he  had  often 
viewed  with  indignation  a  poor  trembling 
untutored  wretch  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence, whose  reply  was — <*  My  lord  I 
leave  it  to  my  counsel.*'  The  judge  then 
proceeded  to  inform  him,  that  counsel 
could  not  be  suffered  to  speak  for  him, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  the  proper  time 
for  him  to  address  the  court  and  jury.  This 
intelligence  was,  perhaps,  followed  by  a 
few  unintelligible  unconnected  sentences, 
or  perhaps  bjr  some  miserable  written 
statement,  which  was  not  of  the  slightest 
utility  to  the  accused.  If  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  attornev-general  had  advanc- 
ed were  correct— if  the  evil  of  counsel  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor  were  so  great,  the 
faon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  bound  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  it ;  the  employ- 
ment of  counsel  for  prisoners  under  any 
charge,  if  he  was  consistent*  ought  to  be 
prevented. — He  would  now  bring  the 
cases  of  misdemeanor  and  felony  into 
juxta  position,  that  the  contrast  might  be 
properly  understood.  An  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  referred  to  the  explana- 
tions he  should  be  able  to  afford  an  en- 
lightened foreigner  on  the  criminal  law  ; 
and  he  (Dr.l.,)  would  like  this  enlight- 
ened forei^r  to  be  taken  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Sessions,  and  to  the  Old  Bailey 
Sessions,  that  be  mightgain  a  little  practi- 
cal kaoTiM%e.    finly  at  the  Middleaex 
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Sessions  he  would  ^ew  him  a  man  uoder 
trial  for  a  misdemeanor — say;  for  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  a  rape.  The  enlightened 
foreigner  would  there  hear  long  and  able 
speeches  on  both  sides,  but  especially,  he 
ml^ht  note  the  speech  for  the  defence, 
which,  however,  he  (Dr.  L.)  would  sup- 
puse  not  to  avail,  and  that  the  man  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years'  transportation.  Next  he  would 
walk  with  the  same  enlightened  foreigner 
to  the  Old  Bailey,  that  he  might  witness 
the  trial  of  a  man  for  his  life  who  had  ao- 
tually  committed  a  rape.  What  would 
that  enlightened  fordgner  say,  upon 
being  informed,  that  the  man,  if  found 
guilty,  would  be  hanged,  but  that  no 
counsel  was  allowed  nim,  although  a 
speech  was  heard  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution? ''Why  was  tne  prisoner  al- 
lowed no  counsel  ?"  be  might  reasonably 
ask,  and  the  reply  must  be,  **  Because  he 
will  be  executed  if  the  verdict  be  against 
him."  With  such  information,  in  what 
way  could  the  enlightened  foreigner  suf- 
ficientljr  express  his  admiration  of  ^Eng- 
lish  juruprudence  ?  The  only  remark  he 
could  make  might  be,  that  as  rape  was  a 
very  horrid  crime,  he  supposed  tfie  judge 
and  jury  were  anxious  to  hang  the  offen- 
der out  of  the  way  as  little  dday  as  poa- 
sible.— The  hon.  and  learned  gentleniaii 
had  cautioned  the  House  to  beivare  how 
it  interfered  with  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  might  be  dangerous ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  no« 
thing  true  in  theory  that  was  falsein  prac- 
tice. In  France  (though  he  hardly  liked, 
on  this  question,  to  refer  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  France)  the  great  Edi- 
tor, if  he  might  so  call  him,  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  had  provided*  not  only  that 
counsel  should  be  allowed  to  the  prisoner, 
but  that  that  counsel  should  have  the  last 
word  ;  for,  if  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution replied,  the  adverse  counsel  had 
the  right  to  answer  him.  He  mentioned, 
this  fact,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  con- 
trast, as  to  shew  the  value  that  was  put 
upon  the  last  word  in  criminal  cases.  He 
did  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  dif- 
ference of  expense— -for  however  great  it 
might  be,  he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
any  impediment  to  the  attainment  of  soim- 
portant  an  advantage.  He  believed  that 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  administration  of  justice  was  conduct- 
ed upon  so  parsimonious  a  principle  as  ha 
Great  Britain.  There  were  only  twelve 
Judgoij  a  x9oocd6r,  uud  a  oomuioa 
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jenty  to  dear  all  the  jtik  df  the  country 
y«ar  after  yean  He  maintaioedt  that 
they  were  paid  with  %.  niggardly  hand^-* 
tiMit  the  judges  were  ooai>{iaralJTely  alanr- 
cd ;  and  that  their  offices  were  not  worth 
kaTing  [hear«  hear].  They  were  not  pro* 
■soted  until  they  were  far  adfaoced  in  life; 
ami  to  gain  the  miserable  nittance  of  a 
penstoDy  they  were  compelleci  to  serve  until 
their  infirmitiesrendered  thedutyof  thesta* 
tloB  too  burtbensome  for  their  strength. 
Ha  hoped,  ere  long,  to  see  a  spirit  of 
greater  liberality  displayed,  when  the 
chief  justiceship  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  would  be  rendered  so  profitable, 
shat  his  boo,  and  learned  friend  opposite 
sieed  no  longer  refuse  accepting  it  He 
compliownted  his  hon,  and  learned  friendi 
the  member  for  Knaresborougb,  upon  the 
ffrwat  efforts  which  he  had  made  for  re« 
£>raiing  and  humaniaioff  the  criminal 
code,  and  concluded  witn  saying,  that 
he  should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
ipotion. 

The  So^icdoru6«itfro/said,it  wasstrange 
that  the  question  should  be  now  started 
for  the  first  time  ;  for  there  was  no  pro- 
posal of  this  alteration  in  the  report  of 
the  oommittee  en  Criminal  laws,  though 
tliat  report  had  been  got  op  under  the 
inapection  of  the  hen.  and  learned  member 
for  Knaresborough.  If  the  change  were 
90  desmblei  it  was  extremely  remarkable 
that  not  a  syllable  was  said  upon  the 
aubject  in  any  report  ever  made  to  that 
House.  The  legal  authorities,  too,  were 
alJ  decidedly,  against  the  employment  of 
counsel  by  prisoners  in  cases  of  felony. 
Sir  M.  lUle,  sir  M.  Foster,  and  sir  W . 
Blaekstone  were  all  in  opposition  to  the 
course ;  at  least  in  none  of  them  was 
there  any  complaint  that  counsel  were 
excluded.  Witn  regard  to  counsel  for 
die  prosecution,  they  never  made  any 
•Ctempt  to  excite  the  paasions  of  the  jury, 
or  if  they  did,  it  was,  of  course,  reprobated 
by  the  presiding  judge ;  so  that,  in  truth, 
counsel  on  the  other  side  could  reply  to 
nothing.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
rather  do  away  with  the  employment  of 
counsel  altogether,  even  for  die  prosecu* 
tion,  than  consent  to  the  change  proposed 
hi  the  bill,  which  the  hen.  member  wished 
to  introduce.  After  the  best  consider- 
ation he  had  been  able  to  give  the  subject, 
be  felt  convinced,  that  no  good  would 
rasnlt  from  the  extension  of  the  practice 
ef  slloiring  counsel  to  plead  for  defend- 
*^  On  die  contraiTr  be  believed  that 
iB^di  nuschief  woida  ensue.    He  was 


therefore  desirous,  that  the  rule  should  be 
left  in  its  present  stale ;  and  the  ^rounda 
upon  which  he  framed  the  conscieottoua 
and  impartial  opinion  he  had  now  ex- 
pressed were— *tnat  neither,  did  he  know 
any  practical  injustice  that  it  occasioned, 
nor  had  any  writer  upon  the  criminal  law 
of  England,  with  whose  works  he  was 
acquainted,  treated  the  present  system  aa 
a  defect  in  that  law. 

Mr.  Denman  regretted,  that  he  bad  not 
been  in  the  House  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  debate,  and  that  be  had  consequently 
been  prevented  from  hearing  the  speeches 
which  had  been  ddivered  in  the  course  of 
it.  And  more  pardcularly  was  he  soi^y^ 
that  he  had  not  heard  the  speech  of  that 
learned  gentleman  who  had  brought  so 
much  reputation  with  him  into  the  House^ 
a  reputation  the  growth  of  which  during 
that  learned  gentleman's  practice  at  the 
Irish  bar,  he  bad  watched  with  great  plea4 
sure,  and  upon  no  occasion  had  he  oeen 
more  gratified  at  its  increase,  than  when^ 
about  a  year  ago,  he  had  gained  so  much 
honour  by  his  successful  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  upon 
a  state  prosecution.  It  was  somewhat 
singular  that  the  learned  gentleman  should 
have  l»een  followed  in  his  argument  by 
his  two  learned  friends  (the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General),  bath  of  whom  were 
probably  iadebtea  for  the  honours  they 
now  enjoyed  to  the  ability  they  hsd  dis« 
played  in  defending  persons  who  were  the 
objects  of  prosecution  for  high  treason; 
He  had  thought,  diat  his  learned  friends 
would,  in  their  speeches,  have  furnished 
convincing  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  messure;  but  be  could  not 
regret  that  they  had  not  done  so,  since 
their  own  examples  gave  a  much  moro 
powerful  proof  of  the  efficacy  and  the 
necessity  of  the  aid  of  counsel  being  ex« 
tended  to  prisoners,  than  even  their  argu* 
ments  could  have  afforded.  It  seemed, 
however,  that,  as  cases  of  treason  were 
excepted  from  the  general  practice,  this 
was  held  to  be  a  reason  why  counsel 
should  not  be  allowed  in  other  criminal 
cases.  He  thought  that,  besides  the 
weakness  of  the  reasoning,  such  a  system 
was  far  from  respectful  to  the  judges  by 
whom  those  otK/er  cases  were  to  be  tried. 
It  had  been  said  by  one  of  his  learned 
friends,  that  persons  charged  with  felony 
should  not  be  allowed  to  defend  them* 
selves  by  counsel,  because  this  would 
have  the  effect  of  getting  rid  of  that  ttan« 
qoillity  and  composure  with  which  such 
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trials  were  now  conducted.  He  thought 
bis  learned  friend  had  forgotten  a  little 
the  practice  that  prevailed  in  the  courts 
where  such  trials  were  held  when  he  was 
In  the  habit  of  attending  them.  He  ( Mr. 
D.)»  on  the  contrary,  found,  that  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  warmth  was  ex- 
cited by  those  very  difficulties  which  the 
present  system  occasioned.  The  counsel 
tor  a  prisoner  being  now  debarred  from 
any  opportunity  of  stating  directly  to  the 
jury  such  facts  and  arguments  as  the 
course  of  the  investigation  suggested, 
were  compelled  to  do  so  by  means  of 
raising  objections  and  disputing  points,  in 
which  they  introduced  tne  observations 
they  had  to  make  to  the  jury,  by  address- 
ing them  to  the  court.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  at  the  Irish  bar,  where  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  pursuing  this 
course,  but  in  so  pointed  a  manner,  that 
the  judge  said  to  him—*'  Sir,  are  you 
addressing  the  court  or  the  jury  >**  to 
which  the  counsel  replied — '<  I  am  ad- 
dressing the  court,  my  lord,^but  I  hope 
the  jury  will  hear  me."  Although,  there- 
fore, counsel  had  no  other  than  this 
circuitous  mode  of  discharging  what  they 
must  think  was  their  duty  to  their  clients, 
he  believed  they  did  so  with  no  less 
warmth  than  if  they  were  permitted  to 
address  themselves  directly  to  the  jury. 
The  object  on  both  sides  was  always  to 
obtain  a  verdict.  In  opening  a  case,  it 
was  true  that  the  counsel  for  uie  prosecu- 
tion seldom,  if  ever,  sought  to  state  any 
thing  more  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner 
than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  there 
seemed,  generally,  to  be  about  them  an 
air  of  reluctance  to  make  out  the  case 
against  him ;  but  he  denied  that  this  for- 
bearance and  composure  continued  be- 
yond the  opening.  He  had  often  seen 
great  warmth  displayed  by  counsel  in 
trials  for  life  ana  death,  upon  points 
which,  to  mere  by-standers,  would  seem 
almost  indifferent.  The  preservation  of 
the  client  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
professional  reputation  on  the  other,  ex- 
cited them  to  efforts  which  were  totally 
incom]>atible  with  the  composure  they* 
maintained  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  trial, 
and  which  had  been  so  much  insisted  on. 
The  question,  therefore,  seemed  to  be, 
whether  the  inconveniences  and  the  ob- 
vious injustice  of  the  present  system  should 
continue,  or  whether  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  chance 
in  a  contest  of  equal  talent,  by  which 
ibe  discussion  would  be  carried  on  upon 


both  sides.  He  demJBd  the  suppositioift 
which  had  been  ventured  upon,  that  all 
the  talent  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Crown.  He  believed  that  it  would  be 
always  found  equally  divided ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  bar  would  be  materially  im- 
proved, if  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
jury  on  the  behalf  of  prisoners  were 
granted.— With  respect  to  the  objectiaa 
on  the  ground  of  the  waste  of  time  which 
it  would  occasion  to  the  judges,  which 
had  not  been  put  very  strongly,  he  should 
not,  and  be  thought  he  ou^t  not  to  give 
any  other  answer,  than  that  if  there  was 
time  for  execution,  there  ought  also  to  be 
time  for  investigating  fully  the  guilt  of 
the  parties  accused.  All  minor  consider- 
ations should  be  sacrificed  to  the  larger 
and  more  important  question  of  the  best 
mode  of  commg  at  the  truth.  [The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  here  hesitated  a 
few  moments,  and  apologised  to  the 
House,  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  in 
town  only  a  few  hours,  and  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  discussion.  He  had 
risen,  rather  from  his  anxiety  to  bear 
testimony  as  a  witness  on  thu  subject, 
than  to  address  to  the  House  the  argu- 
ments which  might  be  urged  upon  it.J 
Presidinff,  as  it  was  often  his  duty  to  do» 
in  one  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  criminal 
justice,  he  could  state  from  personal  ex- 
perience, that  it  would,  in  all  cases,  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  judge  to  be  addressed 
y  counsel  on  both  sides.  As  to  the 
judge  being  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
although  if  he  were  to  be  counsel  at  all  it 
was  better  that  he  diould  be  so  on  that 
side,  yet  it  was  manifestly  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  the  judge,  and  particu- 
larly with  that  laborious  one  or  taking 
down  the  evidence,  and  seeing  that  the 
facts  alleged  were  duly  proved.  The 
matters  which  it  would  be  the  province  of 
a  counsel  to  state,  would  be  rather  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury  than  of  the 
judge,  who  would  have  to  leat e  the  con- 
sideration to  them.  It  was  therefore 
impossible  for  a  judge  to  act  as  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  unless  he  should  take 
such  a  view  of  the  case,  as  an  able  advo- 
cate retained  for  the  prisoner  would  take; 
and  this  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  a 
judge  to  do«— Nothing  was  morexommoa 
than  to  meet  propoaitiona  like  that  now 
before  the  House  with  an  assertion,  that 
the  exbtin^  practice  was  found  to  go  on 
well :  but,  in  the  present  instance,  to  say 
this  was  to  say  nothing ;  for  the  course 
reconunended  to  be  aaopted  had  not  yet 
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been  tried.  There  had  been  00  experience 
of  its  usefulneu;  but  the  principle  was 
undeniable.    Nothing  coitld  be  a  greater 
injustice'  than  to  call  upon  a  defendant 
at  the  bar,  in  a  season  of  great  agitation 
and  aUvin»  for  bis  defence,  when  it  was 
clear,  that  all  the  preparations  he  could 
have  been  enabled  to  make  for  that  de- 
fence inutt  have  been  made  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  facts 
ir hich  would  be  proved  against  him.    An^ 
mail  must  be  less  able  to  set  forth  hu 
defence  (if  he  were  at  all  competent  to 
the  task)  at  such  a  moment  than  at  any 
other ;  and  be  (Mr.  D.)  was  a(  a  loss  to 
guess  upon  what  ground    it  could   be 
argued,  that»  under  such  disadvantages, 
a  man  ought  in  fairness  to  be-  depriyed  of 
the  aid  of  counsel,  while  it  was  possessed 
by  the  prosecutor^  who  stood  so  much 
leas  in  need  of  it.    Suppose  a  prisoner, 
capitally  indicted,  should  be  mute,  or 
lunatic,  or  an  idiot,  upon  what  grounds 
ought  he  to  be  depriTed  of  that  aid  which 
was  afforded   to  persons  charged  with 
much  smaller  offences  \    Was  it  not  more 
fiur  that  a  man  Aould  not  be  called  upon 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situa* 
tioD,  under  all  the  agitation  which  must 
attend  the  knowledge  that  his  life  was  at 
stake  \    Was  it  not  more  reasonable  that 
the  task  cif  meeting  such  difficulties  should 
be  intrusted  to  one  who  was  animated 
with  the  consdousness  that  he  was  in  the 
performance  of  a  usefiil  and  honourable 
duty  \    He  knew  it  was  the  practice  to 
indnl^   Tery   much    in   common-place 
eulogioms  on  the  tenderness  and  humanity 
of  the  biws  of  England  towards  prisoners ; 
but,  he  did  not  see  that  they  applied  to 
this  part  of  the  jurisprudence.    A  i^^^ 
years   ago  prisoners  were  not  allowed 
counsel  at  all,  and  were  compelled  to 
cross-examine   witnesses,   if  they  were 
cross-examined   at   all,    by    themselves. 
They  could  not  e?en  have  the  assistsnce 
of  counsel  to  argue  a  point  of  law,  unless 
they  first  took  Uie  objection,  ignorant  as 
they  must  necessarily  be  of  such  subjects, 
and  the  jud^  saw  nt  to  order  an  argu^ 
ment  upon  it.    Let  them  not,  then,  be 
told  of  the  tenderness  of  the  law,  nor 
that  the  certainty  of  the  prisoner's  guilt 
wss  such»  that  toe  assistance  of  an  advo* 
oate  would  lessen  the  chances  they  at 
present  had  of  escaping.    It  would  be 
•aiy  to  quote  cases  in  which  innocent 
pmooa  had  been  convicted.     Perhaps 
^V  of  Elisabeth  Canning  waa  the  aoest 
OBttkaUa*   She  accuaed  a  gipijt  *9d 


another  woman  of  having  carried  her  away 
and  confined  and  ill  treated  her.  They 
were  tried  for  the  offence ;  they  had  no 
counsel ;  were  capitfdly  convicted  and 
ordered  for  execution,  but  were  afler- 
wards  respited.  A  g^eat  degree  of  popu- 
lar feeling  was  excited  on  both  sides. 
Elixabeth  Canning  was  afterwards  tried 
for  perjury  ;  she  had  counsel,  but  she  waa 
found  guilty  and  transported.  Here,  then, 
was  an  instance  in  which  an  innocent  party, 
having  no  defender,  was  found  guilty,  and 
where,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  counsel 
for  the  defence,  the  guilty  party  was  con* 
victed.  He  might  appeal  to  honourable 
gentlemen  present  for  the  particulars  of 
cases  which  had  occurred  within  the  last 
two  years,  in  which  persons  had  been 
convicted  whose  innocence  had  afterwardir 
been  made  apparent.  In  October  last, 
two  men  were  convicted  of  a  highway 
robbery,  who  were  proved  afterwards  to 
have  l>een  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
crime  they  were  charged  to  have  com- 
mitted. In  that  case,  the  right  non.  the 
secretary  of  state  ordered,  not  merely  a 
commutation  of  their  sentence,  but  had 
relieved  them  from  all  the  consequences 
of  their  conviction,  and  granted  them  a 
free  pardon.  How  often  similar  circum* 
stances  might  have  occurred  which  had 
not  terminated  so  fortunately,  no  man 
could  say.  The  ouestions  to  be  tried,  it 
should  be  remembered,  were  not  alwajrs 
merely  of  ay  or  no  ;  but  frequently  some 
of  the  nicest  speculations  (temporary  de- 
rangement for  example)  were  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  It  had 
been  said  by  his  learned  friend,  the  at« 
tomey-senmd,  that  if  any  exaggeration 
should  be  made  by  counsel,  the  judge 
never  failed  to  rectify  it  to  the  jury. 
Why,  for  what  other  purpose  did  the 
judge  sit  ?  To  suppoie  that  he  would 
bear  any  such  statements  without  carefully 
pointinff  out  their  inaccuracy,  would  be 
to  libel  the  jnd^,  and  to  cast  upon 
them  an  imputation  which  the  whole  of 
their  demeanour  contradicted.  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  it  to  be  his  firm  con* 
viction,  that  every  honest  magistrate, 
every  righteous  judse,  would  he  glad  to 
hear  counsel  on  boUi  sides  state  to  the 
jury  the  fiicts  upon  which  they  were 
called  <m  to  pronounce ;  and,  for  this 
raaaon  it  wm,  that  he  should  give  the 
motion  his  most  cordial  support. 

Mr.  jR«  Martin  said,  that  if  one  case 
could  be  quoted  of  an  innocent  man  hav- 
iiif  been  condeomedi  wanting  a  counsdi 


had  a  coansel,  he  thought  that 
would  be  sarfficient  to  justify  the  Houie  in 
now  aUowiDff  priaonen  to  hareoonaaeL 
It  waa  of  toe  last  fanportanee  thai  no 
ioaocent  man  should  aufier.  The  hon. 
member  then  referred  to  the  welUknown 
ease  of  the  two  Perreaus,  and  contended 
that  the  repeated  visits  Perrean  made 
to  the  banker,  whom  he  asked  to  lend 
him  money  on  Mr.  Adair'a  bond,  as 
well  as  the  assertion  of  Mrs*  Rudd, 
thai  she  had  ^ven  him  the  bond,  were 
proofs  of  his  mnocence ;  and  that  an 
acute  comisd  would  hate  known  how 
to  explain  the  circiNnstance  af  his  saying 
he  knew  it  was  Mr.  Adair's  signature,  so 
much  to  his  adTantage,  that  he  would  have 
been  acquitted.  Here,  then,  was  a  case, 
in  which,  if  the  prisoner  had  had  a  coun- 
ael  he  would  have  been  acquitted.  He 
had  the  whole  particulars  of  this  case  in 
a  magazine  which  he  had  in  his  pocket  by 
ehanceu^md  which  was  as  good  authority 
as  any  law  book  whatever.  Then,  as  to 
riie  jodge  bemg  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
he  woukl  remind  the  House  of  the  man 
whc^  had  committed  a  murder  in  the  lobby 
ef  that  Hoose.  He  meant  Bellingbam. 
AMavits  were  made,  that  this  man  had 
been  insane  for  a  kmg  time ;  and  evidence 
waa  oibred  to  prove  it  if  the  trial  were 
only  postponed  lo  aome  later  day,  but  a 
dav  before  the  commission  expired ;  and 
thw  delay  waa  refused.  Here  was  a  case, 
then,  Id  whiGh,  having  only  t|ie  Judge  as 
his  cennsel,  the  mnrderer  was  murdered. 
He  remembered  a  ease,  in  which  sir  W. 
Garrow  havin|f  to  tiy  a  man  this  man  asked 
lo  have  iw  trial  postponed  for  a  few  boors 
till  he  oeuld  have  a  witnem  from  London. 
Hie  jn^  asked  him,  why  he  waated  hii 
trial  postponed?  The  man  replied,  thai 
M  the  witness  would  give  him  a  good  cha* 
neter."  The  jndge  said,  <<  I  wni  give  you 
medit  for  a  geod  dmracter,  and  proceed 
10  tty  you.^  H«  did  so,  charged  the  jury 
to  ind  the  man  goiky,  and  they  acquittea 
Man.  He  (Mr.  M.)  had  afkerwarda  seen  the 
man  who  was  to  come  from  Londen,and  he 
did  give  the  accused  person  an  exoeUeM 
ehanieler.  The  hon.  member  then  con- 
tended, timt  he  had  brooght  forward  cases 
of  innocent  persons  who  migfal  have  been 
acquitted,  had  they  been  allowed  to  have 
ooansei;  and  he  had  shewn  that  the  jadot 
could  not  be  considered  as,  in  fod,  me 
ooonsel  for  the  prisoner.  Tbeso  were  the 
reasoMwhyhe  should  sivo  hb  votefor 
hfiiftging  iatho  bOlv;  aM  he  hoped  *e 
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who  would  have  been  acqmtled  had  ho  |  gentienmn  ofpeaiM  would  allow  the  biy 

to  be  brouphi  m,  that  it  might  receive  •  foB 
and  fiur  discussioa. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  qoei* 
tion  for  leave  to  bring  in  tiie  bill,  when 
there  appeared:  Ayes  50;  Noon  80; 
Majori^  80. 

Idi§  of  the  Minority. 

Maberly,  W.  I^ 
Macdooald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  BL 
Mondt,  J.  B» 
Mildmay,  P.  St  Jdm 
Norman^,  vise. 
Pdmsr,  C.  F. 
Psraell,  sir  H. 
PowUtt,  hoa.  W. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rombold,  C.  £. 
Sefum,  earl  of 
Wharton,  J* 
WhitbruMl,  S.  a 
Wilson,  fir  R. 
WiUon  T. 
Wood,  M. 

Tellsrt. 


Lamb,  hon.  G. 


AUen,  J.  H. 
Althorp,  vif . 
Bennet,  hon.  Ht  G. 
Bernsl,  R. 
Birch,  J. 
Buxton.  T.  F. 
Calcran,  J. 
Calvert,  C. 
Cfadock,S. 
Davie%  T.  H. 
Deumaa,  T. 
Downie,  R. 
Dundaa,  hon.  T. 
Evans,  W. 
Fleming,  J.  S. 
Forbes,  sir  C. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Hftldimaad,  W. 
Hobhoosa,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Home,  J. 
James,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Leader,  W. 
x^nnard,  X«  B* 
Maberly,  J. 


RsnncPTioiv  avd  PumcHAan  ov  ras 
Laud-Tax.!  Mr.  Mai^rlBy  rose,  to  make 
his  promised  motion/  The  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  that  ho  would  briefly  atate  hotr 
the  bw  in  reapeet  of  the  land^tait  stood 
at  present.  In  the  4th  of  William  5rd 
an  act  passed,  bj  which  the  land  waa 
charged  with  4a.  m  the  pound;  and  a  at- 
mihw  lax  was  imnoaed  on  peraonal  estates, 
pensions,  and  offices.  This  act  wm  pea* 
sed  annually,  and  90  continued  to  be  Ma» 
sed  until  March  1796,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
thought  it  expedient  no  longer  to  bring  it 
on  m  an  annual  measure,  charcing  four 
shillioj^  in  the  pound  on  land,  out  to 
make  it  a  perpetml  charge  upon  the  land 
reservinn,  ef  the  old  act,  that  partwbidi 
regarden  places,  pensions,  and  personal 
property.  In  respect  to  these  the  charge 
WM  oootinoed  bv  an  annual  act.  The  not 
ef  1798  being,  by  what  be  conaidered  n 
most  ioi^ilous4at«rmination,  dackred  to 
be  perpetual,  it  was  of  conrse  neeessnnr 
Csr  Mr.  Pitt  to  state  what  his  veasoas  wor# 
fcv  tnkkig  aoch'a  ooarse  as  he  porvned  00 
ihitt  ooQMion.    Boing  perpetual^  at  wae 
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dearly  impoittble  that  ihelMided  lateMt 
could  ever  especl  any  relief  from  or  a  di- 
minutien  ^f  toe  tax.    The  act  preTMied« 
thai  the  actual  ewnere  of  estatei  deiiriiig 
to  redeeai»  ahould  have  the  preference 
over  other  parties ;  and  that  those  so  en- 
titled in  prmreace  should  have  this  pri* 
▼ilege  or  boons— that  if  they  purchased 
Si.  per  anDum   aonuities,   they  should 
transfer  only  S/.6«.  in  the  Uiree  peroentsy 
SL  6$M  being  but  one-tenth  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  redeemed  stock  which  they 
were  to  receive.  Other  parties,  not  being 
so  entitled  in  preferenoey  were  to  transfer 
SL  ISf.  in  the  S  per  cents,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  but  one  fifUi  more  than 
what  they  were  to  receive;  nameljr«  an 
annuity  of  d/.    So  the  law  was  continued 
by  the  57th  Geoige  8rdt  and  other  sub- 

auent  acts,  ap  to  the  41st  and  4Snd  Geo. 
•    Bv  the  iSnd  Geo.  Srd,  the  previa 
siona  or  the  various  preceding  ttatutes 
were,  with  certain  exceptions  only,  re- 
pealed.   It  conferred  large  and  extensive 
powers  on  those  who  mi^t  wish  to  avaii 
themselves  of  the  proposed  transfer.  Es* 
tatesy  though  under  Umitations,  might  be 
sold ;  lands  might  be  enfranchised ;  money 
be  taken  up  on  mortgage;  and  manjr  n^ 
dlities  were  extended  to  corporationa» 
and  companies  possessing  landed  estates 
for  the  purchase  of  this  land-tax.    That 
act  also  entailed  a  very  coDsidcnmble  ex- 
pense in  the  collection  of  the  reveane  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  under  it ;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  expense  still  ooa^ 
tinuecL    The  tax  itself  had  been  sold  to 
the  amount  of  about  700,000/1  a  year:  ao 
that  1,200,000/.  atill  remained  unsold; 
and  yet  the  country  stood  at  the  same 
expense  it  would  do  if  the  whole  amount 
had  been  disused  oL   The  present  ohatge 
oiight  to  be  in  proportion  to  what  it  was 
m  the  aggregate,   somewheve   between 
S7,000<L  and  £8,O0OL;  but  he  was  coo- 
?lncsd  that  it  was  very  nearly  60,000/. 
a-year.    He  would  now  bag  to  ask  why 
this  tax  had  not  been  all  sold,  and  the 
stock  traoaferred  ?  The  reason  was  very 
obvious.     The  nature  of  the  last  acu 
which  had  been  passed  on  die  subject  was 
•ucfa,  that  they  defeated  the  whole  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill.    In  the  firat  plaoe, 
^  iSnd  George  8rd,  did  not  put  the 
uraager  upon  Siesame  relative  footmg 
with  rsapeet  to  the  owner,  which  he  stood 
^  ia  the  oriffinal  enactment.    The  reoult 
^  the  total  operatiooa  of  the  aeveial 
MU  had  been  this.    Tbene  had  bean  aold 
^  tti  IK  TOO^OOO/;  fisr  vUch 


amit  had  got  between  M,000/)00i.  and 
25|000,0002;  of  money;    the  sale  price, 
upon  ao  aven^,  having  been  about  66/. 
in  money,  for  every  SL  of  land-lax  that 
had  been  redeemed.    It  waa  because  he 
felt  anxious  that  they  should  get  out,  as 
soon  as  possible,  of  the  injudicious  poorse 
wbidi  toejr  had  been  pursuing,  that  he 
wished  this  subject  to  go  to  a  committee. 
The  plan  was  quit  useless,  if  it  was  to  re- 
■sain  inoperative ;  and  yet  most  inopera- 
tive it  would  seem  to  be ;  for,  in  the  year 
182S»  the  chureb  and  corporation  cemw 
BHSsioners  had  redeemed  SSSL  ondy ;  and 
their  expenses  in  the  transactions  amount* 
ed  to  2^00/.    He  mi^ht  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  since  the  discussion  of  last  vear,  the 
sort  of  eollectioo  that  he  compbined  of 
was  nut  an  end  to.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther oe  was  rightly  informed  or  not;  but, 
as  at  present  advised,  the  comoussion  in 
question  he  understood  to  have  en  a  be 
most  expensive  one.    Their  expenses  had 
been  about  3,000/.  a  year,  and  the  whole 
anxHint  of  tax  redeemed  undertheir  opera* 
tion  had  been  80,802/.  The  House  woidd 
agree  with  him  that,  as  things  stood  in  thia 
situation,  some  conrse  or  oQierwas  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted,  which  might  extricate 
them  from  the   difficulty  in  wiiich  the 
matter  was  appaientlv  involved.     They 
should  either  repeal  the  original  plan,  ow 
make  it  inoperative  and  efficacious.    But| 
how  could  It  be  repealed  ?  since  it  was  pro* 
mulgated  in  17f)8,  the  proprietors  of  hMda 
and  strangers  had  porchAed  about  one- 
third  of  the  tax.    If,  therefore,  parlia^ 
ment  were  now  to  repeal  the  existing  per- 
petual act,  and  make  it  an  annual  one^  as 
formerly,  they  would  be  doing  the  greats 
est  injustice  to  those  who  had  already 
purchased.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  th^ 
went  on  to  give  the  measure  full  efbct, 
they  would  he  doing  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  eonntry,  particularly  if  they  pro- 
ceeded at  the  present  moment.    For,  let 
not  the  House  be  run  away  with  by  what 

totlK 


had  been  more  than  once  urged 
that  the  thing  should  not  be  done  now, 
but  lefk  to  be  made  avaihd>le  at  a  time  of 
difficulty  or  distress.  If  they  were  to  sell 
the  remamder  of  Uiis  tax  at  the  present 
price  of  atock,  they  would  soon  perceive 
that  tbe  public  would  therebjr  be  put  in 
poasession  of  nine  or  ten  millions  more 
than  if  they  wove  to  sell  at  diesamepricea 
at  which  the  pcevioua  annuities  baa  been 
sold.  If  the  iterations  of  the  measuee 
wbioh  he  hoped  to  propose  in  a 
ahanld  vbe  adooaefL  ud  •  tffee 
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be  allowed  lo  proceed  with  the  produce 
to  the  reduction  of  the  unfunded  •  debt» 
the  greatest  imaginable  advantage  must 
accrue  to  the  country.  It  would  be  ob- 
vious to  all  who  heard  him  that,  if  thirty 
or  forty  millions  of  money  were  to  be  ap« 
propriated  to  the  reduction  of  that  debt* 
the  credit  of  the  country  would  rise  so 
high,  that  the  interest  of  the  S  per  cents 
might  very  possibly  be  reduced  to  2^  per 
cent.  Now,  no  object  could  be  proposed 
for  the  application  of  whatever  produce 
the  measure  he  suggested  might  yield,  that 
was  so  legitimate  as  the-reduction  of  the 
unfunded  debt.  The  amount  of  that  debt 
be  believed  to  be  aboui;  S6,000,00M.  Sup- 
pose his  suggestions  acceded  to ;  and  that 
the  present  tranquillity  of  the  world,  in 
which  he  so  heartily  rejoiced,  should  be  | 
unfortunately  disturbed.  Suppose  a  war 
were  to  break  out,  the  cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  find  himself  in  this  situa- 
tion—the unfunded  debt  would  be  re- 
deemed; the  money  market  very  clear; 
the  price  of  government  securities  pro« 
portionable;  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man himself  would  have  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  war  for  two  years,  without 
being  compelled  to  make  any  extraordi* 
nary  call  on  the  public.  If  the  House 
should  grant  him  the  committee,-  and  the 
committee,  adopting  his  view  of  the  mat- 
tor,  .should  recommend  the  sale  of  the  re- 
maining tax,  and  the  application  of  the 
monev  produce  to  the  reduction  of  debt, 
would  not  thesefhe  desired  to  ask,  be  points 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  parliament  ? 
And  was  it  not  most  probable,  in  such  a 
case,  that  the  interest  of  the  3  per  cents 
would  be  diminished  to  at  least  2i  per 
cent  ?  He  knew  of  no  mode  by  which  the 
House  could  so  readily  obtain  the  bene- 
fit that  was  so  much  desired,  as  by  this. 
In  1819,  it  was  said,  that  adequately  to 
sustain  its  credit,  the  country  must  have 
a  sinking  fund  of  five  millions.  But,  how 
could  public  credit  be  more  effectually  up- 
held, than  by  clearing  the  money  market 
of  this  unfunded  debt,  and  by  effecting 
the  reduction  of  the  S  per  cents?  The 
House  had  already  seen  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  similar  reductions ;  for, 
as  it  had  been  well  observed  by  the  noble 
member  for  Northamptonshire,  by  those 
reductions  of  a  recent  date,  the  country 
had  really  made  a  nominal  capital,  amount- 
ing to  50  millions,  or  a  money  capital  of 
45  millions;  the  difierence  between  the 
two  being  in  fact  equal  only  to  the  differ- 
eocsbetweea  the  market  pHce  .and  par. 


The  hon.  gentleman,  after  expreaaing  his 
intention  to  defer  any  further  detaila  un- 
til the  matter  should  come  on  in  a  com- 
mittee,  concluded  by  moving,  **  That  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  various  acta  relative 
to  the  redemption  and  purchase  of  the 
land  tax,  and  to  report  to  the  Houae  the 
alterations  necessary  to  be  made  io  order 
to  increase  the  sale  expeditiously  as  for 
money,  and  to  apply  the  amount  to  the 
reduction  of  unfunded  debt." 

The  Chaneeliar  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  when  the  hon.  member  had  before 
brought  forward  his  opinions  on  thaa  sub- 
ject, not  in  the  shape  of  a  motion  for  a 
coounittee,  but  in  the  form  of  substantive 
resolutions,  he  had  deemed  it  neceasify 
to  oppose  those  resolutions,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  founded  in  no  aoood 
reason.  On  reconsidering  the  subject,  he 
saw  no  cause  to  alter  his  opinion ;  and, 
he  thought,  if  he  consented  to  the  con- 
mittee,  it  would  only  end  in  disappoint- 
ment ;  as  it  appeared  to  him  impossiDletbst 
the  sanguine  views  of  the  hon.  member, 
to  which  he  seemed  so  closely  attadied, 
though  he  had  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  the  House,  would  be,  in  any  degree, 
realized.  As  tothe  original  measure  for  the 
redemption  of  the  land-tax,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  if  it  had  been  brought  for^ 
ward  in  any  other  shape,  or  with  any  other 
view  than  the  one  with  which  it  was  pro- 
posed at  the  time,  he  should  have  felt  it 
to  be  very  objectionable,  to  make  per- 
petual a  tax  which  had  never  been  coa- 
sidered  as  other  than  transitory.  Neither 
was  there  anv  other  advantage  in  the  mea- 
sure than  the  specific  operation-  at  the 
time  in  raising  the  funds  which  were  as 
low  as  4>7f  and  thus  enabling  the  minister 
to  borrow  money  on  better  terms.  The 
measure,  in  point  of  fact,  though  called 
a  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  was  no  such 
thing.  The  land-tax  was  not  swept  away ; 
for  though  the  tax  might  not  be  paid  to 
the  state,  it  was  paid  to  an  individual. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  who  was  tenant  for 
life  of  an  estate,  purchaied  the  land-tax 
from  the  public,  though  during  hit  lif« 
the  tax  might  be  said  to  be  extinguished ; 
yet,  after  his  death  it  remained  a  burthen 
upon  the  state,  parable  by  the  remainder-* 
man  to  the  purchaser's  representativea* 
He  did  not  know  what  inducement  the 
hon.  member  proposed  to  hold  out  to  ac- 
celerate the  progress  of  the  redemption, 
but  he  was  so  tar  not  indisposed  to  meet 
hia  Tieifs»  aa  notto  be  prepared<abidlutely  , 
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to  wsf%  Iftial  be  would  ifot  relax  the  terriNi 
on  wnicb  the  land  tax  was  now  ofTered  for 
•ale ;  fa«it  be  taw  no  advantage  whateter 
in  tioldhig  out  additional  induceinents  to 
pertont  not  connected  with  the  land  to 
buy  up  Che  tax.  For  this  reason,  he  should 
not  acquiesce  in  the  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee ;  but,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  wished 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  bearing  on  the  face  of 
it  his  plan,  and  containing  no  undue  ad- 
tantage  to  purchasers  not  connected  with 
the  land,  he  should  not  object  to  the  in- 
troductlon  of  it<  As  for  the  expense  of 
the  establtshroeot,  which  had  been  re- 
duced, he  begged  to  state,  that  the  reduc- 
tion had  not  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  motion.  Tne  super- 
intendence was  transferred  to  the  Trea* 
aurji  and  the  detail  of  the  business  to  the 
xax«omcei 

Mr.  Moadt  sAtd,  he  should-  support  the 
tnotion  for  a  committee,  not  for  the  pur- 

t»ose  of  amen^ng  the  acts  fur  the  redemp- 
ion  of  the  land-tax,  but  to  put  an  end  to 
them  altogether.  'The  plan  was  worse 
tlian  Elusory;  it  was  mischievous.  As 
air  W.  Pidteney  had  said,  it  went  to  plant 
n  perpetual  irredeemable  annuity,  at  five 
per  cent,  on  the  country.  If  they  supposed 
the  whole  two  millions  of  the  land-tax 
bad  been  redeemed,  66  millions  would 
haire  been  extinguished,  and  the  effect 
would  have  been,  that  a  redeemable  an-» 
nutty  of  two  millions  would  have  been 
ext  inguished,  and  a  perpetual  irredeem^ 
able  anniiity  of  the  same  amount  created. 
If,  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  3  per 
cents  were  reduced  to  2  per  cents,  all  the 
difierence  between  the  full  and  the  reduced 
annuity  on  the  amount  of  the  tax  redeemed 
would  be  lost  to  the  public.  It  would  be, 
therefore,  most  impolitic  to  sell  the  land- 
tax  to  buy  up  the  unfunded  debt ;  because 
the  interest  on  this  debt  might  be  reduced, 
but  the  land-tax  when  sold  would  beirre-> 
deeraable  and  irreducible^     The  whole 

3 stem  was  at  once  illusory  and  mis- 
iievons,  being  the  mere  nominal  tratisfer 
of  a  debtor  and  creditor  account,  which 
left  the  parties  it  affected  to  relieve  in  the 
same  condltioo  they  were  is  before* 

Wt.  Hmme  thought  his  hon*  friend  did 
ttot  do  justice  to  the  plan  for  the  redemp« 
tion  oT  the  land-tax ;  Ibr  if  ^ere  was  an 
irredeeii|iabte  annofty  of  St.  created,  sup- 
p6ae«  in  1796,  when  the  measure  com* 
teneedi  tfiere  was  extiopiished  $t  the 
MietiiDe  an  amndtr  of  6/.*,  jmd  till  the 
^Qlmnce  between-  tne  61.  apd  the  SL  for 
the  twenty  ns'TOanaifioe  Aat  thne  woqM 
VOL.  XI.  ^ 


have  been  saved  to  the  country.  Kteither 
was  it  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  that  there 
were  sixteen  cdlectors  of  the  land-tax  at 
700/.  a  year  each,  -who,  with  the  rest  of 
the  expense  of  collection,  would  be  dis- 
penseci  with,  if  the  redemption  of  the  tax 
were  effected.  All  that  bis  hon.  friend 
wanted  was,  to  go  into  a  committee,  to 
see  whether  the  plan  '  was  practicable. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  this  tax  might  not 
be  sold  nice  ground-rents  on  an  estate^ 
and  the  expense  of  collection  be  thus 
saved. 

Mti  Maherly  replicfd.'  Ite  said,  he  had 
abstained  from  gomg  at  any  length  into 
the  details  of  this  subject,  because  he  had 
expected  that  the  committefe  would  not 
have  been  refused.  However^  since  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  gO  the 
length  he  had  expected,  he  would  be  con** 
tented  to  take  his  proposition  respecting 
the  introduction  of  a  bill ;  but  he  did  hope^ 
that  if  legal  difficulties  should  occur  in 
its  formation,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  allow  Uiat  legal  assistance  and  ad'^ 
vice  which  he  had  in  his  power.  He 
would  bring  in  the  b3l;'but,  in  a  matted 
of  such  weight  and  importance,  he  jdid 
hope  for  the  indulgence  o'f  tde  House. 
Under*  the  circumstance  of  his  accepting 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  ofier,  he  would 
not,  of  course,  press  his  motion  further* 

llie  motion  was  tlied  withdrawn. 

PoOA    IW   SCOTLAITD   HxLIEV  Bilt.J 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  about  to  move  for  leaver 
pursuant  to  the  notice^  to  bring  in  a  bill 
*<  to  regulate  the  Relief  granted  to  the 
Poor  in  Scotland,"  when 

The  Chancellor  ofihe  Etchejue^  eX* 
pressed  a  hope  that  the.  h6n.  member 
would  have  the  goodness  to  postpone  it 
to  some  other  day,  as  "he  had  a  measure 
Which  was  of  considerable  importance  to 
introduce;  he  meant  the  statement  re-< 
specting  the  hew  duties  on  beer^  which 
had  been  put  off  from  diiy  to  day  for  some 
time.  •  • 

Mr.  Kennedy  sald^  he  had  every  dispo** 
sition  to  give  way  to  the  right  hon.  gen-< 
tleman,  but  he  hoped  that,  as  he  expected 
no  opposition  to  his  meietsure,  the  Housd 
would  give  him  leave'  to  inti'oduce  it  at 
presenti  and  at  a  future  stage  he  would 
go  into  an  explanation  of  its  merits :  the 
hon.  meniber  theh  made  his'  motion,  and 
it  was  put  frohi  the^  chair,  when 
•  The  f.drd  Advocate  said,'  fie  wa*  placed 
in  an  awkward  situation.  The  bill,  he 
understood;  went  to  alter  the.  whole  statw 
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•T  the  laws  respecting  the  poor  in  Scot- 
knd,  and  yet  the  hon.  gentleman  had  in- 
troduced it,  without  any  opening  state- 
ment at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  It  was 
iqipossible  for  him  now  to  intrude  on  the 
time  of  the  House.  All  he  could  say 
was,  that  he  must  reserve  himself  for  a 
iiature  occasion..  The  people  of  Scotland 
would  appreciate  the  manner  in  which 
the  bill  had  been  brought  in.^ 

Mr.  Kennedyt  said,  that  if  he  had  eit-r 
pec^d  the  hostility  of  the  learned  lord  to 
the  measure,  he  would  have  stated  hia 
¥iews  with  respect  to  it ;  but  the  learned 
lord  must  have  observed,  that  the  course 
which  he  hsd  pursued,  was  an  amicable 
one,  and  with  a  disposition  to  accommo- 
4ate  the  House*  He  could  not,  there- 
fiwr^,  account,  for  the  tone  of  the  learned 
lord  and  the  tone  of  his  remark. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  his  re* 
marks  were  not  intended  in  an  offensive 
aense  to  the  boo.  eentleraan,  but  he  could 
not  but  express  his  surprise  and  regret 
tba^  such  an  important  measure  should  be 
Uius  introduced. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Bker  Duties.]  The  House  having 
yesoived  itself  into -a  conunittee  on  the 
Beer  Duties  acts, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  at  that  late  hour  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  put  his  observations  into  as  short 
a- compass  as- possible;  but  still  he  feared 
that  he  should  have  to  trespass  on  the 
attention  of  the  committee  longer  than  he 
could  wish  at  such  an  hour.  The  sul>- 
ject  of  the  beer  duties  was  one  which  had 
been  postponed  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
important  to  the  country  that  the  know-> 
lecfge  of  the  intentions  of  government 
with  respect  to  them  should  not  be  longer 
delayed.  The  propositions  which  he 
should  that  night  submit  would  relate; 
first  to  the  duty  on  beer;  next  to  the 
individuals  wlio  manufieictured  it;  and 
thirdly,  to  those  by  whom  it  was  sold* 
When,  in  an  earl^  part  of  this  sessiooi  an 
hon«.  member  (Mr.  Maberly)  had  pro* 
posed,  that  the  duties  on  beer  should  be 
transferred  to  the  malt,  he  had  felt  an 
objection  to  the  moasure,  because  he 
thought  at  the  time,  and  his  opinion  had 
not  yet  been  altered  upon  the  point,  that 
such  a  plan  would  be  only  transferring 
the  burlnen  from  one  class  of  persons  to 
aftotber,  which  he  could  not  think  ad- 
visable. But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
aa  insensible  to  the  objecliona  to  the 
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f  state  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  the 
of  beer  under  particular  circumstances  s 
he  had,  therefore,  given  the  subject  his 
most  serious  attention,  and  had  consider- 
ed, whether  an  improvement  might  not 
be  made  in  the  law,  by  such  arrangements 
in  the  scale  of  duties,  as  might  not  onlj 
facilitate  the  sale,  but  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  the  public*— he  meant  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  which  were  the  principal 
consumers  of  beer-^such  equality  as  would 
answer  the  object  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Abingdon  bad  had  in  view  by  hia 
nsotion.    Any  plan  of  this  kind,  consider- 
ing how  the  law  stood,  would  not  be  with- 
out its  difficulties^     He  would  first  en- 
deavour to  explain  what  the  nature  of  the 
law  was  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  beer. 
There  were  three  sorts  of  beer  which 
might  be  sold  under  the  existing  law, 
and  which  werie  liable  to  three  different 
descriptions  of  duty.    In  the  first  pboe 
there  was  a  duty  of  2s.  per  barrel  on 
beer  which  could  not  be  sold  at  a  lugher 
price  than  16^.;  there  was  aduty  of  5f. 
per  barrel  on  an  intermediate  quality  of 
beer,  not  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  22s.; 
and  on  all  beer  sold  at  a  higher  price  thao 
22f .  there  was  a  duty  of  lOf.  per  barrel. 
The  intermediate  quality  of  beer  was  aa- 
ihoriaed  to  be  brewed  and  sold,  by  an  act 
of  last  session ;  but,  to  prevent  frauds  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  impose  a  restriction  on  indi- 
viduals brewing  this  intermediate  beer, 
by  which  they  were  prevented  from  brew* 
ing  at  the  same  time,  or  at  least  on  the 
same  premises,  beer  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion.   It  was  quite  clear  that  the  effect  of 
this  state  of  the  law  was  to  charge  the 
same  rate  of  duty  on    beer    of  every 
quality.    The  beer  liable  to  a  doty  of 
5s*  was  beer  made  by  converting  a  quarter 
of  malt  into  five  barrels,  or  nve  barrela 
and  a  half;  this  would  not,  therefore,  be 
a  very  strong  beer.    All  beer  of  greater 
strength  was  liable  to  the  high  duty  oC 
lOf. ;    it  was  evident,    therefore,    that, 
under  the  present  law,  beer  having  great 
varieties  of  strength,  was  liable  to  the 
same  duty.    Porter,  the  beverage  in  moat 
general  consumption  among   the  great 
mass  of  the  community,   was  made  by 
brewing  three  barrels  and  aeven-eightha 
firom  one  quarter  of  malt.     Porter  paid 
a  duty  of  lOf.  per  barrel,  while  beer,  of 
which  one  barrel  and  a  balf^  or  two  barrela 
were  brewed  from  a  quarter  of  malt,  did 
not  pay  a.  higher  duty^    The  state  of  tho 
lavr  leodeied  •  great  noodier  of  mtdot 
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tions  cii  the  mtnufiicturart  of  this  beer  ne- 
cetsary,  in  order  to  prevent  fraudi,  which 
ivould  materially  injwre  tlie  revenue.  It  bad 
4>ccurred  to  hioi|  that  a  much  sounder  prin- 
ciple would  be,  to  endeavour  to  6nd  the 
means  of  regulating  the  dutj^  on  beer, 
more  directly  with  respect  to  its  quality 
and  value.    He  was  not  aware  of  any 
4a9ode  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ettab* 
Jiah  the  value  of  beer,  except  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  quaneily  of  malt  used  in  its 
manafkcture.  He  had  endeavoured,  there- 
ibre,  to  frame  a  scale  of  duties  on  this 
firindple,  the  effect  of  which  would  be. 
«hal,  although  Uie  very  best  quality  would 
fMy  a  higher  duty  than  at  present,  and 
ahe  lowest  quality  would  pay  a  somewhat 
increased  doty,  the  ordinary  beverage  of 
<abe  ^reat  mass  of  the  community  would 
be  liable  to  a  leM  duty  than  it  paid  at 
present.    By  the  arrangement  which  he 
proposed,  every  individual  would  be  en* 
abled  to  obtain  beer  of  any  strength  be 
pleased,  paying  a  duty  proportional  to 
that  strength.    By  this  system,  a  vast 
oiunber  of  restrictions  to  which  beer  was 
now  liable,  would  be  rendered  unneces- 
aary.    The  scale  which  he  prc^osed  was 
follows;-^Wbere  one  quarter  of  malt 
employed  in  making  any  quantity  of 
beer  short  of  two  barrels,  he  proposed  a 
duty  of  24tf.  per  barrel ;  .where  a  quarter 
g^f  nalt  was  employed  in  brewing  between 
tiro  and  three  barrels  he  proposed  a  duty 
of   12tm;    where    the   quantitv    brewed 
amounted  to  between  three  and  four  bar- 
rels, which   comprehended   porter   and 
beer  of  similar  strength,  he  proposed  a 
^uty  of  eight  shillings,  instead  of  10s.,  the 
present  duty ;  between  four  and  five  bar* 
rels,  a  duty  of  6#. ;  between  five  and  six, 
4e.  dfJ. ;  between  six  and  seven,  4#.; 
between  seven  and  eight,  Si^^id.;  and 
above  eight,  Ss. — The  effect  of  this  ar- 
xangement  would  be,  to  produce  a  great 
zeduction  of  duty  on  that  quality  of  beer 
which  constituted  the  general  beverage  of 
the  community,  and  to  enable  individuals 
to  obtain  beer,  of  any  decree  of  strength, 
by  paying  a  proportional  increase  of  duty. 
—The  next  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
a  matter  which  had  excited  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  and  upon  which  the  state  of  the  law 
was  extremely  uncertain ;  be  alluded  to 
the  liberty  of  persons  to  sell  beer  by  retail. 
The  committee  were  aware»  that,  in  the 
cenne  of  the  last  year,  a  question  was 
pm  t^  hipi  n  lo  the  potren  which  hrew- 
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ers  hsd  of  selling  beer  by  retail.    He  re- 
plied on  that  occasion,  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  Excise  law,  which  prevented 
individuals  from  seUing  beer  oy  retail, 
provided  they  chose  to  forego  the  adraor- 
age  of  the  allowances  made  to  wholesale 
sellers.    A  similar  question  was  put  to 
the  Board  of  Excise,  or  their  solicitor^ 
and  a  similar  answer  returned.    In  con- 
sequence of  those  an^wersi  retail  brewer- 
ies were  opened  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  beer  was  sold,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  parties,  as  the  law  per- 
mitted.   This  had  created  considerable 
alarm  among  other  classes  of  brewers, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  having 
doubts  as  to  the  Jaw,  they  had  instituted 
prosecutions   agikinst   these    parties    for 
retailing  beer  without  a  magistrate's  li- 
cence for  that'  purpose.    As  the  cases 
were  tried,  the  magistrates,  in  what  no 
doubt  appeared  to  tbem  to  be  the  fair 
construction  of  tlie  law,  convicted  the 
parties  accused.    Appeals  were  made  In 
all  the  cases,  and  the  matter  was  eventu- 
ally brought  for  decision  into  the  court  of 
King's  Bench ;  but,  owing  to  the  press  of 
business  in  that  court,  the  appeals  were 
not  yet  heard,  and  of  course  the  law  re- 
mained still  undecided.    For  his  own  part, 
though  he  was  not  a  good  judge  or  the 
construction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  yet 
he  had  no  doubt. that,  as  the  law  now 
stood,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent 
a^^rewer  from  selling  by  retail  (the  beer 
not  to  be  consumed  on  his  premises) 
without  requiring  a  magistrate's  licence 
for  that  purpose.    But  it  was  better  that 
all  grounds  of  doubt  should  be  removed  ^ 
and  therefore  he  would  propose,    that 
brewers  should  be  allowed  to  sell  by  retail 
under  the  circumstances  already  mention- 
ed.   It  was  for  llie  interest  of  the  public, 
as  it  would  greatly  excite  competition; 
and  this  was  a  case  where  the  feelings  of 
the  public  ought  to  be  particularly  con« 
suited.    He  was  not  prepared  to  go  the 
lengths  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
Qian  (Mr.  Brougham)  who  had  last  year 
introduced  a  bill,  by  which  any  party 
might  sell  beer  (not  to  be  consumed  on 
his  premises)  without  any  restriction  as  to 
licence.     Considering   the   interests   of 
those  who  had  embarked  large  capitals 
in  the  retail  trade  of  beer,  and  who  must 
be  most  noaterially  affected  by  such  a  ge- 
neral and  sudden  change,  and  looking  at 
it  also  as  connected  with  the  police  of 
the  country,  he  was  not  disposed  to  go  to 
siicb  lengus  as  to  permit  the  indiscrimi^ 
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nate  sale  of  beer,  without  any  control  of 
the  magistrates ;  but  still  he  thought,  that 
the  giving  the  means  of  greater  eompeti* 
tion  in  the  retail  trade' would  afford  that 
greater  facility  for  the  sale  of  a  wholesome 
beverage  which  would  tend  materialiy  to 
the  public  benefit.  He  would  therefore 
allow  all  public  brewers  to  sell  by  retail, 
where  the  article  was  not  to  be  drunk  oA 
their  premises,  they,  of  course,  foregoing 
the  allowance  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  as  wholesale  brewers  t 
at  the  same  tim6  that  he  would  agree  to 
this  extension  of  the  trade,  or  rather  of 
the  competition  in  it,  he  thought  it  was 
right  that  thd  brewer  who  was  allow- 
0d  to  sell  by  retail  should  have  a  licence 
as  such,  and  pay  for  it,  He  would  fix 
the  price  of  the  licence  not  top  high  to 
4estrby  competition,  nor  too  low  to  put  in 
jeopardy  those  interests  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  of  persons  who  had  embarked 
their  capital  in  the  retail  trade.  The  pre* 
sent  brewers^  licence  cost,  for  all  who 
brewed  2,500 barrels  in  the  year,  21,  IDs,; 
and  for  all  who  brewed  40,000  barrels  in 
the  year,  75/*  The  mode  be  proposed  to 
deal  with  brewers  was  this—- (aWays  keep- 
ing in  view,  that  one  of  their  objects  was, 
to  give  relief  to  *the  smaller  class  of 
brewers,  who  were  not  unfrequently  pub* 
licans',  and  that  while  they  allowed  a  com* 
petition,  they  should  .at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  tax  upon  such):-^e  would 
^ay,  that  for  all  #ho  brewed  twenty  barrels 
in  the  ye&r,  n  licence  would  be  lOs,  and 
from  20  to  100,  1/,  or  W.  5s,  He  could 
pot  then  go  through  the  whole  scale,  as 
he  had  not  the  paper  by  him.  The  power 
of  selling  by  retail  should  be  coofined  to 
brewers  who  paid  for  a  licence  2/. ;  which 
would  be  for  brewing  from  100  to  1000 
\)9rre\i  in  the  year.  The  brewer  should 
f^lso  pay  a  retail  licence.  This  would  be 
lin  act  of  justice  to  the  publicans  already 
in  business ;  because  it  would  be  putting 
them  under  considerable  disadvantage,  if 
those  who  were  to  sell  in  coibpetition 
with  them  should  be  exempted  from  pay* 
ing  for  the  power  to  sell  by  retail,  while 
the  publican*  was  obliged  to  pay  it,  was 
lilso  under  the  authority  of  the  magistriites, 
phd  subject  to  the  billetting  of  soldiers. 
Ho  would  therefore  propose  that'  the 
brewer  should  pay  for  bis  licence  to  s^ 
by  retail  a  sum  of  five  guineas,  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  sum  which  he  would  have  to 
)>ay  as  a  brewer.  Thus,  in  case  he  brewed 
pvcr  100  barrels,  and  not  exceeding  1,000 
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and  if  he  brewed  above  2,000  barrel^  be 
would  have  to  pay  in  proportion  to  Um 
quantity,— Another  subject  on  which  he 
would  propose  an  alteration  was  that  of 
Excise  licences.  There  had  bcHen  aeverai 
petitions  presented  this  year,  inwhieha 
remission  of  the  duty  of  those  licenoes 
had  been  prayed*  He  thought  it  bat  fair 
that  some  reduction  shotild  be  made  iritii 
respect  to  that  duty,  and  it  was  abo  hat 
fair  that  it  should  be  applied  in  the 
greatest  degree  to  the  small  linee  of  buai- 
ness  which  were  likdy  to  safihr  most  hy 
the  competition.  At  all  events,  he  would 
propose  some  reduction.  The  Exdae  VU 
cenceii,  as  the  law  now  stood»  were  upeq 
the  following  scale  :-**If  the  hoaae  in 
which  the  business  was  carried  en  was 
under  15/.  a*yeaf,  tliey  paid  two  guioeas 
Excise  licence  duty;  if  under  20iJLy  three 
guineas;  and  if  under  SO/,  fi^nr  goineast 
{n  1814  they  had  all  paid  two  guioeas. 
What  he  should  propose  was,  thnt  in  all 
cases  where  the  rent  was  under  20/.  tfae 
excise  licence  should  be  one  guineas 
and  all  above  20/.  it  should  be  three 
guineas.  Thus  it  would  be  a  redaction 
of  three  guineas  in  the  case  of  the  small 
houses,  and  of  one  in  the  othen.  There 
were  other  licences  to  which  aoublfona 
was  liable,  in  which  he  would  slso  pro- 
pose  some  reduction ;  for  instance^  in  the 
licences  fbr  dealing  in  spirits.  At  present 
all  public^houses  paying  a  rent  of  less 
than  15/.,  paid  five  guineas  for  this  li« 
cencei  and  all  under  20f.,  6  guineas* 
In  1814  the  former  paid  4/.  Km.,  and 
the  latter  5/.  2u  He  would  put  these 
two  into  one  class,  and  midce  the  duty 
on  each,  4/.  14f.  In  the  next  claa- 
9tB  the  duty  would  be— oa  a  rental  of 
from  20/.  to  25/.,  six  guineas ;  from  25l» 
to  SO/.,  sevlMi  guioeas ;  from  SO/,  to  40/., 
eight  guineas;  from  40/.  to  501.,  nine 
guineas)  and  50/.  and  upwards,  tea 
guineas.  He  would  also,  be  added,  re-^ 
duce  the  duty  on  wine  licences  to  2/.  4r, 
The  effisct  oi  those  reductions  would  not 
be  inconsiderable.  The  sum  lost  to  the 
revenue  would  be  90,000/.  tr  100,000/.  t 
but  then  there  would  be  semething  gained 
by  the  licence  on  the  retail  brewer^  and 
also  by  the  increaaed  consumption  which 
would  arise  from  the  increaaed  fhdlity  ef 
aale  and  thd  competition.  On  the  whiale* 
the  loss  weald  not  ^zebed  90,000/.  of 
70,000/. ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  voaM  iik* 
crease  that  cbmpetitton  by  which  the  irerk« 
ing  classes  wt>wd  be  supplied  wi^  a  bei-i 
ter  and  cheaper  beverage  than  they  fiioel 
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could  lie.  If  it  fbnold  be  objected,  tbat 
because  of  the  property  vested  in  public 
hovBseSt  they  shoala  not  be  touohed,  he 
would  sayi  that  suoh  an  argument  would 
go  the  length  of  defending  all  monopoly. 
Ho  wouldy  boirever»  f<^  the  reasons  he 
had  stated^  touch  such  property  as  lightly 
aa  possible;  but,  at  the  same  time,  thie 
public  interest  recjuireci  that  something 
ahottld  be  done  to  mcrease  the  competi- 
tion. He  concluded  by  moving  his  first 
reaolntioaft 

Mr*  Bemd  wished  to  be  informed^ 
wbether  tbt  resolutionst  when  printed, 
wero  to  be  discussed  before  or  alter  die 
receis.  They  appear  very  complicated, 
and  re^i^  serioui  consideration. 

The  CUneMor  ofiU  Exehsfuer  thought 
the  besi  couise  would  be,  that  the  reso- 
lutions should  be  reported,  that  he  should 
have  Vberty  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and, 
after  the  bill  should  be  printed,  the  dis- 
cussion might  be  taken  on  the  whole 
question. 

Mr.  Buxhn  wished  to  know  whether 
the  right  boo.  gentleman  proposed  to  lay 
the  duty  on  the  quantity  of  malt  employ- 
ed, or  on  the  barrels  or  beer  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  EM^eouar  said, 
U»e  duty  would  be  imposed  on  tlie  barrels 
of  beer.  He  assumed  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  asalt  waa  employed  ia  a  giren 
iMimber  of  baneii. 

Mr.  Mgierly  protested  against  this 
most  uniUr  and  unprincipled  measure. 
The  effect  of  the  proposition  was  in  fact 
to  lay  an  additional  duty  on  malt,  upon 
this  most  vicious  priaciple^  that  the  poor 
iMin  was  eonpelled  to  pay  it,  while  the 
rich  maa  was  left  iiateucbed.  l%e  esea« 
sore  afforded  na  relief  i^  whatever.  It 
merely  removed  Uie  dutiea  from  one  de- 
scription of  beverage  to  another.  The 
only  part  of  the  measure  of  which  he 
approved  was  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
afeectiag  licensed  victuallers. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  proposed  plan 
would  but  increase  trouble  and  ineonveoi- 
eoce,  without  being  productive  of  any 
real  good.  Why  not  put  the  duty  on  the 
Bialti  and  let  the  brewer  make  the  beer  as 
•trong  as  he  pleased^  as  was  the  case  in 
Ireland  i 

Mr.  P.' Palmer  thought,  that  although 
As  measure  was  not  in  every  respect  what 
he  oeald  have  wished,  yet  it  was  still  a 
tery  ^at  improvement  on  the  existing 
•yasns.  The  non.  member  for  Aberdeen 
^^  net  accurate  in  suting  that  the  poor 
■uiwaa  lo  pay  %%e.  per  barrel  merothan 


the  rich  men  t  ibr  in  fact  the  poor  mu^ 
for  want  of  the  utensils,  could  net  brew 
on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  reap  all  the 
advantages  which  the  brewer  haa. 

Mr.  Wodehoum  wished  to  know  if  tbe 
saccharometer  was  to  be  used  in  estimate 
ing  the  duty  ? 

The  Ckenceihr  of  Ae  Excheg^er  a^'d, 
tlie  saccharemeter  was  to  be  used  only  ai 
a  means  for  detecting  frauds;  but  the  esr 
timation  of  the  duty  would  be,  by  cavBth 
polling  the  brewer,  in  addition  tQ  tlie  ao* 
tice  which  he  wa*  at  present  obliged  by 
law  to  give^  to  add  at  what  rate  be  in«i 
tended  to  brew  the  beer.  When  tba 
measure  came  in  the  form  of  a  bill|  it 
would  be  seen,  that  a  great  many  restrior 
tions  which  at  present  existed  wQuld  be 
remored. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  wished  to  know  who* 
ther  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  td 
propose  any  thing  respecting  Excise  Uceo* 
ces  in  Ireland. 

The  Chancellor  of  ih$  Bxchequer  seid^ 
the  subject  had  not  escaped  his  attention  ( 
but  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
deal  with  the  licences  in  Ireland,  tlie  law  and 
regulations  respecting  them  being  ao  ex« 
tremely  unintelligible.  But  he  hoped 
that,  if  not  in  the  present  session,  ha 
should  soon  be  able  to  make  some  im« 
provement  in  the  system.  At  present 
they  varied  accerdio^  to  the  towns  i  and 
ha  understood  that  m  towns  whicih  sent 
members  to  parliament,  thev  paid  higher 
duties  [a  laugh],  Heceuld  not  tell  why^ 
but  so  It  was  I  and  at  was  a  proof  of  thf 
existence  of  very  absurd  regalations* 

Mr.  Monck  thought  the  measure  would 
operate  a  great  improvement  in  the  state 
of  the  beer  trade*  In  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  resided,  it  would,  he  wee  con« 
rinced,  be  received  with  very  great  saltan 
faotiout 

Alderman  Wood  wished  to  know  bow 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed,  with 
such  an  extensive  scale  of  duties,  to  proti 
tect  the  consumer  from  paying  the  higher 
instead  of  the  lower  duty. 

The  Ctumcdhr  qf  th€  Exchequer  said» 
he  did  not  profess  to  attempt  that..  II 
could  not,  indeed,  be  done  without  sach 
a  number  of  inconvenient  regQlations,  aa 
would  nrerent  persons  from  following 
the  trade.  The  consumer  most,  undee 
bis  proposed  regulation,  take  his  chanee» 
u  be  old  at  present*  for  being  supplied 
with  a  proper  qualitv  of  beer*  It  wauld 
be  eonpetcat  for  the  brewer  !•  supply 
bin  with  A  gtiat  1|1p j  q.iiiiltici»  varjipp 
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•ccordinff  to  th^  doty  which  he  would 
pay :  if  he  supplied  an  article  as  having 
paid  the  iiigher  duty  which  had  only  paid 
the  lower,  to  detect  that,  the  consumer 
must  exercise  his  own  sagacity,  or  depend 
upon  the  respectability  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  dealt. 

Mr.  Gordon  wished  to  know  what  would 
be  the  difficulty  in  levying  the  duty  on 
the  malt  instead  of  on  the  beer,  as  he  un- 
derstood to  be  the  case  in  Ireland  ?  He 
supposed  it  was  not  to  be  conceived,  that 
the  brewers  in  London  brewed  from  any 
other  materials  than  malt  and  hops ;  and 
yet,  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  lajr- 
ing  the  duty  on  beer,  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  intended  to  catch  those  persons  who 
brewed  from  some  other  article. 

Mr.  Cahert  said,  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  any  doubt  as  to  the  articles  of  which 
London  porter  was  cotnposed,  lie  would 
refer  him  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Carr, 
given  before  a  committee  of  that  House, 
which  would,  he  thought,  afford  him  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetpier  $Mf 
he  did  not  understand  Ihe  lion,  member 
to  have  intended  to  make  a  charge  against 
any  body,  and  certainly  he  himself  had 
no  such  intention  ;  but  he  did  know 
officially,  that  such  frauds  had  been  prac- 
tised, and  that  convictions  by  juries  had 
followed.  If  the  course  of  proceeding 
recommended  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Abioffdon  were  agreed  to,  he  feared  that 
the  facilities  for  such  frauds  would  be 
greatly  increased ;  and  one  of  his  reasons, 
certainly,  fdr  adopting  this  duty  was  to 
render  that  mode  of  fraud  more  difficult. 
Without  referring  to  any  individual  cases, 
It  was  clear  that,  in  every  exciseable  ar- 
ticle, frauds  were  committed,  and,  there- 
fore, in  framing  the  regulations,  it  was 
desirable  to  endeavour  to  prevent  them. 

Mr.  Calvert  said,  he  did  not  imagine 
that  his  hon.  friend  had  intended  to  make 
any  charge;  but  he  had  spoken  so  enigmati- 
cally, that  it  might  give  rise  to  miscon- 
Btructions. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  be  did  not  see 
how,  if  the  doty  were  on  malt,  this  spe^ 
cies  of  fraud  could  be  more  easily  prac- 
tised. He  was  far  from  believing  it  was 
done  by  any  respectable  brewers  ;  but  if 
it  were  practised,  good  beer  could  not  be 
brewed ;  and  then,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  gcQtleman^s  own  pnociples,  the 
brewer  would  get  no  customers. 

Mr.  HuMuon  said,  the  hon.  member 
ippw^  to  £»rg9t|.  that  the  greatlnr  part 
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of  the  public-houses  were  in  the  bands  of 
the  brewers. 

Mr.  Bnxton  said,  as  his  hon.  friend  had 
risen  to  defend  the  brewers  from  an  indi- 
rect charge,  he  must  now  rise  to  repel  a 
direct  one.    It  was  not  correct  to  8tate« 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  public-houses 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  brewers.     The 
firm  he  was  connected  with  supplied  700 
houses,  of  which  only  57  were  in  their 
own  bands. 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Excheguer  utid, 
he  thought  that  he  had  sufficiently  guard- 
ed against  any  supp<fsed  imputation,  by 
stating  that  the  regulations  were  finuned 
on  general  principles.^ 

Mr.  Huskiiion  disclaimed  the  Idea  of 
making  a  charge  against  the  brewers,  bet 
he  would  put  it  to  any  gentlenan,  wfae» 
tber  the  number  of  me  public-hooaea 
in  the  country  was  not  extremely  amall. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 
Thunda^f  April  8. 

Stats  of  Ireland.]    The  order  of 
the  day  being  read. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  rosot  and  spdce 
as  follows : 

Nothing  my  lords,  but  a  deliberate  and 
heartfelt  conviction  that*  in  bringing  this 
important  and  extensive  subject  under 
your  consideration,  I  am  discharging  an 
mdispensable  duty,  should  have  induced 
me  to  undertake  a  task,  of  the  difficulty 
of  which  I  am  fully  sensible,  and  which  1 
wish  had  fallen  into  better  hands.  But 
having  undertaken  the  uik,  I  am  deter* 
mined  not  to  shrink  from  it.  The  subject 
is  so  large,  and  branches  into  so  many 
important  topics,  that  I  cannot  venture 
to  attempt  more  than  a  general  outline ; 
for  which  purpose,  thed<wuments  already 
moved  for,  and  others  which  might  be 
desirable  for  the  informationof  the  House 
on  noints  of  detail,  are  not  so  necesssry 
as  they  will  be  when  your  lordships  con- 
sider separately  those  topics;  many  of 
which  will  be  brought  before  you  in  the 
course  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
of  the  present  sec sion.  On  this  account 
I  did  not  accede  to  the  recomroendatioo 
of  the  noble  president  of  the  Council,  t^ 
postpone  the  motion  1  am  about  to  make 
till  aaer  the  holidays. 

I  can  only  attempt,  as  I  have  stated*  a 
general  ootliae ;  but  I  wish«  if  possible^ 

to  lea?e  nona  of  tbft  Tttrious  brtnohw  oE 
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this  great  lubject  nntoucbed.  Fori  un- 
leM  you  can  be  periuadcd  to  take  a  view 
of  the  whole  sitoatioD  of  Ireland,  in  all  its 
bearings  you  never  can  arrive  at  just  con* 
elusions ;  or  consider  with  advantage  the 
best  system  of  policy  to  be  adopted,  for 
the  removal  of  those  e? ils  which  all  must 
acknowledge  to  exist. 

In  making  this  attempti  I  feel  that  I 
shall  have  occasion  for  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary portion  of  that  indulgence  which  I 
have  always  experienced.  For  even  an 
outline  of  the  misfortunes  and  evils  which 
afflict  that  unhappy  country*  cannot  be 
comprised  in  few  words.  Let  me  then 
intreat  your  patiencOt  my  lords,  while  1 
endeavour  (however  inadequately  I  may 
perform  the  cask)  to  bring  before  yon  a 
case  in  which  all  are  deeply  concerned ; 
and  Jet  me  beseech  yoii  to  consider  the 
importance  of  the  cause,  rather  than  the 
insufficiency  of  the  advocate. 

What  a  spectacle  is  now  presented  to 
the  world  by  this  great,  this  mighty  em- 
pire I  the  greatest  ^taking  into  considera- 
tion the  power  and  influence  derived  from 
commercial  intercourse,  beyond  mere  ter- 
ritorial possession)   upon  which  the  sun 
has  ever  shone  I  Its  manufactures  flourish* 
ing  beyond  example— its  agriculture  re- 
viving— its    credit    unbounded— and   its 
commerce  embracing  the  whole  globe  in 
the  numberless  ramifications  of  its  ex- 
tended arms;   its  remotest  colonies  and 
dependencies  sharing  the  prosperity  of 
the  parent  state,  and  the  condition  of 
their  inhabitants  partaking  of  the  benefiu 
of  its  institutions,  and  the  object  of  its 
anxious  solicitude.    In  one  place— one 
place  alone,  but  that  the  nearest  to  its 
neart,  and  most  connected  with  its  very 
vitals,  we  see  the  mighty  mass  infected 
with  a  deep-seated  gangrene,  which,  if 
the  onlv  eflectual  remedies  be  not  speedily 
applied,  will  shake  to  its  foundation,  and 
perhaps,  eventually,  destroy,  the  great,  the 
powerfiil,  the  magnificent  structure  of  the 
British  empire. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  in 

calling  your  attention  to  the  present  state 

of  Ireland,  I  am  desirous  c^  imputing 

UsQe  to,-  or  casting  censure  on,  the  Per- 

•00  to  whom  the  government  of  that 

,      country  is  more  immediately  entrusted. 

I     For  tKat  distinguished  individual  I  have 

I      |oog  been  accustomed  to  entertain  feel- 

^^p  of  respect.    From  my  very  childhood 

I      1 WM  first  taught  to  look  up  to  him  as  one 

I      ^  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  place 

I     ^^  we  both  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 


educated.  I  have  traced  the  progress  of 
his  fame,  and  listened  to  the  displsy  of  his 
eloquence  in  this  House,  with  the  food-' 
ness  of  early  predilection ;  and  I  must 
confess,  that  I  felt  the  more  sensibly  the 
demdation  which  I  think  his  character 
and  talents  suffered,  by  the  acceptance  o£ 
the  government  of  Ireland,  under  circum- 
stances which  incapacitated  him  from  put- 
ting in  practice  those  principles  which  he 
has  so  often,  and  so  eloquently  advocated ; 
and  on  which  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  can  alone  perma- 
nently and  satisfactorily  rest.  But  set- 
ting aside  thia  oririndl  tin  (if  I  may  be 
permitted  so  to  call  itj,  I  am  ready  to  do 
justice  to  the  successful  exertions  of  my 
noble  friend  to  execute  a  most  difficult 
and  unpromising  task,  in  the  best  manner'; 
and  there  can  be,  perhaps,  no  better  proof 
of  the  fairness  ana  impartiality  of  his  go* 
vernment,  than  the  fact,  which  I  believe 
may  be  stated,  that  he  is  unpopular  with 
both  the  violent  parties  that  divide  thai 
ill-fated  country* 

As  little  do  I  wish  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  in  bringing  the  subject  of  the  wronga 
and  miseries  of  Ireland  before  parliament, 
I  am  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  king's  presentministers';  or tnatthe mo- 
tion wiui  which  I  shallconclude,  or  the  state- 
ments I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  make,  are 
intended  to  embarrass  or  annoy  them.* 
No,  my  lords ;  it  is  not  of  the  government 
of  the  present  day;  it  is  not  of  any  pe» 
culiar  leiUure  of  mismanagement  I  can 
discover  in  their  conduct  towards  Ireland, 
which  in  many  respects  has  lately  beea 
improved :  but  it  is  of  the  system  that  I 
complain— a  system  on  which  not  only 
the  misgovemment  of  this  or  that  adminis- 
trstion  rests,  but  the  misgovemment  of  all 
administrations  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  English  connection.  From  Henry  2nd 
to  George  4th,  from  Strongbow  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  I  see  one  unbroken  series  of 
Enfflish  oppression  and  injustice,  and  of 
Irishsufferingsand  wrongs;  varying  indeed 
in  degree  and  in  manner;  sometimes 
clothed  in  all  the  horrors,  and  breaking 
out  into  all  the  atrocities,  of  murderous 
hate :  at  other  times  slumbering  under  the 
leaden  influence  of  degrading  laws.  At 
one  time  exciting  the  furious  impulses  of 
blobd-thirs^  revenge,  at  another  displac- 
ing all  the  debasement  of  ahvish  submis- 
sion. Aggravated  by  the  barbarism  of 
the  earlier  periods  of  this  ill-fated  connec- 
tion, the  system  of  misrule  has  yielded  in 
some  d^ee  to  the  humanity  and  '-'^'— 
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^tt  «r  nodern  tiMet,  ani  to  the  tienefi- 
cent  diftpoiitioiiB  6f  itie  late  ftnd  present 
king.  Bat  the  principle  still  coDtinues  in 
fbli  force:  and  what  is  the*principle?-« 
disunion.  The  very  reyerse  of  vrhet  it 
paght  to  be»  and  of  what  I  most  anxiouslr 
wish  to  substitute  in  its  place.  Look 
back  fat  a  moment  to  the  history  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  countriesy 
irbidi  has  now  subsisted  for  more  than  six 
eentories,  and  tell  me  whether  any  thing 
like  it  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
#orid.  Was  there  ever  seen  such  an  ao- 
CUfflulatlon  rf  violence  and  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  invaders,  so  much  misery 
and  wrong  suffered  by  the  invaded 
country?  it  is  true  that  the  Pale  no 
longer  exists,  diat  a  mere  Imhman  is  no 
longer  a  term  of  reproach— that  to  put 
hhn  to  death  is  now  felony  by  law,  and 
Chat  the  naked  proof  that  the  murdered 
man  was  merus  Hibemicui  would  not  now 
induce  the  iury,  however  prejudiced  in  hfai 
Ikvour  on  other  grounds,  4o  acquit  a  prison* 
er.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  best 
laws,  partially  and  imperfectly  adminis- 
tered, may  operate  more  sensflily  on  the 
iDeHogs  of  a  high-spirited  and  generous 
iiation,  than  barefkced  tyranny  and  iqjus* 
flee ;  and'may  not  a  mark  of  distinction  and 
degi^sdation,  affixed  to  the  great  majority 
df  any  community,  raise  and  perpetuate 
in  the  minds  of  the  proscribed  class,  ihe 
most  hostile  feelings  against  the  minority, 
Irho  persevere  in  holding  them  in  tliis  state 
it  degtadatioB  ?  1  have  referred  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  history  of  the  connec- 
tion between  this  country  and  Ireland, 
and  am  ready  to  admit,  thst  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  society  has  produced 
considerable  ameliorations.  I  am  ready 
farther  to  admit,  that  for  the  few  last  years 
tuore  has  been  done  to  amend  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  than  at  any  former  period. 
But  when  I  am  told  of  these  boons  to  Ire* 
Ittid,  as  they  have  been  cdled  in  this  place, 
llthough  I  do  not  deny  their  vslut,  I 
answer—the  Inssrreetion  Act  is  still  in 
ibrce,  and  I  fear  most  be  renewed ;  that 
Act,  whidi  emibfea  an  Irish  magistrate, 
hy  tfie  most  summary  prix;ess,  to  trans- 
port a  man  for  the  crime  of  being  out  of 
m  house  {If  he  has  one)  after  sim-set; 
gh  Act,  fbr  which  I  have  voted  mare  than 
6ace  f  I  feel  some  shame  in  maling  the 
confession),  aad  for  vdtlcfi  I  di|di  most 

Eobably  vote  again,  from  a  conviction  of 
;  necessity,  f  answer,  took  at  tbe  re- 
folds  of  die  last  aasttes,  where  you  will 
ftnd  ao  many  triala  for  nurdersy  commit* 


ted  for  the  most  part  by  the  conserwiton 
of  the  peace,  lately  appointed  under  tbe 
Constabulary  Act,  or  in  consequence  ol 
the  mutual  irritation  of  party. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  lias  l>eeo 
done  or  attempted  of  late,  for  tlie  ame' 
Xoration  of  Ireland ;  but  the  perverse  fate 
that  seems  always  to  have  attended  that 
unfortunate  country  has  prevailed,  and 
prevented  those  beneficial  efecta  which 
were  anticipated  by  the  authors  of  the 
different  measures  that  have  been  adopted. 
Our  great  allegorical  poet,  Spenser,  who 
was  secretary  to  lord  Grey,  when  d^uty 
of  Ireland,  m  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza* 
beth,  and  afterwards  resided  in  that 
country,  begins  his  view  of  the  atste  of 
Irelana,  written  in  the  brm  of  didogue, 
in  this  remarkable  manner: 

**  But  if  that  country  of  Ireland  whence 
yon  lately  camci  be  of  so  goodly  and  com- 
modious a  soil  as  you  report,  I  wonder 
tliat  no  course  is  taken  tor  the  turning 
thereof  to  good  uses.  Ivy  reducm^  tfmt  na« 
don  to  better  government  and  eivilitj. 

**  Marry,  so  there  have  inn  divers  good 
plottes  devised,  and  wise  councils  cast 
already  about  reformation  of  this  reafmej 
tmt  they  say  it  is  tiie  fatal  destiny  of  that 
land,  that  no  purposes  wfiatsoever,  whtcli 
are  meant  for  her  good  will  prosper  or 
take  good  effect ;  which,  whether  it  pro- 
ceed firom  the  very  genius  of  the  soyle,  or 
influence  of  tbe  starres,  or  that  Almighty 
Oodhath  not  yet  appointed  tlie  time  of 
her  reformation,  or  that  hee  resenreth  her 
in  this  unquiet  state  still,  for  some  secret 
scourge  which  shall  by  her  come  unto 
England,  it  is  hard  to  be  known,  but  yet 
much  to  i>e  feared. 

y  Surely  I  suppose  this  Irat  a  vrine  coo-* 
cetpt  of  simple  men,  ^ich  judge  tlungs 
tiy  thehr  effects,  and  not  liy  their  causes; 
fbr  I  yfnmU  rather  thinke  the  cause  of  this 
eviil  which  hangeth  over  that  countrey  to 
proceed  father  of  the  misocmdnes  of  the 
conncils  and  plottes,  which  ydu  say  liave 
been  pftentimes  laid  for  the  reformation, 
or  of  hintnesa  in  feUowbg  and  effectbg 
the  same,  than  of  any  such  fetal  oourse 
appointed  of  Ood  i^ 

How  wril  this  description,  written  near 
Aree  hundred  years  smce,  applies  to  the 
present  moment !  Hie  <*  good  plottes  and 
wise  councils  hitherto  devised,**  have 
equally  failed,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  «<onsoundDes  of 
diosecouncils  and  plottes.''  Icalluponyou, 
then,  my  lords,  to  adopt  a  diftreot  course^ 
and  to  try  at  length  the  revene  of  that 
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systMi^whMh  hm  pvmniMfiir  a|M»  and 
lutf  unifoRiilj^  failed. 

It  it  not  mj  iDteBtion  to  make  use 
%X  thif  opportunitVy  to  introduce  inci- 
dentolljr'  a  diicunion  of  that  quetUoi^ 
which  has  ao  often  been  debated  here; 
but  in  cootidering  the  ^eer^l  subject 
of  Ireland*  and  the  best  mode  of  ameiio- 
rating  iu  condition,  and  redressing  its 
grierapces*  it  would  be  impowiUe  to  leave 
out  of  my  vieff.  what  is  geiieralljr  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Question ;  but 
which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  the  question^ 
whether  an  exception  to  the  und9ubted 
principle  thilt  the  privQeges  and  imvauni- 
ties  et  every  free  state*  belong  of  right  to 
every  subject  of  that  state^  shall  in  Ireland 
an^  longer  be  maintained  ?  The  rule  I 
Ibiok  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  onus  of 
proving  theneoeasitv,  policy  or  expediency, 
of  attempting  any  longer  to  maintain  the 
exception,  rests  with  those  who  are  advo* 
cales  for  its  continuance.  I  say  of  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  it,  for  I  think  it  will  npt 
be  difficult  to  shew,  that  the  possibility  of 
e&cting  it  cannot  much  longer  exist.  I 
will  not  (perhaps  I  ought  not)  allude  to 
the  argument  of  physical  force  and  num- 
bers ;  though  it  is  a  consideration  by  no 
means  to  be  disregarded*  or  kept  altO|gether 
out  of  view ;  but  the  moral  force  of  circum* 
stances,  of  iocreasine  intelligence,  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  of  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge  and  instruction,  will  make  it 
imppsiible  that  v>  large  a  portion  of  any 
community  can  be  much  longer  kept  in  a 
atate  of  degradation  and  proscriptbn.  If 
this  be  really  the  case,  and  I  think  no 
reasonable  man  can  doid>t  it,  let  us  con- 
sider whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration  at  such  a 
time  as  the  present,  when  no  danger  or 
difficulty  presses  upon  us,  than  to  wait  till 
(as  in  every  former  instance  it  has  hap- 
pened) the  dmiger  of  the  moment,  and  the 
pressure  of  national  embarrassments,  has 
forced  from  us  an  ungracious,  tardy,  and 
ill-digeBted  concession,  which,  as  it  has 
been  made  with  an  ill  grace,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  little  gratitude  and  satisfaction. 
I  shall  be  toM,  perhaps,  that  Hie  present 
moment  is  not  favorable  for  the  discussion, 
becaase,{br8O0th,wehaveadivided  cabinet, 
who,  on  a  point  on  which  perhaps  the  very 
nlnition  and  existence  of  the  empire  de- 
peodi^  cannot  agree  among  themselves, 
tor  this  difficulty  there  is  one  obvious  and 
tMy  sokdoo  in  the  paternal  disposition  of 
^  w^mltg%  and  his  known  and  professed 
lenf  for  ihii  soil  Biteiciling  part  of  Us 


donbdons^  and  I  am  folly  persuaded  thu 
the  raost»  perhaps  the  only  advantageous 
way  in  wbich  this  great,  this  necessary 
measure  can  be  e&cted,  will  be  by  a 
recommendation  to  parliament  from  thp 
throne  itself.  On  this  account,  nrincipaUji^ 
I  should  have  preferred  an  address  to  the 
king,  to  any  otW  mode  of  proceeding. 

As  to  the  pertinacious  qppositipn  which 
we  have  hithect<»  witnessed  in  a  majority 
of  this  ll<m4e  to  any  prooicrsition  tending 
to  remove  th?  disgracetul  tetters,  jn  which 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow  subjects 
are  held,  I  am  is  mx^ch  convinced  as  I  am 
of  my  existence  that,  if  once  recommended 
by  authoritv  to  your  adeption,  all  objeo^ 
tions  wopild  vanish,  like  mists  before  the 
morning  sun.  We  should  see  the  greatest 
sticklers  lor  all  the  essentially  prote^nt 
prc^Judices,  of  which  we  have  heard  te 
much,  discover  that  the  time  for  such 
opinions  was  gone  by.  A  new  light,  a 
sort  of  inspiration  would  fall  upon  that 
reverend  E^nch;  and  I  am  convinced^ 
that  with  l^esame  unanimity  with  which  I 
have  so  often  had  thembforUine  of  seeing 
them  all  ontheoppositeside  of  the  Houses 
I  should  have  the  satis&ction  of  their,  perr 
feet  concurrence  in  opinion  with  me,  that 
the  establishment  which  they  are  bai»id  to 
defend,  would  be  best  secured  bv  such  a 
concession.  Even  the  noble  lord  on  the 
woolsack  would  find  sufficient  ar^ umenUi 
with  his  usual  in^^enuity,  to  oonv^ioe  you 
that  a  conscientious  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  opinions ;  and  that  making  all 
the  king's  subjects  digible  to  high  omce» 
might  M  safely  entrusted  to  a  protestant 
king,  in  a  government  essentiaUy  protes- 
tant, and  with  his  conscience  in  thekeeping 
of  the  noble  lord,  or  his  successors.. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the 
attempt  to  discuss,  and  to  settle  tbii 
question  at  the  present  time,  is  the  violent 
aeat  and  animosity  between  the  two  parties 
that  prevail  now  m  Ireland,  and  the  intem«« 
perate  language  supposed  to  have  beea 
uttered  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
friends.  That  the  animosity  of  perty 
feeling  and  mutual  irritation  rages  more  in 
Irela^now  than  at  any  former  period,  isi 
I  fear,  too  true:  but  are  the  Romaa 
Catholics  only  to  blame  i  Is  the  injured 
par^  only,  goaded  almost  to  desperation, 
notooly  hj  <<bope  deferred,"  but  by  every 
species  of  irritating  language,  contumely t 
and  insult,  that  can  be  heaped  on  them  by) 
their  bitter  and  irreconcileable  enemies, 
the  ttftrn-protestants*  the  orangemen  of 
Irebmdt  or  by  the  corporaUon  of  DubHn, 
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at  the  head  of  which  is  now  an  individual 
with  whom  I  have  not  the  honor  of  a  per-* 
lonal  acquaintance,  though  I  had  that  of 
introducing  him  more  than  once  to  your 
lordships — are  they  alone  to  divest  tbem- 
sefves  of  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature,  and  remain  patient,  submissive, 
and  forbearing,  when  goaded  and  insulted 
by  publications,  of  which  I  have  seen  very 
few,  but  some  which  have  accidentally 
fallen  in  my  way  almost  remind  me  of  the 
furious  invectives  of  some  of  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  French  Revolution  ?  I  have 
seen  a  printed  paper,  with  the  signature 
of  a  clergji^ao  ot  the  established  church, 
containing  the  roost  gross  ribaldry,  and 
illiberal  abuse  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  of  Ireland.  Do  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  really  suppose  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  so  much  better  Christians  than 
themselves,  that  when  cursed  they  will 
continue  to  bless,  or  that  when  they  strike 
them  on  one  cheek,  they  will  literally  turn 
the  other  also  ?  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
quote  the  words  of  Shylock ;  for,  substi- 
tuting Roman  Catholic  for  Jew,  they  would 
almost  literally  apply*.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, in  being  able  to  add,  tnat  a  far 
different  spirit  prevails  among  some  of  the 
members  of  the  established  church ;  and  I 
have  particular  satisfaction  in  affording 
my  humble  tribute  of  applause  to  a  right 
reverend  prelate  T the  bishop  of  Limerick), 
whom  I  see  in  nis  place,  and  who  has 
evinced  the  true  Christian  feeling,  which 
ought  to  distinguish  his  office  and  sacred 

rT'jieulon.  To  such  as  have  not  read  it, 
would  recommend  the  perusal  of  his 
Visitation  Charge  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese :  in  which  will  be  found  those  ge- 
nuine principlesof  benevolenceand  charity, 
which,  if  universally  felt  and  acted  upon  m 
Ireland,  would  produce  a  very  dtfierent 
state  of  things  from  that  which  now  actually 
exists  in  that  country,  where  bigoted  ftnd 
angry  zealots  seem  to  think  they  can  best 
Bupport  that  ascendancy  and  monopoly  of 
privileges  ihey  claim,  by  insulting  those 
whom  they  have  so  long  oppressed,  in  the 
most  violent  and  inflammatory  language. — 
Ought  not  at  length  the  church,  the  true 
church,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  to  set  the 
firat  example  of  forbearance  and  true 
Christian  charity,  and  preach  those  doc- 
trines to  its  adherents  ?  Let  the  reverend 
prelate — let  his  brethren  on  that  bench, 
be  the  first  to  inculcate  this  doctrine. 
Let  them  'say  to  their  misguided  sons  in 
Ireland,  forbear^-* 

♦  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  III,  Scene  L 


"  Ne,  puerf ,  ne  tanta  animls  assuesdte  bella  s 
Neu  patrin  validai  in  viscera  vertite  vires: 
Tu4|ue  prior,  tu  parce,  genus  qui  ducis  Olympo  ; 
Projice  tela  manu,  sanguin  meus :  '' 

Shew  that  ours  is  the  true  religion,  by 
practising  the  rules  laid  down  by  its  ^Iwine 
Author,  and  point  out  to  vour  erring 
brethren  the  way  to  conciliation  and 
peace. 

But  it  will  be  said,  as  it  often  ham  been 
said,  the  concession  of  the  Roman  Cacholic 
claims  will  not  cure  the  evils  or  redress 
the  grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  I  shall  b6 
asked,  whether  I  consider  it  a  panacea 
for  all  the  diseases  under  which  that  coan* 
try    labours?  Certainly  not:  but   I   am 
persuaded,  that  this  is  the  operatioa  with 
which  you  must  begin,  if  you  really  desire 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and 
effect  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure.    I 
might  as  well  be  asked,  whether  I  consider 
the  corner-stone  and  foundation  of  the 
building  as  the  superstructure,  the  edifice 
itself.    The  measures  for  the  amelioration 
of  Ireland  hitherto  adopted,  which  have 
not  inaptly  been  called  collateral,  most 
of  necessity  fail  for  want  of  this  solid 
foundation,  on  which  alone  they  can  rest. 
I  contend  that,  on  the  principle  and  -basts 
of  equal  civil  rights,  the  structure  of  Ire- 
land's permanent  welfare  and  happioeu 
must  be  placed  ;  but  it  by  nomeins  tollows, 
that  this,  and  this  alone,  will  complete  the 
work.     So  fkr  from  it^  that  much  as  I  wish 
I  that  thejuit  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  granted,  I  doubt  whether  i 
j  would  accept  it  for  them  as  an  unconnected 
I  and  isolated  measure.    Sure  I  am,  that  it 
I  would  not  be  worth  their  acceptance,  unless 
accompanied  by  other  measuresofimprove* 
ment  in'  the  condition  of  Ireland.    I  am 
'  anxious  to  consider  the  whole  subject  in  all 
its  branches  and  beariog»,  which  depend  to 
much  on  each  other,  that  they  cannot  well 
be  separated ;  and,  in  order  to  take  an  ex- 
tended aad  statesmanlike  view  oftbe  whole, 
you  muss  consider  them  together.  Many  of 
them,  besides  the  great  question  of  eman- 
cipation, are  far  too  extensive  and  €oai|Ji« 
cated  to  be  sufficiently  dincussed  in  the 
course  of  one  debate.    Each  will  require 
separate  and  much  consideration,  which  I 
trust  they  will  obuin  from  the  wisdom 
and  deliberation  of  parliament. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  call  your  lord- 
ships' attention  in  the  nesct  place  to  a  sub- 
ject, of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of 
di^cussin^  which  I  am  fully  aware;  bat  I 
should  think  I  very  imperfecdr  Mrformed 
the  duty  I  have  luidertakao,  if  i  did  not 
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dedtre  my  conTicttdn  of  the  neceti ity  of 
coDMdering  the  present  state  and  circam- 
otaDces  of  the  charcb  establishment  in 
irelutd,  with  a  Tiew  to  anv  great  and  per* 
nanent  arrangement  likely  to  allsy  the 
•nimositiesy  and  satisfy  the  just  expecta- 
tions, of  the  people  of  that  country. 

I  know  well  the  sacred  mist  of  prejudice 
which  is  on  all  occasions  attempted  to  be 
thrown  round  the  sanctuary  of  the  esta- 
blishment ;  and  the  horror  with  which  some 
minds  Ttew  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  rightswhtchareconsideredsacred, 
indefeastbtei  and  almost  intangible^  The 
act,  however,  of  last  year  to  regulate  tithes 
in  Ireland,  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  in 
cases  of  necessity,  the  property  of  the 
church  may  be  submitted  to  parliamen- 
tary regulation.  It  is  true,  that  the  titbe 
act  of  Tsst  year,  if  generally  acted  upon» 
would  increate  rather  than  dimini«h  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues;  but  it  establishes 
at  least  a  precedent  that  they  are  and 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  legislative  inter- 
ference. Another  bill,  which  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  this  year,  to  compel 
residence,  seems  to  prove*  at  least,  that  the 
property  of  the  church  is  not  precisely  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  any  landed  pro- 
prietor, for  I  do  not  think  a  proposition  to 
compel  residence  on  any  one's  estate  would 
he  entertained. 

'  In  discussing  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  for 
the  fife  of  the  person  in  possession  of  a 
benefice,  the  right  to  it  is  as  sacred  as  that 
of  any  ffee-shnple  estate ;  but  here  the 
Aimilauity  ceases  as  well  as  the  rij^t,  and  I 
contend,  that  subject  to  the  life-interest  of 
the  incumbent,  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
patron  of  the  lifing,  it  is  not  only  the  un- 
doubted right,  but  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  statot  to  make 
any  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  disposition  or  arrangement 
of  the  property  set  apart  for  the  church 
establishment,  even  if  afar  less  urgent  case 
could  be  stated,  than  that  of  the  church 
of  Ireland  as  at  present  constituted.  An 
act  of  pariiament  to  obviate  the  almost  in- 
tolerable grievance  of  the  system  of  tithes 
hi  Ireland  has  actually  passed,  and  with 
the  material  alterations  which  I  trust  await 
it,  may  in  the  end  prove  highly  benedcial. 
Into  thia  subject  I  will  not  enter  further, 
as  it  must  soon  form  a  point  of  separate 
discQssion.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed, 
that  a  reflation  of  tithes  is  the  only  mea- 
*^ite  reouired  by  the  abuses  of  the  church 
<>tshUsbiiient  hi  Ireland,    No  one  will,  I 


hope,  consider  me  an  enemy  to  the  esfa- 
blish'ed  church  ;  I  think,  at  least,  the  most 
reverend  metropolitan  will  not  so  consider 
me ;  but  as  a  troefrien({,  I  will  not  flatter, 
but  speak  the  truth.  Of  the  church  of 
England,  although  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
abuses  of  non-residency  and  pluralities,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  complain.  In  England 
the  splendor  of  the  church  accords  well 
with  the  wealth,  .the  prosperity,  the  aris- 
tocratical,  and  monarchical  splendor  of  the 
country.  And  above  all,  with  the  num- 
bers and  affluence  of  the  flock — the  whole 
is  of  a  piece;  the  picture,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  is  in  keeping.  But  in 
Ireland,  poor  miserable  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland,  how  diflerent  is  the  case  ?  In 
Ireland  where  aVe  the  riches  ?— where  is' 
the  splendor  ? — where  is  the  flock  ?  In  a 
population  of  seven  millions,  the  members 
of  the  established  church  are  certainly 
not  more  than  half  a  million.  And  yet 
the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  hierar- 
chy in  that  country  is  more  richly  endowed' 
than  in  this^-with  four  arch  bishops  and 
eighteen  bishops.  Some  parishes  are' 
without  a  church,  some  without  a  single 
churchman  of  the  establishment,  and  some 
without  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  not 
however  withoutrich  endowments  of  tithes, 
fbrnishedahnost  exclusively  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  population.  Of  such  cases  there 
are  proofs  before  the  House ;  and  are  not 
these  enough  to  justify  the  assertion,  that, 
in  a  general  consideration  of  the  aflairs  of 
Ireland,  the  church  establishment  cannot 
be  omitted ;  and  that  it  calls  impei'iously 
for  some  more  extensive  scheme  of  regu- 
lation than  a  commutation,  or  composition 
for  tithes.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
am  desirous  of  pulling  down  this  sacred 
edifice,  however  monstrous  and  out  of 
proportion  it  may  appear  to  the  use  Tor 
which  it  is  intended ;  nor  that  I  am  desi- 
rous of  appropriatrng  any  part  of  its  wealth 
for  any  other  purposes  than  those  fur 
which  it  was,  in  theory  at  least,  originally 
intended— the  religious  instruction  and 
consequent  welfare  of  the  people.  In  the 
rapid  sketch  I  am  taking,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  enter  into  any  details,  on  this  or 
any  other  of  the  important  topics  on  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  toucn  :  but  I  will* 
state  generally  my  convictiori,  that  the 
present  estates  of  the  Irinh  church,  if  pro-' 
perly  and  rationally  distributed  and  aami- 
nistered,  would  furnish  ample  provision  for, 
a  Protestant  hierarchy,  better  proportioned 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  oountrv ;  an 
adeqaate  provision  for'a  resident  clergy- 
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man  in  ever^  parish ;  and  a  fund  for  Roman 
Catholic  pnest8»  and  places  of  worship.  I 
can  see  ho  ground  of  right,  or  reason^  for 
continuing  the  same  number  of  archbishopa 
and  bishops  that  at  present  exist,  after  toe 
deaths  of  the  present  occupiers  of  the  se* 
▼eral  sees.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
Buccessors  of  the  present  incumbents  of 
livings  should  not  be  subject  to  some  rego- 
lations.  At  all  events,  I  am  sure  the 
subject  must  soon  force  itself  on  the  con« 
sideration  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
legislature :  and  anj  attempts  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  evil»  or  to  avoid  discussing  it, 
can  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  render 
those  who  suffer  by  the  present  system 
desperate,  and  confirmed  in  their  hostility 
to  such  a  state  of  things* 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  that  of 
Education;  confessedly  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  without  which,  the  other 
benefits  1  am  anxious  to  confer  upon 
Ireland,  will  lose  much  of  their  value. 
On  this  head  of  inquiry,  however*  I  shall 
Qot  have  occasion  to  urge  bo  much  as  I 
ahoul4  have  done,  had  not  an  address  of 
%he  House  of  Commons  to  his  majesty, 
for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  this  im- 
portant subject  on  the  spot,  been  agreed 
to.  This  measure,  if  uurly  and  impar* 
tially  conducted,  must  necessarily  pro* 
duce  beneficial  results,  and  enable  par*- 
liaooeni,  ere  long,  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  on  the  best  means  of  affording 
instruction  to  the  popidation  of  Ireland ; 
there  is,  however,  too  much. reason  to 
fear,  that  the  measure  may  be  render- 
ed illusory  by  the  manner  of  carrying 
it  into  effect;  for  if  the  members  who 
may  constitute  the  commission,  are  not 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  strict-  impartial 
lity,  and  devoid  of  prejudice,  no  bene- 
ficial results  can  be  expected  from  it* 
Thev  should  be  Englishmen  e  because  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 
Irishmen  exempt  from  party-prejudice. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  are  averse  to  in*- 
struction,  or  insensible  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  firom  thai  source ;  nor  has 
the  government  been  unmindful  of  the 
duty  of  attempting  to  provide  the  means, 
but  unfortunately  it  has  hitherto  pro* 
ceeded  on  a  most  mistaken  principle; 
and  by  endeavouring  to  make  education 
the  means  of  conversioxu  has  not  only 
totally  failed,  bat  produced  an  effeet 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  it 
was  the  object  to  attain.    To. prove  tliis^ 


let  us  look  iMck  only  to  the  fdatiw 
proportion  of  catholics  and  proteatanta 
that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  laas 
century,  and  at  the  present  day,  ooo* 
trasted  with  the  sums  that  have  been 
lavished  on  the  Protestant  charter  schooI% 
by  which  it  was  vsinly  hoped,  that 
Roman  Catholics  might  be  converted 
through  the  insidious  means  of  provid- 
ing gratuitous  instruction  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  The 
Charter  School  Society  has  existed  to 
Ireland  for  near  a  century,  having  beea 
incorporated  in  the  year  1733.  It  has 
been  maintained  at  an  enormous  expense^ 
inasmuch  as  the  almost  incredible  sum 
of  between  600,000/.  and  700,000/.  has 
been  granted  by  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment, sjnce  the  Union,  for  that  favour- 
ed establishment,  which,  with  ita  own 
annual  incoihe,  (10,000/.)  cannot  iiave 
cost  much  less  than  a  million  since  the 
Union ;  while  the  number  of  scholars  in 
the  whole  establishment  has  been  about 
two  thousand ;  and  I  think  it  may  safe* 
ly  be  asserted,  thst  it  has  never  been 
productive  of  any  thing  but  mischief. 

Schools  of  other  descriptions  have 
been  long  established  in  Ireland,  ftoai 
which  no  important  beneficial  result  baa 
ever  beea  aerived.  Of  these  the  dio- 
cesan and  parochiftl  schools  have  by  no 
means  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  established,  and,  as  will  14H 
pear  by  the  reports  for  which  t  have 
moved,  have  been  subject  to  much  neg* 
Icct  and  abuse.  B^  the  act  of  £lisa^ 
beth,  which  established  the  diocesan 
schools,  there  ought  to  be  one  in  each 
diocese.  How  far  thb  has  been  the  case 
will  appear  from  the  report  of  which  I 
will  read  an  extract.  In  fact,  these  dio^ 
cesan  schools  have  been  almost  useless, 
and  little  better  than  a  job. 

Extract  from  the  Report  pf  the  Board 
of  Education,  made  to  the  Irish  govena* 
meat.  April  21,  1809.— <<  It  appears 
from  the  abstract  pf  the  returns  ooMsde 
from  the  several  dioceses,  that  out  of 
the  whole  number  thirtj[-fouri  coaspoar 
mg  twenty* tvro  afchbishopricjU  asul 
bisbopricks,  only  ten  are  provided  with 
diocesan  school-houses  in  tolerable  re« 
pairt  in  tbree  others,  the  nouses  are 
either  out  of  repair,  or  oclMsrwiie  In^ 
sufficient  I  and  the.  remainder  are  wholfaf 
unprovided,  and  the  masters,  of  aocm 
schools  as  are  kept  fo  them,  eiU^r  leat 
booses  for  the  purpose^  or  are  aocom^ 
mbdated  in  otaer  waf  s.    Put  ii  iffPcacK 
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I  from  tbtf  Mne  rctarnl^  fbat  in  toibe  of 
(  tlieuit  no  diooettiB  BChoolB  are  kept  «t 
i  all,   aod  iia  oibefs,  oo  effi^ctiye  ocmis 
>  UiAt   the   whole    numoer    of    effecUTo 
i  schooit  io  oU  the  dioceses  k  oidy  thtr- 
I   laen»  and   Uiat.  tbe  whole   toutsoer   of 
1   acholalrt  m  a]l  the  schools  together  does 
'   not    eaoeed    thre^hiaidfed'^d-'eighty* 
In   the  greater  part   of  the  dioceses  in 
which  no  scbocH  is  kept,  there  b  do 
contributioD  from  the  de^  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  master,  but  in  some  instant 
ces   the  salary  is  actually  paid  by  Ae 
clergy  to  a  nomioid  master,  who  eithch' 
keeps  no  sohodl  at  aU^  or  6ne  on  a  dif- 
ferent fooodAtiM^  in  which  the  diocesan 
achooi  as  wholly  abtofbed/* 

By  a  stutnte  of  HMrf  fifth,  schools 
were  established  in  each  parish,    and 
ewerf  iMcumbehi  on  talcing  (possession 
of  his  beoi»fioet  takek  an  eath  to  teach, 
or    caute  to   be   taught,   an    English 
school  in  his.  parish.    By  #ba(  means 
tbeae  feterend  .gentlemen    contiifo    t6 
dispense  with  ims  oath   with  a    dear 
conscienee,   I   leave    to    the   aevterend 
Bench  to  determine  t.  hot  .oMaiti  it  isy 
that  in  many  parishes  in  Ireland,  no  sach 
schools  have  e? er  e»slM.    Of  latie  yeara» 
a  better  and  mora  telended  system  of 
education  hat  certamly  bteil  adopted. 
Societies  have  been  institntedi  and  mnch 
good  has  beeil  done  in  promoting  edil* 
<}atton  in  Ifehodt  still  howafer  some  of 
the  old  iearen  remsinsi  and  the  zeal  of 
well-disposed  persdns   has  in  Aaily  re* 
spects  tended  td  check  the  pregrem  6f 
these  iBseful  institationK     The  subject^ 
in  Ireland,  is  One  of  much  delicacy  and 
diScultv,  from  the  natoral  and  too  wdl 
founded  jedousles  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies.    The  spirit  of  prosdytiim  still  con- 
tinues, and  atlempta  are  still  itiade  to  ef- 
fect it,   through  the  medium  of  ednca* 
tion.      Such   attempts   must   hot   bnly 
mevitably  fail,  but  they  tend  to  dia4 
unite,    instead  nf  promotitog  goed-WiU 
and  conciiiatba,  between  peraoas  of  dif- 
ferent rdiffioas  pettuaiions*    If  We  Wish 
really  to  aogood^  and  Id  adninoa  tbb 
cause  of  reUgienandmorali^  letliikani 
at  M  to  b^  at  ito  rigkt  en4  fiM  to 
cifiliae.  and  ihstmct;    Sien  tmtk  WiB 
«uike  Its  wayt    hut  by  nttamtittng  in 
the  first  iostatme  lo.ctefert^  yod  mif 
qwfirm  error.    TheaadMnGntboliosare 
iMttmany  |ealooa  of  any  nehgiooa  iiAalnu^ 
^^  be0g  m^  a  part  e£  uie  mkioalimi 
y^  eler>  Ibala. .  Can  we  be  sbrpkAM 
^^  4b  ampimaiois  jprodaeed  ch  iheii 


mindr,  by  the  system  of  making  educe* 
tion  the  engine  of  proariytistki,  should 
havia  made  It  very  difficult  indieed,  wh^n 
more  enlightened  ideas  have  at  length 
prevailed,  for  thote  who  endeavour  to 
promote  edncation  on  sound  and  libend 
priiicij^lei  to  persuade  Boman  CathoUes  to 
trust  their  cnildren  to  Protmtant  bene* 
fioenoe?  The  jealousy  which  unfertu* 
nately  prevails  on  this  subject  is  per* 
feetly  nataral ;  and  in  all  projects  fbrto- 
ftlructing  the  poor  of  Ireland,  great  d- 
lowance  should  be  mode  for  the  jprdUL 
dicea  >  necessarily  arinng  from  ioniner 
abassf^  tod  every  effort  rakde^  by  t^l 
dliating  and  even  n  httle  flattering  iStib 
prejudices  lof  the  Roman  Catholic,  tbil^ 
dnoe  tlmm  to  go  faluul*in*hiind  With  )Ah 
establishmeot  in  the  grsM  work  of  KMjl 
tional  tnstructiofa,  and  its  neesismycon- 
Seaueoee^eiviHsaldon,  and  impref^emi^tit. 
I  comis  now  to  another  very  itt^brt* 
ant  feature  of  tfab  inquiry^^I  fta^Nm^  Hib 
ebndition  of  the  Irish  (yeasantiy^  MM 
and  this  b  the  most  painfol  pari  of  thh 
task  1  have  ubdertaken.  Subh  of  y6\St 
lordships  ns  am  aeqoainled  bnl^  iKl^ 
thta  rmh  and  happy  coufatcj^,  ietn  fbrik 
to  yonr  inlagtnatioiis  a  iwy  fdnt  pi^flrb 
of  the  contrast  that  pretaib  betweA 
the  comparative  leomfort  bf  an  JBnirllsh 
cottage,  hnd  the  squdid  miberjr  6t  lOk 
Irish  cabm*  It  Woold  be  too  pamftil  f6r 
vae  to  attempt,  and  too  diAcdt  adequitlft- 
ly  to  perform^  the  task  of  pladng  in  cdh^ 
trast  the  two  opposite  pictures :  suffice  ft 
to  sutb,  thht  o  laiige  proportion  of  the 
diundant  population  of  Ireland,  is  in  the 
lowest  stite  of  wretchMness,  with  ody  aa 
much  food,  lodging,  or  doUiing",  sto  are 
n^cesiary  to  support  mere  ezistence^-L 
and  what  is  worse,  in  most  instances  wlth& 
out  einploymenti  or  the  means  of  obtaiflh 
iog  it.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  univei«- 
safiy  the  isas^ :  God  forbid*  I  know  that 
in  soohe  parts  of  Ireland,  more  ikvourable 
locd  dreumstances— >reddent  gentry-,  hiK 
mine  and  considerate  hmdlord%  iMdent, 
benevolent!  and  moderate  dergy,  and  a 
grealer  dehmnd  for  labouri  exhibit  a  pcalU 


saiftiy  living  id  aaase  dd|gree  of  cowtaL 
and  lb  a  state  ot  existence  in  some  reC 
st»tefts  better  than  what  I  have  describedi 
but  I  Htdoki  Ask  tfaoan  best  aoquatnt0i 
acithlreliuia»  whether  tliefe«ron6iiasgfc 
distridts^  espAddly  in  tBs  itamedMb 
vidmljr  of  Tiirf  Bojf^  #hMil  die  siite 
earth  ftanuUies  the  teateriab  with  wMMi 
thelidt  is  cdasthictediiUdi^  lurf  to  b«H 
tllafdMmiiillaeBly.iBoilWfe»  j^tl  hHh 
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Uf  tho  potatoe  i  Whether  langua^  can 
deterihe.the  wretchedness  of  an  Irilh  ct^ 
bin?«rand  whether,  generalljp  speaking, 
the  condition  of  an  Irish  peasant  is  not 
/rery  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  human 
exiAtencep  arising  in  grest  measurct 
amongst  other  causes  to  which  1  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer,  to  a  total  want 
of  employment,  so  as  to  justify  the 
description  given  in  the  report  of  the 
comnnttee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Jiow  on  your  table,  from  which  I  will 
read  an  extract  :— 

*VThe  condition  of  the  peasantry  of 
those  districts  of  Ireland  to  wfaidi  the 
^dence  refers,  appears  to  vour  com- 
mittee to  be  wretched  and  calamitous  to 
.the^reatest  degree.  An  intellieent  Scotch 
.ag^icolturist^  who  visited  Ireland  during 
.the  last  year,  alleges,  *  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  peasantry  live  in  a  state  of 
misery,  of  wbieh  he  could  have  formed  no 
xonceptioui  not  imagining  that  any  hu- 
.man  beings  oould  exist  in  such  wretched- 
.ness;  tiieir  cabins  scarcely  contain  an 
•article  that  can.be  called  furniture ;  in 
some  families  there  are  no  such  things  as 
bed  clothed,  the  peasants  diowed  some 
ierui  and  a  quantity  of  straw  thrown  over 
it,  upon  which  they  slept  in  their  working 
.dotheSf  yet  whenever  they  had  a  meal  of 
potatoes,  they  were  cheerful;  the  greater 
*part  he  understood  to  drink  nothmg  but 
water/  -This  statement  appears  confirm- 
jed  by  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  by  your  committee,  who 
agree  not  only  in  this  melancholy  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  but  agree 
also  10  attributing  it  to  the  total  want  of 
employment  in  which  they  are  left.  In 
jsome  parts  of  the  country  one  half  of  the 
entire  population  are  stated  to  be  without 
employment,'  in  others,  the  proportion  is 
said  to  be  still  greater ;  and  all  the  wit- 
nesses examined  agree  in  attributing  to 
a  considerable  degree,  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  peasantry  and  their  excesses  to  tliis 
.cause.  '  At  Qlonakilty,  in  die  county  of 
£orki  where  the  linen  manufiicture  has 
been  introduced,  tranquillity  is  stated  to 
have  prevailed ;  in  the  county  of  Mayoi 
where  jatn  and  linens  to  a  considerable 
cstoit  are  mamifactured,  the  public  peace 
has  not  been  endangered  r  one  barony  in 
•the  county  of  Kerry  hu  been  unifonnly 
•the.  least  disturbed,  and  in  that  barony 
altee  has*  manufacturinff  *  industry  been 
^carried  to  any  exient.  •  In  the  neighbour- 
jMod  of  Walefibcd, « M  ahadff  of^islurb* 


ance  has  existed,  the  peasantry  hstving^  a 
steady  market  for  their  labour;  wiulst  £a 
parts  of  Cork,  where  the  people  are  to  a 
considerable    degree    unemployed^     the 
most  dangerous  cdmbinations  againat  the 
laws,  and  the  most  violent  attacka  upon 
propertv>  have  lately  taken  place;'    aad 
vet  in  those  very  districts  your  commit  tep 
have  been  informed,  on  the  autboritj  of 
a  civil  engineer  of  eminence,  *  that  he  werj 
soon  pacified  the  country  by  an  extended 
employment  of  the  people  in  opening  s 
new  line  of  road ;'  the  member  who  gave 
this  information,  adding  from    himself, 
*  that  if  employment  could  be  made  aufi* 
ciently  extensive,  he  doubted  not  that  the 
turbulent  habits  of  the  populatioD  wooM 
be  abandoned.'  When  in  addition  to  these 
expressions  of  opinion,  the  improved  con- 
diuon  and  tranquillity  of  the  North  of 
Ireland^  where  the  linen  manufacture  pre- 
vails, is  contrasted  with  the  wretdiedneas 
of  the  South,  your  committee  cannot  re- 
fuse admitting  the  immediate  connexion 
existing  between  employment  and  peace, 
as  well  as  between  want  of  useful  occupa- 
tion and  turbulence." 

That  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  ge- 
nerally in  a  miserable  state,  csnnot,  I  fear, 
be  doubted ;  and  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon 
the  painful  description.  Let  us  rather 
investigate  the  causes,  and  seek  the  reme- 
dies, if  any  can  be  found.  It  may  perhaps 
excite  some  surprise  when  I  state,  thst 
amona  the  most  prominent  causes  of  the 
wretcned  state  of  the  Irish  peasant,  I  shtll 
pkce  the  introduction  of  that  vegetable 
which  now  constitutes  almost  the  only 
food  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  the  po- 
tatoes The  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  have  contributed 
in  the  first  instance  to  promote  the  coki- 
vation  of  this  root  more  in  Ireland  thsn 
elsewhere;  and  the  temptation  afibrded 
to  the  inherent  indolence  of  human  ds« 
tare,  to  prefer  a  food  moreeasilj  obtained 
and  prepared  for  use  than  any  other ;  a 
food,  the  nutritious  f  and  I  may  add  the 
proMe^' qualities  of  wnieh,  together  with 
the  fiicdity  of  its  production,  have  tended 
naaterially  to  sproid  over  the  fiice  of  thst 
island  a  superabundant  population^  satis- 
fied to  exbt  vrithout  comfort,  and  with- 
out employownt,  except  that  which  arises 
from  the  wretched  cultivation  of  the  soil 
necessary  to  produce  thb  their  only  food. 
Fh>miienoe  arises  among  the  peasantrr 
of  Ireland  an  eager  competition  for  la»a» 
which  is  necessary  for^thdr  eaisleftce. 
-For  4t  tie  not  in  that  conniry  as'ia-£i»g- 
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land,  wheiethe  labourer  if  almost  certain 
of  ol>tain!ng  a  day's  work,  and  payment 
for  it.in'toooey,  with  which  he  goes  to 
market  for  his  food.  In  Ireland  the  poorest 
man  is  a  sort  of  small  farmer*  renting  a 
portion  of  land  for  his  subsistence ;  and 
this  e?i1,  and  the  minute  subdivision  of 
tenements,  has  been  increased  by  what  is 
called  the  elective  franchise.  On  this 
subject  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
your  table  says,  **  Manj  of  the  evils  of 
Ireland,  moru  and  political,  as  well  as  the 
depressed  stale  of  the  peasantry,  may,  in 
the  judgment  of  your  committee,  be  traced 
to  the  mischievous,  and  frequently  fraudu- 
lent moltiplication  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. This  subject  is  highly  deserving 
of  the  notice,  if  not  of  the  interposition, 
of  the  legislature." 

I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  one  of  the 
l^reatest  *'  boons,"  as  they  have  been  called, 
that  has  been  conferred  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland;   but  I 
consider  it,  m  its  operation,  one  of  the 
greatest  eidls,  and  by  a  fatality,  that  seems 
at  all  times  to  have  attended  this  unhappy 
country,  to  have  proved  rather  a  curse 
than  a  blessing.    It  is,  in  fact,  any  thing 
but  a  (Vanchise  to  those  wretched  free- 
holders, as  they  are  called,  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  influence 
of  the  landed  proprietors;  and  few  things 
would  tend  more  to  the  substantial  advali- 
tace  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  than  a  mo- 
dinciition  of  this  right ;  no  part  of  which, 
however,  they  ought  to  be  asked  to  give 
up  without  an  ample  equivalent :  but  in 
the   comprehensive  arrangement   which 
I  am  anxious  to  recommend,  I  think  the 
fioiAt  might  be  arranged  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  advantage  of  all  parties. 

Another  cause  of  the  wretched  state  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  much  dwelt  on  (and 
to  this  some  persons  go  as  far  as  to  as- 
cribe it  in  great  measure,  or  at  least,  more 
than  to  any  other),  is  the  non-residence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  the  constant  drain  of  money 
that  is  thereby  occasioned  from  the  coun- 
try. That  this  is  an  evil,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;and  that  it  is  one  of  consider- 
able extent,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  but 
that  it  goes  as  lar  as  is  supposed,  I  by  no 
means  think ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  capable 
of  an  euier  remedy  than  most  of  the  other 
sauroes  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
^  Irish  population.'  I  am  speaking  in 
^t  presence  of  many  ereat  Irish  proprie- 
tt>fs,and-I  flatter  myself  that  none  of  them 
vlU  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  theopi- 


nions  I  am  about  to  utter.  They  all  feelj 
I  am  sure,  that  in  calling  upon  govern- 
ment to  redress  the  wrongs  of  that  couni« 
try,  in  which  we  are  so  much  interested^ 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  do  our  pert, 
and  fairly  and  in  earnest  to  set  our  shoul« 
ders  to  the  wheel.  By  a  steady  co-ope-* 
ration  with  a  ffovernment  ready  to  act  otf 
those  which  I  consider  the  only  sound 
principles,  and  which  I  am  endeavouring* 
to  recommend,  the  condition  of  thd  Irish 
peasantry  may  be  effisctually  and  rapidly 
ameliorated ;  they  may  have  good  reason 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  laws,  and 
comfort  and  subordination  may  gradually 
succeed  to  squalid  poverty  and  lawless 
outrage.  What  are  the  ^reat  wants  of 
the  Irish  peasantry?  Civiliaation  and' 
employment !  The  first  is  to  be  obtained 
by  education,  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
in  which,  if  the  government  will  do  their 
part,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  Irish  land- 
ed proprietors  are  behind  hand  in  the 
good  work  in  which  every  one  of  their^ 
whether  constantly  or  occasionally  resi- 
dent, or  even  not  resident  at  all,  has  It  in 
his  power  most  essentially  and  most  use-* 
fully  to  co-operate.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  constant  residence  of  a  landed 
proprietor  on  his  estate,  affords  the  best 
and  readiest  means  of  carrying  thti  co-- 
operation into  eflect ;  and  I  perfectly  agree 
in  the  opinion,  that  where  the  whole  of 
his  revenue  Is  drawn  from  Ireland,  the' 
possessor  of  the  estate  is  quite  inexcus- 
able if  he  spends  the  whole  of  it  in  another' 
country :  such  as  these  have  been  justly 
called  by  the  noble  vbcount  who  seconded* 
the  address,  and  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to' 
see  in  his  place — illegitimate  absentees; 
—there  are  others,  however,  whom  he  has 
called  lesitimate.  To  this  description  I 
claim  to  belong,  having  an  equal  landed 
property  in  this  country,  and  places  of 
residence,  which  I  have  not  in  that. 
There  are  others  who  hear  me  in  the  same 
situation,  each  of  whom,  particularly  my 
noble  friend  near  me  (lord  Lansdown), 
and  the  noble  duke  who  brought  forward 
a  motion  on  this  subject  Isst  year,  will 
agree  with  me  in  considerinf  ft  an  indis- 
pensable duty  occasionally  to  visit  his  es- 
tate in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  justly  stated,  in  the  extract 
fVom  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whidi  I  have  reed,- 
that  want  of  employment  is  one  of  the 
principal  evils  of  Ireland— this  evil  toever 
oanhdeflboiually  remedied  without  the 
dlftDfO^of  system  I  hare  recommended. 
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^  b^mpg  ^ii^  better  latisfieck  with  iWr 
Q^pdiiioqt  wil^  become  ^a^iti^lly.  Bvb* 
missive  19,  the  Ii|vs»  agai^uit  wbich  they 
woe  ufiWf  sp  often  arr^jed.  A  conciliatory 
pli^^  of  gbveromept  cfu&  aUM^e  lead  to  thia 
XfsmAi ;  and  whepe^ver  tnu^quillity  aiyd  le- 
Cnritj  sba\l  appe^^f.  there^  c^n  be  no  doubt 

Sat  the  redundant  and  unmenie  capital 
England,  seeking  n^w,  channels  in  all 
parts  of  the  wor^d^  will  not  overlook  the 
best  m^ans  of  employment^  nearest  the 
ac^  p(  einpire»  in  a  fertile  i^id  productive 
ifoU  impeneqtly  cultivated ;  mines  unex- 
plored; harbours  unimproved  by  art; 
roads,  csinalsy  manufactures ;  in  short,  in 
all  the  means  of  profitable  employment 
of  capital  and  industry,  which  the  island 
presents,  and  which  want  nothing  but  se» 
curity  and  good  government  to  make  them 
available.  Under  every  disadvantage  some, 
progress  is  makings  and  it  is  in  the  meau 
time  incumjient  on  government,  as  well  as 
ipdiyiduals,  to  use  every  exertion  in  re* 
moving  one  great  source  of  Irish  misery, 
in  the  disproportioned  demand  for  labour 
to  the  popi4atio|i  of  the  country.  I  con* 
aider  the  obligation  of  speeding  some  part 
of  their  income,  in  eniployii^g  the  poor 
KMident  on  their  est#^^  imperative  on  all 
Idsh  proprietors ;  and  I  m^j  add,  thi^t,  in 
n^forming  a  pleasing  duly,  they  must  in 
2be  end  most  essentially  benefit  them* 
selves,  both  in  the  improvement  of  the 
lanci,  and  in  the  increased  comfort,  con- 
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spilDt,  Uian  by  ftimulMiitt  iodn^lry*  bjr 
affonUng  aisistance.  to  pubucwc^k^  anil 
by  encouraging  rising  manufactives.     At 
least,  I  must  contend  that  tfi^  circiim- 
itances  of  Ireland  require,  that  ^nj  arti- 
ficial aid  heretofore  granted,   even  on 
priz^ciptes  recognized  ta  be  erron^ouf, 
should  not  be  haistily  withdrawn,  I  there- 
fqre  say,  that  we.  should  hesitate  befoff 
we  sanction  on  geperal  ^ood  nrlnciplct 
their  application  to  Ireland*     X  heartily 
coQcur  with  those  who  think  tba|  mil  ar« 
tificial  stimulus,  as  well  as  all  artificial  re- 
striction, should  be  denied  to  trade  and 
manufi^ctures ;  but  I  by  na  meana  admit 
that,  circumstancecl  as  Ireland  ia,   this 
principle  shoidd  be  adopted  in  vrithdraw* 
mg  from  the  sources  of  industry,  the  aid 
they  have  hitherto  received.    This  is  psr* 
ticularly  the  case  with  regard  to.  thje  coarse 
linens  of  the  Southern  and  Western  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  the  rising  manufiM:tur( 
has  contributed  more  than  any  thins  eU(% 
to  diminish  the  evil  of  tumult  and  insur- 
rection.   At  all  events,  it  appears  per- 
fectly  clear,  that  no  more  effi?ctual  present 
remedy  can  be  found,  for  the  deprmed 
and  miserable  condition  of  Uie  Irish  pea* 
santry,  than  employment:  and  govern-* 
'  ment,  therefore,  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  of  adopting  any  measures,  which, 
directly  or  indirecUy,  may  seem  calcu-* 
lated  to  diminish  the  sources  of  thu  relief; 
the  efficacy  of  which  is  amply  establiihcd 
by  the  report  on  your  table,  to  which  I 


those  who  reside  on  it.  With  regard  to 
iiniy  assistance  to  be  afforded  by  govern- 
ment, the  question  is  one  of  more  diffi- 
culty. I  am  aware  of  the  objection  as  a. 
general  principle,  to  i|ny  bounty  to  be 
mven  b^  the  state  to  encourage  industry. 
The  stimulus  afforded  by  self-interest  is 
vfisely  ordained  by  Providence,  to  be  the 
best  and  moit  efficacious  instrument  to 
oompel  the  rich  ta  aidminis^r  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  in  the  best  poisible  manner, 
by  affiming  them  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  payment  for  their  profitable  labour; 
but  if'^  there  ev^r  existed  a  legitimate  ex- 
ception to  t^  geperal  rule,  it  is  in  the 
present  ait^ation  of  Ireland,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  raisgovernmeoit  of 
ttes,  a  state  of  misery  exists  in  the  biUk 
of  the  population,  for  which  no  imtoediate 
lelief  is  likeW  to  be  found,  on  the  ordinary 
pnaciples  of  political  eooQomy.  Und<ur 
Ui^  circumstanees,  I  do  not  see  bow.  a 
Bqrtioii  of  the  pnblip mpn^f  can  bsbbelter, 
or  BB)pr«  kifm^*  ^4  ^dvmtlg^^uMj 


There  are  other  grievances  under  whidi 
Ireland  labours,  which  ought  not  to  be 
oterlooked,  although  partial  and  collate- 
ral remedies  have  Seen  attempted  by  the 
legislature:  amongst  these  the  habit  and 
system  of  jobbing,  which  has  been  long  so 
inveterate  in  that  country,  holds  a  disiia* 
guished  pUice.  Having,  adverted  to  the 
absent  proprietor,  I  cannot  omi^  mentioo- 
ing  the  resident  Irish  gentry,  who  have 
a£>  duties  to  perform,  which  I  fear,  in 
too  many  instances,  they  neglect,  lliey 
also  are  at  least  as  much  bound  to  protect 
the  interests  of  their  poor  tenants  wbon 
thev  have  constantly  under  their  eye,  and 
with  whose  wants  they  must  be  best  ac- 

Suainted :  they  also,  are  boi;(nd  to  reaut 
lat  inveterate  evil  of  Ireland,  the  love 
and  practice  of  jphs:  one  ^f  the  m<mi 
prmmnent  G|f  these  is  the  system  of  graad- 
jury  .  presentmei^, .  and  the  shawrloas 
abuses  tl^t  sometimes  uke  place  in  the 
piaking  and  reoairing  of  roads^  aod  other 
obj(?<dta  (oi;  which  pio^qr  ie.  tevM  hf 
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theni«  On  thfa  sabject  I  cannot  do  better 
than  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
M^r.  NimniOy  an  engineer  of  great  emi- 
nence and  high  character^  made  by  him 
to  the  Irish  govemmenty  and  printed  by 
order  of  the  'Hoase  of  Commons. 

«<  Materials  of  the  best  description  are, 
in  genera},  in  abundance ;  but  the  general 
GODStruction  of  the  roiads  having  been  ex- 
ceedingly unskilful,  both  in  direction  and 
level,  and  the  repairs  carried  on  by  a  class 
of  persons  who  make  a  trade  of  it,  as  a 
market  for  the  labour  of  their  poorer  te- 
nantry, there  is  no  attempt  at  operating  a 
permanent  improvement ;  the  less  labour 
bestowed  dh  the.  road,  the  cheaper  the 
Irork  cah  be  undertaken  by  the  perch, 
and  the  easier  for  the  persons  actually 
employed,  who  are  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, paid  for  what  work  they  do,  out  have 
the  amount  of  the  presentment  allowed 
by  thenr  landlord,  as  a 'set-off  against  the 
rent  of  their  holdings ;  as,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  presentment,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  overseer  to  swear  that  he  has 
expended  the  money ;  and  as  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  persona  will  take  all  this 
trouble    of  obtaining  presentments,  and 
ovdrsedns   workmen,   gratuitously,    the 
onl^  way  lefl  for  the  senCleman  overseer 
to  indemnify  himself,  is  to  charge  as  high 
a  rent  as  possible  for  his  land,  and  get  the 
tenants  to  make  the  road  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  that  he  minr  the  more  readily 
obtain  presentments  frbm  the  grand  jury. 
Besides,  if  bb  be  a  person  of  tolerable 
credit,  he  may,  by  paying  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent  to  tbe  county  treasurer,  ob- 
tain the  amount  of  his  presentment  in  ad- 
vance, as  soon  as  passed ;  and  then  his  only 
trouble  is,  to  get  the  road  made  in  some 
way  or  other,  so  as  to  be  ready  on  the 
day  of  the  assizes  or  accounting  sessions. 
Or,  indeed,  what  will  answer  just  as  well, 
he  mav  get  tbe  woiking  overseer,  who  is 
named  with  him  in  the  presentment,  to 
swear  that  the  road  is  maae,  and  the  mo- 
ney expended.     It  is  remarkable,    that 
there  never  is  any  where  less  than  21  'feet 
%ide,  as  that  breadth  at  least  must  also 
be  sworn  to:  ingenious  men,   however, 
found   a  mode  <ff  getting  over  this,  by 
leaving  out  in  the  p'ljsentment  the  por- 
tidns  where  the  road  is  t6o  narrow ;   if 
there  be  much  df  it  together  (he  repair 
tnust  stand  over,  until  some  one  be  found 
with 'a  donsci^nce  sufficiently  pliant  to  get 
tbrbugh  the  difficulty. 

**  it  is  painful  to  diink,  that  the  pre- 
'timtioihi  taken  by  thfc  legislature  to  dis- 
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courage  peculation  in  this  matter  should 
have  only  tended  to  promote  a  system  of 
perjury,  which  has  thrown  the  publfc 
works  into  the  hands*  of  persons  of^  little 
or  no  principle,  and  deterred  every  honest 
man  from  undertaking  them :  some  sim- 
ple system  of  audit  could  surely  be  con- 
trived, that  would  sufficiently  secure  the 
interest  of  the  public,  without  all  thift 
swearing;  and  in  that  case  respectable 
men  would  be  encouraged  to  make  or 
repair  the  public  roads  in  a  solid  and  eco- 
nomical way. 

<<  The  custom  of  jobbing  roads  is  so 
inveterate,  that  we  could  sddom  get  the 
work  properly  done  by  day-labourers  for 
the  sum  granted  by  presentment.  The 
peasantry  are  not  trained  to  those  habits 
of  industry  which  are  always  the  result  of 
regular  payment." 

While  such  practices  as  these  prevail, 
a  country  cannot  be  happy  or  contented ; 
and  the  strong  arm  of  the  legislature 
ought  to  interpose  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
and  establish  a  better  system. 

There  are  other  points,  of  minor  impor- 
tance, into  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
a  committee,  if  granted,  to  inquire  ;  but 
I  have  occupied  too  much  time  already 
to  go  into  them.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  execu- 
ted tbe  task  I  had  imposed  on  myself, 
and  that  I  have  omitted  many  topics  and 
arguments  which  it  might  have  been  ma- 
terial to  have  urged ;  but  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  what  has  been  hitherto 
done  for  Ireland,  however  beneficial  as 
far  as  it  goes,  does  neither  go  far  enough, 
nor  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  that  collateral 
measures  however  good  in  themselves, 
are  by  no  means  sufficient;  that  by  pal- 
liatives, **  You  do  but  skin  and  film  the 
ulcerous  place :''  and  that  nothing  short 
of  a  total  change  in  the  system  can  effect 
a  real  and  permanent  cure. 

I  therefore  call  upon  your  lordships  to 
take  into  your  most  serious  and  immediate 
consideration  the  principal  points  I  have 
urged :  the  necessity  or  removing  politi- 
cal disabilities  on  account  of  religious 
opinions;  the  state  of  the  established 
church :  education ;  and  employment* 
On  these  great  and  leading  topics,  I  en* 
treat  your  deliberation  at  this  most  fa- 
vourable Ebonicnt,  when  I  have  contended 
that  they  may  be  discussed  with  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  I  urge  the 
danger  of  any,  the  impossibility  of  much 
defay ;  let  us  oh  thife  occasion,  at  least, 
Hheir  thdt  we  are  indeed  the  faithful'  at 
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well  as  the  constituiioual  and  hereditary 
counsellors  of  the  Crown ;  let  us  stand  be- 
tween our  sovereign  and  his  ordinary  ad- 
visers; who,  divided  among  themselves 
on  a  great  question,  on  which  the  v/elfare, 
perhaps  the  existence  of  the  empire  de- 
pends, are  agreed  only  in  preferring  the 
possession  of  place  and  power  to  this  or 
any  other  consideration ;  let  us  tell  the 
king,  who,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
in  his  peaceful  and  gracious  visit  to  Ire- 
land, and  in  his  truly  paternal  admonition 
at  parting,  has  proved  his  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  thai  country ;  that  it  can 
be  secured  by  nothing  short  of  a  consist- 
ent and  total  change  m  the  system  of  go- 
vernment. Let  us  tell  him  that,  having 
witnessed,  during  the  administration  of 
his  father's,  and  the  possession  of  his  own 
royal  authority,  the  triumphs  of  war,  a 
more  lasting,  a  more  valuable  triumph 
still  aWaits  him;  one  which  will  be  tar 
more  grateful  to  those  feelings  by  which 
he  is  actuated,  a  paternal  solicitude  ibr 
the  welfare  of  this  most  unfortunate  part 
of  bis  extensive  dominions.  I  confest,  I 
had  flattered  myself  that  much  good 
would. have  resulted  from  his  majesty's 
visit  to  Ireland ;  but  how*  has  this  expec- 
tation been  disappointed,  when,  instead 
of  the  oblivion  of  animosities  recommend- 
ed by  the  aovereign,  the  violence  of  party 
rages  there  more  fiercely  than  ever.  In 
that  unhappy  country  it  appears  as  if  the 
course  or  nature  was  inverted,  and  the 
connection  betweea  cause  and  effect  de- 
stroyed ;  for  while  the  exuberant  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  unequalled  mildness  of 
the  climate,  by  promoting  an  overflowing 
population,  increases  the  misery  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  injunctions  of  a  bene- 
volent monarch,  by  elevating  too  nwich 
the  hopes  of  one  party,  and  exciting  the 
jealoosv  of  the  other,  seems  to  have  in*- 
creased,  rather  than  to  have  allayed,  their 
muiua)  animosities.— In  Ireland,  Ireland, 
alone,  conciliation  produces  discord,  and 
fertility  famine..  It  is  time  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  cease ;  and  it  can 
only  cease  by  going  to  the  root  of  the 
evil. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  am.  anxious  to  call 
your  lordships*  attentioa;  it  is  tothisyoa 
roust  go,  if  you  desire  to  cure  the  disease, 
which,  as  I  before  stated,  has  existed  for 
centuries,  and  may  be  described  as  the 
feverish  irritation,  arising  from  a  sense  of 
ODpression  and  wrong.  This  feeling  has 
often  broken  out  in  scenes  of  insurrection 
and  violence;  toobristewhich,the  only  re- 
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medies  ever  applied  have  been  coercion 
and  the  sword.  Successive  govemmenta 
have  never  looked  steadily  and  dispas- 
sionately  to  the  source  of  the  disease; 
but  have  contented  themselves  with  check- 
ing paroxysms  as  they  have  arisen,  by  the 
long-accustomed  remedies  nearest  fit  hand. 
These  political  Sangradoes  have  no  no- 
tion of  any  thinjg  but  bleeding  and  hot 
water,  military  force,  or  grinding  and 
oppressive  penal  statutes. 

I  entreat  your  lordships  to  consider  at 
length,  whether,  instead  of  the  violent 
remedies  which  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  administer  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  it  may  not  be  practicable  to 
adopt  a  far  different  and  a  better  system. 

The  present  system  cannot  be  much 
longer  persevered  in.  We  are  now  at 
peace  with  all  the  world ;  and  we  are  told 
by  authority,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
war :  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
what  it  cost  us  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure formerly  to  prevent,  has  been  lately 
effected ;  that  France  is  now  in  possession 
of  Spain;  and  is  any  one  sanguine  enough 
to  expect,  that  peace  will  be  preserved 
for  many  years,  ujjder  these  circumstan- 
ces ?  and  in  the  event  of  war,  what  will 
be  the  situation  of  Ireland,  if  the  present 
grounds  of  disaffection  continue*  to  exist 
among  its  numerous  population  I  I  for- 
bear to  press  this  consideration.  But  the 
expense  alone  of  an  army  of  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  which  is  now  barely  suf- 
ficient, and  which  is  double  the  number 
of  what  was  thought  more  than  su^ 
ficient,  thirty  years  since,  is- no  slight  con* 
sideration.  Moreover,.  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  if  you  do  not  alter  the  system, 
fiAy  thousand  men  will  not  be  enough  to 
secure  that  country;  which,  by  a  course 
of  real  kindness  and  conciliation,  the  very 
reverse  of  what  has  been  pursued  for 
centuries,  instead  of  a  source  of  weakness 
and  alsrm,  you  may  render  the  most  im- 
pregnable bulwark  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  experiment  has  never  been  fairly 
tried,  and  it  is^  worth  while  at  length  to 
make  it.  The  Irish  are  a  warm-hearted  and 
grateful  people;  they  can  bear  injury  and 
oppression  better  than  contumely  and  in- 
sult ;  and  if  yootceat  them  with  kinaness,yoa 
may  rely  on  theis  afiiection,  which,  by  a  per- 
severance in  the  present  system  yon  can 
neverattam.  I  call  upon  you  thereu>re,  nay 
lords,  to  seise  thb  opportunity  which 
presents  itself,  and  which  may  never  agnia 
occur,  if  you  now  neglect  it,  and  to  lake 
the  cose  of  Ireland  into  your  most  eameat 
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deliberation.  To  lay  aside  if  poisible  the 
mitt  ef  prejudice  by  which  it  hat  been 
always  tarrounded,  to  contider  the  8ub- 
ect  in  alt  itt  bearingt,  to  tift  it  to  the  boU 
ton,  and  when  you  have  discovered  the 
All!  extent  snd  nature  of  the  mischief*  to 
apply  other  remedies  than  those  which 
have  hitherto  so  lamentably  failed. 

England  owes  much  to  that  ill-fated 
land,  we  have  a  heavy  debt  of  misrule  and 
oppression  to  redeem.  Let  us,  atlength, 
begin  at  least,  and  let  us  endeavour  to 
tread  back  those  steps  which  have  led  to 
so  much  mischief,  and  which,  if  not  soon 
retraced,  must  produce  the  most  ruinous 
and  lamentable  effects.  I  speak  not  the 
language  of  party,  but  from  a  conscien? 
tjous  and  deliberate  conviction  of  its  ne- 
cessitTi  I  earnestly  recommend  the  adop- 
tion orihe  motion  with  which  I  shall  now 
conclude ; — 

**  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  how  far  the  provisions  lately 
adopted  by  parliament,  or  recommended 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  internal 
regulation  of  Ireland  have  tended,  or  ap- 
pear likely  to  tend,  to  remove  the  griev- 
ances, to  allay  the  discontents,  or  *  to 
secure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  and  what  further  mea^ 
auret  of  regulation,  or  of  conciliation,  may 
be  required,  to  remedy  the  evils  that  have 
long  exuted  in  that  country,  *  which  has 
for  some  time  past  been  the  subfect  of 
his  majesty's  particular  solicitude.  *' 

The  Earl  ot  Liverpool  md,  that  under 
any  other  circumstances  he  would  have 
refrained  from  giving  his  opinion  on  this 
important  question  until  he  had  heard 
those  of  noble  lords  who,  from  their  local 
acquaintance  with  Ireland,  possessed  much 
more  information  on  the  subject ;  but  he 
vat  afraid  that,  in  his  present  state  of 
health,  he  should  be  exhausted  before  that 
hour  could  arrive.  He  therefore  rose  at 
that  early  period  of  the  debate.  He  would 
aet  out  by  saying,  that  if  he  thought  that 
any  practical  good  was  likely  to  raise  to 
Ireland,  or  to  the  empire  at  large,  from  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  for  which 
the  noble  lord  had  moved,  he  would  not 
oppose  it ;  but  he  felt  6rmly  persuaded, 
that  not  only  could  no  benefit  arise,  but 
that  much  inconvenience  would  ensue 
from  agreeing  to  the  motion.  He  would 
therefore  oppose  the  motion, because,  how- 
ever much^and  he  had  no  doubt  the  noble 
earl  felt  satisfied  that  much  good  would 
rcttdt  from  his  proposition— might  be  an* 


ticipated  from  such  an  inquiry,  it  appear-  • 
ed  to  him  that  it  would  be  productive  of 
mischief,  inasomch  as  it  might  give  rise  to 
hopes  which  could  not  be  realised*  In 
setting  out  he  would  beg  to  say,  that 
for  the  Irish  people  as  a  body  he  felt  the 
kindest  feeling.  It  was  but  uoiog  justice 
to  his  knowledge  of  their  character  to  say, 
that  though  he  had  not  visited  Ireland,  and 
was  therefore  free  from  loca^  prejudi<^e, 
one  way  or  other  with  respect  to  them,  yet 
he  had  frequently  in  his  public  arid  private 
capacity  come  in  contact  with  large  bodies 
of  the  people  of  that  country;  and  he 
would  assert,  that  whether  he  referred  to 
that  very  large  portion  of  them  which  was 
engaged  in  the  most  laborious  employ- 
ments in  this  country,  or  to  that  extensive 
class  of  Irish  artisans  and  mechanics  which 
was  employed  in  the  capital,  or  to  those 
other  masses  of  that  country  who  were 
engaged  in  various  other  pursuits,  ho 
would,  he  repeated,  assert,  that  a  more 
honest,  a  more  Industrious,  set  of  people, 
or  a  people  more  alive  to  every  feeling  of 
graiitude  for  favours  conferred  (whatever 
might  be  said  of  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try), did  not  exist.  He  said  this  that  it 
might  not  be  imagined  that  his  objection 
to  the  motion  arose  from  any  indifference 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  or  from  any  dis- 
position to  undervalue  their  importance: 
for  he  would  say  again  that,  whether  we 
looked  to  the  services  of  the  people  of  that 
country  in  our  armies  or  our  navies  or  in 
any  other  department  in  whidi  their  ser- 
vices were  required,  a  more  useful  set  of 
people  did  not  exist  in  the  world. 

Jn  referring  to  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, their  lordships  should  consider  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  one 
part  of  that  country  and  another.  The 
province  of  U^ter,  for  instance,  was  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  not  merely  as  compa- 
red with  some  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but 
as  compared  with  Great  Britain  itself. 
Therefore,  in  reference  to  the  evils  which 
might  be  said  to  exist  in  other  places,  we 
should  always  exclude  that  part,  which, 
happily,  was  exempt  from  all,  or  nearly  all 
of  them.  He  would  now  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  the  acts  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, and  to  its  policy  towards  Ireland 
in  former  timea  and  at  the  present.  He 
did  not  mean  to  underrate  what  the  noble 
lord  had  described  as  the  policy  which  had 
been  formerly  pursued  by  England  towards 
the  sister  island— that  policjr  which  mieht 
truly  belermed  unjust  and  illiberal.  He 
would  aomtt  that  it  was  for  a  long  thne  a 
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policy  of  tyranny  and  oppressioui  and  that 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  epithets  of 
lyrann^  and  oppression  were  not  appli- 
cable, it  was  a  narrow  and  selfish  policv, 
and  that  in  both  cases  Ireland  had  greatly 
suffered  by  its  adoption.  But.  admitting 
tliisy  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  altogether  to  such  policy 
tbat  Ireland  owed  those  evils  by  which  she 
was  affected.  Ireland  owed  much  of  the 
inconveniences  which  she  had  suffered  to 
t^e  having  received  at  an  unfit  moment 
that  which  might  under  different  circum- 
stances be  a  benefit — ^he  meant  the  exten* 
sion  of  English  laws  and  Enj^lish  institu- 
tions. He  was  sure  that  ifthis  country 
had  applied  the  same  principle  to  Scotland 
i^imediately  after  the  rebellion  of  1745» 
Scotland  would  not  be  in  the  flourishing 
condition  which  she  this  day  presented. 
He  mentioned  this  m  support  of  a  princi- 
ple which  would  not,  be  believed,  be 
denied;  namely»  that  in  all  countries  the 
benefit  of  legislation  should  be  applied  to 
the  particuliur  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  other  parts  of 
the  noble  earl's  speech  he  would  say  a 
word  as  to  the  policy  which  had,  in  recent 
times  been  adopted  by  this  country  toward 
Ireland ;  and  he  would  refer  particularly 
to  the  acts  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
late  reign  for  the  benefit  of  that  country. 
On  this  subject,  he  would  take  the  evidence 
of  a  noble  baron  (lord  Grenville)  who  h^. 
regretted  did  not    of  late  attend  in  his 
place  in  the  Housei    That  noble  lord,  who 
oflen  took  a  very  different  view  from  t^at 
which    be  (the   earl  of  L.J  held  on  the 
subject  of  Irish,  Questions,  had  admitted, 
that  at  no  perioa  of  ojur  history  had  so 
inanv  acts  in  favour  of  Ireland,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote  its  interests  passed,  as  in 
the  reign  of  his  late  majesty.    He  believec) 
that  the  noble  mover  was  not  aware  of  all 
the  acts  which  had  been   of  late  years 
passed  in  favour  of  Ireland.    However, 
from  his  knowledge  of  thjem,  he  would 
assert  that  there  was  no  instance  on  record 
of  any  country  doing  more  for  a  limb  of 
its  empire  than  England  had   done  for 
Ireland  within  the  last  few  years,  and  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion he  would  rest  hia  opposition  to  the 
present  motion.    It  would  not  be  denied 
that  Eoglaod  was  the  highest  taxed  of  any 
country  in  Europe:    Her  taxation  was 
double  that  of  France  or  the  Netherlands: 
but,  with  this  burthen,  she  had  taken  upon 
herself  the  debt  of  Irdand^  and  ht  would 
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taxation  to  the  Crown — no  direct  tajcatioa 
whatever,  unless  the  tjthes    could  be  %^ 
considered.  •'  When  he  said, that  England 
was  doubly   taxiad^   compared  with  any 
other  countrytin  Europe,  and  that  Ireland 
was  the|  most  free\  from  taxation,  in  the 
same  comparif  on^  he  stated  only  a  small 
part  of  what  he  meant  to  prove.    He 
would  A^P^ity  tjiat  a  small  degree  of  tfoa- 
tion  might  be  too  much,  ^r  a  country 
with  very  Hroite]^  resources;  but,  it  was 
not  in  the  mere  freedom  from  direct  tax- 
ation that  Ireland  had    experienced  the 
liberality  of  this  couijitry.    Froif  all  the 
protecting  duties  against  the  competuion 
of  other  countries  with  English  produce, 
Iceland  had  been  exempted.    In.  the.  co^i 
bill,^  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
corn  from  the  resk  of  Europe,  thje.  produce 
of  Ireland  was  allowed  to  be  brought  into 
the  English  market*    Thus  while  Ireland 
was  not  half  as  much  taxed  a^  France  or 
the  .  Netherlands,  and  only,  one  fifkb  as 
much  taxed  as  England,  she  had  bA  the 
advantages  of  the  English  market  for  her 
produce, '  from  which  the  other  natlona  of 
Europe  wer^  excluded.    Theoe  were  facts 
which  should  be  stated  i^  the  discui»sion 
of  such  a  motion  as  the  present,  as  they 
w;puUi  prove. the  assertion  which  he  had 
made,  namely,  that    no  country  in  the 
world  had  ever  bdiiiyed  with  more  libera- 
lity to  a  branch  of  its  empire  than  England 
had  recently  (whatever  mi^ht  have  been 
her    policy  in  former  periods)   behaved 
towaras  Irehind. 

Perhaps  the  subject  of  religion  might 
be  excepted  by  some,  noble  lords  from 
this  principle.  Upon  that  he  w.ould  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  not  connected  with  the 
commercial  or  fisoA)  policy  of  England 
towards  the  sister  islands.  But  if  the 
evils  of  Ireland  were  said  to  arise  from 
that  source  f  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admit ^,  he  snould  on  the  proper  occaaion 
be  able  to  show,  that  those  evils  were  to 
be  attributed  to  other  and  very  different 
causes.  With  respect  to  the  committee 
of  general  inquiry  which  was  now  aoaght, 
he  would  ask  their  lordships  in  what  case 
had  any  practical  evil  been  pointed  out 
which  the  government  had  shown  an  india- 
position  to  remedy  ?  Where  had  thev  re« 
fused  inoniry,  where  inquiry  was  likely  to 
be  attended  with  any  beaefictal  results  I 
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Their  lorddupt  were  aware  U^at  a  coipmia- 
aion  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
ail  the  fiical  resulatipi^s  of  Ireland,  and 
that  it  bad  already  been  attended  with  the 
inost  sa^tisfactory  results.  He  would  not 
object  to  anv  inquiry  where  a  particular 
evil  could  oe  pointed  out;  but  he  did 
strongljjT  object  to  a  general  inquiry  with 
no  particuli^  objecti  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  must  give  rise  to  hopes  which 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  realize.  From 
the  proceedings  in  the  other  House  of 
parliament  it  wa^  dear  that  where  legisla- 
tive m^aaures  could  be  applied  with  any 
hope  of  effect,  they  had  not  been  neglec- 
ed  ;  aqd  he  waf  gwd  to  acknowledge  that 
in  some  of  those  ipedsqres  men  of  all 
parties  had  uni^  in  forwarding  objects 
likely  to  he  productive  of  general  good. 
Amongst  these  he  noticed,  with  n^uch 
satisfaction,  those  me^ures  which  were 
intended  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion throughout  Ireland.,  lu  the  foremost 
of  those  who  were  anxious  to  promote 
that  salutary  undertaking,  was  a  noble 
marqiuis  opposite  (the  marquis  of  Down- 
ahire ;,  who  never  visited  Ireland  without 
conferring  a  bene^t  on  its  people.  That 
institution  from  which  the .  cotv^itry  might 
expept  such  Issting  benefits  was  now  in 
active  progress.  He  would  admit  the 
benefit  to  he  derived  from  charter  schools 
and  btt^r  Protestant  estabUshments  for 
education;  liuthemust,  at  the  same  time, 
contend,  that  the  benefits,  of  education 
ahoMld  be  more  widely  diffused,  and  exten- 
ded equally  to  Catholic  as  well  as  to  Pro- 
testant. That  object,  he  was  glad  to  ob- 
serve, w^  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  in- 
atiti:^ion  of  s^eral  schools  to  which  he 
hadadiverte£  Since  their  establishment 
in  181?^  they  had  increased  every  year 
in  a  manner  which  showed  the  importance 
-which  was  attached  to  them  by  all  ranks 
and  classes.  In  1817  the  number  was  SO; 
in  1818,  they  asBOonted  to  65;  in  1819,  to 
183;  in  1820,  to  241 ;  and  ( without  goio£ 
into  the  details  of  the  intermediate  years) 
he  would  observe,  that  in  the  last  year 
their  ntunber  was  increased  to  1 ,1 22.  To 
shoir  the  progress  that  these  schools  were 
malung  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month  he  wouldstate  theincrease  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  quarters  of  the  last  year. 
In  the  first  qaarter,  63 ;  in  the  second,  73; 
in  the  third,  1 17 ;  and  in  the  fourth,  142 ; 
VBaking  in  all  395  increase  in  the  year.  In 
these  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  in- 
discriminately admitted,  the  former  having 
^be  Scriptures  according  to  their  own,  the 


Dollar,  version,  whenever  they  so  desired 
it.  It  was  fdso  a  satisfaction  to  remark* 
that  the  number  of  these  schools  continued 
to  increase  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  and  east,  and  that  in  the 
appointment  of  masters  there  had  been  no 
distioction  made  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  It  would  not,  of  courite,  be  ex- 
pected, thst  the  improvecnent  to  be  deri- 
ved frpm  such  schools  could  be  apparent 
all  at  once— -that  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people  could  be'all  at  once  reformed 
as  if  by  the  touch  of  a  ma^c  wand ;  but 
it  was  gratifying  to  learn,  that  in  tliose  dis- 
tricts where  the  system  was  roost  general, 
and  where  the  schools  had  been  longiest 
established,  theereatest  improvement  had 
been  visible^  Irie  noble  earl  here  read 
some  extracts  from  the  communications. of 
private  individuals,  and  also  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  School  Association*  in  proof  of 
this  assertion.  He  had  thought  it  necessary 
he  said  to  mention  these  facts,  not  as  ob- 
jections to  the  noble  earl's  motion*  but  to 
show  how  an  institution,  calculated  to 
remove  many  of  the  evils  complained  of 
in  Ireland  was  working.  Their  lordships 
were,  perhaps,  aware,  th^t  in  the  other 
House  an  address  had  been  carried  for 
appointing  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  So 
far  from  objecting  to  that  measure,  be 
cordially  approved  of  it.  It  would,  he  had 
no  doubt,  be  productive  of  the  best  efiectt. 

The  next  subject  on  which  the  noble 
earl  had  touched  was  the  police  of  Ireland. 
Upon  this,  he  would  admit,  that  many  of 
those  who  were  appointed  as  instrumenta 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  had  been 
euilt^  of  gross  abuses  of  their  authority  ; 
out,  in  every  case  where  such  abuses  had 
been  discovered  (and  perhaps  under  the 
best  system  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them  altogether),  they  had  been 
corrected,  and  their  authors  punished. 
But,  in  this  respect,  he  did  not  see  what . 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  a  commit- 
tee of  inquiry,  or  what  more  could  be 
done  than  had  been  already  achieved.  If 
it  was  asserted,  that  the  appointments  in 
the  police  had  been  exclusively  confined 
to  one  party— to  Protestants  in  preference 
to  Catholics— he  should  say,  that  the 
charge  was  not  founded ;  for,  as  far  as  he 
could  learn,  there  had  been  no  preference 
given  to  either  party,  but  those  persons 
apparently  best  calculated  for  the  duties 
of  the  situation  were  appointed  without 
distinction. 

He  would  now  come  to  anothcii,  topic^.. 
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on.  which  the  noble  lord  bad  direlt;  but 
6r8t  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  tithes. 
Upon  that  important  question  he  would 
not  enter  at  present ;  ror  a  measure  was 
in  progress  in  the  other  House,  which^ 
ntfhen  It  came  before  them,  would  afford 
an  opportunity  of  entering  fully  into  it. 
He  would  only  say  upon  it  for  the  present, 
that  there  were'many  parts  of  the  system 
of  tithes  which  required  a  remedy;  but 
he  would  assert,  that  the  fears'  of  those 
who  thought  that  no  remedy  could  be 
found  but  in  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  tithe  altogether,  were  altogether  un- 
founded. The  noble  earl  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  that  the  evil  of  tithes 
in  Ireland  arose,  not  from  their  amount, 
but  from  the  abuses  in  their  collection  ; 
that,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
perty was  subdivided  in  Ireland,  the  col- 
lection must  be  liable  to  great  abuse,  and 
that  crying  abuses  did  exist  iVom  the  ex- 
actions of  tithe-farmers  and  tithe-proctors 
in  very  many  cases :  but,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithe  altogether  would  not  afford 
relief  to  the  occupiers  of  land ;  that  it 
might  afford  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
present  lessees  of  farms ;  but  that,  even- 
tually, the  advantage  would  entirely  ac- 
crue to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
that,  aAer  a  few  years,  the  tenant  would 
have  to  pay  more  in  additional  rent  than 
he  now  paid  in  tiihe,  even  at  the  highest 
rate.  The  many  subdivisions  of  land  into 
small  farms  were,  he  continued,  a  source  of 
great  distress  and  misery  to  the  poor  farm« 
er.  Their  lordships  should  also  recollect, 
that  Ireland  had  no  poor-laws.  The  no* 
ble  earl  here  proceeded  to  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  colonial  slave  with  that  of 
the  unemployed  peasant,  or  the  broken- 
down  small  farmer  of  Ireland.  The  former, 
he  observed,  was  sure  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  derived  even  some  advantages 
from  ihe  very  caprices  of  his  master ;  but 
the  poor  peasant  in  Ireland,  where  there 
was  no  system  of  parochial  relief,  when 
unemployed,  wasa  vagrant  without  a  home 
or  any  chance  of  relief,  save  that  which 
he  derived  from  casual  charity.  He  was 
as  great  an  enemy  to  slavery  as  any  man 
—not  only  from  his  sense  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  slaves,  but  also  of  that 
of  the  master,  who  must  be  degraded  by 
the  very  habits  he  acquired  in  the  unlimit- 
ed control  over  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  therefore  would,  as  an  abstract 
question,  wish  that  it  were  abolished. 
The  noble  earl  proceeded  to  say,  that 
wbeii  the  cerf  was  separated  from  the  soil| 
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when  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  free  bcin^ 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  it  was  a 
wise  policy  to  make  some  provittOQ  for 
his  wants,  when  those  exertions  were  un- 
able to  supply  them;  and,  in  this  vievr,  he 
considerea  that  the  establishment  of  the 
poor-laws  in  this  country  were  productive 
of  more  good  than  evil.    From  such  a  re« 
source,  however,  the  poor  of  Ireland  de- 
rived no  benefit,  as  she  had  no  general 
poor-rates;  and  hence  was  derived  ano- 
ther evil,  to  which  the  motion  of  the  noble 
earl  could  afford  no  remedy. 

The  noble  earl  next  proceeded  to  take 
a  view  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  num- 
ber of  absentees  from  Ireland.  This  sys- 
tem—if  system  it  could  be  called— hady 
he  observed,  been  productive  of  many 
evils,  not  merely  to  the  absentees  them- 
selves in  the  deterioration  of  their  proper- 
ty, but  to  the  residents,  in  the  want  of  that 
care  and  protection '  which  an  extensive 
landed  proprietor  would,  even  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  interest  if  he  had  no  higher 
motive,  afford  to  his  tenants.  It  also  gave 
rifte  to  a  class  of  men  called  middle-men, 
not  known  in  this  country ;  and  it  was  in 
the  very  nature  of  such  a  tenure  of  land 
to  diminish  the  income  of  the  owner  on 
the  one  hand,  and  materially  to  detract 
from  the  profits  of  the  occupying  tenants 
on  the  other.  This  was  an  evil  which  be 
could  not  have  anticipated  at  the  Union, 
to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  now  arisen ;  but  it  was  strange,  that 
though  Scotland  was  as  far  from  the  place 
where  he  then  spoke  as  Ireland,  ana  the 
Scottish  landlord  of  course  as  ikr  remov- 
ed from  his  tenant  as  the  Irish,  yet  the 
sanae  effect  was  not  produced  by  the 
Union  of  Scotland ;  for  the  Scottish  fiirm- 
ers  were  without  comparison  in  a  much 
better  situation  than  those  of  Ireland* 
Taking  these  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation, he  could  not  see  how  far  the  re- 
sult of  a  committee  would  be  likely  to 
remedy  any  of  the  evils  to  which  he  had 
adverted. — ^The  noble  mover  had  adverted 
to  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
He  did  not  see  how  that  Question  bore 
upon  the  motion.  The  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land were  in  a  diflerent  situation  from  any 
country  in  Europe,  where  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  of  a  religion  different 
from  that  of  the  state.  In  other  countries 
where  the  government  was  Catholic,  or 
where  it  was  Protestant— in  those  provin- 
ces of  which  the  inhabitants  differed  from 
the  established  religion,  the  property  went 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  but 
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in  Ireland,  the  great  mass  of  property, 
landed  and  commercialt  was  in  the  handa 
of  Protettantf.  Taking  this  for  granted, 
he  could  not  tee  how  the  great  roasa  of  the 
people  could  be  benefitted  bv  emancipa- 
tion ;  after  which,  the  weight  and  influ- 
ence in  the  country  must  still  attach,  in 
the  aame  degree  as  before,  to  property. 
It  might  be  said,  that  the  measure  would 
be  salutary  as  one  of  conciliation.  He  did 
oot  see  tnat,  except  it  could  make  the 
Protestants  become  Catholics,  or  Catho- 
lics become  Protestants ;  but  be  that  as  it 
might,  this  was  a  question  which  had  been 
often  discussed,  and  which  would  be  again. 
It  was  one  which  rested  on  its  own  merits, 
and  could  not  be  decided  by  such  a  com- 
mittee as  the  noble  earl  moved  for.  He 
had  now  gone  through  all  the  points  of 
the  noble  earl's  speech,  as  far  as  his 
atrensth  would  allow  him  ;  and  he  would 
aay,  &al  whenever  any  particular  grievance 
waa  pointed  out,  it  might  be  the  subject 
of  investigation ;  but  he  could  see  no  good 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  such  a 
.general  inquiry  as  the  noble  earl  had  pro- 
posed, and  be  would  therefore  oppose  the 
motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
agreetnff  as  be  did  in  many  points,  of 
the  QODie  earl's  speech,  he  could  not  con- 
cur in  those  pomts,  in  which  the  noble 
earJ  endeavoured  to  induce  their  lordships 
to  refuse  the  present  motion,  on  the 
grounds  that  Ireland  was,  in  many  re* 
apecta,  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  that  the 
evila  whidi  did  affect  it  could  not  be  re- 
medied by  the  result  of  any  inouiiy.  It 
was  a  singular  anomaly,  that  with  this  as- 
aerted  prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  legisla- 
ture shoula,  from  session  to  session,  be 
called  upon  to  travel  out  of  the  ordinary 
policy  of  the  country  and  of  the  constitu* 
tion,  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  even  moderate 
tranquillity.  In  admitting  the  partial  sue- 
cess  of  some  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  lately  adopted  with  respect  to  Ire* 
land,  be  begged  he  might  not  be  under- 
stood as  for  a  moment  agreeing,  that 
their  lordships  ought  to  suspend  their  at- 
tention from  the  consideration  of  those 
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for  that  country,  witli  all  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  and  devotion  to  the  constitu- 
tion for  which  she  had  got  credit,  it  should 
still  be  found  necessary  to  keep  up  an  im- 
mense military  force  to  eofture  that  trani- 
quillity  which  it  was  at  the  same  time 
asserted  that  there  existed  no  disposition 
to  disturb.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
hidden  cause — something  radically  bad, 
either  in  the  people  or  in  the  mode  of 
governing  them,  that  of  all  the  blessines 
and  benefits  conferred,  none  ofihera  should 
be  absorbed,  as  he  niisht  say,  into  the 
system ;  but  that  they  should  all  slide  off 
without  producing  any  visible  impression. 
He  was  disposed  to  admit  the  good  that 
had  been  done  to  Ireland ;  but,  when  the 
noble  earl  talked  of  generosity  and  of  sa- 
crifices in  allowing  Ireland  to  bring  her 
produce  to  our  market,  he  could  think  of 
It  only  as  an  act  of  Justice  done  to  one 
part  of  the  country,  tor  the  general  benefit 
of  the  whole.  In  the  same  manner  should 
he  view  the  privilege  of  allowing  Sussex 
to  send  its  superabundant  corn  to  the 
markets  of  Middlesex.— Then,  as  to  the 
freedom  of  Ireland  from  taxation.  She 
was,  indeed,  the  most  free  from  it  of  sny 
other  part  of  the  empire ;  but  the  cause 
was  obvious — ^she  was  the  roost  impover- 
ished ;  and  there  was  no  process  of  alchy- 
my,  by  which  any  treasury  could  extract 
money  where  money  did  not  exist.  Se- 
vere measures  had  been  tried  in  Ireland 
to  raise  taxation :  they  hsd  been  found 
ine^ectual.  The  more  the  taxes  had  been 
increased,  the  less  productive  they  were 
found,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
abandoned.  This  was  not  generosity,  but 
common  justice.-~The  noble  marquis  then 
proceeded  to  contend,  that  the  policy  of 
this  country  for  centuries  towards  Ireland 
had  been  unjust  and  oppressive ;  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  still  increased,  and 
would  increase ;  but  it  would  depend  on 
future  measures,  whether  that  increased 
population  should  be  41  source  of  appre- 
hension and  irritation,  or  a  source  of 
strength  and  security  to  Ensland.  He 
would  admit  that  some  of  the  measurea 
recently  adopted  were  calculated  to  Im- 


important  topics  which  the  situation  of ,  prove  the  condition  uf  Ireland.   He  par- 


that  country  called  forth.  He  could  by 
no  means  concur  in  the  statement  of  the 
noble  early  that  such  credit  waa  due  to 
Bngland  for  what  he  waa  pleased  to  term 
her  imboanded  generosity  to  Ireland,  and 
^  great  sacrifices  she  had  made  to  im^ 
P^e  her  condition,  it  was  strange  that, 
w^th  all  that  waa  said  to  have  been  done 


ticularly  alluded  to  the  tithe-composition 
act  and  the  police  act.  They  were  well 
intended ;  and  though  they  had  not  suo- 
ceeded  to  the  extent  expected,  yet  they 
had  been,  in  many  cases,  successful.  With 
respect  to  the  former  measure,  be  had 
before  expressed  hia  approbation  of  it. 
He^had  bailed  its  introduction  by  the  Irisll 
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government,  as  a  measure  calcalatea  to  i  justice  were  filled.    He  particolarly  al- 
put  an  end  to  a  system  which,   for   so   Juded  to  the  management  of  the  police. 


long  a  period,  had  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  evils  to  Ireland,  and  he  trusted 
it  would  be  successful.  There  were 
some  parts  of  ft  to  which  he  objected, 


The  noble  earl  had  himself  admittted, 
that  great  abuses  had  been  comtnitted  bj 
persons  connected  with  that  department. 
It  was  most  true,  and  greater  than  was 


but  the  principle  being  once  established,  |  imagined.  He  had  had  a  communicaHon 
he  trusted  that  the  day  was  not  far  dis-  from  a  gentleman  who  stated,  that  in  one 
tant  when  he  should  see  a  general  com-   county  where  the  assize  had  jost  (ermf* 


mutation  of  tithe  in  Ireland. — There  was 
another  subject  to  which  the  noble  earl 
had  adverted,  and  which  at  all  times  re- 
quired the  most  serious  attention  of  their 
lordships — ^he  meant  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland.  Surely  their  lordships 
would  not  deny,  that  there  roust  be  some- 
thing bad  in  the  system  of  government 
in  that  country,  or  in  the  administration 
of  its  laws,  when  they  found  so  many 
persons— not  merely  the  owners  of  large 
landed  property,  but  persons  of  middling 
and  small  properties — ^leaving  that  coun- 
try to  seek  (he  was  going  to  say  an  asy* 
luiti,  but  he  would  say)  a  residence  else- 
where. By  the  way,  ne  would  here  say 
n  word  as  to  one  of  the  effects  which 
the  noble  earl  had  mentioned  of  absentee- 
ship— 4ie  meant  the  creation  of  an  order  of 
middlemen,  not  known  in  this  country. 
The  fact  was  that  this,  and  the  divisions 
imd  subdivisions  of  land  into  small  farms, 
were  caused  by  a  want  of  capital  among 
the  farmers  to  manage  laree  portions  of 
land.  But,  to  return  to  tSe  administra- 
tion of  justice.  How  did  it  happen  that, 
'practically,  this  unequal  administration  of 
justice  was  felt  ?  And,  when  he  men- 
tioned the  unequal  admmistration  of  jus- 
tice, let  him  not  be  understood  as  casting 
any  imputation  on  the  learned  judges  of 
Ireland,  by  whom  it  was  administered  in 
the  superior  courts.  No  set  of  men  could 
discharge  their  duty  more  impartially; 
and,  if  it  were  not  invidious  to  mention 
individuals  where  all  did  their  duty,  he 
would  name  the  learned  judges  of  the  court 
of  Kihs's  Bench,  and  most  particularly  the 
learned  and  very  excellent  individual  who 
presided  in  that  court— who  were  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  the  most  strict 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  for  making  the  people  sensible  of 
their  beneBts.  But,  though  great  credit 
was  due  to  government  for  their  selection 
of  persons  to  fill  the  higher  offices  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  the^ 
were  not  equally  successful  (he  did  not 
impute  it  as  blame  to  them)  in  tfaFe 
-choice  of  those  by  whom  the  subordl- 
'ttate  situations  in  the  Udministration  6f 


nated,  it  would  have  been  a  maiden  Bssize 
but  for  the  outrages  of  some  police-officers. 
This  case  was  so  flagrant  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  government.    The  government 
sent  four  king's  counsel  to  conducrt  ibis 
prosecution  at  the  assizes;  but  so  deeply 
were  the  family  who  were  the  prosecutors 
persuaded  that  they  would  not  obtain  jus- 
tice, through  the  means  of  the  counsel 
nominated  by  government— -so  convinced 
were  they  that  it  was  not  the  bona  fide 
intention  of  government  to  procure  them 
an  impartial  trial,  that  they  actually  sub- 
scribed amongst  themselves  a  sum  which 
enabled  them  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
an  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  Wallace,  upot 
whose  speech  and  showing  it  was  that  the 
verdict  was  procured.    He  did  not  state 
this  circumstance  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plying anything  like  remissness  oo    the 
part  of  government,  or  that  justice  would 
not    have  been   obtained  through    the 
means  of  the  counsel  whom  they  ap- 
pointed, but  merely   as  showing,   that 
there  existed  a  rooted  opinion  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
that  they  were  persons  proscribed  and 
excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  li\w,  and 
that  there  was  no  sacrifice  whidi  they 
would  not  make,  in  order  to  pocare  a 
counsel  to  whom  they  could  give  therr 
own  instructions,  and  by  whom  those  in- 
structions would  be  carried  into  effect. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  -the  misconduct 
of  constables,  which  had  been  the  origia 
of  the  trial  to  which  he  had  alluded,  was 
the  subject  of  very  general  and  just  com- 
plaint throughout  Ireland.    He  had  re- 
ceived h  copy  of  the  resolutions  which 
had  recently  been  passed  by  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and 
which  were  signed  by  a  member  of  that 
House,  whom  he  did  not  at  present  see 
in  his  place.    In  those  resolutions  it  was 
declared,  that  the  chief  constable  who 
liad  been  appointed  by  government,  and 
the  persons  employed   under  him,  had 
been  the  mdans  of  exciting  distari)ances 
?n  that  county,  in  order  that  thiiy  might 
turn  them  to  therr  own  advantage.    The 
grand  jury  further  stated,  that  the  indtvt- 
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dual  who  was  plaeed  at  the  head  of  the 
police  was  constantly  employed  in  tcreen- 
ing  the  inferior  constables  from  the  pu- 
nishnaent  to  which  they  were  obnoxious 
on  account  of  their  illegal  conduct.    He 
could,  if  he  pleased,  multiply  instances  to 
show  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  un- 
able to  procure  an  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice,  even  in  cases  where  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  government  that  it  should 
be  obtained ;  but  he  would  not  occupy  the 
time  of  their  lordships  in  attempting  to 
prove  a  fact  which  was  perfectly  notorious. 
In  the  northern  counties  many  trials  for 
murder  had  taken  place  in  which  acquit- 
tals had  been  recorded ;  but  it  was  never- 
theless true,  that  the  murders  had  been 
committed.    It  had  been  proved  that,  in 
many  cases,  CathoNcs  bad  been  murdered 
at  night  in  the  open  streets,  whilst  the 
houses  were  lighted  up;  and  yet,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  it  had  l>een  found 
impossible  to  procure  a  conviction  in  a 
single  instance.     The  result  was,  that  an 
impression  was  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
Catholic     population,    that    blood    had 
been  spilt  fur  which  no  atonement  had 
been  made ;   and  which  impression  must 
lead  to  fatal  consequences,  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  arise  for  future  out- 
rage.    The  police  act,  which  their  lord, 
ships  had  passed  last  session  as  a  means 
of  tranquillizing  Ireland,  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner   in  which  it  had 
been  executed,  become  a  cause  of  fresh 
dissatisfaction.      The  remedy  had   b^en 
converted  into  poison  by  being  adminis- 
tered by  improper  agents ;  and  the  mea- 
sure not  only  excited  present  disturbance, 
hut  laid  the  foundation  for  those  future 
resentments    which,     in     that    unhappy 
country,  were  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.     He  would  now  say 
a  few  words  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  Ireland ;  namely,  the  Orange  Societies, 
which  it  had  been  not  inaptly  said,  ren- 
dered the  country  unsafe  to  live  in.    A 
learned  judge  in  Ireland,  baron  Maclel- 
land,  bad  meritoriously  exerted  himself, 
to  put  down  the  processions  which  ema- 
ntted  from  those  societies,  and   which 
gave  birth  to  counter- process  ions  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.  That  learned  judge» 
after  observing,  that  the  latter  processions 
^€re  as  legal  as  the  former,  out  of  which 
^^ey  arose*  concluded  his  address  to  the 
Ktaod  jury,  by  saying,  *<  Put  down  both." 
HekoiQw  that  such  were  the  sentiments 
^ntertaiDed  by  the  noble  earl  opposite 


and  his  colleagues ;  but,  the  only  way  ef- 
fectually to  put  an  end  to  such  proces- 
sions was,  to  let  it  be  known,  that  no  per- 
son who  should  take  a  part  in  them  would 
be  permitted  to  hold  any  office  under  the 
government.  Until  the  government  found 
courage  to  adopt  that  resolution,  no  good 
would  be  effected.  Their  lordships  might 
make  speeches,  and  flatter  themselves- 
that  they  would  find  their  way  into  the 
cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant,  and  afford  him 
satisfaction ;  but  they  would  overrate' 
the  value  of  their  speeches  if  they  did  so.> 
If  an  Irish  peasant  saw  that  a  Murphy  or 
an  0*Connor  who  had  insulted  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  religion,  was  appointed  to 
an  office  under  government,  he  must 
either  bow  down  to  the  dust  before  his- 
oppressor,  or  rise  in  rebellion  and  commit 
assassination  and  other  crimes.  He 
thought  it  was  incumbent  on  the  govern- 
ment to  show  that  they  would  not  allow 
persons  who  took  any  share  in  Orange 
processions  to  hold  any  thing  like  office' 
in  Ireland.  It  was  also  of  great  import- 
ance that  juries  should  be  selected  fron> 
persons  of  all  parties,  instead  of  being,  as 
was  now  generally  the  case,  composed  of 
Protestants  exclusively.  The  noble  earl 
had  stated,  that  government  had  adopted 
the  suggestion  which  had  been  thrown 
out  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his  ^sir  J» 
Newport),  and  intended  to  establish  a 
commission  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
education.  He  aid  not  think  that  the. 
establishment  of  such  a  commission  would 
be  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  It  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  a  better  course  to  act  upon 
the  information  which  they  already  pos- 
sessed. What  had  been  the  course  which 
parliament  had  hitherto  pursued  on  the 
subject  of  education  in  Ireland?  He 
would  not  go  back  to  a  date  previous  to 
the  Union,  but  would  refer  to  a  period  so 
recent  as  the  year  1806.  At  that  time  a 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  object 
for  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  establish 
a  fresh  one.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
fourteenth  report  of  that  commission^' 
which  was  the  result  of  the  investigations 
of  men  eminently  qualified  for  the  duty 
to  which  they  had  been  appointed.  No- 
thing, however,  had  been  done  by  parlia- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  fourteen  re- 
ports of  this  commission.  When,  there- 
fore, he  stated,  that  the  reports  to  which 
he  alluded  contained  many  most  valuable 
suggestions  which  had  never,  in  any  one 
instancOi  been  attended  to  by  government* 
T 
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be  thoDgb't  be  was  justified  in  ]66lit)g 
forward  to  fbe  prospect  of  a  new  commis- 
8ion  witb  little  bope  of  a  successful  reault. 
He  would  wish  governmeot  at  once  to 
sanction  the  endowment  of  Catholic 
schools.  It  was  repeatedly  urged  as  an: 
objection  to  such  a  measure,  that  Catholic 
clergymen  had  a  fundamental  objection 
to  pTaciDg  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of 
the  common  peopioi  unaccompanied  by 
any  note  or  comment.  This  subject  had 
been  adverted  to  in  the  fourteenth  report 
of  the  commission  of  1806,  to  which  the 
nam^s  of  four  members  of  the  established 
church  in  Ireland  were  attached,  and  a 
"very  valuable  suggestion  was  then  made 
with  respect  to  it.  The  suggestion  was, 
that  SAleotions  should  be  made  of  the 
jliost  impiortant  parts  of  sacred  history, 
togetber  with  the  precepts  of  morality 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ex* 
amples  by  which  they  were  illustrated, 
which  should  not  be  liable  to  the  objec* 
tions  which  the  Catholic  clergymen  en- 
tertained against  the  indiscriminate  peru- 
sal of  the  Scriptures.  That  ^valuable 
practical  suggestion  had  been  totally  dis- 
regarded, if  a  selection  of  the  nature 
suggested  had  been  made,  and  submitted 
to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  for  their  appro- 
bation, and  that  approbation  bad  been 
obtained,  it  would  have  be'en  the  ineans 
of  establishing  a  system  of  instruction 
calculated  to  carry  the  light  of  knowledge 
into  every  part  of  Ireland.  It  had  been 
aaid  that  the  Catholic  clergymen  were 
inimical  to  education  altogether.  He  was 
bound  to  declare  from  his  own  experience, 
that  that  was  not  the  case,  fiut,  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  such  a  charge, 
what  could  be  more  useful  for  frienda  of 
the  established  church  than  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  test  ?  Those  persons  who 
wished  ill  to  the  Catholic  clergy  could 
not  take  a  more  effectual  way  to  injure 
them  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, than  to  show  that  they  were  the 
enemies  of  instruction.  The  predominant 
feeling  of  'the  Irish  people  was  a  desire 
to  obtain  information.  He  ttioaght  that 
the  labour  of  the  noble  earl  opposite  would 
not  be  lost  if  he  would  read  the  reports 
which  had  been  made  by  the  commission 
of  1806,  and  which  contained  a  e;reat  deal 
of  very  valuable  information. '  Above  all, 
he  recommended  the  expediency  of  ad- 
mitting both  Catholics  and  Protestants  to 
a  common  system  of  moral  educatioui 
without  reference  to  particular  religioua 
teneu,  In  which  their  pastors  might  in- 


struct  fthem.  The  noble  earl*  hoS  aaid^ 
that  the  particular  manners  of- the  ooiuitsj 
had  led  to  many  of  the  evils  which  alHicied 
Ireland ;  but  the  noble  earL  warn  not  to 
be  told,  that  manners  wer&  created  by 
hiws.  It  was  the  duty  of  government, 
therefore,  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evils  which  those  laws  had  produoed. 
He  thought  his  noble  friend  bad  laid  a 
sufiicient  ground  for  a  committee  to  in- 
quire  into  the  operation  of  the  existing 
laws,  and  to  suggest  such  measurea  as 
might  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  tiianquillity  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  agreed  witti  much 
that  had  fallen  from  noble  lords  on  both 
sides  6?  the  House ;  but  be  felt  it  hie  duty 
to  declare  his  concurrence  in  the  opioioo 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  at  the 
head  of  his  majesty's  government,  thai  no 
benefit  ^uld  result  from  the  appointment 
of  the  committee.  With  respdct  to  poor- 
rates,  they  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
Irish  peasants ;  for  they  would  never  work 
if  they  'could  obtain  support  without  ir. 
The  establishment  of  a  system  of  poor* 
rates  in  Ireland  would  only,  create,  ais 
Inillions  of  beggars. 

The    Marquis  of  p&nnikire  strongly 
pressed -upon  their  lordships  the  neeesatty 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland. 
One  of  the  great  faults  in  Ireland  was  the 
absence  of  a  middle  class,  and  the  too 
great  distance  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  tenant  of  the  land.     This  intermediate 
disadvantage  the  progress  of  education  was 
calculated  to  remove.     Religioua  dbtinc* 
tiona  had  also  had  their  powerful  weight. 
FVom  the  Catholic  population  edacation 
had  been  long  withheld  bv  the  system  of 
the  government.    The  unfortanate  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  was  not  calculated 
to  last:  its  only  effect  was,  to  create  ill 
blood  and  consequent  tumult.     H0  hoped 
that  an  ameliorated  plan  of  government 
would  speedily  remove  evils  which  all  good 
men  concurred  in  deploring.     He  pointed 
out  the  remarkable  fact,:  that  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  the  police  and  tDoercive  acts 
were  not  brought  into  action,'  although 
they  were  in  the  south.     In  the  latter, 
more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
component  paru  of  the  public  establish* 
ment,  and  also  to  thesituaiion  of  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  these  bills  were  ^led  into 
action.    In  conclusion,  he  should  vxpresM 
a  hope  that  the  increased  interest  taken  in 
Ihe  affairs  of-Irelithd  would  causa  to  be 
transferred  thither  a  portion  of  that  capi- 
tal wbioli  iras  to  be  found  i|i  such  abund* 
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akioe  in  Bsghnd^  and  wbioh  ttight  ctdl 
failo  adittty  thow  nalor&l  advaaUges 
wUch  Irdaiad  potMMCd  in  ao  emineBt  a 
cl^craa* 

Loud  Cavhery  taid,  that)  H^iiig  in  a 
coontiy  ttefaappilr  aobjeet  td  the  Int  urrec- 
tiattiaciy  he  cMd  auart*  in  oppotitiott  to 
what  hii  baea  said  by  thenolne  marqais* 
that 'the  insurrection  act  if  ai  fislt  to  be  the 
^aaalcat  benefit  ta  the  ooaalry  by  all  the 
gentry  4od  veKidenta.  Educamn  was  bm- 
Ickig  rapid  strides  in  Irdandt  vA  Iboach  a 
fear  Prataataacs  were  aealoisa  in  aaakiag 
proselytes,  the  Protestant  gentry  in  ge- 
neral were  eareful  to  avoid  any  attempt 
of  rile  land;  and  even  in  many  places 
where  thepe  were  Protestant  ehiMrep, 
Cathjahd  sohoel-roasters  were  appointed. 
The  Bible  certamly  was  a  sine  qoA  noo, 
-vbd  be  hoped  he  ahould  never  tee  the 
-time  when  a  British  parKament  sl^oukl 
exdode  it  frsm  their  aohools.  Let  thesi 
look  at  Scotland,  where  the  people  had 
*leamed  to  read  the  Scriptures*  A  great 
pmrt^tbk  diAeultiea  of  Irekiad  arose  from 
.the  bxcess  of  population  beyond  the  means 
eC  oeapiotmenL  This  evil  was  not  to  be 
•remedied  by  one  or  two  legislative  laea- 
;iuf^;  and  as  he  saw  no  benefit  likely  to 
l»e  detivad  from  the  committeCy  he  should 
mot  support  the  motion. 

The  ISarl  of  Roden  said,  it  was  an  im- 
perative doty  on  the  Irish  gentry  to  reside 
In  tfietr  ooantry,-  and  by  their  presence 
and  example  to  rescoe  the  people  from 
.sks^radation  and  Isnorance.  When  a  oh)- 
4ioi>lespecting  Ireland  was  brooght  forward 
jtt  ft  calm  aod  dispassionate  manner,  as  it 
JMd  6eeti  that  nigfart  by  his  noble  friend,  it 
twould  do  much  good  by  affording  noble 
iords  cooneeied  with  Ireland  an  opportu- 
nity of  stating  their  opinion  of  the  causes 
of  the  evils  under  which  it  laboured.  He 
could  not  concur,  however,  in  the  seoti- 
jnento  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  dela^'iog 
-of  Catholic  emancipation  was  one  of  thoae 
oanses. .  If  enancipation  were  granted  to- 
morrow it  would  not  remove  tne  evils ;  it 
-enuld  not»  he  was  sure,  root  out  the  ignore 
'ance  of  the  pel>pln.  The  ignorance  that 
was  to  be  <leplored  was  not  the  ignorance 
4>f  what  passed  in  their  lordship'  or  the 
4>tber  House  of  parliaowot ;  nar  tgopranee 
•f  thb  snflammatqry  .apcMAiea  of  the  Ca- 
thoKc  delegates  in  DuUia.  It  waa  ignoi^ 
nnce^fthe  aacred  feratha  of  God's  word, 
irhicli  enjoined  obedlenbe  to  the  law  of  the 
land  an  igneran^  frtiich  left  them  the 
'tonis  tf .)pslBty.-*the  eiqr  doflei  of  the  der 
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judices  whiehhad  been  handed  down  frtrai 
their  forefathers,  and  which  represented, 
that  the  otriect  of  the  British  govenHaent 
was  to  enslave  and  degrade  themt  while, 
in  reality,  there  was  no  country  where 
freedom  was  mere  enjoyed,  or  whei>e  a 
more  complete  apiritval  thraldom  was  exer- 
cised. It  was  emancipation  from  their 
ignnraace  and  superstition  that  wHs  wanted 
by.  the  people  of  Ireland.  Where  the 
Scriptures  had  made  their  wayt  as  well 
among  Catholics  as  Protestants^  great  ^ood 
had  been  done*  He  spoke  from  a  resident 
knowledge  of  Ireland  ;  and  on  tbe  subject 
of  education  he  could  trolv  aay»  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  all  classes  of  the 
people  were  so  eager  to  receifc  the  el«H 
menis  of  education,  and  when  the  middling 
classes  were  %o  ready  to  afford  them*  In 
proof  of  this  geneiral  dispoiitioa,  he  quoted 
the  report  of  the  Sanda^  Sdiool  Society  in 
Ireland,  which  had.  established  Ii640 
schools,  educated  12,000  children,  and  wai 
sunported,  not  by  public  money,  but  by 
voluntary  subscription,  unaided  by  tM 
Catholic  clergy*  who  were  in  gewersj 
(there  were  some  few  exceptions)  hostile 
to  -the  education  of  their  doqksk  In  the 
Sunday  schools,  the  Scriptures  formed  the 
basis  of  the  education  conferred.  The 
noble  lord  then  enumerated  tbe  differeat 
Sunday  schools  in  Ireland,  the  rapid  pn)- 
^ess  of  education  which  resulted  fron^ 
them,  and  the  number  of  Catholic  oliiidFen 
who  wer^  ready  to  partake  .of  their  system 
of  education  :  the  sum  total  was  349,306 
children,  164,746  of  whom  were  Romai) 
Catholics.  In  his  vi^w  of « the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  pro- 
sdytism  ought  to  be  avoided  inrthe  edn* 
cation  of  the  people^  although  it  was  a 
matter  of  gi:eat  importance,  that,  in  the 
apirit  of  the  reformation,  they  should  by  all 
fair  argument  oppoae  the  errors  of  popery. 
He  then  contrasted  the  difference  between 
the  people  of  Scotland  aod  Ireland,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  which  e4uca« 
tion  had  conferred  upon  the  former* 
After  adverting  to  the  tithe  commutation 
and  police  bills  which  parliament  enacted 
in  a  former  session,  and  of  the  principle  of 
which  he  approved,  he  rcigretted  that  the 
atnte  of  the  country  repaired  the  applica* 
tion  of  coercive  meaiures ;  for,  vh^tner  it 
was  the  trhunph  of  the  Orangemen  pr  that 
of  tht  Ribbatidnaen,  they  were  alike  out* 
rages  whkh.inust  hie  pi|t  4owp,  before  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  conld  be  restored* 
01!  the  Eaglirti  ca^taliat  1^  induced  to 
oomniitbiy  fvopet^y  lAlo  such  baodf*  On 
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alate  occasion, .  he  knew  that  a  contest 
had  arisen  out  of  these  party  triumphs 
which  ended  in  bloodshed,  and  the  magis- 
tracy  required  strong  measures  for  their 
suppression.  Ab  to  the  recent  trial  at  Ca« 
van,  he  believed  the  mind  of  the  judge  was 
inopressed  with  the  conviction ,  that  the 
prisoner  alluded  to,  was  not  the  individual 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  act  which 
led  to  that  trial.  He  should  oppose  this 
motion,  because  he  thought  it  more  caku- 
•lated  to  exasperate  than  to  mitigate  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoun  explained, 
that  he  had  never  impugned  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  at  Cavan.  He  only  stated  that  a 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  no 
.punishment  ensued.  With  respect  to  the 
Catholic  clergy,  he  bad  stated,  that  they 
'Were,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  friend- 
^y  to  education,  where  they  were  confident 
there  was  no  view  of  converting  their 
^ock. 

Lord  Cli/Hen  thought  the  system  of 
prostiytism  which  the  noble  lord  had  re- 
commended, was  contrary  to  the  great 
principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  do  to 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you.  The  Catholic  priests  were 
afraid  of  the  attempts  at  conversion ;  and 
well  they  might  be.  The  essence  of  the 
penal  code  was  forced  conversion.  It  was 
not  a, principle  of  the  Catholic  religion  Co 
allow  their  flock  to  read  the  Scriptures ; 
and  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  justifiable 
10  force  them,  under  such  circumstances, 
into  their  hands.  He  was  happy  to  see 
Chat  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Goulbum,  and  other 
members  of  the  government  had  stated 
that  the  object  waft,  to  instruct,  and  declare. 


The  Earl  tfDar^U  Motion,  Sfc 

Arthur  Young.    Another  .said  it  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  peasantry ;  and  one  noble 
lord,  no  mean  authority,  recommended  as 
an  universal  panacea  the  introdactioii  of 
a  poor-rate.      Upon  this,  another  noble 
lord  had  said,    <*  A  poor-rate !  not  onlj 
will  it  do  no  good,  it  will  complete  the 
ruin  of  Ireland."    Lastly,  a  noble  earl  had 
found  the  remedy  in  proselytism.     These 
were  the  remedies  which  had  been  pro^ 
posed.     But  then  again,  their  Jordabipe 
were  told,  that  the  measures  ia  progreaa 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevetit  any 
necessity  for  inquiry.      The  coocloaion 
he  drew  from  all  these  extraordinary  atate- 
ments  was,  that  there  were  no  roeasurei 
either  adopted  or  in  progress,  or  even  in 
contemplation,    calculated    to    heal    the 
wounds  of  Ireland.    The  only  conaolation 
he  drew  from  all  he  bad  heard  that  night 
was,  that  ministers  had  gone  too  ^r  to  re- 
cede.   Their  present  measures  would  not 
do  any  good ;  but  they  had  placed  them 
in  a  situation  to  compel  them  to  follow 
those  measures  up  by  others  better  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  miseries  of  Ireland, 
and  restore  her  to  that  tranquillity,  with- 
out which  there  could  neither  be  secun'tr 
nor   permanent  prosperity  for  England. 
There   was   one   point  which  had  been 
pressed  by  his  noble  friend  near  him,  and 
evaded  by  the  speakers  on  the  other  nde, 
Si  if  it  were  of  no  moment,  but  which  be 
was  convinced  would  shortly  force  itself 
on  the  attention  of  their  lordships.    He 
was  convinced  that  the  government  must, 
with  a  fixed  and  steady  attention,  deter- 
mine to  smeliorate  the  condition  ofacoan- 
try,  which  presented  the  astonishing  spec- 
tacle of  a  large  population  being  compelled 


chat  all  plsns  inconsistent  with  this  object  j  to  support  the  church  establishment  of  a 

small  minority.  A  Protestant  establish- 
ment had,  without  any  previous  means  of 
conversion,  been  forced  upon  the  people 
by  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
He  admitted  that  the  church  establishment 
in  Ireland  ought  to  be  supported ;  but  he 


should  be  discountenanced.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  noble  earl  who  bad  last 
spoken,  he  thought  the  pacification  of 
Ireland  could  never  be  hoped  for,  until 
Catholics  and  -Protestants  were  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and 


until  they  ceased  to  treat  six  millions  of  i  denied  thenecessity  of  maintaining  it  upon 


people  as  idelators  not  to  be  believed  on 
their  oaths. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  every 
speech  they  had  heard  had  shewn  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  the  committee.  Who 
wduld  say,  judging  from  those  speeches, 
what  were  the  evi^  of  Ireland,  or  what 
remedy  could  be  applied  to  them.  Every 
one  agreed  that  evils  existed.  They  were 
told  by  one  noble  lord,  that  the  cause  of 
those  evils  was,  that  the  farms  were  small, 
and  not  laid  out  according  to  the  plan  of 


the  present  unequal  scale.  The  real  cliffl- 
culty  was,  how  to  attach  the  people  of 
Ireland.  From  what  he  had  seen  of  them, 
he  would  say,  that  a  more  generous,  ac- 
tive, and  noble-minded  pi^nple  never  ex- 
isted. If  welt-treated,  they  would  be  a 
bulwark  to  this  country;  but  if  ill-treated, 
a  source  of  constant  weakness.  Now  was 
the  time  to  make  Ireland  really  oar  friend. 
The  noble  earl  had  talked  of  boontgrant- 
ed  to  her ;  but,  what  were  they  I  She 
ha4  for  centariea  been  iU-iraaled  and 
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plsndOTedy  iuid  now  a  littf  e  cf  what  was 
ner  own  was  gifcn  back  to  her.  If  their 
lordships  looked  to  the  state  of  Europe, 
they  would  see  that  there  was  danger  all 
aroond*  With  Irehmd  at  our  side,  we 
might  deiy  all  the  powers  of  Europe :  and 
wiui  Ireland  lor  our  enemy,  the  weakest 

Smer  would  be  a  fonnidBble  opponent, 
e  should  vote  for  the  notteo  of  bis  noble 
friend* 

The  House  divided :   For  the  motion, 
]  7 ;  against  it  57 :    Majority  4a 
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MiTTSB.]    Mr.  Curteis  mored,  that  the 
resolution  of  SQd  June,  17749  declaring  it 
a  breach  of  privilege  to  affix  to  a  petition 
signatures  or  marks /not  the  wntios  of 
those  whom  they  purported  to  come  from, 
be  re«d.    Which  having  been  done,  he 
next  moved,  that  the  annates  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  on  the  Man- 
chester Gas  Light  bill»  be  laid  be&re  the 
House.   He  said,  it  might  excite  surprise, 
that*  as  he  wss  unconnected  with  Man- 
chestert  or  with  the  bill,  he  had  submitted 
the  motion  which  he  now  made.    It  wss 
true»  that  he  was  totally  unconnected  with 
Manchester,  or  the  Gas  Light  bill,  or  the 
St.  Catherine  Dock  bill,  oi^  any  other  of 
those  projects,  to  which  he  should  not  be 
at  a  lots  to  apply  the  proper  term,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  all  meet  with  the 
fate  they  destfved.  He  allowed,  too,  that 
the  motion  would  have  come  with  a  much 
better  grace  from  the  noble  lord  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  or 
from  the  boo.  gentlemsn  (Mr.  Stanley), 
who  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and 
who  hsdt  on  the  subject  of  it,  delivered 
a  speech  which  showed  that  he  would  be 
an  honour  to  the  House,  and  an  advantage 
to  his  constituents.    His  object  was,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  pe- 
titions, by  preventing  the  scandalous  prac« 
tices  from  being  repeated,  which  bad  been 
disclosed  on  the  committee.^'  They  had 
hesrd  of  an  automaton  chess»player ;  and, 
if  they  sufllbed  these  practices  to  prevail, 
they  might  bavo' /an  automaton  signer  of 
petitions.  .The  hon.  member  pn^eeded 
to  read  a  part  of  the  evidence,  to  shew 
the  extent  to  which  the- practice  of  .ai^ 
ntuag  iUse  signstures  to  petitions  had 
pvoceedtd ;   and  condoded  by  movtng, 
*]^  die  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken 
'^^iKt  dm  committee  on. the  Maocbes* 


ter  Gas  Light  bill»  be  laid  before  the 
House." 

Lord  StanUtf  saidi  thatt  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  he  should  be  the  last  per- 
son to  object  to  the  production  of  the  .mi- 
nutes of  evidence  taken  before  it.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  however,  that  if 
the  hen.  member  had  .done  them  the  fa- 
vour to  attend,  the  committee,  he  would 
have  seen  ample  resson  for  not  bringing 
forward  his  present  motion.  He  objected 
to  the  motion  on  tio  other  ground,  than 
that  it  would  be  extremely  inconveiiieot» 
if  the  time  of  the  House  were  to  be  taken 
up  in  considering  matters  which  jiad 
passed  before  a  committee,  unless  it  could 
DC  shewn  that  some  substantial  public,  be* 
nefit  was  likely  to  result  from  it. . 

Mr.  B.  Wilbmham  admitted,  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  discourage  the  prac- 
tice of  improperly  annexing  signatures  to 
Eetitions.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
ardly  possible  to. prevent  it  altogether  in 
Isrge  and  populous  districts,  aod  petitions 
were  not  generally,  on  that  account,  to 
be  oonsklered  as  at  variance  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  great  majority  of  those 
whose  signatures  were  annexed  to  tbesa. 

Mr.  urenfkll  thought  it  would  have 
been  more  proper  in  the  hon.  mover,  if  he 
had  abstained  rrom  characterising  the  St. 
Catherine's  Dock  bill  as  a  job,  until  that 
measure  wss  brought  regularly  under  dia- 
cosiioo.  The  hon.  member  seemed  to 
take  a  most  extraordinarv  dbtinction,  be- 
tween northern  and  sootoern  petitioners, 
as  if  every  petition  that  came  from  the 
north  must  be  a  job,  while  every  southern 
petition  was  necesssrily  fair  and  orthodox. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  thought  the  subject 
deserved  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House.  He  hoped  that  the  persons  who 
were  charged  with. these  practices  would 
be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  if  proved  to 
be  guilty,  committed  to  Newgate. 

Mr.  fT.  Peel  thought  it  extremely 
questionable  whether  Uie  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee  ought  to  be  laid  bo- 
fore  the  House.  If  it.  were,  he .  was 
satisfied  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
not  one  but  four  or  five  individuals  ^ould 
be  sent  to  Newgate.  The  comoaittee  had 
adjoamed  their  proceedings  in  mercjr  to 
•thoso  individuals,  and  not  with  any  view 
of  saving  themidves  trouble. 

Mr.  PhUipi  thought  it  ^uite  unworthy 
of  the  House,  that .  their  time  should  Jbe 
occupied  in  examining  evidence,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  an  Irish  weaver  had  anne^ted 
a  numbiec  of  sifnatoies  to  a  petitioBt  the 
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Ii9kltWMverlMid  •dmiiiia  nindldly  before 
the  comiiiittee«   that  he  had  dooe  thk; 
lot  he  had  declared*  at  the  ftame  titne, 
that  he  had  done  it  innoceatljr. 
The  motion  was  negatived. 

•  U8I7RT  Laws  Rbfbax.  Bill.]  The 
tnrder  of  the  day,  foi*  going  into  a  conlk- 
mitiee  on  this  bill,  wan  moved  by  Mr, 
Seijeant  Oosloir.  On  the  question*  <<  Thai 
M^.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair*" 
<  Mrk  3*  Cotfper  aatdi  he  had  esamided 
#ith  the  ^eatttt  attention,  all  the  a^- 
meikte  whi^h  had  been  advanoed  in  favoilr 
of  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  and  his  opi- 
nion iM  the  impolicy  of  each  a  course  stiU  ^ 
xMiained  unaltered.  The  ohly  argnaitonts 
he  had  heard  in  support  of  l^e  p^opeisilion* 
Were  these;  first*  tliat  as  the  laws  were 
ntft'Oow  generally  enforced*  there  #»  no 
neeesiity  for  their  coDtiauanoe :  secondly^ . 
that  tfther  countries  were  6ot  subject  to 
AeBe  laws  as  w6  were;  And  Ithirdiy*  that 
the  preeetit  rate  of  inters*  of  from  S| 
f6  Sf«r  oetot  WHS  sufficient  to  salssfy  any 
money  4etider.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
irst  of  these  areuments^  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  aay*  that  tlie  mere  infractkm  ef 
a  taw  w<ae  tio  arttumetft  for  ita  kibandon- 
taebt :  ena4*  besldefcv  it  was  the  duty  ef 
the  ttiivemment  ef  the  coantry  to  see  that 
the  laws  were  not  tibliited.  with  reeipect 
te  the  eecond  argulikant*  namely*  that 
wther  countries  did  very  WeN  without  these 
iawst  he  was  indtoed  te  think  that  this 
would  not  be  found  lo  be  the  ease ;  for 
they  did,  to  a- certain  extent*  exist  in  all 
eeuotrfes*  and  hid  dene  so  foom  the 
euriiest  'times.  It  was  true  chat  they  ivtere 
abandoned  in  IVaaee  dvring  the  Fhsnch 
revolution*  but  they  were  agsin  revived 
binder  the  Code  Napoleon*  Holland  hkd 
been  ckedi  on  a  former  cecasion,  as  am 
MLsmple ;  ill  which  dSuatry  it  was  auted, 
that  the  rate  of  ieserSM  varied  from  twb 
And  a  half  td  thirteen  per  ^M.  He  could 
imly  say*  if  that  #ere  the  case*  he  «ras  at 
« loss  to  kn^W  Who  weuld  lilce  te  live  in 
eueh  t  country  with  Micha  state  of  things  P 
Itkad  b#en  tfontended*  that  these  lairs 
were  iatroducM  umfer  the  Jewish  dispenw 
eatlony  as  a  tine  when  vei^  er^mieou^ 
isbiiaiia  )irevailed  mi  this  sdbj4ct  \  Uit  it 
wae  nfidl-  known  that  they  wtre  m  praetiee 
amongst  the  (ftnreks  aM  Rtimans.  A 
•titiog  ittpresaien  'exisied  amongst  the 
Eomans  as  to  the  ihecMtty  tpf  abme  kws 
tM  tMs  iuh|eoc«  DtiibraitapioidBSbadat 
M  UCMi  etbcedhi  thU«duntry  eitt  poliilmA 
MtMe^   ^roiiibtim  imioiiP  kid  been 


entettaAned  as  to  the  esthnsioti  a£  tmde, 
or  the  truth  bf  paHickilar  maxioia  sa  poli- 
tical economy;  bat  the  Daucy  lawa  had 
been  tiaifonnly  deemed  nrrriAsiffji.  He 
hoped  the  Hoase  wka  not  se  firtelj  afr- 
laehed  to  the  principles .  of  unreatricted 
freedom  in*  trade*  as  in  this  inetanefe  to  be 
ready  to  boW  dowa  before  their  fcwoyrite 
idid*  and  reaioYe  all  the  remaining  btrrien 
and  restrictions  in  money  trtnaadtiops. 
He  bad  heard  all  the- argomciits  wfa'i'ch 
had  been  advancedin  fevov  of  the  pro- 
position* and  the  more  he  exammedtbem* 
the  more  steadfostl^  was  he  attached  to 
his  own.  lie  therefore  felt  it  his  duty 
to  move*  **  That  the  House  will  resolve 
iuelf  hito  the  said  committee  on  tfais  &j 
sik  moitbs/' 

9f  r.  Dhven^/  seconded  the  msicsd^ 
tnent*  and  muntained,  that  .tk»  iwpml  sf 
these  laws  had  been  eonsideved  in^fttrioas 
in  all  ages*  He  thouffhtthe  report  which 
hid  been  <draWn  op  w  this  siibjeet  wss  s 
mere  skeleton,  compart  With  the  maf- 
mtadecfthe^quostion*  Thedoesiiohlsyin 
a  smdl  ci^mpass*  and  it  mi^irii^  krooght 
before  the  House  in  a  very  fow  words. 
It  was  Simply  this-^«  Are  we*  or  are  we 
ndt,  to  give  up  the  money^aisrket  to  ad- 
venturers igind'  speculalota  i^  TW  siuia- 
tien  of  one  chns  of  taie»— the  British 
merchants,  who  were  the  pride  and  stay 
of  this  coantry*  smd  the  admiration  of 
Europe^wouhi  be  altogether  altered  by 
this  measure  t  for  ikstead  ofembarkiaE 
their  capital  in  merchandise^  ^ixef  waald 
tu^h  to  the  mere  profitable  partuit  of 
mo0er  speeuhitions.  la  kis  opmion*  the 
repeal  ef  these  laws  wnnld  be  prodnettve 
of  the  greatest  discord  aasengat  finsiliet, 
4iml  woiild  break  asunder  the  bonds  of 
social iMercourse.  ' Hetherefore kaplored 
kis  majesty^  eaiaistehi'not  to  ghre  their 
assent  to  a  tneasure  whioh  was  ft«Qgbt 
with  such  injurious  coiisei|Ueacea. 

Mr*  Ltdie  F$der  said*  it  was  one  qaes* 
tion  as  to  the  policy  of  having  originally 
adopted  a  system  of  Usury  laws*  and  ouite 
aaother*  now  that  the?  had  beiso  se  loi^ 
to  Use*  whether  th^  skoyd  be  repeale£ 
For  nearly  three  eentories*  the  oomitrf 
had  gone  on  under  the  present  qmtem :  k 
has  been  raised  te  the  moat  exalted  atate 
of  prosperity  {  a  greater  mass  of  capital 
had  been  occumiuaied  tkaa  ever  b^ora 
was  possessed  b^  any  bther  smta^  and  a 
fitf  sreater  quantity  at  relatioaa  iaul  ariaosi 
in  tao  oatoko  of  debtor  atad^crettor*  thmi 
ware  to  be  met  within  eajyolkerteosilry. 
Tbe^Mstieo  wkiehJoUedf  paeasbd  m  tmk 
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wMi  febe  effect  irhidi  the  aauid  dperalioo 
of  tbit  meeauve  would  have  on  a  larg* 
bodj  of  laeded  proprietor!.  Id  Ireland^ 
he  was  convinoed  the  measure  would  have 
a  moat  baneful  efiecL  A  majority  of  the 
landed  proprieiors  in  that  coantry  wouldi 
if  the  bill  were  carried,  be  placed  in  a 
moat  hasardous  aituation.  There  were 
many  o(  them  whose  titles  were  not  of 
that  certain  and  decided  character  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  in* 
duce.money*lenders  to  advance  loana  on 
them.  Hie  most  numerous  cUss  of  ore- 
ditota,  in  Ireland,  werejudement  creditors; 
aod,  even -on  eomparativdy  small  eststes, 
there  would  sometimes  be  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  creditors  of  that  descriptioo.  By 
the  law  now  in  force,  the  borrower  was 
protected  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  if  it 
were  repealed,  the  creditor  would  have  a 
sight  to  deal  with  bis  debtor  on  any  terms 
he  pleased.  There  was  hardly  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Ireland  who  would  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  9  or  10  per  cent,  either 
if  be  borrowed  money,  or  wished  to  pro- 
long the  time  at  which  a  loan  was  to  be 
repaid.  As  the  law  now  stood,  there  was 
but  little  temptation  for  a  creditor  to  file 
a  bfll  against  the  person  to  whom  he  lent 
money ;  but,  let  the  present  measure  once 
he  carried,  and  the  hope  of  extorting  9  or 
10  per  cent  would  ^ive  rise  to  constant 
Ktigation.  When  suits  were  commeneedi 
the  only  hope  of  the  debtor  was,  that 
aome  person  would  stand  in  hh  situation, 
advance  the  money  to  the  lender,  and  take 
io  return  an  assianmentof  the  debt.  But, 
DO  man  would  ootbat  without  seeing  the 
title-deeds  of  the  estate^  This  wooM  be 
an  intolerable  grievance ;  for,  in  many  in« 
atanccs,  it  would  be  most  diffiealt  to  make 
^ot  titles,  and  frequendy  it  would  lead  to 
very  unpleasant  discoveries.  The  measure 
would,  to  a  certainty,  raise  the  rate  of 
interest  in  Ireland,  from  6  to  8  or  10  per 
cent.  Now,  was  it  not  a  very  stranee 
argument  to  induce  the  £fouse  to  entertain 
a  measure  which  they  never  can  recal, 
because,  forsooth,  at  present  the  rate  of 
interest  was  unosualljr  low?  Wh^,  the 
very  term  <<  unusual'*  implied  that  it  was 
not  a  natural  state,  and  that  there  was  no 
security  for  its  cpntinuance.  Even  in 
Enffland  the  possessors  of  land,  although 
perbapa  not  driven  into  the  court  of  Chan* 
eery,  would  still  be  subjected  Io  serious 
taconvenience ;  for  the  rep^  of  these 
^ws  would  impose  upon  them  greater 
diQeultiM  than  they  had  ever  yet  encooa* 
^^^«    He  would  address  himself  to  tlie 


{ifofassieodk  kaowledge  of  the  learoed 
Serjeant,  and  would  a^  him,  whethtryery 
many  of  the  decisions  in  courts  of  justice, 
even  in  this  country  (in  Irdand  it  was 
particularly  so),  did  not  relate  in  common 
parlance  to  usurious  transactions.  OF  Ire- 
land be  could  spesk  in  an  especial  manner. 
There  was  a  proceeding  in  equity  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  *'  lease  and 
Joan,''  the  meaning  of  which  was,  where 
a  loan  of  money  was  made  at  the  legal 
interest,  but  accoaspanied  by  a  bargain 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  leader.  A 
number  of  these  bargains  had  been  set 
aside ;  and  there  were  many  more  which 
had  never  been  investigated,  hut  which 
might  at  some  future  time  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  court  of  Chancery;  Now, 
suppose,  afler  this  measure  should  have 
passed,  a  bill  were  filed,  impeaching  a 
transaction  which  had  taken  place  twenty 
years  ago,  he  should  like  ta  know  how 
the  court  was  to  deal  with  a  case  of  that 
kind  ?  [  Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  said,  the  bill 
was  merely  prospective.]  — -  He  (Mr.  L. 
F.)  really  could  not  even  guess,  how  such 
a  case  could  be  determineo.  If  the  House 
now  repealed  these  laws,  it  would  be  coo- 
itwtf  to  all  principlea  of  justice,  to  de- 
prive .a  large  class  of  persons  of  their 
estates,  on  account  of  its  previous  mis- 
conception, that  there  was  any  thiW 
wrong  in  usury.  But,  at  all  events^  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  bill  should 
speak  plain  language ;  and,  with  aU  his 
objections  to  the  roeasurcv  he  certainly 
should,  if  no  one  else  did,  propose  a 
clause  rendering  vnlid  all  antecedent 
uaurious  transactions.  But,  what  would 
b0  the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
change?  Suppose  a  man,  in  the  month 
of  March  last,  had  entered  into  an  usu- 
rious transaction,  he,  perhaps,  would  be 
involved  in  ruin,  whilst  he  had  before  his 
eyes  the  more  enviable  condition  of  his 
aeighbouTi  who  had  postponed  a  transac- 
tion of  precisely  a  similar  nature  till  the 
month  of  June.  If  this  were  purely  a  res 
intern,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
he  should  approve  the  svstem  of  Usury 
laws;  but  it  was  impossible  tp  form  an 
idea  of  a  state  of  things  naore  diflferent 
than  that  of  originally  framing  a  set  of 
laws,  and  proposing  to  remodel  a  system, 
under  which  a  variety  of  interests  had 
grown  up.  He  was  quite  peiauaded  the 
result  of  this  measure  would  be  serious 
mischief  to  both  countries ;  but  if,  unfor- 
tunately, the  commercial  interests  sheiUd 
pfepopderate^  and  the  measure  should 
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past,  in  merey  to  Ireland,  he  fervently 
hoped  that  country  would  be  exempted 
^from  its  operation.  She  possessed,  com- 
paratively, but  very  little  capital,  at  least 
iinuch  less  than  she  ought ;  and  he  trusted 
they  would  give  her  the  benefit  of  stand- 
ing by  for  a  time,  until  it  was  seen  how 
far  the  system  would  answer.  In  the  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  learned 
Serjeant,  by  a  strange  kind  of  novelty, 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  mentioned  as 
a  country  distinct  from  England ;  and  upon 
this  occasion  he  should  gladly  avail  him- 
self of  the  distinction. 
'  Mr.  Robertson  thought,  if  this  measure 
were  carried  into  e&ct,  it  would  have  a 
fatal  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  but  he  prracipally  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to.  the 
superficial  views  in  which  it  had  originat- 
ed. He  had  heard  adduced,  in  support 
of  the  proposition,  the  production  of 
'Jeremy  Bentham,in  reply  to  Adam  Smith; 
and  he  had  heard,  with  astonishments  that 
.work  described  as  one  oT  the  ablest  works 
that  had  proceeded  from  the  head  of 
-man.  He  wi&hed  to  direct  the  attention 
-of  the  House  to  the  evidence  adduced  be- 
•fore  the  committee,  with  a  view  to  shew 
the  kind  of  authority  upon  which  the 
measure  had  been  recommended.  The 
first  witness  to  whom  he  wished  to  refer 
was  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo.  He  was  asked 
*<  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
laws  which  restrain  the  rate  of  interest  ?*' 
He  answered  *<  Yes."  **  Have  you  that 
experience,  to  say,  or  have  you  perceived 
whetherthoee  laws  are  benencial  or  other- 
wise ?— I  think  otherwise.  In  what  re- 
'spect  do  you  think  otherwise  ?— It'  ap- 

Eears  to  me  from  the  experience  I  have 
ad  oo  the  stock  exchange."  In  fact  all 
•the  experience  which  Mr.  Ricardo  had  at 
that  time  was  got  on  the  stock  exchange 
rfor  be  was  not  at  that  time  a  member  of 
that  House.  But  he  went  on  ;  <*  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  upon  all  occasions, 
those  laws  are  evaded,  and  they  are  dis- 
advantageous to  those  only  who  conscien- 
tiously adhere  to  them."  But,  he  would 
ask,  did  government  borrow  to  make  a 
profit?  Certainly  not.  Did  the  land- 
ed proprietors .  borrow  with  a  view 
to  profit  ?  Certainly  not.  The  whole  of 
the  error,  as  it  appearedto  him,  consisted 
•in  this;  namely,  in  supposing  that  money 
should  be  placed  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  all  other  commodities.  This 
wai  a  very  great  error.  Money  could 
not  be  bought  wad  sold.    You  may  lend 
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money,  but  you  cannot  buy  it    as  yoo 
would  buy  goods.    It  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  if  four  bales  of  cotton  were  given  for 
100  sovereigns  here,    an^  five  foalee  in 
Manchester,  that  therefore'  the  value  of 
money  was  15  per  cent  less  in  Manches- 
ter than  in  London.     Twenty  shillings 
formed  the  true  measure  of  a  sovereign, 
and  they  would  have  ho  other.     It  was 
on  this  point   that  the  whole  af^ment 
failed—- in  not  considering  mooe^r  bs  dis- 
tinct from  every  other  commodttv.     It 
was  said,  that  the  usury  law  was  framed 
to  prevent  the  lending  of  money '  at  an 
exorbitant  interest.      This  waa  not  the 
case.  So  far  was  it  from  being  the  caser 
that  when  the  usury  law  was  enacted,  the 
lending  of  money  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  legislature.     When  the  law  was , 
passed  not  one  word  was  said  as  to  the 
lending  of  money  being  the  cause  wbicb 
rendered  it  necessary.      The  law  when 
enacted  in  Henry  8th  time,  set  for^, 
**  that  no  person  should  take,  in  payments 
of  wares,  merchandise,  or  by  mortgage 
of  lands,  above  the  rate  of  ten  pound  per 
centum  by  the  year.*'  <  Not  a  single  word 
was  said  about  the  lending  of  money. 
The  law  was  intended  to  remove  ascourge 
which  bore  most  severely  on  t)ie  country. 
The  custom  was,  at  that  time^  when  per- 
sons purchased  goods  at  a  certain- given 
sum,  and  were  not  able  to  pay  for  ^lem 
afterwards,'    for    the    creditor    to    say, 
«<  You  must  give  me  a  high  rate  o€  in- 
terest, or  you  must  go  to  gaol.**   History 
did  not  inform  them  what  effect  this  sys- 
tem had  had  on  the  country ;  buttf  it  had 
been  continued  the  consequences  must 
have  been  fatal.    That  act  had  met  with 
the  approbation  of  sir  Thomas  More,  the 
chancellor  of  Henry  8th,  and  he  bad  no 
doubt  that  it  operated  beneficially.     The 
hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  toanimad- 
vert  on  the*  work  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham. 
He  contended  that  the  gentle^oao  had  not 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  ; 
and  that  therefore  his  opinion  should  not 
have  any  great  weight  in  the  scal^.    The 
bill  now  before  the  House  proceeded  on 
theory,  instead  of  experience,  which  waa 
a  most  erroneous  course.    They  had  had 
the  experience  of  the  present  system  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  centuries ;  and  if 
that  were  not  sufiicient,  they  could  turn 
their  attention  to  other  countries.    Of 
this  he  was  quite  sure,  that  the  landed  in- 
terest of  £ngland  would  be  placed  in  the 
roost  perilous  situation,  if  these  laws  were 
repealed.    The  effect  of  this  unrestQCted 
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•ytteA  oo  landed  proprietora  had  been 
wdldatcrib^d  by  air  John  Malcolm  in  hia 
late  publicatioQ  on  Central  India.  He 
atateoi  that  the  a^iculturiau  there  paid  a 
aei  of  oaurera  their  debta  before  the  land- 
ed proprietors  received  their  renti. 
.Spqiainy  of  the  cultiTation  of  central 
India,  jir  J,  Malcolm  observedt  **  That 
tho  rich  Baokerf  were  mixed  up  in  the 
petty  detailf  of  even  the  smallest  villaj^es. 
•They  found  the  seed  foithe  agriculturist, 
who  waa  not  able  to  purchase  it ;  and 
ahey  made  a  claim,  equsi  to  fifty  per  cent, 
on  agricultural  produce**'  He  further 
•tate£  '*  that  this  system  of  robbery  was 
found  by  our  government  to  be  so  peroicl* 
ous»  that  they  sent  out  surveyors  to  cor- 
rect, it*  Their  instructions  were,  to  direct 
their  attention  roost  particularly  to  the 
practice  of  lending  out  money  at  this  ex- 
orbitant rate,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it." 
The  mischief,  in  these  cases,  did  not  so 
much  affect  the  rich  capitiJist  as  the 
lower  olasses  of  society.  If  an  unfortu- 
nate poor  man  wanted  money,  he  was 
aure  to  get  it,  by  promising  40  or  50  per 
.cent.  The  consequence  waft,  that  he  soon 
became  the  victim  of  his  own  imprudence, 
and  was  rumed,  At  present,  this  could 
not  be  the  esse,  because  he  was  protected 
by  the  existing  law.  In  China,  the  peo- 
ple were  so  oppressed  and  aggrieved  by 
the  practice  which  was  now  contended 
for,  that  it  was  at  length  settled  by  an 
imperial  edict,  that  the  creditor  should 
not  seize  on  the  body  of  the  debtor.  It 
waa  said,  <<  if  you  lend  money,  it  must  be 
at  vour  own  risk.  The  property  of  the 
deotor  is  at  your  service,  nut  nis  body  you 
must  not  touch.'*  Let  gentlemen  look  to 
the  state  of  Rome.  Wnilst  she  was  free, 
durink  the  whole  period  of  her  being  a 
republic,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest 
glory,  this  wss  her  scourge,  this  it  was, 
that  kept  down  the  energies  of  her  people. 
They  all  knew  what  the  power  of  a  dic- 
tator was  in  Rome :  aild  that  that  power 
was  first  created  by  the  feuds  and  oissen- 
aioDs  which  were  consequent  on  a  sys- 
tem of  usury.  The  ascension  of  the  sacred 
Mount  by  the  people  wu  occasioned 
by  the  evus  which  origioated  in  a  widely- 
spread  system  of  usury.  And,  from 
auqilar  evils  it  was,  that  sometime  when 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gate,  the  people 
could  notVe  induced  to  go  forth  to  meet 
them.  £v«a'  Csssar,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  vraa  so  occupied  with  concerns 
arising  fr«im  proceedings  of  this  dcacrip« 
linn,  ibat  he  waa  unable  to  leave  Rome. 
TOL.Xr. 


And»  If  auch  were  the  consequence  of  al- 
lowing an  unrestricted  trade  in  money  in 
tlie  Rotnan  Empire,  he  could  see  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  events 
might  not  happen  in  this  country.  The 
monied  interests  would  soon  swqr  the  de» 
stinies  of  Europe,  and  now  was  the  time  to 
avert  the  evil:  for  it  might  not  be  in  their 
power  to  repeal  this  bul,  if  it  should  be« 
come  necessary,  at  a  future  period* 
With  these  views,  therefore,  he  should 
certainly  persevere  in  his  opposition  to 
the  measure. 

Sir  Henru  PameU  said,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  House  would  refuse  to  concur 
with  him  in  opinion,,  that  the  hon.  member 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  expressed  most 
extraordinary  doctrines,  not  only  in  re*- 
spect  to  the  usury  laws,  but  to  the  whole 
science  of  political  economy.  He  had 
been,  at  first,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
sentiments  of  the  hon.  member,,  and  for 
the  confidence  with  which  he  informedl 
the  Housct  that  Mr.  Ricardo  knew  nothing 
of  political  economy,  and  that  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  subiect 
of  the  interest  of  money :  but  the  diffi* 
culty  he  felt  had  been  completely  removed, 
so  soon  as  the  hon.  member  made  it  known 
to  the  House  that  he  had  studied  the 
principles  of  political  economy  in  thn 
preambles  of  statutes  of  Henry  the  eighth 
and  Elizabeth.  When  the  hon.  membeE 
re&rred  to  such  authorities,  it  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  astonishonent  to  hint 
that  he  disputed  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo and  Mr.  Bentham,  and  opposed  the; 
bill  now  before  flie  House.  The  boo. 
member  had  not  only  told  us,  where  to 
look  for  principles  to  govern  our  judg- 
ment, but  had  also  favoured  us  with  hia 
advice,  as  to  the  best  way  of  obtaining  % 
knowledge  of  the  facts  thiat  bore  upon  ihe 
question.  He  had  passed  over  all  the  ci- 
vilized and  industrious  countries  that  werel 
similar  to  our  own,  and  desired  us  to  look 
at  once  to  central  India.  He  had  said^ 
there  were  no  usury  laws  there,  and  that 
extortions  and  frauds  were  the  conse;- 
quence.  But  the  boo.  member  had  wholly 
overlooked  the  dissimilarity  between 
central  India  and  Great  Britain  in  respect 
to  civilization,  opulence,  and  morals ;  and 
he  had  himself  told  us  that  central  Indiis 
was  the  worst-governed  country  in  the 
worldi  whilst  he  paid  the  highest  enco- 
miums upon  the  govemibent  of  this  coun- 
try- 

Besides  the  extraordinary  manner  in 

which  the  hon.  member  had  quoted  prin* 

u         • 
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d^l^  and  filets,  fiftte  hod  fklfen  fr6kiiliim 
In  tfie  '#ay  tX  nr^timertt  agairist  thje  bill, 
hot-  liad  tbie  othet  hon.  member  who  pne- 
bed^  him  done  cnore  than  go  bver  the 
katfte. course  of  'obj^diond  wMch  bad  be^ 
forbbi^en  giihtakttted^o  the  Hous^.  Hfs 
fibn.  iViend*  the  te^ntiberfor  the  county  of 
Lotitb,  had  re{]/eated  the  assertion,  tht^ 
Ihb  eflTect  of  iSbe  tepeal  X)f  tUte  usury  hwt 
nrotlild  be»  to  ^lace  \he  landed  debtor  iq 
hie  poiiretr  xf£  the  monied  'credhdr,  and 
fcon^equently  tlifat  he  wooid  haire  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  for  money  on  mort- 
j^'agds  ttiHn  th^  present  rate.  This  was  a 
Soctriiie  so  tnach  at  V9rmnce  with  all 
t^bimtion  -notion^,  and  whh  e^ery  day's  esr- 
^errencd  in  hiatterB  of  dealing  for  the  usfe 
5r'lobn  bf  ahy  commodity;  that  it  wa«*im- 
bos^lble  tt)  comprehe/^d  how  any  man's 
miild  cduld  Ibrm  such  a  notion.  Those 
who  advahced  it,  ^av6  no  explanation  of 
^smdcTuff  operandi:  they  let  it  rest  on 
^ere  assertion,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  speca- 
hithe  Tinnj^cture,  fbuhded  Upon  no  sound 
principle,  and  supported  by  no  fkcts  what- 
soever. 

'  Anbth)er  conjecttit-e  was,  that  the  pre* 
Sent  low  interest  6f  money  was  accidentkil 
knA  could  riot  be  rehed  upon  as  the  fixed 
itate  c/f  the  money  world.  But  this  opi- 
^on  was  of  the  same  character  as  many 
inoi^e  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill  ad- 
tan  cTed  ;  h  was  the  resuh  bf  a  complete 
Ignorance  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  in- 
terest. Hiis  was  proved  to  be  the  case 
by  the  arguments  used  Jn  support  of  it.  It 
was  said  that  the  low  rate  of  interest 
depended  en  the  plenty  pf  money  in  the 
finfrket,  tmd  that  wheifever  a  scarcity  of 
/boney  occurred,  th*e  interest  of  money 
#duld  rise.  But  the  Interest  of  money 
did  not  depend  upon  the  plenty  or  scar- 
city of  it  in  the  market.  It  depended 
f^holly  updn  the  rate  of  pnifit  10  be  made 
by  the  emplovmebt  of  capital  in  trade  and 
m&ObflictUres;.  and  ak  this  rate  bf  profit, 
thongh  not  fixed,  did  notphange  suddenly, 
(lieinlfierest  of  ,mnney  would  not  be  stib- 
jict  to  suci;Mve  flocf nations.  If  gentie- 
ihenVonld  cohaider  bn.wbat  numemus 
dealings,  on  irhkt  an  extent  of  capital 
end' competition,  the  average  rate  of  pro- 
it  most  depend,  they  W^ould  be  disposed 
to  yiow  the  aticuracy  of  the  statemtof 
now  Advanced. "  But,  ko  long  is  hon. 
members  Yetdly  knew  hothm|;  abcrut  the 
nature  and  causey  of  interest,,  and  so  lon^ 
1^  tbey  Wduld  take  no  ptims  to  learn  tbem, 
Kfut  preferred  to  adopt  and  repckt  the  say- 
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ingk  ahd  ndtions^a^y^eiii  tt^ebvU&mXitm, 
that  was  fohnted  before  any  knoWtod^^'^r- 
isted  im  the  subject,  ihef  "would  ie<mtRnie 
to  oppose  ih;eir  own  mterests,  bitd  to  con- 
tribute to  perpetuate  the  evil  Hfe^Cs  t^ 
the  lisury  laws; 

The  hob.  'member  fbr  Cheshire  hmd  «|k 
pealed  to  the  expteriefnce  of  thi^e  liao«* 
dred  Vears   to  justify  the  laws :  bat   tfiik 
-experience  would  lead  t6  a  tesuh  dine^tljr 
t>pposite  to- that  of  the  hoh.  Vneaber;  for 
no  roan  can  deny  that  they  h«ve  beeM 
"Wholly  useless  in  settA'ibg  a^higle  object 
they  were  intended  to  j^atn.    On  the  cow- 
traVy^  they  \fhd  led  to  «ll  sorts  of  franod 
and  extortion  in  mone^-deilings*  imd  eo^ 
cumbered  all  the  operations  of  fhit  tflMle 
and  indostry.     Another  hon.  roeinber  had 
spoken  of  the  generkl  principles  of  tHde, 
as  something  which  had  been  the  oSmnng 
at  fancy,  fbr  the  mere  trniusentein  or  poi^ 
litical  economists*  and  an  idol  \o  wliKJi 
they  "were  ready  to  sscrifibe  M  wise  and 
salutary  institutions.    But,  while  the  boo. 
member' shewed  that  he  did  bdt  compre^ 
bend  the  naftui^  and  meaning  of  Ihtese  ge^ 
neral  principles,  he  had  set  forth  a  char^ 
wholly  uncalled  for,  and  unfocmded.  The 
general  pinciples  t)f  trade  were  certain 
prmciples,  which  had  been  dnwn  frova 
the  patient  examinlitioo  and  constderminn 
of  facts,  by  men  of  the  greatest  knowledge 
and  science.    They  Were  founded  upon 
the  undisputed  truth  that  the  labour  and 
capital  of  a  country  will  be  most  usefelly 
employed,  and  lead  to  the  greatest  extent 
of  valuable  productions,  when  tbey  were  . 
lefl  wholly  unfettered  by  legislative  iotetv 
ference:  and  they  had"  for  their  object* 
the  inorease  of  the  wealt'h  and  of  the  ci- 
viKzation  and  enjoiyments   olP  mankind. 
They  were  not,  at  tliis  time  of  day»  de- 
pending for  evidence  »f  their  utility  Qpah 
the  opinions  and  writings  of  individuala* 
but  the  value  of  them   was  every  day 
attested  by  the  Coniptete  success  tiiAt 
uniformly  attended  those  miieasures  whicb 
wete  the  most  faithfully  founded  upoA 
them.    There  Was  no  'case  in  which  ge» 
neral  principhes  were  more^applicabla  than 
in- the  case  Of  the  usury  laws:  for,  of  aH 
the  invfemions  of  raatikind  to  obstrutt  the 
operations -of -ihduiftry,  the  fixing  of  a 
valu^  on  money,  and  the  prohibition  cf 
loaost'waB  the  most  operative  and  rulhous. 

In  respect  to  theconsequ^cea  whidl 
the' hon.  meMbiel'  for  L'outh  had  )bre« 
told  of  tfte  ir^eal  dP  Qlese  laws  In 
Irehind,  it  appeared  to  hitin,  that  hh 
had  drawn  his  conclustons  from  ttqf  ex^ 
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a  v«ry  lAooiKfOl.  opinko  of  Ibt  ektfal  to 
wkiob  Iri«h  states  were  e«cuiplMr«(L 
The  difflotthj  of  «»luog  oni  tithi  wm 
•qvaUj  eiiaggonitod;  for  thtre  «3U8ted 
iiolbiog  in  teafifwM  (o  Irkb  lillet  to  occo? 
•km  any  particukr diCciilljr.  All  osutes 
ia  Irtlolid  weve  held  voder  gtmnti  of  the 
CrowiH  made  atter  Ihe  fbrfeiuires  to  the 
0aiine  of  Ihe  ■ercnteenlli  centucy ;  aod 
it  awe  peoeraHy  tuppoied,  that  the  lav 
for  Tegtsteriag  all  deede  in  Irelaod*  gave 
•aaiatanoe  to  iha  makiog  oiit  of  att  titlei» 
Btit»  the  whole  eaee  of  the  hoo.  member 
realM  upon  aMUviing*  that  the  lendera  of 
aiieney  had  the  power  of  fiaing  the  rale 
•f  inlerett  upon  it :  and  upon  the  top- 
poiiiioA  M^at  the  value  of  the  artlde  call- 
ed money  14  ngulated  by  different  prin* 
€iplm  than  the  taloe  of  all  other  commo* 
»cytiea»  Bui  this  ta  a  doctrine  so  wholly 
W»feiuriad|  and  so  generally  abandoned 
bj  every  one  who  had  inquired*  into  the 
aubjeet»  that  it  waa  nnnecessary  to  dwell 
iiinber  upon  it  in  order  to  expose  it.  The 
•ertaio  m^  of  repealing  the  usury  laws 
in  reijpeet  to  Ireland,  woSld  be,  the  giving 
#f  a  ut  encouragement  to  the  ownen  of 
cnpiial  in  Englaad  to  tend  it  to  Ireland, 
and,  in  this  waj,themea«ure  promised 
%•  be  off  the  greaieat  advantage  to  that 
nonniry* 

Mr.  Canpaa  aatd,  he  was  not  diepoaed 
to  biterfere  with  the  existing  laws.  No 
dMse  had  been  espraamd  on  the  part  of 
the  public  for  tbeb  repeal^  and  where  it 
was  jpesaiblfr  thai  sueh  iraporlanc  interests 
wraojQ  be  haaarded*  be  preferred  the  safer 
counn  of  obiding  by  eaperience ;  he  was 
alao  airaid  that  the  paoposed  akeration 
would  pive  rise  to  an  immense  deal  of 
nBOnay*|ebbing.   . 

Mr.  8jfke$  said  :r-J  rise.  Sir,  to  take 
Aia  opportunity  of  eapressiog  my  opini- 
on on  a  aabjeci  confessedly  of  the  greaV- 
eal  importanee,and  on  which  the  most  sur^ 
prisiskg  misconception  still  prevails;  as 
well  aa  to  answer  some  of  the  eatraor* 
dinary  sentiments  of  the  hoa.  member  for 
Oramnound. (Mr.  Robertson).  I  cannot, 
indeea,  pretend  to  follow  that  bon.  mem- 
ber thfouoK  the  wide  field  of  argument 
which  be  baa  taken,  both  on  thiaand  on  a 
former  nighl,  to  defend  the  usury  laws ;  he 
has  sooghi  for  examples  and  doeuines 
both  in  the  polished,  and  barbarous  atates 
of  aniii)uiiy»  The  kwa  of  Greece  and 
l^oasn  bate  been  laosacked  for  his  pur* 
psse ;  Old  we  are  gravely  told,  ll^  we 
ttk  linsil  the  rate  qf  interaat  of 


money  bec4Ms«i  the  tiirluotts  Brotun  was 
of  that  opinion.  If,  however,  the  bon» 
gentleman  had  gooe  a  liule  deeper  into 
the  sufa|jecU  be  wouk^  have  ^een  that  the 
Roman  law  waa  cooatantty  evaded^  apd 
that  the  ooit  qI  that  evasioa  fell  upon  the 
debtor;  as  ever  has  been,  ^nd  ever  will 
be,  the  case. 

But  the  bon,  membejr  baa-not  confiiwd 
himself  to  the  classical  regions.  Hehae 
4<  surveyed  mankindftom  China  to  PeYu," 
or.  rather,  <<  from  Peru  lor  China ;"  for  I 
think  it  was  in  the  maaea  of  tbe  celeMial 
empire  thai  the  boa.  member  left  ua  lai^ti 
afker  having  extriosted  ali  the  authoritiss 
which  Ihe  evmetor  of  China,  or  Lini% 
or  Thibei>.  could  supply.  But,  not  cop^ 
tent  with  rdying  on  theioenlightened  aur 
thorities,  he  has  occupied,  no  inconsiderr 
able  portion  of  time^  in  impugntpg  Ihe 
eoolmry  doctrinea  bf  ih^  Aiest  distio*- 
guished  political  econoeusts  of  modena 
times.  He  baa  told  us  that  our  bte  rer 
vered  and  lamented  *friend,  the  member 
for  Portarlinsten,  and  than  most  origiiW 
and  prelbund  writat,  Ma.  Benlham,  who, 
happily  for  soienca,  auU  aupvives,  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject  o(  economics!: 
that  the  first  was  igonnant  of  the  theory 
of  money,  and  the  second  had  but  a  lir 
mited  conception  of  ilk  Sfa',  I  wHI  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  (iouoe  with  defends 
ing  the  character  of  eilbeit.  Tbe  hoik 
member  puts  his  atifthority  in  opposition 
to  theiraand  in  this  situation,  I  leave  bitsk 
I  will  leive  the  boa.  moapiier  in  one  scaler 
Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr*  Beatbam  in  tbe 
other,  and  call  upon  tbe  House  to  sai^ 
which  kicks  the  beam*  Having  thus  diar 
posed  of  the  bon.  gentleman  and  bis  au^ 
thorities,  I  would  wish  to  i^ddsess  myself 
to  the  House  on  the  question  of  the  usury 
laws,  considered  in  the  two*>f(ild  aspect  of 
their  honestv  and  their  policy^  And  I 
csnnot  but  uiink  it  aery  remsrHaUe,  thai 
no  hon.  member  has  venlused  to  say,  that 
the  statute  which  limits  the  interest  of 
money  is  josl.  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
bold  assertion  in  an^  one  to  say,  thai 
whilst  the  borrower  la  fi'ee  to  make  any 
bargain  he  pleasea  In  tbe  commodity 
in  which  he  deals,  tbe  leader  is  to  bo  subl 
ject  to  a  kw  whjich  confbes  him  10  lake 
5  ner  ceail  for  his  money,,  whatever  the 
vsluaofiimay  he*  The  Voided  geotle* 
man  may  say»  **  I  w91  raise  wy.  ranta  up 
to  tho  exigency  of  the  limes ;  I  will  sell 
my  oain  or  my  calde  for  any  price  wbioh 
the  stale  of  supply  and  demand  will  en* 
able  Bia  to  obtain  ^  I  will  be  fettered  by 
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a  late  occasion, .  iie  knew  that  a  contest 
'had  arisen  out  of  these  party  triumphs 
^hich  ended  in  bloodshed,  and  the  magis- 
tracy required  strong  measures  for  them 
suppression.  A«  to  the  recent  trial  at  Ca- 
▼an,  he  beh'eved  the  mind  of  the  jadge  was 
impressed  with  the  conriction ,  that  the 
prisoner  alluded  to,  was  not  the  individual 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  ad  which 
led  to  that  trial.  He  should  oppose  this 
motion,  becftuse  he  thought  it  more  calcu- 
•lated  to  exasperate  than  to  miiigate  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoiton  explained, 
that  he  had  never  impugqed  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  at  Cavan.  He  only  stated  that  a 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  no 
punishment  ensued.  With  respect  to  the 
Catholic  clergy,  he  had  stated,  that  they 
/were,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  friend- 
•)y  to  education,  where  they  were  confident 
there  was  no  view  of  convertiog  their 
dock. 

Lord  Clifden  thought  the  system  of 
prbsfrjytism  which  the  noble  lord  had  re- 
commended,  was  contrary  to  the  great 
principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  do  to 
others  as  yeu  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you.  The  Catholic  priests  were 
afraid  of  the  attempts  at  conversion ;  and 
well  they  might  be.  The  essence  of  the 
penal  code  was  forced  conversion.  It  was 
toot  a^principle  of  the  Catholic  religion  to 
allow  their  flock  to  read  the  Scriptures ; 
and  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  justifiable 
10  force  them,  under  such  circumstances, 
into  their  hands.  He  was  happy  to  see 
Chat  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  other 
members  of  the  government  bad  stated 
that  the  object  was,  to  instruct,  and  declare, 
that  all  plftns  inconsistent  with  this  object 
should  be  discountenanced.  In  oppo* 
eition  to  the  noble  earl  who  had  last 
epoken,  he  thought  the  pacification  of 
Ireland  could  never  be  hoped  for,  until 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equalit^,  and 


ng  EarlofDarniei/s  Moiion,  tfc         ^9!&0 


Arthur  Young.    Another  .said  it  waa  the 
ignorance  of  the  peasantry ;  and  one  noWe 
lord,  no  mean  authority,  recommended  as 
an  universal  panacea  the  introduction  of 
a  poor-rate.      Upon  this»  another  noble 
lord  had  said,   <«  A  poor-rate !  not  onlj 
will  it  do  no  good,  it  will  complete  the 
ruin  of  Ireland."    Lastly,  a  noble  eari  had 
found  the  remedy  in  proselytisih.    These 
were  the  remedies  wnich  had  been  pn>- 
posed.     But  then  again,  their  lordships 
were  told,  that  the  measures  in  progress 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  any 
necessity  for  inquiry.      The  conclusion 
he  drew  from  all  these  extraordinary  state* 
ments  was,  that  there  were  no  measures 
either  adopted  or  in  progress,  or  even  ia 
contemplation,    calculated   to    heal    the 
wounds  of  Ireland.    The  only  consolauon 
he  drew  from  all  he  had  hesrd  that  night 
was,  thst  ministers  had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede.   Their  present  measures  would  not 
do  any  good  ;  but  they  had  placed  them 
in  a  situation  to  compel  them  to  follow 
those  measures  up  by  others  better  cal- 
culated to  relieve  tfa6  miseries  of  Ireland, 
and  restore  her  to  that  tranquillity,  with- 
out which  there  could  neither  be  secarity 
nor   permanent  proiperity  for  England. 
There   was   one   point  which  had  been 
pressed  by  his  noble  friend  near  him,  and 
evaded  by  the  speakers  on  the  other  side, 
as  if  it  were  of  no  moment,  but  which  he 
was  convinced  would  shortly  force  itself 
on  the  attention  of  their  lordships.     He 
was  convinced  that  the  government  must, 
with  a  fixed  and  steady  attention,  deter- 
mine to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  coon- 
try,  which  presented  the  astonishing  spec- 
tacle of  a  large  population  being  compelled 
to  support  the  church  establishment  of  a 
small  minority.    A  Protestant  establish- 
ment (red,  without  any  previous  means  of 
conversion,  been  forced  upon  the  people 
by  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
He  admitted  that  the  church  establishment 
in  Ireland  ought  to  be  supportecl ;  -but  he 


until  they  eeaeed  to  treat  six  millions  of  i  deniedthenecessity  of  maintaining  it  upon 


people  as  idolaters  not  to  be  believed  on 
their  oaths. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  every 
speech  they  had  heard  had  shewn  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  the  committee.  Who 
wduld  say,  judging  from  those  speeches, 
what  were  the  evi^  of  Ireland,  or  what 
remedy  could  be  applied  to  them.  Every 
one  agreed  that  evils  existed.  They  were 
told  by  one  noble  lord,  that  the  cause  of 
those  evils  was,  that  the  farms  were  small, 
and  not  laid  out  according  to  the  plan  of 


the  present  unequal  scale.  The  real  difil- 
culty  was,  how  to  attach  the  people  of 
Ireland.  From  what  he  had  seen  of  them, 
he  would  say,  that  a  more  generous,  ac- 
tive, and  noble-minded  paople  never  ex- 
isted. If  well-treated,  they  would  be  a 
bulwark  to  this-  country ;  but  if  ill-treated, 
a  source  of  constant  weakness.  Now  was 
the  time  to  make  Ireland  really  our  firiend. 
The  noble  earl  had  talked  of  boons  gnmt- 
ed  to  her ;  but,  what  were  they  f  She 
faMi  for  .centuries  been  iU-'treited  and 
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the  commiitee,  1 
■on  to  cAject  I0 
Dutet  of  eiidenc 
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n  Blandcrad,  Mtd  now  t  little  of  what  wu 

W  bar  own  wu  gi««n  beck  to  her.     If  their 

it  iordihipf  looked  to  the  state  of  Earope, 

li  tbejr  woold  Me  that  there  wai  damer  all 

M  aroand.      With  Ireland  at  our  aide,  we 

II  mifiht  da<7  all  the  poweri  of  Europe :  and 

r  wiui  Ireltrnd  for  our  enem;.  the  weakeit 

i  power  would  be  a  formidable  opponent. 

I  He  ibotitd  vote  for  the  motion  of  bu  noble 

f  friend. 

\  The  Hooae  dirided :   For  the  motion, 

I  17  ;  BgaiMt  it  57  :     Majorit;  40. 
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J  Tkmn^g,  April  8. 

,  MAVCBxaTBE  Ga«-^ioht  Bill  Coh- 

j        MiTTiK.]     Mr.  CuHeit  moTted,  that  the 
i       resolution  of  Sad  June,  177*>  declaring  it 
■  breach  of  prinlese  to  affix  to  a  petitioa 
aigoaturea  or  aaariu  isot  the  wntiog  of 
tfaoae  wbocn  tbej  puiportcd  tocomefroin, 
be  read.    Whidi  baTia^  been  done,  he 
aext  moved,  that  the  mDutea  ef  eridence 
laJkeD  before  the  committee  on  the  Hea- 
dwater Gaa  Light  bill,  be  laid  before  the 
Houae.    He  laid,  it  might  excite  aurpriae, 
tbfU,   aa  he  was  unconnected  with  Han- 
cheater,  or  with  the  bill,  he  had  nibmitted 
tbe  motion  which  be  now  made.    It  wai 
true,  that  he  was  totally  unconnected  with 
Afancbeater,  or  the  Gaa  Light  bill,  or  the 
St.  Catherine  Dock  bill,   o^  anj  other  of 
tb(M«  project*,  to  which  he  ahould  not  be 
at  a  loaa  to  apply  the  proper  tenn,  and 
wbicb  he  hoped  would  all  meet  with  the 
At«  they  deaerred.  He  allowed,  too,  that 
tha  motion  would  have  come  with  a  much 
belter  grace  from  the  noble  lord  who  was 
cbaimuui  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  or 
from  tbe  hon.  gentlamin  (Hr.  Stanley), 
wbowaa  a  metier  of  that  committee,  and 
who  had,   on  tbe  luhject  of  it,  delivered 
•  speech  which  ahowed  that  he  would  be 
ao  booour  to  the  Houie,and  an  advantage 
to  hia  conetttQeata.    Hit  object  wat,  bow- 
aver,    to  preaerve  the  reapect  due  to  pe- 
titiooa,  hj  prercoitng  the  scandaloua  prac- 
lieea  frosi  bebig  repeated,  which  bad  been 
diadoaed  on  tS»  commiltee.3.  They  had 
heard  of  an  automaton  cheat-player ;  and, 
if  they  auAred  theae  prar^ea  to  prevail, 
tbej  might  ba*a  an  automaton  aigcer  of 
petitiona.     The  boo.  member  proceeded 
to  read  a  part  of  the  evidenoe,  to  ihew 
the  extent  to  which  ih"~P^|<^^^  *^ 
nexiog  Al  ^"'  """ 

proeaedcd 
*•  diat  tfaa  I 


p  ainntarti  to  petitiona  fa 
and   eendoded  by  sioTiDg, 


vour  to  attend  t 
have  Men  ampb 
forward  bia  prea 
to  the  motion  o 
that  it  woold  be 
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up  in  conaider 
patsed  before  a  1 
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Hr.  B.  Will 
would  be  propel 
jiceofimpropei 

Gtitioni.  At 
rdly  poaaible  I 
large  and  popnli 
ware  not  geoer 
be  coniidered  at 
tifoeota  of  tbe 
wboM  aignature 
Hr.    Gnnfdi 


coation.  The 
take  a  moat  exti 
tween  northern  1 
aa  if  every  peti 
Dor^i  must  be  a 
petitttxi  waa  nee 

Mr.  H.  Sum 
dcMrved  the  ■ 
House.  He  ho 
were  charged  1 
be  brought  to  tl 
be  guilty,  conu 

Mr.  W.  Pa 
queationable  wl 
beftne  the  cooui 
fore  the  Houa 
aatitfied  the  cod 
not  one  but  fbu 
he  Mnt  to  Naw{ 
adjonnted  tbeir 
thow  individual 
of  aaving  theml 

Mr.  PUOpi  tl 
of  tbe  HouM, 
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p^Bfpsji^cU  ^  tb«  ^   ^eaior  p^wer 
irhidP  tl^«  l^ill,  l^fore  the  Ho^se.  if  carried 
i/^  f  tB¥>  wo^>4  i«Y4st  theni  witb*    H^ 
Vi|a  nO'encfoy  %o  g^ocral  principW^i  biU 
b?  i»lw^y«  re^iwf €(4  tp  be  sl^wi^  tbat  tho 
piaciplf  9f|ierted  was.  a  true  op^    F^ 
VMiUo^e  be-  vrai^ired  ^  sef  i^o^etbiog 
lik^  %  very  sqund  pjiip^e  m  t^e  pi^eieol 
CMCi  beyforq  he  coi^ld  fei^l  bimaelf  w^franr 
U4  ia  repealing  lawt  wbi^h^  as  they  8lood> 
wodi|ce4  nQ(    it^>  ^uniUes^    grievaiiee* 
Se9ide%  in  ai^ivti^  ai9\y  prtociDiei  bt 
V^^i^c^  i9>  fay*  he  always  woolq  admil 
it  m^U  qualii^ian :.  far«  aa  the  pbiloao* 
9^r  of  0I4  ii^d  aakL  <*gi]paio6  apnnol^ 
pie  an4  I««vill  m^^^  the  uoivenias^  fo 
Ijiara  w<a^  di^piiHapta  to  wbom  gvue  a 
|^iocipl^»  and  let  th^aa^  oarry  it  fat  eiiaugh» 
lVi|d  thay  woukd  shi^ke  th^  wh^ta  ooniiitH* 
l^^aaciety.    The  axteing  laws  bad 
\f9itm  AQled  apon,  andeaperianoe  pravedi 
ibiM  tb^  proaperity  of  tbe  cauatry  had 
not  h«#9^  latecrupt^  by  tbair  operation. 
Ba  appBebaadadMfa#t  the  ^^ot.Qf  th^r 
sapeal  «HM>1d  be«  to  throw  the  capital  of 
the  country  9110  the  baoda  af  iha  £ew}  and 
nbQ  G0^1d  ^ewia  pU  the  evib  thai  a»ight 
r9au(tilxup.8^ch%«oocl>^rene^?  Thahoa. 
gfi%|tl^ia«p  pr^oei^a^.tq  defend  ihareCsv* 
luppaa  Gjjf  t^ia^han.aaanibar  for  Gi^npfKniod 
l9i  distant  qaii«trias}ap4  li^fo^mtf  timaat 
ijuBct  tbe^r  want  40.  pro^a  claa^y.   Aat 
YMMHMi  iiatfon^i  %%  farMOa  pierM^  bid 
^%  #ai)aibl#^  of  Uu|  sajaobi^  l99Qwif  g>  om 
^  i)aiiay k  iw4  had  beep  cpoapelV^  to.  aaaot 
}9im%  %gaiiMt  it^    H#  Mpeale^  Ibl^  Iba 
)ui4  ofk  int^ntioi^  of  okinading  ibaoapU 
U^isU}  bmt  the  aura  oansaqneaca  of  par» 
gHtyj^tt  WHirjU  VMH  tl^  aqpimuMon  of 
money  m  the  hands  of  a  few ;  an4  it.  wai 
ig^astibl^  iH»t  to  see*  w^r  such  otrouai* 
ataocei,  that  the  ^^orai  a4^  vms  bkeVy-  (a  ba 
made  ^it.    Tb^  wh#)o  p9<n>ie  of  Engbind 
bgdj  boM  ia  fa¥#iv  of  tb^  lnwao^w  sought 
t^^barfpoaM*  )fM^rvBat,(roQithiatiaia#f 
Henry  81b  io0^wuQM^  wbiak  tepaalad  any 
{avi^ar  act  upan  cha  an^iac^  an  not  beia^ 
aifffiGJ#nUy'rae(McUv^  salifbnh,  in  tarma^ 
tbuft  it  waa-pMsed  heoeuae  raslninta  nnoo 
iinary  were  found  to  be  baneSciat*    One 
iMpggVtiiad  hjni»  howevart  and  that  wasi 
la.  abiier?a»  that  this  bill  bad  not  beea 
tahen  np  na  a  oabkmt  «ieasore«    No  im* 
Mlv  had  ^ndertake^  to  eapeosn  tba 
cause  of  it  fvi  a  ministec    It  appeared  m 
if  tbcgr  ware  difpoasda^aniQ  Iba  case  .af  the 
Pflhelia^nastion*  tel^iie  ovary  geatle^ 
gmn  to  vote  as  he  might  please  upon  it* 
Mr.  rhiiifti  rfniirKad  npon  the  prepoi* 


V4^  tomSnfM^^iii^ 
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tt^sasure  abpwnbyJts  opponeotiw  beesusae 
the  argMments  ol  the  Ibrnier  were  auppo- 
s^d  to  bedrawp  fironi  the  science  of  poll* 
tical  ecpnQBiy«    Those  who  oppoaed  the 
bill  did  i(  maioiy  on  the  groooo.  that  tlia 
ewteoce  of  the  preset  laws  was  faTotnw 
sble  lo.  the  landed  interest    He  woold 
suppose^  for  argumead^'a  sak^»  that  itiaaa  aou 
liilowi  wba^  reaaoa  would  that  fom  Ibr  a 
GontbiujQice  of  the  laws?    1/Vfcy  aheuld 
Iba  iaiM  paniai4v^  favonr  ttw  landed 
imprest  ?    Was  it  not  juat  and  pattic  libel 
the  interests  of  the  teaentry*  of  ilie  &r» 
merst   and   the    agricuhtim   labfniteis 
should  W  conauked.    Then,  upoe  their 
own  showingi  wh^  not  fix  a  l^nk  avo- 
faaai  fbr  the  rants  of  land*  tt«d  fqe  tbi 
prvM  of  produee»  tagetberwidi:  emn^waw 
foPlhawagaaefafritcultUKallabeiar}  Bat 
It  wa&a  mislalMitt  to  assume  Ibat  the  kwa 
were   beneficial. te  the  bwdffij  iaMesi; 
Let  the  House  look  ^  iW  Mmt  of  ^la 
evidence  bafone.tha  ooosmMtee*   Mr.  8a^ 
deb>  whose,  evpevienne  in  aenvagpeactog 
wsa  iiary  coafltf  at  able,  had  tald^  thnft  ivhiW 
0100^3^  waa  at  fiatq  6  |o.9  per oaei dedag 
the  v^r.  the  kuvfed  intereai  seldom  /eiiad 
to  paj^  betw^  10  aoA  1^  pet  cent  kj 
way  of  annejtias*    The  soKisitoa  e(  tWe 
Bank  of  £ngkiMi  had  ^ven  tbe^aaanebind 
of  testimoa^iaebad  air  SaaiMa^  lleinUly» 
than  whete  opinion.  tbareaoul4  be  nothing 
more  decisive^  Tbe  laad^agantt  %fiQ  mnst 
be  admitted  10  be  tolerably  gciod  witnesiai 
on  this  quastioik    Now,  M6  W^icafield.  a 
gentleman  of  axlcnsiva  praoltc%  wir 
med  that  opinion  by  many  parlieeHr  caesa. 
In  one  eaae»  a  geotloman  waoftad  to  borw 
roW'  money'  en  a  ieersiaip]e»  wiihani  u^ 
oumbranoea,  of  the  value  of  fiODiQOQf^  i 
was  not  a?en.  antaiied ;  yet  he  coidd  not 
raise  any  at  5  per  cent.  The  saxne  witnes 
reaoarkedy  thut  be  had  hardly  even  knowa 
a  landed  proprietier  to  r^iae  money  tipca 
annuky  without  nc^arly  munipg  hia-ealnla 
The  merchants  and  bwikers  oooowrredia 
the  same  sentiment.    In  short,  tbe  proof 
was  all  one  wavi  nanelyi  ihwt  the  landed 
interest  were  injured  by  iheeaisiin^lewt. 
Mr.  Athfiood  said»  that  be  ^aad  with 
tbehon.  member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Sykes)« 
who  had  abaervedi   that   thia  queatioa 
ooght  10  be  decided  on  the  gronod  of  its 
jastice  ralber  than  af  its  polinjr;  n  view 
of  tbe  subjeeti  wUab  bad  fMiar  M-angdy 
bean,  loet  aigbli  ef  kk  the  paerse  ef'ihe 
debate.    QuW  first*  as  jciq^^rM  tbe  quei»> 
tion  of  poiioy»  and  the  influanaa  of  %he 
prai^nt  law  on  paKacUtof  inieieaib  be  dt^ 
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waoy  mbari  wtio  h«d>s|i(olifliiM  th^Mkfik 
Mmk  He  did  nbi  tUfik  w<rti<ilNMs  CbaH 
the  l4w^  411  it  at  iMtfttit  tt««i>  wiik  MjMl 
ottfc  to  the  Imded  ^i^ii(fik#«,  tfiAfidmog 
them  iB  feorrawehi  of  money.  He  bi^ 
lievcd,  on  tbe  cOMiwy)  tllet  the^i^Mil 
lew  was,  ko^oAie  etX&M^  «d^rfKi^oaii 
to  that  pertieeliir  clkM,^flnd  einaA>MllMr» 
M  cerwrn  periode,  to  borrow  tndi#y  «i 
e  iowter  ieieineit  thiMs  utihoui  the  aid  of 
Uie  larWt  they  moat  bave '  ^aid.  h  bad 
ghrea  tbeM  thia  atdnniage  id^vih*  tbe 
aoaveHy  of  bioney  i^ieb  e«ie«ed  «i  tbe 
late  war;  end  #at  'ealcutared  t»  fb%  Ibenft 
a  tiuijl4r«dfaatajp^4nthe  event  ^atiotbel' 
war.  Tboie  Mie  mtjgtaM  difereatlyv  mMK 
it  le  tool  in  Uie  power  Of  wy  iM^  li»^« 
aii  aKKWaiy  (iriee  ib^  meoey,  eoy  oieve 
tbao  #bt- ve^olttMiditiet  aid  piN!|»eny.  •8eeb 
Iawt>  aafid  thef»  %}|i  be  mlwey •  eniieiiv 
and  diao  will  dbtain,  «od  4o  maiot  noi^ 
wkheiaeding  ftueh  laf^v  «he  'Mr  tahie  *er 
wfabtbvir they bAvetb dkpose o<  Now^thnt 
as  a  gebeMdvtaaala^  waaHjindoiibtoedly  tnie, 
bot,  4<ke  ell  ether  geticM  itilei,  u  wee 
te  be  uadteMtood  by  k  t^feri^oe  lo  ber*. 
tioolar  teireaweiaiicet.  Pbople  -wottla  be 
dieposed  to  tetade  all  tech  le#av  bat  «hey 
woaid  oaleblete  the  bmoant  of  the  pbnefty ; 
tbey  would  cekfuteoe  the  Hsqvie  of  4etee^ 
lioa;  aad  enleiB  ih^  |^t4ee  fwhich  tbey 
eoiitd  obtaiDv  wetie^iefieieettb  difip^er  the^^, 
they  Woald  be  'eohlettt  #flb  the  ttite 
whfcb  tiie  law  itbouM  M&ffi  Kbd  If  ¥he 
penaMea  wei^  bMity,  if  >difere<lit  w«i% 
thought  to  aftf&ch  V6  a  bvea^h  tf  ittt  liw» 
in  Bueh  tetes  matiy  p^lPMnt^  atkid  prb^ 
baMy  the  uaierity,  Wieald  reniaio  wnhhi 
the  pide  of  the  law,  whaliev^rtedyanfteg^ 
oflbred  itself  m  the  fewaid  of  goici% 
beyond  H.  Tbe  lawa  agttinvt  iMdry  hbd, 
no  doubt,  been  evaded  dorinfr  «he  4aet 
war,  bytnean»of  theeysiem  of  tending  M 
aanotty,  by  many  ofthote  kho  leht  Mfonfey 
oa  Ittid,  But  it  wee  ivot  <tu(6eient 
for  thb  hon.  Mender  for  lAall,  *a0d  for 
the  bom  gentlemaii  #1fo  Spoke  lakt,  to 
eite  .perttcolar  end  detelidd  tatUNieei 
efwfeh  evasion^  the  qtfescfdn  %»ai»  as 
te  wbet  entent  cbelbw  hai  been  e^fled; 
ii^ether  tbai  evasion  Wbfe  general,  wdt 
#hHber  it  hsd  taken  p1ao6  In  partietdbr 
hatancesitod  fhefaet,  be  westMrnruaded^ 
irould  'be  tfbtftfd  to  bb,  thA-wiA^ltepedt 
to  leaiit  ^n  land,  tbe  ^etlAidna  ^rtbe  le# 
bai  beevpattiel/and  thet  tbe  \9f^  bad  bM<i} 
in  generaL  submHtM  to.    The  etidenfce  Of 

Mr.  Pitetealied  becttttfoyred  toi^eihew 
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tlMt  the  uiory  hwa  bet  "been  imMtti 
l#y  aseene  wf  leMibig  <Mi  aiiiieicy;'.bMiif 
chat  etidenoe  t^  exaesidM  netheii^  it 
#oeld  be  founds  tbat  Mt.  tVeaeeb  Mifc 
ftMffed  \ftfA  a  not^  Otfmpeiebt  opbdMl 
en  ^itiie  btMeb  of  the  eobjeet  «0uld  bdt  be 
gften)>  tbet  lihel^  bad  bet  %«eo,  diM<at 
aoy  period  bf  the  liee  wan  a  gMm 
eeaoant  tbeti  owe  nMllion  Mvanced-oA 
aAaoflleeeecwed  ^n  lend  kiaey  one^yeiMii 
ahd  chatthb  #bete  egg«%^te  of  sebh  lobosi 
eftieting  wt  eny  one  there,  bed  wev^etr  Ht» 
oeeded  aeven  Willlioees  eed:Mr.  Pieeieitt 
woaM  befeuefd  M  beti%  estimated  flftbe^ 
Ibet  afeiAtb  poirt  ^  ell  the  9ead  bf  ^ng.t 
lanti  #Ba  iknAer  otortgtfge.  Thue,  tbeiiv  t^ 

)e#  was  eveded  to  the  extent  of  ieveii 
eiiflibnei  ae^  si^eofiled  tov  tb  theektefif  df 

itfany  hundreds  ef  miHions^^br  all  tbat'wei 
lent  on  noitgag^  was  lent  at  the  legal  vete* 
Bat  mtAt  weifebt,  tliten,  was  to  begit^  to 
these  pattieuMr  f nstaMes  addueed  Of  e«w* 
sions  of  the  leWi  The  right  hen^preehle«i 
of  the  Boerd  iof  6ofttl*e1  tteted  tftie  €iee  Of 
en  iefdWideul,  a4ie  tiei^e^  Ibe  best  end  sdmI 
eedOubte^  landed  sbieumy  tooAbr,«hafd  been 
ahabie  to  obtain  money  On  ttHoHgageat  this 
legal  (rale,  'Wii6.  badbeee  cOmpelled^o  Way 
ananmiityineeresteflCpterceiil.  TbWmil 
then  did  this  ailioiiei?  Gee  iniin  On  jgebfl 
setuHty  !s  compelled  to  pey  10 'per  oeot 
Uk  ieone3%  trbrlst  btber  teeii  oh  beeoriiy 
ao  bitter,  obtaineQ'i«en<^at(ipereent: 
the  heme  t^onmodiiy,  bf  tbe  tttfbt  ^ue, 
m  the  'seme  ibarket,  ab'd  bt  etoe  and  the 
same  tiede^  dtflbHngin  viileeby  ene^halK'^ 
tbet  wei  en  tmnatural'sfeete  of thbige,  ebtt 
#fts  effe^ed  by  Mie  teteifbreeee  ef  the 
hw;  teeeft  for  tbeMw,  theHe  wtMld  bMb 
been  nomou^  leiit  on  good  sbcoffiyiit  la 
rate  ho  bij^  bt  10  pel:  eent>  nolr  *ariy  lent 
et  b  hite  sb  io%  «s  five  |»er  e^t.  -  Ono 
enM^nti  veve  troefd  bwfe  'e)ttilted>  -of  per- 
haps  5|,  or'e,  olr  7  per  eerlt;  and  the  rekelt 
of  the  utory  htw  dterefor^bad  %eee,  tbet 
Whilst  that  •po^oh  of  boh^oiti^rs,  ^ho  had 

been  unalilb  iso  procure  eiif>pH«^  ib  the 
legal  Biartcift,  bea%€tfti  eompelled  to  pay 
ati  ititeresi,  liigher  I9ien  they  #et(ld  koptt 
otberblsepaid;ttnot!ber  *end  a^Aabeh  tirg^ 
nOtaber,  had,  by  ibeansxff'tbe  1ai^,  dbtHiflb^ 
mMby  et  a  lower  rate  (then  ^tbey  mm 

odierwise  bate  giteft;  end  flwks)^Mb» 
ihenefote,  thSat  all  tbsft  ^tit  bo^,  ull^ 
daring  the  IMie  ffitt  bM  (ibttni^a  toonejr 
eh  mortgage  at  .8  *  p^  tsetiti  %ad  ^^(^ 
beY^ttedby^Sfe'pjeeeAtlb#.  ■  * 

vot  it  waif  ui  TOclj  this  'tety  brrdMb^ 
steftce»  r«l9ed  on  by  'm^y  1st  the  nAihr 
tttpperk  ^Iba  inditbrgisfwrta>ieh  tmi 
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hlMlidi  in  %  vary  ittoiig  maoperi  the  ne- 
OBMi^  of  ill  rep«d;  unlMt  indeed  Qea- 
•uree  were  to  be  opeolj  tupported  in 
that  Hotiee,  becauie  they  promoted  parti* 
Ottlar  iptcrestft;  and  not  im  they  squared 
with  the  principles  of  jtisticey  or  as  they 
were  calculated  to  aff^  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  Goounenity.  Those  gentle- 
men  who  supported  tfaie  usury  lews*  as 
|>eneficial  to  tne  landed  interest»  argued  as 
though  they  had  established  that  what- 
ever the  landed  interest  gained  in  this  way; 
was.  a  clear  gain  to  the  country  at  lar^e. 
They  foigot«  that  whatever  was  tlius  gain- 
ed oy  the  landed  interest,  was  lost  by 
the  monied  interest;  that  whatever  the 
boffower  gained^  the  lender  lost;  and 
it  vemained  for  thein  to  explain,  on  what 
ground  it  was,  either  of  justice  or  of 
poUcyt  that  they  called  on  the  legislature 
to  interfere  between  two  parties,  the  one  a 
borfower,andthe  other  a  lender  of  money ; 
to  give  an  advantage  to  one,  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  other,  when  they  were  both 
alike  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  state.  Could  there  possibly  be  a  more 
atriidnff  exemplification  of  this  argument, 
ihao  bad  been  given  by  the  member 
for  Taunton  I  Two  sons,  said  the  hon* 
aaember,  receive  each  his  inheritance 
from  their  father,  one  In  land,  the  other 
in  money  $  the  son  who  receives  the  land, 
is  lefl  by  the  law  in  its  uncontrolled  use, 
to  lea^e  or  to  sell,  or  to  dispose  of  its  pro- 
duee,  at  whatever  rate ;  the  other  in  pos- 
session of  money,  is  controlled  by  the  law. 
He  must  pay  for  the  produce  of  land, 
whatever  tne  owner  of  tne  land  is  able  to 
extrect  from  him.  But  if  he  lend  to  him 
his  OMNiey,  it  is  forfeited  if  he  ventures  to 
take  more  interest  than  a  certain  rate. 
And,  can  any  man  pretend  that  this  in- 
justice between  these  men,  or  die  classes 
they  represent,  is  necessary  for  any  pur- 
pose of^ general  good?  Another  argu- 
ment very  much  a-kin  to  this,  which 
had  been  resorted  to  by  those  who 
defended  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  was, 
thai  it  enabled  the  government  to  borrow 
at  a  cheap  rate,  bv  making  sovemment 
tfie  onlv  party  who  could  legally  pay 
9iore   tnan   S  per  .cent  interest,   thus 

S*vmg  it  a  monopoly,  as  it  were,  of 
6  usurious  Wrket.  They  had  been 
4esired  to  calcolate  how  much  the  na- 
tional debt  would  have  amounted  to, 
•xoepi  ibr  this  law.  That  debt,  thqr 
9We  toMi  mpst^have  been  increased,  by 
1^1  the  additional  interest  which  the  go- 
lecnaifatwould  have  been  conpelled  to* 


• 
pay.    But  the  answer  waa,  if  the  govern* 
ment  are  in  want  of  mooeir,  let  them  g§ 
into  the  market,  and  pay  the  proper  vales 
for  money,  precisely  as  they  are  compel, 
led  to  do,  woen  in  want  of  doth,  proti. 
sions,  or  any  of  the  materials  of  war.    Let 
those  who. contend,  that  when  tile  govenN 
ment  should  want  money,  it  would  be  fie, 
on  that  account,  to  niakea  haw,  or  lo 
continue  one,  having  for  its  object  to  font 
down  the  value  of  money,  in  order  that 
the  government  might  get  supplied  at  s 
cheap  rate;  let  those  gentlemen  proceed 
somewhat  further,  and  propose  that  when- 
ever the  government  should  have  occatka 
to  make  a  contract  for  doth,  a  law  dioold 
first  be  passed,  rendering  it  penal  for  asjr 
man  to  sell  doth,  for  more  than  m  certais 
price  by  the  yard.   That  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, would  open  abundant  reaooroai  At 
kMpiog  down  a  government  deht  wjihtn 
moaerate  limits;  and  it  would  be  aamde 
of  proceeding  not  to  be  distinguisbed  firon 
the  one  recommended,  either  in  pdiej 
or  principle.    They  had  been  told  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  iIm 
usury  lawswere  to  be  approadied  with  vflos* 
ration,  for  they  had  existed  from  a  remou 
antiquity.    Now,  their  ancestors^  whethef 
wiser  than  their  descendants  or  not,  were 
at  least  more  consistent.  Thev  did  not  eon- 
fine  theroielves  tostatutes  forlceeinngdowB 
tliepriceof  money.  Theyhadaboodanoeof 
statutes  for  restraining  the  prioee  of  ooan 
moditles,  as  well  as  of  money.  Those  old 
statutes,  in  particular,  of  purveyence  sad 

Sre-emption,  those  monuments  of  the  wiK 
om  or  their  ancestors,  were  fooodsd 
precisely  on  that  prbdple  so  much  ap« 
plaudedl^  of  keeping  down  the  expcnae  of 
the  Crown  at  the  expense  of  the  aubject. 
And,  let  any  man  shew,  if  he  could,  why, 
in  this  view  of  the  question,  it  would  ast 
be  quite  as  wise  to  revive  these  old  sia- 
tutea,  as  to  continue  the  statutea  agaioit 
usury.  Indeed,  the  statutes  of  purvey* 
ance  and  pre-emption,  had,  in  soene  rs» 
spects,  an  advantage  over  the  usury  lawi. 
They  inflicted  no  more  of  loss  on  the 
subject,  than  they  gave  of  advantage  to 
the  Crown ;  they  reduced  the  price  sf 
no  more  than  that  portion  of  commoditia 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Crown ;  whilst 
the  usury  laws,  to  efect  that' the  Crown 
might  borrow.what  money  it  wanted  cfaea^ 
ly,  went  to  reduce  the  price^  not 
of  that  portion  of  money  only,  but  of  all 
the  money  which  every  lender  in  the 
kinffdom  had  to  dispose  ofl 
The  main  arguments,  then,  which  had 
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^    been  adduced  m  support  of  these  piepos- 
b     terous  laws,  resoWed  themselTes  into  this ; 
r     thai  these  UtwM  gave  advantages  to  one 
R     class  of  meni  at  the  expense  of  another 
^j     class';  andUiattheygaveanadTantagetothe 
i     atate»  as  borrowers  of  monej»  by  an  unjust 
f     injury  inflicted  on  all  lenders  of  money. 
i.      It  was  extraordinary  that  such  argumenu 
could  have  been  persisted  in.    Those  who 
I      resorted  to  them   had  endeavoured    to 
r      shelter  their  opinions  under  the  authority 
r      of  Adam  Smitn«  and»  undoubtedly,  if  their 
I      arguments  had  the  sanction  of  Uiat  emi- 
nent writer,  they  would  be  entitled  to 
I      more  respect  than  their  lopponentt  seemed 
!      wilHng  to  allow.    But  it  was  not  fit  that 
i      that  assertion  should  pass  uncontradicted. 
The   law>  against   usury;   which   Snsith 
I      thought  advantageous,  was  not  the  kmd 
of  law  which  they  desired.    His  authority 
supported  no  law  the  object  of  which  was, 
to  force  down  the  common  rale  of  interest 
below  its  natural  level,  in  order  to  give  ad* 
vantages  to  this  or  the  other  class  of  men, 
or  to  the  government  in  its  capacity  of  a 
borrower,'  or  on  any  such  ground;  and  it 
was  smprising  that  any  man  who  had  read 
a  single  page  of  his  work,  oould  entertain 
for  a  moment  such  an  onlnion.    His  opi- 
nion was,  that  it  was  desirable  to  fix  a 
legal  limit  to  the  rale  of  interest,  but  that 
such  limit  should  be,  not  below  the  natural 
market  rate,  but  above  it.    He  did  not 
any,  as  those  who  refer  to  his  anthorlty 
have  assumed,  that  when  the  natural  rate 
of  interest  was  6  or  7  per  cent,  it  was 

food  to  fix  the  rate  by  law  at  5.    When 
e  pointed  out  5  per  cent  as  a  proper 
limit,  be  referr^  m  express  terms  to  a 
market  value  simile^  to  the  present.  When, 
said  he,  the  common  rate  of  interest  i»  S 
per  cent  on  ■  money  lent  to  government^ 
and  4  or  4|  on  money  on. mortgages,  then 
5  per  cent  is  a  proper  limit  for  the  law  to 
fix ;  by  the  same  argument  he  would  have 
fixed  7  or  8  per  cent  as  the  legal  limit 
•during  the  scarcity  of  money  which  pre- 
vailed- in  the  late  war.    His  srgument,  in 
-  short,  went  to  this,  that  it  was  fit  to  re- 
strain those  bargains  by  which  necessitous 
or  sanguine  men  sought  to  borrow  money, 
at  a  higher  than  the  common  rate.    He 
•thoughtthal  it. was  for  the  general  good 
to  prevent  money  being  lent  to  schemers 
ano  proprietors,    who  would    make  up 
for  a  oad  security  by  a  high  interest,  and 
to  direct  loans  of  money  rather  to  the 
I       prudent  boiiowerswith  good  security.  -  It 
was  on  this  that  the  :qaestion  between 
-Smith  and  Mr.  Beiitlia|a'4amed,.th^  latter 
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maintained  that  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  a  country  that  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  new.  projects'  and  to  enter- 
prizing.men;  and  he  was  perhaps  right. 
.  But,  the  principal  evil  of  these  laws, 
and  one  in  comparison  with  which  ^aH^ 
others  were  trifling,  arose  out  of  their  ap<* 
(riication  to  the  operations  of  commerce,* 
or  rather  to  that  system  of  credit,  .on* 
which  manufiictures  and  trade  of.ali  kinda 
mainly  depended  for  their  extension.  •  To^ 
all  this  system,  the  principle  of.  these 
usury  laws  was  so  directly  opposed,. so 
utterly  irreconctleable  with  it,  that. it* war 
net  going  too  far  to  say,  that  they  could 
not  exist  together  ;  that  wherever,  these 
usury  laws  should  be  executed,  accosding 
to  the  principle  the(y  were  founded  on, 
there  commerce  must  be  destroyed*.  And 
it  would  be  readily  seen,  that  such  was 
the  tendency  of  these  laws,  for. the  object 
they  aimed  at  was  this^  that  no  ^man 
should  be  allowed  to  make,  by  any  loan-4>f 
money,  a  greater  eain  than  the  common 
rate  of  interest  would  allow.  But  .no  man 
would  advance  his  money,  in  die  transact 
tions.of  credit  and  business,  unices- he 
could  obtain  by  ity  a.  greater  advantage 
than  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest..  If  lie 
could  obtain. no  greater  advantme  than 
this,  he  would  necessarily  withmw.hia 
capital  from  commercial  credits ;  the  oiw 
dinary  rate  of  interest  might  be  obtasned 
without  the  expenses,  the  haxard,and  the 
labour  necessarily  attendant  on  such  trans- 
actions. The  very  principle  of  these  Jaws 
was  destruction  of  the  prindples  of.  com- 
mercial credit.  Then  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  their  uncertainty,  as :  praettcally 
bearing  on  the  exnting  transactions  o£  com.* 
merce.  And,  to  so  great  an  extent  did  this 
proceed,  that  in  many  of  the  principal 
branches  of  commercial  transactions,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  roan  to. say,  what  those 
laws  rendered  penal,  and  what  they  allow- 
ed. •  In  all  those  transactions,  for  example^ 
in  which  both  interest  was  charged  and 
commission ;  in  all  those  where  credit  was 
given  for  goods,  and  extended  at  a  higher 
price  charged ;  in  all  those  transactiona 
where  interest  was  charged  on  money,'  a 

1)art  of  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
ender,  whilst  the  interest  was  charged  on 
the  whole ;  and  those  commercial  gentle- 
men '  who  heard  him,  would  .  well  know, 
how  much  of  commercegenerally. rested  on 
these  operations ;  wherever  these  -opera* 
tions  were  carried  on,  transactions  ocour* 
red  daily,  and  no  caution  could  prevent  tt| 
respecting  which  mo  man.  could  tell,  no» 
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eoulki  any  lawyer  ioform  hiniy  whether 
they  were  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
usury  laws  or  not.  And  then  came 
into  view  the  monstrous  extent  of  those 
penalties,  and  these  were  so  enormous^ 
that  when  an  individual  was  told,  that  it 
waa  doubtful  whether  he  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  usury  laws,  he  learned  by 
that,that  it  was  doubuul  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  ruined,  how  large  soever  his  fortune 
might  be.  But*  to  shew  more  clearly  in 
w|Mt  manner  these  laws  applied  to  the 
transactions  of  commerce  as  actually  cat* 
ried  on,  he  would  state  to  the  House  one  or 
two  circumstances,  which  would  place  that 
ia.  an  indisputable  point  of  view.  They 
would  find  in  the  evidence  given  before  the 
committee  on  these  laws,  by  Mr.  Kaye,  the 
aolicitor,  this  case  stated^^A  merchant 
applied  to  Mr.  Kaye  to  draw  an  agreement 
which  he  had  entered  into,  by  which  he 
was  to  advance  a  certain  sum  of  money  on 
tlie  mortgage  of  n  WeBt«»India  Estate,  on 
condition  that  the  planter  should  consign 
to  him  the  sugars  which  the  estate  pro- 
duced, on  the  sale  of  which  sugars,  he 
was  to  receive  a  commission.  Mr.  Kaye 
informed  his  client^  that  he  thought  it 
doubtful  whether  this  condition,  the 
essential  part  of  the  agreement,  would  not 
be.  construed  to  be  usurious  :  he  advised 
him,  therefore,  to  adopt  this  course-— to 
leave  out  of  the  written  i^^reement,  every 
thing  relating  to  the  consignment  of  the 
sugars,  and  the  commission  on  then.  Now» 
for  what  object  was  this  condition  to  be 
omitted  ki  the  written  agreement?  It 
formed  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
agreement ;  it  formed  the  inducement  on 
which  the  money  was  advanced  i  it 
could  not  have  beei|>  advanced  without. 
The  stipulations  as  to  the  sugars,  and  the 
commission  were  still  intended  to  stand  as 

Jiart  of  the  contract :  but  they  were  to  be 
eft  out  of  the  written  agreement  to  pre* 
vent  legal  proof  of  this  part  of  the  con«» 
tract  being  attainable.  Now,  thetransae« 
tion  thus  described  was,  as  was  well  known, 
very  common  in  the  West-India  trade. 
Very  much  of  this  trade  was  founded 
on.  transactions  precisely  similar  to  this. 
No  man  would  deny,  that  this  description 
of  transactions,  was  eoually  advsntageous 
to  both  parties  as  well  as  to  the  country. 
Why,  then,  were  they  to  be  hidden  and 
disguised,  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  carried  on  under  the  haaard 
that  transactions  like  these  were  to  be 
rendered  void,  the  debt  forfeited^  the 
secoritiea  avoided^  and  the  lender 
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by   monstrous  penalties  i    It   waa    not 
on   the   transactions  of  this   particulav 
trade  alone  that  these  laws  thus  operated. 
It   might   very   shortly  be  shewn^   thai 
they    operated    alike    on    all    descrip- 
tions of  commerce :  as  it  existed  io  prac* 
tice,  and  was  actually  carried  ons  and 
for  this  purpose  he  would  refer  tbem  to  a 
particular  case.      A  case  bad  been  tried 
m  the  court  of  King's*behcb,  in  which 
the  question  was,  to  set  aside  a  debt,  no  the 
ground   that  the  party  advancing    die 
money,  had  made  charges  which  the  lev 
held  to  be  usurious.    It  was  a  cause  of 
great  magnitude;     the   debt    proposed 
Uius  to  be  set  aside,  aiiiounted  to  several 
hundred  thousands  of  pounds ;    and  the 
penalties,   if    they   had    been   applied, 
would  have  been  three  timca  this  grest 
amount.      In    this   cause    the    partiei 
whose  nroceedings  wereimpagnedytheleo- 
ders  or  the  money,  brought  forward  inoy 
of  the  most  coosiderabie  merchants  and 
bankers  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  charges  which  it  wai 
said  the  law  held  to  be  usurious  were,  ia 
tact,  the  regular  and  customary  diai^ 
of  London  merchants  in  the  general  course 
of  their  business :  the  ordinary  practice,  in 
fact,  of  business   in  London*     These 
merchants,  as  they  described  to  tbe  court 
the  nature  of  their  own  daily  transactions, 
were  informed,  successively  by  the  judge 
(the  late  loird  Ellenboroogh),  thai  those 
transactions  wese  usurious.    They  were 
the    representatives  of  three  mercantile 
houses,  than  whom  there  were  none  more 
eminent  for  their  wealUi,  their  character, 
and  the  extent  of  their  concerns*  in  the 
city  of  London.    Now,  these  gentlemen 
were  not  aware  that  their  daily  transactions 
bore  this  character  in  theeye  of  the  law;  for 
if  they  had  kn^wn  that,  they  would  acarcidy 
have  come  forward,  without  necessity,  te 
submit  them  in  an  open  court  to  the  judg- 
ment of  lawyers.    One  of  these  gentleooea 
replied  to  the  judge,  that  those  tranaac* 
tioos  were  such  as  his  house  had  be«i 
daily  engaged  in  since  he  was  acquainted 
with  its  business,  and  were  such  aa  tbejf 
should  still  continue.     And,  indeed*  this 
gentleman  knew  perfectly  well,  that  hb 
own  and  that  all  other  businesst   was 
essentially  founded  on  these  transactions. 
The  answer  of  the  judge  was  <*  it  is  rank 
usury.*'    Here,  thtfi,  is  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  transactiona  of  ceaunerce. 
^And  let  gentlemen  consider,  then«  what 
was  the  full  import  of  the  information  thus 
oonteyed  to  tne  princijpal  merdiaata  of 
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the  empire^  respeetiog  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  as  tiewed  in  the  eye  of  the 
lew.  They  were  told  that  their  transac- 
tions were  usurious,  that  is,  that  they  were 
ruinous ;  that  tbejr  were  subject  to  penal- 
ties, which  no  rortune,  however  large, 
could  support ;  that  however  great  their 
wealth  might  be,  however  honourably  it 
might  have  been  acquired,  by  however 
long  a  period  of  successful  industry,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  they  were  beggars, 
they  were  not  worth  a  shilliaa,  their  for- 
tune was  confiscated,  one  half  of  it  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer, 
m»  soon  as  an  informer  should  appear. 
Need  any  thing  further  be  said,  to  show 
the  operation  of  these  hiws  as  applied  to 
the  transactions  of  commerce  ?  But  he 
would  mention  one  other  circumstance,  in 
ahe  experience  of  an  hon.  friend  of  his, 
ji  Miember  of  the  House.  An  eminent 
kanking  establbbment,  of  which  that 
gentleman  was  a  member,  had,  in  the 
course  of  their  transsctions,  delivered  in 
An  account,  in  which  they  had  made  a 
charge,  a  part  of  which,  to  the  amount, 
he  believed,  of  fifteen  pounds.  Was  of 
doubtful  legality.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
this  fifteen  pounds  was  not  a  charge  of 
interest,  more  than  the  law  would  allow ; 
whether  it  were  not  usurious,  and  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  It  was  some 
obargis  of  interest  upon  an  interest  which 
had  previously  accrued ;  or  interest  upon 
•  conunission  which  had  been  prMously 
charged;  orsomethingof  that  nature,  he  did 
0Ot  precisely  recollect  what ;  but  its  legalityi 
when  inquired  into,  wss  found  to  be  doubt* 
foL  The  party  against  whom  the  charge 
had  been  made,  attenqited  to  take  adran- 
tage  of  this  illegality,  and  was  disposed  to 
applj  to  the  usury  law,  to  enforce  the 
pendties  which  it  had  provided.  The 
auB  asserted  to  be  illegally  charged,  was 
ISL  A  proper  penalty,  provided  the  ille- 
gality were  established,  would  probably  be 
thought  to  be  the  loss  of  the  15<. ;  for  what 
reasons  were  there,  that  an  overcharge  in 
an  account  of  interest,  should  be  placed 
on  a  difiereot  footing  from  that  of  an 
OTorcharge  on  a  sale  of  goods  ?  If  the 
overcharge  could  be  proved,  let  it  be 
abandoned,  or  if  a  diffisrent  rule  must  of 
necessity  be  established  for  money,  then 
a  penalty  of  three  times  the  sum  over* 
chafiied,  would  satisfy  probably  the  most 
^uidictive  justice.  That  in  the  present 
MM  would  have  amounted  to  three  times 
IBL  But  it  was  no  less  than  96,000/.  to 
whidi  the  penalties  amounted  in  this 


and  to  the  danger  of  which  theae  parties 
were  exposed.  9^000/.  was  the  amount  of 
the  debt,  they  hmi  made  an  overcharge, 
if  overcharge  it  were,  of  15/.  They  were 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  forfeiture  of 
the  debt,  and  to  penalties  amounting'  to 
three  times  the  money  which  had  been 
lent.  And  what  course  did  these  gentle- 
men pursue?  They  obtained  oossession 
of  the  accounts  in  which  the  cnarge  had 
been  made,  the  Banker's  pass-book,  and 
burned  the  book ;  thus  destroying  the  only 
legal  evidence  which  could  be  given  of 
such  a  charge  having  been  made.  Could 
it  be  pretended,  that  it  was  fit  the  law 
diould  thus  deal  with  property ;  or  that 
merchants  should  be  placed  in  a  situation, 
in  which  they  should  be  driven  to  destroy 
their  own  accounts,  to  protect  tbemselres 
from  its  effects  ? 

There  was  however  one  consideration 
of  an  opposite  nature,  which  suggested 
iuelf  so  piJpahly  and  plainly,  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  advert  to  it.  If  this  were 
the  character  of  the  existing  law,^  as  it 
applied  to  the  operations  oif  busmess, 
whence  wss  it,  that  the  comasercial  tma^ 
munity  had  so  long  and  so  patiently 
submitted  to  diat  law  \  that  th^  took  so 
little  interest  in  ito  repeal,  and  had  failed 
to  offer  support  to  the  learned  serjeant, 
whose  measures  deserved  the  thanks,  not 
of  the  commercial  world  only,  but  of  the 
country  at  large.  It  was  because  the  hiw 
was,  to  a  great  degree,  inoperative.  Its 
▼ery  enormity  afibrded  aprotection  against 
it.  It  was  not  resorted  to«  Men  could 
rarely  be  found  base  enough,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  law« 
or  to  call  for  its  execution.  The  manners 
correct  the  laws ;  the  virtues  of  the  peo« 
pie  remedy  the  vices  of  the  law.  You 
say  that  it  is  necessary  you  should  protect 
by  law  the  necessitous,  the  distressed  man, 
tbe  man  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  from  the 
unjust  extortion  of  his  grasping  creditor. 
He  will  not  avail  himself  of  your  protect 
tipn;  he  despises  the  protection  which 
Tou  propose,  and  the  law  which  offers  it. 
He  may  be  neoessitousand  plunged  in  ruin; 
but  if  he  were  to  avail  himselfof  your  law,* 
be  would  be  worse  than  necessitous,  he 
would  become  infamous.  The  law  there* 
i>re  remains,  generally  speakinj;,  a  dead 
letter.  Aa  regards  trade,  it  is  in  reality, 
whs^  it  is  not  with  respect  to  loans  oo 
land,  in  a  general  sense  disresarded ;  its 
character  is  not  even  generally  known. 
The  worthy  alderman  said,  ««theusury^ 
law  is  kaowni  and  nspected,  and  obeyed.** 
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Amongst  nserchaDts  it  is  unknown,  and 
where  known  it  is  detested  and  abhorred, 
and  set  at  nought.-  When  called  into 
action,  which  is  a  circumstance  of  rare 
occurrence,  it  is  by  individuais  whose 
character  is  as  desperate  as  their  ^  for- 
tunes, and: who  have  nothing  further  to 
lose  in  either ;  an^  sometimes  it  is  resorted 
to  by  men  who  are  trustees  for  the  estates 
of  bankrupts,  men  who  think  themselves 
bound  to  claim  for  others  whatever  ad- 
vantages the  law  gives  them ;  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  lawyers, 
that  they  are  bound  to  do  Uiat  as  trustees, 
which  they  would,  scorn  to  do  for  their 
own  -interest.  But  when  under  these 
circumstances  the  law  is  resorted  to, 
it  is  then  but  seldom  that  it  can  be 
executed.  Juries  caQoot  be  found  who 
will  make  themselves  the  instruments  of 
putting  in  force  such  monstrous  and 
atrocious  injustice.  In  that  caufe,  some 
particulars  of  which  he  bad  detailed,  the 
judge  told  the  jury,  that  the  law  was 
plain,  that  it  admitted  of  no  doubts ;  that 
the  transactions  submitted  to « them  were 
ili^al;  that  they  were  usurious.  The 
jury,  honourable  men,  men  of  station 
and  character,  declared  that  they  were 
not  usurious,  that  they  were  legal ;  and  In 
that  way  will  juries  always  a^t.  They 
will  disregard  any  duty  however  solemn ; 
they  willviolate  any  oath  however  sacred ; 
but  they  will  not  commit  the  still  greater 
iniquity  of  stripping  men  of  their  fortunes, 
of  plunging  them  in  beggary,  without  a 
cause )  nor  lend  ihemseives  to  be  the 
instruments  of  robbery,  profligate,  open, 
and  undisguised,  under  the  name  of  law. 
And  they  were  laws,  such  as  these,  so 
jcxecuted,  ai^d  so  applied ;  that  some 
thought  they  ought  to  approach  with 
respect ;  they  were  covered  with  the  rust 
and  the  wisdom  of  antiquity ;  that  they 
were  to  be  venerated  as  monuments  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  Their 
ancestors,  when  they  originated  these 
laws,  did  not  contemplate  the  circum- 
stances, nor  the  transactions,  to  which 
they  were  now  applied.  They  knew  no- 
thing of  that  complicated  system  of  credit, 
on  which  an  extensive  commerce  must  be 
founded;  commerce  had  then  nb  ex- 
istence. .  Our  ancestors  made  laws, 
suited  in  their  judgment  to  the  circum- 
stances around  them.  There  existed 
two  classes,  and  two  only,  to  which  these 
laws  could  then  apply.*  .One  was  that  of 
the  landed  men,  then,  as  now,  borrowers  of 
money  ;  the  lenders  were  Jtho  Jews,    The 
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first  class  liad  the  making  of  the  laws, 
the  monied  man,  the  capitalist,  had  then 
no  place  in  this  House.     The  mooted 
interest  it  was  likely  was  ill  represented 
here.     The   borrpwers  made  the    laws; 
and  they  made  them  such  as,  la  thetr 
judgment,  would  assist  their  own  interest ; 
and  doubtless  we  should  have  seen  laws 
which  allowed  no  interest  for  monej  at 
all,  which  rendered  it  penal  to  take  anj 
;«muneration  for  the  loan  of  ffloneyv  tf 
the  legislators  of  that  day  could  have  seen 
their  way,  to  extract  his  money  from  the 
pocket  of  the  Jew,  without  giving  bint 
some  recompense.    These  were  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  originated  laws, 
now  to  be  applied  to  the  deeply-involved 
and  complicated  transactions  of  the  com- 
merce or  the  present  day.    Our  ancestors 
meant  to  regulate,  by  them,  the  interests 
which  then  existed  ;  and  we  should  best 
imitate    their  wisdom;  not  by  a  tlavidi 
and  an  imbecile  adherence  to  laws,  the 
occasions  of  which  have  lon^  ceased  to 
havcu  existence,  but  by  adapting  our  in* 
stitutions  and  our  laws,  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times ;  to  the  situa- 
tion in   which  we  are  placed;  and  to 
the   interests    which    exist  around    us. 
.Mr.  J<^n  Smith  said,  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  arguments  on  the  side  of  the 
repeal  of  the  usury  laws  so  well  put  as 
they  hsd  just  been  by  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Callington.    He  must,  how- 
ever,  allow,  that  he  had  reason  to  brieve 
that  the  proposed  repeal  of  those  laws' was 
not  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye  by  a 
great  many  persons  concerned  id  money 
transactions.    He  nevertheless  was  firanly 
convinced,  that    the  existing  laws  were 
injurious  to  the  landed  interest.    They 
might  as  well  endeavour  to  prevent  water 
from  rising  to  its  level,  as  money  from  ob- 
tainingits  real  value.  The  law  being  unjust 
was  necessarily  evaded.    He  would  «not 
travel  with  the  hon.  member  for  Gram- 
pound  into  central  India;    but  this   he 
would  say,  that,  practically  speaking,  there 
were  no  usury    laws  in  the  commerciil 
state  of  Europe.    In  Holland  them  wss 
nothing  like  the. slavery  which  tht  hon. 
member  dreaded  of  the  debtor  under  the 
creditor.    There  was  no  country  in  which 
there  was  so  much  indtistry,  frogriity»  and 
good  conduct  in  the  bulk  of  thepopnlacioa 
and  so  little  misery,  vice,  and  poverty; 
and  yet  there  were  no  usury  laws.  He  was 
afraid,  however,  that,  by  going  further, 
he/tnight  weaken  the  effisct  of  the  exceU 
lent  speech  of  his  hon.  fiiand  the  nembes 
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for  CallingtoD.  He  would  therefore  coiip 
tent  himself  with  congratalatinj^  the  tup* 
porters  of  the  bill  on  the  addition  which 
their  side  of  the  argument  had  thusacq|ui- 
red,  add  would  sit  down  with  expressme 
a  hope,  that  the  House^wouldjiass  the  biU 
now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  said,  that  the 
proposed  measure  was  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties, and  thus'  much  had  even  been 
.  admitted  by  the  honourable  members  who 
were  most  favourable  to  it.    Even  such  of 
them  as  had.  concluded  that  it  ought  to  be 
adopted,  had  not  denied  these  difficulties. 
For  his  own  part,  .he  felt  convinced  they 
were  so  great  and  so  numerous,  that  they 
could  not  be  ^ot  over.    It  was  necessary, 
in  contemplaung  thi^  bill,  .to  look  at  the 
atate  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  contracted— at  the 
existing  mortgages  on. land-— at  fiunily 
entails,  and  other  settlements  ofpropertv. 
Without  uldng  such  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject,  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  it 
wisely  and  justly ;  and  it  would  be  ^  short* 
sighted  in  the  extreme,  to  discuss  it  upon 
mere  abstract  grounds.    He  knew  that  in 
these  times,  when  many  gentlemen  thought, 
and  thought  conscientiously,  that  they 
had  made  certain  discoveries  which  had 
never  before  been  dreamed  of,  it  was  an 
arduous  undertaking  to  advocate  the  pro- 
visions of  any  ancient  law.    When  those 
discoveries  were  backed,   too,  as  in  the 
present  instance  they  were,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  majesty's  ministers,   the 
task  became  still  mo^re  arduous.    The  ar- 
guments he  had  to  offisir  in  support  of  the 
lav  as  it  stood,  would,.-  perhaps,   have 
little  weight.    Still  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
express  ma  conviction,  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  alter 
the  existing  regulations.    No  man  could 
enjoy  the  land  of  which  ho  was  the  owner 
without  obeying  such  requisitions  as  the 
stste  chose  to  impose  upon  hinu    He  was 
compeDed  to  contribute  to  th^  support  of 
the  poor,  to  the  maintenance  of  highways, 
and  was  called  upon  for  other  contribu- 
tions. Why,  then,  had  not  the  state  a  right 
to  say  to  the  owner  of  money,  <'  you  shall 
I    rsoeive  no  aore  than  a  certain  rate   of 
I     interest,  to  be  fixed  by  the  authority  of 
t     the  legisblure  ?''    As  to  the  Question  of 
I     pelicv  which  had  been  urged  oy.an  hon. 
veiaber,  be  had  to  observe,  that  it  had 
I     "««a  held  maH  states  to  be  better  that  the 
me  of  iDtcvest  should  be  low  than  high, 
f     »^  that  it  should  be  fixed.    He  had  no 
(     doubt  ihai»  but  for  the  iisniy  laws,  the 


national  debt  would  have  been  much 
larger ;  and  although  it  was  easy,  in  a 
tioie  of  profound  peace,  to.  say  it  would 
matter  little  to  the  countnr  if  that  debt 
were  larger,  he  should  like  to  ask  bow 
people  would  like  to  pay  half  as  mu^ 
more  taxes  than  they  did  at  present  ?  He 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  peoaltiea 
inflicted  under  the  usury  laws  ought  never 
to  have  existed,  and  should  not  continue ; 
and  he  would  pledge  himself,  if  no  gen« 
tleman  better  able  to  discharge  such  an 
undertaking  should  do  it,  to  bring  in  a 
bill'for  the  purpose  of  moderating  those 
penalties,  and  proportioning  them,  not  (o 
the  magnitude  of  the  sum  lent,  but  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  lent; 
and  in  which  alone  consisted  the  crime. 
The  hon.  member  concluded,  by  declaring 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  support  the  amen£ 
ment. 

Mr.  T.  WUum  declared,  that  nothing 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  on  the  present  bill  had,  in. 
the  sliehtest  degree,  altered  the  opiniona 
which  he  had  formeriy  expressed  against 
the  repeal  of  the  law.  He  should,  there* 
fore,  certainly  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  John  Mariim  siiggeated,  that  Uie 
objections  of  the  hon.  alderman  to  the 
penalties  might  be  better  urged  in  a  com- 
mittee than  in  the  shape  he  proposed.*  He 
therefore  thought  the  hon.  alderman  was 
pledged  to  vote  for  the  committee,  in 
whicn,  too,  the  objections  of  other  hoo. 
members  might  be  obviated. 

Sir «/.  IVroUedey  deprecated  the  repeal 
of  the  existing  laws,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  measure  would  henceforth  prevent 
the  setting  aside  of  many  injurious  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslam  explained,  and 
denied  that  anjr  of  the  argiiments.  which 
had  been  used  in  support  of  the  bill  had 
been  refuted  by  the  cmservations  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Calcfhft  felt  called  upon  to  deny 
the  latter  assertion.  He  admitted,  that, 
in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  combat  the  bill  of  the  learned 
Serjeant;  but,  if  it  were  said,  that  the 
very  material  objection  which  had  been 
brought  against  it  on  behalf  o^  the  owners 
of  landed  property  had  befen  refuted,  he 
would  maintain  the  contrary.  The  most 
able  speech  of  the  honi  member  for  Cal* 
linglon  (Mr.  Attwood),  to  the  talent  and 
ingenuity  of  which  he  was  not  insensible, 
applied,  to  the  coimmerciat  interests  of  the 
country.    If  the  existbg  laws  did  afG^ct 
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tluMe  interests  to  the  extent  that  hon^ 
member  had  described  them,  he.was  wiU 
ling  that,  so  far,  they  should  be  repealed^ 
But,  for  the  landed  interest,  he  denied 
that  it  had  been  in  any  way  shown  that  it 
would  not  be  affected  bv  such  a  measure. 
He  belieted  it  would  naye  the  effect  of 
setting  persons  who  held  incumbrances 
upon  landed  property  to  watch  the  op« 
portunities  at  which  they  could  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  upon  those  who  were  in- 
debted to  them.  In  all  countries,  and  at 
all  times,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
impose  restraint  upon  the  passion  of 
aTarice,  which  almost  universally  pre- 
▼Mled;  and  it  had  always  been  for  the 
advent^  of  the  country  where  that  pas- 
sion had  been  interfered  with.  He  denied 
the  assertion,  that  there  were  no  usury 
laws  in  Holland  or  France.  The  worst 
eflfects  had  been  found  to  ensue  in  the 
latter  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  freeing 
the  rate  of  interest ;  and  the  law  had  yery 
ioon  been  altered.  In  conclusion,  it  was 
Ins  firm  conviction  that,  in  the  present 
aiate  of  the  country,  it  would  be  highly 
injarious  to  diange  the  present  laws. 

llie  House  divided :    For  going  into 
the  committee  74.    For  the  Amendment 
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Alkn,  J.  H. 
Alexander,  J.  D. 
Alexanderi  J. 
Altborp,  vise. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bennet,  bon.  H.  G. 
Benyon,  B. 
Birch,  J. 
tltdt,  3. 
Biowo,-  J. 
Calvert,  J. 
Clerk,  sir  G. 
Colbonie,  N.  W.  R. 
Coote,  sir  C.  Hi 
Dal^mple,  col. 
Denison,  J» 
Pouglas,  W.  K« 
EbringtOD,  vise. 
£Uice,  £. 
Ellis,  C.  R. 
£Uis,  T. 
Ellis,  hon.  A- 
ElUson,  C. 
Evans,  W. 
Fleming,  J.  S« 
Forbes,  sir  C. 
Gladstone,  J. 
Hiddimand,  W. 
sirU. 


Henies,  J.  €. 
Norton,  R.  W. 
HodsoD,  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Huskisson,  right  hon. 

W. 
Ingilby,  sir  W. 
James,  W. 
Kennedy^  T.  F. 
Kerrison,  sir  R. 
Lamblon,  J.  G. 
Leader,  W. 
Lewis,  W.     V 
Long,  sir  C 
Lushington,  S. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Mitchell,  J. 
Monek,  J.  B. 
Normanby,  vise 
North,  M. 
Ommanney,  sirF, 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Peel,  right  hon.  R. 
Philips,  G. 
FhiUunore,  J. 
Plummer,  J. 


Vemon,  O. 

Vivian,  sir  U. 

Walker,  J. 

Whitbresd,  &  C. 

WhitflMre,  W. 

Wood^.M. 

Wynn,  rt.  hon.  W.  W 

TSLLBftS. 

Onslow,  Mr»  Serjeant 
Sykes,  D. 


Poroher,  H. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Robinson,  right  hon«F. 
Russell,  k>rd  W. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  R. 

Tiemey,  right  hon.  G. 
Tindall,  Mr. 


The  House  having  accordbgly  reeoJved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bfll* 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onsiom  said,  that  there 
was  but  one  blank  in  the  bill,  and  tba/ 
related  to  the  period  at  which  its  opers* 
tion  was  to  commence.  That  blank  he 
proposed  to  fill  up  with  the  wordsi  **  in 
of  January,  1825." 

Mr.  Cakrqft  observed,  thai  the  boa 
and  learned  gentleman  was  very  indulgenL 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  wai 
willing  to  allow  nine  montiis  to  dapse, 
before  he  overset  all  the  money  transao- 
tioos  in  the  country,  and  placed  them  on 
another  footing.  Surely  those  who  were 
the  most  wedded  to  this  chan^  in  (he 
law,  would  nevertheless  wish  for  ao  ex- 
tension of  the  proposed  period.  He  sp* 
pealed  to  the  right  Bon.  the  chaneeUor  eS 
the  Eicbequer,  who  badallowed  two  yean 
and  a  half  before  the  oommencemeDt  of 
the  experiment  on  the  silk  trade,  whetiiei 
it  was  fitting  that  a  question  of  the  grcatsit 
importance,  affecting  all  the  monej  trans- 
actions of  the  country,  diould  be  hurried 
on  at  an  earlier  penod  than  a-qnestioe 
affecting  only  one  branch  of  oar  trade? 
He  trusted  the  House  would  not  press 
the  measure  on  the  country  before  the 
people  were  aware  of  it*  He  sttd  thii 
from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  the  only 
reason  it  had  not  met  vrith  a  stronger  w- 
position  was,  that  it  was  not  anfiicientlj 
known.  Fortunately,  if  the  bill  ahoold 
pass  that  House,  it  would  stand  a  good 
chance  of  bein^  lost  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Roberti&n  re-urged  his  ofejectiooi 
to  the  prmcinle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lockiart  implored  the  Hooae  to 
consider  that,  bj  repealiM  all  the  lavs 
relating  to  the  mterest  oT  monef,  they 
were  taking  away  from  the  poor  the  nro- 
tection  which  the  law  a«>rded  tnem 
against  the  extortion  of  pawnbrokera.  At 
presenti  that  dais  of  money-kBders  were 
restricted  from  takins  above  a  cfertaia  rate 
of  interest :  now,  if  aU  the  ikaoiv  biws  were 
repealed,  they  might  extort  lAat  interest 
they  pleoaed.  Did  the  learned  serjeaBt 
contemplate  this  xesolifrom  hisneaanrei 
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If  be  did  noti  il  nm  m  wUklAaaA  reason 
for  poslMMiingit. 

Mr.  SeiJMot  Ondo»  obser¥ed»  Ihat  no 
bill  bad  erer  beta  more  delayed  tban  the 
one  then  before  ibe  committee*  Ai  for 
the  operation  of  the  meature.  it  would 
but  aroct  the  Uauiy  lawi,  not  the  acta  re* 
apecting  pawobrolLen. 

Mr.  fFhiimore  contended,  that  the  bill 
would  have  no  eftct  at  all  at  the  prevent 
moment* 

Mr*  Alderman  HeyMte  inflated  that 
the  landed  interest  of  tn^  country  would 
be  rnioed  bjf  the  bill* 

Mr.  Labe  Fodar  said,  that  before  thev 
were  called  upon  to  pasa  a  measure  which 
would  sabjeet  the  landed  fntereit  to  great 
iojoryy  they  oiight  to  be  told  oo  the  other 
hand»  bow  it  waa  proposed  to  get  that 
interest  out  of  the  diffculty* 

Air.  Hume  aaid»  he  would  refer  the  hon. 
end  learned  gentleman  to  what  had  taken 
place  during  war  time  for  an  answer  to 
bia  question*    At  that  time  the  landed 
gentlemen  borrowed  mone^  at  10  per  cent» 
which,   but  for  the  existmg  laws»  they 
could  hsTe  borrowed  at  8  per  oent*    Sup- 
posing a  war  to  break  out,  government 
would  be  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  increased 
interest  as  they  had  done  befpte,  and  the 
landed  Interest  must  be  satisfied  to  share 
the  aame  fate.    It  was  not  fsir  that  the 
monied  proprietor  should  have  a  limit  fixed 
to  his  per  centage,  and  that  the  landed 
proprietor  should  let  his  land  at  as  high  a 
price  aa  he  could,  without  anj  limit  biing 
assigned*    The  fair  course  of  proeaedinc 
was,  to  remove  restrictions  from  all,  and 
to  let  naeney  be  as  free  as  any  other  article. 
Mr.  CaknA  maintained,  that  the  eUSict 
of  the  repeal  would  be,  to  excite  jcom* 
petition  between  persons  who  borrowed 
money  on  mortgage  and  the  govermnent 
Itself* 

Mr*  £•  Foiter  said,  it  now  seesaed  to 
be  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  the  hmd- 
holder  would  have  more  to  pay  for  tnoue?, 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  biU, 
tban  heretofore*  That  was  aa  evU  for 
which  it  did  not  appiear  that  any  remedy 
could  be  devised. 
^  Mr*  Davenport  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
bill  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  landed 
interest,  end  hoped,  as  it  was  patronized 
by  ministers,  that  they  would  repeal  the 
stamp  duties  on  mortffi^pes,  whieh,  assooa 
as  the  bill  wu  passed  mto  n  law,  would 
he  ihoflodabottti  Uke  cardsi  from  onehand 
to  another. 
8«  J.  WrgUedfjf  observad^  that  if  the 


bill  should  pass  iato  a. law  during  the  pre* 
sent  year,  many  persons  in  the  country 
would  know  nothing  about  it,  as  it  bad 
not  obtained  that  full  consideration,  to 
which  it  was  entitled  from  its  importance. 
He  was  anxious  that  time  should  be  given 
for  the  country  to  consider  and  understand 
it,  and  to  retrace  their  steps  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  do  so.  With  that 
view  he  should  move  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  blank  should  be  filled  up  by  sub* 
stituting  the  year  1826  for  the  year  1825* 
The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  divi- 
sion, but  dunng  the  exclusion  of  strangers^ 
the  hon.  baronet  withdrew  his  amendf 
ment,  and  the  committee  divided  on  the 
queatioo,  that  the  chairman  should  rap^ 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  a^in*  The 
numbers  were— Ayes,  57:  x^oes,  61* 
Majority^  4*  The  committee  then  divided 
on  the  question  for  filling  up  the  blank 
with  the  msertion  of  the  year  1825*  Tho 
numbers  were;  Ayes,  60;  Noes,  59* 
Majirity,  1*  The  next  division  took  place 
on  the  q^uestion,  that  the  chairman  report 

E regress,  which  was  aegativedj  the  num* 
era  being— Ayes,  61 ;  Noes,  65.  Ma- 
jority, 4.  The  committee  asain  divided 
on  the  question,  that  the  chairman  do 
leave  the  chair,  when  the  numbers  were-* 
Ajes,  72 ;  Noes,  59.  Majority,  IS.  The 
Ibuso  having  resuined, 

Mr.  //.  Simner  begged  to  put  a  quee* 
tion  to  the  Speaker.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  it  waa  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  House  for  the  chairman  of  a  com« 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  after  he  had 
received  instructions  to  report  |»o||ress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  to  remam  in 
the  chair  aad  pot  the  committee  to  the 
necessity  of  exprestingits  opinion  asecond 
time^  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  House 
lesumiog  before  he  left  the  chair* 

The  Speaker  replied,  tluit  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  committee  to  its  chairman  to 
report  progress  and  aak  leave  to  sit  again, 
was  Bserelv  a  declaration  of  its  resolution 
to  proceed  no  further  at  that  time  with  the 
bttsiaess  which  it  then  had  under  discue- 
sion.  The  chairman  was  therefore  bound 
to  remain  in  the  chair  until  t|ie  question 
waa  put!  and  carried  <*  That  I  do  now  leave 
the  chair."  The  first  question,  namely, 
**  that  the  chairman  do  report  progreas 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  agab,*'  might  be  put 
in  order  to  brin^  an  unpleasant  discussion 
to  a  doie ;  and  m  the  interval  between  the 
carrying  of  that  qaestion  and  the  putting 
the  seooM  question,  <<  that  I  do  now  leave 
the  ehaisi''  be  might  be  instructed  to 
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report  to  the  House  any  disturbance  or 
eztraordinarj  occurrence  which  might 
have  happened  whilst  the  House  was  in  a 
committee.  He  conceived  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  had  been  perfectly 
in  order  in  not  leaving  the  chair  till  he 
had  been  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  vote 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  //.  Sumner  confessed  that  his  opi- 
nion had  been  the  other  way ;  but  ne 
bowed  willingly  to  the  authority  of  the 
chair. 

On  the  question,  that  the  House  do 
again  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
this  bill  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  LUileion  said,  he  would  give  the 
House  another  opportunity  of  Expressing 
its  ppinion  on  this  impolitic  bifi-  He 
would  move  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
words  *<  Tuesday  next"  be  struck  out  of 
the  motion,  and  that  the  words  **  this  day 
six  months''  be  inserted  in  their  stead. 
•  The  House  then  divided  upon  this 
amendment,  when  there  appeared.^ For 
it,  67.  Against  it,  63.  Majority,  4.  The 
bill  was  bonsequeotly  lost. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Friday  f  April  9. 

,  Law  ot  Libel— Case  .  of  Mr* 
Butt.]  Mr.  Hobhouse  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  certain  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster compkunmg  of  the  power  of  com- 
mittal for  libel  before  trial,  which  had 
been  exercised  by  a  magistrate  in  Uie  case 
of  Mr.  Gathome  Butt.  The  hon.  member 
said,  that  the  power  of  committing  before 
trial  in  cases  of  libel  was  first  given  to  tna- 
pfistrates  by  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
m  1808,  as  an  amendment  to  die  revenue 
laws. '  By  that  bill,  authority  was  given  to 
magistratesto  commit  individuals  to  prison 
who  were  accused  of  libel  bv  the  attorney- 
general,  unless  they  could  obtain  baiL 
,That  bill  passed  through  the  House  in 
four  days  without  bbservsition ;  doobUess 
-because  nobody  supposed  that  a  measure 
which  professed  to  relate  only  to  the 
amendment  of  the  revenue  laws  could  con- 
tain such  an  important  provision  respec- 
ting cases  of  libel.  The  bill  went  up  to 
the  Lords.  It  happened  there  that  a  very 
acute  man,  and  one  who  had  the  good  of 
his  fellow-Bubjccts  sincerely  at  heart-^e 
meant  the  late  lord  Stanhope-^looked  into 
the  bill,  and  finding  in  it  the  clause  con- 
ferring the  powers  to  which  he  had  adver- 
ted he  drew  the  att^tion  of  the  House  of 
Peers'  to  the  subject.  The  bill  iras  defiro- 


ded  by  the  lord  Chancellor  and  die  otb< 
usual  defenders  of  such  sort  of  thniM  ;afl 
it  was  opposed  by  lord  Holland  ana  othe 
noble  lords,  who  always  took  an  activ 
part  in  everv  thingthat  regarded  tlie  liber 
W  of  the  subject    They  delayed  tbe  bii 
for  a  time,  but  were  not  able  to  stop  it 
and  it  finally  passed  into  a  law.     Xhebtl 
was  defended  by  the  ex  officio  defenden 
of  all  sudi  things,  the  lord  ChaneelJor  and 
the  late  lord  Ellenborough.     Bat  it  wai 
remarkable,  that  the   lord    Chance/lor 
declared  of   it,  that  it  would  be  e  very 
good  bill,  with  some  amendments  m  the 
committee.  It  went  through  the  commit- 
tee, howev^,  without'  any  amendments; 
so  that  tbe  bill,  of  which  ita  defenderv 
could  only  say,  that  it  might  be  a  good 
one,  was  now  on  the  Statut^book.   Locd 
Stanhope,  when  be  discovered   tbe  bill, 
made  intfinries  respecting  the  or^'a  of  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  one 
would  own  that  he  produced  iu    But  this 
act,  which  gave  the  p^wer  of  imprisoQiog 
any  one  who  wasaccused  by  the  attorney- 
general,  or  a  grand  jury,  of  libel,  was  ooc 
deemed    enough   in'  1817;  and,  by  lord 
Sidmouth's  fdraous  circular,  power  wai 
given  to  the  magistrates  to  apprehend  and 
bolcl  to  bail,  or  commit  to  priaoa,  any  one 
accused  of  libel,  on  the  oath  of  any  laalici- 
ous  person.    An  individual  might  thosfce 
held  in  prison  on  a  charge '  of  libel,  before 
trial,  and  before  even  any  bill  was  preses- 
ted.    He  found,  under  the  veraion^of  tbe 
law,  in  diat  circular,  that  five  hondted 
persons   had  been  imprisoned,  notlJog  i 
like  one  half  of  whom  had  been  oooWcted,  ' 
Thus  any  ignorant  and  msJictoos  person 
might  cause  another  to  be  committed  to 
gaol  on  a  charge  of  libel.     He  hoped  tbe 
ministers  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  this  subject;  and  he  aatored 
them,  that  nothing  could  more  please  tbe 
country,  or  do  them'  more  credit^  than  to 
look  over  the  Statute-book,  and  sweep 
away  the  legacy  'of  odious  laws  that  bad 
been  left  them*  by   their   predecessors. 
They  might  surely  now  purge  the  Statute- 
book  of  those  laws;  for,  whatever  was  the 
pretended    necessity   for   them,  no  one 
denied  that  the.  people  were  now  happy 
and  contented,  and  persuaded  that  bii 
majesty's'ministers  were  the  very  best  per- 
sons in  the  world  to  manage  the  affiurs  of 
the  nation. 

The  petition  was  read,  setting  forth, 
*<Thatii  appears  to  the  petitioni^rs,  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  oase  of  Mr. 
Kicbard  Gathome  Butt  /andfsomihe  treat- 
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inei\«  whld»  N  oiporwceil  on  »  cha^e  of 
lUi«l  Ih%^  ft  DWi^  iMrbitmry  i|n4  MBCoottilu- 
^oiuilai|tliorilyiiiaMam44  by  Um^  local  om- 
gUUMj  10  oommit  to  priaooi  boTov^  t««li 
any  penoa  who  may  be  accused,  l^owov^ 
^iimj  Of  ifoqnMidjfi  of  the  oSMioe  before 
nooUoned ;  that,  tbia  domino,  lotally  iw* 
kaowQ  to  our  aaoettoiv,  aii4  highly  dan- 
farovt  to  the  libeitiei  of  the  preaent  age, 
waa  enlbroed  with  oneaanplad  aoTerity  in 
Iheoaao  of  tbeindivUkv^  hi  quea^on^  who 
naa  coaaoiiued  by  air  Kathnoiel  Conai^t, 
the  laiia  chief  amgiatsate  at  Bow  Street 
Oficot  on  auch  cbare^t  uA  ^ctmawedt 
btafere  |rial»  for^  ai^b^  4eye  ia  u^  ge^l 
9f  Nowgetet  ud  Oi^  hit  bringing^  fo  9<^t«oa 
for  daiaagatt  tor  what  ha  and  tftej^iom 
fif  b^lieye  lo  be  ao  Ulfgul  iaipwi^^wwo^ 
the  jtt4g«i  of  |lie  ^m^  ^  Cq^qioB^le^ 
IMi^or^ed  th^  condiip^  of  the  im^i^tiiiaAa 
gf  the  poU#a»  apd  ^oa^^M  ^  Wh^h 
904Binitawat  iv^  ooiif<9inmabk^  M^  tihe  tewii 
«r  Sngljand,  wiWob  tba  petiiioiiai;^  cfo,  oei* 

thac  n^lf riraodfc  »or  wohW  ih^.  aiiUli^y 
batiere;  the  potttwo«r%  tbf rf&ii^  NWe^t 

of  tbo  0oiu%  |o  taik»  iqto  o^tidois^tioi) 
IhM  idloged  alaU  of  the  ^i«(i  f  nd  V>  povd# 
awrii  feiMdy  $«»  the  pr«kb»biltty  o/?abap« 
tndar  it  (i^  iaatiortojit^atyid)^^  i^  loav 

laHoie  to  tho  poi^lf  tba  ia<}Mn^5  ^^^ 
Iha  potitiooem  t^i^^  thay  am  fiM^tled 
t^ai^y^  ao4  tf'  the  lav  iu^{  tba^  ^epi^^ 
tioa  which  h|^  bitbcffto  aiyiflyed  it  tQ 
Ibe  99Mw  «l  Iha  loMiog  bahiafli  of  iu 
righu.'* 

Oadmei  19  Kg  o«  tlia  t4>l^ 

E^aroATioii.  9i^  wi  Poo9k  W  ^Mr 

]^4]rxiw3  The  r^fobuioQa  of  ibff  oom* 
a^ttoa  of  %QplT  wopo  rapon<¥4-  O^  th? 
aaaol^tioo,  ^TtW  S8>Q0Q/.  b«  granted  to 

4ff^y  tho  amnag  of  tb#  Sociaty  for 

grqpnoiiM  tha  $^aoaMo9  of  tl^a  Poqk  is 
Iralandt  for  \J^  ya#a  18^^ 

,  Mr*  Hnm^na^  thai  wbaai  Mrii  T«<9hir 
^joD  waa  brought  forfrara  #  fetv  a^teoii^f 
liocot  it  waa  wooaacd  ^^  to  latif  %a  bPMr> 
that  ha  bad  nojl  aa  ^^ipoKtanity  of  aoticlog 
oartaio  ip^aohea  which  weradoliv^r^  oa 
^t  oacaaioo-  Ha  nop  roaa  to  enjier  bia 
gvolcat  agaiml  the  fyfttaoft  whrcb  wap 
porauad  io  the  ^Idaro-atcget  eatabliab.- 
manj^^-Hbat  oat^Uthm^.  fihich  ha4  Wp 
^*  highfy  ptai%^d  \^  %  Iw^ed  goAileaiaii 
mmtf  (Mr,  Naatb).  |f  th^  po<|r 
01  Ireland,  who  atero  eatiraly.  Boooap 
M«Mic%  ^9f«  to  ^  aduoated*  hn  con- 
*^fdf  tbat  the  public  moo^  dieted  to 

*b^  9bj^et  oiupht  ooi  to  b?  piace4  in  the 


bo^  ware  aiiaieua  to  impart  a  tcriptura) 
education  in  all  their  establishments,  re<Y 
prdles^  of  tba  prejudices,  of  tha  Ce^holio 
poBiJation.    Irihoae religioua prejudioea 
did  esiat  in  the  niinda  of  the  Catholics,  in 
geoeralf  tl^ty  must  ptediide  them  from 
attending  A<iy  establisliment  similar  to  tha 
Kildaw-atreet    society.     That   poaitioi» 
waa  fully  borne  out  by  the  statemeiit  of 
the   Catbohc  bishops   themselves.    He 
would  ask  the  House»  if  those  ppejudicaa 
eitisted— if  tbey  nia4e  ao  strong  an  im* 
praiaion  o&  the  Catbplics»  aa  to  induce 
them  not  to  send  their  childrao  forhoaa 
establiahipen^li^ought  thiit  gr^t  to  bo 
as^clusJiveJji;  confined  to  them  ?    Sboold 
not  tha  House  take  care  tliat  the  money 
Wifa  9^  laid  out  as,  to  enable  Catiiohc 
children  to  receive  tha  benefit  of  educa^ 
UQf^^  without  haviog  the  religiouB  firelingii 
ol  tbaiij  pirenta  intarfereck  aiith  ?    On  a 
fonaer  eir«nmg  ha  bad  stated  the  opinioa 
of  tifo,  Calbo)io>  bidiops  on  this  subjects 
Ha  nparheld  in  his  hand  the  opiaiona  of 
qix  Of  aavan  nK>te,  who  aU.stiited«  that 
U»ey  Y^ere  deajuroiia  to  sea  the  Catholic 
popubition  of  Ireland  educated,  but  wese 
unaffimnyiB  in  Aeii;   disapproval  of  the 
systeaa,  adopAed  in.the  KildaTe-^lreet  ea* 
taUisbmeayt.    Such  waa  the  opinion,  of 
Dr.  "^^roy,  Da.  Moimy^  Dr.  Doyle^  and 
Dtj  Copptegaa.    If  those  indhridiials,  who 
bao  eaecy  opportvm'ty  of  forming  a  just 
judgmant,  declared  that  the  prejudioea  of 
(ha  yoiMih  of  the  coontry  prevented  theoa 
fropi  approaching  thoae  establishment^ 
ought  not;  the  House  to.  exert  itself  to 
dewe  tbe  roeana  of  giving  education  to 
the  gaeat  body  of  the  Catholic  poor, 
mithonfc  trenching  on  their  religious  feel> 
inga?    The  learned,  mamberhi^  argued^ 
the  other  night,  that  a  scriptunal  educa» 
tioa^  waa  oaloulated  to  meat  and  to  allay 
thepcejudicea of  all  partiea ;  and  he.ha^ 
expressed  hia  conviction,  from  his  owe 
expavenca,  tbat  Catholics  and  Brotestanta 
iKould,  ioi  the  course  of  a  sbqrt  time,  be 
edijpatad  togatlier.    He  seemed  to  con* 
sjd^f  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  dis* 
pute,  could  arjae^  as  to  the  uae  of  the 
Bible  with  or  without  note  or  comment : 
but  it  couU  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  few 
y^ra  ago*  a  contest  on  this  very  point 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Aia 
country.    Tha   Vibl^  aacieties,  at  that 
tim^,  did  not  receive  half  the  support 
tha^  ifottld  hai^  done,  because  one  party 
iosisteid  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  used 
without  note  or  comment ;   while  the 
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that  the  Bible  should  be  accompanied  by 
note  and  comment.  If  such  were  the 
case  in  a  country  like  this,  where  religious 
animosity  was,  in  a  great  measure,  set  ac 
rest — if  it  were  found  almost  impossible 
to  establish  a  school  in  a  small  community, 
because  one  set  of  persons  favoured  Bell's 
system,  whilst  another  adhered  to  the 
sysiem  of  Lancaster ;  was  it  surprising, 
that  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  should 
be  manifested  in  Ireland,  where  the  great 
body*  of  the  population .  professed  two 
different  creeds  ?  Having  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Lancas- 
terian  schools,  before  the  national  schools, 
or  tliose  of  Dr.  Bell  were  set  on  foot,  he 
could  speak  with  perfect  confidence  as  to 
the  dimculties  which  he  had  to  contend 
with  in  procuring  support.  The  question 
liras,  whether  scriptural  education  should 
or  shoi>ld  not  be  given  ?  Those  who 
were  friendly  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  system, 
said,  **  Education  is  what  we  have  in 
view  ;  we  will  teach  the  children  to  read 
and  write,  but  we  will  not  meddle  with 
their  religious  opinions  at  all ;  these  we 
ivill  leave  to  the  guidance  of  their  different 
ministers.''  The  *  society  <  of  Quakers, 
greatly  to  their  credit,  had  been  the  chief 
aopporters  of  those  schools  ;  and  no  man 
who  knew  William  Allen,  or  any  of  those 
individuals  who  took  so  laudable  a  part 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  could  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  they  would  introduce  any 
book  which  was  likely  to  injure  the  morals 
of  youth.  Yet,  such  was  the  prejudice  of 
the  tory,  or  the  high-church  party,  that 
scarcely  any  support  could  be  derived 
from  them,  merely  because  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  give  the  pupib  a 
scriptural  education.  After  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  the  animosity  which  formerly 
prevailed  was  greatly  reduced,  and  now 
schools  were  established,  in  which  both 
systems  were  taught  with  much  advan- 
tage. But,  when  lie  looked  back  to  the 
difficulties  which  existed  when  the  Lan- 
casterian schools  were  set  on  foot,  he 
could  not  consider  that  education  could 
be  carried  to  any  extent  amongst  the 
population  of  Ireland,  if  money  were 
voted  in  support  of  a  system  which  mili* 
fated  against  the  prejudices  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  He  did  not  mean  to 
object  to  the  grant.  Nothing  could  be 
better  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  than  to 
make  them  sensible  of  the  advanUges  of 
education,  by  raising  them  in  the  scale  of 
civilised  life.    He  should,  iadeed,  have 


no  objection  to  enlarge  the  grant,  in 
future  years,  if  the  report  of  the  comnEiis* 
sipners  proved  that  the  money  expended 
had  been  productite  of  corameosurate 
benefit. 

Mr.  Buttermorth  said,  that  the  bon. 
member  was  certainly  incorrect  in  his 
^atement,    that    any    controversy    had 
existed  in  England,  whether  the   Bible 
should  be  distributed  witb   or   iricliout 
notes.    He  applauded  the  exertiona   of 
Mr.  Allen,  in  favour  of  the  education  of 
the  poor,    aiid  particularly  prused   his 
scriptural  lessons,  introduced  throughout 
Russia,  under  the  sanction  of  tbe  Em- 
peror.   He  was  of  opinion,  that  to  give 
the  poor  of  Ireland  general  instruction 
without  Scriptural  education,  would  be 
the  worst  and  most  pernicious  thing  that 
could  be  done.    He  had  seen  a  ^liuaa 
from  certain  Roman  Catholics,  in  which 
it  was  asserted,  that  if  the  Bible  were 
placed  without  comment  in  the  hands  of 
youth,  they  might  derive  impresslona  frota 
It  that  would  have  a  mischievous  effect 
on  their  minds.    Now,   he  would  ssk, 
whether  the  poor  of  England,  who  had 
Scripture   knowledge,    were  less    moral 
than  the  poor  of  Ireland  who  had  nai  ? 
He  looked  upon  the  assertion  to  which 
he  had  alluaed,  as  a  gross  libel  on  the 
word  of  God.    How- could  any  persoa 
assert,  that  the  word  of  God  was  calco- 
lated  to  produce  mischievous  eflbcts  oa 
the  minds  of  youth  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  did  not  with  tbe 
population  of  Ireland  to  be  brought  up 
without  religious  instruction.  Let  not 
that  instruction,  however,  interfere  with 
their  relif^ious  feelings.  The  Catholics 
said,  *'  You  attack  our  conscientious 
prejudices,  and  thus  prevent  us  from 
accepting  the  boon  of  coucation.''  This 
declaration  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose; 
since  it  showed,  that  little  good  could  be 
eflfected  under  the  Kildare-street  system. 
With  respect  to  the  sentiments  which  the 
hon.  member  had  Quoted,  they  merely 
went  to  this»"  Such  are  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Bible,  that  if  read  by  chil- 
dren  of  tender  years,  without  intecpreta* 
tioui  they  may  be  productive  of  miachiev- 
ous  consequences."  The  Catholica  did 
not  say  that  they  would  not  have  tbe 
Bible  taught,  but  that  they  would  have  it 
taught  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Greif  Bennet  said,  it  was  not  fmt 
in  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  to  ihruw 
obt  personal  reflections,  merely  be<:auHe 
the  Catholic  clcfgy  professed  a  differeot 
faith. 
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Mr.  BuUerworih  wn$  not  aware  that  he 
had  used  any  ezprettions  thiit  could  be 
ao  construed  ;  if  he  had,  he  wished  to 
recal  then.  He  tpoke  as  a  Protestant 
wishing  to  produce  a  moral  generation. 
If  the  House  were  to  compare  the  state 
of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country  and  in 
Scotlandf  with  their  condition  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries!  it  would  not  long 
hesitate  in  deciding  which  svstem  of  edu* 
cation  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

WssTUiNSTKR  Abbby.]  On  the  reso- 
lution for  granting  60,000/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Angerstein  collection  of  Pic* 
tures  being  readt 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  any 
arrangement,  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  public  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
had  been  made  in  coniequence  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  relative  to  this  subject,  en  a 
former  evening  ?  He  understood  the  riffht 
hon.  gentleman  to  say,  that  within  his 
own  recollection,  the  mode  of  admission 
was  extremely  easy,  and  the  expense 
moderate ;  and  he  had  been  led  to  believe, 
that  some  negotiation  was  on  foot,  be- 
tween government  and  those  connected 
with  the  Abbey,  to  remove  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  admission  which  now  existed. 
The  public  were,  in  fact,  excluded  from 
seeing  monuments  which  were  erected  at 
their  expense.  Those  monuments  were 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  certainly 
were  not  placed  in  the  Abbey  to  be  con- 
cealed from  public  view.  He  was  anxious 
to  learn  what  measure  had  been  or  could 
be  devised,  to  give  the  public  full  and  free 
access  to  view  them.  If  the  charge  now 
made  for  admission  were  an  abuse,  it  ought 
to  be  rectified;  if,  on  the  other  band,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  a  right  to  exact 
those  fees,  the  public  ought  to  buy  their 
interest.  There  was  an  outcry  on  every 
aide  against  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for 
taking  money  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled.  He  wished  to  see  all  cause  for 
such  an  outcry  removed.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, the  present  system  continued,  the 
people  would  talk;  and  therefore  he  called 
on  ministers  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment, as  would  secure  to  the  public  those 
adfantagea  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  ground  of  com- 
plaint in  future.  '  . . 

Mr.  Ridley  jColbome.mAi  he  approved 
of  the  grant  of  60,0QQL.for  the  purchase 
of  Mr.  Angerateitn's  pictures,  but  he  did 


not  thiak  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
to  be  placed  was  a  good  one.  It  would 
be  better  if  a  more  central  situation  were 
fixed  on,  where  an  edifice  fit  to  receive 
them  could  be  erected.  The  lease  of 
Marlborough-house  woufd  expire  in  four 
or  five  years.  That  would  be  an  admirable 
situation  for  the  purpose,  and  it  sfforded 
ample  space  for  the  occasion.  He  trusted 
that  no  renewal  of  the  lease  would  be 
granted  until  ministers  had  considered  this 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Wynn  certainly  remembered  the 
time  when  the  greatest  part  of  Westf 
minster  Abbey  was  open  to  the  public. 
At  the  time  to  which  he  alluded  a  very 
small  number  of  monuments  were  shut 
up,  and  even  those  were  allowed  to  be 
seen  for  6d.  He  believed  that  esery  part 
of.  the  Abbey  was  now  closed,  and  that 
2«.  were  charged  for  a4pission.  He  was 
not  however,  aware  of  any  redress  on  that 
subject.  He  regretted  that  the  Abbey 
was  shut  up ;  but  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
had  a  right  over  their  church,*  which 
authorized  them  to  make  those  charges, 
he  knew  not  how  the  executive  govern- 
ment could  interfere. 

Sir  •/•  JVroUesley  said,  that  formerly 
what  was  called  Joel's  Corner  was  open 
to  all.  That  passage  formed  a  very  great 
convenience  to*  those  who  had  to  pass 
through  one  part  of  Westminster.  It 
brought  them  at  once  from  the  cloisters 
to  this  part  of  the  town.  The  whole  space 
between  the  organ  and  the  western  door 
was  open,  and  the  north  aisle  also.  The 
only  part  of  the  Abbey  to  which  indivi- 
d\m»  could  not  go  without  paying  an  at- 
tendant was  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel, 
and  that  could  be  seen  for  the  small  sum 
of  6d.  He  begged  leave,  as  he  was  on 
the  subject,  to  state  what  had  recently 
occurred  to  himself.  He  had  gone  througfi 
the  cloisters  towards  the  Abbey,  and  there 
met  the  verier,  who  a»ked,  **  wliere  are 
you  going  ? '  He  answered  **  into  the 
Abbey."  '•  Then,"  said  the  verger,  «•  you 
must  pay  2f.'*  He  (sir  J.  W.)  then  ob- 
served, that,  as  service  was  gomg  on,  he 
supposed  he  might  enter  the  church. 
"  Oh  yes,  sir,'*  was  the  reply.  He  then 
went  to  the  door  of  the  choir,  but  the 
verger,  who  seemed  to  know  his  motive, 
did  not  lose  sight  of  him.  He  turned 
round  to  go  out  of  the  door  at'Poet*s 
Comer,  when  the  verger  immediately  said« 
•<  you  are  not  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  prayers,  but  to  make  this  a  passage ; 
therefore  you  must  go  out  by  the  door  at 
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^rhich  you  cbme  hi.*'  He  lodlced  upMi 
this  lystem  of  exacting  f^es  as  a  pmty 
knd  scandalous  extortion.  The  whofe  ot 
those  fees  were  let  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  for  tbeir  own  profit.  That 
building  which  had  been  the  pride  and 
«  'glory  of  this  countrjrfor  a  thousand  years 
could  not  now  he  viewed  Without  a  pecu- 
niary consideration.  The  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter dealt  out  permission  to  go  thtobgh 
this  venerable  building  "at  so  much  per 
head,  to  add  a  paltry  sum  to  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Grei^  Bennet  would  be  glad  to  know 
%rhether  it  was  not  possible  to  remove 
those  monuments  from  xhk  Abbey.  He 
fhoaght  it  would  be  a  fit  subject  fot  in- 
quiry in  a  committee,  whether  those  mono- 
inentSt  which  the  scaTidalous  extortion  of 
the  clergy  of  the  metropolis  prevented 
the  public  from  seeing*  might  not  be  re- 
tno'ved.  He  Would  vote  for  their  removal. 
Let  a  building  be  erected  for  them ;  let 
them  be  put  up  in  any  place  where  they 
tould  be  seen.  They  ought  to  be  res- 
.btled  from  the  hinds  of  tbat  scandalouk 
aet  df  money-dealers  the  clergy  of  West- 
IninAer. 

Mr.  filonck  entertained  some  doubt 
Whether  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  any 
Hght  to  exclude  the  public.  Up  to  the 
iime  of  the  Reformation^  our  churches 
4vere  open  all  day»  to  allow  the  people  to 
aay  their  probers;  as  wtfs  the  case  all 
^ver  the  contment  at  present.  Nothing, 
lie  conceived,  could  De  more  shameful 
jhao  for  those  persons  to  turn  these  pub- 
lic monuments  to  tbeir  oWta  private  ad- 
vantage. It  was  a  scandalous  distinction 
between  this  and  other  oountrres. 

Tile 'resolution  waa  agreied  to. 

TutiKEY  CompanV.J  On  the  I'teo- 
lotion  for  granting  i^^^SOL  fiir  outft  of 
jforeign  consuls, 

%fr.  Hume  inquired  whether  the  right 
hon.  secretary,  or  his  majesty's  govern- 
ineint,  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
aituation  of  the  Turkey  Company.  When 
Ibat  company  was  e^tabKshea  there  taight 
have  been  reasons  for  the  proceeding; 
but  the  question  was,  whether  any  reasons 
could  be  advanced  for  continuing  it.  He 
linew  it  might  be  defended  on  the  ground 
of  chartered  rights ;  but  chartered  rights 
ought  always  to  be  given  with  reference 
lo  the  pubhc  sood ;  and  ik>  lone  aa  they 
produced  public  good,  they  should  b!e 
continued.  But,  if  this  estiAilishment 
inflicted  evils  on  commerce,  instead  of 
effectmg  benefit,  he  Chought  no  deia^ 


ahoM  Ute  ^at«  ift  chftngittJK  ttb  ^A%1« 
stktett.  There  Wafe  one  piculiarity  la 
thefr  systfeoft  ^hich  #as  Aoi  to  bfe  fotmi 
elsewhere ;  he  taeant  the  H^t  which  tisey 
ebcekxHsed  of  lippointln)^  thdr  caliaifl^. 
That  authority  wste  usually  Vekted  fh  the 
secretary  Of  htlit^.  Bat  h^ke,  if  an  itfdi- 
vidual  comphined  'against  one  of  Ihefi^ 
consuls,  either  for  an  impiro)[)cr  intertfet^rtfee 
or  of  refestng  to  {nl^rfete,  bik  tebttid  not 
get  relief  from  the  secretary  of  ttaie^  hta^ 
must  apply  to  this  body. 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  himself  full j 
sensible  of  the  ditedvahtages  of  thi  p^^- 
sent  systetti,  and  intimated  that  llie  eah^ 
liest  opportunity  would  be  \aken  td  Mi* 
prove  it. 

BuiLDiKo  cfw  New  CRtrRe«iii8.3  The 
House  having  revolted  itself  into  a  drnto* 
mhtee  on  the  Building  of  Churches  icfs. 

The  Chancellor  of  (he  EircJi^v&  ob- 
siervedk  that  he  had  not  tatfeipetM  &al 
it  would  have  been  necessary  fer  faftt  \b 
have  prefaced  his  aaoftion  with  any  inM» 
ductory  observations,  were  it  hot  for  saifte 
remarks  thift  had  followed  his  origitel 
proposition,  as  to  the  grant  fdT  balMinf 
churches  fh>m  some  hon.  members  on  Hie 
opposite  side.    He  confessed  he  felt  not 
a  little  surprised  at  th^  opposition  tbst 
was  manifested  to  the  propoartio»,  and 
tnueh  more  lio  at  the  reasons  which  werl 
given  for  hostility  to  the  proposed  appfi* 
cation.    That  persons  who  dissented  from 
the  doctrine  and  faith  of  the  chor6b  of 
England— that  persons  who  wet^  indHfet^ 
ent  to  the  religion  of  the  state  waJf^thae 
such  persons  should  enterTain  a  dltiueli* 
natiob  to  such  an  appH&ttioii  o^  tkt  ^b- 
Re  funds  tras  not  surprisihg ;  bet  hetnnsl 
own,  that  hi  the  legrslaftura  of  a  eeoiairy 
which  posseised  a  church  astabliAmMt, 
and  Which  establishrtient  It  was  bfiuftd  to 
maintain,  he  did  feel  considerable  imo* 
nishment  hi  bbservtng  an  opposition  to  a 
plan,  having  for  hs  object  to  afford  fiscA^ 
ties  to  the  professors  df  the  estabtiahed 
religion  to  attend  divine  service.    Te  give 
to  the  humbler  chMea  ef  the  connaukiity 
such  a  facility,  ^was,  hi  his  topinicto,  aat 
.  only  unobjacticmable,  but  prima  facie,  a 
great  good.     Bat,  of  all  the  dbjeetiona 
that  It  waa  peasible  t^  anticipafe,  he  did 
confefeis  that  ha  was  aet  prepaied  fivr  cha 
objection,  that  Co  aecede  te  a  gnait  ftr 
facilitating  the  religious  intercoarse  eftANa 
profbaaofs  of  the  diifrch  d£  fiaglaod  waa 
souethhig  ahiMt  wihoqbiIm  te  blaarfhe* 
my.    He  luiew  ibai|  hi  legalmiadh . raera 
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Mect.to  ihe  defioitfto  of  the  word  **  blav* 

pt)etaiy»''  tnd  he  wiMild  not  undcHake  to 

•ay   what  its  prcteiae  newkio^  wai ;  but 

eerMinly  it  was  the  fint  umd  he  had 

«>r^r  heard  U  tldd,  that  the  attempt  to 

give  reKgiMBknowtedgls  to  aay  portion  6£ 

tlie    pljoptok  a|yproaofaed  to  toloBpheliija 

Hie  kw#  tfafct  Ihat  <A»«rvallDti  wasteoupled 

^tl%  chfv  MateMent^^at  the  pfnapoeitioii 

fbi-  baiMKMjg  chwefaea  ought  to  be  iihioad 

^«ri^h  title  PtpeA  of  loni^  tMurthmla^  takei. 

If  tlMt^  tlft^  bona  hNMy  eti  the  eOiD« 

*ivmt«y>  it  Might  be  «it»d^i  a  proof  of  io* 

eofiafaMeitfey  in  the  lidividold^  that  h«  re^ 

fbsaft  «6  GOMeM  to  iMr  rep^  tat  the 

sanMe  HidUietft  ihht  be  propoaed  to  bttOd 

ehur^hel.  It «lght  eteki  bevrgtfed,  thatit 

proved  aOfiMhiD^  of  hffbCMf  in  the  in- 

dMdkM ;  Mt  aaofc  i^aaankig  eirald  not 

fytna  fi  «r0ulid  of  •bjemion  agimat  the 

pfotH>^toii  ItselR    No  one  eoold  deny, 

tookitig  «o  Hn  ^itdaltoa  in  which  ha^  at 

protioaeir  tff  the  pkm  atood,  but  that  two 

objeetb  wef^  plooed  before  him^  first  to 

give  peopleanopportuaityof  attendingthte 

aetTiee  6f  the  ohoreht  ^md«eoond»  to  re- 

Ittorre  Mrtteulat'  ^eviiieei.    it  might  be 

a^raUe  that  thoae  gtievaiMet  rtiould  be 

ftrat  irettioved ;  butk  wiid  not  be  denied 

tlitft  fHpftctieal  good  ^mMild  be  effected  by 

tte  c^ume  imeh  bad  been  taken ;  nnd 

there  was  nothing  oOBneeted  with  ttibt 

tOtMb  f^idi  oeuld  pHiaibly  caH  for  toch 

a  t^xsark  aa  that  to  whieh  he  alluded.    If 

tiria  'argittoent  Wer^  tenable^  k  woaM  go 

to  deprive  the  voantf  y  of  an  e^bliahcd 

charcA  IdcodMher ;    Ibr  no  ^taUfohed 

diureli  eoaMrbeinain8Binedt>dierwlftetiiaa 

at  the  publia  'eiepenae.    The  diaMoteia 

paid  thair  ticba  and  tbeirparochiai  chureh 

fate,  whether  liiey  wtsnt  to  ehuroh  or  do  ; 

at>d  4f  wt  "weta  %o  haaa  any  enabKahed 

ehordh,  that  ohuroh  ttiuit  take  «ontribi> 

tiona  ItpBk  the  dia^nter  aa  wail  as  tirom 

iia  owti  aaetnbera.    Theobjeetto  beac* 

oompliihed«^the  fyrinciple  apoa  which 

the  Houae  aaaat  proceed^-waa,  aot  tiie 

apeeMc  Tight  of  the  iadhridaal,  bat  the 

general  advantage  of  the  ooanoBoity.  He 

thought  itimpofaMe  that  tbegetieral  ad* 

vantage  of  a  reaalar  atteadaace  at  phM^aa 

of  woraMp  aowd  ba  denied ;  and,  how 

eouM  *a  pieaple  enjoy  thU  advantage  on* 

)eaa  chardbca  ware  boilt  to  acaaiainodate 

thaoi?  The  albjeoikaaa  tolte  oomtriba* 

tioa^atnaigeia,too,  waiafovali  aad^ia* 

^•od^  Ihe  aana  prhidpla  woaU  ga  to  pat 

a  aia^  %o  Valf  the  pvacoedtnga  of  tba 

K^mam^  ttalhmant  hadi.han  yaari  totad 
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a  Btta  for  the  edtao^ibfa  df  thd  Bbmaa 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  The  Engliah 
ProteitantB  certainly  gained  nothing  by 
tiiifl  grant ;  but  it  had  not  been  fOtistad; 
AgaiOf  50,0Q0A  had  been  voted  for  Pros-* 
byterian  tburchea  and  miniaters  In  the 
nighiands  ;  and  no  one  had  eotnplaiaect 
df  thM  tax  upoh  the  matnbcrs  Of  the  es- 
tkblitbed  charehv  He  redlly  thought 
there  was  tiOthIng  whatever  in  either  of 
the  two  objectioah  to  which  he  had  alluded  t 
but  he  must  aay  a*  few  words  as  to  the  aa« 
lertidn,  that  the  grant  demanded  was  not 
■eOessaTyi  The  hon.  member  for  WesC<« 
minster  would  Adaiir>  that  if  a  necessity 
for  the  charches  aaktd  could  be  tnade  ootf 
it  would  be  imperative  upon  governoient 
lo  adauoister  to  Chat  neoeasliy  aa  far  ai 
poteiMe* 

Mri  Hobhim99*^^To  find  some  mode  of 
adtahaistaiing  to  it. 

The  (^mvelhr  qf  ihe  Ewchequer.^-^ 
Well  I  he  knew  of  no  mode*  except  mm 
plying  to  the  public  purie.  But»  the  flt^ 
ness  of  meettag  the  necossity  being  gr^t* 
ed|  he  came  to  prove  the  fact;  and  it 
Woakl  be  fbund,  upon  inspecting  the 
papcta  before  the  House,  that  in  179 
placea,  containing  S>M6,000  inhabitantSt 
there  was  only  church  accommodation  for 
500,000  perions,  which  wai  for  about  one 
iadividaal  in  sevens  upon  the  bulk  of  tha 
populatioo.  He  adinitted,  that  there  anisit 
be  deductioas  Irom  this  estimate  of 
S,S4B,tlOO  aouls  \  soma  would  be  skk,  or 
6ld|  or  iaftntSi  and  cons^uently  persona 
aot  attendint  church ;  but  still  the  amount 
of  accommodatioa  fell  far  below  what  waa 
reqaired.  Add,  what  was  it  that  left  it 
so  fiir  below  ?  Why  the  increase  in  po* 
pulation  of  some  ahriahast  to  a  degree 
which)  as  fegardea  providing  plabes  of 
worship^  aatirely  overpowered  all  their 
means*  It  was  utterly  iniposfiblo*«^uid 
the  House  would  find  it  so— ^to  leave  naat« 
ten  ta  such  a  aituatioa.  Here  were  peo« 
pie  laoat  anxiaos  to  go  to  ohurdii  and 
whO)  BO  ftr  as  the  means  were  within  thekr 
reaeh,  had  done  eo,  and  atill  did  ao»  with 
infinite  benefit  and  consolation;  and  il 
was  iaapossible  to  deay  theai  the  eatendM 
ed  ase  of  that  pnviiege  which  they  fisltto 
be  auoh  a  blessing.  But«  honourAle  gen« 
tlemen  aaid^*'  .500»00QL  will  not  aceoaa* 
plish  thisb*'  Why,  certainly,  it  wdold  not 
do  aU ;  hot  it  wauU  do  aomethuig.  It 
appeared,  o|nni  referenoe  to  the  report  of 
the  ceoBsissioners  for  building  chnrchea, 
that  the  miMioa  already  granted  had  dona 
incalcahUa  good.    It  had  been,  suppaee^ 
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that  it  might  build  perhaps  85  churohei, 
and    find    church    accommodation    for 
140»000  peopliB ;  and,  instead  of  that,  it 
had  sufficed  to  build  98  churches,  and  to 
provide  accommodation  for  153,000  peo- 
ple.   In  fact,  the  example  set  by  parlia- 
ment had  excited  the  zeal  and  the  emu- 
lation of  the  professors  of  the  established 
church ;  snd, already  more  than  200,00(M. 
bad  been  subscribed  for  building  places 
of  worship,  and  further  subscriptions  might 
be  expected.    Those  who  contended  for 
the  inutility  of  the  present  grant,  had  said 
that  the  government  was  building  churches 
into  which  no  one  would  go  when  they 
were  finished.    But  this  was  a  heavy  mis- 
take indeed ;  for,  according  to  the  papers 
before  the  House,  all  the  new  churches 
which  had  been  built  so  far,  were  attended 
by  overflowing  congregations.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  read  a 
variety  of  reports  respecting  the  state  of 
those  parishes  in  which  new  erections  had 
taken  place.  At  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire, 
half  the  pews  in  the  new  church  were  let, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  let  but  for 
the  great  convenience  of  the  *'  free  seats," 
The  returns,  stated,  that  the  attendance 
was  considerable  both  at  the  morning  and 
evening  service,  and  that  the  congrega- 
tion was  steadily  increasing.  The  accounts 
from  the  city  of  Bath  were  equally  satis- 
factoi^.    From  Hawarden,  in  Wales,  the 
report  announced  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  increasing  accommodation.    At  Bir- 
mingham,  a  most  populous  town,  and 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  manufac- 
.tures,  a  great  number  of  the  poor  dwelt 
the  'communications  afforded  the  highest 
satisfaction.  In  Nottingham,  where  there 
was  a  numeroui  body  of  dissenters,  the 
new  church  had  been  attended  by  crowds. 
The  free  seats,  according  to  the  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand,  were  actually  taken  by 
storm.    These  were  facts  which  demon- 
strated that  the  money  applied  to  such  a 
purpose  had  been  well  bestowed,  and  that 
the  effect  amply  repaid  the  liberality  of 

Sarliament.  These  were  manufacturing 
istricts.  He  should,  however,  advert  to 
what  had  occurred  in  wilder  parts  of  the 
country,  and  shew  from  documents,  that 
even  in  such  places  the  results  were  equally 
satisfactory.  In  the  parish  of  Ringwood,  in 
Hampshire,  a  material  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  religious  demeanour,  of  the 
lohabitanis  since  the  new  church  had  been 
erected.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
there  bad  heretofore  consteted  of  smug- 
glers and  poachers ;  the  Sabbath  was  con- 
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sidered  rather  as  a  carnival  thsm  a  day  jc 
apart  for  religious  devotion.  A  gres 
moral  change  had  since  beea  effecteti. 
All  these  results  proted,  that  the  goe^l 
produced  was  more  than  coauxsenaurstc 
to  the  expense  incurred.  It  might  be! 
objected  to  him,  that  if  one  million  thu 
applied  produced  so  much  benefit*  whr 
did  he  stop  at  a  limited  grant  o€SOO,O000 
To  that  objection  he  should  aiwwer»  that 
did  the  public  circumstances  bUow  ma  in- 
creased grant,  he,  for  one,  shoold  wmy  most 
trulv  and  conscientiously,  that  auch  ao 
application  of  the  public  means  would 
not  be  misapplied.  He  never  could  be^ 
lieve  that  the  professors  of  the  charch  ei- 
tablishment  were  so  cold  in  their  attach  | 
ment,  as  to  deny  the  means  calculated  to 
produce  such  oeneficial  reaulta,  or  tlue 
the  legislature  eould,  when  the  religiooi 
improvement  of  the  humbler  classes  was 
the  object,  act  upon  the  niggardly  pria- 
ciple  of  stinting  such  a  legitimate  exer- 
tion. The  right  hon.  gentleman  concliid- 
ed  b^  moving,  <'  That  his  majesty  be  au- 
thorized to  direct  Exchequer  bills  to  ss 
amount  not  exceeding  500,00(U.,  to  be  t»-  f 
sued  to  the  commissioners  for  buildin|  j 
and  promoting  the  building  of  additioosl 
churches  and  chapels,  to  be  by  tbea 
advanced  under  the  regulations  and  le- 
strictions  of  any  acts  passed  or  to  be  paM- 
ed  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Hobnouse  observed,  that  it  wss 
qvLite  unnecessary,  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  to  state  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  to  which  he  bad  beeo 
directing  their  attention.  Of  thst  import-^ 
ance  the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
fully  aware.  If  the  fact  really  waa«  that 
any  deficiency  existed  in  the  country  in 
the  means  of  obtaining  accommodatioa 
for  religious  worship,  he  was  sure  that  it 
was  impossible  that  any  hon.  geotlemsa 
could  be  found,  who  would  not  aasiat  kit 
majesty's  government  to  the  utmost  of  bii 
power  in  devising  a  method  of  supplying 
that  deficiency.  He  must  also  reoaark, 
and  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleoua 
would  acknowledge  the  truth  oThia  obser* 
vation,  that  in  the  line  which  he  was 
about  to  pursue  on  this  subject,  he  wss 
treading  on  rerj  delicate  ground.  He 
was  not,  as  had  been  imputed  to  him  on 
a  former  occasion,  representing  the  seoti- 
menu  of  any  dissenting  class,  or  of  any 
persons  hostile  to  the  church  cstabliah- 
ment :  he  was  representing  the  interests, 
the  wishes,  and  the  feelings  of  his  conati* 
tuenta,  the  people  of  Weatminittr';  aqd 
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f%m  firmlj  believedy  that  he  was  also  repre- 
senting the  interests,  the  wishes,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England  gene* 
rally.     The  right  hon.   gentleman  had 
expressed  his  surprise,  that  any  mdividual 
could  object  to  such  a  grant  as  that  now 
proposecl,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
so    extremely  rich  as  it  was  at  present. 
Indeed,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opened   his  financial  statement    to   the 
House  some  weeks  ago,  he  seemed  quite 
overwhelmed  with   the  amount  of  our 
superfluous  wealth,  and  still  more  of  that 
^rhtch  we  should  possess  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  years  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  had  asked  the  House,  what  they 
should  do  with  it.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man appeared  rather  perplexed  upon  the 
subject ;  but  he  could  tell  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  Uie  people  of  England 
would  feel  do  embarrassment  whatever  in 
the  disposal  of  the  anticipated  surplus. 
The  people  of  England  would  be  very 
rcsdy,  if  it  were  left  to  them  to  do  so,  to 
point  out  how  to  dispose,  not  only  of  the 
500,000/.,  the  application  of  which  the 
riffht  hon.  gentleman  had  just  moved,  but 
of  a  much  larger  sum,  if  they  might  be 
permitted,  for  therelief  of  their  immediate 
wants.     But  it  was  contended   by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  one  of  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  people  of  England 
was  religious  instruction.    Let  that  be 
shewn,  and  he  would  unhesitatingly  vote 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  proposition, 
fiut   the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not 
shewn  any  such  thing.    Although  he  felt 
the    difficulty    of  the    undertaking,    he 
would  endeavour  to  follow  the  right  hon. 

fentleman  through  his  statement*    In  the 
rat  place,  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  had 
asserted,  that  there  did  not,  at  present, 
exist  any  means  of  providing  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  accommodation  for  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    He  (Mr.  H.)  begged  leave  to  say, 
that  there  were  means  in  existence ;  there 
were  certain  funds  in  the  possession  of 
the  church,  which  misht  fairly  be  applied 
to  that  purpose.    Of  course,  he  meant 
that  those  funds  might  be  applied  by 
degrees  to  the  remedv  of  the  evil ;  not 
that  a  large  sum  should  be  taken  at  once 
from  the  church  property  to  be  so  applied. 
But,  be  repeated,  that  as  the  occasion 
aro^e,  there  were  certain  funds  belonging 
to  the  church,  which,  in  many  respects, 
^at  highly    beneficed,    and  could   well 
afford  such  an  application.    What    the 
nght  hon.  geutleman  had  said  of  the 
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|;rant8  to  the  Scotch  Church  hadnobear- 
mg  on  the  present  question.  Between 
the  grant  of  last  year  of  50,000/.  to  that 
church,  and  the  proposed  grant  of 
500,000/.  there  was  no  analogy.  Had 
the  establiNhed  church  in  Scotland  any 
funds  which  could  enable  it  to  aflbrd  to 
do  without  such  assistance  ?  None  what* 
ever.  If,  therefore,  it  were  required  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  extent  of  that 
establishment,  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  done,  was  by  a  parliamentary 
grant.  But,  it  did  not  follow,  becautte 
there  existed  a  necessity  of  voting  a  sum 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Scotland,  which  possessed  no 
funds,  that  it^was  therefore  just  or  expe- 
dient to  vote  a  sum  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England, 
which  possessed  very  extensive  funds. 
Would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  say  that 
the  grant  was  required  by  any  call  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  England  for  addi« 
tional  accommodation  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  worship  ?  There  had  been  no 
such  call.  There  had  not  been  a  single 
petition  presented  on  the  subject.  Would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  say  that  any 
deterioration  had  taken  place  in  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  country  ?  So  far 
from  it,  that,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  own  statement,  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  be  had  already  alluded,  the 
people  of  England  were  **  a  religious 
people."  He  (Mr.  H.)  was  convinced 
that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
of  England  had  very  much  increased 
[cries  of  hear,  hear  !j.  The  right  hoiu 
gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  he  ( Mr. 
H.)  had  fallen  into  a  contradiction. 
What  he  meant  was,  not  that  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  people  had  increased,  bjr 
the  building  of  churches,  in  consequence 
of  the  act  of  1817,  but  that  it  had  in- 
creased, during  a  period  beginning  much 
earlier.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
religious  feelmg  of  the  people  of  England 
had  materially  increased  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  revolutionary  war. 
Since  that  period  he  was  convinced  that 
their  improvement,  in  point  of  religion 
and  morality,  had  been  much  beyond 
what  was  generally  imagined.  Those 
wlA>  had  the  best  means  of  lodging,  and 
who  had  attended  to  the  subject,  all  ac- 
knowledged the  vast  improvement  that 
had  taken  place,  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis, where  it  waa  least  to  have  been 
expected.  All  that  improvement,  how- 
ever,  occurred  without  any  call  for  new 
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churches.  It  woi  true  thai*  aocording  to 
ili«  parliamentdr J  paperfy  it  appeared  that 
fipce  th^  passing  of  tbe  initlion  a^t  in 
l^lTy  there  bad  been  forty rthree  appUi 
catipns  for  new  churehes.  That  was  yery 
natural.  When  the  people  knew  that  a 
isertain  spm  had  been  voted  by  parliament 
for  a  particular  purpose*  it  was  not  sur-i 
pp'sioK  ^h^^  ^bere  should  be  plenty  of 

{^#r^ot|s  desirous  of  sharing;  it.  Indeed, 
pr^y^-ibree  was  a  verj^  trifling  number  of 
appjicationsi  considering  the  noq^ber  of 
^iKrictSi  and  the  tfmouot  of  the  populfr- 
tiw  in  which,  and  by  whonii  according 
lo  (be  chancellor  of  the  EKcbequeri  thd 
want  of  accommodation  was  felt.  It  waf 
sieged  by  the  right  hpn,  gentleman,  that 
there  ware  a  great  many  places  in  the 
.CQfimry,  in  whinb  tbe  inhabitanta  were 
.totally  without  the  means  of  resorting  to 
ab^rohea  of  the  national  establishment. 
Jif  (Mr.  H.)  believed  that  thene  might 
J^  some  places  in  that  situation  i  and 
/eertainly  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon* 
gentieman,  that  whenever  the  people 
were  totally  without  tiie  means  of  resort* 
jog  to  churches  of  the  national  ^stabtishr 
iQMnt^  ayomjBthiag  ought  to  be  done  to  put 
f hem  m  possession  of  thai  benefit.  Butt 
'bo  beggied  leave  to  observe,  that  the 
^pers  on  which  the  right  boat  geptlemtts 
{funded  his  observations*  were  not  at  a|) 
io  be  relied  on.  In  proof  of  this,  ha 
.would  mention  what  vss  the  faot«  withii^ 
bis  own  experiepAe,  in  the  oity  of  Wesftr 
minfter.  WbcD  he  bad  last  addressed 
abe  House  on  this  queitioo,  he  bad  exr 
4ires8e4  hjs  doAibts  ottbe  propriety  of  the 
.vroposfid  grant.  Upon  going  home  bf 
Aad  looked  at  tbe  parliamentary  papets, 
And  aummed  up  the  number  of  ^naw 
who  were  stated  Co  bo  wiMM>ut  tbe  maaos 
fif  rc|)ij^ious  inftructioa  in  the  oity  (rf* 
Westminster ;  when  he  found  it  slatedi 
that  ifi  six  parishes  out  of  eight  there 
irere  183,000  individuals  without  any 
diurchaccompiodatlon,  he  became  alarmr 
jed,  and  thought  he  bad  acted  en  wrong 
grounds,  and  must  eventually  veto  for 
tbo  right  hoo.  ffentleman's  proposition* 
Thns  feeling,  he  had  coneeiyed  it  his  dnty 
to  make  as  extensive  an  inquiry  as  time 
would  permit,  into  tbe  state  qf  (be  case  in 
tbe  o^y  of  Westminster.  Jf  hon.  gentle* 
men  would  have  the  goodness  to  torn' 
to^  tbe  page^  of  the  papers  wbieb  con- 
tained the  returns  respecting  the  city  of 
WestoMASter,  they  would  find  it  stated, 
that  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's  HMOTor- 
equare,  th^  was  a  defideacy  for  83iM7> 
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individuals*  This  wee  ^iib|k94  fvon 
Ibo  popuUlioA  c^^lf^vu^  of  tj^  jemr  1821, 
including  every  Ijiving  heidsg^  Of  coum 
thereforoi  there  woi^  many  ii^dipTiduala  is 
that  number>  infiint^  the^  si(ck,  ihei  Imwa, 
the  agedi  &o.  who  could  t^  ^  r^^lsaaed 
among  those  in  want  of  obuv^  ^qeo^uoo' 
dation.  Qn  the  froo  of  Ihei  atatevKot, 
thereforot  ttiere  wiui  eveajt  eatnggeratioa 

It  should  b<a  obaerved  alsoi !» tW  way. 

that  there  were  Qortaia  ohwrcjwa  tBlucK 
owing  to  poQoliar  ciroum4tSOC#%  were 
extremely  thi!onged.  Vffi^.  ^upoh  9f  Sa. 
James's  for  instance,  iii  e^yscfyiettoe  of 
tbe  popuUur  preaohiog  of  on^  oC  tins  oaosi 
exalted  mepabera  P^  the  Chstf^HA  ohaircbi 
was  so  orowdedt  thai  any  qi^  WAahliv  ts 
engage  a  pew  a9wM  ovpi^t  ia  weat  aoiasa 

years  ^fore  ho  ^qqld  olMm  i^     $a  ^ 

tractive  w^  U^ft  I%cre4  ^quea^of  ths 
dean  of  Canteriuiry,  ^M  f^mntB  £ac 
seaM  in  tUm  qhurebi  wor^  told  tha|r  tb^ir 
names  might  bo  piit  op  the  li«i(  bat  \hat 
i|  was  impossible  to  ^fodiot  wkep.  tlieir 
wishes  could  b^  eov^pGo^i  wth^  Xo  go 
back  to  St,  Qe(ffge'«^  Haneve9>-MgHva 
On  inquiry,  ho  found  tha^  ^h»k  cbtv^h  mm 
quite  fuiU,  and  ih^%  it  w%^  in^poaaible  ts 
(ibtaio  a  place  in  it,  UapipoMe^  b^wver 
that  there  were  ibree  ^apei%  qf  ^aie  is 
tha  pariahs  Into  the  state  ot  tbqi^  ehapA 
he  had  made  f^  4>U0f  Qt  a^  is^^wjr  %fc  he 
oeuld.  la  the  aesy  fifsA  ^  foaod  tast 
hese  wM  ao  waai  of  %graawmodatioa 
whatever>.  He  wealWaA^AbaN^uoydep- 
stood  that  ttvat  waa  full.  A  t^d,  wa^ 
oQt  full ;  et  lesi^t  accammcidlJ^yoL  m^%  hs 
had  ia  itt  It  appeared  th^  ih^t  th^ 
eharoh  waA  MW  ind  thai  one  oif  ibc 
fihapels  wa«  fqll:  thai  mi^ilhw  aC  t^a  qUar 
pels  was  aot  qaite  M\;  qw^i^^iB^aot 
full  at  flit  It  waa  evidaat*  therefose  thi^ 
implicit  seUaaee  qould  iH>tlia  placqd  upos 
the  returea^  Hewaald  go  neat  to  St. 
Anae\iparifiiL  Thed^iaaoyofaacoiama- 
dation  m  that  pamb  waa  a^tod  to  e^taod 
to  H«2lfi  individuals*  H^  hadmadeaauict 
inquiry  into  the  aiaonnt  of  acooauMdatiae 
in  iftfil  parish*  it  ^ntained  oo  ebopal  of 
easOf    Th^se  wore,  hovavor,  only  1,400 

houses  ia  the  parUht  %M  he  fowd  (hat 

there  was  plenty  of  ifOAm  ia  the  chur ch« 

Whee>  theraforoi  it  ^m  iteteda  \hat 
th^rp  were  Hfi\Bi  ipdividoel^  unacooAH 
modated,  it  wai  evi4f  tit\y  <^  npstincorce^ 
statemMti  anA  p^qw  that  the  papais 

could  aql  be  trqst^d.  ^e  WOMM  now 
proceed  tp  ^t.  J§mea*a  parish.  The  de- 
ficiency in  l|t.  James'i  parish  w¥  fMttod 

ia  the  papers  tofiaoont  to  26|31B  b4ivi4* 
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uals.  Il  wat  very  trae»  that  the  chttrch 
was  ^ttite  full.  But  he  had  inquired  re- 
specting chapelt  of  ease;  and  he  found,  in 
the  first  place,  that  in  the  new  church  of 
St.  Piiilip,  although  it  was  nearly  full, 
there  were  seats  to  let,  and  that  there 
were  several  other  chapels  of  ease  in  the 

farisb,  in  which  places  could  be  obtained, 
le  now  came  to  St.  Martin's  parish.  The 
deficiency  in  that  parish  was  stated  at  SS* 
752  individuals ;  but  he  found  that  it  was 
very  easy  to  obtain  accomoiodation  in  the 
church  itself.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
f^aret*s  the  deficiency  was  stated  at  20,687 
individuals.  It  was  true  that  the  church 
itself  was  completely  full;  but  there  were 
three  chapels  of  ease  in  the  parish,  in 
which  accommodation  could  be  obtained 
without  any  difficultpr.  In  the  parish  of 
St,  John's  the  deficiency  was  stated  at 
l4,Sd9  individuals.  In  that  parish  the 
church  was  not  at  all  full,  and  he  had  been 
informed  by  one  of  the  sextons,  that  even 
on  a  late  occasion,  when  a  sermon  was 
preached  there,  which  it  wassuppoied 
would  attract  a  crowd,  there  was  abun* 
dant  room  for  a  hundred  persons.  The 
same  person  also  told  him,  thst  he  had 
never  heard  any  complaints  of  a  want  of 
accommodation  in  tlie  parish.  Thus  he  bad 
gone  through  six  of  the  parishes  of  West* 
minster,  and  proved,  that  no  deficiency 
of  accommodation  existed  in  any  of  them; 
and  he  understood,  that  the  same  was  the 
case  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Paurs,  Covent* 
garden  and  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  There 
were  other  points,  however,  which  it  was 
desirable  to  ascertain.  He  had  certainly 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that  in  some  of  the 
fashionable  churches  when  any  celebrated 
preacher  officiated,  thoie  churches  were 
completely  filled.  The  same  complaint 
was  nowever  made  in  the  Dissenting  cha- 
pels. In  the  parishes,  of  St.  James's  West- 
minster, the  Orange-street  chapel,  for  in- 
stance, was  thronged  to  excess.  But  was 
that  any  argument  fbr  building  Dissenting 
chapels  i  He  had  also  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  inquire  whether,  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  there  was  any  apparent  de- 
fideocy  in  the  attendance  on  church  wor- 
ahip.  Every  authority  that  he  had  been 
able  to  consult  on  the  subject,  assured 
bhn  that  there  was  no  siich  thing.  There 
was  hardly  a  respectable  shopkeeper  or 
other  householder,  who  did  not  go  to 
t  place  of  worship  every  Sunday  morning. 
It  would  even  be  reckoned  disgraceful; 
tnd  he  would  be  pointed  at  by  his  neigh« 
hours  if  he  did  not  do  sa  He  trusted, 
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therefore,  that  he  had  proved,  that,  in  the 
place  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent the  want  of  accommodation  represen- 
ted as  existing  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, was  not  at  all  felt.  He  would  now 
beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  probable  efiect  even  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  own  proposition,  m 
certainly  was  not  one  who,  because  all 
could  not  be  done  that  it  was  desirable  to 
do,  would  have  nothing  at  all  done.  But 
if  Uie  deficiency  alleged  in  the  paper  were 
well-founded,  the  proposition  of  Ihe^ight 
hon.  gentleman  would  scarcely  amount 
to  do  any  thing.  He  ( Mr.  H. )  was  willing 
to  allow  that  there  were  certain  isolated 
districts,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing 
parts  of  tne  country,  and  in  which  perhaps 
many  of  the  parishioners  were  very  distant 
from  the  church,  ir  which  the  erection  of 
new  churches  might  be  very  expediebt. 
But  he  was  talking  now  ot  the  genersl 
effect  of  theproposed  measure  on  the  coun- 
try at  large.  It  appeared  that  the  million 
of  money  which  had  already  been  expeo^ 
dpA  in  the  building  of  churches,  had 
only  provided  for  the  accommodation 
of  158386  persons.  The  SOOfiOOh 
therefore  whicn  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
now  proposed  to  vote  would  only  provide 
for  about  77,000  persons.  But  had  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calculated 
the  sum  that  would  be  necessary  to  give 
accommodation  to  the  3,024*,  148  individ- 
uals, who,  according  to  the  papers,  were 
in  want  of  it  ?  If  parliament  went  on  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  those  individ* 
uals— and  according  to  the  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman  it  would  be  proposed  to  do  so  W 
ilegrees— if  he  knew  any  thing  of  arithme- 
tic, it  would  cost  twenty  millions  of  money. 
It  was  a  simple  rule  of  three.  If  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  153,886  individ- 
uals required  a  million,  what  would  it  re- 
quire to  provide  for  3,024,14^  itidividuals  f 
The  answer  was,  nearly  twenty  millions 
of  money.  Whst  part  of  the  population 
of  the  n  hole  country  was  3^024,148  i  Not 
one  fourth.  If  the  right  hon.  gentlenian's 
statement  was  true,  and  there  was  a  real 
crying  want  in  the  country  of  religious  in- 
struction, it  was  undoubtedly  a  matter 
of  primary  importance,  and  parliament 
must  give  the  money.  It  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  accommodation,  in  the 
churches  should  not  be  provided  for  the 
people  if  it  were  wanted.  But,  if  it  would 
cost  twenty  millions  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  the  number  of  individuals  to 
which  he  bad  adverted,  it  would  cost  rixty 
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mlUoQ^  to  pro?Ue  for  the  wbolt  (ioprii- 
tion  pf  the  country.  To  go  on,  tborefor^i 
building  qfaurdiet  in  thif  way  would  be  to 
Bwbwk  the  country  in  an  expeow  wbich 
nothing  but  a  matter  pf  ?ital  ntfCfiMity 
could  juf  tify*  Baforo  be  agreed  to  yote 
thif  tuniy  tlierafore»  it  waa  exfiedieot  to 
H^perfain  from  the  right  bon.  geotleiDan> 
whether  be  meant  to  proceed  on  the 
present  scale  ?  If  the  want  really  existed, 
parliament  could  not*  on  the  right  boo. 
gentlemafi's  own  principles»  refiiseto  pro- 
vide for  it*  He  (Mr.  H.)  bad  before 
dtetedy  thi^  if  the  neceiiity  esist^»  any 
pnewhoobgecM  ^  the.  proposed  jpnmt 
;was  bound  to  show  how  the  deficiency 
might  otherwise  be  f  uppU^dt  Now,  he 
thought  bp  could  find  a  way  of.  supplying 
|t  fuiich  less  objectionable  than  the  way 
proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Excbe- 
l|uer»  Wbf  re  could  be  the  objection  to 
ipHime  double  senriceSf  Qr»  if  required* 
treble  servioest  in  the  present  churches? 
2ie  could  see  none*  Tnose  who  were  ac* 
^uaipted  with  the  modes  of  religious  wor- 
anip  ,00  the  continent*  knew  that  the 
iphurcbes  were  open  at  jix  in  the  morning 
fortbp  pulrppse  of  commencing  the  sertices 
pf  the  day.  He  koew  Tcry  wel^  that  the 
diSerenoe  between  the  Roman  Catbolic 
#pd  the  Protestant  religion  prevented  any 
plosp  apology  between  thetii.  He  knew 
that  the  masses  of  the  farmer  were  very 
abort,  setdopi  exceediag  a  quarter  of  an 

tour,  an4  tbat  several  masses  were  cele* 
raled  at  the  same  time,  in  different  parts 
of  toe  churcfet  He  still  maintained,  how«. 
AVer,  tbet  qur  churchea  might  open  at  a 
psucb  earb'er  fieriod  than  at  present,  and 
tbat  two  senricfs  might  be  performe4 
jpstead  of  one,  and  if  two  were  not  enough 
tbep  three.  Of  course  the  individual 
by  whom  those  additional  services  were 
performed,  would  be  entitled  to  additional 
remuneration.  But  that  would  be  a  very 
diSecept  thing  from  taking  from  the  peopfe 
fiOOtOOOk  at  once;  and  that,  too,  on  what 
be  must  call  a  speculation.  There  was  also 
gpiltber  plan  which  had  been  mentioned 
the  o^her  evening  by  the  bon.  member  for 
Midburf  t.  That  plan  was,  tbat  where  a 
commmitj  was  so  large  as  to  be  unable 
to  find  rf  om  in  the  parisb  church,  they 
abould  themselves  erect  a  new  building 
Ant  religious  worship,  and  chooae  a  pastor 
of  their  own.  There  was  great  blierality 
in  the  country,  espedaUy  pa  pll  mattesf 
Coni>ected  wub  relighm;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  there  were  manycommuoitiea, 
whOf  if  they  had  the  oppostuni^  given 
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them  of  ohooBUig  their  own  pastor,  woiridl 

acquiesce  in  tfatf  plan.    Indeed,  wmdk.  a 
thing  was  frequently  done  as  a  profiudble 
mode  of  employing  capital.  CurxoB*aireei 
chapel  had  been  built/  be  believed,  byr  the 
Curaon   family}  it  was  well  fiUed,  and 
answered  extremely  well.    The  more  gen^ 
teel  the  neighbouraood,   of  conree    tbe 
more  lucrative  such  a  speculation  bacame. 
He  Ittd  a  friend  in  his  eye,  wbo  had  toJd 
him  that  having  lately  let  a  piece  of  groaud 
for  the  purpoae  of  buildieg  a  house  ttpoo^ 
be  was  much  surprised  to  find  that,  instead 
of  a  house,  a  diapd  had  been  bidk  apaa 
it.    What  was  thus  done  in  a  fow  caeca 
might  be  done  very  extensivelj.    He  was 
persuaded  that  if  there  was  a  general  no* 
derstanding  that  communitiea  «o«dd  be 
allowed  to  chdhse  their  own  paatora,  tbcfw 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  procorii^  the 
erection  of  as  many  new  places  of  wonbip 
aa  oould  possibly  lie  reqmred.    Thare  waa 
one  danger  against    which  it   would  ba 
neeessary  to  guard,  and  that  waa,  lest  the 
congregation  pf  these  new  placea  of  wort 
ship  should  degenerste  into  schiamaticsk 
Otherwise  there  would  be  as  many  varioas 
forms  of  worship  in  the  country  as  iheie 
were  places  of  worship.    What  ha  ahottU 
propose,  therefore,  was,  tbat  wbeva  the 
community  built  a  new  place  of  wonhip 
and  as  a  conseouence  chose  their  pastor 
he  should  be  liimle  to  the  approbation  ef 
his  diocesan.    The  bi«hop  of  tbe  dfiootae 
ought  assuredly  to  have  a  veto  oa  his  ap» 
pointment.    That  was  bis  view  of  the  sob« 
ject.    It  might  appear  to  some  to  be  alij- 
beral,  and  to  be  too  fiivoursble  to  she 
church  of  England    doctrine.    But  he 
owned  he  was  desirous  that  that  docirine 
should  be  maintained;  and  therefore  it 
waa  that  he  wished    the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  possess  a  veto  not  to  elect  the 
pastor  but,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  da* 
dare  hia  disapprobation  of  him.    To  each 
apian  as  this  he  could  see  no  objectioa 
whatever*    The  right  bon.  gentlemaa  had 
talked  of  a  paltry  regard  for  pounda  ahiU 
Gags  and  pence.    He  was  sorry  to  bear 
sudi  language  from  achanoeliorof  tbe 
Exchequer,  and  especially  at  the  ooa^i. 
mencement  of  hia  career.  Unquesiionably 
the  saving  of  auch  a  sura  as  500,00(M.  waa 
well  deserving  of  the  right  hoiu  gaatte 
man*a  attention.    To  all  that  waatoh« 
added  the  Act,  that  no  complaiata-  haci 
been  made  by  the  people  of  a  want  of  ac* 
commodation.  Sincehe  had  had  the  hoaou* 
ofaaeaiia  that  Haase hia  doarshad  off 
course  been  opea  tahiaconstitaenls>    IW 
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pMMi  c  diere  wm  MtMelj  an  •ccunenee 
•Q  irbieh bacouU lay h» finger reiMct- 
iDg  wiiA  tome  eocnplaiBt  had  not  oeea 
OMide..  lliera  were  ooinpleinu  of  aeti  0f 
pmiwlin  1  f  hrm  were  complatttteof  acts  of 
gaeirtifrtea  Bat,  aever  hid  be  bea^d  t 
aiilgle  ooapkiat  of  the  waetof  religknu 
ioiiraolioa.  Looldag  ai  the  suMeer^ 
aht^rnfeirg,  la  the  poiat  of  ne#  m  Whitm  he 
kaA  oottiidered  it,  he  watf  boond  iki  hoaMr 
«ad*beiiesiy,  topropeee  to  the  coiaiitlei 
aha  leidk  of  tbat  eeneidenitioD  m  the 
alMpe  of  eevofil  r^eolutiong.  Thete  re- 
aolmeOty  wbicbbadaalriet  refisreaoeld 
the  <icta<uiedin  the  fttott  on  whidi  the 
right  boa*  geotleeuui  had  liMnded  hie 
moiiaiir  were  aa  follow  i— 

«•  That  it  afpears  to  thii  eommittee, 
that  the  aaai  or  one  aiiUioB  iteriiM  has 
aliwady  been  grabted  out  of  the  pab&  re- 
Tantiea  for  the  boilding  of  cburchet;  and 
tliat  th#  atimber  of  individdalft  pifovidedt 
aad:  abaai  to  be  provided,  with  oharch  ao* 
cdohaMdation*  by  the  expenditare  of  that 
auoBv  doet  aot  exoedd  159»S86  peraona. 

•«  Tiiat  it  appears  to  this  coanaittee, 
Ihaft  a  forther  toaa  of  SOOJOOOL  is  now  te^ 
•utred  by  hia  majcsty^a  chanoeUoi'of  the 
Bso^ieiiaer  for  tlie  same  object* 

•*  Thai  ii  appears  to  tins  connittee, 
that  ia  179  plaees  or  parishes  only,  more 
than  three  millions  of  indiriduab  are  star* 
ad^b^r  the  parKamentary  retoma  to  be  on* 
prandedwiehchorch  accoaunodatioa;  and 
that,  aecordioa  to  the  rate  of  the  soma  al- 
ready  gfanteo,  and  the  accommodation 
tiiaffeby  procured^  it  woidd  cost  the  na< 
tion  nearly  twenty  millioaa  of  money  to 
priDYide  for  the  deficiency  above  stated  in 
179  parishes  or  places  only,  besides  what 
would  be  wanted  fot  otbier  parts  of  the 
Uagdoasi. 

«« That  it  appeals,  therefore,  to  this 
eaasoiittee,  that  some  other  mode  than 
that  flroposed  by  his  majesty's  cbanoellor 
a^sbe  Eoccheqaer  sboalil  be  adopted,  for 
praridioip  for  whatever  deficiency  nay 
amiatte  educating  the  people  of  tbis-coim* 
try  JO'  the  doemnes  of  the  estabKsbed 
oharch  ;t  aad  that  it  is  mespMient  to 
naha  tsxr  further  pathaaieotary  giiaii  ibr 
tl»  WUiog'of  dnaabea." 

llRi  Saerata^  Ferf  felr  hioaseirbcltiifd 
la  aehuhwiaig^  that  nothing  could  btf 
tMNfiMr  than  the  princifde  on  which  the 
beat  aenberfor  Wevtminster  rested  hia 
psapasitiao^  aad  aothmg  more  liberal  iuid 
haabmia^the  dignicr  of  tbe^sidbjaU 
IB  whichihrhen^  gPHMW* 


nan  had  eoddaiBted  his  Argntneat.  The 
hon«  nemher  aderittcd,  aad  very  ptoperiyi 
that  the  itndatenance  of  th6  natiomd  ret* 
ligion  was,  and-  ooght  to  be,  the  narsM 
mount  object  of  the  legislature*  Ail  the 
hoR»  gentmaaa  rieoairra  was^  ample  proel 
of  the  aeressity  of  ibakii^.the  ei^ertioa 
now  proposed*  The  hen.  gentfenan  ad*^ 
niHed,  that  if  iha  ohiwoh  escablilbannt 
stood  hi  aeed  of  soppoit,  be  would  be 
one  of  Ae  foftaioat  n  aflbrdmg  it.  But 
thehta*  gentlenaa  had  eadeavoored  ta 
reduce  the  Ibroe  and  wesken  the  mdidh^ 
of  the  argaknent^  of  hia  rig^t  boa*  firieaa^ 
AtditwooU  now  be  his  duty  to  show  diat 
the*  boo.  geildeannhadnot  been  suooess^ 
ful  ia  that  attempt«  The  fint  positionaai 
somed  by  the  bon.  geotMnaa  watf  that 
there  was  aa  hmaadiite  aam  of  .talMous 
histnictlonraBd  that  it!  was  clear  uiMi 
was  not,  othbrwise  there  woald  have  been 
a  call  fi>r  it  on  the  part  of  the  people  6t 
England,  Now,  in  the  first  plactf,  he 
wond  observoi  dnt  even  if  ibe  people 
were  hidiflerent  oa  the  sobjectf  that  wtaa 
no  reason  why  they  shooid  aot  besapplMl 
whh  the  nehns  or  obtnaiog  rellf^toos  hi* 
itructlon.  But,  that  Waa  not  the  iaot. 
Piaviooa  to  the  paniog  of  tbe  a^  of  18I7| 
appHcationa  were  mMofren  varioosparii 
of  the  country,  calfing  for  aastacance*  &1 
that  year,  parliament  appointed  a  eonnia^ 
sion  to  suMiiotend  the  applicalionof  aadT* 
Hon  voted  for theefection  of  aeWchaNiM# 
aod  since  that  period  sfl  osMs^  wbids 
wonld  otherwise  have  becor  nadr  oa  par''* 
liameat,  had  been  anade  on  that  eenni^ 
sion.  Let  ootthe  hon/g^tlenari  sen^ 
pose  that  if  that  eonlnhano  had  aotbeeif 
appointed,  calls  for-  aid  wodd  tiot  hava 
been  nade  oa  the  Hoasei  Thehon*  aea!< 
deman  had  founded  a  great  part'  of  bii 
argument  on  the  state  of  Ae  charebsa^ 
aod  chapeb  of  ease,  in  the  dly  of  WeBC«< 
minster.  It  did  not  appear  to  fam,  hoar^ 
ever,  that  any  conclusive  hifereace  coaM 
be  drawn  fVom  thehoa.  gentlenleo^s  states 
ments  on.  that  eubject.  The  hen  geatlet' 
man  said,  that  hd  had  aever  heard  #  cem^' 
plaint  in  Westminster  of  a  wartt  of  ai5oom« 
modation,  aod  that  there  was  abandanf 
rooBi  in  die  dntrchea  and  chanelsof  easei 
Ha  would  ask  Ae-  bon.  genttoitufii  #he^ 
ther  the  hMer  wete  cbajids  of  free  admfo*^ 
4oa  f  the  objeet  o^his  right  bon.  friead'e 
present  propesitian^  wai^  to  nrovide  firee 
adiaisiidtaf  iatii  akc^  of  poblic  Worsfaifr 
fbr  the  p6or«  If  the  hoa.gtotlenaflhad 
visited  only  ch^iels  whldi  were  attended* 
by  the  ileb^  a^flN  p#«^ '  vera  freqasadyi 
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•Idft  eivply  by  theniy  tiirely  he  would  not 
thencearguethatthm  wasaccooimodation 
for  tbe  poor  >  The  object  of  the  present 
grant,  he  repeated*  was  to  provide  the 
■deans  of  free  rdigious  instracttonr  and 
worship  for  the  poor.  The  hon.  gentle^ 
mta  had  also  mintaken  the  nature  of  the 
reliims  on  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
argued.  They  refened  only  to  parishes 
in  which  the  population  exceeded  4,000 
iodividiuils^  and  m  which  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  church  accommodation.  In  the 
Cishes  of  Westminster,  in  which  a  call 
accommodation  had  not  been  made, 
the.  commissioners  under  the  act  of  1817 
had  expended  little  or  none  of  the  money 
«Btruated  to  their  nianagement.  Let  the 
.House  look  at  St.  Margaret's  parish.  The 
deficiency  in  that  ^ansh  was  stated  at 
20^887  individuala ;  yet  the  commission- 
en  had  not  expended  a  single  shilling  in 
it.  Not  being  able  to  supply  all  the  defi- 
cfisntparbhcstthey  hadsuppiied  only  those 
thiscMeaof«rhichwerethemost  urgent.  In 
all  the  parishes  of  the  cky  of  Westmins- 
ter the  oommissionen  had  not  provided  ac- 
comnodationfor  niorethan  6fi00  persons. 
He  vras  sure  the  boa  memb^  would  not 
^rgu^  that  it  .waa  impossible  aceommoda* 
tieii  could  be  needed  in  Maacheater,  in 
Birmingham*  in  Walsall*  because  no  de- 
mand had  been  made  for  it  in  Westminster. 
A&d*  was  it  an  argoment  against  doing  all 
the  good  we  could,  that  it  waa  impractic- 
able to  ^  all  the  ^d  we  wished.  Was 
it  nothing  for  parliament  to  shew  a  dispo- 
aitioa  on  $he  subject  ?  Would  it  be  no 
advantage  that  even  one  member  of  every 
fsmily  abdttldhave  the  means  of  attend* 
log  olivine  worship  ?  If  the  hon.  member 
would  inquire,  he  would  find  that  ihe  at* 
tendance  on  divine  worship  of  even  a 
sin^  member  of  a  family  was  highly  de- 
airable.  It  frequently  happened,  that 
the  profligate  and  vicious  habits  of  those 
oiembers  of  a  family  who  did  not  attend 
divine  worship,  were  corrected  by  ihe 
moral  and  religious  habits  of  a  member 
vho  did  attend;  and  that  the  virtuous 
member  of  a  faanily,  frequently  succeeded 
ip  converting  ihe  criminal  part  of  it.  Even 
where  ach^d  of  the  tenderestyearshad  been 
broM^t  up  morally,  it  oran  happened 
that  It  shamed  its  parents  irom  a  vicious 
^ottfse  of  liliSf  am)  hecwm  the  instrument 
of  reqiaimim  them.  He  could  not  con- 
cede, tbemiove,  thai  the  benefit  of  the 
lol^^bouklbe  Uflsited  tothoaeto  whom 
it  vpuM  give  the  means  of  obtaining  fell- 
f^<>mi^;M^^9l?9A*    ^e  jmuid  dtnw  the 
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hon.  member's  attention  to  a  docnnieaiC^ 
which,  however,  was  not  on  the  table  oT 
the  House,  to  show  that  it  was  not  fikd j 
theproposedvotewouldbe  BOttselenssttClie 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose.  Sup- 
posing a  parish  contained  6,000  peraonsv 
and  that  1,000  at  present  attended  dirme 
service,  it  by  no  meane  followed,  that  else 
remaining  S^OOO"  were  in- want  of  nceoni- 
modation.    From  that  number  imiai  be 
deducted  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  tlioae  of 
tender  years.    He  was  not  sore  th«^  in 
every  case,  the  whole  number  of  the  dia- 
senters  ought  also  to  be  deducted.     G€»d 
forbid  that  in  a  free  country  like  Enstend 
any  man  should  be  prevented  from  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  religion  which  he  pre- 
ferred.   But,  where  dissenters  were  dis- 
senters only  because  there  was  a  defici- 
ency of  accommodation  in  the  chershea 
of  the  establishment,  that  waa  another 
question.  Such  persons,  if  accommodatkn 
were  afforded  them,  would  doubOeM  at- 
tend the  service  of  the  established  diorch, 
and  thus  the  desirable  object  of  diminisk- 
ing  the  amount  of  schism  in  the  country 
would  be  gained.    He  could  not,  there* 
fore,  in  his  calculation,  exclude  thoee  who 
were  dissenters,  not  from  conscaentiooa 
motives,  but  for  the  sound  reaaon  that 
anv  mode  of  divine  wonhip  waa  pr^er- 
able  to  none.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he 
would  calculate  the  probable  number  of  at* 
tendants  on  the  service  of  the  church, 
provided  there  were  accommodation  for 
them,  woold*be  about  a  fourth  of  the  po- 
pulation.   That  was,  supposing  there  were 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  a  town,  it  waa 
not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  if  meana 
were  afforded  for  their  attendance  m  the 
church  of  England  service,  2,500  would 
so  attend.    If  that  were  a  just  calculation 
there  was  certainly  reason  to  hope  thai 
the  good  to  be  done  by  voting  the  aom  of 
500,000^  on  the  present  occasispi  would 
not  be  so  remote  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
supposed.    Let  the  hon.  gentleman  ex- 
amine the  state  of  some  of  the  large 
towns.    The  population  of  Mandiester 
for  inatanoe,  was  estimated  at  187»O0O 
souls.    A  fourth  would  be  46,750.  There 
was  at  present  church  accommodatioii  for 
88,468 ;    so  that   there   ooly  remained 
84,888  to  be  provided  with  aeoommoda« 
tion«    The  population  of  Binaa^liara  iraa 
estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  lOOfiOO 
aottla.    A  foitfth    would  mother  escee4 
tSJMk    There  was  at  preaaatehurehac-^ 
•commodation  for  16,Q0Oi  eb  that  there 
reagMined  acaroely  lO^OOOi  to  be  pctffided 
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with  aeeomtnodattoii.    Now,  could  aoV 
one  doubt,  that  with  the  meant  anoweo, 
a  great  portion  of*  thoae  10,000  might  be 
accommodated?  ThepopolatioDofLeeda 
WAS  estimated  at  84,000.    A  fourth  was 
about  80,000.     There  was  at   lireaeot 
church  acoommodatkm  fot  10,000 ;  ao 
that  there  remained  about  lO^CNDO  to  be 
proTided  with  aocommodation.    Nothing 
could  be  more  fiJIaciout  than  the  hon. 
^^ntleman'a  argument,  that  if  the  Houae 
were  not  prepared  to  vote  twenty  milUons 
for  the  purpoM  of  providing  diurch  ac- 
commoaationa  for  the  three  million  and 
odd  who  needed  it,  thejf  ihottld  not  vote 
the  5OO«000{.  now  required  of  them.  Let 
them  do  at  much  good  ai  they  could; 
and  he  truited  they  would  with  that  turn 
of  SOOfOCCL  tow  feed,  which  would  be 
productm  of  ao  abundant  and  Taluable 
harveat.— But,  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
asked,  *^  why  thesenricea  at  the  presMt 
churchea  were  not  doubled?^    He  ad« 
mitted,  that  they  ought  to  be  to.    It  was 
a  mode  of  advantageoua  co-operation  with 
the  grant  proposed.    But,  tne  fact  was, 
that,  In  many  churches,  the  serrtces  were 
already  doubled  and  trebled.    Nay,  in 
acme,  there  were  as  many  as  five  services 
in  a  day.— With  respect  to  the  choice  of 
a  clergyman,  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster knew,  that  where  the  consent  of 
the  b»bop  and  the  patron  was  procured, 
there  was  no  difficulty  upon  tnat  head. 
The  hon.  gentlemsn  had  relerred  to  the 
stateof  die  churches  in  Westminster;  but 
what  was    the  state  of  the  churches  in 
other  places  ?    In  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  in  Halifinc,  in  Walsall,  and  Frome? 
In  Frome  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
12,400;  there  were  accommodations  in 
the  church  for  only  90a     In  Walsall  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  12,000;  the 
accommodations  were  only  for  700.    In 
Halifaxtheoopuhition  amounted  to02,850, 
and  out  or  that  number  85,480  had  no 
means  of  attending   religious   worship. 
Having  made  that  statement  to  the  House 
he  would  ask,  was  it  right  that  such  a  state 
of  diiogs  should  go  on  f  Was  it  not  right 
that  the  legislature  should  provide  for  the 
rsligious  accommodation  and  comfort  of 
tbosd  who,  though  poor,  were  yet,  he 
might  ea?,  the  sinews  and  strength  of  the 
eoiintiy  f  There  could  be  no  rations^  ob- 
JMioo  to  layinff  out  half  a  million  of 
BMNiM  on  thb  object.    As  to  the  million 
v^My  granted,  tnere  was  no  pretence  of 
• 'is?  ^^  jWog  wrong  in  the  ap- 
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penses  of  whteh  were  voted  fan  ibo  re^ri 
of  queen  Anne,  only  eleven  were  built  mi 
all;  but  out  of  the  one  million  voted  by 
the  present  parliament  there  had  bete 
nearly  a  hundred  churches  built.  The 
500,0001.  if  granted,  would  enable  them 
to  build  fifty  more.  Tfaia  would  exdte' 
the  liberality  of  individuals;  and  if  to« 
gelber  they  could  succeed  in  providing^ 
the  means  of  religious  worship  for  oneF 
member  onlv  out  of  every  fiunfly  fir' 
80^000  fiunilws,  they  would  efiectagroat 
er  good  than  they  could  aehlove  by  any 
other  application  of  the  same  sum  of 
money. 

Mr.  Jcikn  Smiih  said,  that  no  man  eonid 
feel  more  strongly  than  he  did  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  present  subject ;  but  he  wae 
not  one  of  those  who  thought  that'  the 
building  of  churches  was  alone  sufficient 
to  improve  the  morals  of  the  population.' 
He  wu  of  opinion,  that  a  grant  of  the 
public  money,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
purposes  of  educatiim,  would  be  much 
more  desirable.  He  was  by  no  means 
against  the  building  of  churches :  but, 
might  not  churchea  be  built  without  the 
aid  of  parliament  i  There  might  be  some- 
places  which  required  churches,  anfl^  from 
local  considerations,  required  tbe  aid  of 
parliament.  In  those  particular  cases,  hi^ 
would  be  the  last  to  resist  a  vote  for  the 
building  of  churches.  In  Lancashire,  and 
in  some  other  plsces,  it  might  be  found 
necessary  to  build  additional  churches? 
and,  for  that  purpose,  he  would  have  na' 
objection  to  vote  a  sum  of  100|000f„  or' 
150,000/. 

Dr.  LuMngjUm  said,  he  couldnotaccede 
to  the  arguments  which  had  been  used 
against  tTO  proposition  before  the  com"* 
mittee.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  the 
grant  was  not  only  required  by  the  neces-' 
sities  of  the  people,  but  was  demanded 
from  the  House,  no  less  as  a  measure  of 
justice  dian  of  expediency.  The  principal 
object  b  erecting  new  churches  oueht  to 
be  to  provide  seats  in  them  for  such  per- 
sons as  were  unable,  from  their  poverty, 
to  pay  any  tlung  for  such  accommodation. 
To  diis  pomt  he  had  particularly  directed . 
his  attention,  and  In  considering  it  now 
he  besought  the  atCtention  of  the  House 
to  the  ancient  law  and  principle  by  which 
it  had  been  governed.  It  must  be  in  the 
knowledge  of  many  honourable  gentlemen, 
that  there  still  remamed  unrepealed  upon 
the  statute  books,  several  acts  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elisabeth,  by  which  all  pbrsons 
who  absented  thamamvea  from  the  ap^ 
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|iicll» pMiakieik  He kaew iMt dMse aoct 
var»  o^tiMiir  tufoNed ;  Jbul  it  was  eBDtt  A 
W  Ui  piirp«M»  tbai  Ibev  flMwfetied  tte 
MMe  fonMrl J  eoHMVDfd  of  the  dulgr  and 
<i»a»rinraf  all  panoiM  allendiw  p«bli€ 
Hiwliip.  Nathuif  coiild»  dieieiore^  bo 
QMra  nwjimi  than  laleare  the*  feaidiicioQ 
■Mftiaiflt  M  Aa  Slatol0«booliy  wile  the 
piwiiliilitjr  o£  fiilfiUiii||  tha  duty  iteB|/NDed 
iv«t  f ahiw awayi.  He  woiildaven  ga  fiir- 
lI|(Kt;  let  tehad  haaid,  fraM  tha  hifbesl 
aiMiorityiO'tlia  law,  ao  opioioAaaiprataedy 
4vtt.tbai  iabahitanU  of  any  plaoe  might 
now  be  compellad  to  enlar^  the  several 
flaoatoC  wonhap  it  c<Ritaaied»  so  avto 
psovide  ovefjr  inoividoal  who*  pleased  ta 
attaod  tbean  with,  ai  seat.  He  metitioBed 
thfie  aiceiMMtanoea  to  shew*  liie  Jastioa 
<lf.  ih0  proposadvota.  Bui,  wbeB  be  eon- 
tidtpid  tbecoasei|iueiiea6  wbioh  tha  daarthi 
oCplaaea  of  puhlie  worship  must  oooasioM 
to*  thceslaUiiiicaaaleC  th^cbusch  of  Edgf^ 
Ifiadf  I .  bar  was*  Coatbat  oaovioced  oC  iie  no*- 
<IM^)I-  Tboso^eonsaipienoas'  aKaM^  thai 
tbofopi  wofO'drtirea  lo  the  aliaraatiiieof 
•bs^aliag}  tbeawaiToa  entis^ip  from  the* 
|wWic*aafyfiali<ef  God;  o»  of  tsildDf  shaltM 
i^diHapti^ngohepals »  Did  the  aianbem* 
nfs  ^at^Hpusa^  fdasoslall  of  whom  were) 
npianbnra^at  thei  eataMithad  oburoh»  tbiok 
thai  eitihea  of  .thaae  allaroati^aa  should  be* 
ffasftn|iffd4e>  the  choioeof  the  poor  ?  For 
Us-oiira.||art^  ba  waS' dseidadly. of  adif- 
f<pMiiiopNs>oii«  Let  the  House  oonsider 
wbM»wa»  tahiagr  plaeo^.  It-  wae  not  hia 
ot^c^cV  iothe  siaieiiieathe  wes  about  to 
make,  to  bold  up  in  an  ioTidious  light  die 
roNgiamsantimaataof  Darsanswho  diSered 
lfO|A.hHn4t>atlie'  wisoed  the  oburob  of 
Eiigl^ndf  to  hapre«  fair  phiy,.  and  tbht  the 
disweptara  should,  not  have  their  dooffa* 
Qpan,  while  thqie*of  thefiKSi^r  were  shut. 
At  that'iv^meat  there  waaesooiet]f.callad 
t^  tioma  Missionaiy  Sooiety».  wbioh  was 
af^aaost  eicotttiriv.ely  emplomd  in  sending: 
i(ft<W9nU  to  eveinrjpart.  of  ibe-  his^doai^. 
foMnepuf |H>ae<otooUeGting^ubsef  iptic^ns^ , 
aadanocei^liog  tho#umbefi  of  those  who* 
were-  nto^los^r.  toHbelong  to  the  establish^ 
e4<ohiwQb,  Xp  thfa«ep)ssati<inaef  that  >sa^ 
oiety  be  Xaltre]uaaot^baft4he4ald  should' 
ba^'to^opffi.  Aodf  1  whal>  tbo  natuieH  oA 
tbose4>Mraiiona ;  we^i  Um  Bmsoi  migbii 

Kliic  Roma.paaiphtst'Whieh  ba<  heMin 
baodt  and.  whichi  pusppated  lo.ba^4be; 
•oai^y'a  third .  reporl«  Soma  i^mt:  of • 
the  sooielyj  whoi  W*  beai^^|ia>aiiii|g«his* 
laboum^tbiosfh  ^tha  eoiini|tfoi  Woaaestet, 
4af«ribed  it.i»tlmt4t9Bai«  ^'liMihm' 
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attend  »desai^oii  of  dm  very  depiai 
able  slate  in  whieh  I  have  fbond  Ike  pee 
pie  of  this  dark  coun^.    It  pots   ane  « 
my  wit's  and  when  f  think  of  the  i^ 
pfwri^  of  ita  tboogbtless  iohabilJMUa.    I 
shaU  only  toueb  upon  the  manner  ia  wiiidi 
thqr  proCano  the  Holy  SsbbnUu"     IJew 
the  kanmd  deciar  aaid,  he  ftnred  Hut 
House  would  be  lost  ia  borrer  wlMa  tfaef 
should  bear  of  the  enormities  whicb  wsr 
oommitttad  by  the  people  of  tiiia  »  dark' 
eouotyr   <<  Tnei  phy  aMinst  cnoh  ochci 
atlbet*ballj  and  at  faiurlmg  in  a  fieUad* 
joining  to  the  eborob*  Some  of  them  pis/ 
at  fivesy  seme  al  ball,  some  wrkh  sticks 
upon  tbegreao^somogo  tathemcrwiib 
linesepdneis^andtheyeuihefbolbaesci' 
(Ob,  mansiioual'):  <<  assemble  logetbsr. 
and  spend  the*  evening  ia.  aooial  minh.*' 
Tbe  aroaloua  agent  reoommaaded  dbai  a 
mansb-should  be  immediately  caaMaaaosd* 
and  thai, imrastad in gospelarmoar^ ihejr 
should  go  from  house  ta  houaa  (and  ibit 
waS'  UteraUir  done!  to  ooUect  aubserip- 
tbns,.  theobjedof  whieh  wee  to  apiasd 
the  psogrem  of  dissent  through  the  be* 
nigbled  eounty  of  Woreeatar.    He  ev 
sorry  th^t  these  labojUffs  shoidd  go  en  as- 
iatetfUQied.    He-  deplored  the  mrninrt'  ia 
which' doctrines  were  i»ropagated,  whidu 
if  they  gianed'  a  fast  bold  upon  the  oMi 
of  the- people,  would  be  produelive  of  is* 
finite  misebieftr    He  would  net  conysit 
such  dootrinee  with  those  of  tbe  esse* 
blished  ohuioh ;  aad  it  waa-  becaoae  be 
wished  to  see  tbe  establishment  open  s 
proper  foodag^  as  regarded  tbe  diarenieia, 
that  he  should  auppore  the  pmseot  Toce. 
There  waa  another  paper  whiob  porpovied 
to  be  an  nooount  of  the  moatmy-peayer 
meetmgi*    One  preaohar  was  appointed 
t^  begin,  another  to  go  on,  and  n  thitd 
ta'Oooclttde>;  and  the  end  of  sH  thie  wsi 
to  obtain  sebaoriptiooa     Tbe  nsischief 
whiob  bad  been  already  done  hry  thsse 
practioas  waa  infinite;  sod  with  hm  gaad* 
«rill  they  should  do-  no  morew    It  bsd 
been  askadv  why  did  net  tbe  mcmWii  of 
the  cbosch^  of  Enghmd  suhaarlbe  sad 
build' ohurohea  as  the  dissetew  had  bait 
obepeb?    He  rofdied  becmtso  d»ey  hsd 
been  avoostaased*  end  moreover  ware  ea* 
dlledi  to  the  enjoymentaf  plaoaeiaf  pi*- 
Uoweishipwitboatauhscribmgi  Alibough 
itf isofdd'be  eaay  for  Ibo-cieh  toaubacribey 
it was> h^ood> the  pawarof  the* lam  a^ 
flueatlode  so.    To.ihe  prOpaaitma  whieh 
bad  been  ihiawshoot  for*veaii^gJn  ihe  itf* 
babitaatatheti^  ^' ^'^^^^'^^^^ST 
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«»bitcted.  H«  had  had  iha  banoar  af 
being  cooaael  in  the  OMe  of  a  parith  ia 
the  ciiv  of  London,  where  the  electiaa 
«rat  dupuCad.  A  regular  ecmtiny  of 
voces  aniued,  and  the  litigation  occupied 
five  whole  years.  Withoot,  however, 
eotoring  into  the  details  of  aH  the  bms- 
chiefs  with  which  this  mode  was  fraught, 
bia  objeotion  to  it  was  mainly,  that  the 
necessary  canvass  was  degrading  to  the 
dignity  of  the  establishment;  and,  after 
all.  it  did  not  tend  to  place  in  the  pulpit 
that  dergymaa  who  wss  most  fit  for  Uie 
aituatiao.  It  had  rather  the  effect  of  ap- 
pointing what  was  called  '*a  popular 
preachar*'-*one  of  those  who  inade  na 
acniple  of  sending  his  hearers  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  other  world— a  doc<» 
trine,  wnich,  however  comfortabla  it  might 
be  to  some  persons»  by  no  means  suited 
his  (Dr.  L*s>  notimis.  It  was,  as  ho 
hirasbly  apnreoended,  the  doty  of  a  el^r* 

gymao  or  toe  church  of  England  to  abide 
y  the  doctrines  he  had  sworn  to  main* 
tain,  and  to  court  the  favour  pf  ao  one» 
It  had  been  asserted  by  tho  boo.  member 
for  Westmtaster,  that  there  was  a  auffl* 
cient  number  of  chapels  in  that  rity* 
This  he  denied.    He  laved  In  Westmin- 
ster, and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  not  only 
lor  his  family,  but  for  his  servants.    lie 
did  not  eomphui  of  this  for  himself  t  it 
was  his  doty  to  payi  and  he  did  it  choer- 
f ally.    Bot,  hew  could  tho  poor  iJbrd  to 
do  it?     Let  the  House  consider  how 
many  poor  persons  there  were  within  a 
asilc  af  the  house,  who  oat  of  their  eani- 
ings  could  aibrd  nothing  Ibr  such  a  pui> 
pose,  and  from  whom,  too,  nothing  ought 
•o  be  required.    He  had  one  objection  to 
make  to  the  <^ialions  oftho  comroisslofr* 
ers  for  buikhag  churches;  it  was«  that 
their  expendituia  waa  on  too  large   a 
scale.     He  thought  that  at  least  they 
should  furnish  one  fteo  sitting  fiir  every 
5L  they  eacpanded.    Ho  obSeted,  too, 
that  the  bill,  while  it  provided  thai  the 
livinge  of  the  new  chunahos  should  not  bo 
held  by  the  incumbent  of  the  mother 
charcb,  had  net  also  provided-  against 
their  hemg  hold  by  persona  alresdj  in 
poasession  of  other  beoefioeab    He  ap« 
paaled  toi  tho  good  saaso  of  the  House 
whether,  if  tho  ansa  of  IMt  was  not 
•■ougb  to  ensoro  a  oompelsrt  disehirge 
•fthedoty,  751^  (iSBd  no  sore  weidd  bo 
F^  ta  sjipendJary  caiatef^  would  eflbct 
theaurposa  Tbii  be  piuaosad  to  remedy 
A^^aoamttae.    tbe bta. and latfnad! 

wj  aoaeifmgi  iob 


the  peopk  of  this  eonnlry,  in  many  p1aai% 
stood  much  In  need  of  places  af  Worshlp^t 
and  that  it  was  the  bouoden  duty  of  pBr<» 
liament  to  provide  sueh  placas.  For  so 
long  as  the  wmit  of  ehurehaa  was  Mt, 
wo  lone  would  crime  increaset  and,  Iba 
more  me  service  of  the  established  ehurdi 
was  enforced,  the  greater  would  be  tb* 
secuHty  for  the  morals,  the  eomfort,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  sorry  to  ob* 
trade  himself  upon  the  attentfoo  of  Um 
House,  but  really,  after  Ae  speech  of  tha 
hon.  and  learned  aentleman,  ne  cottld  not 
sit  silent.  He  confessed  he  hod  never  heatd 
a  speech  with  more  regret,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  speech  so  IHtle  appllcsble  td 
the  subject.  A  more  imfeir  allusioa  had 
never  beea  made,  than  that  of  his  hon« 
and  lenmed  friend  to  previoiis  acts  oT 
parliament.  Ho  was  greatlv  surprised  t(» 
have  heard  a  reference  made  to  the  teti 
of  Elisabeth,  by  which  Protestants  were 
compelled  to  attend  divine  worship. 
SuMy  bis  hon.  and  learned  fUend  must 
have  mgotten  the  principle  upon  whidf 
those  acu  were  fomided.  Thoy  wefe 
passed,  in  pohit  of  fact,  to  pfedilde  per^ 
sons  of  all  denominations,  from  attending 
any  place  of  divine  worship,  except  thcf 
ehuich  of  England.  Did  not'  his  hon: 
and  learned  IHend  know  that  .those  acts 
were  passed  in  sopport  of  the  acts  of 
Henry  8th  aller  his  separation  Hwrn  the 
ehurcn  cf  Rome;  and  that  they  wer^  di-* 
rected  against  the  church  of  Rome  alone  ? 
Be  was  at  a  lorn  to  ditcorer  how  those  sta^ 
tutes  could  be  made  to  apply  in  the  pre^ 
sent  day,  union  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  meant  to  resort  to  compulsion  id 
procure  attendance  at  divine  worship. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  been 
equally  unfortunate  to  a  subscqoent  pro* 
position  which  he  bad  laid  down.  He 
said,  that  he  wished  tho  churdi  to  have 
fkir  phqr;  and,  to  pursuance  of  thar 
opinion,  he  had  read  some  extracts  from 
a  pamphlieti  or  letter,  for  aught  he  knew^ 
written  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
hhnsdf.  Ht  did  not  mean  to  say  thar 
that  waa  the  ease  in  the  present  instance* 
but  he  really  waa  at  m  Ibsa  to  know  Ibr 
woai  pttfposo  tha^  document  bad  beeit 
foau,  uiflesa  hm  non.  anw  mamed  ftiend* 
meant  to  coQimence  a  cmscd^  agahst  aS 
dissentarsi  Had* hi*  hoir.  aod  loamod 
ftibod  fotd  what  bad'  beew  written  of 
«rUlii.  WasMy*  Irr  Bflk*  Sbufliejr?^  Bfr^ 
,  SMthay  baMtfibutedaif  the  rafbrmation 
ifM*  WM^  bid  addlm«,  aiid  idl  tIMr 
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good  whidi  he.  bad  oceotiipliihedy  to  his  | 
unremitting  peneverance  and  exposure 
of  abuses.  If  his  hoo.  and  learned  friend 
would  go  to  Soodandf  he  would  there  see 
ball-playing  of  a  Sunday,  and  other 
amusements  which,  in  fact,  were  nothing 
but  the  remnants  of  usages  which  were 
at  one  time  in  common  practice,  and 
which  still  had  an  existence  in  Catholic 
countries,  fiut  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  a^ree  with  him,  that  that  man 
must  be  illiberal  indeed  who  would  object 
to  the  amusement  on  a  Sunday  of  those 
poor  persons  who  had  been  laboriously 
employed  during  the  other  six  days  in  the 
week.  He  had  himself  been  educated  as 
strictly  as  any  man  ever  was  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  he 
had  lived  long  opough  to  know  that  the 
practice  of  sound  morality,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  best  charities  of  the  heart, 
could  e^is^  in  perfection  without  coldness 
and  severity.  For  what  purpose  had  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  read  that  extract, 
}f  not  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  dis- 
senters and  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  show  that  the  former  were 
exerting  themselves  to  obtain  proselytes? 
Had  he  not  said,  thst  a  Home  Missionary 
office  had  been  established,  from  whicn 
agents  were  dispatched  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  village  to  villafre,  to  dis- 
seminate their  doctrmes  ?  If  he  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  that  passage,  it  was 
intended  to  expose  the  over-heated,  but 
still  the  honest  zeal  of  the  di^ssenters. 
But  it  was  most  unfair  to  call  on  the 
House  to  believe  that  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  that  paniphlet  were  the  opinions 
of  the  wliole  body  of  the  Methodists.  He 
had  been  anxious,  before  he  had  come  to 
the  House,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  proportion  which  the  dissenters 
bore  to  tne  Protestant  population  of  the 
country,  witha  view  to  see  now  far  the  pre- 
sent vote  was  warranted,  by  what  had  been 
called,  a  paramount  necessity.  The  only 
parliamentary  document  he  could  find, 
was  a  return  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  in  1812;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that,  out  of  1,881  parishes,  there  were 
2,533  churches  and  chapels,  belonging  to 
the  establii^ment,  and  8,438,  belonging 
to  the  dissenters ; .  making  for  the  dis- 
senters, one  third  more  than  for  the  esta- 
blishment. Here»  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  had  seal  and  perseverance  opposed  to 
indolence  on  the  other;  and,  iC  they, 
wished  to  give  the  bhurch  of  England  fair 
plajr,  they  must  match  them  wiSi  tnim  of 
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like  zeal,   talent,   and  assiduity.     Boi 
instead  of  this,  how  was  it  proposed  u 
proceed  ?     Why,  by  building  stone  walli; 
as  if  they  could  impart  zeal  or  talent,  v 
inculcate  the  doctrines  of  the  charch  ^ 
England.    He  had  seen  churches  eooegfa 
—he  had  seen  them  tolerably  veil  hoik. 
well  furnished,  and,  no  dotH>t»  well  ec- 
dowed ;  but  very  ill  filled*     And   whj  ? 
because  they  were  superintended  by  met 
who  had  been  selected,  not  oa  account  <d 
their  qualifications  to  teach,  but  irnrAi 
view  to  patronage.     The  right  bon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  had  said,  that  wheMver 
a  good  preacher  was  found,  the  cfaordb 
was  taken  by  storm ;  and,  yet«  the  mode 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  wooM 
propose  to  give  the  church  fair  play,  wv, 
not  to  please  the  congregation,  but  to 
continue  that  patronage  which^  ooder  tlie 
present    system,    was    most    ofiosfve. 
Greatly  superior  to  that  was  the  propo- 
sition of  his  hon.  friend  near  him  ^Mr. 
J.  Smith),  to  educate  the  peciple.    He 
thoueht  that  the  system  of  election,  in- 
stead of  being  injurious,  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  consequences^ 
Put»  to  come  to  the  real  point  before  tbe 
committee,  and  which  had  been  too  nock 
overlooked.    He  would  ask,  were  we  oov 
about  to  establish  a  new  system?    Tl^ 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  ttsL 
that  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land were  very  different  in  this  respect. 
It  was  quite  true.    In  Scotland  the  ps- 
rishioners  and  land-owners  were  bound  to 
erect  the  church,  and  to  maintain  it  and 
provide  for  tbe  clergy ;  and,  before  the 
House  consented  to  vote  SWiOOL^  for 
building  churches  in  England,  in  addition 
to  the  million  which  had  been  already 
voted,  he  would  ask,  were  there  no  funds 
allotted  for  the  express  purpose  of  builcl- 
ing  churches;  or  were  we  to  be  toMt 
that  every  appropriation  of  money  made 
by  the  cleigy  was  just  and  proper  I     He 
should  wbn  to  hear  from*  some  of  tbe 
gentlemen  who  supported  thispropositiooi 
ror  what  objects  tithes  were  originsllj 
destined.     He  could  quote  the  highest 
authority  on  this  subject,  he  meant  Mr. 
Seldon,  who  had  said,  that  tithes  vere 
originally  dedicated   to   foor   purposes. 
The  first  was,  to  maintain  the  church, 
the  second  was,  to  maintain  the  clergy,  the 
third  was,  to  provide  relief  for  tbe  poor, 
and  the  fourth  object  was,  to  support  the 
bishop.    Now,  he  conceived,  that  the  re- 
venuei  of  th^  church  of  Ei^land,  look- 
ing specially  tp  the  amonnt  received  in 
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tiihet»  were  so  large,  so  much  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  church,  except  that  of 
Ireland,  that  it  was  highly  proper  that 
such  an  inquiry  as  was  called  for  should 
be  instituted  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  rieht  hon.'  gentleman  had  spoken  of 
the  ricnes  of  the  country  as  fairly  author- 
ising the  grant  of  public  money  proposed. 
"Why,  the  fact  was,  that  in  this  kingdom 
there  were  thousands  of  artificers  who 
were  working  hard  for  the  pittance  of 
§tom  5s*  to  7<«  a  week  for  the  sustenance 
of  themselves  and  their  families.     Such 
being  the  case,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  the  country  could  be  pro- 
perly called  rich.     The  money-market, 
indeed,  might  be  full,  owing  to  the  re- 
dundancy 6f  capitalin  particular  hands; 
but  he  totally  denied  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  peoplci  the  lower  classes,  could 
be  considered  rich.      At  this  moment 
there  were  three  committees  sitting  up 
stain,  whose  object  was  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  those  classes ;  and  he  would 
venture  to  afiirm,  that  whenever  the  re- 
ports of  those  committees  should  be  laid 
before  the  House,   they  would  exhibit 
nothing  but  details  of  poverty.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  little  reason  to  de- 
ter ibe  the  people  generally  as  being  rich, 
when  so  large  a  portion  of  them  were  em- 
ployed from  twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
Bours  a  day  for  %o  small  a .  pittance  per 
week<    Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tor- 
get,  that  out  of  the  population  he  spoke 
of,    amounting  to  sixteen  or  seventeen 
millions,    there  were   seven  millions  at 
least  who  were  not  very  comfortably  off. 
What  could  be  said,  for  example,  of  the 
Irish  peasantry?      A    sounder   sugges- 
tion had  not  been   often  made  in  that 
Houae«  than  the  alteration  of  the  vote  be- 
fore the  committee,  which  had  been  just 
K reposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
ursu    His  hon.  friend  had  very  sensibly 
end  feelingly  observed,  that  It  was  Im- 

C'ooa  to    appropriate  500,000^    to  the 
lilding  of  bare  walls  that  could  be  of 
little  or  no  use  when  built,  when  the 
money  might  be  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  inatroctioD  to  oe  given  to  tne  poor, 
eapecially  in  Ireland ;  and  to  which  pur- 
poses the  hon.  member,  therefore,  desired 
to  see  ^e  money  applied.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  asked,  whether 
any  objection  was  made  by  parlinmeat  at 
the  time  that  the  million  of  money  was 
asked  of  It  for  the  building  of  churches  I 
He  was  very  sorry  to  reply,  that  cer- 
t^nW  no  objection  was  made  at  the  Ume. 
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He  wodd  confess,  that  1,000,000/.  was 
panted  then,    and    100,000/.    annually, 
trom    a    period    commencing    in    1809, 
and  continuing  until  about  three  years 
since^  when  he  (Mr.  H^  had  the  good 
fortune   to  prevent  its  further  duration 
by  a  motion  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
to  submit  to  Pariiament.     But  really  the 
question  propounded  by  the  tight  hon. 
gentleman  furnished  no  argument  for  the 
vote  which  he  called  upon  the  committee 
to  come  to.    He  would  readily  adn^  tliaf 
there  were  many  among  our  own  clergy 
who  were  exceedingly  ill   paid  ;  but  he 
must  repeat,   that  the  revenues  of  the' 
church  were  sufficiently  ample  to  provide 
for  them,  and  for  this  grant.    It  should- 
never  be  forgotten,  that  this  500,000^. 
was  part  of  what  had  been  denominated  a 
**  Godosend'* ;  repaid,  however,  as  an  ac-* 
knowledgment  of  a  debt,  principal  aad- 
interest,  due  to  the  people  of  England, 
amounting  to  21,000,000/. ;  and  that  thia* 
500,000/.  was  one  whole  fourth  of  all 
that  England  had  received  on  account  of 
that  debt.    To  apply  it  to  such  a  pujrpdte  * 
as  this,  did  appear  to  him  perfectly  un-- 
justifiable.     His  majesty's  ministers  were* 
at  present  in  very  good  grace  with  the* 
public  [hear  hear]  ;  at  least  they  them- 
selves said  so,-  and  be  supposed  they  had- 
some  reason  for  the  assertion.     If  they 
were  so,  however,  it  was  only 'in  virtue 
of  the  comparison  offered  by  those  who 
had     preceded     them.      Before     they 
thought  of  building   churches  with   tbw 
sum  of  500,000/.,  he  would  recommend' 
them  to  examine  into  the  income  of  the 
bishoprick  of  Durham  fhear^.  If  the  hon. 
gentlemad  who  cheered  admitted  that  that 
vast  income  was  given  originally  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  he  must  beg  to  be  in-' 
formed  whether  it  was  nd  too  much  for ' 
the  services  actually  performed.  If  it  was, 
let  the  excess  of  such  income  be  appt'o- 
priated  to  the  building  of  new  churches* 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  50,000/.  had 
been  voted  for  building  churches  in  Scot.* 
land ;  and  he  had  been  asked,  why  be  had 
not  opposed  that  grant?    The  reason  waa 
this.     lYhen    the  million  of  money  had 
been  voted  for  building  churches  in  Eng- 
land, the  sum  of  100,000/.  had  been  voted 
for  Scotland;  and  it  surely  would  have 
been  very  illiberal  and  unjust  in  bim  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  one,  and  opposed 
the  other,  particuhuiy    when  only    one 
half  of  the  sum  voted  was  proposed  to  be 
given.     But,  how  stood  the  question  with 
refifard  to  Ireland  ?    If  ever  an  argument ' 
2  A 
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^^d  bftcn  m»plac€|il,.  it  waq  iha^.  qC  *• 
9h«i(Hsellor  of  the  Ei^chequer  oii.  thfS;Sub<^ 
j>\  :.  Hf9  saidk  '*  will  ^ou.reAi^  tlic  mpq 
QtoUO,000/«tQ  build  ProlesMiOlt<?)H»riCh^V 
Tfihen  you  vote  a  loni  pf  money  apnually 
fpr  the  C%tho1icf  ia.  l#:elandr*  ^<^w  it 
ff/ia  very  tr^e^  thu^  t^e.  a^ifdl  Mi.m,  of 
iPfiOOk  wi)t  votpd  annually,  for.t^e  qoI- 
Ipge  of  MayoQO^;  bMt,  Ifit  it  not  be.  for-, 
gptjten,  that  the  people  of  that;  oouptry 
are  saiddlod.  with  tithes  to  thc}  afiH>upt. 
qif  two  milliont  apd  a  half*  and  that  tjiie 
sAiiq  oC700»000/,  hadboen  levied  on.  them 
for  btiildlfig  ProtOBtant  qhurchesi  sp-  tlia(. 
r«a|ly,be  thought  t|ii)  rjght  hop,  gentler 
ipani  in  upjng  tbii  argument,  waa  catching. 
%t,  stmwm  for  he  could,  not  suppose  it 
would  baya  apy.  weight  with  the.  Hquse. 
ifowt  thflQi  ha.  came  to  the  disposition.of 
the  people,  andh  upqii  this  ppint,  he  (juiie 
agreed  with  his,  hoQ.  andiloarned  friend» 
nia(  if  thp  people  wanted  ohurches.itasas 
mMug  tb?f  shopld  have  tfa^cn.  He.  kpewi 
yfo^y  weU  tbait  apma^of  the  diManters  paid 
^ry.  Iib!errily*-«an4»  ha  also  knewi.that. 
spiaadid  not— for  the  building  of  cliurebr 
as?  Xhe.  Quakers,  were,  a  class  of  peoi- 
]^e  who  i^uld  not  pay  unless  thejr  were 
Qoxopelled.  Bi^t  the  coursa  which  ha 
wpuldt  pursue  ^  was  this :  if  churches  were 
i:pquireid»  he  would^  in  the  fi^t.  instance, 
examine  whether  there  were. not  suffcient 
f|indsarisiD^outofchurch  property  to  build 
them :  and^  if  the  House  were  not^isppsed 
toga  along  with  bim  ip  that  course,  ha 
would  next,  try,  whether  the  necessary 
spnis  could  not  be  raised  amoQg^t  those 
wjio  required  the  new  cburch«  without 
dialing  on  the  paople  at  large  to  contribotcu 
^e  would  undertake  to  say,  that  if  a 
daaseweiw  introduced  in  the  bill,  enar 
hling  pertpnS'to  build  churches  under  cer« 
tain  regulations;  such  as  ihat  one-third  of 
tt^  seats  should  be  free,  and  that,  a  icoiar* 
mittee  of  the  parishioners  should  have  the 
pAwerof  noroinal^Bg  the  clergymao ;  ,he 
w,as  persuaded  that  many,  would  befoupd; 
to  comarforward,  and  that  it  would oot.be 
necessary  toapply  to  jiarliamont  for  agrftnt^ 
Ayhat  wait  the.  usc:  of  b^  estaWishfiient 
ifitdidnotpass  men  properly  qualified 
for  die  ..discoar^e  of ,  the .  duties .  to  whiabf 
t^cy  were  appointed*  Ha  well  knessi  that 
the  church  ^possessed  some  excellent  and 
valuable  members ;  bpt  at  the  aaqsa  time, 
hp  must  sayi  that,  throogh  ibefiogaraof 
these  very  serupulouf  .giptlempn  there 
sometiasea .  did  pass  .meD«  te  judga  fraiii« 
w)ipm,  the  jqualioaatioa  could  pot  be  very 
diS^idt.    iWy  faii«|l  mMiy. 
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who,  9fi9v  havipg.rtin  agjfiy  lUfa  iptb^'  Wivj 
navy,  or  marines,  warenpw  entered  ifif  otuMy 
ordonh  Hp  had  no  objection  \p  apy,  -perwcai 
who  was   properly    qpi^lified,  b.ti^     v«d«en 
they  found  tliat  the  eicajmjnatioik>  aswar  exir 
oejedingly  lai^,.  be  could  not,  eenseot  to 
ha^e.  it  said,  that  he,  or  those.wbp   t hougbi 
With  him,  were  desirous  of  Iwiin^  ia  the 
church  ill -qualified  perspps.      Ait :  that  he 
wished  wa^,    that  the  peiapn.  appointed 
should  have  gone  ihi)OMg|bit^l  th^*  required 
form^andiobiainpd  the  bishop's  certiticala* 
His  hon,  apdi  leHrnofl  fripnd  bad*  aahed» 
«•  Would. ypu  qalLQnith«pQor'inaii,to,|Ny 
for.  hi%  m^tV'    Certainly.  n«t4     Op   the 
prinpijiie  tO:  n^&c^ihe  h^^advawl^  ao* 
coipmpdatipn,  wpuldfha  pip«idc4  fos^aUt 
but,  pa^rpnage  shopld  itQtb^alkiwfirirta^ 
s^aad  in  the  wi^^   By  rf|torpa,ipivle:hi; 

:i6iQ,;8ii,  m%  ms,  aa^  i8i^r^i'«A 

:tct.thachurch:oft]$ngliindi  jt  apMuwdrihaft 
<(rfrio,fiQ9parsan9t6;i$IMipowi>iiaatf  awm 

Inpi^rpsideota;  P»799  wcirpfqsjdfipm.T>(&a» 
i«^ot  hadihfeasd.a.gpod  daat  aban|^iheehr» 
seniees,  apd  non^seaidppts.  1%  thsi  ohwdv  i 
jof  Ireland';  bu^.thoThora  no  peopprtipa 
to  thp^ahspnteas  ipihe  churoh  of  ^igfaol* 
Ip  Ireland  thp  proportion  was  about  800, 
residents,  to  4QP  4d>«an|ee«. .  Ip  Sog|aad» 
acpprding^  to.  the retumof  184^  which 

iwpp^siv^r  t^thatf  of  1817,  atqi%at.te  a 
friiQtipPi.  the  nop-resid^i^  weret  thus 
stated-r^eaampliqnaifrom  rasidaiK»i%M6t 
ditto  by  liceaceSi.  apdi  variola  aihfe 
causes  ^75tSr;  eseaqp^ioop,  siaepuHSSi  aa<l 
spqvematioaa  l,$06rditio,raiscp8aaiaoQa 
oaiis^<l95.;  making  a.total  of 6i8(H».  Tha 
right<hon^  asMlemaaA>pf^siKa  would  qs»- 
fer  a  great  beaafit:  qptha.  cfmHlry%  i(  te 
could  abolish  ^hia,  pipctiop .  ateaggtheiua 
wall  astthpisyatefn.pf iplinaljtiaiii  V:a  naaif 
wishad.te.ba  idlalai{wi«fit;napiirY  l4ft 
those  jonly  repeive.  a,  cMmnasrioa.  wJio: 
«tieiidedJejtbMr7dMt.wa«.  X^at  evaiy^  PMa- 
ipuraMPihisioriisvpoatiaa;:  fair.«  then,  aad: 
thee  only  laould  the^nattoaal  ef tahlishaiaati 
hfrre  fair.  play%  Tharai  wast  onai  ppjgh 
;mera:wUah)4ie,had^Ba«ly?fargattcfi«  Kat 
wet  pf rstfsdfidi  Jhat :  if  thp  .righiihep«. 
saaraiacy^  had  cpRsid#|i^fi^refa|Mn|if«|y} 
the>  sobjept,  the  ii^nlid  ^^pto  baira>  aMaoedi 
Mancheitar  aftap  ,iiv»hHMsaioff  ttemaaaii 
sity^oCgr^aiiihif  ithiiivala«  lonMaaihaMtt? 
ihete  were,aa  it  apppaiad  freaa  Aa^riasPV 
ia6i941  it>hahilan^t  aaceasaiodaiia»iiaa 
the  cbufchea:  waaicalf.paaffiMh  for: 
liiSOO,  se  that  thaiia;waaai  daflpiaaCf  ^i 
raom  fev  I79|6ii  c  aad  ««ao  gcaai  asalhat 
dasiae,!' aaid  the  right  t  heo^  gantisaam, 
**iQ:M9fid0  addili9iiai«.  accpwrntisiiaa^ 
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tHeHsift^"    Now  li«:  ctf ttld  ^HlHi  f^ tkdik 

H  itl^ofe  eoMnttiMill^.  TbtfrtW^e  ft*^ 
'|>ki«ea  in  iWti^h  «ri«»^  i(rM  iliofi!  dtfVtfliMr, 

"tiiii^re  tMift  H  vdty  Te^hUr  W^Aimc(^  Wh 

%i«ioll  tiilUte  by  'tlhd  ctoMWiMlyi^s  ft¥ 
%uildittg  xHilireW  b  ))«A>lic  lllMto^  Wtto 
^e«M^  6f  ilbt  iftbUbitftnu  of  Jilalieh^lka- 
by  th^  bMrotiglM'tfet^,  ahd  it  iHli  tiVietiddl 

afljn   tliie  ktip^^mble  tresitietftb.    Thb 
i^ytmta  ftbr.  MaAofy *#bb  wbt'a  ^diKH* 
'ttbd  tfOltlcMMioM  tt«totttit6  ^rofr  IM^  b^ln^ 

Ing  land  brought  wilfb  hbh  «H^i^  OM 
wbotti  4fe«ou)d  d^et-  dirbetly  br  f  tfdfr^Hy 
"ililliiaiea  When  the  '^oMttofl  HeM  )m>po^ 
«bd««^<«  Sbftll  #e  bdoqpt  the  oflRftr  fff  tUt 
««tnMtit«9fCmbtt  10  l»dfld  Vhb  t%trt^  ?^gtea^ 
opposition  was  madoy  and  a  division liteving 
meii  cbltbd  fb¥,  an  oie«i^fa«hntnf(  itaajority 
*««s  Ibond  bgaimft  ^e  ^rO|M8itiOiv,  toiid 
t]i«  l^noMtibH  y^A  fiegMiv^;  A  ^ctfp;f 
-oCtbtt  pt^cee^Dgi  of  this  itieetb^  wM#ent 
V>  Ibe^oilittiitttoMM  bnA  another  to  loul 
Bidiiioatli.  Ht>we««rtTOtwHhstaAdHi<{tl(e 
^obfCMtentaftioiiy  tiio  'ccaxMfnswotk^ts  d^tvi^ 
Mmod  to  pettbrerts  in  their  'intbOtion  ^ 
^oildhug,  tttid  thb  tnnaiNiuebte  iHi^  that 
fhfc  diuhft  iH*  Miot  hah'fUL  lib#tu 
imrtiai^  hi  btathig,  tbtft  tb^M  Meg^ 
ttoos  eottld  bo  dfMmctly  iproted,  and  bift 

-tiioogfat  ibAt  if  hb  took  this  tsu^  of  Mah>» 
idi«ittfr  aa  an  examplb,  whreh  hbi  been 
particnhirly  tfwieltoti  trpOto  tbeioppodto 
aitlb.  bo  waa  loatified  in  aaying  thaft  nb 
caae  of  noceatity  had  bMb  tnade  out.  tie 
tnost  v^pMt  bit  dotenmnation*  bhhongh 
a  IHend  to  the  establiahedditttdi,  to  |;fvb 
the  present  tote  etery  'oppobition  in  hTfe 
power. 

Dr.  LuMf^tntf  inetplsnbUtm,  bej^gbd 
most  drsilDtt^  to  dffec^rai  ^ety  speeiea 
of  hoinility  to  the  diweobrtv,  and  to  say, 
that  ft  would  be  tnoftt  paiftfol  to  hfa  if 
any  misconception  entertained  by  the 
hon.  tnember  ibr  Afontrose»  shoofd  go 
forth  to  the  pobfic;  but  there  had  not 
been  one  word  in  his  Speech  which,  being 
Jwtlr  hiterpreted  or  tightly  understood, 
iroufd  bear  any  auph  construction  ba  the 
htm.  gontleman  had  put  upon  it.  The 
fRlper  he  had  read  flroin  was  the  thh*d  re* 
port  of  the  Home  MisitMiary  Society, 
whicjh  he  did  not  ^uote  in  any  ill  IbeKng 
tbwttdfe  thb  dinenterai  bot  to  shbw  the 


IHcfcMiity  thtft  ^x)kte<l  f<k  thb  chtn^cb  df 
tenglbnd  receiving  lier  ^poorer  nembei's 
fnrO'her  own'congregation.  He  thoughPt 
th\^r^  was  h  great  di#eVenee  between  hoir- 
%Why  toHhe  dilsenter^,  »nd  afttachafiebttb 
bibb's  own  teligk»o.  He  had'atwajrs  giveh 
Wl^ote  in  fbirour  of  the  most  exttnufed 
tdlerbiton^,  and,  ^oly  a  few  nights  Bgo, 
Md  iptdd  the  honible  tribute  of  his  tfpi. 
ftnuie  to  the  exei*tfons  of  the  mtSBionbtieft 
lathe  *V^est  indte^.  In  rishy^  to  correct 
"a  Misconception  ob  Hbe  part  of  the  hon. 
^tit^toan,  it  nttght  h<rppen  that  he  hirh^ 
aeir  >lras  mislbken,  otring  to  the  difficulr^ 
trhich  #08  kocneiimes  experienced  in  makt> 
^  otft  what  ft  Was  that  the  hon.  gentle^ 
inAn  ^^ly  mestat  to  say. 

Mt.  George  'Banktt  "saMI,  \t  had  been 
Mifed  by  his  hon.  frl^d,  the  biembbr  for 
l¥i(>innRister,  that  «fbcb  the  new  church 
ift  Marylebone  had  bebn  hotit^  the  m^ 
xff  pews  ^n  the  oM  'chrirch  bad  cpnstde^a-^ 
biy  trisen.  Now,  to  him  this  reaHy 
leenied  €be  oddest  br^ument  ih  the  world 
againwt  the  necesrfty  *fbr  neW  chot^ho* 
The  hon.  member  fot^  Aberdeen  had 
ipolten  -of  churtbiA  as  being  cobiposcd 
metiety  of  foui*  stone  Walts,  and  hbd  aiked: 
df  «frhttt  aire  cbuKI  they  bb  to  religion  ? 
Whv,  he  had  hebr^  Of  rbKgiooi  ser^cb 
hatmg  heen  peffMrtabd  h)  tub^  Hi  ojpen 
6tf)ds ;  tyat  he  tertbioly  thbught  that  Hkk 
gbtettiinent  of  bvbry  stnte  WftA  honnd  ttr 
provi^  for  the  decent  netfohnancb  bf 
the  felfgtbos  ritea  whibb  ft  pti6fbitee€  tb 
aphbld.  A«  ftrtr  Ao  geberbl  pttfocfple  ^ 
hoiMhig  new  thurchbs.  It  certbinly  oti^ht 
ro  bift  a  main  bbjeet  with  loverninent  to 
provide  fot*  UiO  unhni  of  betel  (sbcts) 
[fang^br] .  That  tnifon  hted  been  On  bb«- 
jbct  inoch  Attended  to  in  Irelbnd.  It  Wab 
an  anion  that  it  was  of  thb  greatest  con- 
ib^uenee  to  keep  op  {ilsfaeWMi  Isitrghterl. 
He  apprdiended,  from  the  Inughter  in 
which  hon.  gentleueb  indulged,  that  he 
had  tnadterteatlt  connnitted  aomO  tetbat 
inaecnracy.  no  need  hardly  say  that. 
On  «uch  a  sohleOt,  he  had  no  intentibh 
io  speak  with  letity,  and  he  begged  to 
gire  his  bordtal  tupp^Mt  to  the  motion. 

M^.  IT.  Smtih  eipreAed  his  mabih>y 
tb  support  the  grant  nntfl  it  fthbukl  be  as* 
eertaioed  nhether  the  nebessartr  funds 
Could  not  be  Airnisbed  out  of  the  reve* 
noei  of  the  bstabliriibd  chnrch. 

Lord  falfMftton  l^g  retted  the  ch^ge 
Whieh  seemed  to  hate  taken  placo  in  the 
opitrion  of  the  Hooie  Upon  thb  «ubject. 
At  a  pbrlod  when  the  finance  of  the 
counlty  wett  hot  m  aiflthttlshing  a  state, 
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they  liad  concinred  in  Totinga  millicMikfor 
.the  same  purpoae :  but  now  that  they  had 
a  surplus  revenue^  and  the  circumstances 
4>f  the  nation  were  in  every  respect  im- 
proved) they  were  called  upon  to  pause 
i)efore  they  granted  half  that  sum*    What 
could  be  the  reason  of  such  a  change? 
Was  it  that  the  necessity  did  not  still  ex« 
jst?     The   opponenta   of  the   measure 
would  hardly  advance  such  aix  atsertioo, 
when  they  recollected  that,  from  the  year 
J801  to  I821»   the  population  had  in- 
creased three  millions.    It  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  hihi,  after  what  he  had  heard 
that  nighty  to  disclaim  all  iiostility  to  the 
dissenters.    He.  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wiBhedi  to  see  political  distinctions  es- 
tablished' between  religious  sects^  as  he 
had  often  proved  by  hia  votes   in  that 
House ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  be  regretted 
to  see  the  increasing  number  of  tlie  dis* 
aeoters.     It  was  his  wish  tliat  the  esta- 
blished church  should  be  the  predominant 
one  in  this  country ;  for  nothing,  he  was 
persuaded,  could  tend  more  to  the  gene* 
ral  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  a  people^ 
than  a  community  of  sentimeoti  as  far  as 
it  could  be  obtained  without  intoleranee 
to  any  pf  rty,  in  matters  of  religious  doc- 
trine*   If  they  denied  to  the  people  the 
Baeaos  of  attending  divme  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of   the  e&tsblished 
^burch^  bow  could  they  expect  th^t  the 
members  of  the  establishment  would  con-* 
tinue  to  increase  i      It  had  been  said, 
that  this  defect  ought  to  be  remedied  by 
voluntary  contribution,    and  the  case  of 
the  dissenters  was  alluded  to  in  support 
of  the  opinion.      But,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  c^es.    The  dis- 
senters, both  rich  and  poor,  were  under 
a  necestitpr  of  providing  themselves  with 
places  of  worship  for  which  the  state 
made  no  provision,  and  it  was  easy  for 
the  rich  aissenters  to  make  up  the  sum 
required.    But  with  respect  to  the  church 
of  England,  it  was  the  poor  alone  who  felt 
the  want  of  church  accommodation.    The 
rich  could  purchase  pews*  and  they  were 
alwavs  certain  of  finding  sufficient  room  ; 
but  It  would  be  most  preposterous  to  say 
that  the  poor  should  aubscribefor  churches 
qut  of  their  small  earnings.    It  had  been 
said,  that  the  application  of  this  fund  to 
cJiurchcs  waa  a  wanton  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  better,  if  it  were  laid  out  in  giving 
them'  the  bepefit  of  education.    No  man 
couJd  have  a  stronger  feeling  of  the  ad- 
Taofages  of  having  the  poor  educated 
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than  he  had  t  bat  it  must  be  recoUected» 
that  edtication  did  not  consist  in  merely 
learning  to  read  and  write.    These   were 
the  means,  and  not  the  objecta  of  educa^ 
tion ;  the  injects  were  moral  and  religiooi 
instruction^  Let  the  committee  look  at  the 
differeiKse  between  the  inhabitanta  of  Scot* 
land  and  those  of  Ireland.    In  the  former 
there  was  a  peaceable  and  orderlv  dispo- 
sition to  obey  the  laws :  in  the  latter,  s 
j  constant  tendency  to  outrage  and  diaonicr 
was  manifest.    What  was  the  catiae  ?     It 
was  that  the  Scotch  were  better  edaceted 
than  the  Irish,    He  did  not  meao  to  say 
that  there  were  more  in  one  oouotiy  wbe 
knew  how  to  write  than  in  the  other,  for 
the  diffiBrence  in  this  respect  vroold  be 
found  to  be  less  than  was  generplly  ima- 
gined ;  but  the  fact  waSf  that  one  people 
had  the  advantages  of  moral  and  religiouM 
education  in  a  much  greater  deme  thaa 
the  other.    The  noble  lord  concmded  by 
expressing  his  cordial  approbation  of  tM 
resolution. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  when  the  chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  first  proposed 
this  measure,  he  had  thought  it  a  misap* 
plication  of  the  public  money ;  but  on  n^ 
flection,  he  had  found  reason  to  alter 
his  opinion,  particularly  when  he  fband 
from  the  papers,  that  there  waa  aacfa  a 
want  of  church  accommodation..  He  wsi 
induced,  to  alter  his  opinion  after  beariac 
the  speech  of  the  learned  civiliao,  aaa 
more  particularly  was  he  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  it  after  having  heard  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen. 
Since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
that  House,  he  had  never  heard  a  speech 
with  which  he  was  more  dissatisfied. 
[Hear,  hear,  from  some  members  on  the  op- 
position side.]  He  always  found  that  when 
a  member  happened  to  differ  from  those 
with  whom  he  usually  acted,  they  were 
much  less  tolerant  to  him  than  those  whoa 
he  usually  opposed.  This,  howerer, 
should  not  prevent  him«from  giving  his 
conscientious  opinion  on  every  occasion, 
whether  it  was  m  unison  with,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to,  thai  of  his  political  friends.  It 
had  been  truly  stated  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  a  set  of  peripa- 
tetic missionaries  were  going  about  the 
country,  from  house  to  house,  endeavour- 
ing  to  infuse  what  they  called  stricter  no- 
tions of  religion  into  the  people.  He 
feared  that  this  was  a  canting  and  hypo- 
critical age;  and  it  was  because  lie  saw 
less  of  that  cant  and  hypocrisy  in  the  ea- 
teblisbed  churchi  thmi  amongst  the  e^moy 
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gelioal  ibittibiuirieit  that  he  was  anzToai 
to  support  that  chHrch»  by  voting  for  the 
resolution^ 

The  committee  then  divided   on  the 
I  resoluiont  when  the  numbers  were :   For 
i  the  motion  148;   Against  it  59.  Majority 
69. 
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Monday t  April  12. 

Alixh  Bilx..]    On  the  order  oF  the 
day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

Lord  NormtuAy  rose  to  express  his  de- 
cided aversion  to  the  measure^     He  said, 
he  felt  pleasure  in  hearing—not  having 
been  present  on  the  former  evenings  of 
debate— that  this  was  the  Isst  occasion  on 
which  the  question  would  have  to  be  agi- 
tated in  that  House  ;  but  he  nevertheless 
ielt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it,  even  for  the 
limited  period  to  which  ministers  were  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  continued.    It  was 
a  bill  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  and  In  its  operation  out- 
raged all  those  feelings  with  which,  as 
Englishmen,  we  were    bound  to  sympa- 
thise.   Such  a  measure  had  neter  been 
resorted  to  by  our  ancestors,  even  when  a 
Popish  pretender  resided  at  a   foreign 
court,  and  was  endeavouring,  by  his  m- 
trigues  with  foreigners,  to  overturn  the 
government  of  this  country.    Having  con* 
solidated  our  own  liberties,  we  esdiibited 
too  much  indifference  to  die  liberties  of 
others.    This  Alien  bill  was  evidently  a 
connivance  on  the  part  of   the  British 
government  with  the   members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,     He  readily  allowed  the 
mildness  with  which  its  provisions  had 
been  enforced  by  the  right  hoo.  gentle* 
man  opposite.    But  it  was  a  question  of 
feeling :  and  what  must  be  the  feelings  of 
those  gallant  and  honourable  individuals 
who,  having  sacrificed  their  friends  and 
their  country  rather  than  hold  their  liber- 
ties at  the  nod  of  a  despot,  and  hoping  to 
find  security  in  a  free  country,  were  told, 
that  it  was  a  blessing  on  which  they  could 
not  securely  calculate,  for  that  which  we 
prized  so  highly  ourselves  we  denied  to 
others.    Feeling  the  greatest  objection  to 
tlie  bill,  he  would  move,  as  an  amendment, 
"  That  it  be  read  a  third  time  that  day 
nx  months*** 

Mr.  Leyceiter  observed,  that  as  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  bill  would 
sxpire  at  the  end  of  two  years,^  it  could 
he  continued  at  the  present  time  only 
■inhabit;  but  it  was  a  bad  habit,  and 


the  sobner  a  bad  habit  was  got  rid  of  the 
better.  What  was  the  argument  for  its 
continuance,"  even  for  a  single  day?  That 
there  might  be  a  conspiracy  in  this  coun- 
try against  some  of  tne  members  of  the 
holy  alliance.  So  much  the  better! 
Such  a  conspiracy  would  be  not  a  crime, 
but  a  virtue;  and  whenever  it  occurred,' 
he  trusted  that  it  would  be  attended  by  the 
blessing  and  favour  of  Providence.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  present  measure  was 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of  Spain :  and 
it  converted  the  ministers  of  George.  th9 
4th  into  the  conservators  of  Ferdinand 
and  of  the  inquisition. 

Colonel  Palmer  stated,  that, being  one. 
of  the  half  dozen  individuals  mentioned 
in  a  late  speech,  as  opposing  the  general 
voice  of  the  House  and  nation  in  praise 
of  the  measures  of  the  government,  hp 
rose  to  defend  his  opinion,  and  declare 
his  objection  to  this  bill,  considering  it  to 
be  only  a  further  measure  of  that  weak 
and  dishonourable  policy,  which  aggra- 
vated the  danger  of  the  country.  For 
what  was  the  object  of  the  ministers  I  It 
wss  not  the  security  of  their  own  govern^ 
raent  but  those  of  the  allied  powers,  and 
to  conciliate  those  whose  conduct  they 
had  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
Indignation  in  the  last  session,  but  whom, 
in  the  present,  they  had  not  only  flattered 
by  their  praises,  but  had  actually  invited 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country  of  which 
they  baa  so  basely  and  treacherously  made 
themselves  masters.  But,  puttmg  all 
honour,  truth,  or  consistency  out  of  the 
question,  the  effect  of  the  measure  totally 
defeated  its  intention ;  for  the  indignant, 
but  honest  language  provoked  by  the  dis<» 
cussion,  and  circulated  throughout  Europe 
by  means  of  a  free  press,  must  goad  the 
hostility  of  the  allies,  their  hatred  to 
England,  and  their  efforts  to  destroy  that 
liberty,  incompatible  with  the  principles 
they  had  established  on  the  continent,  and 
had  pledged  themselves  to  maintain.  The 
ministers,  in  the  face  of  reason,  common 
sense,  and  all  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
both  parties,  fetill  boasted  of  the  good 
understanding  betwixt  them;  but  how 
was  it  possible  these  despotic  powers  could 
be  actuated  by  any  more  favourable  sen- 
timent than  contempt  for  a  government 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  own  feeling, 
was  unable  to  control  the  feelin^rs  of  the 
nation?  For  these  reasons,  and  from  a 
conviction  of  the  hourly  increasing  danger 
of  the  country  in  this  cause,  which  .ad« 
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iinittod  'offoo  tsoBUfdntam^  And  ^urneiwD 
fthe  mfnkteniv  ifrotn  *ii4iatefiflr  motivet^ 
mere  ^•aiding  and  abetting  by  liheir  'oozi- 
•duot  tfae  avowed  object  of  France  «od  Ahe 
ibolj  sllianoe,  the  hoitotwable  ruembar 
QBoe  more  ventuned  to  addnesstke  House 
upon  the  tubjeot. 

Atid  "finft,  lie  toast  return  his  'sincere 
*fhaitk8  to  hmTrght^ion.  friend  thrioir  him 
for  his  «iMMrer  to  the  speech  4if  Ihe  riglit 
hon.  gentleman ;  for  it  was  the  weight  <of 
his  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  state  of 
Sarope,  the  conduct  of  the  AlKed  Pow- 
•ersy  and  their  designs  aeainst  the  liberties 
of  England,  which  had  encouraged  him 
again  to  stand  up  in  their  defence,  and 
and  would,  h(Q  trusted>  justify  every  sen- 
'timent  be  might  utter  before  he  resumed 
his  seat«    But,  the  Question  of  foreign 
psAicy  was  so  involvea  in  the  system  of 
the  government  at  home,  that  he  must 
necessarily  r^fer  to  both  in  support  of  bis 
mrgument,  and  would  begin  by  answering 
tm  dbservation  of  the  ndble  lord,  who,  in 
the  late  debate  open  a  partial  question  of 
reform,  had  so  pointedly  alluded  to  the 
case  of  the  ovty  wliich  he  {the  hssi.  mem* 
ber)  represented,  and  ko  whom  he  must 
declare,  that,  for  the  same  reason  whidi 
liad  influenced  liis  vote  in  the  case  of  the 
€ity  dC  EdinbuTfsh,  he  wonld  hate  voted 
Amt  -the  destruction  of  «very  close  mod 
rotten  Irarough  represented  in  thaliH'Miflik 
For  lie  considered  all  hillf  fnenseres,  whe* 
tiier  of  foreign  or  domestic  peVcy,  <iot 
only  to  be  useless,  l>ot  •dsrngerotts  am  do* 
ceitfiil ;  and  so  far  agreed  with  Ihe  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who,  .as  the  detemnined 
enemv  to  all  change  t>f  the  exisfmg  ays- 
tem,  and  openly  dedared  he  would  oon- 
aent  to  no  comproinSse  wfwtaver  belwiict 
the  present  state  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  end  ^  complete  and  radical  re* 
form.    Upon  this  issue,,  the  hon«  membefr 
said,  he  would  enter  the  lists  wil!b  the  rkhl 
hon.  ffentleman  whenef«r  that  qoesuon 
might  be  renewed;  and,  in  the  mean  thne, 
hoped  that  his  hon.  friends  would  make 
up  tbeir  minds  to  a  measure,  whicAi,  if 
their  own  picture  of  tlie  danger  if  the 
country  was  true,  was  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evil.    For  what  could  thefar  elo» 
quence  avail,  unless  they  would  act  as  well 
fts  speak?      Why  moot  these  Spanbh 
questions,  and  complain  of  loss  of  honour, 
or  danger  to  their  liberties,  unless  they 
could  redeem  the  one  and  save  the  other  f 
Why  talk  of  their  recognisance  to  keep 
Uie  peace,  unless  they  could  suggest  the 
tnenns  to  psy  it  oWi    Why  vent  diem- 1 


deltas  da  imp^MMt  abuse,  dinrttiui^  « 
jpsovdkii^  those  wbe  could  not^Baii  tki 

to  account,  but  might  their  cousitvy  ?  i 

why  turn  Job^  csmfortens,  and    wemk 

the  nation  of  ber  danger,  iiNtead  «f  i« 

tiqgdieir.slioulders  to  the  whmel  ••  hd 

her  out  of  it  ?  For  what  prevented  thewi 

What  infatuation^  what  lethargy  had  acq 

ed  them  f  What  most  stood  4a  -tlieir  wa^ 

Wbtft  niglit-mare  sat  upon  tlieir  breai&i 

and,  in  spite  of  all  their  'efPorta,    piaoo: 

themdown?    Eor 'bimse1f>  he eavr tiotb^' 

but  the  danger  of  his  country,  mnA  cauik 

Kiok  to  nothing  but  the  means  tt»  smvther. 

In  her  cause  there  was  «io  saifenficia  butli 

would  nsake,  do  faa«tnd  but  be  vroidd  » 

counter;  and  all  the  reward   be  mm^i 

was,  the  glory  of  ber  servto^.     bm 

cause,  he  would  say  wHh  fiMSpor^- 

**  By  Heaven,  lacthiolM  it  irekv  an  easy  lup 
1V>  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  p^i^^^S^/t^d  bms 
Or  dive  into  the  bofetma  of  the  deep, 
Where  fiithom-liae  oould  aever  touch  tbe^ 
And  pluck  up  drowned  'hooour  by  Uw  locbk 
But  OQt  upon  this  hs^ibcea  ftftoirslAp  :'* 

Por  mdess  his  honooraUe  fViefidfe  wodi 
go  all  lengths,  tind  make  all  sacrificeid 
prhraie  interest  for  the  Tmblicgiood,  lUat 
was  no  sidvation  for  their  coumnr*  "  Vir- 
tus soIanobtKtas'' was  the  motto  oHiishearv 
and,  he  hoped,  too  deeply  wrhtea  dots 
to  be  ^erased  by  any  temptation  which  i&e 
vanitv  tip  this  world  coQld  oflbr  it ;  and  it 
was  taete  alone,  and  not  to  the  motttiei  «a 
their  rfitdds,  that  true  n(Aiility,  and  a  hf  h- 
minded  aHstocr acy  would  refer  cbose  who 
anee  looked  ap  to  them,  and  wbo  did  so 
Mill,  whenever  their  conduct  aodaaamp/o 
deserved  It. 

The  hon*  member  wm  oMvitieed  tbat 
he  appealed  to  fboae  wbo  tore  IkAuaic- 
ed  hy  the  same  feefings  ivHb  bansdf, 
aod  as  faidividusJs  would  nndte  tbose  sa- 
crifices which  ihey  dc;nrecated  or  de- 
spaired  of  as  a  body.  He  waa  eotitinoed 
tor  initanoe  that  the  noble  patron  whom 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  represent* 
o4,  and  not  the  people,  in  his  late  motioo 
for  reform,  would  readily  sacrifice  his  pri- 
vate imerest  for  the  public  good.  Nor 
did  tbe  hon.  member  say  it  from  his  per- 
sonal esteem  of  the  individual»  but  be« 
cause  the  whole  tenonr  of  his  public  snd 
private  life  gave  the  nssurance.  So,  too, 
would  a  boat  of  odieis,  the  flower  c^  dis 
aristocracy  of  the  nation,  and  wbo  bi  thsi 
coming  forward,  would  carry  the  whole 
country  with  them.  Not  that  he  daioed 
the  monopoly  of  his  feelings,  oor  any 
merit  but  that  of  treading  in  tbc  ste{tt 
of  those  Who  had  tet  tbe  ttample^  and 
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,abofci«IL  that  indiriAvdl  wht,,  viHmilhA 
qii^ition  of  neformk  andtall  other*  inw>tv«« 
ling  the:booourand'  intoreit.  of  biitoouo* 
tiry ^  hadi  ever  «taod  fonward*  wlisdier  ii» 
or  Qttt  of  that.  Hoiip«».the.  firmaaii  warar 
eHt.aadinait  oonaisloit;  friead*  hothr  Ui 
tb»  Owwiii^ aoA  peopibi  BAit,.Hii  vdUini; Uk 
his  DoblejfriendiaiMlQifaoia«.vihoaouidnoli 
agroa  iivtb.tbeDi  uotar  thM<attbjaot  of  ne^ 
form.  What  was.'tna*  di8nwene»,  of  tbair 
fi^in^ii*  unlaw  tlia^  Umr  wane  conaoioiis: 
of  thair  QUO  worth,  bitf  had.ajbad  opkiioQi 
of  dio  world.;,  whibt*.  tho'  horn,  moiobar 
and  bia  friaodathoi^htbauarof  mnkiadi 
and.  that  otbai*  miglit  be  aa  honaitj  aa 
tbaawalnaa?  Eon  tjbay  btliainidttfaat  Go(t 
had  iiaplaitffdlb^iama  faeUogaiaavery  bu** 
man braaaW imd  thal^eduoilioBt oolymade 
ttedlftnince..Ifollbaaduoaiio«oftiuUc§a») 
osacbooki^nAfyavaii^arritiogi  oivraadiDg^ 
bull  mnpl}^'  tbaaduAHioniorraaanpIa  ami 

Cd  goraiMaealb.  Tha|f  aontaodad;  tbatt 
gonraamaant'oC  aioaam  waa*  liketihais 
a&  aaj (aaMl)airbad|r^  nor  caiild  a*battan 
l^nalbMle.fbwidithaa  iD>bia  oiraprofiM^ 
mmi**  8ttpapai» tban^  a naiionf  aoa*  m  na»* 
Mciitt.  and  tbaiaDarallchanaciaf  aiidtcoi>- 
dast  of  aaah  to  ba<eqpaU]r;  gopdi  and  ud- 
OMpeptionablae:  onl^i  pui,  a  faal  al:  tfaei| 
haadftO^.eiibeiv.aiKliU  nuiatfaUtopieeet^. 
Lai  tbetjriieai  of-aachi.hapaiAatioa  ii^| 
aaU'.<*ofona*aiiiifeflDd  parfiNitfibrjffolkai**  ] 
agaiQi.ha arauld  aan  puttbal afdoJalitber, 
haad  ofaitbai^j'ta  Jioaaai^.pridi^.  frrlingi 


"*  Y(tt,  att  tia  It  iahefi»«b«ft  diMlfe, 
A9d  lilM'tibe  lHi«sl9ii  Abrk  of^'vUifa^ 
Uavo  aoiMMntk,  beUaid." 

A.  fcoayai  ia  aaab  ^iwowa^  waa  iafiaitaly 
mfimbla ; ,  farb  witbont'  ^  baart,  if  ba  bad  i 
jwdgmenty  ha  would  loam  that  hoaafty. ; 
waatha  batter  nalicyi  and  might  at  last  J 
diKovetv  that  nonooTv. chivalry,  andaaj 
suaigbl  oom«e,waa  tha  beet  road  torhia. 
ambllion.  Boi  afo«i  had  naithtr'baartv 
nor  haad  i  bai  naitber-  sap  nor  felt  btgroad  >; 
tha  civalai  of  hia  oim  oaatracaed^  mind  \ ' 
aad  ifith  itba  vanity  of  thai  kaava  i«MiDal  i 
hia»iaaat^givar  him-  ooi/j  tbo!paiaier».ha 
natar  faifed  to  abaee  it^ 

Tborlian^.niamfaafi  b4)p^d..that'in  that 
Hansa^  bad'*  baanr  n*^egi»i4it4 .  and  thafr„ 
tlN^ailamivvieii,  wtidth  divings  aixiaai^, 
franv.beiiiad. mvan  ia.'aknoilta?ery>iii-» 
Maaa^inpaQipaaKOi  qaaMiopa«,  mjgbttpia*. 
^  bioHfranif  theicha|VPi  Jtinitappoit'O' 
hiMffMBKal  ufM^thii  jaigiartaaitaahlaoi 
^tafartadcta  hia»oim;eicparienoatfor  ibar 
fuu  ThioMaJia^onld.qaoiariraa  that 
^«^  r«iMniiloiirtiN*4iaMoa:baloi«i 


adf;iaad'  mbUlk  fmat,  the  wmalr  poiatbla 
aiataof  drunkaanaM  and  neglect  of  dutjv 
wai»  in  iba;  couiae  of  only  afeir  i»aekf^ 
haoiight  to  tbarhigbetidegreaof  ditoiplino 
andgnadordar*  Aadtbowwattbks^effi^afeedff 
Sioiplyf  by  ju«tifie«.fiMBaeai^  humanity^  aadr 
Qommon  aaoaBi  Governed  ba  tbete  prin^ 
oiplaai.tbif^jregiflMni  (aaatateain-oTCdencai 
haforieracooiKt).waif  oontKlaradvaa.a  pat^ 
tarn  to.  thai  tarvioft:  and  §o  continued  aft 
long  aa  aiicb  ajnitem  laited.  But  the  ays^ 
tami  being  agam  diangedi  the  same  corpse 
wbiob  bad  biaBnthaadmirationof  tbearanr^ 
became  its  reproach  and  tha  object  of  the 
scvarcst  censure  of  iir  lander.  And'  so 
it  had  been  with  this  country ;  for  she  waa* 
once,  in  every  sense  of  the  expression,  that 
greatest  nation  in.  the  worlo';  but^  alaa*. 
how  cbangad  J  She  now-  stood  degraded 
ioaulted,  despised ;  a  bankrupt  in  charac^* 
tenand,fortune,^aad'  what' ana  worse,  losti 
e^enrto.tbe  sensa  of  bar*  own  dishonovvti 
Nor  waa  it  bis  own.  opinion  thathe  urgad»« 
bnt  that' of  Europe,  andi  tha  world,. aod« 
espacjallj^that^vemment  whose  strengths 
apucL  resources  were  the-'main'  sfiring:  of, 
tbEose  cmnbiaad  powerSf  .which,  without  at 
cbange.  of  system,  ma!it<  work  the  ruin* of* 
tha.  country.  Let  tha  ti  ouso  look,  to  cha. 
policy^  and  intentioniir  of.  tha  French,  go^ 
viernmant,.  and.  their  op^niena  asd  oriti.^ 
QJamaoB  tli04spaeahcsofi  miaiatars  upan< 
tha'Spaaifh  and  South  Amariean .  ques4> 
tions,  and/it  would  find,  whatever  the  oasa> 
faatwixt  tha  govemroentsand  thapeopla,, 
tbatbaiwixt  tbegpvernments,themsalvea' 
*<-f  iz.,  France,  Spain,  aad  tlia  Hnly  AUt- 
anoa  on  one  hand,  and  Eogiand.  on  tha 
otbcr^k^bat  England,  neither  in  juslioe» 
honour,  nor  consistency^  had  an  inch  of 
gfound'  to  -stand  on. 

But,  to  return  to  the.  present  system* . 
It  was  supposed  to  ba  the  law  of  nature, . 
that  all  nations,  which  rise  and -flourish, 
must  in  their  turn  decay.    Bui  the  bon. 
membdr  coot4Nided, .  that  nations  might 
always 'flourish,,  but  for  tlie<  moraLcau«ea' 
of  their  ruin :  for  gpvemmeau.  were  moral 
struolucesi  easily  daiaaaad  or  destroy^ ; 
but  naigbt  always  be  repaired,  or  rebaiki.. 
aaJaogi  aaitha  materiaJat  exMted..  Saa^ 
Eb^in,  fu,  iostaaaa  r  Wasr.evar.  a.noblaf 
edifica  iiwiuoh^i  statOiof xuia  i    For  iaok< 
at  what!  she,  was.  aad  what  she.  is*,  Bot< 
still ithshmatariala  eiustadi;  for.it  .was  tha^ 
saasa  4K>unlzy .  and  tba  aamapaoptei  nayy 
a«baMern  fQr^it.faU^bfan  the  eduoatiaAf 

and.im^faaaeaa^oftlm^pjpap)aatrttgg|iiBfi. 
net  on^  againsiuhe:  igaoranaa  aodbaa«^ 

baiMif.  ^tbaiffindaif  jiilttbaopiaa  haaiilityr 
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of  the  coroblned  powers,  and  the  basest 
treachery  od  the  part  of  England,  which 
had  produced  the  present  chaos  of  horror 
and  confusion  in  that  devoted  country : 
for  it  was  base  to  insult  even  an  enemy 
when  fallen,  and  how  much  more  base, 
not  only  to  betray  a  friend,  but  to  blacken 
his  character,  to  excuse  your  own  cor\|iuct 
-*not  only  to  tear  him  from  his  country 
friends,  children,  wife,  and  ail  that  is  dear 
to  his  affections,  but  even  to  deprive  him 
of  the  only  consolation  in  bis  misfortune. 

**  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing;. 

*Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Hobs  me  of  that  which  not  enndhes  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

So  the  poor  Spaniard,  after  bravely 
fighting  in  his  country's  cause,  until  his 
last  hope  forsook  him,  was  now  called  by 
those  who  prayed  for  his  success  a  coward 
and  a  fool.  Nay,  worse— an  idiot :  for 
who  but  idiots,  in  spite  of  all  they  had 
seen,  and  was  still  before  their  eyes, 
could  prefer  absolute  monarchy  and 
king  Ferdinandi  to  the  blessing  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  ?  But,  was  ever  assertion 
80  utterly  false  and  unfounded;  so  re- 
volting against  reason  and  common  sense ; 
or  so  foul  a  libel  upon  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  Almighty  i  for,  if  true,  it 
at  once  reduced  human  nature  below  the 
level  of  the  brute  creation.  And,  who 
was  the  author  of  this  libel  f  Where  had 
he  formed  this  opinion?  Where  had  he 
imbibed  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  Spanish  character  ?  In  the  senate, 
conventicle,  or  public  feast  ?  In  the  Bible 
society,  or  Caledonian  meeting?  But, 
wherever  it  might  have  been,  or  whoever 
he  might  be,  the  hon.  member  would 
repeat  it  to  be  false,  and  state  the  evidence 
to  prove  it.  Look  at  General  Mine  :  was 
not  he  a  Spaniard  ?  Look  at  his  brave 
army ;  were  not  they  all  Spaniards  ?  And 
were  there  no  other  Mina*s  in  Spain? 
Were  there  not  thousands  of  his  country- 
men, to  whom  God  had  given  the  same 
heart  and  understanding,  and  who,  in 
Mina's  place,  would  have  acted  as  he  had 
done  throughout  ?  But  thev  could  not  all 
be  leaders ;  and  amongst  those  who  had 
been,  what  country  M>re  the  bell?  He 
would  answer,  Spain!  For  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  present  day,  in  his  opinion, 
and  he  believed  in  the  eye  of  God,  tbere 
was  not  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  Mina. 
But  be  that  as  it  might,  he  was  at  least 
an  honest  man ;  and  of  all  others  the  most 
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competent  to  speak  to  the  character  ol 
his  nation.    What,  then,  said  Mina,  and 
every  Englishman,  Frenchman,  and  others 
who  had  been  upon  the  spot,  and  with 
whom  the  hon.  member  had  conversed 
upon  the  subject?  One  and  all  decrlared, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  priesthood, 
there  was  not  a  roan,  or  rather  a  miod  a 
Spain,  but  hailed,  not  hated,  the  coDstito- 
tion.    Mina,  too,  declared  (aa  the  hoc. 
member  had  contended),  that  if  mioister^ 
had  sent  but  half  their  ships  to  Cadiz,  and 
by  repealing  the  foreign  enlistment  bill^ 
had  only  unlocked  the  gate  to  let  oat 
British  hearts  to  the  cause   of  injured 
Spain,  the  flag  of  constitutional  libenj 
would  now  have  been  flying  upon  evexy 
fortress  of  the  kioffdom.    This,  loo,  Mios 
declared  was  all  they  stood  in  need  of\ 
for  as  to  sending  troops  to  Spsiii,  he  wm 
convinced,  with  the  hon.  memoer,  it  wouki 
have  been  better  for  boUi  ooDOtriea  Chat 
a  British  soldier  had  never  entered  it :  and 
ministere  had  confirmed  this  ofanioo  by 
their  own  arguments ;  for  who,  in  a  \§it 
debate,  had  reminded  the  House  of  former 
jealousies  betwixt  them,  as  a  warning  for 
the  future?    The  proverb    said,  ** lists 
should  have  good  memories;*'   and  so 
should  politicians,  who  could  make  use  of 
the  very  arguments  urged  againat  then- 
selves,  when  doing  that  which  they  now 
pretended  to  be  the  wish  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  for  when  they  sent  troops  to  Spaio, 
their  opponents  said  to  them,  *«  If  Englsnd 
were    invaded,    would    British    soldiers 
stomach   that  Spaniards  should  defend 
her  ?  Then  why,  in  the  esse  ot  SpaiDf 
should  the  proud  Spaniards  be  less  jealotis 
than  themselves  ?"    Such  were  the  argu- 
ments of  common  sense,  which,  if  the 
ministers  had  then  consulted,  would  have 
saved  Spain  from  France,  and  roiliioDS 
upon  millions  to  their  own  country.     So 
much  for  their  judgment  of  the  Spanish 
character!    and  what  did  they  say  of 
France  ?  They  prophesied  and  prayed  io 
the  last  session,  that  the  folly  ano  madnen 
of  the  Bourbon  government  should  recoil 
upon  its  own  head.    But  if  they  had 
really  believed  and  wished  it,  why  not 
have   made  assurance  doubly  sure    by 
casting  their  trident  and  thunder  (as  thev 
had cfuled  them)  into  the  scale  otSpaio r 
For  the  fact  was,  they  dared  not,  aa  France 
knew  but  too  well ;  her  ministers  were 
neither  the  madmen  nor  fools  they  had 
been  called,  nor  like  these  modern  Ma« 
chiavels,  who  had  inherited  the  feeling  of 
their  prototype  without  bis  bnins*    The 
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iPKtoch  MfnbtcMy  on  ftbe  cootraiyy  in  the 
conduct  of  their  wicked  policyi  to  whidi 
th^f-  bad  been  driven  by  the  English 
goyernment  and  the  holy  alliance,  had 
acted  thrQUghoat  with  ability  and  caotion ; 
feelina  at  every  ttep  the  pulse  of  the 
Brilian  natioo,  whilst  her  own  mioistera 
ware  lying  on  their  baciu,  bound  hand 
and  foot.    For  how  steod  the  fact  ?  Had 
God  listened  to  their  prayers  bv  delivering 
Bpiin  horn  her  enemies«  and  their  predic- 
tiona  of  the  downfal  of  the  Bourbons  been 
fUlfiUed*  the  same  ruin  must  have  fallen 
on  themehea ;  for  how  were  they  to  have 
commenced  another  revolutionary  war, 
with  their  recognisances  of  800  millions 
to  keep  the  peace?  It  was  utterly  im- 
poeaiblen    What,  then,  was  to  be  done  I 
Honest  minncers  would  have  seen  at  once, 
that  reform  was  the  only  remedy;  but 
Choae  who  had  looked  onhr  to  themselves 
bad  sold  the  reversion  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country  for  annuities  upon  their  own 
livie.    For  by   this   last   act   of  their 
wr^ched  policy»  they  had  so  strengthened 
and  aeenred  the  power  of  the  French 
government,  that  nothing  hot  reform  or 
vevolotion  could  enable  England  much 
longer  to  defend  herself,  as  Irance  at  the 
present  moment  wielded  all  the  force  of 
military  despotism  under  the  mask  of  civil 
liberty.    For  what   with  her  elections, 
septennial  parliaments  and  other  imita- 
tions of  the  same  precious  system,  she 
had  just  finished  a  fiic  simile  of  the  mock 
English  constitution. 
.  As  to  England,  the  hon.  member  had 
only  to  hope,  that  the  nation,  before  it 
wu  too  late,  would  open  its  eyes  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  and  the  r^  danger 
of  the  country  \  for  at  present  he  must 
confess,  that  of  all  the  dupes  upon  earth, 
he  considered  John  Boll  to  be  the  great* 
est ;  and  could  find  no  better  pBrsTlel  to 
his  character,  conduct,  and  present  situa- 
tion, looking  to  the  state  of  Europe,  than 
t|i8t  which  he  should  conclude  with  sta^ 
tm||.    The  ministers,  as  all  knew,  had  an 
nnlimited  power  over  the  purse  of  the 
people,  bnt  not  their  liberty  of  speech. 
As  to  the  first,  to  do  the  mioistera  justice, 
no  gmtlemen  o£  their  vocation  could  be 
noie  active^  or  understand  their  business 
better;  and  if,  in  picking  John  Buirs 
pedcat^they  oonU  only  stop  hisaaoutb, 
^  Qi^t  go  on  smoothly.    Bat  here  lay 
the  mb:  for  John  resembled  a  certain 
aaiiasl  in  the  act  of  being  killed^  whose 
only  dsfence  was,  to  set  up  a  err  which 
distUThed  the  whole  neighbouiliooSL  whilst 
VOL.  XI.  ^ 


all  he  got  for  his  pains  was  the  beany 
wish  of  those  within  reach  of  his  vojce^ 
that  means  had  been  found  to  stop  it* 
And  thus  it  was  with  Mr.  Bull ;  for  whilst 
the  ministers  were  bleeding  him  to  death, 
h^,  too,  set  up  a  cry,  which  was  heard 
throughout  Europe,  and  naturally  alarmed 
the  combined  powers ;  who  said  to  the 
English  government,  *^Use  him  as  you 
please,  for  that  is  ypur  affair ;  but  stop Jiis 
mouth,  as  that  his  ours ;  and,  unless  you 
can  do  this,  by  the  Holy  God  we  must  do 
it  for  you  I" 

Mr  DenmUn  sfiid,  that  he  had  opposed 
the  Allen  act  ever  since  be  had  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  iq  that  House,  and  the 
present  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
mtroduced,ajiitseemed  to  him,  lengthen-, 
ed  everj  argument  against  it.  He  could 
have  wished' thttt  bis  majesty's  ministers, 
by  giving  ti)|>  at  otice  that  which  they 
confessed  it  would  be  proper  to  give  up 
two  years  hence,  bad  sparea  to  themselvjea 
and  the  House  the  trouble  of  a  Ions  de- 
bate. The  system  of  long  debates,  now* 
ever,  did  sometimes  extort  from  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  concessions 
which  could  not  be  attained  in  any  other 
way ;  and  it  was  some  consolation  to  those 
who  had  resisted  the  present  bill  from  its 
first  introduction,  to  discover  that  there 
no  longer  existed  any  pretence  for  finding 
the  powers  which  it  gave  inherent  in  the 
Crown.  He  believed  there  no  longer  waa 
any  one  in  the  House  who  could  oppose 
the  opinion  pronounced  by.  the  hont  aiui 
learned  solicitor*general,  two  y ears  aeo^^ 
that  Blaokstone  was  wrong,  and  that  there 
existed  no  where  any  authority  which 
vested  the  right  of  dealing  with  aliens  as 
a  circumstance  of  prerogative  in  the 
Crown ;  and  that  opinmn,  if  it  could  need 
corroboration,  would  be  corroborated 
past.all  question  by  the  fiict,  that  even  iit 
the  22nd  of  Henr^  8tb  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment  had  been  distinctly  passed  to  deal 
with  the  persona  called  Egyptians)  oi* 
Gipsies,  who  had  **  introduced  themselvea 
into  the  aealm  contrary  ^o  law/^  by  way 
of  baoishment^not  Jeavjog  even  these^ 
people,  who  were  the  vilest  of  the  vilei  to 
theprerogntsve  of  the  Crown,  but  distinctly 
giving  tlie 'Crown  a  power  by  proclania<« 
tion,  to  proceed  against  them.  The  right 
hon«  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Peel)  saidi 
that  Uie  sovereign^  authority  of  the  state 
held  the  power,  by  right,  to  dispose  dt 
aliens,  nhy,  no  doubt;  and  the  so^ 
vereiga  authority  of  the  state  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  all  the  subjects  of  thw 
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kingdbin.    All  pertona  were  subject  to  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  state,  and  were 
to  be  dealt  with,  do  doubt,  as.that  author* 
nty  might  think  best ;  but  then  they  were 
to  be  dealt  with  accordmg  to  laws  framed^ 
and  to  be  framed,  and  not  by  passm^  an 
act  which  put  their  persons  and  tndr 
property  at  the  mercy  (whatever  that 
might  be  )^or  the  three  secretaries  of  state. 
The  clause  which  had  been  introduced, 
in  the  'downfal  of  this  odious  measure,  in 
favour  of  aliens  who  had  been  more  than 
seven  years  resident  in  England,  formed 
no  answer  to  the  objectiqii  which  he  and 
bis  friends  took  to  its  principle.    They 
called  upon  this  country  to  afford  its 
ancient  and  honourable  protection  to  aU 
(so  long  as  its  laws  were  respected  by 
them)  whom  t3rranny  or  political  change 
made  exilea  from  their  own.    They  asked 
protection  for  tho  Spaniards   and   the 
I<^eapolitans;  for  the  Sardinians,  and  till 
others  whose  love  of  liberty  or  vain  efforts 
to  obtain  ir,  had  drawn  or  were  likely  to 
draw   upon    them    persecution.    Those 
were  the  persons  woo  were  entitled  to 
daim  the  exercise  of  her  ancient  hoapital- 
ity  from  England;  and  those  were  the 
persons  whom  this  Alien  aqt  was  to  throw 
back  into  the  power  of  their  oppressors.  It 
ftas  impossible,  looking  at  this  bill  with  a 
due  regard  lo  the  arbitrary  power  which 
it  was  to  bestow,  not  to  give  some  con- 
stderatipn  to  the  characters  of  those  in 
who^  hands  such  power  was  to  be  placed 
—namely,  the  three  secretaries;  or  to  hide 
from  themselves  another  consideration,  as 
to'the  possibiKty  of  their  exercising  that 
power  justly  and  fairly,  or  the  contrary, 
Looking,  therefore,  as  they  were  bound 
to  do,    to  the  general  character;   and 
opinions  of  those  right  honourable  per- 
sonages, he  must  declare,  that  he  could 
ool  witness  their  investiture  with  that 
power  without  the  greatest  distrust  and 
reluctance.    How  feel  otherwise,  in  the 
first  place»  with  respect  ta  the  noble  se- 
cretary for   the   colonial    department? 
When  he  looked  at  what  had  been  the 
treatment,  by  that  noble  person,  Napo- 
leon, ,durji^  tbe  last  five  years  of  his 
life — when  he  considered  what  'treatment 
had  been  shown  to  generals  Gourgaud 
and  Montholon,  and  to  Las  Cases,  each 
of  whom  had  not  only  been  driven  away 
on  their  approach  to  our  shores  under 
circumstancesalmost  revolting— and  when 
there  was  no  room  left  to  doob;^  but  that 
the  noble  secretary  still  entertained  the 
same  viewst  he  saw  evident  leasooa  for 


n*ot  trusting  to  hitn  for  tte  just 
of  a  power  which  might  be  used  to  the 
g^reatest  abuse    of  the  government,    and 
the  greatest  excesses  in  regard  to  the  pre» 
servation  of  those  who  might  happen  to 
become  the  victims.     For  in  the  casea  to 
which  he  had  just  referred,  who  were  the 
objects  to  suffer  i    Those  who  had  follow- 
ed the    fortunes  of  Napoleon  in     their 
lowest  declination«-the  few  whom  grati- 
tude had  bound  to  his  fate  even    inhs 
worst  degradation— men  who  from  their  , 
conduct  and  fidelity  should  have  been  the 
objects  rather  of  a  generous    commiaerik 
tion  than  the  victims  of  ministerial  perse- 
cution   The    refusal    to    let  them  land 
might  have  been  politic  and  even  justifia- 
ble ;  but  the  wrongs  which  they  suffered 
were  not    limited    to  that;  their  papers 
were  seized,  the  grossest  abuse   which 
could  be  made  of  this  power.    What,  if 
this  should  ever  happen,  under  the  present 
bill,  to  persons  of  the  commercial  rank^*^ 
and  there  was  nothing  to  exdnde  the 
probability  of  the  case— there  would  be, 
perhaps,  absolute  ruin  brought  upon  indi- 
viduals, which  it  could  not  be  pretended 
that  any  power  could  warrant.'   And  this 
was  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  bill 
throughout  its  whole  period  of  existence. 
It  went  to  multiply  acts,  like  those  of  the 
noble  lord  in  his  treatment  of  Napoleon's 
followers,  which  could  only  be  characteri- 
zed as  acts  of  oppression  and  abuse,  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  the  better  sense  and 
meaning  of  law.    In  the  next  place,  what 
had  they  to  expect*  from  the  right  hon. 
secretary  who  introduced  the  present  biil. 
What  qualifications  could  they  suppose, 
which  would  make  it  safe  to  trust  power 
in  his  hands,  which    they  roust  always 
reckon  it  dangerous  to  trust  in  the  hands 
of  any  man  ?    It  was  very  true  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  was  known  to  w^ 
considerable  attention  to  the  eases  whicu 
came  before  him  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  discovering 
what  considerations  he  could  oflRsr  to  the 
Crown  in  regard  to  the  mitigation  of  the 
various  punishments  assigned  by  the  laws 
to  the   offenders;  but  here   the  House 
had  the  whole  subject  in  view ;  they  knew 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  consideimtions 
which,  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  had  to 
oftr,  and  the  views  which  he  must  enter- 
tain upon  the  several  cases.    But  tber 
knew  nothing  of  the  considerations  which 
might  influence  the  exercise  of  this  srbi* 
trary  power.    There  was  nothing  to  guide 
tberai  except  that  which  led  to  suspicion 
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4Uid  distrust.  In  the  absence  of  any  satis- 
factory information,  he  could  only  look 
to  the  temper  in  which  this  pover  was 
claimed— the  assumptions  of  right  upon 
which  it  was  demanded.  If  he  saw  that 
it  was  asked  as  something  which  ought  to 
be  given  as  matter  of  course*-]f  it  were 
asked  as  if  the  minister  who  sought  it  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  a  power  of  exorbitant 
weight  and  importaoce,  the  possession  of 
which  he  ou^t  to  wish  to  avoid— that 
W4th  him  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
-believing  that  the  power  could  not  be 
safely  trusted  to  the  hands  of  him,  who 
could  in  this  temper  and  tone  of  argument 
demand  it.  He  remembered  well,  that 
last  year  he  had  made  this  very  objection 
to  the  behaviour  of  ministers  upon  the 
passing  of  this  bill.  It  then  had  appeared 
to  him,  that  there  was  too  much  levity  in 
the  manner  of  requiring  it ;  that  there  was 
a  want  of  thai  proper  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility which  must  belong  to  ministers  who 
would  prefer  governing  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  general  laws  of  the  country. 
As  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  held 
the  chiefofficeio  the  foreign  department 
'  .^with  every  possible  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  liberal  opinions  which  he  had  so 
honourably  to  hioifelf  undertaken  to 
defend  since  his  accession,  belli  in  his 
communications  with  foreign  governments 
and  in  hia  deportment  in  parliament— 
with  every  wish  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man should  long  continue  in  office,  and  at 
any  rate  quite  as  long  as  any  of  his  present 
-colleagues  ^hoping  also,  as  he  did,  that 
the  lil^ral  feelings  and  opinions  expres- 
sed by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
more  and  more  gain  ground,  and  at  length 
predominate  in  the  measures  of  that  cabi- 
net of  which  he  was  now  the  brightest  orna- 
ment, but  withal,  there  being  no  guarantee 
either  for  the  miqoestionably  just  exercise 
of  this  power  during  its  continuance,  or 
ibr  its  absolute  extinction  and  determiim- 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  now  pro- 
posed, he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  past  conduct  and  opi- 
nions of  that  right  hon.  gentleman  which 
would  make  him  (Mr.  I).)  more  ready 
lo  trust  him  with  extraordinary  and  arbi- 
trary power,  or  that  would,  on  account 
of  his  presence  in  the  councils  of  the  king 
make  him  at  all  the  less  anxious  to  with- 
hold those  powers  from  the  government. 
—He  woula  not  advert  to  the  aflairs  of 
Spain ;  a  stoiy  too  long  and  sad  and 
dismal  to  be  touched  upon  with  any  other 
AdiDgs  than  those  «f  grief  or  indignation* 


He  would  say  nothing  now  of  the  impro:- 
voked  invasion,  nor  of  the  unprincipled 
origin  of  the  war,  nor  of  the  establishment 
of  the  principles  at  the  congress  of  Vero» 
na,  upon  which  the  authors  of  that  war 
professed  to  have  acted ;  which  principlss, 
as  they  were  hostile  to  the  national  spirit, 
interests,  and  constitution   of   Eoghind, 
demanded  the  firmest  opposition  from  the 
ministers  of  England  ;  and  yet  those  mi- 
nisters had  confined  their  share    of  the 
transaction  to  what  they  called  a  neutral 
declaration-^that    they  would    take    no 
part    in  the  quarrel  either   on  one  side 
or  the   other.    Independently    of  these 
considerations,  he  thought  he  saw  in  some 
secent   transactions   in  which  the   right 
hon.   gentleman  was  more  immediately 
concerned,   reasons  for  not  trusting  him 
with  this  power.    They  all  knew  what 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  right  hoiu 
gentlenuin  in    the    case    of  Mr.  Bow- 
ring,  who  was  taken  up    at  Calais  and 
conveyed  toBologne  by  the  officers  of 
the  French  government,  for  an  alleged 
piece  of  misconduct.    The  question  put 
to  the  French  lawyers,  at  the  direction  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  what  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
vernment towards  any  of  its  own  subjects 
in  the  likecasei    The  answer  given  was» 
that  Mr.  Bowriog  would  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of 
France.    But,  suppose  the   answer  had 
beeu  the  other  way— 4hat  the  French  go- 
vernment could  not  consider  Mr.  Bowring 
who  was  an  Englishman,  in  the  light  of 
one  entitled  to  the  rights  and  immnnities 
of  a  French  citizen,  what  could  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  have  opposed  to  this  pro- 
position  I    Or,  if  he  could  have  remonstra- 
ted, how  easy  would  it  have  been  to  ans- 
wer him  ?    The  French  government  might 
have  said^  **We,  as  well   as  you,  have 
rights  of  our    own    to    defend,  and  we* 
do  not  choose  to  be  without  tluit  power 
which  you  assume  in  your  Alien  bill,  of 
dealing  with  foreigners  in  a  manner  differ^ 
ent  from  suMects  of  the  French  govern- 
ment.   As  Mr.  Bowring  is  a  foreigtier^ 
you  can  have  no  right  to  demand  what 
would  be  our  treatment  of  a  subject  o& 
fending  in  the  same  manner,  because  we 
have  a  right  to  deal  with  him  summarily/' 
Another  subject  of  distrust  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  this  power  furnished  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  his  gallant  friend, 
the  member  for  South wark.    He  would » 
however,  tell  the  right  hon.  gentkmeoi  ui 
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paniog,  *thit  of  ail  the  Uiieral  tTqw*  anfl 
enlightened  sentimentB  which  he  had  yet 
avowed,  there  was  none  which  had  made 
hira  80  entirely  popular  throughout  the 
land  as  the  treatment  of  his  gallant  friend 
jn  the  language  which  he  had  uttered  with- 
in those  wallSf  so  honourable  to  the  object 
to  which  he  applied  it-»-80  much  more 
honourable  to  himself.     He  trusted  that 
ihe  members  of  the  holy  alliance  would 
extract  a  lesson  from  it,  which  would  be 
useful  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the 
nations,  of  Europe,  when  they  saw,  that 
by  stripping  him  of  those  honours  with 
which  they  had  once  eagerly  loaded  him, 
they  could  not  strip  htm  of  any  part  of 
that  regard  which  was  felt  for  him  by  the 
people  of  England.   He  thanked  the  right 
Jion.  gentleman  §ot  so  timely  a  censure,  so 
just  and  severe  a  rebuke  of  those  wretch- 
fid,  bdae,  and  groveling  assailants,  who 
were  ready  to  fall  upon  his  gallant  friend 
with  every  weapon  whidi  meanness  and 
maHce  could  supply,  because  they  thought 
that,  as  he  was  already  beaten  down  by 
poiver,  ho  must  continue  prostrate  on  the 
earth.    Still  tlie  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  with  every  proper  feeling  of 
respect  and  attachment  to  him  on  account 
of  liis  sentiments  and  professions,  had  not 
been  such  as  he  ought  to  have  pursued 
towards  one  situated  as  his  gallant  friend 
then  itras.'    He  had  learned  with  astonish- 
mehtf  <hat  the  tight  hon.  gentleman  had 
coofesaed  that,  at  thedeparture  of  his  gal- 
lant friend  for  Spain,  he  nad  given  inform- 
ation of  it  to  the  French   government, 
and  that  no  explanation  had  been  deman- 
ded of  him  in  comseqnence  of  that  commu- 
nication.   But  surely  this  was  a  strange 
way  of  proceeding.    The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman' might  have  safely   stayed    until 
there  had  been  a  crime  committed— until 
it  hadheet)  charged  and  proved,  and  urged 
«6  matter  of  complaint  by  the  French  go- 
vernment.   There  was  one  position  which 
the  right  hOn.  gentleman  might,  in  any 
d&se,  have  taken  tip,  ifthe  court  of  France 
bad  dareA  to  call  m  question  the  conduct 
of  English  subjects  assisting  the  Spaniards 
In  the  war ;  and  that  would  have  been  to 
have  put  the  onus  of  proving  the  fact  en- 
tirely on  tho  French  government.  Instead 
of  which,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
bespolcen  the  clemency*  of  the  French 
government,  in  case   ma   eallaifit   friend 
should  fall  into  their  hands,  because  accor- 
ding to  some  notions  which  were  to  be 
found    in    Grottus  or    Vattel,  it  Wdold 
appear  that  the  crime  wai  not  df  ao  goitty 
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power  assisting  either  of  the  belligereiita 
in  a  war.    Surely  this  was  a  hint  wfaich 
might  have  been  spared !    It  appeared  tm 
hidi,  that  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa  had  iz^ 
troduced  into  his  communication  ooe  of  the 
strangest  pieces  of  frankness  ever  knows 
to  have  talcen  place  between  two  govern* 
ments.    What   had  France   to  do   with 
Vattd,  or  Grotius,  or  the  law  of  nations? 
If  they  had  entertained  the  least  regard 
for  the  rights  which  the  writinga  of  those 
jurists  went  to  inculcate,    they    would 
never  have  entered  Spain  as  they  had  dboe^ 
under  the  pretence  that  she  had  violated 
the  anti-monarchical  principlea  to  whid 
the  menobers  of  the  holy  allianGe  man 
pledged— they  would  never  have  invaded 
Spain  as  they  had  done,  under  the  most 
base,  hypocritical,  and  atrodo^alf  ikte 
pretences.    He  was  of  opinion  iJtmt  die 
politeness  of  the  right  hon.  genklennii 
might  have  been  spared,  and  tbat  the 
French  government  was  by  no  means  de* 
serving  of  it.    He  knew  it  was  thonaht  in- 
correct to  express  himself  with  diis  dqjtee 
of  freedom  upon  the  conduct  of  foroga 
ffovemments.    Lectures  had  been  resd  sf 
late  to  some  of  his  honoured  friends  upoa 
diplomatic  etiquette,  and' politick  deo^ 
rum  in  debate.    If  it  were  only  to  speA 
of  those  foreign  powers  as  of  kh^gs  and 
emperors  ruling  within  their  own  statei^ 
and  administering  tihe  aXSisn  of  their  own 
governments,  he  would  be  thelaat  nan  ts 
countenance,  or  in  any  way  pander  lo  the 
base  and  vulgar  spirit  of  detractioa,  whidi 
was  only  opposed  to  those  of  high  station, 
on  account  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.    But,  it  was  a  qacsftion  of 
interference  with  other  states— with  the 
rights  of  all  other  people,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  own  states:  and  this  was  the  oidy 
place  where  the  conduct  of  those  ptinoes 
oould  be  celled  in  question.    This  was  sl- 
most  the  only  assembly  in  which  the  s^ 
gressions,   and  bloc  'Ished,  and  violence, 
and  injustice  of  the  invaden  of  Spain 
could  be  safely  denounced.      And-  bow 
could  mankind  be  the  better,  supposing 
those  who  objected  to  the  stnetiit«s  m 
the  British  parliament  coidd  snceeed  is 
silencing  them  I    It  was  a  beanti&I  and 
a  just  remark,  which  Mr.  Fmc  had  aaade 
in  his  history,  when  oWecting  to  the  ti^ 
justice  of  Home  in  yioiatiog  the  spifit  of 
history  by  qualifying  the  vices  of  priaoes, 
by  softening  the  coloor  nf  their  abuses 
and  oppressions,  and  setting  iq|i'8polqged>» 
eal  and  sofiiistlcal  Jangnagtf  in  deienoe  df 
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one  xmic0  in  fvticidar,  tbit  li»  wift 
theceoy  rflnumng  almost  the  only  check 
which  maoiund  could  posicw  upoo  the 
caodoct  of  despots ;  for  sovereigos,  de- 
sirous of  standing  weH  with  posleritj^ 
would  do  much  io  die  way  of  thwarting 
their  own  ioch'nationsy   to  secure  some 
portion  of  that  distinction — an  ambition 
which  could  not  be  hoped  from  tfaem»  if 
once  they  were  taught  to  expect  that 
their  faulu  would  be  vamislied  oter,  and 
that  their  crimes  would  go  down  to  re- 
mote ages  with  a  gloss  upon  Uiem»  which 
would  ptesanre  their  memories  from  dis- 
honour.      For  the  interests  of  truth; 
thereforey  they  shoold  noCnbate  the  ibrce 
of  their  expressions ;  esjpfedaily  as  they 
must  fed  oertaiby  that  the  House  ef  Com- 
nsens  w%b  the  only  assembly  in  which  the 
truih  oonM  be  openly  end  safely  declared. 
—-One  avgument  for  the  bill  was,  that  it 
would  expire  in  two  ^rs ;  and,  If  that 
argament  rested  on  pnnciple»  he  did  not 
see   why   ihey  idiould  keep  it  ali? e  ao 
long.    This  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
strangest  reason  of  all  for  its  continuance. 
What  was  there  in  ^  principle,  which 
was  not  as  oWedionable  now,  as  it  could 
be  then?      Why,  in  short,  should  the 
goveinment  want  a  power  t^  deal  with 
luiens  otherwise  than  with  native  subjects? 
And,   if   rights  there  really  were,   1^ 
vrhioh  Ibreign  gevemmenta  could  call  for 
interference  as  to  the  treatment  of  aliens 
resident,  and  if,  as  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence, our  own  gofernment  must  hare 
a  corresponding  power,   why  was   this 
power  not  t6  be  defined  by  law  as  welt  as 
the  other  powers  of  the  state  i     Why 
ahould  the  extent  and  esercise  of  ft  be 
left  in  the  breast  of  the  executhre  govern- 
ment, contrary  to  the  appropriation  of  all 
other  powenr-— As  to  uie  inree  secreta- 
ries 01  state;  there  was  nothing  in  their 
opinions  of  foreign  affiiiiv  to  prove  them 
particularly  trust-worthy,  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  this  power';  though  ft  bad  been 
put  forward,  as  if  it  were  not  the  princi* 
pie  but  the  persons  who  were  to  have  the 
uie  of  it,  whidi  the  House  had  to  con* 
•ider,  and  as  if  they  themselyes  were  not 
•p  much  at  variance  as  to  make  it  impos- 
>ihle  to  say  to  which  side  their  opinions 
would  incnoe  open  any  given  subject. 
I^e  right  boo.'  secretary    for  boose  af- 
Wn,  fir  example^  Ihoo^t  that  the  ag- 
pvision  of  Austria  was  a  justifiable  pro- 
«^«e&g.    That,  he  believed,  was  not  the 
^ioa  of  either  of  the  other  two  secre- 
^^   But,  the  miaohief  of  it  was,  that 
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IMb  varlaqcd  of  dpmlon  would  do' 
for  the  liberal  part  of  the  ai^umentl 
Each  of  Aem  might,  perhaps,  imoose  a 
diierent  dass  ci  uibjects  for  the  'operas 
tion  of  this  law ;  and  thus  the  poor  aliena 
might  find  themselves  in  die  condition  of 
^e  man  with  two  wives,  whose  head  waa 
party-coloured — one  jpoMing  out  all  the 
white  hairs,  and  the  othier  dl  the  Wadci 
until  be  was  left  with  a  bare  scatp.— I 
Upon  another  part  of  the  subject,  hd 
could  not  hinder  himself  from  venturing 
a  remark  or  two,  as  to  what  had  been  a£ 
vanced  respecting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ser^ 
jeant  Hill,  with  which  it  was  assefted 
that  Mr.  Pitt  found  liimsdf  supported,  ott 
introducing  this  bili  foir  the  first  time; 
Since  the  discussion  a  few  nights  ago  d 
learned  friend  of  his  had,  by  IndeikSga^ 
bio  research,  recovered  Uiat  opinion 
from  amodg  the  papers  of  that  eminent 
lawyer,  ana  though  it  had  been  asserted^ 
over  and  over  agmn,  that  the  opinion  wa^ 
in  favour  of  the  powers  given  by  tne  bill,lfie 
fact  was  oUierwise.— There  was  another 
consideration  belonging  to  this  subject^ 
which  did  not  attract  Efficient  attemion*. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Hill,  though  admitted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
his  time,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  ig^ 
nonmt  on  worldljr  attairs.  He  did  not; 
however,  show  himaelf  altogether  Igno^ 
rant  of  the  nature  of  a  majority  in  that 
House,  though  he  never  had  a  seat  in  ie, 
The  Ali^  bill  was  not  the  only  liubject 
upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  found  it  co^^ 
nientto  consult  him.  His  opinion 'hi|4 
been  asked  by  the  salne  minister  upon  a 
doubtftil  legal  point  in  the  regency  biU, 
The  answer  of  seijeant  Hill  had  beeq 
tolerably  well  preserved;  the  legal  point 
was  now  not  known.  It  was  reported  tha^ 
the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  Mr.  Pitt's  ^ent  and  seijeant 
Hill }— <^  Pray  Is  Mr,  Pitt  tolerid>Iy  f\xt^ 
of  a  majority  voting  for  this  bill  m  thb 
House  of  Lords  ?*'  Answer.— ^i  He  haa 
pretty  good  reason  to  beKeve,  that  he  if 
there  sure  of  a  majority.*'  Question.-^ 
**  And  has  he  as  good  reason  to  expect  % 
majority  in  his  favour  in  the  Aouse  of 
Commons  V  Answer.^— «■  He  has  n4 
doubt  wtMtever  of  a  majority  in 
lower  Uouse.^  <<  Then  what  ten  it  signfi 
to  you  hoW  ihelaw  stands,  seeing  thfS  th' 
nmjoHty  will  be  with  you,  jfr^pdse  wbatl 
evdr  yoti  will  7^*  So  that  die  learned  ser^ 
jeant  knew.plretty  well  of  what  nmterida 
that  House  Was  composed,  witfiout  havinj^ 
^.1    J  ^^  honour  of  a  seat  in  it— with- 
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out  being  a  member  of  that  parliament 
which  violated  the  priDciples  of  common 
arithmetic,  by  declaring  that  a  piece  of 
paper  worth  I5s.  was  actually  worth  20f., 
and  immediately  afterwards  passed  another 
law  to  punish  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  worth  20s.  Nor 
was  the  learned  Serjeant  a  member  of  that 
parliament  which,  when  called  upon  to 
mquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
voted,  without  investigation  of  facts  and 
circumstances,  without  reference  to  wit- 
ness or  testimony  of  any  kind,  that  the 
conduct  of  miDisters  in  prosecuting  the 
war  deserved  the  approbation  of  the 
Crown  and  the  parliament,  and  the  confi- 
dence and  gratitude  of  the  country.  No 
wonder  that  the  censorious,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  were  suspiciously 
inclined,  should,  afler  transactions  such 
as  these,  be  too  apt  to  consider  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  fanciful 
ornament— a  sort  of  useful  tail  to  the 
bigh-flying  kite  of  prerogative!  They  were 
constantly  told  of  the  dangers  of  innova- 
tion— of  the  excellence  of  that  which  had 
existed  for  so  long  a  period*— of  the  perils 
of  alteration.  Upon  this  principle,  every 
thing  was  found  defensible.  The  usury 
laws  were  not  to  be  altered,  because  the 
country  had  flourished  and  grown  up  to  a 
state  of  unparalleled  prosperity  under  them. 
The  game  laws  must  not  be  touched,  be- 
cause they  too  had  contributed  towardsthe 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  poor-laws 
were  by  no  means  to  be  altered.  **  What  I 
take  away  the  coipforts  of  the  poor?** 
Even  the  abolition  of  that  infamous  traf- 
fic in  human  flesh,  the  slave  trade,  had 
been  resisted  on  the  ground  of  settled  laws, 
under  which  the  country  had  risen  to  the 
highest  station  of  political  glory  and  com* 
mercial  greatness.  The  argument  was,  to 
aay  the  least  of  it,  as  applicahle  to  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  which  was  strange 
in  the  practice  of  the  constitution,  lie 
could  not  but  recal  to  their  minds  the 
words  of  an  eloque;it  persoui  who,  though 
be  was  in  his  time  the  ereatest  of  all  rene* 
gades  from  the  principles  of  his  early  life, 
was  glad  to  seex  shelter  from  the  stc/rm  of 
political  adversity  which  buffetted  him  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  career.  Lord 
Stra&rd,  on  finding  that  he  was,  in  his 
turn,  to  become  the  victim  of  those  plots 
and  designs,  in  the  invention  of  whi<m  he 
had  assisted,  by  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
raise  up  and  strengthen  the  principle  of 
constructive  and  accumdative  treasons, 
di^  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  those  bet- 
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4er  principles  from  which  hii  life  had  bee 
a  continued  deviation.    *<  We  hare  livei^ 
my  lords,  happilv  to  ourselves  at  homei 
we  have  lived  gloriously  abroad    to  tk 
world:  let  us  be  content  with  what  oa 
fathers  have  left  us:   let  not  oar    ambi- 
tion carry  us  to  be  more  learned    the 
they  were,  in  th^se  killing  and  destruc- 
tive arts.     Great  wisdom  it  will  be  a 
your  lordships,  and  just  providence,  for 
yourselves,  for  your  posteridea,    for  tin 
whole  kingdom,  to  cast  from  joo,  iatc 
the  fire,  these  bloody  and  myaterious  vo« 
lumea  of  arbitrary  and  constructiTe  tresp 
sons,  as  the  primitive  Christians  did  their 
books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yoor- 
selves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  statutes 
which  tells  you  where  the  crime  iM^  9oi 
points  out  to  you  the  path  by  whicb  yoi 
may  avoid  it.*'     So  would  he  now  saj  of 
the  Alien  bill.  That  without  which  thecouo* 
try  had  done  from  1688  down  to  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  done  safely,  coo\d  notbe 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  stote 
now. 

He  thought  that  the  bill  mutt  impose 
difficulties  on  the  government  itidf. 
Suppose  the  Russian  minister  were  t« 
inform  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tlot 
certain  aubjects  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  tk 
Russias  were  plotting  and  carrjring  ints 
effisct  designs  against  the  goveroroeDt  of 
Russia,  and  was  to  require  them  to  be 
sent  away  accordingly.  If  there  were  so 
Alien  bill,  the  answer  to  such  a  proposal 
would  be  clear— «  We  do  not  possess  the 
power :  you  must  first  show  that  these 
peeple  are  offending  against  our  laws.'* 
But,  while  the  Alien  hill  existed,  the 
claim  of  the  Russian  minister  would  be 
reasonable  and  just.  He  might  say,  after 
producing  the  most  unquestionable  prooft 
of  the  truth  of  his  statement—"  For  what 
purpose  have  you  the  power  of  the  Alies 
bill  in  vour  hands,  if  you  cannot  applj 
it  in  this  case  i**  He  might  even  go 
further  than  this.  The  Russian  nainiiter 
would  be  at  liberty,  accordiog  to  reaioo 
and  justice,  to  withhold  theproofa  if  tbey 
were  demanded,  and  compliance  couls 
not  in  reason  be  refused ;  because  the  set 
was  eood  for  nothing  whatever,  if  it  could 
not  allow  ministers  to  accommodate  thoi 
far  those  eovemmeats  whicb  were  i^t 
alliance  with  our  own.  Surdy  thia  wss  t 
dilemma  in  which  a  government  oogbt 
not  to  be  placed.  Suppose,  further,  that 
a  refusal  were  given  to  the  request  of  the 
Russian  minister :  perhaps  angry  language 
might  occur— perhaps  the  case  woi3d  bs 
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such,  that  our  good  friends  the  Frenclf  I 
might  find  it  neceasbry  to  oftr  Aeir 
mediation.  They  would  hear  the  merite 
of  it  from  each^ide,  and  then  thej  would, 
in  all  probability,  ad? ise  the  Bntiih  go- 
Temmenty  **  Ob,  you  had  better  giro  him 
up—- it  ia  only  one  van,  an  obstinate  man, 
a  wrong-headed  man"^for  this  was  sure 
to  be  the  character  of  any  man  who  be- 
came obnoxious  to  arbitrary  power  )—<«Iet 
him  KOf  he'll  only  cause  you  trouble ; 
send  him  to  Russia,  and  be  rid  of  him ; 
a  refusal  may  ioToWe  you  in  war ;  and 
then  think  oryour  800  millions  of  debt*— 
your  Rouse  of  Commons  won't  support 
you  in  any  more  war  expenses."  Were 
the  goTemment  to  be  so  placed,  and  were 
France  so  to  mediate,  and  it  came  to  the 
question  of  what  choice  should  be  made 
between  war  on  the  one  hand,  and  base- 
ness on  the  other  ?  he  trusted  that  there 
would  be  na  hesitation  between  those 
altematiTes.  But,  war  was  an  evil  to  be 
deplored ;  and  the  best  wa^  to  avoid  It 
>ra8  not  to  preserve  m  existence  those 
powors,  the  exercise  of  which  could  only 
compromise  our  safety. 

His  honourable  friends  had  been  taunted 
as  to  their  views  and  motives  in  their 
opposition  to  this  bill.  For  his  own  part, 
he  could  conscientiously  say,  that  he  had 
nothing  nt  heart  in  it  but  the  honour  and 
interests  of  England.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  this  was  a  power  which  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  government  to  possess, 
which  it*  had  not  hitherto  possessed,  from 
the  very  want  of  which  the  country  had 
grown  and  flourished  beyond  any  other ; 
a  power  which  no  great  statesman  would 
ever  wish  to  have,  but  would  be  rather 
glad  to  get  rid  of,  not  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  but  as  soon  as  the  House 
of  Commons  would  allow  him  to  depose 
it,  as  a  weight  of  grievous  and  inconve- 
nient responsibility. 

But,  it  seemed  that  the  bill  was  not  to 
have  been  renewed,  even  for  two  years, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  plot  which  was 
discovered  just  a  fortnight  before  it  was 
about  to  expire.  What  a  most  seasonable 
and  opportune  plot !  It  would  delight 
him  to  be  let  into  the  whole  of  the  secrets 
>od  mvsteries  of  it.  What  did  the  pariiap 
ment  know  about  it  i  These  plots  were 
brought  to  light  with  surprismg  conve* 
nience ;  bat  then  they  had  generally 
^^ed  to  injure  the  public  libenies— to 
^^iuapendin^  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
and  placing  hfe  and  personal  freedom  at 
the  disposal  of  ministers.     Beaily,  to 
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cOhsider  the  use  that  was  made  of  these 
plotSi  and  the  meaHures  which  followed 
upon  them,  was  enough  to  destroy  all 
belief  in  them.  One  mi^t  almost  imagine^ 
for  Instaoice^  that  the  inventor  of  this  last 
plot  was  some  miserable  tool  of  the 
French  police— 'Some  needy,  mercenary 
wretch,  who  had  been  hired  to  invent  the 
crime  of  whidi  he  was  afterwards  to  have 
himself  accused,  in  order  to  the  passing 
of  this  act  once  more.  This  method  of 
leading  the  country  on  by  plots,  at  one 
time  to  the  detriment  of  natives  in  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  at 
another  to  the  injury  of  foreigners  under 
the  Alien  bill,  made  the  two  right  hon# 
secretaries  for  home  and  foreijn  aflSuni 
seem  very  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford, 
who  were  described  in  the  play  as  smell- 
ing at  the  same  nosegay.  At  last,  the 
parliament  would  believe  nothing  about 
plots-— as  the  coontiy  did  already — except 
that^  they  were  plausible  pretexts  for 
passing  measures  which  no  mmister  would 
venture  upon  without  one.  Not  that  he 
believed  tnat  ministers  went  the  lengths 
of  baseness  and  iniquity,  or  that  ttiey 
countenanced  them,  to  the  di^ree  pra^ 
Used  by  their  own  agents.  It  was  im-« 
possible  to  believe,  for  example,  that  lord 
Sidmooth  had  commissioned  Oliver  to  go 
into  the  northern  counties,  and  foment 
disturbances,  of  which  no  part  existed 
before,  just  a  week  before  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  to  expire. 
He  was  convinced,  however,  that  this  bill 
was  not  the  best  method  of  governing  the 
country,  in  regard  to  those  objects  which 
it  proressed  to  comprise.  If  the  power 
itself  were  necessary  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  government,  it  ought,  in  the  course 
of  the  eight  years  during  which  the  bill 
had  been  in  operation,  to  have  been 
moulded  into  a  more  constitutional  shape. 
It  was  said,  that  it  was  not  much  for  them 
to  wait  a  year  for  the  expiration  of  this 
bill :  but,  if  this  was  all  that  could  be 
urged,  it  was  not  much  for  government  to 
give  up  the  bill  a  year  before  the  time  in 
which,  on  account  of  the  worthlessness 
of  its  principle,  they  were  induced  to  let 
it  expve.  He  would,  therefore,  support 
the  amendment  for  reading  it  a  third  time 
that  day  six  months.    The  rieht  hoo. 

fentleman  had  advised  his  noble  friend 
lord  Althorp)  to  try  his  hand  at  an  alien 
bill  with  less  objectionable  modifications 
than  this.  But,  why  should  his  noble 
friend  be  called  on  to  do  the  work  of 
government  I    As  well  might  his  noble 
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Und  taVj  with  nvpoct  I6  the  Cminiy- 
oports  VSk  diftt  hft  wmM  leave  th^  eyji 
where  it  wiui»  a«id  ea^h  man  thouldi.  be 
Mowed  still  to  graip  what  he  could  of  tni 
Beiffhboar'0  goods  without  fear  of  h^iog 
BMlde'  reqionsible  to  equal  laws.  It  waa 
tbfi  adhiAotage  of  a  coostitutioiial  sjf sten( 
•f  gof^mmeDty  chat  the  meaadiea  were 
Wt«(hle  10.  the  oeoesrities  of  the  tim^a* 
That  woviA  be  the  ambition  of  aetiUBlitU- 
Ijonal  admiiiisttatioiii  who  ought  nesver  to 
bare  recourse  lo  these  dumsy  expedi^ota^ 
Bor  stibjeeC  themseires  to  the  aocusadon^ 
Iha^'  while  obsenraM  of  the  lessor  attri- 
butesi  tbej  were  forgetful  of  the  great 
thingt  of  the  law,  mercy  and  judgment. 
He  could  not  give  his  sinctioQ  to  a  bill 
which  iQtecf^red  with  the  securit]jr#  the 
medomi  aod  the  happioesa  of .  foreigners 
who  came  to -this  countrry  trustitog  to  its 
boqntalitj»aiidnot  dppreben^gtbat  thqr 
would  be  QMde  the  victioBa  of  arbitnuy 
power* 

^rd  Join.  BmuuU  said»  that  no  man 
would  venture  to  saj  that  the  government 
should  be  .f  iqposed  to  the  demands  fr*m 
foreign  poiwers  ^o  which  this  bill  subjected 
them»  The  ground  of  a  supposed  con- 
apiracy^.  i^ainst  a  foreign  state,  was  a 
mlsicy  in  terms.  In  a  conspiracy  there 
must  be  no(t  only  actors,  but  a  subject  to 
aetagainst^  In  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot 
m  England  against  a  foreign  state,  there 
was  only  one  of  those  ingredients.  The 
ConspiratOM^  wbilo  they  observed  the  laws 
^tne  countryf  transacted  nothing;  it  was 
•nly  C0nversation — ^it  was  the  shadow  of 
a  conspiracy,  without  the  substance.  Go- 
vernment could  have  no.  right  to  inquire 
into  a  conversation  between  particular 
persons,  merely  because,  thev  happetaod 
lo  bear  a  particular  national  character. 
If  so,  what  oonvienation  would  be  safe  ? 
IBvery  man  might  be  made  responsible,  in 
turn,  to  some  aggrieved  foreign  govern- 
mant*  If  a  man  were  to  speak  ill  of  the 
aiipremacy  of  the  Pope,  he  would  be 
objected  against  by  a  government  Which 
maintained  the  Pope's  supreroacyi  Go- 
vernment could  have  no  other  fair  mathod 
of  treating  aliens  than  by  the  laws  which 
•ttl^oted  its  own  people.  Foreigners 
must  hate 'the  aa4M  liMSrty  of  speed)  m 
natives^  It  wSi  only  acts  of  hiSitiUty 
igaiast  a  foreign*  go vtirameot  which  coaM 
be  properly  rasttitcd.«eaeh  as  the  atiireh* 
ing  of  sroopa  against  Cbem,  and  the 
preparing  of  armaments.  This  mi^t  and 
Mid  papaen  la  the  invasion  of  Spain.  But^ 
il  caiila  Mter  bo  ahmfed .  against  any 
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toe  re^dii^  fa  Eag^and.    There  couU 
he  no  levying  of  troops  or  prefaratipD  d 
anB9Sf  without  brmgiog  them  to4he  ope? 
ports  of  the  idogdom ;  and  then,  indeed, 
and  not  before^  the  responsibility  ef  this 
government,  to.  otbers  af  peace  with  it, 
would  commence.  So  far  there  waa  ^ound 
for  just  and.  reaaonable  pecautioD  ;  bei 
certainly  none  was  needed  as  tCbforeignaB 
residing^  in  the  interior  of  the  eottntrji 
such  foreigners  cojuild  only  be  bououi  by 
the  biws  u^hich  bound  the  naliTea.    He 
rose  inerely  lo  express  bis  hope,  that  as 
this  bill  was  not  needed  for  Uie  good 
govemmeait  of  the  country,  k  waa  fbelaa 
tiaie  he  should  ever  have  an  opportunity 
of  addressiag  tboHouse  upoa  ^e  s«J>jec( 
convinced;  as  he  was,  that  after  the  exp9> 
nUion  of  it^  Aev  would  look  kick  to  it » 
a  meastee  whimonght  never  to  have  besa 


TheHottse  divided}  For  the  tUfd  read* 
iog  9S;.For  the  amendoient  4S)  fi&a* 
jority  50. 

List  of  the  Minorb^. 

Abercromby,  hon.  J«      trader,  W.  I« 

Allan,  J.  H.  Jjennafd^  T.  B- 

Althorpe,  vise.  Ileycester,  R« 

Bailliey  col.  J.  JMCaberly,  W.  L. 

Baring,  sir  T,  Mackintosb,  sir  J. 

Benydn,  B.  Martin^  John 

Berfial,  R.  Moobl^  J.  Bl 

Calciraft,  J.  H:  Moore,  P. 

Calvert,  C.  Normanby,  via&i 

Calvert,  N,  Nugent,  lord 

Carter,  John  Pauner,  ccL 

Clifton,  visooun^  Pelbaxn,  J.  C* 

Curwen,  J.  Philips,  G. 

Davies,  T.  Rice,  T.  S. 

£bm!gton,  vise.  Rickford,  W. 

Evans,  W.'  Smith,  W. 

FergnaKm,  sir  ftl  Stanli^^  boo,  E«  C. 

OaskeU,  9.  Warn,  J. 

Orattaa»  J.  Wilhamt,  W. 

Gprjoil,  it.  Wbitmore,  W « W. 
Hobhousey  J.  C.  TeUais. 

:  Uume>  J«  penman,  T.: 

Kemp.  T.  ttussell,  Ipid  J . 

I      •       •  •  ♦ 

Mr.  DAMfiaathea  prepoaed  aaae  nm«^ 
meat  in .  the  body  of  the  bfll^  that  die 
words  "  two  years"  should  be  struck  eott 
and  the  words  <<  o^e  year  "  inaericd  in 
their  stead.  The  Hoikse  divided'  an  ito 
question-^'*  that  Ac  worda  j^ronoaad  la 
be  struck  out  stand  ^art  of  *e  bull*'  the 
noaribersweie^  Ayes  nil-  NoasM;Ma* 
jeritv  M« 

The  biU  waa  then  passed* 

Biri&piiio  cm  Naw  CRoaoRSte ^3  Oe 
Urn  psotionof  the  Chaa^elipr  of  the  Ex* 
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<3b6iiii«r,  iIm  order  cf  the  day  for  biiagim: 
4ip  tlie  ropori  of  the  comaiittee  of  wpplj 
on  the  grant  for  building  new  churohet 
waft  read.  On  the  quettiOD^  "  that  the 
report  be  now  received/' 

Mr.  Hume  eaid.  becoold  not  allow  the 
report  to  be  brought  up»  beingi  aa  hewai, 
so  little  setiftied  with  the  reasons  which 
had  beeo  given  in  the  comaiittee  in  sup- 
port of  ti^  grant.  He  had  already  stated 
Lis  opinion,  that  the  money  should  not  be 
voteoi  aod  after  the  leogin  at  which  be 
had  explained  the  ground  of  that  opinioQ» 
he  ielt  it  Only  necessary  to  say  thst  he 
should  now  oppose  the  motion.    First, 
becauae  it    was  admitted  by  ministers 
themselveSf  that  the  money  would  not  be 
wanted  for  three  years  to  come*    There 
had  been  no  instance^  he  beliefedt  in 
which  the  House  had  granted  mooeyv  on- 
Jess  it  was  to  be  appliMi  to  the  service  of 
the  year.    It  might  hsve  happened*  that 
money  hsd  not  ^n  applied  within  that 
time;  but  that  bad  arisen  from  some  ao*- 
cidental  circumstances,   and  had  never 
been  avowed  by.  the  ministers  on  their 
asking  for  the  money*    Secondly,  be  ob- 
jected  to  the  grant,  because  he  thought 
the  money  required  might  be  raised  with- 
out the  aid  of  parliament.    He  considered 
that  the  only  object  of  the  vote  was,  to 
increase  the  church  patronage  and  church 
inAuencOf  already   too   extensive.      He 
tbottghtv  too^   that  there  were  churdies 
enough ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  frequented  them 
was  iocreafing;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  seal  and  ability  of  the  dissenters  were 
rapidly  reducing  the  numbers  of  those 
who  belonged  to  thecburch  establislunent. 
Thirdly,  he  thought  the  money,  if  granted 
at  all,  miglit  be  applied  to  better  pur- 
poses ;  and  for  these  resaens  he  movedt 
'*  that  the  report  be  received  this  day  six 
months/* 

Mr.  Warre  had  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing his  intention  to  support  the  vote.  His 
hon.  friend  had  spoken  of  a  falliog-oif  from 
the  church ;  but  had  it  never  occurred  to 
him,  that  this  might  proceed  ss  well  from 
the  insufideooy  of  the  churches,  as  from 
tboss  qualities  for  which  he  gave  the  dis* 
aenters  oredk  ?    He.had  reason  to  believe 
that  there  ^ere  many  populous  towaa  in 
vkkh  t|io  people  woiM  eagerly  attend 
^  chuidbea«  if  they  had  them,  and  if  the 
dau  wera  #eU  done,    rhemrl].   Hesaid» 
Ijit  the  daty  »«»e  weH  done»*'  because 
kovoQidaiot^be  aaderstood  to  advocate 
the  baiU^^  chuftbeav.nnlffi  the  put- 
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pits  of  those  churdies  were  to  bo  ably  fill- 
ed* He  was  anxious,  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  thst»  when  the  bill  should  go 
into  a  comroitteey  some  mode  might  be 
demised,  with  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
the  incumbents,  that  would  give  general 
satis&ction.  With  respect  to  th<^  disseor 
ters,  nothmg  that  he  had  ever  .said,  could 
bo  constraed  to  imply,  that  l^e  was  not 
willing  to  exrend,  to  them,  not  only  tole* 
ration  but  the  utmost  indulgence.  He 
was  as  desirous  as  any  man  could  be,  tha^ 
every  avenue  to  their  civil  and  religious 
rights  should  be  open  to  them.  It  was 
not  in  hostility  to  taero,  but  in  reverence 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  bred,  tbi^ 
be  wished  to  see  it  supported  as  became 
its  dignity  and  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  dissenters  used  every  means  m  tbek 
power  by  building  chapels,  to  establish 
and  to  diffuse  their  prindpUis.  The  qnea^ 
tion,  then,  was,  whether,  upon  the  case 
which  had  been  made  out,  and  after  an 
experiment  had  been  tried,  which  had 
been  perfectly  auccesaful  as  far  as  it  had 
gone,  the  House  should  now  refuse  te 
grant  an  additional  sum,  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  so  important  and  so  necessary  to 
the  established  churdu  The  l)on.  i^em^ 
ber  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  liad  boM 
induced  to  address  these  observatioos  to 
the  Housot  because  he  WM.not  willing  to 
give  a  silent  vote  upon  an  occasi.oa  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  differ  from 
tliose  with  whom  he  usually  acted,  and 
for  whose  judgment  he  had  the  higbesi 
respect* 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  the  fact  of  the 
number  of  dissenters  having  so  extensive- 
ly multiplied,  had  been,  he  thought,  loo 
hastily  assumed.  He  had  known  a  parish 
where  there  was  no  dissenting  chapel,  but 
where  the  church  had  been  abandoned  be* 
cause  it  was  badly  seryed«  In  the  dty 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent*  thero 
were  S7  churphes,  and  yet  there  was  no 
place  jn  which  there  were  so  many  dis« 
senting  chspels,  and  so  well  filled.  This 
he  believed,  arose  firora  no  insuSciency, 
nor  want  of  activity,  in  |he  clergymen  of 
that  city,  who  were  in  every  way  highly 
respectable;  but  ho  thought  that,  in  thisi 
as  m  ewery  other  case,  it  waa  cauaed  by 
aoddentaf  drcumstaaces,  which  applied 
$o  particular  places..  With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  of  ifye  m^de  of  ap* 
poit&ting  clergymen  by.  election,  'be  must 
observe^  that  he  aaw  nothing  objection- 
able in  that  BMide.    It  liad  beenaaid,  that 

it  waa  derogatory  to  the  digoitf  o(  tbo 
i     2C 
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cbttrch  to  submit  to  canvassing.  Among 
the  dissented  no -such  canvassing  was 
practised;  arid  as  to  the  dignity,  he 
thought  the  true  dignity  was  in  their  uti- 
lity. Almost  the  only  objection  he  had 
to  this  vote,  was,  that  no  pains  had  been 
taken  to^scertahi  whether  the  money 
which  was  required  could  not  be  supplied 
from  some  other  source.  When  the  church 
-emoluments  should  be  inquired  into,  and 
It  should  be  found  that  no  portion  of  them 
could  be  better  applied  than  they  were  at 
present,  he  would  willingly  vote  for  this, 
or  for  any  other  sum ;  but  until  then,  he 
tami  be  excused  for  withholding  his  assent 
to  the  vote. 

Sir  72/  Fergutson  declared,  that  the 
grant  proposed  was  a  most  useless  appli^ 
cation  of  the  pubHc  money.  He  kfiew, 
of  his  own  knowledge,  that  in  a  parish  of 
'Edinburgh,  where  the  population  hftd  ra- 
pidly increased,  two  new  churches  and  a 
chapel  of  ease  had  been  built  by  public 
subscription  within' these  few  years.  The 
principle  observed  in  these  churches  was, 
to  admit  mere  paupers  free  of  any  expense, 
and  to  charge  mechanics,  and  -  persons 
in  decent  employ,  a  shilling  a  year  for  a 
seat.  He  much  wished  that  the  parlia- 
mentary  grant  were  let  alone,  and  had  no 
doubt  of  soon  finding  places  of  worship, 
wherever  a  real  necessity  existed  for 
them. 

'Sir  Isaac  Coffin^  as  an  orthodox  church* 
man,  would  vote  for  this  grant.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  found  by 
experiencOj  that  there  was  a  lamentable 
increase  of  those  devil-killers,  called 
methodists — such  an  increase  as,  he  was 
sure  must  eventually  undermine  the  church 
of  England.  These  methodists  were  such 
rooting  feUows»  that  let  them  once  get 
into  your  house,  they  would  soon  get  into 
the  kitchen,  from  the  kitchen  thev  would 
get  into  the  cellar—and  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences among  servants,  were,  prosti- 
tution and  dishonesty  [A  laugh  and 
cries  of  hear.] 

Mr.  Buttemorth  said,  he  should  vote 
for  the  grant,  not  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  dissenters,  but  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  infidelity.  Hte  was  sorry 
to  have  heard, 'the  other  night,  a  most  re* 
spectable  society,  he  meant  •  the  Home 
Minionary  society,  spoken  of  in  a  harsh 
way  by  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
(Dr.  Lushington),  whom  he  did  not  then 
see  present.  He  knew  that  society  to  be 
a  most  useful  and  meritorious  *bodj.  He 
knew  that  it  sent  missioaariea  to  instrottt 
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&e  people,  into  hamlets  where  there  ^w« 
no  church  of  England,  nor  any  other    n 
nisters.    He  was  most  sorry  to  hesir  the  i 
dicule  with  which  religious  subjects  lu 
been  treated.  If  the  bible  were  troe    ■■! 
if  it  was  false,  all  they  were  doing  wms 
iiirce—nothing  connected  with   it  fih«>d 
be  treated  with  ridicule;  for  such  a  ttm 
taken  by  persons  of  weight  and  characta 
in  that  House,  did  more  harm  than  th 
publications  of  Carlile,  Hone,  and  peo|>fe 
of  that  description.    He  should  mtpptni 
the  vote,  on  account  of  the  increasiagpo* 
pulation  of  the  country,  and  because  he 
approved  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  which  was  founded  on  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  bible.  He  thbught,  however, 
much  more  good  might  be  done  if  they 
gave  the  subscribers  to  the  erecUon  df 
churches  some  share  in  the  nominatios  of 
the  ministers.  *  He  knew  a  friend  (^  hk, 
who  had  subscribed  lOOOf.  to  the  ereeoon 
of  a  chapel,  and  was  now  unable  to  eater 
it,  because  the  chacacter  of  the  minister 
was  not  what  thaf  of  a  church  of  Eo^iaad  | 
clergyman  should  be.    The  hon.  manbet 
for  jif edhurst  had  said,  that  the  mooej 
would  be  better  applied  to  iaccesae  the 
number  of  schools  than  that  of  churdies. 
He  was  as  zealous  a  friend  to  achooh  si 
the  hon.  member  could  be;  bathe  thoi^ 
that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to  tW 
increase  of  schools,  than  adding  to  tbe 
number  of  places  of  worship.     He  wsi 
sorry  to  I>bserve  in  the  coarse  of  the  de> 
bate  on  this  subject,  that  some  ffeotkocB 
seemed  to  think  that  they  could  not  sop* 
port  the  church  without  casting  reA»- 
tionson  the  dissenters.  Though  atiadied 
to  the  church,  he  knew  many  diaseoters 
who  were  as  useful  members  of  $ocieiy» 
and  as  loyal  and  meritoriousi  as  any  men 
in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  2\  fVUstm  thought  the  ouestisa 
was  not,  whether  the  existing  churches 
were  large  or  handsome  enough,  hut  wbe* 
ther  they  were  adapted  to  the  congregs- 
tions  they  ought  to  hold.  Any  one  who 
looked  at  the  churches  of  our  ancestors 
must  be  satisfied  that  they  were  built  for 
the  rich,  and  not  for  the  p6or.  For  the  lat* 
ter  there  was  generally  a  solitary  bench: 
while  the  former  never  experienced  any 
difiiculty  in  obtaming  seats  and  accooamo- 
dation  because  they  could  afford  to  pay 
for  them.  The  proposed  aystem  alone 
provided  for  the  spiritual  comfort  of  those 
who  had  been  hitherto  afanoftToigotten. 
>  The  House  divided ;  For  the  ori^aal 
motion  lift.     For  the  aasaBdnont  34. 
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Maberly,  J. 
Mab€rly  W.  L. 
Martin,  J. 
Moncky  J.  B. 
Normanby,  yisc. 
Nugent,  lord 
Pemam,  J.  C. 
Philipf,G. 
Sice,  T.  S. 
Rickfoid,  W. 
RolMOts,  A.  W. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  W. 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbiead,  S.  C 

Tellers. 

Fergmsony  sir  B. 
Hiune^  J. 


>^lthorp^  viK^ 
Saillie,  col.  J. 
SemalyR. 
fiirch,  J. 
Sright,  H. 
Oalcraft,  J.  H. 
Cftvendisfa   C.  C- 
C:olbome,N.W.R. 
Oadock,  S. 
X>aviea»T. 
Oenman,  T. 
I>tiiicannony  Tiao. 
GnttaOy  J. 
Uobhonae,  J.  C. 
Jamea,  W. 
Jngil^,  sir  W. 
Kennedy,  T.  F.  * 
lAoabton,  J.  G. 
Lejroester,  R. 

Gams  Laws  Ameitdmbnt  Bill.] 
The  House  havioff  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  S.  WoriUy^  upon  the  clause  pro- 
vidiog  for  the  punishment  of  night  poach- 
ers and  persons  found  with  guns  by  night, 
moved)  that  afler  ihe  word  <*  game,"  the 
word  <* rabbits"  be  inserted;  which 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mundy  observed,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  trial  of  these  poachers,  there  was 
a  prejudice,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
being  themselves  sportsmen  and  game  pre- 
serversj  would  strain  the  law  in  order  to 
puniah  poachers.  He  therefore  wished  to 
take  awaj  a  suspicion  so  imurious  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  ne  had  intend- 
ed to  transfer  the  jurisdiction,  in  all  trials 
for  the  third  oflTence  (which  subjected  the 
poacher  to  transportation),  to  the  justices 
of  assize  and  ^aol  delivery,  instead  of 
the  quarter*sessions.  It  had  been  object- 
ed, that  many  prisoners  would  rather  be 
tried  at  once  bj  the  quarter-sessions,  than 
he  in  gaol  till  the  assizes.  He  should, 
therefore,  give  them  the  option  and  would 
move  an  amendment  to  the  foUowing  ef- 
fect >— *'  Provided,  that  anv  person  to  be 
tricMl  for  such  oflencCt  shall,  at  the  choice 
or  optipn  of  such  person,  be  bound  over 
to  be  tried  eit|ier  at  the  general  Quarter* 
sessions  of  the  peace^  or  before  Uie  jus- 
tices of  assize  and  gstol  delivery.'* 

Mr.  8.  Wcftkjf  appreciated  the  object 
of  the  anendmenty  and  thought  tliat,  if 
any  Imprassiop  of  a  wfnt  of  ji^tice  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  existed,  it 
would  be  well  to  remove  it  by  transfer- 
ring the  jurisdiction  to  the  judgea  of  the 
laud ;  cenGdenty  as  he  was,  that  the  btter 


would  see  the  necessity  of  repressing 
those  who  made  a  habit  of  preying  nightly 
on  their  neighbours'  property. 

The  amendment  was.agreed  to. 

Mr.  S.  fVoriky  said,  that  as  the  law 
stood  at  present,  no  person  was  allowed 
to  appoint  a  gamekeeper  but  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Now,  ne  thought  every 
proprietor  who  had  land  enough  to  make 
It  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  ought  to  have 
this  privilege.  The  Quantity  of  land  so 
to  entitle  him,  he  would  fiz  at  500  acres ; 
a  quantity  for  which  he  found  a  precedent 
in  an  act  that  passed  some  time  smce,  per- 
mitting  the  nomination  of  gamekeepers 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  Wales. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  moved  a  clause 
tothateffisct. 

Colonel  Wood  waa  sorry  to  hear  his 
hon.  friend  propose  this  clause,  which, 
like  some  others  in  the  bill,  had  throwa 
round  it  a  great  deal  of  unpopularity..  It 
might  now  be  fairly  dbiected,  tliat  there 
would  be  ten  lords  of  the  manor  for  one. 
As  to  his  hon.  friend's  precedent,  the  fact 
was,  that  in  Wales  there  were  large  tracu 
of  land  that  were  not  included  in  anj 
manor  whatever,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  care,  by  the  appointment  of 
eamekeepers,  of  the  game  upon  them« 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed,  that  at  pre- 
sent there  were  no  greater  poachers  than 
the  gamekeepers  themselves,  and  t(iat  so 
far  from  preventing  poaching,  th?y  sop- 
plied  half  the  game  that  was  sold  in 
London.  The  consequence  of  this  clause 
would  be,  that  every  farmer  of  500  acres, 
woald  nominate  his  own  son  his  gamer 
keeper,  and  thus  spoil  a  good  farmer* 
and  perhaps  make  a  determined  poacher. 
He  saw  no  necessity  for  the  clause. 

Mr  J,  Wharton  thouaht  the  objections 
of  the  last  speaker  totally  unfounded. 

Mr.  AfofN^  thought,  Uiat  if  the  com- 
mittee were  aware  of  the  extensive 
powers  that  were  vested  in  gamekeepers, 
they  would  decidedly  oppose  this  datise. 
The  5th  of  Anne  had  very  properly  con« 
fined  the  power  of  nominating  these 
keepers  to  the  lords  of  manors.  The 
statute  of  Charles  enabled  them  to  seize 
guns  and  dogs,  and  search  houses;  but 
after  that  act,  came  the  4thand5th  William 
Srd,  by  which  gamekeepers  were  expressly 
authorised  to  resist  all  nightly  oftnd^rs, 
in  theaame4iianner  as  if-  the  oSeace liad 
been  •  commit]^  in  .  an  ancient  forest* 
Now,  that  enactment  expressly  .referred 
to  the  oppressiive-law,  21  ..Edward  UU 
by  which  it  was  dej(l«fe4>  that  if  a  tees* 
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pMMT  in  A  forest  did  not  «top  irheh  de« 
Sirad.  by  tb«  gamekeeper,  he  ONglu  be 
killed,  and  the  gamekeeper  should  not  be 
troubled;  And  thie  act,  be  it  reaaem- 
bered,  was  etill  in  force.  He  iMmaelf 
knew  of  a*  cose  In  wluicbi  under  vecy 
sitnilar  circumstances,  a  giimekeeper  had 
l|ped  tit  a  mere  trespasser,  and  so  wounds 
jtA  liim  as  to  make  him  a  cripple  for  life. 
'  Mr.  Feei  said,  his  iaipressioa  was  very 
Strongly  in  favour  of  tlie  omission  of  th« 
chiuse.  He  thought  thai,  as  it  stood,  it 
waii  lUcely  to  be  productive  of  consider- 
able ^  litigation.  As  the  general  Toice 
seemed  to  be  so  strong  against  it,  he 
would'  request  bis  hon>  friend  to  with- 
draw 'iK 

Jdr.  S.  Wortley  observed,  that  the 
^ower  ot^  the  gaonekeeper  was  limited  by 
the  first  elause  of  the  bill,  yet  he  had  no 
a>|^ection  to  withdraw  the  dance,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  committee. 

The  nifxs  oUiuse  was,  that  no  person 
eM^pt  gamekeepers  should  set  snares  for 
game* 

Colonel  Bm>m  objected  to  the  clause, 
^  ft  was  at  present  worded.  It  would 
gl^e  tho  owners  of  saMiU  parcels  of  land 
e^ntiguous  iDi  large  eststes,  an  opportu* 
mly  of  ftilHng*  the  game  of-  their  nei^« 
hours.  He  would- propose,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  setting  snaeee  should  be  limited 
to  persons  possessing  100  acres,  or  en* 
titled  to  the  game  o»  that  quantity  of 
knd.      \ 

Mr.  S.  Worfkj^  said,  that  at  the  end 
of  die  clause  there  was  an  eoteeption  in 
fkfour  of  persons  using  snares  eiv  their 
own  land.  The  clause  only  went  to*pve- 
vent  the  use  of  such  snares  on  lands 
not  belonging  to  the  parties,  they  not 
Mng  appointed  as  gamekeepers  on  such 
lands,  and  to  empower  parties  to  seise 
any  such  snares,  except  they  were  set 
by  the  owners  of  the  land,  or  by  his  or 
welt  permission. 

Colonel  Daoies  thought  the  clause  still 
obiectionable. 

Mu  S.  WofOey  said,  the  principle  of 
the  bill  was,  to  make  i^e  property,  and 
that  being  the  case,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  should  hare 
the  power  of  destroying  the  game  on  hie 
own  grounds.  In  some  cases,  this  would 
%\o  <loubt  be  productive  of  ineomrenieBoe» 
but  it  was  baft  just  thai  the  poor  man, 
whose  small  parcel  of  land  was  conti- 
guous to  a  great  preserve,  sho^  have 
some  means  of  remoneaating  himsldf  fbr 
the  infury  dene  to  kit  liud  by  ^  game 
of  his  neigbbeun 


Sir  J.  ShiU$tf  aaidi  ha  had  objected  tc 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  becauae  ise 
thought  its  effect  would  be  to  (leetro j  all 
the  game  in  the  country;  hot  the  priwx* 
lege  of  netting  snares  would  preeipit&te 
that  destructiont  and  was  therefore 
liarly  objectionable. 

Sir  J.  SOrigki  denied  that 
were  always  reoNinerated  by  ~ 
for  the  destruction  caused  by 
wished  those  who  fed  the  gao^  to  here 
the  property  of  it,  and  therefore  boperf 
the  clause  would  not  be  given  upu 

Mr.  Peel  thought  it  erroaeeua  to  sup> 
pose,  that  game  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  effect  of  this  clause.     He  liad  iie 
doubt,  that  in  ninety*nine  casea  eiifc  of  a 
hundred,  the  eiibct  of  it  would  be,  a  eoaa* 
position  between  the  rich  preserver  of 
game  and  his  poor  neighbour,  by  whldk 
the  former  would  give  something  fbr  the 
vnjary  done  to  the  latter,  and  fior  ibe 
right  of  following  and  killing  guat 
his  land. 

The  proposition  of  colonel  Davies 
negatived,  and  the  clause  was  agreed  to, 
with  some  verbal  amendments.  Seieraf 
other  clauses  were  then  agreed  to  wiAout 
discussion,,  and  the  House  being  resumed, 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  en 
Wednesday. 
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On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  wecood 
reading  of  this  bill. 

Earl  Bathurst  rose,  shordy  to  explain 
to  their  lordships  the  state  in  which  the 
administration  of  justice  at  present  stood 
in  that  island,  and  the  alterationa  it  was 
reposed  to  make  by  the  preaent  bill* 
~ntil  the  year  1791,  there  had  been  no 
regular  courts  of  judicature  in  Newfound* 
land,  although  that  island  had  then  been 


e 


nearly  two  hundred  years  m  our  p< 
sioo.  In  the  early  period,  it  had  been 
so  much  an  object  to  discourage  e  aede" 
runt  fishing  establishment,  that  no  carewss 
taken  to  appoint  courts  for  the  administrs* 
tfon  of  justice ;  and  there  had  grown  o|H 
from  the  wants  of  the  people,  courCa»  over 
which  persons  presidedt  who  were  called 
admirals,  vice-admtralsy  and  rear-ediat» 
rals.  In  1791 »  however,  a  law  waa  psis* 
ed,  establishing  both  chril  and  crjaiinal 
courts;  in  the  supreme  court  one  Jtidge 
presided,  who  decided  both  in  civil  and 
erhninal  caeesi  and-  in  the  hrtter  be  was 
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^  aMiitedbvtiroaiM8iafB«ftii»%oi'rog«Cfe 

*  cM^orts.  MMiyooaipUiiBtt  had  been  iMde> 
>  mnd  it  iwd  beea  founddiffidultto  proettce 
I  juiors.  But  of  the  «Durti  preiided  over 
!  by  nanral  oflkerii  no  oonpltiAis  bid  ever 
q  been  nuuie.    By  the  prateM- bill,  It  wet 

propeted  to  eppeiiit  e  euptveatf  eourt  of 

k  jusuee^    t^^^S^  ^  '"^^^  i^^   *^^*^ 

I  penDd  who  tbafl  h«ve  beea  oelied  «»  ifae 

I  bar.    He  was  to  be  aniited  by  two  other 

'  judgei,  and,  fai  the  fint  iMttnoe,  it  was 

I  eutopoaed  not  Beoasaery  that  theae  two 

•  otner  jadgia  ahouM  be  barriaterak-  It 
i  wae  apprehended  that  •  aome  diftcalty 
I  would  be  found  in  pvoeuriog  banriatera 
I  to  go  out  of  the  country;  but,  on  Ibrther 
I  deifberatiott,  it  had  been  reaolved,  that 

the  two  aaaialant  judgea  ahould  alao  be 

barriaten*    Theae  three  jodgea  were  to 

have  the  adminiatratlon  of  fuatice  both 

in  chil  and  criminal  caaea,  and  alao  the 

jiiiiadietion  of  the  vioe-admtral.     The 

Surrogatea  were  to  be  Aoliahed.    Circuit 

courts  were  to  be  establiahed,  and  the 

iaiand  waato  be  divided  into  three  circuita 

and  eadi  of  the  three  jodgea  would  go 

one  of  the  circuita*    la  the  firat  draft  of 

the  bOl,  conaidering  the  difficulty  which 

had  been  formerly  experienced  in  finding 

proper  peraona  to  act  aa  jurora,  it  if  as 

propoaed,  that  trial  by  jury  ahould  not 

De  the  form ;  but  though  it  waa  of  great 

importance^  when  the  Surrogatea  were 

peraoiu  not  learned  in  the  law,  to  have 

intelligent  jurora,  the  aame  difficulty  did 

not  exiat  when,  aa  pvopoaed  by  the  bill, 

the  judsea  were  all  to  be  barriatera.    In 

criminal  caaea,  therrfore,  it  waa  propoaed 

to  have  juriea.    By  the  bill  ali<s  ouarter- 

aeaatoaa  would  be  eatabliahed  in  mffnrent 

plaeea.     Adverting  to  the  queation  of 

marriage,  hia  lordi&ip  aaid,  that  fbrmerly 

mud)  confuaioB  haa  esnated  in   New* 

foundland  aa  to  aolemniaing  marria^. 

In  1817,  a  law  waa  paaaed  giving  validity 

to  aH  maffriagea  celebrated  bv  any  peraon 

in  holy  ordera.     The  marriage  act  did 

not  extend  to  that  iaiand,  where  marria- 

E a  were  regulated  by  the  common  law. 
e  would  propoaa  that  the  bill  of  1817 
ahould  be  repealed,  and  ao  much  of  it  re* 
enacted,  aa  would  enablediaMntingelergy- 
men  and  Roman  Gathofic  prieata  to  ao- 
lemnize  marriagea  under  certain  regular 
tlona. 

The  Earl  of  Domfevobaerved,  that  if 
certain  alterationa  in  the  ayatem  of  jodi* 
catora  had  not  been  propoaed  to  be  made, 
ha  iheuid  have  had  a  petitioo  to  preaent 
on  tbe  aubject    He  waa  happy  to  tinder^ 


akand  that  the  triri  by  5«ry,  which  had 
beea  taken  away,  mm^v^  bto  reateiedi 

On  the  ioggeadoa  of  lord  Hollaad,  lotd 
Bathurai  agreed  to  divide  the  bfU  into 
two  biUa. 
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•  DttBiiK  COAB  Trade  BtLL«]  .  Vbt. 
B.  Bkt  pteaented  a  pedtion  froaa  thb 
mercbanta  and  tradera  of  DuMhi  aa^fml 
the  DubKtt  Coal  bilK  The  petitienerft 
eontidered  the  meaaure  proposed  by  th^ 
hen.  member  fbr-  Dublin  to  be  molt  mw 
Jurioua  to  their  interetta« 

Mr.  EUU  maintained,  thai  the  bill  waft 
calculated  to  remedy  a  syatam  of  gvoat 
fraud  and  iajuitfce,  which  had  been  Iwag 
carried  on  in  the  coal  trade  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Cwmen  presented  a  aimilarpetilioD, 
aigned  by  four  hundred  merchanta  and 
ahip^owneri,  trading^  between  Dublin  and 
Whitehaven. 

Lord  Lmtiker  obaerved,  that  the  oppo** 
aition  to  the  measure  waa  bv  no  meana 
general.  On  the  contrary,  be  believed, 
the  bill  met  with  the  approbation  of  a 
majority  of  the  persons  intereated. 

Air.  Cunoen  was  surprised  to  hear  th^ 
observations  which  haa  fidlen  from  Ibe 
noble  lord.  A  petition  against  the  bill 
would  shortly  be  presented  from  Whftto^ 
haven,  in  which  the  satne  sentiments  would 
be  still  more  strongly  enforced* 

Mr.  S,  Rke  said,  that  this  measure  had 
created  the  greatest  interest  in  the  city 
of  Dublin.  The  chamber  of  commerco, 
and  other  most  respectable  bodies,  had 
petitioned  the  House  against  the  bill,  and* 
not  a  single  petition  had  been  praaented 
in  its  favour.  * 

Mr.  Gfiattan  aaid,  that  the  atrongeift 
objections  to  the  bill  were  generally  en^ 
terti^ned  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  Dawson  maintained,  that  the  bill 
waa  calculated  to  rescue  the  inhabitanta 
of  Dublin  from  the  fraudulent  and  miqui- 
tona  system  on  which  the  coal  trade  waa 
conducted  in  that  city. 

Sir  J.  Ntvtport  aaid,  that  if  the  hon. 
member  wodd  look  to  the  aignaturea  of 
the  petition,  he  would  find  that  It  had 
been  Mgned  by  the  principal  merchanta 
and  inhabitanta  of  Dublin.  He  befieved, 
m  hiaconadence,  that  the  bill  had  no  other 
object  than  to  legalise  the  exactiooa  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  the  tax  on  coala 
~  by  the  magistrates  waa  e^ual  to 
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more  than  double  the  amoinit  of  the  kio^s 
taxes  on  that  commodity.  The  ship- 
mastera  and  other  penonB  interested  m 
Scotland,  were  unanimous  in  reprobating 
this  measurci  and  he  should  certainly 
give  it  his  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  EUist  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  Dublin  coal-trade  bill,  said,  that  the 
great  object  of  this  measure  was,  to  re- 
medy a  system  of  unheard«of  frauds  in 
the  sale  of  coals  in  that  city.  Most  of 
the  petitions  against  the  bill  came  from  a 
class  Jnterested  in  the  continuance  of  that 
system,  with  the  exception  of  the  petition 
from  the  chamber  or  commerce,  which 
was,  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  serious 
consideration,  and  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions in  which  he  had  himself  adopted. 
The  coal  trade  in  Dublin  had  been  regu- 
lated by  an  act  of  parliament,  brought  in 
by  his  distinguished  predecessor,  the  late 
member  for  that  city,  Mr.  Grattan,  and 
most  of  the  provbions  in  the  present  bill, 
which  was  supposed  to.  have  excited  so 
much  alarm,  were  the  same  as  those 
which  had  been  suggested  by  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman.  That  bill,  however, 
.had  been  inoperative,  in  consequence  of 
theimpostibiuty  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
severe  penalties  which  it'  imposed,  and  it 
had  become  necessary  fo  introduce  new 
regulations  on  sounder  principles  of  com- 
mercial policy.  The  right  hon.  member 
for  Waterford  had  expressed  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  real  object  of  this  bill  was 
to  legalise  the  exactions  of  the  corporation 
of  Dublin.  He  could  onlv  say,  that  if 
such  had  been  the  object  of  the  bill,  some 
other  person  must  have  been  found  to 
bring  it  forward  in  that  House.  He 
would  no  more  lend  his  aid  to  the  object 
of  legalising  the  exactions  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  than  the  ri^t  hon. 
baronet.  So  far  was  this,  however,  from 
being  the  object  of  the  bill,  that  the  effect 
of  it  would  be,  to  diminish  very  consider- 
ably the  power  of  the  corporation.  The 
real  objects  of  the  bill  were  three— first, 
to  secure  the  quality  .of  the  coals  sold, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being  sold 
under  false  denominations;  a  species  of 
fraud  which  was  carried  lo  a  great  Qxlent 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  This  would  be 
effected  by  regulations  requiring  a  strict 
designation  of  the  port  from  which  the 
coals  came.  The  second  object  of  the 
bill  would  be,  to  provide  that  the  due 
weight  of  coals  should  be  sold  to  the 
coBsun^er.  The  third  object  which  he 
had  in  view  was,  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
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coals  to  the  poor  by  carters  goi^g  iri>out 
through  the  streets,  and  what  waa  pro^ 
posed  was,  to  compel  those. persons  u 
carry  certificates  of  the  quaUly  of  the 
coals,  under  a  penalty  .of  409.  If  in  cIk 
progress  of  the  measure  itsbould  be  found 
to  contain  any  objectionable  dauaes,  k 
would  be  open  to  any  gentleman  (o 
oppose  them  on  the  third  reading  of  the 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  made  an  alliision  to  a  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  by  fan  iather ; 
but  the  House  must  perceive  that, 
although  the*  penalties  of  that  act  were 
severe,  it  was  very  far  indeed  from  cos- 
ferring  the  summary  powers  which  were 

g reposed  to  be  granted  by  the  bill  now 
efore  them;  such  as  empowerjbff  the 
Lord  Mayor,  without  bail  oraMfflfmae,  to 
commit  persons  to  prison*  The  proposed 
measure  would  thro.w  impediments  m  the 
way  of  all  the  coal*dealers  in  the  countiy , 
of  the  corporation  of  thecitv  of  DoUin,or 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  wai 
their  organ;  but  he  thought  that  tbs 
House  ought  not  to  consent  to  a  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  party  from 
which  neither  the  country  at  laige,n» 
the  city  of  Dublin,  would  derive  ssi 
benefit.  He  should  therefore  move  that 
this  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  da; 
six  months. 

Mr.  DatDSon  said,  he  would  take  upoo 
himself  to  affirm  that  this  bill  was  looked 
forward  to,  with  great  expectation  and 
satis^tion  by  the  most  respecubJe  citi- 
zens of  Dublin.  The  poor  of  Dublin 
were  at  present  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  coal-factors;  Hie  law  nve  them 
the  power  of  going  to  the  vessS*8  side  to 
purchase  coals,  and  abo  allowed  the  ap* 
pointment  of  coal-meters,  but  he  thought 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  dutia 
were  confined  solely  to  the  coalnsieters. 
Now,  this  was  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  present  bill. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  read  an  extract  from  the 
petition  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
which  stated  that  every  clause  in  the  btU 
contained  a  restriction,  and  every  restric* 
tion  was  accompanied withseveroDenaltics. 
Thii^  statement  fully  marked  the  algectioa- 
able  character  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Philips  thought  the  measure  most 
unwise,  for  it  went  to  restore  aH  the  old 
prejudices  of  trade,  against  which  the 
House  had  been  so  long  contending.  It 
proceeded  iipon  the  principle,  that  ml  the 
coal-dealers  were   knaves^  and   all  the 
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1>u7ers  fools.  It  would  hate  been  much 
fooiter  for  the  learned  gentleman  to  have 
adhered  more  closely  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill  of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan.  Instead 
of  repealing  that  act,  the  learned  gentle- 
man now  proposed  a  measure  which  was 
more  objectionable  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Curtoen  said,  that  as  the  learned 
gentleman  had  abandoned  three-fourths 
of  hia  billy  he  would  recommend  him  to 
abandon  the  remainder,  and  leave  what- 
ever regulations  were  necessary  to  the 
committee  on  local  taxation,  from  whom 
it  would  be  much  more  suitable  that  the 
bill  should  originate. 

Sir  IL  Sftato  said,  that  although  there 
were  some  clauses  in  the  bill,  to  which,  in 
their  present  state,  be  might  object,  still, 
with  the  explanations  that  had  been  given 
by  bis  learned  colleague,  he  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  go  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  House  then  divided ;  For  the  bill 
S4.  Against  it  47«— Majority  against  the 
bill  13. 

Hamm  brsmith-Bridob  B1LL.3    Mr. 
Byng  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill. 
^  Mr.  Serjeant  OnsUm  opposed  the  mo* 
tion.    The  measure  he  considered  to  be 
perfectly  uncalled  for.    There  were  al- 
ready two  bridges,  Kew-bridge  and  Put- 
ney-bridge, within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  site  of  the  intended  bridge,  which 
would  lead  to  a  part  where  there  were  at 
present  hardly  any  inhabitants.    Private 
righti  ought  not  to  be  thus  invaded ;  and, 
if  this  bifi  wereoassed,  the  rights  of  the 
proprietors  of  Kew-bridge  would  be  ma- 
terially  injured.'   But,   leaving   private 
interests  out  of  the  question,  this  appear- 
ed to  be  a  measure  that  was  not  called 
for  by  the  public,  either  in  Middlesex  or 
Surrey,  and  therefore  he  should  move, 
*  *'  that  this  bin  be  read  a  second  time  this 
daysix  months." 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  the  learned  Serjeant 

would  be  indocea  to  wave  his  opposition 

to  the  measure.    The  learned  serjeant 

did  not,  and  could  not,  argue  that  bridges 

were  not  a  great  accommodation.    All  he 

•aid  was,  that  there  were  already  two 

bridges  in  existence,  one  above,  the  oUier 

below  the  place  where  it  was  intended  to 

^1^  the  new  bridge ;  and  he  considered 

^t  the  interest  or  the  proprietors  would 

be  affBcted  if  an  addiUonal  bridge  was 

btuh.   But,  lopposing  that  to  be  the  fact, 

suu  A  dilnot  tbrm  an  ol^ection  to  the 


principle  of  the  bill,  which  was  foudded 
on  public  convenience.  It  ought  there^ 
fore  to  go  to  a  committee.  If  on  exami- 
nation it  appeared  that  the  interests  of 
individuals  were  affected,  a  proper  com* 
pensation  might  be  awarded  to  them. 

Mr.  Suket  said,  that  the  proprietors  of 
Fulham-bridge  had  a  right,  if  the  present 
measure  were  carried,  to  come  before  the 
House  and  demand  compensation  for  the 
bridge,  which  they  had  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public.  Unless 
,  proper  compensation  would  be  afforded 
to  those  parties,  he  should  certainly 
oppose  the  bill. 

Lord  Lavdher  did  not  think  that  the 
individuals  on  whose  behalf  compensation 
was  demanded,  deserved  that  extensive 
remuneration  for  which  gentlemen  con- 
tended. They  had  taken  good  care  to 
pay  themselves  handsomely,  by  the  exac- 
tion of  extravagant  tolls.  Persons  fre- 
quently passing  and  re-passing  Putney- 
bridge  paid  nearly  as  much  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  as  they  could  rent  a  house  for. 
He  hoped  the  biu  would  be  read  a  second 
time.  The  question  of  compensation 
could  then  be  examined  in  a  committee, 
and  the  parties  interested  would  probably 
be  induced  to  come  to  some  compromise. 
At  all  events,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
this  bridge  monopoly  should  be  put  an 
end  to. 

Mr.  Denison  believed  that  the  tolls 
alluded  to  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
9,000/.  or  10,000/.  a-year.  But,  if  they 
were  as  high  as  15,000(.,  those  who  owned 
them  had  a  rieht  to  claim  comjpensation. 
That  being  admitted,  he  was  favourable 
to  the  measure.  He  was  glad  to  see  the 
superfluous  capital  of  the  country  laid  out 
in  that  manner.  It  was  much  better  to 
employ  it  thus,  than  to  throw  it  away  on 
Utopian  speculations. 

Sir  F.  Ommaney  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  and  complainea  strongly  of  the  in- 
secure state  of  Putney-bridge.  Not  long 
since,  a  friend  of  his  happened  to  be  rid- 
ing over  that  bridge,  when  the  fore-feet 
of  his  horse  sank  into  a  hole,  and  both 
horse  and  rider  were  placed  in  a  most 
perilous  situation. 

Mr.  Lockkart  contended,  that  the 
interests  of  parties  connected  with  the 
other  bridges  in  the  neighbourhood  ought 
not  to  be  n^lected.  Unless  an  assurance 
were  given,  that  they  would  be**  properly 
compensated,  he  should  give  the  bill 
every  opposition  in  his  power. 

m.  Cuiim  was  friendly  to  the  neasurew* 
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mi^  that  the  new  hiniaa  would  n^i  Hm 
a  distance  of  fi?e  kuncved  yards  in  Uw 
journey  between  London  and  BicbBaood 


The  question  of  compensation  might  be 
considered  in  the  committee. 

Sir  </•  Yiprie  opposed  the  bill.  It 
might  be  ^ery  well  to  individuals  to  have 
jgood  level  roads  to  walk  upon  ;  or,  to  use 
ji  homely  phrase,  that  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  steering  to  any  point  of 
4be  compass  they  pleased;  but  it  was 
really  a  heart-rending  thing,  when  roads 
were  cut  in  every  direction  round  gentle- 
men's estates,  which  previously  were  quiet 
and  retired.  The  House  ought  to  con- 
sider this,  and  pause  before  they  passed 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Bf/ng  defended  the  measure  as  one 
of  great  public  utilitjr.  As  to  compen- 
sation, that  was  a  pomt  which  could  be 
best  considered  in  toe  committee. 

Sir  J.  Graham  aaid,  the  intended  bridge 
would  be  of  no  use,  unless  new  roads  and 
approaches  were  made  in  Its  neighbour- 
hood; and  this  could  not  be  done  without 
sacrificing  property  to  a  great  extent,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Southwark-bridge. 
It  was  a  measure  for  which  there  was  no 
iiecessity,^  since  it  would  not  save  five 
hundred  yards  in  the  distance  between 
London  and  Richmond,  and  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  it  ought  not  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  House.  They  were  told^ 
that  the  question  of  indemnity  to  the 
parties  whose  interests  would  be  affected 
might  be  settled  in  the  committee :  but, 
what  indemnity  could  be  derived  from  a 
bridge  that  would  never  pay  a  shilling  to 
the  sobscribers  ?  If  indemnity  were  in- 
tended, it  ought  to  be  charged  upon  some 
certain  substantial  security.  For  his  part, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  the 
speculators  themselves  to  prevent  them 
from  proceeding  farther. 

Sir  «/•  Sebright  saidi  that  if  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  opposed  the  bill  were 
to  prevail,  no  public  improvement  what- 
soever could  taice  place;  because,  in  every 
instance,  it  must  interfere  in  some  degree 
with  the  property  of  individuals.  If  tbey 
looked  to  their  own  times  however,  they 
would  find  that  such  arguments  were  not 
received  as  sound  ones.  Improvements 
had  succeeded  each  other  beyond  all 
precedent,  because  wealthy  individuals 
UMifid  that  to 'be  the  best  mode  for  the  em- 
ployment of  their  capital;  He  waa  decid- 
edly ID  £ivottr  of  the  present  measure ; 
£br  ha  detested  noonopolies  of  all  kinds. 
The^  only  leaded  to  shut  the  door  against 
ttseud  innprovensots*' 

Mr.  H.  Swmmr  sisnmJbtIi  the  HMBasusa 
es  a  pecesiry  and  proper  one.    It  was 


but  there  were  a  great  mao^  oth«r  plaeo 
to  which  a  considerable  savmg  of  diafanct 
would  be  effected.    Besides,  there  wv 
much    property  in  the  neighbourhood 
which,   instead   of  bebg   deterioraledi, 
would  be  greatly  improv^  by  the  bm^ 
sure.    The  hon.  gentleoMMi  had  called  thu 
persons  who  projected  this  brid^  apeca* 
utors.    What  were  the  propneCars   tA 
Kew-bridge  and  of  Fulham-bridge  but 
speculators  I    The  Ibrmer,  he  bdicved, 
had  reason  to  complain  of  Ae  ill  aecoesi 
of  their  specuhtioo,  whilst  ihe  latter  hsd 
just  as  mudi  reason  to  exult  in  the  pn» 
parity  of  thehv.     He  should  coroi^ 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  tfca  hf  JJ. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  seeood  timk 
without  a  diyision. 


CoNDOct  ev   Rkv.  J.    SmtA   at 

DaMBRABA->*»PftTmON   VROil    L<OH]>OV 

Missionary  Society.]  Sir  •/.  Mad" 
intosh  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  formed  fcr 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  inhesdns 
and  other  unenlightened  countries,  con- 
posed  of  ministers  of  various  diasentiDg 
denominations.  It  complained  of  the 
trial,  proceedings,  and  sentence  agaimt 
the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  who  it  wim  but  too 
well  known  had  been  a  Missionary  from 
this  Society  at  Deraerars.  He  did  not 
intend  to  enter  into  any  statement  of  thi 
case,  or  to  make  any  remarka  that  might 
lead  to  discussion,  or  call  for  inimadrer- 
sion,  because  such  a  course  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  inconvenient  and  im- 
proper, on  a  matter  so  pamM  and  im- 
portant, before  the  House  was  fully  in 
possession  of  all  the  facta  connected  with 
It.  The  delav  in  the  printing  of  the  tnsl 
had  been  such,  that  il  was  not  yet  in  tbs 
possession  of  the  members  of  the  Honte. 
Another  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  debating  the  question.  Be  therefoie 
not  only  abstained  hinnelf,  bat  he  sag** 
gested  to  other  members  the  Stness  of 
not  entering  into  any  premature  discus- 
sion. In  juitfce  to  toe  petitioners,  ht 
owed  one  single  observation  to  then ;  it 
was,  that  he  believed  them  to  be  ivorthf 
and  excellent  persons,  Kable,  Ithe  aH 
otheia,  to  be  deceived,  bet  ioeapabfe  ef 
ptectisiB^inteational  deception.  On  iketr 
part  it  was  hie  diAy  further  to  atete,  thst 
It  was  their  mesi  enxiotta  wish  le  Aepssete 
the  ohjeal  thejr  had  in  view  frogiell  qiM* 
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^'tfotis  respecting  le^lating  generally  for 
^«  the  colonies.    Their  sole  purpose  was,  to 
"Qviadicste  the  security  and  liberty  of  their 
^own  missionaries  in  every  part  of  the 
•'•British  dominions,  engaged  in  the  per- 
a  formance  of  a  duty  strictly  religious, 
t       Mr.  WUmat  Horion  said,  he  did  not 
e  riae  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the  petition. 
I  He  concurred  entirely  in  what  had  been 
I  just  said  on  the  impropriety  of  premature 
^  diactission,  but  he  was  bound  in  justice  to 
3  express  his  regret,  that  this  petition,  stat« 
r  iDg  iacts,  drawing  inferences,  and  termi- 
>  natioff  in  a  prayer  founded  upon  reasoning, 
;  had  been,  presented,  before  the  House 
I  was  in  a  situation  to  form  a  judgment  on 
[  the   case.    If,  therefore,  in  compliance 
I    with   the   suggestion  of  'the  hon.   and 
learned  member,  he  now  abstained  from 
enteriDg  into  any  details,  it  was  most  dis- 
tinctly to  be  understood,  that  he  was  not 
therebj  to  be  precluded  hereafter  from 
pointiog  out  the  extreme  inaccuracies  with 
which   the  petition  abounded.    He  con- 
curred also  in  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  character  of  the  petitioners.      No 
doubt  they  had  no  wish  to  deceive ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  called  upon  to 
'    expieaa  his  firm  belief,  that,  on  some 

f*       ointa,  they  had  been  grossly  deceived. 
le  doubted  also,  whether  they  had  ex- 
ercised a  sound  discretion  in  the  course 
I     they  had  pursued. 

The  petition,  which  purported  to  be  the 
Petition  of  the  treasurer,  secretary  and 
directors  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, was  then  read ;  setting  forth, 

**  That  the  petitioners  are  the  officers 
of  a  Society  established  in  1795,  includ- 
ing   clergymen    and    members    of    the 
Established  Church,  and  ministers  and 
laymen  of  different  denominations  among 
Protestant  Dissenters ;   that  *  the   sole 
object  of  that  Society  is,  to  spread  the 
knowledge    of    Chrbt   among   heathen 
and  other  unenlightened  nations ;'  that 
to  accomplish  their  object    the  society 
send  pious  and  self-denying  men  to  those 
re^ons  where  the  population  need  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding SO^OOCtf.  per  annum  support  those 
missionaries  amidst  labours  which    pure 
benevolence  alone  can  induce  them  to  sus- 
tain, an<l  which  human  praise  can  never 
repay ;  that  the  Cliristian  motives  which 
prompt  those  exertions  render  the  society 
most  circumapect  as  to  the  characters  of 
the  persons  whom  they  depute,  and  that 
they  might  refer  with  cordial  satisfaction 
via  devout  gratitude  to  many  of  their 
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missionaries,  some  of  whom  have,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  civilized  barbarians 
and  evangelized  the  idolatrous,  whilst 
others  have  by  their  literary 'labours,  es- 
pecially in  the  translation  of  the  Holv 
Scriptures,  reflected  honour  on  their 
country,  and  become  the  benefactors  of 
large  portions  of  the  world ;  *  that  the 
Dutch-ceded  colony  of  Demerara  was  se- 
lected in  1807  for  a  missionary  station,  at 
the  request  of  respectable  persons  resi- 
dent therein,  and  because  the  neglected 
state  of  a  large  slave  population  excited 
their  compassion;  and  their  judgment  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  official  docu- 
ments, which  declared  that  ^catechists 
and  teachers'  were  required  *  to  instruct 
that  population  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  fahh;*  thai  notwitli- 
standing  this  declaration  from  the  highest 
authority  in  the  colony,  special  circum- 
stances connected  with  Demerara  have 
rendered  the  duties  of  missionaries  pecu- 
liarly arduous  and  perplexing,  and  have 
occasioned  difficulties  which  no  other 
West-Indian  colonies,  in  an  equal  degree, 
present;  but  many  of  these  obstacles 
were  surmounted  by  'a  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing:'  and  chapels  have 
been  built,  where  numerous  congregations 
of  negroes  assembled  for  public  worship, 
and  those  lessons  of  religion  and  morals, 
and  civil  subordination,  were  inscribed 
on  their  memories  and  their  hearts,  which 
many  and  long^continued  sufferings  have 
been  unid>le  to  effiice ;  in  the  end  of  1816, 
the  rev.  John  Smith  was  sent  to  Deme- 
rara :  his  station  was  at  a  <;hapel  in  the 
plantation  called  Le  Resouvenir  on  the 
eastern  coast;  the  confidence  in  his  ex- 
cellent principles,  and  other  qualifications, 
led  thefsociety  to  select  him  for  that  ap- 
pointment ;  but  this  estimate  of  his  worth 
and  fitness  did  not  induce  them  to  omit 
those  especial  instructions  and  cautions 
which  their  ordinary  regulations,  and  a 
conficdon  of  the  difficulties  connected' 
with  that  station,  especially  required  ;  the 
following,  instructions  were  therefore 
given  :— <In  the  discharge  of  your  mis- 
sionary duty  you  may  meet  with  difficul- 
ties almost  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies  or 
colonies,  where  slaves  are  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  earth  and  other  labo- 
rious employments.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  own  the  estates,  the  masters  of 
the  slaves,  are  unfriendly  to  tbeir  instruc- 
tion ;  at  least,  they  are  jealous  lest  by  any 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  mis* 
sionariea.  or  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
2D 
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of  the  negroety  the  public  peaee  and   pttnedi 
safety  thouTd  be  endangered.    You  most 
take  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  the  pos* 
sibility  of  this  evil;  not  »  word  most 
escape  you  in  public  or  priyate  which 
might  render  the  slaves  displeased  with 
their  masters,  or  dissatisfied  with  their 
station;  you  are  not  sent  to  relieve  them 
from  their  servile  condition,  but  to  afford 
them  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  to 
enforce  upon  them  the  necessity  of  being 
^'subject,  not  only  for  wrath  but  for  con^ 
science  sake."  Romans^  ziti.  6 ;  I  Peter,'ii. 
19.     The  holy  gospel  you  preach  will 
render  the  slaves  who  receive  it  the  more 
diligent,  faithful,  patient,  and  useful  ser- 
vants; will  render  severe  discipline  unne- 
cessary, and  make  them  the  most  valuable 
servants  on  the  estates ;  and  thus  you  will 
recommend  yourself  and  your  ministry 
even  to  those  gentlemen  who  may  have 
been  averse  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  negroes.    We  are  well  assured  that 
this  happy  eiEsct  has  already  been  pro- 
duced m  m^ny  instances,  and  we  tnvt 
you  will  be  the  honoured  mstrument  ei 
producing    many  more.'— To   these  hb* 
structions  the  peticioBers  believe  that  the 
rev.  John  Smitn  paid' duteous  and  wiUmg 
respect,  although  many  acts  of  unkiadttesa 
toirards  himself,  and  of  illegal  restriction 
and  harshness  towards  the  negroes  who 
attended  on  his  ministry,   rendered  im^^- 
piicit  and  unifi9rm  obedience   no    eaajr 
task ;   in  that  situation,   surrounded  by 
difficulties  which  Christian,  ministers  in 
England  have  never  known,  which  exist 
in  an  equal  dearee  perhaps  in  no  other 
West-Indian  cdony,  the  rev.  John  Smith 
continued  his  humble  and  indefatigable 
ministry  until  August  last;  incessant  oc- 
cupation in  an  unhealthy  climate  had  in 
the  mean  time  much  impaired  the  health 
of  Mr.  Smithy  and  medical  advisers  had 
prescribed  his  speedy  return  to  Europe, 
or  his  removal  to  a  more  salubrious  air, 
and  that  advice  for  the  preservation  of  hia 
life  he  intended  to  obey;  but  in  August 
last,  events  occurred  which  interrupted 
the  execution  of  that  purpose,  and  nave 
pressed  him  down  prematurely,  to  the 
grave;  on  August  the  18th  there  was  a 
commotion  on  several  plantations  on  the 
eastern  coast;  the  slaves  on  the  plan- 
tation where  Mr.  Smith  resided,  and  seve- 
ral slaves  psrticularly  connected  with  his 
chapel,  were  engaged  in  that  commotion; 
it  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  riotous 
Assemblage  than  a  planned  rebellion,  and 
within  a  fttf  few  days  it  ww  easily  aop* 
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pressed;  nanj  negroes 
nanged,  thougB  littfe,  if  any»  injarj  hs 
been  done  to  any  property,  aadl  thoe|i 
the  life  of  no  while  man  waa  iPotoBtai^ 
takenaway  by  them;  sappliantft,  rsHlier  de 
accusers,   tm  petitioners  do  not  dcm 
to  develope  the  remote  or  inMOsetf  ate  cane 
of  an  event  which  they  deplore^  hut  ^ 
entreat  permissieti  to  state,  «posi  the  b- 
fomation' communicated  to  them*  tkt 
pecv^ar  and  nnwarrantable  erueltiet  t» 
mvda  the  shrres,  that  Sondaj  hbmm  fl* 
legally  comndled,  that  capridoos  inter- 
ruptiona  and  impediments  thrown  m  the 
way  of  their  rdigious  duties,    and  es- 
pecially that  a  long  and  ioexplioable  ddsj 
to  promulgate  the  directiona  traaanitiad 
from  his  Majesty's  govetnmeiit  favoorsUr 
to  the  negro  popnliilion,  and  well  knovs 
amongst   them   to   have   aiti¥ed»  ear 
caoses  sdlclent  to  account  for  the  efisct; 
at  the  commencement  of  the  coaBodoQ 
Bsartial  law  was  proclaimed;  asid  a  non- 
descript martial  law  was  coDtioae^  not 
only  for  days,  or  for  weeks,  but  for  seve- 
nd  moatha,  after  aU  commotioa  iMd  s^ 
Sided,  and  until  the  19th.  of  Jairaary  hit* 
this  rad  thoegh  brief  disturbance,  s^isai 
to  the  petitioners  to  have  affoided  an  op- 
portumty  for  the  manifestation  of*  the  a^ 
vene  and  injqrhiuB  feelingt  of  many  cob 
ntsts,  direetad  equally  against  the  dbrti 
of  religious  societies,  against  the  paterad 
purposes  of  a  gracious  kinji^*  and  ^inst 
the  recorded  desire  of  the  Biritbh  partisr 
ment,  to  mitigate  the  suffu-ings  of  ^ 
negro  population,  and  to  improve  then 
condition,  by  means  which  CarvlsaD  in- 
struction and  education  might  supply; 
but  those  objects  of  displessere  to  the  co- 
lonists were  distant  and  inacoesahle^  daAk 
was  on  Mr.  Smith,  an  innocentand  vnpre* 
tected  victim^  that  they  dndly  ponred  iks 
torrent,  of  their  wrath  ;  to  the  petiUonen 
also  it  appears,  after  deliberate  and  care- 
ful inquiry,  that  his  majesty's  lieutensal 
governor  allowed  the  sentiments  of  those 
persons  to  operate  on  his  oondact,  sad 
that  he  has  thereby  been  persuaded  into 
acts  which  the  petitioners  ever  most  la- 
ment: on  August  21st  Mr.  Smith  wsa 
taken  from  his  house ;  hia  private  joomaL 
and  all  his  papers,  were  seised ;  and,  not* 
withstanding  his  ill  health,  he  ivaa  kept 
closely  •  imprisoned,   prohibited  firom  all 
intercoune  with  his  friends,   predodcd 
from  comnpondence  with  this  aociety, 
and  exposed  to  such  treatment  aa  is  no- 
known  to  English  prisoners,  whatever  be 
their  crimes ;  martial  law  was  continued. 
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iod  bU  ii»ppifoniBeiil  Mdured;  nor  was 
t.   ^iU  October  lSlh«  a  Mriod  of  aearlv 
:«ro  Biaatlify  tbat  his  trial  waa  begun;  all 
:l>«0e  pmeediogt  were  by  tbe  apedal 
9rdar  «  hia  excellencj  theiieuleaant  go* 
ifemor  and  ooBamander-m*«hief ;  against 
Mr*  SnHh  on  bia  trial  appeared  the  coio- 
niml  Fiacal  aa  bia  accuser ;  aneog  tbe  of- 
Boera  wbo  composed  the  court  vaa  Mr. 
IVrajy   president  or  principal  judge,  of 
tbe   ooioolal  court  of  jostice,  intrMiuced 
•A    ai  military  officer;  tbe  diarges  were 
fauT^  and  ax«  already  amoag  the  papers 
Imid    u|K>n  tbe  table  of  tbe  House;  on 
those  chains  the  House  will  form  iu 
judgment ;  out  Ihepetitionera  are  advised 
tlxat  ibfT  are  charges  aot  iuiputing  any 
offence  legally  coguizable  by  the  court  (o 
which    they    were   a ubmiticd ;    charges 
which  xio  mitish  tribunal*  dvU  or  military^ 
couJd  Jawfuily  entertain,  and  which,  if 
thev  involved  any  Wohition  of  the  colo- 
nial   laws,  aboidd  by  tboae  lawa  alone 
hare    heen  tried  and  determined;    the 
long  iolerval. between  the  apprehension 
and  trial  of  Mr.  Smith  bad  been  sealously 
eaif»loyed  in  finding  matter  of  accusation 
agaLnat  him,  the  trial  ai  aome  slaves  had 
been  proceeded  in,  and  means  had  been 
taken  to  prevail  on  4hosealAvea  to  become 
bia  accusers,  in  tbe  hope  of  preaerving 
thair  lives,  defences  which  they  neither 
wroae  Dor  underatood  were  put  in  as  their 
own*  not  ezculpatsog  theoMelves  but  ac** 
cuaiog  Mr.  Smitfa  of  Crimea   which  no 
evidence  had  supported,  and  inmutations 
which  ^  only    party  spirit  could  invent, 
were  industriously  circulated;  %fttt  all 
theaa  investigationa,  after  publication  of 
tbe  entries  made  by   Mr.   Smith  in  his 
private    journal    of    hia    ieelinga    and 
hia  ihoo|dita,  and  after  all  the  calumnies 
which    the   colonial  pceaa  eould  circu« 
Jate,  there  appeared  not  any  evidenoe, 
even  to  aopport  those  cbargea  that  were 
ao  anomalous  and  strange ;  it  was,  bow- 
ever,  bv  a  court  martial  that  he  was  tried, 
and  of  bif  h  treaaon  be  waa  indirectly 
accuaed,  without  any  of  those  protectiona 
against  that  accusation  which  not  only 
the  mercifnl  lawa  of  Engbmd,  but  even 
the  colonial  lawa  themaehrea  supplied ;  he 
was  tried  by  a  coort-martialy  ana  tbe  evi- 
dence of  aiaivea  waa  thereby  mtroduced, 
the  assiatance  of  an  advocate  to  speak  on 
his  behalf  waa  thereby  refuaed,  and  tbe 
I    ■Beans  of appealtne  froman  onjoat  sentence 
I   were  thercny  precluded ;  of  the  evidence 

siven  on  thia  trid  a  judgmeat  will  be  I 
i  formedfay  the  House;  but  to  the  peti-  i 


tionert  it  has  appeared  that  much  of  that 
teatiaM>ny  waa  truly  frivolous,  and  that 
the  remsonder  affixes  neither  to  the  mo- 
tives nor  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith  any 
political  or  moral  guilt ;  during  the  pro- 
gresa  of  the  trial,  impartiality  waa  not 
preserved,  and  hearsay  evidence  waa 
received  against  Mr.  Smith,  while  he  waa 
not  allowed  to  produce  the  same  speciea 
of  evidence  in  his  defence;  for  six  weeks, 
from  October  the  ISth  to  November  24th, 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith,  straggling  with  a 
dire  disorder,  was  prolonged,  and  at 
length  a  sentence  was  pronounced  which 
found  him  guilty  of  the  charges,  but  with 
certain  exceptions,  which  not  onlv  exte« 
noale  but  nullify  some  of  those  charges, 
and  as  to  all  tbe  charges  he  was  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  as  though  any  mercy 
could  be  deserved  by  a  man,  and  that  man 
the  minister  of  peace  and  of  religion,  who, 
amid  a  slave  population,  had  reuly  abused 
hia  high  and  righteoua  office,  and  had 
really  exdted  that  population  to  treason 
i^inst  the  atate ;  after  that  finding,  and 
such  recommendation  to  mercy,  and  after 
such  trial  by  such  tribunal,  and  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  malady  which  the  con* 
fincment  and  sufferings  of  Mr.  Smith  had 

greatly  increased,  the  petitioners  would 
ave  expected  that  hia  excellency  the 
lieutenant  governor  would  readily  have 
manifested  the  mercy  it  had  been  judsed 
fit  to  recommend,  and  by  allowing  Mr. 
Smith  to  leave  the  colony,  would  have 
preserved  his  life;  but  the  petitioners  &ave, 
with  grief,  toatate,  that  his  excellency  pre- 
ferred to  order  Mr.  Smith  to  confinement 
•n  the  commoa  prison,  and  to  transmit 
the  proceedinas  to  England  for  the  con- 
aideration  and  ultimate  decision  of  his 
majesty  thereon ;  on  the  perusal  of  those 
proceedinga   hia    majesty's  government 
thought  proper  to  remit  tbe  puniabment 
of  death,  but  they  appear  to  ttie  petition- 
eta  to  have  given  an  approval  of  the 
finding  of  the  court,  by  directing  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  be  diamisaed  the  colony,  and 
ahould  enter  into  recogniaancea  never  to 
return ;  tbe  petitioners  can  conceive  and 
can  respect  motivea  which  may  have  in- 
duced a  deciaion  diaappointing  to  their 
hopea,  but  all  tbe  information  they  have 
collected  and  all  the  legal  opinions  they 
have  obtained,    tend   to    confirm  their 
bdief»  not  only  of  tbe  legal  but  perfect 
moral  innocence  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  that 
the  proceedinga  against  him  were  as  un- 
eonstitutlonal  aa  incorrect ;  in  thia  judge- 
ment ihey  are  aupported  by  communi- 
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against    his  excellency   the    lieatenaM 
governor  and  the  commander  in  diier  m\ 
Demerara  had  been  advised;  but  warn 
of  their  wishes  have  been  ended,  asl 
they  have  been  filled  with  anguish,  bv 
intelligence,  that  on  the  6th  February  kr 
before  the  decision  of  the   gOTenunec 
could  have  arrived,   such    injaiies    sk 
such  iapnsoBment  had  accelerated  thi 
desolations  of  disease,  that  death    hac 
liberated  the  sufierer  from   the  prisea- 
house.  and  that  the  nameof  another  marrvr 
had  been  inscribed  on  the  records  of  t£e 
Christian  church ;  under  auch  drcaai- 
stances,  to  the  parliament  of  their  coontr; 
the  petitioners  prefer  their  complaint; 
they  perceif  e  that  it  is  not  merely  tta 
memory  of  Mr.  Smfith,  nor  the  reuefof 
his  widow,  that  are  involred  la    these 
transactions,  but  that  they  involve  the 
security  of  those  who  sonive  in  every 
colony,    and  many  important  t^aestioos 
universally  interesting,  of  constitniionsi 
right;  new  establishments  in  the  WeM* 
Indian  colonies  for  the  education  sod 
religious  wellfare  of  the  slaves  are  alio  ti 
last  wisely  proposed,  and  new  aaauraooa, 
therefore,  become  needful  for  their  pro> 
tection,  and  for  the  protection  of  al 
Christian  missionaries  who  now  Isbov, 
and  who  may  hereafter  labour,  in  thoa 
ungenial  and  long«-neglected  lands ;  isd 
to  the  petitioners  it  appears  that  redrea 
for  the  evils  that  are  past,  as  well  as  tke 
present  protection  and  future   security 
they  seek,  can  by  the  House  be  best « 
alone  bestowed ;  the  petitioners  therefore 
pray.  That  the  House  will  iosCJtote  aucb 
mquiries,  or  direct  or  adopt  such  mea- 
sures, as  may  best  tend  to  obtain  the 
revision  or  rescindment  of  the  aeotence 
passed  on  Mr.  Smith,  and  also  will  adopt 
such  measures  as  shall  ensure  needful 
protection  to    Christian  missionariei  in 
every  part  of  the  British  empire  tfaroofik- 
out  the  world,  and  will  afford  such  further 
relief  as  shall  seem  meet  to  the  humaniij, 
wisdom,  and  justice  of  the  Houae.** 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

RoMAH  Catholic  Marriages  iv 
England.]  Dr.  PhilUmore  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  m  a  bill  to  amend  the 
laws  receding  the  Baptisma,  Marriages< 
and  Burials  of  Roman  Catholici  in  Enj^ 
land.  After  stating  the  great  inconve- 
niences to  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  subject,  as  the  law  and  usage  st 
present  stood,  thehon.  and  learned  gent)^ 
man   proceeded   to   observci   that   il»t 


cations  from  the  colony,  which 
that  the  effect  pf  Chnstian  principle  and 
Christian  instruction  had  been  never  more 
benignly  manifested  than  in  the  proceed- 
ings   of  the   slaves   even    during    the 
commotion,  by    their   abstinence   from 
outrages  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  by 
their  declarations  that  they  were  taught 
not  to  take  away  human  hfe ;  the  testi- 
mony   of  Mr.    Arrindell,  the  advising 
advocate  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Austin,  the  government  chaplain  to 
the  garrison,  ^nd  a  minister  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  to  this  effect,  are  contained 
in  Uie  following  extracts  from  their  letters, 
the  former  of  whom  had  stated,    *  It  is 
almost  presumptuous  in  me  to  differ  from 
the  sentence  of  a  court,  but,  before  God, 
I  do  believe  Mr.  Smith  to  be  innocent ; 
nay,   I  will  go  further,  and    defy  any 
minister,  of  any  sect  whatever  to  have 
shewn  a  more  faithful  attention  to  his 
sacred  duties  than  he  has  been  proved, 
by  the  evidence  on  his  trial,  to  have 
done :'-— while    the  latt^,  in  a  private 
letter  to  a  friend,  had  written,  *  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  from  the  intimate 
Icnowledge  which  my  most  anxious  in- 
quiries have  obtained,  that  in  the  late 
scourge  which  the  hand  of  an  all-wise 
Creator   has   inflicted    on  this  ill-fated 
country,  nothing  but  those  religious  im- 
pressions which,  under  Providence,  Mr. 
Smith  has 'been  instrumental   in  fixing, 
nothing  but  those  principles  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  which  he  had  been  proclaiming, 
could  have  prevented  a  dreadful  effusion 
of  blood  here,  and  saved  the  lives  of  those 
.very  persons  who  are  now,  I  shudder  to 
write  it,  seeking  his  life :' — in  these,  their 
disappointments    and    conclusions,    the 
petitioners  have  been  further  sanctioned 
'hy  vast  numbers  of  their  countrymen  of 
aii  religious  denominations  and  who.  par- 
take their  borrow  and  surprise ;  with  such 
.convictions,  therefore,  justice  and  mercy, 
justice  to  their  injured  missionary,  and 
mercy    to    all    other    missionaries    and 
Englishmen  throughout  the  world,  did  not 
allow  the  petitioners  to  neglect  any  ap- 
propriate means  to  obtain  not  merely  a 
remission  but  a  reversal  of  his  sentence, 
and  his  thorough  acquitment  from  all 
^uilt;  the  petitioners  had    accordingly 
informed  Mr.  Smith  of  their  willingness  to 
^issist  by  all  means  in  their  power  in  sup- 
porting an  appeal  against  the  sentence 
should  he  think  fit  to  make  one ;  a  memo- 
rial to  his  majesty's  government  had  also 
been  prepared,   and  legal   proceedmgs 
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remedy  which  he  had  to  propose  was  e 
sfaort  and  sfmple  one.  It  was,  fint»  that 
tlie  bant  of  marriage  ahould  be  published 
precisely  as  they  were  at  present  in  a 
Protestant  chnrch ;  secondly,  that  licences 
should  be  issued  as  at  present  from  Pro- 
testant authorities  ;  thirdly,  that  the  fees 
should  be  paid  as  at  present  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergvman ;  but,  fourthly,  that  the 
ceremony  should  be  performed  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  With  respect 
to  the  registration  of  the  births  of  Roman 
Catholics,  as  diere  were  some  doubts 
wrbether  the  present  act  warranted  the 
regiatry  of  persons  who  had  not  received 
a  certificate  of  baptism  from  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  England,  it  appeared  to 
be  extremely  proper,  that  all  such  doubts 
•hould  be  remored,  and  that  it  should  be 
either  declared  or  enacted,  that  the  certi- 
licete  of  baptism  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  ahould  be  quite  suiBdent  for  the 
purpose.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  Id  the  bilL 

The  SoUator^Generai  would  not  oppose 
the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
but  contended  that  the  present  law  on 
the  subject  did  not  require  alteration. 

Mr.  Mondb  said,  there  was  great  public 
inconvenience  in  the  present  stato  of  the 
law,  on  account  of  the  number  of  poor 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  children  thrown 
upon  some  of  the  parishes,  because, 
though  bom  in  Popish  wedlock,  they 
were  not  held  by  law  le^timate. 

Mr.  />•  Gilbert  said,  it  was  an  unneces* 
saiy  hardship  to  reouire  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  be  married  in  the  Ptotastant 
churches.  He  thought  that  something 
might  be  done  to  legalize  their  marriages, 
after  publication  of  bans  in  the  Protestant 
churcii*— Leave  ghren  to  bring  in  a  bilL 
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CoMBiWATiON  Laws.]  Lord  Stanley 
presented  a  petition  from  Bolton  against 
the  repeal  or  the  Combination  Laws. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  a  wish  that  these 
persons  who  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  laws,  would  give  evidence 
before  the  committee  in  support  of  their 
views.  The  committee  had  now  sat  a 
considerable  time,  and  no  evidence  whet- 
her had  been  produced  m  favour  of 
those  laws. 

Lord  SianUy  said,  he  had  already  pro- 
moted two  petitionsi  praying  that  the 
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laws  prohibitiDg  the  exportation 
nery  might  not  be  repealed.  Consider^ 
ing  the  alarming  extent  to  which  combi- 
nations were  carried  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  there  were  obvious  reasons  why 
the  master  manufacturers  should  not  come 
forward  and  expose  themselves  to  per* 
sonal  risk,  by  giving  evidence  of  the  mis* 
chief  that  had  already  arisen  from  combi- 
nations, and  the  danger  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  by  the  repeal  of  tfaie 
existing  laws. 

Mr.  Mansfidd  said,  he  could  not  hear, 
without  much  regret,  the  observation  of 
the  hon«  member,  as  to  master  manufac- 
turers bebg  intimidated  by  their  workmen^ 
and  conse<}uently  prevented  from  stating 
their  opinion  of  the  Combination  laws 
before  a  committee  of  that  House.  He 
beeged  to  state,  that  no  such  feeling  pre- 
vailed between  masters  and  their  work- 
men in  the  place  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent.  The  most  respectable  mas- 
ter manufacturers  in  Leicester  concurred 
in  opinion  with  their  workmen,  that  the 
Combination  laws  ought  to  be  repealed. 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  such  hostile 
feelings  prevailed  between  masters  and 
their  workmen  in  any  part  of  the  country; 
and  hfli  was  satisfied  that  they  had  been 
produced  by  the  veiy  laws  which  the 
workmen  were  anxious  to  repeal. 

Mr.  Philips  could  not  concur  with  the 
hoB.  member,  that  the  ferocious  character 
of  the  combinations  in  Lancashire  had 
been  produced  by  the  Combination  laws 
themselves.  That  those  laws  were  ineffisc- 
tual,  as  a  remedy  for  evils  against  which 
they  were  intended  to  provide,  he  waa 
ready  to  admit;  but  he  could  not  a^ree 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  enormitiea 
produced  by  combinations  ambuff  wort^ 
men*  Combinations  did  not,  for  the  most 
part,  take  place  while  wases  were  low, 
but  when  wages  were  high.  The  most 
ferocious  combinations  had  taken  place 
in  Glasgow  and  Manchester  when  the  rate 
of  wages  amounted  to  from  SOr •  to  SOt.  a 
week. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

HiDxs  AMD  Skins  Rxpxal  Bill.] 
Mr.  Luikington  rose  to  move  for  the 
repeal  of  certain  acts  relating  to  the  Flaying 
of  Hides  and  Skins.  The  considerations 
which  induced  him  to  move  for  the  repeal 
of  these  acts  were,  that  they  were  unne- 
cessary, vexatious,  expensive,  and  unjust; 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  appear  so  to 
any  one   who   examined  them.     They 
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wore  imneoeMaryi  beosaie  «he  taCchwi 
repaired  no  laws  to  make  them  take  care 
of  their  own  property ;  they  were  Tex- 
atiousyhecause  they  rendered  the  property 
of  peraons  in  that  trade  liable  to  conttaut 
ioapectioo  ;  they  were  expeottre,  because 
they  were  attended  with  heavy  peoahies ; 
and  they  were  uojiilti  beicause  they 
operated  unequally  on  the  town  and 
country  dealer.  Under  these  circum- 
stsnces,  he  thought  they  should  not.  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  Statute-book. 
He  shouldy  therefore^  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  biU,  **  to  repeal  two  acts  of  the 
S9th  and  40th  of  his  late  majestVt  r^tiog 
to  the  use  of  horse  hides  in  malung  boots 
and  shoes»  and  for  better  preventing  the 
damaginff  of  raw  hides  and  skins  iri  the 
flaying  thereof.'' 

Mr.  James  thought  there  could  not  be 
two  opinions  on  the  subject.  The  two 
acts  ought  by  all  means  to  be  repealed* 

Mr.  mabmy  objected  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  dis- 
posed to  proceed  with  respect  to  the 
repeal  of  tnese  laws.  His  object  seemed 
to  be  to  exonerate  the  town  trader^  but 
to  leave  the  laws  respecting  the  country 
trader  in  aU  their  oppressive  operations. 
The  best  course  to  have  pursued  would 
have  been  to  have  mo(ved  for  a  committee 
up  stairs.  He  would  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  would  have  been  distbctiy  proved 
by  evidence  before  that  committee^  that 
ae  ftr  frooi  those  laws  being  unnecessary, 
thejr  had  been  the  means  of  preserving 
eoe»fifth  of  the  whole  of  this  mtterial* 
if  what  vrere  called  lone  stripes  were 
wanted,  the  hides  were  trequfSstly  reiH 
desed  miiSt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
llmm  in  eonaeqnenoe  or  the  negligence  m 
the  butcher.  He  was  test  from  denying 
that  die  law,  as  ic  stood,  did  not  require 
modifkiaiion ;  but  he  contended,  that  no 
alteratien  in  it  ought  to  be  attempted, 
until  the  whok  question  had  been  const* 
dert d  in  detail. 

Mr.  HuM$mn  said,  that  on  looUog  at 
the  acts  which  it  was  intended  to  repeal, 
he  found  that  they  were  not  publie  acts. 
He  recommended  his  hon.  fnend»  there- 
fore^ when  liis  bill  should  come  to  the 
stage  of  the  committee,  to  move  that  it 
be  refhrred  to  the  consideration  of  a 
select  committee  above  staifa.  Of  this 
he  was  quite  persuaded,  that  should  the 
measure  be  discussed  in  a  committee  of 
the  whok  House,  endless  petitions  would 
be  presented  against  it,  and  mueh  valu»* 
able  time  would  be  lost. 
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General  Gascowie  observed,  9hax  the 
hon.  mover  had  mown  no  reaaons  wher- 
ever  for    repealing   the    existiag     law. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  in  hie  min^ 
that  the  measure  ought  to  nodergo  a 
thorough  investigation  in  a  coossoittee; 
and  he  was  persuaded,  that  if  tli*  Ihk 
gentleman's  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  a 
year  would  not  elapse  oefore  the  House 
would  be  glsd  to  get  rid  of  it.     The 
general  hostility  entertained  in  t|ie  couo- 
try  to  the  proposed  repeal,  had  beea  siiff- 
ciently  manifested  by  the  petitions  which 
had  already  been  presented  on  the  sub- 
ject, all  expressing  the  decided  convic« 
tion  of  the  petitioneis,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  exisung  law  would  be  attended  by 
serious  inconveniences. 

Sit  Bp  Ferguswh  maintained  the  ex« 
pedienoy  of  repealing  the  existing  Imw. 
What  did  that  law  do  ?  Fme  a  man  for 
injuring  his  own  property !  Suppose,  by 
any  unfortunate  acQident,  line  gallant 
general  who  had  just  spoken,  were  to 
make  a  hole  in  his  pantaloons,  bow  would 
he  like  to  be  fined  for  the  misadventure? 
The  existing  law  proceeded  on  the  lidi* 
Cttloos  supposition,  that  ihe  taooera  did 
not  know  their  own  business. 

Mr*  BrigfU  wished  to  know  whether 
the  hon.  mover  of  the  bill  would  consent 
to  its  going  before  a  select  coounittee 
above  stairs* 

Mr.  /•  JUMHim  was  also  desirous  ta 
know  i^etber  the  hon.  aentlenMn  would 
consent  tQ  allow  the  subject  te  be  pre- 
viously investigated  before  a  select  com- 
mitteeb  or  would  send  the  bill  to  auoh  n 
cwnmitteo  in  its  progress.  The  fins 
eourse  would,  in  his  opmioo^  be  the  best. 
The  proposal  for  vepealiiv  the  euatiag 
hnr  hiad  created  a  great  sensatisn  among 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  auhjeci; 
and  it  was  due  to  them,  that  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  measure  diould  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

Mr.  Lu$hingt<m  expressed  his  persus- 
sion,  that  if  the  snbjeot  were  reforred  to 
a  cooMDittee^  so  much  deky  would  take 
place,  that  it  wonid  be  impracticai>le  to 
get  the  bill  through  perliament  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session.  CoDviaoed 
as  he  waS|  that  the  nuitler  was  perfhctlv 
cleaTi  he  thought  it  was  tee  much  to  ask 
him  to  submit  to  such  an  iaconvenienee. 

Mr.  Gwwe  afaiitted  that  the  autmg 
aots  were  abominabiy  uniust  and  hnmrt  eoa, 
but  strondv  recommended  that  the  snb* 
ject  sheuVi  undergo  the  previeue  asami- 
nation  of  a  oooMBittee. 
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Mr.  Cwfim  maintaioedy  thai  the  pre* 
0eDi  law  was  most  inoomrenient  and  ridi- 
oolous.  If  a  butcher^t  boj»  ia  Idlliiig  a 
pf^,  bappeoed  to  midca  a  mistake  in  the 
manner  of  doiag  it ;  and  if  the  ioipector 
cm  the  spot  deciarad  that  he  had  killed  it 
improperly,  then,  according  to  the  pretent 
law,  a  hiM  tribanal  was  foraied,  consist* 
ins  ^'  ®V°^  ^^^  twenty  persons ;  namely, 
eewen  batchers,  seven  tanners,  seven  cur- 
rien,  and  seven  shoemakers,  before  iHiom 
cite  matter  wss  brought  for  adjudication. 

Ltord  CUfion  supported  the  repeal  of 
cbe  present  law. 

The  House  divided :  Ayea  58;  Noes  6. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thunda^t  April  15. 

CoBPORATB    Rights— JloMAN   Ca^ 
Tsoxrics  OF  DaooHsnA*]    Mr.  8.  Riee, 
in  presenting  a  petition,  signed  by  upwards 
of  2,000  respectable  inhabitanto  of  Drog* 
heda,   complaioing  of  the  exduMon  of 
Ronuui  Catholics  from  grand  jaries,  earw 
poradons,  drc  stated,  that  the  petitioners 
expressed  their  gratitade  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  laws  m  their  behalf,  but  com* 
plained  that  the  benefiu  of  that  relaxa- 
tioai  were  intercepted  by  local  inflnenee. 
Notwithstanding  the  net  of  179S,  authoiw 
ietng  Romas  Catholics  to  be  summoaed 
on  grand  Juries,  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  BMment,  not  a  single  Catholic  had 
ever  been  sammoned  on  a  grand  jury  in 
the  town  of  Drogheda.    The  injustice  of 
this  eschuioo  was  the  more  manifest,  as 
theproportion  of  Catholics  to  proteatanis 
in  Ijregheda,  with  respect  to  numbers, 
was  nine  to  one;  and  with  respect  to  pro* 
perty,  two  to  three.    While  Catholics  of 
the  first  rank  and  lespectabili^  were  eoL* 
eluded,  individaals  not  rssident,  norpoa- 
sessioff  an  acre  of  land,  in  Drogheda,  ware 
piacea  on  these  graad  juries*    On  the 
same  pmcipls  of  linjast  eKdosion,  the 
freedom  of  the  cihr  had  been  refimsd  to 
sir  T«  Esmond,  ammaa  Catbotia  baronet 
of  the  first  rank  and  characler,  while  it 
had  been  granted  to  individuals  nosmss 
tag  no  property  ia  tlie  town  of  Drog- 
hAtu 

Sir  «/•  NtMort  observed,  that  m  the 
city  whida  he  nad  the  honour  to  represent, 
theactof  179S  had  hada  full  and  fair 
aperation.  A  large  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  admitted  both  to  serve 
an  grand  juries,  and  to  a  participation  in 
^a  freedom  of  the  citr.  It  was  disgrace- 
ful la  the  character  or  other  corporations 


fea  Irshmd,  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  render  null  the  beneficial  provisions  of 
that  act. 

Mr.  Hume  tfiought  this  subject  highly 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  House.  It 
was  impossible  that  traoqoillitj  oodd  be 
rest6red  in  Ireland  until  full  justice  was 
done  to  all  classes  of  his  majesty 'ii  su^eots 
in  that  country.  He  was  aware  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  interfering  with  corporate 
ririits;  but,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
which  such  a  course  could  be  justified,  it 
was  the  heavy  grievance  of  which  these 
petitioners  complained;  and  he  sincerely 
noped  the  king's  ministers  would  turn 
their  serious  attention  to  the  statements 
contained  in  the  petition. 
.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sale  ov  Mackabbl  on  Sondat^-* 
Pbtitioii  against.^  .  Mr.  Jkttitrwnik 
said,  that  ha  had  a  petition  to  present  from 
several  fishmongers  and  poulterers  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  to 
which  he  wished  to  cdl  the  serions  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  The  hon.  member 
then  recited  the  heads  of  the  petition, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  petition* 
ere  wished  to  ootain  the  repeal  of  a  clause 
in  the  act  of  Williaffl  9rd»  v^ich  permits 
the  sale  of  mackarel  ona  Sunday,  on  the 
ground  that  die  permission  is  idbosed  to 
sell  other  fish  upon  that  day.  He  main^ 
Sained,  upon  the  authority  of  several  fislM 
Bsongersi  that  macknel  might  be  kept  as 
fresh  for  twenty-four  hours  as  any  other 
fish;  and,  as  that  wss  the  case,  he  trusted 
the  Honse  would  pay  some  regard  to  the 
prayers  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Hume  saiil^  lie  would  not  object 
to  the  bsiDgin^  up  of  the  petition,  because 
he  was  of  opinmn,  that  an  descriptions  of 
persons  ban  a  right  to  present  their  peti^ 
tioas  to  the  House,  m  could  nbt,  bow- 
ever,  refrain  from  observing,  that  it  ap-i 
peased  moat  strange  to  him  that  the  pett* 
ttenen  shadd  call  upon  the  House  to  m- 
terfere  ine  mattes  of  this  nature.  The 
petitionem  pnqred  the  House  not  to  com- 
pel them  to  do  a  certain  act,  which  they 
needed  not  to  do  unless  they  chose.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  fishmongera  themselves 
whether  it  would  not  be  Setter  for  then 
lo  meet  together  and  determine  not  to 
sdl  fish  on  a  Sunday  than  to  trouble  the 
House  with  such  a  petition.  Had  he 
been  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  a 
conscientioos  objection  to  sellmg  fi^  on 
the  Lord's  day,  he  should  never  have 
dreamt  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  com* 
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pel  him  not  to  do  that  which  he  might  of 
his  own  accord,  safely  neglect  to  do.  He 
would  ask  the  House,  whether  it  would 
be  decent,  on  such  grounds  as  the  peti- 
tioners had  stated,  to  add  another  penal 
statute  to  the  many  useless  ones  which  al- 
ready incumhered  our  Statute-book  ?  If 
any  such  law  were  added,  it  would  beyond 
a  doubt,  be  totallv  inoperative. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  a  more  ri- 
diculous, absurd,  and  he  would  add,  cant- 
ing petition,  had  never  been  presented  to 
the  House  Fhear,  bear].  If  the  peti- 
tioners really  found  a  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
sent practice,  he  would  suggest  to  them 
a  mode  by  which  they  could  get  rid  of  it. 
When  the  petition  was  printed,  let  their 
names  be  printed  alons  with  it.  The  pub- 
lic would  then  know  who  these  conscien- 
tious and  scrupulous  fishmongers  were, 
and  would,  perhaps  take  care  not  to  trou- 
ble their  tender  consciences  in  future.  If 
it  were  not  irregular,  he  would  move  that 
the  names  of  the  petitioners  be  printed 
along  with  the  petition. 

Sir  T.  Barine  said,  he  oould  not  treat 
the  petition  with  the  ridicule  which  the 
two  last  speakers  had  endeavoured  to  fling 
upon  it.  If  it  were  just  to  vote  away  the 
public  money  for  the  erection  of  new 
churches,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  sound 
policy  to  diflfuse  proper  religious  feelings 
through  the  community,  surely  it  was  just 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  prevent 
any  improper  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 
Itihad  been  asked,  why  did  these  fish- 
mongers,* who  rejprobated  the  present 
practice  of  selling  nsh  on  a  Sunday,  follow 
It  themselves  ?  The  answer  was  easy.  If 
they  did  not  sell  fish  on  a  Sunday  as  others 
of  their  trade  did,  they  would  soon  lose 
all  their  custom,  and  see  their  families  re- 
duced to  ruin. 

Mr.  C.  Smkh  reminded  the  House,  that 
the  consdeniious  feelings,  which  prevent- 
ed these  scrupulous  fishmongers  from  sell- 
ing fish  on  a  Sunday,  could  not  by  any 
possibili^  operate  upon  the  Jews. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read.  It  purported  to  be  the  petition  of 
the  there-undersigned  persons,  comprising 
a  considerable  number  engaged  in  several 
trades  carried  on  and  conducted  on  the 
Sunday,  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  their  respective  vicini- 
ties.  It  set  forth: 

<*  That  the  petitioners  have  for  a  long 
time  past,  been  under  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing their  usual. avocations  on  the  Sun- 
day, contrary,  to  the  true  spirit  and  mean- 


ing of  the  laws  of  this  countryp    coBtrzr^ 
to  the  sacred  principles  of  Chriatiani:^ 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners 
wliilst  it  tends,  as  they  humbly  coQceh*. 
to  foster  every  species  of  immorality  ia: 
numerous  class  of  people,  who  are  ao  e» 
ployed,  creates  an  utter  disregard  to  ik 
Sabbath-day,  on  which  they  are  compd- 
led  to  labour,  and  eventually  inducses  thee 
to  neglect  their  moral  as  well  as  ibeff-ff* 
ligious  duties :  that  the  petitiooen  observe 
with  the  greatest  concern,  that  dug  ewi^ 
instead  of  diminishing  in  a  coimtiT  pro- 
fessing the  principles  of  Chrisdamty,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  rapidly  extending  iti 
baneful  influence  over  many  classes  oc 
society,  thus  throwing  open,  as  it  were, 
the  very  gates  of  licentiousness  and  io- 
morality,  as  destructive  to  our  morals  a 
a  people,  as  tending  to  lessen  oorohara:- 
ter  as  a  nation  in  the  eyes  of  others  who 
have  not  yet  thrown  aside  the  external 
marks  of  morality  or  religion ;  tibe  lad  ef- 
fects which  the  non-observance  of  the 
Sabbath  has  had  on  the  morals  o(  the 
people  of  a  neighbouring  nation^  is  bat  too 
well  known,  and  the  senous  result  of  tbeir 
demoralization  is  a  most  awful  esuople 
of  this  evil,  and  points  out  the  value  isd 
importance  of  this  day  being  rdigiosslr 
observed,  if  it  were  only  with   the  viev 
of  stamping  upon  the  minds  of  men  soae 
principle  of  virtue ;  and  the  petitioncn 
cannot  but  contrast  the  state  of  the  nstioo 
above  alluded  to  with  that  of  North  Britain, 
where  a  very  strict  attention  is  paid  to  tk 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  so  mudi  te^ 
that  no  profession  whatever  is  aJiowed  to 
be  carried  on,  and  none  esercMed  but 
what  is  Imperiously  demsoded  by  aeces- 
sity;  and  the  petitioners  beg  leave  to 
<}uote  the  following  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject from  a  late  eminent  writer,  who  tha 
addressed  his  friend :  *  You,  who  postea 
such  genuine  piety,  would  be  grestlj 
struck  and  delighted  with  the  sancfiM 
appearance  of  Sunday  in  Scotland ;  it  dif> 
fers  as  widely  from  England  as  Englsod 
difiers  from  France,  where  not  thie  lei>t 
outward  semblance  of  the  Sabbath  is  pre- 
served.  At  the  sound  of  the  church-beU. 
as  if  by  universal  consent,  the  streets  in- 
stantaneously become  crowded  byooe 
vast  multitude  of  every  rank,  all  throog« 
ing  for  the  same  devout  purpose— public 
worship;  so  well,  but  modestly,  attired 
that  no  stranger  can  behold  this  interest- 
ing and  impressive  scene,  without  a  senti- 
ment of  surprise  and  veneration.    The 
Sabbath  in  Scotkmd  is  literally  a  day  of 
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*  rest  both  for  man  and  beut ;  not  an  article 
<  ia  either  vended  in  the  ttreets,  or  the  thut- 
^  let  of  a  ihop  uncloied,  and,  except  the 

*  mail-ooach,  no  public  vehicle  10  suffered 

*  to  trafel  but  on  what  are  deoominated 

*  lawful  dayt/     That  in  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  the  Home  on  the  auhject 
of  the  itate  of  the  police*  and  another  on 
the  education  of  the  poor,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  deddcd  opinions  of  those 
bonoorable  comauttees»  that  the  first  com' 
nencement  of  crime  would  be  found  to 
originate  from  a  complete  disregard  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  want  of  early  instruc- 
tion, that  miaht  have  impressed  on  the 
ninda  of  youth  the  value  of  social  virtue 
in  their  intercourse  with  society ;  Uiat  fish- 
moDgersand  poulterers  in  particular  (manv 
of  whomareamoog  the  humble  petitioners) 
and  particularly  Ui^  former,  are  under  the 
paiotol  necessitjf  of  supplying  their  cus- 
tomert  wiUi  various  articles  of  their  call- 
bg  on  the  Sunday,  in  which  employment 
many  journeymen  and  apprentices  are  un- 
avoi^limly  engaged,  whereby  their  labour 
is  incessant,  being  generally  as  much  oc- 
culted on  that  day  as  on  anv  other,  and 
as  the  petitioners  most  humbly  conceive 
unnecesnrily,  inasmuch  as  orders  might 
be  executed  on  the  Saturday  without  any 
inconvenience,  from  the  improved  manner 
in  which  tins  business,  as  well  as  many 
others,  is  now  conducted;  many  fishmon- 
gers claim  a  land  of  legal  right  to  trans- 
act business  on  that  day,  from  the  act  of 
10th  and  11th  William  SnL  c.  24,  which 
eilowa  the  sale  of  Mackerel  on  the  Sunday; 
custom  has  therefore  given  to  this  busi- 
ness a  Icind  of  legal  sanction,  which  those 
of  the  petitioners  who  are  in  that  line 
canaot  oreak  through,  authorised  as  it 
thus  is  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
were  those  of  the  petitioners  who  wish  to 
abolidi  this  labour  on  the  Sunday,  to  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  now  long 
estiAlished  custom  of  the  trade,  by  re- 
fiising  to  serve  on  that  day,  it  would  00 
doubt  oeoasion  the  loss  of  their  jsustomers 
and  their  connection,  without  in  any  seri- 
ous nanner  diminishing  the  evil  complain- 
ed of;  thus  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
eoattnaiDg  a  svstem  which  at  the  same 
tine  thej  highly  disapprove  of;  and  this 
too  has  impetoeptibly  led  on  various  other 
bminmee,  sudi  as  poulterers*  butdiers, 
gwwin  gaocerst  and  many  others,  into  the 
Mm  emtom  and  evil  of  following  their 
^ocnnsriens  en  tlie  Sunday;  with  regard 
^ AtdaMO of  10th  abd  11th  ctWiU 
l>>S^c9l»  vUobrdateUo  the  aale 
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I  of  Mackerel  on  the  Sunday,  whatever  jm^- 
pedimenta  might  then  exist  in  the  way  of 
free  communication  between  the  London 
market  and  the  coast,  which  might  have 
induced  that  parliament  to  have  sanctioned 
such  a  measure,  have  long  since  passed 
away,  for  they  now  find,  from  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  roads,  and  the  great  im- 
provement of  wheel-carriages,  machin^a 
laden  with  Mackerel  and  other  fish  can 
arrive  over  land  firom  the  coast  of  Sussex^ 
«and  other  places  of  similar  distance,  at 
the  London  market  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  or  eight  hours,  not  to  mention  the 
facility  with  which  Billingsgate  is  supplied 
by  steam-boats  and  other  vessels,  ana  ex* 
perience  has  decidedly  proved,  that  Mac^ 
kerel,  as  well  as  all  other  fish  purchased 
on  Ae  Saturday,  by  due  preparation,  such 
as  well  cleansing,  being  xept  in  a  proper 
cool  place,  Stc*  is  in  every  respect  as  fully 
fit  for  the  consumer's  table  on  the  Sunday 
as  if  actually  procured  from  the  market  on 
that  day  for  immediate  use;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  poulterers,  fishmon-' 

fers,  butchers,  and  others,  have  long 
from  the  faciliUes  afforded  by  the  excel* 
lent  state  of  the  roads  and  conseouently 
of  quick  carriage  as  above  stated)  been  in 
the  habit  of  providing  for  the  orders  of 
their  customers  the  oay  previous  to  the 
time  for  which  thev  were  required,  to  the 
equaladvantageoftnevendor  and  consumer, 
a  decisive  proof  that  the  same  rule  might 
be  adoptea  as  regards  the  Sunday,  and  an 
evident  conclusion  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Sunday  labour  might  be  aceoroplishad 
without  any  serious  inconvenience  result- 
ing therefrom  ;  the  petitioners  then  hum- 
bly submit  that  the  existing  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  are 
altogether  inadequate  to  counteract  the 
evils  complained  of,  for  they  conceive  tha  t 
that  clause  of  the  act  of  10th  and  1 1th  of 
William  Srd,  c.  24  which  allows  the  sale  of 
Mackerel  on  the  Sunday,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous other  occupations  to  be  conducted  qd 
that  day,  is  a  principal  sourcefrom  whence 
have  originated  all  the  evils  which  have 
been  previously  stated;  the  petitionera 
therefore  most  humbly  pray,  that  the 
House  may  be  pleased  to  take  this  peti- 
tion into  their  seriout  consideration,  and 
that  the  statute  of  the  10th  and  11th  of 
William  St4t  c  S4,  or  that  clause  thereofr 
or  any  other  statute,  which  relates  to  the 
aale  of  Mackerel  on  the  Sunday,  be  alto- 
gether fep^aledi  and  that  the  penalty  for 
the  breacn  of  that  day  bd  then  increased 
to  the  amn  of  lQLo€  that  auch  other  en- 
SB 
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teCfneAtB  nitjf  be  madle  as  to  the  wiidbm 
«f  ibe  HouM  ihdl  ieea  maet.^' 
On  the  queitioa  that  it  be  primed, 
Mr.  BuUertoarth  obtenred,  that  whilst 
the  law  permitted  one  deaeriptioD  of  fish 
to  be  sold  upon  a  Sunday,  very  few  fishmon- 
gers would  dare  to  refuse  to  sell  any  kind  of 
fish  thot  their  customers  might  reouire.  It 
was  on  that  very  account  that  the  peti- 
tioners wished  the  elause»  allowing  the 
sale  of  Mackerel  on  Sundays,  to  be  repeal* 
*  ed.  They  were  aware»  that  even  if  the 
trade  were  to  meet  and  to  determine 
among  themselves  not  to  sell  fish  on  a 
Sunday,  they  coidd  not  prevent  it  from 
being  sold  by  the  Jews  and  the  low  Irish. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Newcastle,  he  would  merely 
observe  that  the  petitioners  were  anxious 
to  have  their  names  known,  and  were  so 
farfrom^wishine  to  conood  them^  that 
the^  had  actual^  printed  and  circulated 
their  petition  with  their  names  attached 
to  it.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  member 
ibr  Newcastle,  that  his  illustrious  anoea* 
tor  Bishop  Ridley,  who  suftred  in  the 
cause  of  tne  Reformation,  would  not  have 
treated  this  petition  with  the  ridicule 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  House  then  adjourned  to  the  9rd 
of  May. 

BOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Monday^  AfoyS* 

STAMDIVgOADBRS-^.TskS  AlTD  Wbae* 

0ALB  RAitWAT  saL.]  SiT  H.  Hordingg 
rose  fbr  the  purpose  of  motinff,  «<  That 
the  committee  on  the  above  bill  be  dis« 
Jiarged  from  proceeding  thereon.**  This 
he  did,  because  the  standing  orders  which 
applied  to  private  bills  had  not  been  com- 
plied with,  in  reference  to  c^ain  indi- 
viduals whose  estates  would  be  injured  if 
the  measure  were  carried.     It  was  pro- 

Eosed  that  the  railway  should  cross  a  road 
elonging  to  a  noble  friend  of  his  (the 
marquis  of  Londonderry),  and  that  it 
ahouid  be  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
distance  near  his  park.  Thia  would  be  a 
very  great  nuisance,  and  was  the  less  jus* 
tifiable,  because  any  benefit  which  the 
railway  was  calculated  to  produce  would 
be  reaped  by  oUiers,  whose  estates  wouU 
not  be  afieoted  by  the  intended  work. 
The  suoding  orders  relative  to  private 
bills  ought  to  be  strictly  sopporteat  and 
as  the  present  meaaure  had  been  dandea- 
tinely  brought  into  the  Hduse,  he  wimid 
glfe  it  emy  oppoaition  in  hie  power. 


Sianding-eOifri.  f4M 

Lord  Lamthtr  defisoded  thd 
as  one  which  would  be  extremely  Ad 
tageoos  to  the  conntxy.     He  thevefore 
wished  the  bill  to  be  re*coowpitted>     Ii 
was  said,  that  the  landed  proprietors  w«ie 
adverse  to  the  railway ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  real  ground  of  oppoaitioa  wpwmag 
from  the  noble  marouis  to  whoaa  muumom 
had  been  made,  although  be  waa  pt^ 
pared  to  contend,  that  the  propeaed  anatk 
would  not  touch  an  inch  of  that  i»iAJm 
person's  estate*    The  true  reason  ei  tbc 
opposition  manifested  against  the  mtanira 
was,  a  spirit  of  jealousy  which  exbiDad  ia 
the  north  of  the  county  of  Dorfatta,  as 
to  affording  this  additional  faoiHty  for  tks 
conveyance  of  that  valuable  oocniBodky/ 
coals,  to  the  metropolis  and  elaewbera. 
Being  perfectly  convinced  of  tbe  ntfli^ 
of  the  railway,  he  should  move,  as  sa 
amendment,  «*  that  the  report  from  ths 
committee  on  the  petition  ooi 
that  tbe  Standing  Orders  had  aot 
complied  with,  be  re*committed.** 

Sir «/.  Ymrhe  rose  to.  second  the 
ment.  He  did  not  wish  to  make  uae  of  hard 
words,  but  the  opposition  to  the  mtaaire 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  eztretae  a  ]db^ 
that  he  had  quitted  the  committee  Ate- 
gether.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Wtighc, 
whose  estate^  it  was  said,  would  be  A 
fected  by  tbe  work,  ae«ned  to  be  ss 
wrong,  so  coquettish--4ow  nssrnting  ts^ 
and  then  dissenting  from  the  lacastin 
that  he  could  msSe  nothhig  of  ll.  Hii 
gallant  friend  had  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  hardship  of  carrying  thb  road  thiMgh 
a  noble  lord's  estate  {  bat,  on  other  eooa- 
sions,  they  heard  nothing  oi  the  iaspns* 
priety  of  making  encroadMaeata  oa  pri* 
vate  property,  where  a  great  public  work 
required  it.  When  it  was  propoaed  to 
erect  a  bridge  at  Hammersmith,  the  qoee- 
tion  of  private  property  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  measure.  Here  it  wai 
proposed  to  form  a  vast  public  work«  bv 
means  of  which  a  larger  supply  of  eoab 
would  be/umished  to  the  mecropolia»  and 
the  existing  monoply  would  be  weakened. 
A  great  field  was  opened  fbr  the  emfUo}^ 
moot  of  capital  for  a  useful  purpoae ;  and 
therefore  he  for  one  could  net  eoaeeat  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  meaaoie,  ea  tks 

plea  that  die  road  would  pass  aeara 
Bum's  eatate. 

Lord  Afiltoa    aaid,    the  real 

tioninthis  case  was,  whether  ilie 

7^0  and  Wear  should  betheeolf  eetlels 

for  the- carriage  of  oodsi  or  ^whether  tte 

TeeashoiiUiietalaobeiacdudeJIf    The 
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W«l  BMhg  tff  Toikthire  wis  tttppKcd 
^irith  oMb  by  oetM  •f  Ittid-carriag^^  and 
tlM  ttblMl  Off  Ikb  aeaf  iir#  vai«  t«  trttnt- 
port  thst  artkit  by  t  ndlwair  vbieh  ihottld 
•coine  down  toibt  nimilh  or  tbo  Teet»  ia- 
■uad  of  oinploTnig  tbo  oidfaory  laodo  of 
carcybg  it.  Inia  would  bo  ebttpor  tod 
Vdoffo  expeditiotti.  la  bii  opjaioa,  900- 
tleoMo  wbo  wiibod  to  btfo  cbtf  aieoiure 
MHf  oooMdorod»  fnoald  oot  ¥OCo  for  a 
mouon  which  woald  pot  a  itop  ta  H  vflh- 
wot  doa  iaqiairy  bdofo  %  coMittae*  He 
baltetad  dune  wai  aot  a  landod  propria- 
tar  aaateit  tba  noooare*  asoept  a  Mr. 
Wrinty  wha  bad  amatad  sod  diioeptad, 
by  aJtaraatiaat,  to  oftan,  Ibat  It  was  diiB^ 
«alt  to  ttodenttod  whathar  ha  waa  hoaUle 
-mt  friaadlr  to  tba  projcdad  work. 

CaloMi  Wood  mti,  that  nono  af  tba 

Joeal  propriatoia  wona  m  fiirour  af  tba 

■DOttaura.     It  waa  coniplaiaad*  that  Mr. 

Wright  had  dtared  bia  opinbn.    Tha  rai^ 

aaa  waa,  beoaota  tha  Mna  of  road  whteb 

wa«  at  firat  aooNBootcatad  to  baa  had 

baa  a  aubaaqaaotly  chaagad.    With  »•- 

apaat  ta  bhn,  it  was  qaiia  dear  that  tba 

ataadiag  aadara  had  not  beaa  complied 

wiib,  and  tharafora  tbay  oaght  nat  to 

yBaoeed  with  tba  bilL 

Mr,  M.  Saoma'  caold  aat  conaent  to 
ihm  9matD»f  aiada  of  avaraatUng  a  bill 
arbich  woald  tunqiiaitiaBably  piaaiota  the 
pablie  aiteraat.  If  iba  propoaad  railway 
ware  ifarmedi  there  would  be  a  greater 
and  a  moia  rapid  a^pply  of  coala  in  the 
Xoadaa  market. 

Mr.  Cmrmm  would  Tata  for  thara-cam« 
oMttai  id  tba  report,  under  the  aMuraace 
af  Iha  odble  Jara  that  the  raiUvoad  would 
aat  paM  aver  Mr.  Witght'a  eatata. 

Sir  H.  MwdiMt  aaid,  if  tha  gcntle- 
maa  who  aapparted  the  bill  would  aature 
bim  that  the  eailway  would  not  go  near 
iha  ctlataaf  the  marqoii  of  Loadonderrr. 
he  ibouid  withdraw  all  oppoiitioo.  Ha 
bad  ao  wiah  whatever  to  crash  any  rival* 
ry  or  competitioa  in  Ae  coal  trade. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  amend* 
asent  114.  For  the  original  oaotion  69. 
A  oaaiBMttee«  aonaiattng  of  members 
nat  aonaactad  ia  any  way  with  the  bilU 
was  aapaiatadt  to  axamine  whether  any 
and  what  ineoovaniaaca  had  arisen  from 
tba  asn  aaasntonna  with   tha   atanding 


laisa  TmiB  CoacMairsaw  Auwanom 
^ttar  aiikUl  On  tha  arder  of  tha  day 
fcv  dw  HBoiri  mad^  af  this  bUlt 
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caBad  upon  to  resist  the  further  prorata 
af  the  nseuure.  It  was  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  aaiendaient  of  the  law  of  last 
jrear^ut  as  quite  a  new  roeaaure,  regard- 
ing which  the  landed  proprietory  oould 
not  have  been  coasuUed.  b  bora  vaost 
severely  upon  tbea^  while  it  was  ^m- 
pletely  in  &vour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party.  It  would  be  most  fatal  to  tha 
JanM  and  Frotestaat  iateraats  in  Ireland* 
He  abjeded  asore  especially  to  the  clause 
respecting  the  appomtment  of  commia- 
aionerst  aad  to  the  power  given  to  the 
lard  lieutanaot.  In  short  the  measure 
waa  altogether  ao  objectiooabkv  that  ha 
would  mpvot  *'  That  tube  read  a  ae<sand 
tiase  upon  tbia  day  six  months." 

Mr.  Demm  Broome  justified  tbe  appU- 
aatioo  of  tbe  powers  given  by  tbe  coosta- 
bulary  act,  and  assured  the  Housp,  that 
ia  his  own  county  the  constables  ware  im^ 
partially  chosent  and  tbi^  their  cooduot 
bad  givea  permanent  peace  to  the  district. 

Sir  «/•  jN0mpofi  wished  tbe  further  oon* 
sidaratioo  af  the  bill  to  be  postponed  uo- 
t8  it  could  be  entered  upon  asore  maturely. 
He  had  been  diapoaea,  in  tba  iiat  ia* 
atanoa,  to  look  at  the  meaaura  10  a  fa« 
vourabla  light,  but  was  compelled  upon 
coasideratioa  to  arrive  at  the  ooncluaiaaf 
that  the  preaenl  bill  waoM  augaieat  all  tba 
evila  of  tba  act  of  tba  btft  aessioa* 

Lord  Qaaiaa^assa  eoatended*  abat  tha 
agreement  proposed  in  the  bill  waa  aat 
fair  towarda  both  parlies.  The  provtsiona 
of  it  were  too  much  in  favour  of  iha 
clergy.  Some  mora  eflaotual  measure  of 
relief  waa  neoessarjf^  aad  particularly  with 
regard  la  tba  levying  ot  tithea  in  Uad. 
The  bill  waa  not  OMy  unequal  towarda 
the  landed  bat  towarda  the  eccleaiaatiod 
intereat ;  aiace  it  gave  Ibe  extortionata 
clergyman  a  dadwd  advantage,  in  any 
final  arraagamaot  by  aaasmiaaioners.  over 
tbe  liberal  aad  cansideiala  paator.  He 
waa  by  no  maana  in  fiMrour  af  thecompuU 
sory  clause  of  last  year*  but  he  wished  a 
fair  option  to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  GtmlSfmm  aaid,  ha  waa  not  desir 
oua  to  shun  aay  oommenta  that  might  be 
made  upon  tbia  meaaure  by  gentlemen  on 
either  aide  of  tha  House;  and  waa  pia* 
pared,  either  now  or  in  a  hUer  ataf^  to 
defend  ita  principle,  aad  ta  explaia  ita  da* 
taila.  The  necessity  of  aome  amendment 
to  tha  bin  of  bMt  year  was  admitted  oa  idl 
bands,  and  thaaa  wha  wiabed  to  accoaa- 
pKab  thia  ob|act,  aa  wdl  aa  ihoae  who 
ware  daalraua  af  aeneoting  tba  adata 
andofaapplybg.tlm  do^aaciaa  af  tba 


qaeBtioo  had  been  iolrodacad  wKh'  a 
of  protecting  fncambenti  against 
fraud  which  might  have  been 
by  their  predeoetsora.  He  agreed  tiiat 
many  clauses  of  the  bill  were  suaceptible 
of  considerable  improTement;  aod  he  hsHd 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  Hi 
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hill  Upon  the  tab1e»  must  be  equally  anxious 

to  resist  the  amendment  of  toe  hon.  gen- 

tleman,   in  order  that  such  changes   as 

were  required  might  be  made  in  the  com* 

mittee.  He  was  ready  to  allow  that  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  present  form  of  the 

measure  would  be  expedient.     He  had 

felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  withdraw  the 

clause  requiring  the  oath,  in  conseouence 

of  the  representations  of  several  indivi- 

dudsy  who  had  declared  that  they  could 

not  conscientiously  take  it.  The  objection 

taken  to  the  penalty  of  l(tf.,  on  the  score 

of  its  inadequacy,  could  furnish  no  ground 

for  the  rejection  of  the  bill,   though  it 

might  properly  form  the  subject  of  con- 

siileration  in  the  committee.    The  hon. 

gentleman  had  objected  to  the  clause  em- 
powering the  lord  lieutenant  to  appoint  a 

commissioner,  in  cases  where  two  com- 
missioners had  been  appointed  by  the  par- 
ties, and  one  of  them  had  declined  to  act. 

He  thought  this  clause  necessary  to  carry 

into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  but, 

whether  the  same  objects  might  be  effected 

more  advantageously  by  any  other  mode 

would  be  a  question  for  the  consideration 

of  the  committee.    The  presence  of  the 

rector  in  the  vestry  for  the  purpose  of 

discussing  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 

though  he  had  no  vote  at  the  vestry,  ap« 

peared  an  indispensable  provision.     With 

regard  to  the  clause  respecting  the  ave- 
jrages,  the  remedy  might  be  insufficient  ^ 

but  this  would  be  more  properly  the'  sub- 
ject of  consideration  in  the  committee, 
^e  bill  of  last  session  had  operated  most 

bene6jcially  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  in 

which  the  greatest  ipconvenience  had 
been  felt  from  the  e\elm  of  potatoe-titfae. 
He  was  satisfied,  indeed,  tht|t,  generally 
speaking,  the  bill  had  been  acceptable 
throughout  the  country;  and  that  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  advantages  which  they  had 
jderived  from  it.  In  those  parts  of  Ireland 
in  which  the  greatest  distress  had  been 
feh,  the  measure  was  regarded  as  a  source 
from  which  the  greatest  relief  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  lion,  member  had  made 
some  allusions  to  one  particular  clause  of 
the  bill,  which  was  generally  designated 
"the  trap  clause.*'  If  the  hon.  member 
meant  to  say  that  the  clause  was  calcu- 
lated to  ensnare  individuals,  by  inducing 
^bem  to  enter  into  a  composition  for  a 
specific  sum,  and  aAerwards  subjecting 
ilhero  to  pay  a  larger,  he  called  on  him  to 
Boiot  out  a  single  instance  in  which  it  had 
pad  aach  an  operatiob. ,  Thp.dauae  ja 


came  to  the  discussion  with 
sire  of  rendering  opcsrative  the 
last  session,  that  measure  would  be 
rally  popular  throughout  Irdaiid. 

Sir  J.  Nemari  said,  the  questioi 
not  whether  the  act  of  laat 
ed  amendment,  hot  whether  tfas  bill  w^ucfti 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  introdoced, 
really    went  to    amend    that    act.    He 
thought  that  the  present  bill,  ao  &r  fraa 
amending  the  act  of  last  session^  waa  a  d^- 
terioration  of  it.    What  waa  already  bad 
was  made  worse  by  the  propoaed  bill; 
and,  on  that  ground,  he  thought  it  oofk 
to  be  rejected.    In  his  opioioo,   the  ooij 
mode   in  which  the  bill  of  laat  aessisa 
oouldbe  amended,  would  be  to  atiikeaac 
every  part  of  it,  except  the  preamhk^  and 
substitute  a  new  bill.    It  was  idle  Is  vaite 
the  time  of  the  House  in  diac«iSMf  a 
bill  which  was  so  essentially  bad,  thit  k 
did  not  admit  of  amendment.    The  object 
of  the  bill  was,  to  shut  out  landed  pro* 
prietors  from  the  Vestries  and  to  cxclods 
them  frdm  all  interference  with  conoesas 
in  which  they  were  mainly  intereated. 

Mr.   Spring    Rke  remtted  that  tfat 
discussion  or  this  question  riioold  have 
taken  place  in  the  absence  of  onunr  gaiw 
tiemen  who  had  taken  a  part  in  n^  and 
who  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  topics 
connected  with  It.    The  right  boo.  gen* 
tleman  opposite  surely  could  not  be  seri- 
ous in  supposing,  that  because  a  particu- 
lar act  of  parliament  required  amendment 
the  House  was   bound  to  lecehre  any 
amendment  which  he  might  propose*    He 
objected  to  the  prtnoiple  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  took  away  from  landed  nroprietofs 
the   protection  which  was  left  to  tbeoi 
under  the  bill  of  last  session.    The  bill 
strengthened  the  hands  and  augmented  the 
property  of  the  Clergy,  without  giving  any 
oorre  spending  advantage  to  the  landed 
proprietor.    I'he  act  of  last  seaaioo  gava 
to  the  inheritor  of  the  land,if  he  were  the 
occupant  of  the  soil,  an  increased  avmber 
of  votes,  in  proportion  to  the  aaioaat  of 
his  property,  but  the  present  bill  loole 
away*  this  privilege,  and  deprived  bin  of 
that  fair  preponderance  to  which  jjimjeiCj 
was  entitled.    Ha  would  tppeai  t»  any 
landed,  iwoprialpr  in  that  Hooia^  whether 
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wmiU  Mmit  asv  pvifh  comBiaiiooar 
■end  m  hia  tiito  deeds*  and  inspect 
t.be«  al  his  pleasure  2  And  yet  this  was 
<Mie  orthedaases  in  thismeasare  which 
^ras  called,  an  iaaprovement.  £veD*if  bis 
right  hon.  friend  aboidd  consent  to  abaiw 
^oo  that  most  obnoxious  part  of  the  bill, 
oould  he  suppose  that  he  would  erer  be 
fraed  firom  tne  leaponsibility  of  having 
ew»o  allowed  it  to  be  introduced  ?  He 
hoped  that  the  operation  of  the.bill  of  last 
year  would  coniinoey  and  that  mortoas- 
ciea  would  be  affwded  of  remed^inff  the 
inoonvenienecs  which  had  arisen.  Kisnj 
4yf  die  agreeosents  which  had  been  eflected 
hmd  been  entered  into  in  a  state  of  total 
i^isorance  of  tbeit  tendenc^jr*  Upon  the 
whole»  he  should  give  this  mil  his  decided 
oppoeition« 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  thought  that  the 
apeechee  of  the  right  hon.  baronet^  and 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  would 
have  been  much  mora  appropriate  ifad- 
dreaaed  to  the  committee.  Almost  all 
the  erauments  advanced  applied  to  the 
bill  of  last  aessioo,  and  were  therefore  in 
favovr  of  the  present  bitt/which  proposed 
en  eaaandamnt.-  But,  let  the  House  exa^ 
seine  a  little  in  detail  the  speech  of  his 
hook  friend,  wfao.HM>ke  last*  His  hon. 
friend  had  said»  with  respect  to  the  com* 

K'tson»  that  maiqr  of  the  parties   had 
I  eutrapped  into  their  i^^reemeots: 
but  bis  boo.  friend  most  admit,  that  the 
Dumber  of  appeals  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  epuncil  was  the  most  oooclosire  evi« 
dence  es  to  the  truth  of  the  ftct.    Now, 
share  bad  been  ninety  instances  of  compo* 
aitioof  and  out  of  these  there  had  been  but 
five  appeals.    Was  it  not  clear,  thea,  that 
five  per  oent  was  the  extent  of  dissatisfiio- 
Uon.    If  the  House  were  to  examine  the 
bill  now  before  tbem,they  would  find  that 
a  very  small  part  of  it  indeed  waa  open  to 
objections.    By   voting  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  no  member  would  be 
pledged  to  support  all  the  enactments  it 
contaiaed,  nor  would  he  be  precluded 
firom   adepiiag   any    amanduMats    that 

Hht  be  proposed.  The  arguaseeta  which 
been  aovanced,  deany  proved  the 
great  inpoclanca  of  the  subject ;  but  he 
diSved  altogether  from  his  boa,  friend,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  respoosibility  attach* 
ing  to  an  Individual  who  introduced  a  pro* 
position.  Every  one  was  at  liberty  lo.pro- 
pose  ameseuffet  bttt»  if  souad  and  serious 
oUections  were  meie  egainst  it»  and  be 
•ttt  pasaevared^  thee  began  the  responai* 
kiUiy.  ,1^  Ibelbws  of  ib«  Hansen  MM- 
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opportunities  were  afforded  of  pvopoa^ 
ing  amendments.  Then  why  ohonld 
there  be  a  responsibility,  if  a  man  ;jrleld.te 
a  more  matured  conviction  i  His  hoab 
friend  bad  said,  that  his  right  hon..  friend 
oould  never  escape  from  the  responsibility 
of  having  introduced  the  clause  relative  to 
die  inspection  of  papers  and  documents  i 
but,  he  could  assure  the  House,  that,  when 
his  ri^t  hon.  friend  hadcomedown  to  the 
House  Ithad  been  his  intention  to  propose 
the  repeal  of  it  upon  examining  the  objec«^ 
dons  toiriiich  it  was  exposed.  He  thei'e- 
fore,  hoped  the  House  would  pursoe  the 
ordinary  course,  and  not  resort  to  the 
extraoidinary  proceeding  of  rejecting  a 
bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment  of  a  former  meuure  before  they  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  understsnding  the 
amendments  that  were  to  be  proposed. 

Mr.GroHonsaid,  that,  with  all  his  oppo*. 
sition  to  the  bill  before  the  House,  and 
deprecating,  as  he  did,  the  principle  en 
which  it  WBS  founded,  because  be  thooEht 
it  inimical  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ire- 
land, he  thought  it  might  be  better  not 
to  divide  the  House  upon-  it  in  its  present 
staae. 

Thebill  waa  theil  read  a  second  timew  - 
•  • 

Cl7ST0MS(C0ALS  AHdLiNSITS)  BiLL^* 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  House  resolved  itsdf 
into  acoSunittee^  on  the  Customs  (Coals 
and  Linens)  bill.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  nis  object  was,  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  bill,  and  thia  bad  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  recommitted. 
At  present  it  was  proposed  in  the  bill,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  bounty  on  linens 
should  commence  on  the  5th  of  July,  1824. 
The  date  ahould  be  the  5th  of  January, 
1825  ;  and  he  now  submitted  a  resolution 
to  that  elect, 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  hoped  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  to  alter  his  opinion, 
he  should  not  be  accused  of  inconsisten- 
cy ;  for  he  had  seen,  on  various  occasions^ 
gentlemen  vho  were  more  pledged  than 
he  could  be  supposed  to  be  by « character 
or  experience  to  the  principles  of  fret 
trade»  to  make  exceptions  in  partictdar  in- 
stances. He  was  persuaded,  that  if  indi- 
viduala  interested  in  the  linen  trade  had 
as  frequent  access  to  government,  aa 
those  m  the  silk  and  other  great  mann« 
fiictures*  although  he  did  not  expect  they 
could  prevail  on  the  rbancr lUwr  of  the  Ex* 
ohaAW    ta  abandon  those  pciaciplee. 
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mhkk  he  ttoaght  r%ht»  Ikejr  waM 
iodttM  Mni  to  eonseat  to  taoh  mo^ 
dfificMiow  •■  wvold  prodooe  the  leMl 

C'Ui  evfU  He  bad  ne  mth  to  tee 
ties  pentHUieatl^  eootiaaedt  nor  if 
Ihey  wert  not  in  eKiKcneey  wouM  he  noir 
eiMBM  forward  to  demand  theai%  The 
^chaooeHor  of  the  Bachoqaer  had  made 
oaa  oopcemieii  ia  makiag  tim  bovatias 
reaumiUe  at  difiMrent  periodi  m  the 
oomrae  of  tea  years,*  instead  of  takiag 
them  offidi  at  once]  bat»  in  a  ooaotry 
whaio  there  was  little  enceuragameat  and 
wfaetothe  people  weiw  looking  far  the  low^i 
est  posiibie  preits,  cave  should  be  takea 
aot  to  destroy,  by  legisiaCiTe  eoaetmeets, 
the  mdiYidiuil  exertioas  of  peiaonSi  both 
ia  that  coaatiy  and  ia  thiSi  to  procoie 
amployaseat  fbr  the  people.  He  would 
suggest*  that  the  date  mould  be  more 
rei|iote«  If  they  were  allowed  two  or 
thive  years  to  prepaiofor  the  aieature^ 
they  might  be  able  to  meet  the  conse* 
^aences ;  bat  to  oommeoce  the  redaction 
at  enoe  would,  in  his  iodgment,  be  impo* 
liticaad  could  not  fail  to  produce  the 
most  iajarioas  coaseqaenoes. 

Mr*  jDraau  Braiam  expressed  his  aslo* 
niahmeht  at  the  ignorance  which  prorailed 
in  this  oountrv  with  respect  to  the  real 
ooadidoD  of  Irelaad.  Oeotlemen  seem- 
ed no  more  to  be  aware  of  che  coose* 
Since  of  taking  off  these  bounties,  than 
y  were  of  the  interests  of  the  remotest 
Ct  of  Ameriea»  although  Ireiaod  was,  ia 
t,  within  a  etone^s  throw  ol  them.  At 
one  time  he  heard  there  were  no  es* 
ports  of  coarse  linens,  and  that  they  drew 
Bolioaatiea.  Both  assertiaos  were  equally 
lUlacious,  and  he  was  astonished  that  any 
minister  oould  make  so  greet  a  mistake. 
It  had  been  eaid^  that  the  chanoeltor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  nsade  agrees  ooncessiont 
but  he  msintained  that  he  bad  no  ri^ht 
whatever  to  iaterfiBre  with  theee  bounties. 
The  people  of  Ireland  had  a  cimrtered 
right  to  every  passible  adnwtage,  until 
that  branch  of  aatioaal  mdastry  had  ar« 
need  to  a  state  of  perfiMtioa*  This  was 
a  laoffaife  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Britirii  parliaasent,  mid  echoed  by  the 
British  king.  Mo  country  had  over  stood 
higher  than  Englaad  for  a  proud  eeasa  of 
honour  and  ffoA  fiuth,  sanoagst  fereign 
nalionsi  but  it  was  a- monstf ens  viohrtion 
of  nsftioBaifiihh  wMiiospoet  toltolaad,to 
intarftro  with  hery  or  to  sneddlo  with  her 
hs  eny  way:  and  it  ssas mito  aheai^  fiir 

any  «f  lai  nliMf  pilky  ti  h»fai  hir.pit* 


He  hod 

years  a  asember  of  that  Hoosat 
was  net  a  amgle  year  ia 
taok  or  other  had  not 
the  unfiutunate  Ihien   trade. 


dftcitatisa,  than  at  the 
intention  to  repeal  theseboiioi 
tiemen  oould  oaljf  foiosee  thm 
would  produce  m  Iielaad,  ^' 
eonvmoed  of  the  unpoiiey 


da 

the 

to 


fiur  JK  JWfwtfaaid,  faewosIA,  mtfce 
first  Inrtaacei  etmmiae  Iho 
relarenoeto  ftotsonly^  and 
show  that  the  opinieas  of  the 
Killoeaay  wane  erreneoaa, 
aaeenber,  andall  those  mh^  with 
vocated  these  bounties, 
lytcemwhieh  governed  theliaeo 
tune  of  liwhind,  to  be  petlecxioo 
and  whenever  a  <pafft  of  it  vra 
without  takmg  ameh  tronUe  to 
aboot  the  metier,  at  enco 
manalhotare  woald  be  destroyed^ 
country  ruined.  Ho  had 
fiad  out  hoar  these  boontiea  eoiA 
the  ob|eet  of  theee  who  sappomedthea 
It  WM  said,  they  weae  aeceesary  to  asi» 
tain  and  entend  the-  wanolacfatt  d 
ooaise  Ihieas  in  Irelaad.  Bwi  this 
fiwture  bad  mere  tofearfiroa  other 
than  the  lorn  of  the  bounty,  it  had  a 
contend  egainst  the  Bn|^ 
manufaotoior  of  eoene  Mneaa, 
ed  foreign  yam  sit.  Is.  a*  ewt  _ 
oheaaer  by  M  per  oeot  than  the  Jndi 
oaaftd  make  it.  Ahhomh  Aas^w  yw 
Bright  he  haperted  into  Irshuril  on  the 
same  teims  tiie  Irish  wereprevaatod  ts^ 
log  advantMo  of  it,  by  sn  IriA  Isrw  lor 
reguiatiag  toe  sale  of  yara.  This  requif^ 
ed  that  ^  yam  seUmleelind  aboaAdht 
wound  in  a  particalar  aoannert  hat  dis 
foreiga  red  did  net  admit  of  ita  Mag  to 
woumI.  Soom  attempts  had  boon  sm 
tointrodttootbeaseor  Ibreign  yam«hac 
the  Lhwn  Board  hsdonfovood  .um  rsga^ 
lating  hMT^MMl  levied  the  psniMsi ;  ssd 
the  oonseqaeaeo  was,  that  the-  nsaaaiie* 
lose  of  foosree  linea  mas  ieaeing  be* 
famd,  Tho  Scotch  ond  Baglish  aeaoafte* 
toser  hod  else  the  edvaatage  of  osllhopiB 
ysra,  which  the  Irish  maaufaOMvar  am 
deprived  ofhy  the  rq^akifatt  lam.  Tbt 
way»  tiiaseCivep  to  ossmt  ana  oBMaa  tee 
■— iiftuma  of  CMM  liM»  to  CMhsd 
wti,ntt  hy  btmiiti,  tort  hy  mitoWt  ^ 
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imltty'  with  Bi^Mid  tiid  SeodaDi,  mA 
»uld  MooeMAdbr  cobn  iolo  conpetitiM 
itb  GarmiBy.  If,  in  pho*  of  imporftiiig 
ircigo  jWQ  frM  of  dii^9«  lufh  duly  wai 
npcMod  upon  Ht  at  001110  adt iiod»  tbon 
rermany  would  hovo  tbo  whob  finoion 
rade  lo  ooano  liaooa  whoUy  to  itself, 
^ttt  if  tho  boonttat  oouldostaod  tho  liaoo 
laoufiietuio,  it  waa  by  no  maana  dear 
bftt  it  was  daiiraUo  to  git o  to  thia  ouuiti* 
ictaro  a  Araferanco  over  all  ethora.  He 
oiierod  tnot  no  graator  error  was  com» 
litted  than  to  suppose  dial  iSbm  linon 
sanafitttove  was  verjtieaaicial  to  the  pea« 
antrr  af  Ireland.  Those  coaseyiencea 
rhicb  nsuaUy  flowed  Aipai  an  oBtensivo 
naaufactare  in  other  eooatriesi  had  not 
»ccuned  in  IreUmd.  The  operative 
pinoer%  fla»*diesssra>  and  wearofSy  atUl 
ivedie  a  stole  of  great  poverty*  They 
rere  aUo  mewly  to  obtain  the  ban  ne« 
essariea  of  lifoi  without  any  aroall  com* 
oru  aod  oonveaieneep*  Tbia  waa  owing 
0  their  being  all  cultivators  of  Iaad»  and 
layina  nway  the  wagaa  tho^  earned,  as 
aanufsoturers,  in  rent  to  their  huidlovds« 
rhe  rate  of  rent  they  were  willing  to  give 
u>  obtidn  land  was,  all  thmr  aamiaga  as 
manofiiotoBsra  woidd  enablo  then  to  gtve^ 
^ith  a  prospect  of  providing  tbeoMelvcf 
nith  the  plainest  food.  In  thb  way  the 
liaen  nmnufaeturo  did  not  prodnoe  that 
rise  ef  wages  which  waa  necessary,  lo 
fUace  the  operative  workman  In  p  sitoa* 
tioa  soperior  to  that  of  tho  agiicultnral 
laboorsr;  and  theiefora,  It  waa  to  talw  a 
rery  saperfidal  view  of  the  efleota  of 
thia  manulactura  to  aay  that  It  had 
been  of  any  general  advantage  to  the 
loie^r  ordera.  If  it  traa  rigbtt  nnder  any 
circttuistsacoa,  to  give  enooumgement  to 
the  eatenaion  of  manuftctures,  the  cotton 
manofiMitare  wonld  bo  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  the  linen.  It  was  the  aao- 
casilal  rival  of  tho  KnenalroBdy^  and  the 
uaiversaluse  of  it  aaode  it  likely  to  oon«» 
tiniie  to  prespor*  Aaitwaa  usaallycar* 
riad  on  by  workmen  livhig  in  vulagea 
aad  ghriog  up  their  whole  time  to  it, 
disy  would  earn  beHor  wages,  and  fay 
tatag  to  market  for  their  fiMd  wooM 
tone  a  aaw  demand  ton  thepiodttedfoa 
^tharagolsrfiwmenk  Thehoo«benmet 
tMw  said  he  wonld  osaadae  the  foestion 
^•tara  geaeml  prfamiplea.  He  denied 
^w  the  beamy  ooold  gtaa  any  advaalago 
to  iho  Irish  saanoiMtuMiw  The  hen. 
^•vber  for  KUkenny  had  spoken  of  the 
S!^«ttyras  if  it  wsaonAe  predadion  of 
>n«  «ifaidlirliBaBaaeH-Mlha  U* 


market;  bat  the  boonty  was  on  the  . 
portatlon  of  liooaa,  and  it  had  noopera« 
tien  tHl  it  wee  sold  to  tho  oooaoinar 
abroad ;  and  then  its  whole  eftct  was  to 
eaable  tho  consomar  to  bav  the  liaen  at  m 
price  just  so  much  lowe^  than  the  natural 
price,  as  the  amount  of  the  bounij.  Ae 
the  ooorae  Irish  linens  were  chieiy  asat 
to  our  colonies,  the  bounty  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purpeses,  anuUity.  exoept  ht 
tiie  advantage  of.  the  West*India  planter^ 
for  as  no  foreign  linen  could  be  importecl 
into  the  West  Indices  this  bounty  had 
not  even  the  oftot  of  giving  to  Ireland 
any  superiority  over  foreign  linens.  Aa 
to  the  bounty  benig  oecessaiy  to  givw 
employment  to  the  poopie,  no  doetrinft 
could  be  more  at  varmnca  with  thoactnal 
opeiation  of  the  bounty.  Tbo  quantity, 
of  employment  depended  upon  the  meatus 
of  paying  for  it,  that  waa,  upon  dm  qna»4 
tity  of  capital  hi  tho  country ;  but  tbo 
bonnty  was  to  maintain  a  trade  thal^ 
without  it,  would  aot  pay  the  ordioairy 
rate  of  profit,  and  thus  i|  waa  a  waela 
of  capital  to  prevent  losa^  eo  that  ift 
contriottted  directly  to  diminish  tho  funds 
Aw  giving  employment  to  tho  people. 
Bot,  let  its  eftot  be  as  great  as  the  amro« 
catea  of  It  aay  it  will  be^  hi  aferdmg 
employment,  after  all,  aail  cannot  orsato 
newcapital  it  can  en^  traaate  enqpleyn 
meat*  fiwm  coo  occupation  to  an^ 
dier;  and  just  In  proportaoo  as  it  may 
extend  the  linen  mantnactaro  in  Irelaad 
it  will  dinsiiush  employment  in  some  odiev 
business.  Under  all  these  drciraistanoes^ 
as  no  case  had  been  made  out  to  jotti^ 
the  continuance  of  the  bounty,  he  should 
vote  against  postponing  tho  repeel  till  n 
later  period  tiian  that  propoaed  by  tho 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

filr.  HMdbwMon  regrMed  that  ho  hod 
to  rise  after  the  obeervationa  of  the  hen. 
baronet,  but.  In  opposing  his  Views,  ho 
spoke  tho  senthnents  or  others  bettse 
SMM|uamted  with  the  subject  than  himsoK 
Hie  bcn^  friend  asserted,  that  the  oondin 
tien  of  the  people  engaged  in  Irriend,  In 
thia  partlc^r  braneb  ofmanuflicturo  waa 
act  improved  by  the  coatinuanco  of.  tho 
bounties^  hot  those  engaged  in  the  trade 
entertained  an  opiaioa  exactly  thofavesosk 
end  the  manufeetuiere  m  the  aooth  end 
weat  of  Irokmd  aftfooglj[^  eppeaed  An 
ropam  ef  eoeh  benotiea.  Tbeio  waa  ready 
fiMrpeeaeniatien  npedtlon  flam  thecounMr 
ofCork.stenedbye(VOOO  persons^  whidi 
aissned  iGb  advantswes  to  bo  derMod 
Ami  Ikt  apeiiliea  ef  thg  bMUiiesnow 
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toi^l  to  beredaced.  Under  such  di^ 
eumttaaoet,  be  put  it  to  the  chanceller  of 
the  Exchequer,  whether  he  would  preeshis 
neasore,  which,  howcTer  right  in  the  abs- 
tract was  deprecated,  m  its  practical  opera- 
tion by  the  great  bodies  of  the  people  who 
eonceiTed  theinselTes  aflected  by  it.  He 
particularly  pointed  out  to  his  majesty's 
govemnent  the  value  attached  to  the 
coarse  linen  trade  of  Ireland  in  the  report 
of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  last 
year,  and  how  the  diffiision  of  that  trade 
nad  introduced  industry  and  peace  in  those 
districts  which  were  previously  a  prey  to 
not  andJnsubordination*  He  thought  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  should  at  least  pause, 
and  pay  somedeferencetojtbe  fearsand fee- 
lings of  the  Irish,  even  though  those  fears 
and  feelings  might  be  ill-founded  or  unjust. 
Thewoouentnide  in  Ireland  had  been 
foiDed  by  king  William,  in  consequence 
of  an  address  from  that  House,  and  the 
Imen  trade  established  in  its  place.  He 
would  say  therefore,  that  this  trade  had  a 
right  to  every  protection  and  encourage- 
ment which  It  could  possibly  receive  from 
that  House. 
.  Colonel  TVeadl  approved  of  the  general 

Sriociple ;  but  the  lineii  trade  had  always 
een  a  forced  trade.  It  had  beto  made 
by  the  bounties,  and  those  bounties  ought 
aot  now  to  be  discontinued.  He  knew 
that  much  linen  was  made  for  the  sake  of 
the  bounties ;  and  however  just  the  general 
principle  on  which  *  it  was  proposed  to 
repeal  them  might  be,  still  something 
ought  to  be  conceided  to  the  fears  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Dtnnon  said,  he  had  made  many 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  had  been  in« 
formed  bv  several  manufiicturers,  that  the 
taking  on  the  bounties  would  have  no 
dflRsct  on  the  trade.  These  gentlemen 
were  well  qualified  to  judge  what  would 
be  the  eiiect  of  the  repeal.  For  his  own 
part,  he  thought  the  repaid  would  be  of 
DO  disadvantage.  The  trade  wu  too  well 
establiibed  to  be  hurt  thereby.  Linen  to 
the  amountof  2,500,000/.  was  manuftctur- 
ed  annually,  andthe  amount  of  the  boun- 
ty paid  never  exceeded  90flM.  The 
raduction  proposed  was  only  9/XNML  a 
year;  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
this  small  sum  could  have  any  eiiect  on 
this  trade.  He  thought,  under,  all  the 
ctoenmstanoes,  that  every  etfoenragemeBt 
posnble  should  be  given  to  the  trade  Jo 
iretandy  and  though  he  generally  voted 
wkhirahiiBtersy  be  would  moat,  oertainly 
notdo. soon  the  peaaent occwioPy i£ne 


thought  the  measure  would  be  of  as 
injury^to  tbat  trade.  He  waa.avMrpiiii 
at  the  opinioo  of  the  hon.  iMroiaet,  thi 
the  linen  manufitcture  was  of*  no  *  bene 
to  Ireland.  It  was  a  mannfiictare  as 
parried  on  in  crowded  citiea*  auid  ga« 
both  health  and  comfort  to  the  pM>pl&  h 
was  favourable  to  morals,  it  was  altogetkr 
a  home  msnufacture,  and  every  pnrt  of  i 
was  productive  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  ham  batro— 
had  been  quite  misunderstood  It  wMt 
his  opinion,  that  the  boantiei  vene  of 
no  good  to. the  peasantry,  whatever  they 
might  be  to  the  consumers.  The  tcdns- 
tion  proposed  was  so  gradoal  ami  n^ 
fling,  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to 
pose  that  any  evil  could  result  from  it 

Sir  H.  Panistf  replied  to  the 
vations  of  the  member  for  tJiooonatyif 
Derry  by  saying,  that  it  waa  note  obu 
rect  way  of  judging  of  the  efE^t  sf  the 
linen  manufacture,  to  look  only  to  the 
province   of  Ulster.    There    nijght  be 
round  other  reasons  which  -cmUned  che 
prosperity  of  that  part  of  Iroaod,  isd^ 
penuent  of  the  linen  manufisctttie.  VHiat 
ne  was  ready  to  nuuntain  was,  tihaldie 
linen  manufacture  had  not  led  to  the  io- 
proved  condition  of  the  lower  orden; 
that  their  earnings  were  very  low ;  tht 
a  great  part  of  those  earatnga  were  i^ 
sorbed   m    rent ;   and,   on  .  the   wbsk. 
that  there  were  many  extenaiye  tracts  of 
country  in  Irdand,  wherethelinen  maaufac 
ture  existed,  without  theoperaCm  maa» 
facturers  being  in  a  state  to  oommand 
more  than  the  most  miserable  sohawecooe, 
with  bad  clothing,  and  had  habitations. 
This  was  a  proposition  be  was  ready  to  go 
into  ia  the  detail,  whenever  a  fit  opiportB- 
nity  preaented  itaelf.    As  to  the  Ofanioai 
contained    in    petitiona,   he  |^d  veij 
little  attention  to  sweeping  aaaeriMnaof  tk 
improved  condition  of  the  p^^)^ :  x^  * 
to  linens  having  been  maoe  ror  thesshe 
of  the  bounties,  that  he  knew  hod  bcss 
the  case,  but  greatly  to  the   diacredH 
and  injury  of  the  manuftotoieb    On  ths 
whole,  he  begjjed  the  Hooae  to  reneaheri 
that  the  bountiea  cost  theconntry  BOQfiOOL 
a-year,  and|  as  the  rate  at  mich  tbsf 
were  to  be  reduced  was  -only    10  pa 
cent  a-year,  •  they  would  atilfeoat  the 
country  at  leaat  one  million  and  a  haK 
without  doing  any  good  whatefar.     Hs 
hoped  a  more  rapid  repeal  of  tbm 
wouU  yet  be  adopted. 

•  The  Hooae  reeomedt  *  aaA  the  ropi^ 
waa  oidand.fto  boxnoeifcd  tMnonov* 
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SiLK-TaADB.]    The  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale  roae  to  call  their  lordships'  attention 
to  a  bill   which  he  meant  to  introduce 
for  the  repeal  of  certain  laws  relative  fO 
the  Silk-trade.    The  bill  he  was  about  to 
aubinit  to  their  consideration  was  the  same 
as  that  which  last  session  had  passed  the 
Commons,   and  come  before  their  lord- 
ships from  that  House«  with  the  excep- 
tiou  of  the  manner  in   which  the  Irish 
acts  were  recited.    The  present  moment 
waa  o^ost  favourable  for  proposing  the 
nieasure»  as  those  persons  who  were  last 
year  the  principal  supporters  of  the  re- 
strictions on  manufactures  and  trade  had 
materially  changed  their  opinion.^    He 
mights  therefore,  have  proposed  this  bill 
without  sajiog  a  word  on   the  subject, 
were  it  not  that  he  thought  it  right  to  ac- 
count for  his  own  conduct  in  introducing 
it  at  this  moment,  b^  adverting  to  the 
change  of  opinion  which  had  so  generally 
taken  place.    If  he  was  at  all  rightly  in- 
formed w.ith  respect  tp  the  sentiments  of 
the   journeymen    of    Spitalfields»    they 
would  rather  see  all  the  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ulk-trade  repealed,  than  ex- 
I»erience  the  operation  of  an  act,  which  re- 
ie?ed  the  master  from  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying tlie  whole  of  his  capital.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  share  the  opinion  of  those 
persons  who  thought  that  the  bill  passed 
this  session  would  produce  the  total  de- 
atruction  of  the  silk  oianufactures ;  but 
he  agreed  with  those  who  would  prefer 
the  repeal  of  the  whole  restrictions  at 
once  ,to  allowing  the  period  fixed  by  the 
bill.    The  little  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
aiUL-manufacturers  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  of  this.    He  knew  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers lopked  up  to  the  demand  of 
Uie  mmiths  of  February,    March,  and 
April,  as  conclusive  of  the  state  of  the, 
trade.    Hence  it  followed,  that  the  first 
experiment   which   was    to   take  place 
under  the  new  act  in  1826»  would  be 
made  at  the  same  time  as  the  French  im- 
portations. 

The  Earl  of  Harrcmby  said  a  few  words 
relative  to  the  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  former  bill  which  mid  passed  on  the 
report  of  a  committee.  He  also  ques- 
tioned the  extent  of  the  alteration  in 
the  opinions  of  the  Spitalfields  journey- 
men. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  obsenred,  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  in  fSft- 
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vour  of  the  bill  of  last  session.    As  to  whe-r 
ther  the  opinions  of  the  journeymen  had 
changed  or  not,  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
him  to  refer  to  the  appearance  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  House.    He  would 
ask  their  lordshijps,  whether  they  had  that 
day  seen  any  thing  like  the  assemblage  of 
persons  which  the  proceedings  of  last 
year,  or  even  of  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session,  had  occasioned  I    It 
was  certain,    that  the  opinions  of  the 
frienda  of  restrictions  out  of  doors,   as 
well    as  of  their  supporters  in   parlia* 
ment  had  undergone  an  alteration. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time. 


Unitarian  Mabbiage-'Bill.']    The. 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  that  this 
bill  be  committed. 

The  Bishop  of  Cheiter^  in  justice  to^  his 
own  feelings  and  the  importance  of  the 
question,  thought  it  necessary  to    say, 
that  after  giving  his  most  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  this  bill,  he  was 
only  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  Uniurians  had  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  their  objections  to  the  mar-* 
riage-ceremony  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  words  in  question  were  the  words  of 
Scripture,  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord 
himself,  and  could  not  be  altered  without 
compromising  the  doctrines  and  the  dignity 
of  the  established  church.    That  the  Uni- 
tarians had  no  ground  for  objecting  to  the 
words  used  in  the  marriage  ceremonj 
was  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that 
they    themselves    adopted     the     same 
words  in  their  baptismal  ceremony.    If 
any  noble  lord  would  show  him  any  just 
reason  for  the  objection  of  the  Unita- 
riaas,  he  would  give  his  consent  to  the 
bill.  In  his  opinion,  the  retaining  the  words 
was  indispensable ;    for    the  church  of 
England  would  be  wanting  in  what  was 
due  to  her  dignity,  if  she  did  not  take 
^very  proper  opponunity  to  declare  what 
her  faith  in  Cnrist  was.    The  chsjracter 
of  the  church  of  England  had  always 
been  that  of  a  tolerant  church,  and  he 
admitted  that  their  lordships  were  called 
upon  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  to  all 
secU;  but  the  church  was  not  therefore 
to  be  re<|uired  to  give  up  her  doctrines 
and  discipline.      If  the  marriage-cere- 
monjr  was  to  be  altered,  it  was  not  easy 
ta  see  what  might  be  the  consequence 
of  such   encroachments.     If  one  stone 
was  to  be  removed  after  another,   what 
would  become  of  the  building  ?       He 
.trusted  that  their  lordships  would   not 
1    '2  F 
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agree  to  any  inrringement  of  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England — of  a  church,  the  interests  of 
which  were  so  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  Con- 
vinced that  the  h*berty  of  conscience  was 
not  violated  with  respect  to  the  Unitarian 
by  the  law  as  it  at  present  existed,  he 
should  oppose  thfe  motion  for  now  com- 
mitting the  bill,  and  move,  that  it  be 
committed  that  day  three  months. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  of  opinion, 
that  persons  who  did  not  believe  in 
certain  doctrines  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  join  in  ceremonies  depending  on 
those  doctrines,  and  would  therefore  vote 
for  going  into  the  committee  forthwith.  In 
that  committee  be  should  propose  some 
amendments,  the  object  of  which  would 
be  to  assimilate  the  bill  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  act  for  amending  the 
roarriag-act  which  passed  last  session, 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  clani- 
destine  marriages,  bv  imposing  certain 
penalties.  He  would  also  propose  an 
amendment  on  the  subject  of  registration 
of  marriages.  He  thought  that  the  Uni- 
tarians ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
own  registers. 

The  Bishop  of  Si.  DavitTs  supported 
the  amendment.  He  observed,  that  the 
doctrines  to  which  the  Unitarians  objected 
were  those  of  the  majority  of  Christians, 
and  what  all  members  of  the  church  of 
England  must  consider  to  be  essential  to 
Christianity.  He  could  not  consent  to 
the  giving  up  of  a  point  of  so  much  import- 
ance, which  involved  the  denial  ot  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Scriptures 
themselves  might  as  well  be  objected  to^ 
as  the  marriage-service  of  the  church  of 
England. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  it 
was  certainly  true,  that  the  Unitarians 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but  he 
wished  those  who  opposed  the  bill  to 
consider  well  what  it  was  for  which  they 
contended.  Was  it  their  wish  to  enforce 
a  seeming  acquiescence  in  doctrines 
against  the  consciences  of  men?  The 
consequence  of  maintaining  suchapractice 
must  be,  that  ceremonies  would  be 
administered  in  one  sense,  and  received  in 
another.  And  what  was  this  but  a  system 
of  the  grossest  prevarication?  For  these 
reasons  Tie  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  bill 
in  ^he  committee,  where  it  might  receive 
such  corrections  as  it  was  susceptible  of. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoum  saidi  he 
could  not  suffer  the  bill  to  go  into  thft 
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committee   without  alluding    to    certain 
opinions  which  had  redeived  some  Aegtm 
of  currency  on  this  subject,  but  whkb 
appeared  to  him  as  inconsistent  ^rith  Che 
law  of  England,  as  they  were  abenrd  ■ 
themselves.    When  he  had  heard  it  atated, 
and  seen  it  printed  in  some  pnblfcsttioa^ 
Uiat  the  law  of  marriage,  as  it  exiated  is 
the  reisn  of  king  William,    ahcmld   be 
restored,  he  could  not  help  bein^  X^^Bacfy 
surprised;  because  if  the  law  were  jo 
restored,  there  would  be  no  reason  far 
this  or  any  other  application  of  the  kind. 
It  was  merely  owing  to  an  incadent&V  ooo- 
sequence  of  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
lord  Hardwicke,  the  26th  of  Gedrge  Snd, 
that  dissenters  were  placed  under  tht 
necessity  of  coming  forward  and  asking 
relief  with  respect  to  the  law  of  marrnge. 
In  passing  that  act,  it  was  far  from  beisf 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  produce 
a  simulated  assent  to  Uie  doctrioea  of  the 
church  of  England.    So  far  from  being  a 
bill  for  such  a  purpose,  its  sole  object 
was     that    whicn,     according    to    «ts 
title,  it  purported  to  be;  namdy,  a  bill 
for    preventing    clandestine    marnages. 
Those  who  applied  for  the  relief  proposei 
to  be  given  by  the  present  bill,  never  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  the  darch  of 
England  was  to  be  called  upon  to  give  of 
any  of  her  doctrines.    No  such  conoessiflo 
was  expected.  What  the  Unitarians  asked 
for,  was,  relief  from  a  part  of  a  ceremony 
in  which  they  could  not  cooacieotioosl^ 
join ;  and  he  never  could  suppoae  that  any 
prelate  of  the  church  of  England  wooid 
wish  to  impose  upon  them  an  aasens  to 
doctrines,  which  it  was  weff  koown  they 
came  to  the  church  prepared  to  rmct« 
The  rejection  of  those  doctrines  coold  not 
be  treated  as  illegal*    They  were  allowed 
by  law.    And  iiuleedy  in  modem  tines, 
when  any  question  as  to  blasphemy  came 
to  be  discussed  before  a  court,  a  distinc- 
tion had  always  been  taken  between  thst 
offence,  and  those  opinions  which  arose 
out  of  an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
different  from  that  adhered  to  by  the 
established  church.    The  vague  aawrtioD, 
that  the  church  was  in  danger,  had  often 
been  productive  of  mischief  of  which  the 
Birmingham  riots,  when  Dr.  Priestley  be- 
came the  victim  of  a  mob,  afforded  a 
remarkable  instance ;  but  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  those  who  made  this  waertibo 
would  state  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
danger  which  they  apprdiended.    Was  it 
danger  to  the  authority,  or  danger  to  the 
revenues  of  the  diurdi}  It  was  taidy  Ibit 
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the  bill  attacked  the  doctrines  and  the 
dieciplme   of  the   ohorch   of  En||huid. 
NovTt  the  sane  doctrines  and  disap^ine 
were  to  be  foand  in  Ihe  church  of  Ireland» 
and  yet  a  narrisge  law  existed  there* 
siaiilar  in  principle  to  the  preseot  bill>  but 
much  more  sweeping  in  its  provisions.    In 
1781 9  a  bill  had  passed  the  Irish  parlia* 
incnty  confirming  an  act  of  Geoijge  2nd, 
by  which  all  the  marriages  of  dissenters 
were  naade  valid.    And  it  was  worth  while 
to  refer  to  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  on  that  occasion.    The  whole 
of  the  opposition  made  to  the  act  was 
founded  on  an  objection  raised  by  some 
right  reverend  prebles  in  the  House  of 
peers,  and  which  was  in  eflbct,  that  the 
measure  was  not  such  as  that  proposed  by 
the  bill  now  before  their  lordships.    That 
the  opinion  of  tlie  Irish  bishops^  and  the 
peers  who  concurred  with  them,  was  very 
diftrent  from    that  entertained  by  tfaie 
noble  and  learned  lord,  and  those  who  with 
him  opposed  the  present  bill,  wouldappear 
from  tne  protest  entered  on  the  Journals  of 
the  parliament  of  Ireland.  The  bill  having 
passed  the  Commons,  experienced  consi- 
derable  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  prelates  and  peers  who  opposed  the 
bill  entered  into  a  protest,  in  wnich  they 
objected,  that  it'  did  not  provide  suffici- 
entl;f  against  clandestine  marriages  and 
fiu»litj  to  divorce.    But,  what  he  wnhed 
more  particularly  to  press  on  their  lord- 
ships' attention  was,  the  dause  of  the 
C'otest  which  wu  signed  by  all  the  pre- 
tes,  and  in  which  the  ground  of  dissent 
expressed  was,  thst  those  who  opposed 
the  bill  had  repeatedly  declared,  that  thev 
were  willing  to  vote  for  another  bill  which 
would  make  the  marriages  of  dissenters 

good  and  valid,  provided  they  were  so- 
mmised  under  the  sanction  of  the  clergy 
of  the  esublished  church.  In  fact,  all  that 
he  objected  to  was,  that  the  bill  did  not 
sofficiently  conciliate   the   rites  of  the 
Biarriagss  of  dissenters  with  the  authority 
of  the  church.    This,  however,  was  com- 
pletely done  by  the  present  bill,  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  church  was  fully 
maintaiDed.    If  Unitarians  were  to   lie 
psrmitted  to  exist  at  all,  they  roust  be 
ellowcd  to  contract  marriage.    On  that 
grouDd  nenly  this  bill  ought  to  pass.   It 
^  fiiU  tine  for  the  church  to  get  rid  of 
»e  practice  of  enforcing  a  simulated  as- 
I     *^  to  bar  doctrines.    In  proportion  as 
I     P^^gtt  wai  regarded  as  an  institution  of 
,     inportanee  to  society,  it  was  to  be  wished 
I     ^w  a  ihoiild  be.  entered  into  with  due 


sdemnity,  and  that  the  contracting  parties  « 
should  not .  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
ceremony  which  they  could  not  respect. 
If,  indeed,  there  were  persons  who 
viewed  all  religious  establishments  with 
indiffierence— who  regarded  them  as  mere 
engines  of  government  and  state  police — 
sttdh  persons  would  entertain  little  scruple 
as  to  any  ceremony  they  might  be  required 
to  perform.  But  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  sincere  dissenter,  who 
could  not  conscientiously  avail  himself  of 
the  subterfuffes  which  the  state  of  the  law 
presented.  The  noble  marquis  concluded 
by  intimating,  that  he  would  not  oppose, 
the  ameodmnts  suggested  by  the  right 
rev.  prelate  opposite.  He  begged  tlieir 
lordships  to  recollect,  that  the  regulations 
proposed  by  the  bill  were  not  only  for  the 
esse  of  the  dissenters,  but  for  the  general 
security. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  said,  that  the 
respect  which  he  bore  for  the  noble  lord 
who  had  juat  aat  down,  as  well  as  the  high 
regard  which  he  entertained  for  the  right 
reverend  prelate  who  had  spoken  in  favour 
of  this  biU,  made  it  impossible  for  him, 
after  what  had  passed  that  evening,  not  to 
address  Uieir  lordships,  and  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  could  nciver  give  his 
consent  to  this  bill  going  into  a  committee. 
He  would  not  tihy  that  it  was  impossible 
to  frame  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  class  of 
persons  who  were  the  objects  of  the 
present  measure,  but  this  bill  contained 
principles  to  which,  consistently  with  the 
protection  of  the  establisihed  church,  he 
could  not  consent.  He  did  not  wish  to 
press  his  opinion  on  their  lordships ;  but  it 
was  his  duty,  having  spent  the  greater  part 
of  a  long  hfe  in  the  service  of  the  public, 
to  state  his  conviction,  that  if  ever  this 
country  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
the  protection  of  the  church  of  England, 
she  would  lose  the  best  protection  for 
toleration.  On  account  of  the  dissenters 
themselves,  therefore,  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  protest  against  every  thing 
which  would  tend  to  degrade  the  esta- 
blished church.  Religious  toleration  could 
not  be  liberally  and  extensively  enjoyed, 
unless  the  church  established  was  of 
liberal  and  enlarged  principles ;  and  such, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  character  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  noble  marquis 
had  found  fault  with  him  for  raising  some 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  teneu  of 
the  Unitarians.  But,  what  were  the  facts  ? 
By  the  Toleration  act,  persons  denying  the 
Trinity  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
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thnl  act ;  and  so  it  stood  until  the  repeal 
of  the  9th  of  William.  No  man  was  more 
averse  than  himself  to  the  severity  of  the 
B^ishments  which  might  have  been  in- 
flicted  before  that  act  was  repealed ;  bot 
the  matter  was  perfectly  understood  at 
the  time;  and  though  certain  learned 
ecclesiastics  had  thought  that  that  repeal 
let  loose  all  the  law,  as  to  denying  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  yet  of  this  he  was 
assured,  that  the  respectable  person  who 
brought  that  bill  into  the  other  House  of 
imrliament  had  no  such  notion ;  and  in  a 
case  which  had  come  before  him  (the  lord 
chancellor),  the  title  of  which  was  **  the 
Attorney-'General  ▼•  Pearson,"  that 
learned  and  distinguished  lawyer,  sir  8. 
Romilly,  held  an  opinion  similar  to  that 
which  he  entertained.  It  was  an  applica- 
tion to  carry  into  effect  certain  charitable 
purposes  which  were  formed  before  the, 
time  of  king*  William.  Sir '  S.  Romilly 
insisted,  that  the  common  law  remained  as 
it  was  before ;  and  though  with  respect  to 
other  dissenters  it  might  be  different,  yet 
as  to  the  Unitarians  it  was  as  much  out  of 
the  power  of  the  lord  chancellor  to 
establish  a  provision  for  them  as  for 
Judaism,  He  (the  lord  chancellor )did 
pot  think  that  he  did  wrong  in  refusing  to 
decide  that  point,  coming  as  it  did  inci- 
dentally before  him,  and  his  judgment 
bein^  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  charity 
was  instituted  before  the  9th  of  William, 
and  that  that  statute  had  decided  that  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  denied  the  Trinity 
were  contrary  to  the  christian  religion. 
What  he  now  stated  was  only  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  having 
thrown  a  doubt  on  a  subject,  on  which  no 
doubt  could  reasonably  be  entertained. 
With  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  it  had  been 
clearly  stated,  that  on  the  principles  on 
which  the  House  were  called  upon  to  pass 
it  as  to  the  Unitarians,  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  pass  a  bill  with  respect  to 
•  all  dissenters.  The  noble  marquis  had 
disclaimed  it,  but  he  (the  lord  chancellor) 
would  go  further  and  say,  that  if  their 
lordships  passed  this  bill,  they  could  not 
refuse  it  to  any  other  dissenters.  The 
present  measure  was  justified  of}  the 
ground  of  what  had  been  done  ibr  the 
Jews  and  Quakers*  Now,  what  was  it 
that  had  been  done  for  them  ?  In  Uie  act 
of  the  56th  of  George  Srd,  there  was  a 
provision  that  that  bill  should  not  apply 
to  them.  But  this  bill  was  notning 
like  that.  And  even  as  to  Jews 
and  Quakers,  it  wu  probable  that  their 
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lordships  might  be  called  upon,  mnni  to 
pass  some  bill  with  respect  to  diesn.  «s  be 
had,  for  the  last  eighteen  dtLjm^ 
ployed  in  hearing  the  argumentB  -of 
sel  on  the  subject*    Cerulnly,  the  exo» 
tion  in  the  act  of  56  of  Geo.  Srd  coud 
only  mean,  that  those  marriages  ahlNild  be 
just  as  valid  as  if  that  act  had  not  paaaed: 
but  what  made  them  valid  it  wmm  aol  sp 
easy  to  say;  and  as  reference  bmd  bem 
made  to  the  subject  of  torture,  be  wobM 
say  that  he  supposed  their  kMdshipe  woaid 
rather  bear  all  the  tortures  of  the  laqiiiai- 
tion  than  hear  all  the  argumenta  addooed 
on  the  subject.    It  was  certainly  a  curioei 
subject ;  and  it  waa  very  desiraMe  thst 
some  act  should  pass  to  set  ibe  oaatter  sc 
rest.    If  he  were  to  go  into  the  detail  of 
this  bill,  he  could  tear  to  pieeas  efvj 
sentence  of  it ;  but  the  detaiJa  were  aist- 
ters  for  a  committee.    It  waa  aaid,  tbat 
the  persons  calling  themselvea  Uailsriaas 
had  real  scruples  of  conacaence  on  te 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    So  had  deists, 
atheists,  and  others.    If  he  wmJentcod 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Eaglaad  at 
all,  it  was  impossible  that  there  ooeld 
be  a  greater  repugnance  betweea  say 
doctrines    than  there   was  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  aad  the 
Unitarians.    The  Unitariana  muat  think 
the  church  of  Bkigland  idolatry.     Whsti 
therefore,  would  be  the  sort  of  compre- 
hension that  it  would  eflbct  ?  If  they  cfaosey 
indeed,  to  put  themselvea  on  the  aane 
footing  as  Jews  and  Quakers^  let  them 
ask  for  such  a  bill ;  but  let  not  tlie  Hoose 
make  the  church  of  Eoglaod  she  hand- 
maid of  the  Unitarians.    He  could  not  to 
this  policy  consent  to  saccifice  the  great 
the  paramount  policy  of  holding  up    the 
church  of  England  as  thai  chorch  had 
hitherto    been    maintained.     On    theie 
grounds,  he  could  not  consent  to  go  into 
a  committee  on  a  bill,  which  muat,  in  ha 
opinion,  tend  to  dishonour  and  dcmde 
the  church  of  England.    Their  lof&npi 
might  pass  the  bill,  bat  he  had  diaoharged 
his  duty  in  giving  his  opinion  on  iS;  and 
he  thought  a  worse  bill  had  never  beea 
submitted  to  parliament. 

Lord  HoUand  said,  that  after  the  far* 
mer  long  discussion  which  took  place  oa 
this  subject,  he  did  not  expect  to  hear  so 
much  warmth  and  anxie^  expresaed  oa 
the  motioB  for  going  into  the  coaavitcee. 
On  coming  down  to  the  Houae^  mateed 
of  employma  himself  in  cenaidcfhig  tiie 
important  bul  before  them,  he  had  taken 
up  a  publication  of  the 
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kiat  auiMble  nmi  lfir«  Cowpciv  md  h« 
lad  met  with  a  itmy  whidi  he  would  r^ 
atet  though  probaUy  it  micht  be  thought 
3Ut  little  to  toe  piirpoM»    Cowper  relaied 
tbat  he  wae  walldog  along  the  coeat  when 
be  met  with  a  great  lawyer*  whom,  in 
luiguage   loniewiiat  fiinufiary  he  called 
Sum  Coz»  who  appealed  meditating  deep- 
Ijr  on  the  Taat  expanae  of  watera  before 
hiao.     Cowper  eased  him  what  he  waa 
muaiiigon ;  when  lie  replied,  that  he  waa 
<M>D8idering  how  atrange  it  waa  that  the 
▼aat  elea:ient  he  waa  «ontenphiting  ahould 
produce  ao  contemptible  a  creati^  aa  a 
aprat.      What  he  (lord  H.)  felt,  waa  the 
conTorae  of  what  waa  felt  bj  tbia  great 
law jer ;  for  he  could  not  conceif e  how 
thia  apnit  in  legialataon,  thta  miaerable  bill, 
could  have  produced  ao  great  a  commo- 
tion in  the  Houae,  and  ahould  be  ihouaht 
by  the  rererend  bench  calculated  to  aia- 
turb  the  aecurity  of  the  church  eatab- 
liahmenti    He  waa  eouaHy  at  a  loia  to 
know,  how  the  leamea  lord  on  the  wool- 
aack  could  think  that  hia  abatniae  refine- 
menta  and  latent  deubta  were  called  into 
action  by  thia-  little  bilL    He  would  re- 
oomaaeiid  the  noUe  and  learned  lord  not 
to  cry  ^  wolf!''  at  e^ery  little  mouae  on 
the  floor.    A  atranger  who  had  heard 
what  had  paaaed  in  we  Houae,  would  be 
aurpriaed  te  learn  that  the  whole  quea* 
tion  UTolted  in  thia  bfll  waa,  whether 
peraona  of  the  Um'tarim  religion  ahould 
be  allowed  to  marry  aa  they  were  before 
the  year  1756,  and  aa  they  atill  were  in 
Ireland,  in  conaideration  of  the  feeltnga  of 
conacienoe  which  they  profeaaed.    &>me 
refcrehd  prelatea  had  taken  upon  them- 
aeltea  to  ekplain,  not  the  acroplea  of 
their  own  eonadenoea,  but  of  other  per- 
aona, aad  te  aaaeK  that  the  Unitarian 
could  ftd  no  acruplea  on  thu  eccaaion. 
He  knew  noway  or  aacertaiaing  acruplea 
of  conadence,  either  of  conununitiea  or 
Individoala,  but  by  the  declaratiooa  of  the 
partiea  themaelfea ;  and  he  had  atill  to 
leara,  that  when  he  declared  a  thing  waa 
contmiy  to  hia  oonacience^   any  other 
person  ought  tell  him  it  waa  not  ao.  It  waa 
aaid  that  the  worda  objected  to  were  the 
wordi  of  our  Satiour,  and  employed  by 
the  Uttitariana  theoaadfea.    The  Unita- 
riam  nid,  •*  We  do  employ  the  worda, 
but manother  aenae,  and  in  the  way  our 
Satioor  did  employ  them ;  but  when  you 
take  the  Worda  from  that  phoe,  aad  em» 
plojr  theoi  in  another  way,  we  any  it  ia 
nvd  apon  ua  to  be  called  upon  to  put 
another  lenae  on  theae  worda.*'    On  tUa 


invitation  to  ter^veraation  the  right  rereM 
rend  metropohtan  had  obier^  in  m 
ohriatiai»»like  manner;  and  thotigh  he 
(lord  H.)  might  be  thoueht  to  be  mora 
popiahly  inclined  than  othera  of  their 
u>rddiipa,  he  ahould  be  sorry  that  auch 
should  be  hia  opinion  of  the  church  oC 
Enaland.  The  noble  and  learned  load 
said,  that  thia  bill  made  the  churfeh  of 
England  the  handmaid  to  the  diasenten, 
and  he  had  dwdt  much  upon  the  broad 
diatinction  between  the  Unitariana  and 
the  chtirch  of  England.  Now,  from  that, 
any  man  would  auppoae  the  bill  was  :the 
rererae  of  what  it  waa.  It  would  be 
imagined,  that  it  waa  a  bill  to  join  the 
membera  of  the  church  of  England  and 
the  Unitarians,  which  waa  preeiaelythe 
thing  the  biU  waa  to  set  rid  of.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  oonceared^ 
that  the  regiatration  of  the  marriage 
would  make  the  church  of  England  the 
handmaid  of  the  diasenters.  What  ahould 
be  aaid  of  it,  then,  when  ahe  married 
them,  but  that  she  made  something  worae 
than  a  handmaiden  of  heraelf,  even  a 
proaUtute  ?  The  noUe  and  learned  lord 
aaked,  if  they  widied  to  be  put  in  the 
aituation  of  the  Jewa  and  Quakers,  aad 
aaid,  «*  bring  a  bill  forward:"  but,  would 
he  aupport  the  bill  if  it  were  brouaht 
forward  ?  The  greater  part  of  the  nobla 
and  learned  lora'a  apeech  conaisted  of 
atatementa,  that  the  common  law  aa  to 
Unitariana  had  not  been  touched;  but, 
what  waa  that  to  the  purpoae?  There 
waa  an  important  bill  whidi  would  aoon 
come  under  diacuaaion,  namdy,  the  Alien 
bill.  In  the  former  debatea  on  which,  he 
had  taken  an  actiTe  part,  and  had  once 
atated,  that  he  had  great  doubta  aa  to 
who  were  aliena  and  who  were  not.  He 
had  called  upon  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  to  atate  who  aliena  were;  but  he  got 
no  aatiafactory  anawer.  He  had  moved 
seven  questiooa  to  he  referred  to  the 
judgea  on  the  aubject,  and  the  noble  and 
leaned  lord  had  thereupon  aaid,  he 
cared  not  who  aliena  might  be,  but  where 
they  were  they  muat  be  aubject  to  thia 
law.  Again,  on  the  bill  which  he  ahould 
ever  conaider  a  diagrace  to  thia  country, 
for  the  detention  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
he  had  aaked,  if  he  wetp  a  priaoncr  of 
war  or  not }  Had  we  a  right  to-  cdl 
upon  him  for  local  allegianoe  or  not ;  and 
had  he  a  ridit  to  call  upon  ua  fin*  pro* 
taction  ?  Would  an  action  lie  if  brought 
m  Ua  name?  Hie  noble  and  learned 
lord  repliedi  eitiier  that  be  did  not  know 
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•r  he  would  not  idL    This  was  what  had 
been  nid  on  that  oocBSion»  when  the 
liberty  of  that  individual  was  to  be  r^ 
■trained ;  but,  when  a  single  step  was  to 
be  taken  in  the  way  of  charity  and  in- 
dulgence, no  adTance  most  be  made  till 
every  doubt  was  removed.    It  was  said, 
that  this  bill  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
established   churclu       He    had   alwavs 
thought,  that  the  characteristios  of  the 
Christian   church    were   lowliness    and 
humility ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that  the 
(belin^s  of  the  learned  metropolitan  were 
in  unison  with  the  genuine  dictates  of 
Christianity.    He  (lord  H.)  felt  that  the 
measure  would  not  only  be  a  relief  to 
dissenters,  but  to  the  church  of  England 
itself;  for  it  must,  to  say  the  least>  be  a 
painful  duty  to  be  using  that  name  which 
the  conscientious  churdiman  never  could 
use  without  the  most  solemn  impressions, 
towards  persons  who  listened  toitonlv 
in  conformity  to  an  act  of  parliament.    It 
could  not  be  proper  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  situation  of  sayinc  to  the 
dissentcfr,  **  We  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,  and  hold  the  opinions  of  kings  and 
princes,  whilst  you  are  poor,  proscribed, 
and  pick  up  tlie  crumbs  which  fall  from 
our  table."    This  was  exciting  that  spirit 
of  Pharisaieal  pride  which  every  man  who 
understood  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  loved  the  established  church, 
woiud  be  willing  to  see  thrown  far  from  it. 
As  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  speaking 
of  this  bill,  as  if  it  were  a  stone  cast  at 
the  churoh  of  England,  he  recollected 
reading  lately  an  elegant  invective  against 
exaggeration,  which  he  wished  the  noble 
andJearned  lord  had  read.  Surely  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  been  guilty  of  ex- 
aggeration when  he  spoke  ofthis  bill  as  a 
Sreat  blow  to  the  church,  and  had  told 
le  reverend  bench,  that  they  must  dis- 
regard the  ndnor  question  of  dues,  tithes 
&c,  since,  if  bilb  of  this  sort  were  allow- 
ed to  pass,  there  was  an  end  of  the  church 
altogether.    He  had  before  learnt  from 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  until 
lord  Hardwicke's  time  there  was  no  law 
in  England ;  and  he  now  learnt  that  there 
was  no  church  of  England  in  Ireland, 
for  Unitarians  might  marry  there.   Amidst 
all  the  grievances  which  afflicted   that 
country,  this,  the  greatest  of  grievances, 
had  escaped  observation— that  the  Uni« 
tarian  dissenters  could  marry  there,  with*> 
out  being  forced  into  the  bodv  of  the 
church.    The  noble  and  leaniea  lord  ap- 
prehended the  greatest  danger  to  tbe 


church,  and  had  expressed  hie  ||nini  d 
votion  to  her  cause ;  but  he  bed  all  aloi 
lefk  out  of  his  argument,  ho^r  tliia  hi 
was  to  eflect  this  dreadful  cstastroph 
He  (lord  H.)  would  give  tbe  Inil  hk  so| 
port,  beceose  it  was  for  the  relief  cyf 
moral  and  religious  class  of  persoiM,  wk 
stated  the  law  at  present  to  be  agmiori 
them;  because  he  thought  the  rtiu^ 
could  be  granted  without   inhmgiag  «b 


the   protection    which   had  oeeo  giwea 

;  mod  be^ 


against  clandestine  marriages 
cause  it  deprived  the  clergy  of  no^Ung. 
The  registration  was  not  a  religioei  ^«ty, 
but  merely  a  civil  regulation,  the  per* 
formance  of  which  was  impoeed  by  psr- 
liament ;  and  for  the  alteration  they  were 
not  without  precedent,  as  the  law  trouM 
only  then  be  as  it  was  before  lotd  Hsid- 
wicke's  time,  and  as  it  waa  at  pieseot  ii 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  aaid,  he  eerid 
support  the  principle  of  the  bil^  tbsoj^ 
he  was  convinced  that  no  petaon  wao 
had  attended  to  his  public  coadoDt  coM 
doubt  his  sincere  attachment  te  the 
church  establishment  to  which  it  was 
alleged,  by  some  of  their  loidsh^  to  %s 
hostile*  He  could  not  conceive  the  pss- 
sibilitv  of  danger  or  of  injoiy  to  the  ei- 
tabiisoed  church  from  the  provisioni  rf 
this  bill.  What  did  they  do?  Thef 
merely  placed  a  certain  class  of  dissenten 
on  the  rooting  on  which  they  were  prior 
to  the  passing  of  lord  Hardvicke*s  acu 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  on  tbe  wooP 
sack  had  contended,  that  the  bill  shooM 
apply  to  all  dissenters  as  wetf  mb  to  Uai* 
tariaos ;  but  he  had  not  siteoded  to  the 
fact,  that  the  UniUrians  is  reaped  to 
the  article  from  which  they  were^  to  be 
relieved  by  the  bill,  stood  in  a  diiBereot 
situation  from  other  dissenters.  It  bad 
been  said  in  the  course  of  the  d^tSi 
that  the  compliance  required  by  the 
church  to  the  obnoxious  parte  of  tke 
marriage  ceremony  could  scarcely  If 
called  a  hardship ;  but  of  this  tbe  Uai' 
tarians  were,  as  tiad  been  truly  Qh&entA 
by  the  noble  baron  opposite,  the  bet 
judges.  They  thought  it  a  heidilup; 
and  he  respected  their  religious  acn^i|€i> 
He  could  not  form  a  decided  opiajen 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  alteriag 
tbe  law  ee  it  regarded  other  diseeBtea- 
A  bill  for  eeneral  relief  had  been  broo^^ 
in  some  tune  ago.  He  had  agreed  to 
the  second  readiag  of  that  bill,  on  tbe 
prospect  that  it  could  be  amended  in  s 
coounitteei  though  he  egfced  in 
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tH^  objeedoiit  to  t  genertl  metture,  and 
.%%Cid  stated  at  the  time»  that  be  thought  it 
less  diffcolt  and  leia  hasafdoui  to  apply 
I  aa  specific  remed  j  to  each  particular  case, 
\  tHan  to  paM  a  general  meamre  embracing 
!  all  •  disMOtera.    He  thought  itill,  that  if 
proper  tecuritiei  were  given  against  fraud 
and  clandestme  marriages,  there  could  be 
no    objection  to  alloir  dissenters  of  all 
denominations   to   marrj   according   to 
their  own  rites,  provided  both  the  parties 
to    the  marriage  contract  were  without 
the  pale  of  the  diurch.    The  noble  earl 
then   delivered  hb  opmion  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of 
Uolterians   in   1818.      Difficulties    and 
doubts  might  be  stated  as  to  the  legsl 
effect   of  that  act»   as   difficulties   and 
doobts  might  be  stated  on  the  meaning 
an^  construction  of  every  other  Ulw  ;  but 
It    wrs0   universally  understood  to   have 
sffbrded  substantial  protection  and  relief. 
In  the  same  manner,  doubts  were  started 
with  respect  to  the  marriages  of  Jews  and 
Qoakers ;  but  everyone  knew,  that  since 
the  act  by  which  they  were  exempted, 
the  tnanisffes  of  ^oie  sects  had  oeen 
GODMdered  legal.    The  bill  was  intended 
to  place  Unitarians  in  the  same  lituation 
Id  thh  respect  as  Jews  and  Quakers.    His 
noble  nnci  learned  friend  on  the  wool- 
sack had   asked,  why  the  Unitarians  did 
not  place  themselves  in  the  same  situa- 
tion }     This  might  be  a  subject  lor  de- 
liberation in  the  committee  to  which  it 
vraa    now   proposed   to   send   the  bill. 
Whatever  might  be  the  merits  or  defects 
of  the  bill,  he  could  not  understand  how 
it  coold  in  any  way  operate  injuriously  to 
the  diurch  of  England.    He  concurred 
with  the  noble  baron  opposite  on  this 
point,  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  ex- 
press that  concurrence,  because  he  diffisr- 
ed  from  the  noble  baron  most  etf  entially 
and   fhndamentslly   on  many  important 
questions  connected  with  the  security  of 
Uie  church  of  England.    He  agreed  also 
with  the  noble  baron  that  it  was  not  the 
wisest  policy  to  stretch  every  little  mea- 
sure of  concession  into   a  question  of 
alarming   magnitude;   and  that  such  a 
course  was  ill  calculated  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  church,    in  cases  where 
danger  realljr  existed.     Believing  as  he 
did,  that  this  measure  was  founded  on 
principles  of  sound  policv;  that  it  was  in 
I'o  dej^ree  opposed  to  the  law  and  con« 
stitntiim  of  the  country ;  and  that  it  was 
^Iculaied  to  alibrd  relief  to  a  dass  of 
who  were  entitled  to  relief  on 


the  scnre  of  fair,  conscientfous,  scruples^ 
he  should  certainly  vote  for  the  bill  gmng 
into  the  committee. 

The  House  proceeded  to  divide  on  the 
Amendment.  Contents,  present,  55  i 
Proxies  50—105.  Not-Contents,  pre- 
sent, 41 ;  Proxies,  S5— 66.  Majority  in 
favour  of  the  Amendmenti  S9  The  bill 
was  consequently  lost*. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

OravgxLodoxs— Pbtitiovaoaxhst.] 
Mr.  John  Smith  said,  he  rose  to  present 
a  petition  that  referred  to  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  which  called 
for  the  prompt  and  decided  interpodtioo 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  or,  if  toey  de- 
clined to  interfere,  the  immediate  atten* 
tion  of  the  legislature.  The  petitioners 
complained,  with  great  justice,  of  the 
numerous  and  aggravated  mischiefii  whidi 
were  the  natural  eibct  of  oqrtain  pofitical 
societies  existing  in  Ireland,  known  imder 
the  designation  of  Orange  and  Ribbon 
Lodges^societies  held  toother  by  secret . 
objects,  founded  on  religious  diilerence^ 
and  whose  existence  never  ceased  to  in* 
terfere  with  the  public  tranquillity.  iThe 
petitioners  alleged,  that  in  the  fury  of 
such  conflicting  associations,  and  in  the 
state  of  outrage  tliat  followed  their  intro- 
duction, it  was  impossible,  even  for  men 
most  inclined  to  bepeacable  and  obedient 
to  act  upon  their  wishes.  Where  the  law 
was  without  power,  it  was  impossible 
even  for  moderate  men  to  remain  neutral* 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  though  the 
late  law  mterfered  with  the  secret  oatiM, 
yet  it  was  notorious  that  Uie  Orange 
Lodges  had  become  more  numerous,  and 
had  assumed  somewhat  of  a  1^^  charao* 
ter.  They  alleged  that  whenever  and ' 
wherever  an  Orange  society  was  intro- 
duced, a  Ribbon  societv  was  immediately 
formed.  He  regrettea  that  he  did  not 
see  in  his  place  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Aihirs,  because  he  well  re- 
collected the  strong  opinion  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  had  given 
as  to  the  character  of  these  societies, 
when  a  motion  was  submitted  from  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control  ^Mr. 
Wynn).  With  that  eloquence  for  wnidi 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  was  so  distin- 
guishM,  he  had  scouted  with  indignatioa 
toe  idea  that,  under  any  coojuoetura  of 
circttmstanc€a»  aach  societiea  could  be 
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^considered  favoonble  to  good  govern- 
ment.  Tbeir  yery  existence  indicated 
the  want  of  strength  in  any  government 
^nder  whiqh  they  were  toleratdl.  Indeed 
he.w^tf  persuaded,  that  the  more  the 
subject  was  iorestigatedi  the  fuller  would 
be  the  proofs  that  the  sreater  portion 
fit  the.  evils  that  afflicted  Ireland  were 
to  be  attributed  to  the  bad  passions  and 
ill  blood  which  sprung  out  oftlie  conflicts 
of  these  opposing  associations.  The  pe- 
tition was  signed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gentlement  by  ftrmers  and  labouring 
persons*  From  some  cause  or  anothery 
the  latter  description  of  persons  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  approaching  the  legis- 
lature inth  their  petition.  It  was,  there- 
fore>  to  him  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  be  selected  as  the  individual  to 
present  their  petition  to  the  House.  He 
4id  not  jee  in  his  place  the  right  bon. 
secretary  for  Lreland,  but  he  hoped  that 
the  attention  of  that  government  would 
be  applied  to  the  necessity  of  repressing 
all  political  associations  in  that  country. 
He  was  aot  then  prepared  poutively  to 
iay»  whether  be  should  or  should  not» 
introduce  any  measure  for  the  repression 
Df  that  mighty  mischief;  but,  if  his 
miyesty's  government  should  not  inter- 
posoy  ne  had  such  an  object  in  his  con- 
templation. He  hoped,  however,  that 
tbe  minbtera  of  the  Crown,  whose  more 
imoaediate  duty  it  was,  would  apply  the 
remedy,.  They  could  not  plead  ignorance 
Cff  the  deplorably  results  of  those  iUeaaJ 
and  dangerous  associations.  These  results 
were  proclaimed  from  the  bench  of  justice 
by  the  judges  of  the  land,  and  their 
existence  was  declared  incompatible  with 

good  government.  He  begged  leave  to 
ring  up  the  petition,  which  was  from 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath. 
.  Sir  «/•  Newport  said,  he  participated  in 
the  satis&ction  expressed  by  nis  hon. 
friend,  at  seeing  the  description  of  persons 
whose  names  were  attached  to  the  peti- 
tion, approaching  the  House  with  their 
complaints  and  their  prayers.  Most 
iU'uly  did  their  petition  describe  the  out- 
rages to  which  the  existence  of  tliese 
societies  led.  Again  and  again  it  bad 
been  his  unsuccessful  province  to  warn 
that  House  of  tbe  disastrous  consequences 
which  could  not  ff^l  to  follow  the  exie- 
tenoe  of  these  associations.  It  was  im- 
possible that  one  of  these  associations 
could  be  tolerated,  without  iosipediately 
Uroduoingt   in    tbe   neighbourhood,    a 
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counter  societyf  composed    of  porri 
of  opposite  rd^ous  opinions.     S4a^ 
state  of  things  was  naturally  at  w«r  ^ 
that  true  spirit  of  religion,  which  in^l 
ed  men  to  sive  lo  those  who  diBb 
from  them»  we  credit  which  they  th^ 
selves  took  for  sincerity  of  belieL     Xt  ^ 
idle  to  assume,  that  because  meo  of  ci 
racter  and  repntation  to^k  the  Irpd 
the  direction  of  these  asaoriarions,   ch^ 
therefore,  they  could  cixcasasBobe    d 
conduct  of  the  great  body  of  iu  membcfl 
There  could  be  no  peace*  ao  tnn^ailli t 
no  securitVy  in  Ireland,  until  yvtuiimiBB 
manifested,  in  the  most  unequivocsl  mae 
ner,  its  hostilitv  to  these  Societies.    Ai 
his  hon.  friend  had  justly  atated*  hia  ns- 
jesty*«  government  could  iH>  longer  pleii 
Ignorance  of  these  outragea,  ^id  thor 
cusastrous  effects.    £ven  on  tbe  Isst  dr- 
cuit,  it  was  announced  firom  the  bcacft  te 
the  srand  iury  of  a  northern  oowqr,  tksft 
if  tney  allowed  Orange   aocietieib  ^bey 
must  prepare  for  the  eatsdilishnMnt  d 
Ribbon  associations.    Tbeae  vonif  bad 
been  verified  to  the  letter*   It  wss  the 
duty  of  the  g[ovemment  to  take  eve  that 
its  functionaries  were  not  auppoiten  sad 
members  of  the  society*    if  the  public 
knew  well  that  men  of  high  office  ss^ 
influence  were  connected  with  these  ssn- 
dations — that  they  held  the  sitoationi  o: 

Sand  master  and  deputy  grand  master  a 
range  Lodges — ^it  waa  impoastble  fv 
them  to  think  that  the  govemment  who 
continued  such  men  in  office  were  sin- 
cere in  their  deprecation  of  such  aocietiei. 
While  such  a  system  was  penevered  ioy 
there  would  be  no  public  confidence. 
Who  would  transfer  capital  to  a  country 
the  prey  of  organized  Csctiona?  Who 
would  speculate  on  tbe  security  of  a  state 
of  things,  in  which  the  men  actually  boil- 
ing oflSces,  supported  societiea  to  wlud 
the  cbarabter  of  the  government  was  of- 
tensibly  opposed  ? . 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

DISTII.LXBIB8— PXTITIOM   FROM  La* 
KAEK  FOR  A  FhEX  TaADB  IH  SpIKITS.J 

Lord  A.  HatmUan  presented  a  petiiioo 
from  Lanark,  praying  that  Scotch  Sptriu 
might  be  imported  into  En^nd  on  tbe 
same  footing  as  Irish  Spirits.  The  nobk 
lord  observed,  that  the  qhaacellor  of  Otc 
Exchequer  had  last  jear  held,  out  so  ^ 
pectation,  that  be  would,  in  the  course  ot 
the  present  session,  introduce  a  msaMire 
for  the  purppse  of  reme^yiog  the  ioju>' 
tice  of  the  present  Iaw»    He  was  verf 
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^eAiroos  ot  knowing  whit  the  right  boo. 
^eotleman  inteoded  to  do. 

The  Cktmedior  ^  the  Eschequir  r«- 
plied»  that  it  was  perfectly  true  that*  io 
tlie  coune  of  the  aiscoMioiM  last  year  on 
tliia  atttnecty  he  had  given  the  distillers  of 
Sootlandi  and  the  House,  reason  to  be- 
liewe  that  it  was  his  intention  in  the  pre- 
seot  session  to  propose  some  definitive 
nsesMare  respecting  it.    It  was  not  with- 
out great  tegret  that  he  found  himself 
unsibTe  to  do  so.    Buthe  could  assure  the 
HoBae»  that  this  omission  did  not  arise 
in  the  slighlest  dearee  from  any  denial 
oo  his  part  of  the  ^legations  in  the  jpe- 
aitioB,  or  from  any  doubt  of  the  injustice 
suid   uQieasenableoess  of  the  law  in  its 
present  state.    He  was  quite  as  satisfied 
mm  the  noble  lord,  that  the  law  oould  not 
remain  in  its  present  inconsistent  condi- 
tiowu     it  was  unquestionably  unjust  that 
Iriak  spirits  should  be  admitted  into  this 
coaniuy  on  certain  terms,  while  Scotch 
spirits  ersre  excluded;   but,  the  House 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect, 
that  tlie  measure  by  which  this  anomaly 
was  established,  was  not  introduced  bv 
hina.     He  found  the  law  as  it  now  stood, 
and  as  it  had  long  stood.    But  he  repeat- 
ed his  regret,  tbt  he  could  not,  with  a 
view  to  ue  satisfiustioo  of  the  interests 
partienhurly  concerned,  and  of  those  of 
the  ootuilry  at  laige,  profioie  a  definitive 
ntflsanra   oo  this  subject  in  the  present 
eeaaion*     b  would  be  most  unwise  to  do 
any  thing  preomturelv  with  respect  to  it. 
The  meaaure  which  be  had  last  year  in- 
trodooed  was  partial ;  and  he  had  intro- 
dooed  it  only  because  the  evil  was  one  of 
so  crying  a  nature  as  to  require  imme- 
diate reasedy.    As  far  as  it  went  it  had 
been  anooessful  s  but  it  tended  to  produce 
an  evil  in  an  opposite  direction.    It  was 
hie  most  anxious  desire  to  bring  forward 
a  hill,  that  should  be  compl^y  and 
permaesntly  satisfactory.     All   tliat  he 
edited  was,  not  to  be  feroed  into  a  we- 
mature  and  undigested  measure,  wnich 
would  nerdy  throw  matters  mto  a  sute 
worse  than  that  in  which  they  were  at 


BCr.  Hmickbuom  proteated  against  the 
violatioa  of  the  aet  of  Onion  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  oountrymea  iasisted  on  their 
nght  of  briagisff  iu  every  article,  the 
produos  of  IrelMd,  to  the'bnglaah  market, 
thtte  to  be  saleable,  without  iu  under* 
gobg  aay  psaeass  whatever  in  ibis  coud^^ 
^*  The  raw  spirit  of  Eegiand  was  de- 
ictffisas;  hiit  ibe  saw  jptrit  of  Iff  land 
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was  excellent.  It  was  drunlr  by  tlis 
highest  and  by  tlie  lowest  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  It  was  a  spirit  which 
they  had  been  drinking  for  centuries,  and 
which  the^  hoped  to  continue  drinking 
for  centuries  to  come  [a  laugh].  It  was 
absurd,  therefore,  for  the  late  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  adopt  the  measures 
respecting  it  which  be  had  done.  He 
fully  agreed  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  he  trusted  the  nght  hon.  gentleman 
would  bring  forward  some  proposition 
which  would  remove  the  existing  grie- 
vance. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Advance  or  Capitai*  to  Irslavd** 
Employmbnt  or  thb  Poob.]  Captain 
W,  L»  Maberly  8aid:-»Sir,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  House  should  take  into  its 
consideration  the  propriety  of  addressing 
his  nuiieUy  for  an  Advance  of  Capital  to 
Ireland,  I  am  sensible  I  am  open  to  the 
charge  of  no  small  degree  of  presumption. 
It  is  not  that  I  have  been  unaware  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  or  have  under* 
rated  its  difficulties,  that  I  have  been  ii^ 
duced  to  undertake  a  task,  so  arduous 
in  iu  nature,  so  complicated  in  its  detaili^ 
I  have  approached  it  with  far  different 
feelings,  and  if  I  have  been  rash  enough 
to  emoark  io  it  at  all,  it  has  been  solely 
from  the  consideration,  that  in  theAiU 
coovjctaon  I  entertained  of  the  benefits 
that  would  result  from  it  to  Ireland,  and 
in  the  absence  of  other  niembers  mora 
competent  to  engage  in  it  than  myself, 
it  became  an  imperative  duty  m  me  to 
press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
In  discharging  this  duty,  I  am  anxious  to 
disclaim  all  motives  of  politioal  hostility 
to  the  right  hon.  aenllemen  opposite;  I 
am  actuated  solely  by  a  spirit  4X  concilia* 
tion  and  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of 
Irebind,  and  it  wQl  be  my  care,  therefore, 
in  going  through  the  detail,  into  which 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter,  cau- 
tiously to  abstain  from  every  topic  that 
might  arraign  the  Administration  of  that 
country,  and  that  might  wear,  the  appear- 
aace  of  a  wish  to  promote  initation  or  to 
impute  misconduct. 

Sir,  to  any  one  who  considers  Ireland 
at  a  distaace,  and  in  a  superficial  manner, 
it  is  no  snmll  matter  of  surprise,  that  go* 
vemed  as  she  is  by  the  same  laws,  regu- 
lated  by  the  ssme  institutions,  subjected 
to  the  aaaie  legislature  as  Great  Britaio, 
thero  should  still  exi^t  between  them  such 
Striking  dWNmilafities*    If,  however,  such 
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a  conBid^ratlon  should  excite  astotilsh- 
meot,  that  astonifthment 'Would  altogether 
cease  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  two  countries  had  the 
same  laws,  the  sfltaoeinstitutions^  the  same 
legislature ;  but  that  in  one  of  them  they 
were  so  modified  by  moral  causes,  that 
there  existed  in  it  such  differences  of  man- 
ners, of  habits,  and  character,  as  fully  to 
account  for  all  the  dissimilarities  that  dis- 
tinguished and  separated  it  from  the 
other. 

Sir,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those 
evils  which  Ireland  has  to  complain  of,  is 
her  redundant  and  excessive  population. 
It  is  not  that  it  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  territory,  but  tnat  it  is  so  in 
proportion  to  her  means  of  employing  it. 
It  has  been  frequently,  though  as  I  think 
erroneously,  asserted,  that  this  evil  is  owing, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe;  I  con- 
tend, however,  that  it  is  not  to  the  use  of 
the  potatoe  that  the  redundancy  of  her 

gopuiation  is  to  be  traced,  but  to  the  ha- 
ils and  manners  of  the  people,  which 
would  equally  have  existed,  haa  their  food 
been  of  a  lower  or  higher  description.  I 
cannot  by  any  means  conceive,  that  the 
use  of  the  potatoe  has  caused  the  popular 
tion  of  Ireland  to  be  more  redundant  than 
it  would  have  been,  if  the  food  upon  which 
her  peasantry  are  subsisted  had  been  of 
a  higher  description.  By  the  redundancy 
of  population  an  altogether  different  thing 
is  meant ;  we  mean  the  ratio  which  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
bear  to  the  means  for  their  employment ; 
and  if  in  theinstance  now  before  us,  the  poor- 
er classes  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  pro* 
Stable  labour,  if  itisshewn  that  the  numbers 
are  excessive  compared  with  the  capital  to 
put  them  in  motion,  it  is  not  to  the  pota- 
toe that  the  redundancy  is  to  be  ascribed, 
but  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  manners 
and  their  customs,  which  has  caused  them 
to  multiply  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner. 
The  extensive  use  of  the  potatoe  may  be 
the  reason  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
is  large,  it  may  be  the  explanation  of  its 
being  seven  millions,  while  if  wheat  had 
been  uied  as  an  article  of  food  it  might 
only  have  been  three ;  but  it  is  no  cause 
of  redundancy  ;  that  circumstance  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  habits  and  the 
character  of  the  people. 

If,  however,  the  redundancy  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  description  of  its  food, 
the  general  adoption  of  the  potatoe  by 
the  peasantry  has  subjected  them  to  two 


evils  of  the  greatest  magnitode.  Tl 
first,  that  already  being  supported  on  th 
food  which  is  the  cheapest  and  low^est 
its  kind,  in  the  event  of  scarcity,  tliey  m 
deprived  of  the  power  of  retretiog  ope 
a  lower  quality  of  subsisteDoe,  bot  mre  i 
once  reduced  to  misery  and  famine.  Tb 
second)  springing  partly  from  the  firit 
without  which  it  would  have  been  cood 
derably  weakened  in  its  force  h,  tikat  n 
the  humid  climate  of  Ireland  tbe  paUttot 
crop  is  precarious  and  freyiHitftr  ^iU, 
subjecting  the  peasantrjTt  byits6iniie,  to 
the  most  dreadful  of  pnyationa.    Sic,  eny 

f)erson  who  examines  the  histOKy  of  Ire- 
and  will  find  that  famines  instead  of  beuy 
rare,  have  in  that  country  been  of  fireqonr 
occurrence.    Even  m  the  abort  apace  Mi 
time  between  the  present  period  and  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  there  liaie 
been  no  less  than  four,  yery  geMra/  m 
their  pressure.    In  1801  there  was  a  ft* 
mine,  another  again  in  1812.    Aaodier 
occurred  in  1816  general  oyer  nearfy  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  and  whtch  was  prouwD^ 
ted  even  to  so  long  a  period  as  18ISL  The 
last  and  most  calamitous  ia  that  of  1832, 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Hoose^ 
and  in  the  memory  of  eveiy  honoutable 
tnember  that  sits  round  me,  both  froaa  tk 
extent  and  intensity  of  its  diatren.  U 
would  be  wholly  foreign  to  ray  poiposs 
to  enter  into  its  afflicting  details,  hot  I 
any  one  is  anxious  to  view  more  nesriy 
the  privations  and  the  misery  it  occasioa- 
ed,  i  would  refer  him  to  the  report  <^tbe 
London  Committee,  he  will  therelioda 
mass  of  disgusting  evidence  oa  sheeoo* 
dition  of  this  unhappy  peopfc»  anch  sa  ip 
is  scarcely  possible  lor  the  nund  to  con* 
ceive,  inmiitely  more  difficult  to  beHeve, 
that  mdjrtality  should  have  been  aUe  to 
endure. 

It  is  to  this  evil,  that  of  an  excessift 
population,  and  the  distress  that  is  natu- 
rally consequent  upon  it,  that  I  ana  ooa* 
vinced,  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  the  cs- 
lamitous  situation  of  Ireland,  The  soP 
feriogs  of  the  people,  eomhined  and  sg> 
gravated  as  they  are  by  political  griev- 
ances, frequently  become  too  great  for 
endurance,  driving  a  miserable  populattoa 
into  lawless  acts  of  outrage  ana  rebellioa. 
In  the  disturbances,  however,  of  Ireland, 
when  compared  with  those  of  other  cooa- 
tries,  there  is  this  peculiarity,  as  has  ^een 
well  observed  by  tne  hon.  menaber  for  In* 
vemess,  in  an  admirable  speech  d^iyared 
by  him  in  1888.  In  natiQng  the  circum* 
stance,  that  in  Irehuid  locSl  gifeymccs 
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foUowad  by  a  general  eommoUon, 
he    Myii      '*  la  every    country   local 
oppreiwon  may  take  place,   and  local 
oommotion  may  follow^   but  the  ques- 
tlop  that  natund^  suf^getta  ittelf  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland  la  this,  hoir  does  it  hap- 
pen, that  a  local  conunotion  becomes  so 
rmpidij  a  general  disturbance  T    Sir,  this 
fa  abe  itcuJnff  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
IrelaDdt  and  I  agree  with  him  in  the  solu* 
tioo  of  It,  that  tne  twAA  spread  of  insur- 
rection is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
clebeaed  and  degraded  oondition  of  the 
peasantry  of  that  country.     See  under 
wlisiC  various  shapes  insurrection  breaks 
out,  aometimes  it  is  attributed^  to  oppres- 
aion*  aometimes  it  is  given  to  tithe,  some- 
times to  high  rents,  sometimes  to  the  agi- 
tation generated  bv  religious  differences; 
but  wbaterer  be  the  immediate  causes  of 
diaoontent,  this  follows  *as  a  matter  of 
conrae,  that  it  speedily  becomes  general^ 
the  peasantry  are  debased,  they  easily  be- 
come the  pr^  of  every  artiul  agitator,  the 
inatnmients  of  each  designing  mcendiary, 
and  aaingle  instance  of  oppression  is  blown 
•peedily  into  a  flamOi  that  spreads  its  de- 
atructive  ravages  over  the  whole  sur&ce 
of  the  country.    The  next  question.  Sir, 
that  suggests  itself  is  this,  what  remedy  is 
to   be  applied   to  this   formidable  evil  ? 
Direct  alleviation  is  impossible,  for  the 
aubject  of  population  is  one  sJtogether 
exempted  from  the  induence  of  legislative 
remeoiea.   Indirect  legialatioo  b  nie  only 
palliative  to  which  we  can  resort.    If  we 
nod  that  population  has  been  rashly  en- 
couraged, sind  that  bounties  have  been 
offered  by  the  law  that  have  produced  a 
considerable  effect,  it  is  competent  to  us 
to  take  nwav  the  stimulant  and  check  the 
influence  of  the  measures  that  have  had 
auch  an  injurious  tendency.    I  do   not 
wish  to  do  more  than  lightly  touch    this 
portion  of  the  subject,  though  I  cannot 
auffisr  myself  to  pass  over  causes  that  have 
greatly  tended  to  swell  the  evil  I  complain 
of.    loere  are  stimulants  to  population  in 
Ireland  which  are  cajmble  or  being  re- 
moved,- the  low  Qualification  of  voters, 
and  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  clergy; 
the  former  of  these  is  sttributable  to  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  gentry ;  the 
system  ofaaiall  holdings  has  been  sup- 
ported and  multiplied  by  the  land-owners, 
whose  vanity  has  been  gratified,  in  having 
teady  at  ttoir  call  an  army  of  retainers 
tnd  dependants.    The  dbcr  stimulant  to 
Pyy^&m,  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
^^i^vgy  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  pro- 


vision upon  which  they  depend  for  their 
support ;  paid,  not  bv  the  state,  but  b v 
fees  from  their  parishionere,  and  which 
chiefly  accrue  from  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage,  they  have  a  direct  interest  to  en- 
courage marriages,  however  improyidcDt 
they  may  be,  from  which  their  stipend  is 
to  arise.  It  is  an  unwise  pqlicy  in  any 
state,  when  it  can  avert  it,  to  permit  the 
interest  of  individuab  to  be  in  opposition 
to  their  du^y^t  Should  ratber.be  the  part 
of  every  prudent  government  to  divert 
the  private  interest  of  their  subjects  into 
the  current  of  the  general  utility.  Upon 
this  account,  thereuire,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  some  honourable 
member  will  be  found,  who,  at  a  future 
opportunity,  may  suj^gest  a  remedy  for 
the  evil,  by  a  diminution  of  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  stimulants  to  this  redundaacy 
of  population. 

There  is,  however,  one  natural  reqiedy 
for  ezoessive  population,  to  which  govern- 
ments have  frequently  resorted,  and  which 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  employed  with* 
out  such  undue  interference  in  the  minute 
details  of  private  life,  as  would  not  be  pa- 
tiently si^bmitted  to  by^  the  subjects  of  a 
free  country.    There  is  a  method  of  re- 

gressing  population,  if  one  may  so  call  it, 
y  increasing  the  capital  of  a  country,  and 
swelling  the  fund  which  furnishes  the 
means  of  emplovment.  In  order  to  be  un« 
derstood  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  this  point  a  little  more  fully.  It 
will  at  once  be  evident,  that  although  the 
population  of  a  country  be  increased,  if  its 
capital  also  be  increased  precisely  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  relation  of  the  two 
remains  unchanged,  the  augmented  cajpi- 
tal  furnishing  undiminished  employment  to 
an  augmented  population.  If,  however, 
the  numbers  of  a  country  shall  increase, 
and  the  capital  shall  increase  also,  but  the 
progress  or  the  latter  shall  be  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  former ;  in  such  a  case, 
the  condidob  of  the  people  will  be  impro- 
ved, wages  will  be  augmented,  it  will  enjoy 
a  greater  share  of  the  comforts,  conveni- 
ences, and  lusuries  of  life,  ita  means  in 
short  of  happiness  will  be  essentially  and 
widdy  enlarged.  Such  a  course  is 
open  to  us  in.the  present  mstance:  we  may 
improve  thestate of  Ireland  by  addins  to 
the  amount  pf  its  capital ;  but  to  the  adop- 
tioo  of  the  plan  there  is  a*formidable  od- 
jection  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
state.  And  it  is  simply  this,  that  expe- 
rience shows  us  in  every  state,  it  is  de- 
monstrated to  us  by  every  history^  that  no 
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country  can  hope  to  increase  in  wealth 
without  the  enjoyment  of  security.  We 
may  see' many  instances  where  nations  that 
have  heen  cursed  with  an  ungenial  climate 
and  an  ungrateful  soil,  have  nevertheless 
accumulated  wealth,  and  attained  to  great 
political  eminence,  while  those  countries 
to  which  Nature  has  been  more  bounteous, 
and  has  blessed  even  with  the  exuberance 
of  her  favours,  have  been  doomed  to  re- 
main barren  wildernesses,  by  reason  of 
their  impolitic  institutions.  We  are  all  of 
us  well  aware  that  such  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent with  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  globe,  which  the  existence  of  causes 
euch  as  I  have  mentioned  have  condemn- 
ed to  a  hopeleto  and  irremediable  poverty. 
Without  security  there  can  be  no  accumu* 
lation  of  riches,  without  a  moral  certainty 
that  every  one  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  industry,  after  he  has  earned 
them  by  patient  and  protracted  labour, 
there  can  be  no  stimulus  to  activity  and 
exertion,  he  can  have  no  motive  to  better 
his  condition,  or  to  pursue  the  methods 
which  generate  and  swell  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  nations. 

If,  however,  this  position  be  correct,  and 
for  my  own  pSrt  I  deem  it  to  be  unanswer- 
able, and  if  Ireland  be  at  present  in  the 
circumstances  I  have  described,  how  can 
we  hope  to  better  her  condition,  how  in- 
crease the  capital  of  a  country  in  which 
avowedly,  there  is  an  absence  of  security  ? 
The  objection  would  be  insurmountable  if 
it  were  not  for  her  peculiar  situation,  and 
if  no  remedies  could  be  proposed,  her  most 
ardent  friend  must  abandon  her  cause  in 
despair.  Such  a  remedy,  hc^wever,  is,  I 
believe,  to  be  discovered,  and  it  will  be  my 
object  to  make  out,  and  I  hope  satisfacto* 
lily  to  the  House,  that  it  is  entirely  to  the 
want  of  employment,  that  is  owing  the  in- 
■ecurity  that  pervades  that  unfortunate 
country.  This  subject  was  fully  entered 
into  last  year,  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  House,  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment of  the  labouring  poor  in  Ireland.  I 
fim  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  ^y  ^orog 
into  that  evidence  at  any  length  nor  would 
1  do  it,  if  the  motion  I  am  shortly  about  to 
make  did  not  altogether  rest  upon  the 
circumstanoe  I  have  stated,  and  which  I 
conceive  I  am  bound  to  make  out,  for  un- 
less I  can  demonstrate,  that  want  of  em- 
ployment gives  rise  to  insecurity,  and  that 
on  the  contrary  where  employment  exists, 
tliere  also  securitv  is  to  be  found,  I  cann6t 
hope  to  succeed  (n  my  endeavours  to  per* 
iuade  the  House  of  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing my  present  proposition. 


The  first  evidence  I  shall  produce  jxptm 
this  part^f  the  subject,  m  thai  ofabe  t^ 
hon.  mepiber  for  KilfceDDy  (Mr.  X>cBiiii 
Browne),  who  was  examined  as  m  witnesi 
upon  that  occasion.    He  ia  sisked  '*  Do 
you  think  the  introduction  of  the  Knen  m^ 
nulacture  into  that  countr  (Mawo),  bai 
contributed  to  Its  political  tmsqeiffitj  r^ 
The  answer  is,  <<  We  have  aeldoim  hmd  waj 
disturbance,  we'  have  more  Tnanufcfuni^ 
and  more  industry,  than,  aa  I  tftnd^  mnj 
countT  in  Connaoght.*'    He  k  tlieB  mat* 
ed,  <*  Vou  have  stated  that  in  dieeonaty  of 
Mayo  the  poor  are  much  employed^  and 
that  they   have  been  pretty    onilbmly 
tranquil ;  as  an  Irish  pentlemsm  who  most 
be  well  acquainted  with  your  coontry,  w 
jTOur  opinion  is  not  the  want  of  eaiploy*   { 
ment*in  the  whole  of  Ireland  the  grest 
cause  of  the  disturbances  that  bacve  ttbn 
place  in  that  country  r    To  wbich  he  a»> 
swers  »  Most  certamljr."    Tlie  laext  eti- 
dence  I  shall  adduce  w  that  of  the  i^ 
hon.  member  for  Waterford  {wkJ,  New- 
port), who  is  asked  «<Then  aiecfte  com- 
mittee to  understand  that  m  the  ncM- 
bourhood  of  Waterford,  where  tec  naa 
been  employment  of  the  people^  thsit 
tranquillity  nas  prevailed,  and  in  parts  of 
Cork  where  there  is  less  employmeni,  then 
disturbances  have  arisen/'    Ho  smavaii 
<*  Precisely  so.    There  has  been  no  shaAe 
of  disturbance  in  Waterford  anywhere,  aad 
I  attribute  it  to  that  very  point  I  have  mm- 
tinned."    He  is  then  asked.    <<  Aa  a  f^• 
neral  proposition,  do  you  connect  diatufb- 
ance  m  Ireland  with  a  want  of  enipioy- 
ment  ?*'  He  answers,  '<  Very  oaomdtrMfJ^ 
The  next  testimony  I  diaU  ore  is  that  of 
Mr.  Owen,  which  I  think  is.of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  well  worthy  the  oonaider- 
ation  of  the  House.       Mr.  Owen  was 
induced  to  go  to  Ireland  in  oonaeqnence  of 
the  distresses  that  prevailed  there  in  182S; 
resided  in  that  country  for  a  period  of  eigk 
months,  and  from  his  character  and  iatd* 
ligenoe  may  be  presumed  to  haTO  nixed  s 
great  deal  with  the  labouring  rlaaaci,  aad 
to  be  fully  capable  of  givins  an  nceoi»t  sf 
their  condition.    He  is  anted,  ««In  caK 
tranqoDlity  was  restored  in  the  aoiith  of 
Ireland,  do  you  conceive  that  capital  might 
find  its  way  into  that  country,  irtheycviT 
into  effect  the  schenie  you  haveaoggeaiea, 
as  being  likely  to  be  a  profitable  one  ?**— 
*<  It  is  very  probable,  provided  the  oaoDHy 
was  in  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  as  Ihr  oa  I 
could  judge  by  what  I  saw,  it  ia  not  likely 
that  Ireland  can  ever  be  in  traaquilUty  un- 
til occupation  be  first  of  all  procured  (» 
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ftlE0  peastttry^  tluit  it  tht  Cm  and  moat 
micceaaary  step."    <*  Than  do  yon  consider 
tlie  w«nt  of  occopation  lo  be  amoogst  the 
principal  caaaai,  or  the  principal  cause  of 
i  %btt  diatorbancea  in  the  sonth  of  Irdand  V 
!        *•  1  bdie?e  that  to  be  the  priDcipal  if  not 
tiae  aoie  canae.''    <«  What  are  the  thcuup- 
I  4m    whidi  yon  Ibind  diat  opinion  T'-*- 
^  l^l^iafofer  the  working  dassea  are  occu- 
pied in  anch  a  manner  as  to  produce  them 
tolerable  oomforts,  I  have  never  seen  them 
dieeonteoted.^    The  committee  ask  whe- 
ther  this  ia  an   disiract   principloi   or 
atpplioable  to  Ireland,  he  says  it  is  a  ^ 
neiral  prmdple  applicable  to  afl  countnesy 
but  particularly  so  to  Irdand.    He  is  then 
awkeo,  in  what  pans  of  Ireland  he  has  seen 
eoaployment  of  the  population  produce 
•ach  effectSy  and  he  answers  in  the  north. 
,  Xhe  next  evidence  is  Mr.  Sterne  Tighe. 
lie  states,  that  to  the  want  of  empk>yment 
be  attributes  every  thin^  that  now  affects 
smd  disgraces  that  country ;  and  in  a  fur- 
tber  pert  of  his  evidaice  he  adds,  "  I  have 
no  herniation  in  saying,  for  the  last  five  or 
wix  years,  we  have  seen  Irehind  under  the 
alteniativa  of  finding  employment  for  its 
people,  or  diminishing  its  population  by  tile 
Mllowa,  the  sword,  or  by  transportatiop.*' 
He  then  cites  a  case  that  came  within  his 
own    knowledge— '*  In   the  disturbances 
chat  have  taken  place  in  your  knowledge, 
have  they  taken  place  at  a  time  when  em« 
piojrBaent  was  most  defideot?"— **I  have  no 
neaatfltian  in  attribotinff,  generdlr  speak* 
log,  all  the  ageesses  of  tm  population  of 
Irelniid  to  distress.    It  was  my  fate  to  aa- 
mt  upon  the  bench,  to  bring  to  trid  and 
nviction  and  execution,  a  ^g  of  per- 
ona  dmilar  esmctly  to  those  m  operation 
in  the  south  of  Ireland*    Iheardwhenthe 
judge,  lord  Norburr,  was  paasing  sentence 
upoa  them,  one  of  them  said,  <  we  went 
eight  nfles,  where  we  heard  there  was  em« 
ptoyment  given,*  which  was  the  paridi 
where  I  livM,  *  and  if  we  could  have  got 
that,  we  would  not  havebeenhere  tliisday,' 
and  I  bdieve  it."  To  this  I  m%ht  add 
that  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  CSonakilty  in 
the  Comity  of  Cork,  and  in  the  barony  of 
Corki^guiBoy,  in  the  County  of  Keny, 
where  regular  employment  was  afibrded|by 
the  linen  nmnumcture,  there  tranquillity 
had  prevailed,  and  no  disturbances  taken 
place. 

But,  Sir,  I  do  not  stop  here,  I  intend 
not  only  to  show  that  there  has  existed  no 
disiuibiiDoe  where  there  has  been  employ- 
nnt,  I  intend  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
prave,  that  VI  those  cases  where  distuih* 


ances  actudly  existed,  when  employment 
has  been  furnished  to  the  people,  it  has 
instantly  caused  them  to  subside.  For  this 
purpose  I  dudl  beg  leave  to  cite  an  extract 
mm  die  evidence  of  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Kerry  (Mr.  M.  Fitzgerdd).  He  is 
asked,  **  uo  you  connect  the  present  dis- 
turbances in  the  south  of  Ireland  with  the 
inadequate  means  of  employing  the  pe<K 
ple  ?"— «<  In  a  very  great  degree.  An  en- 
gineer who  was  sent  to  the  most  dbturbed 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  informed  me 
that  he  very  soon  pacified  them  by  ah  ex- 
tended employment  of  the  people,  in  om- 
king  a  new  line  of  road,  and  by  inquiries 
amongst  the  temers,  and  persons  most  ex- 

ferieiMDed  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
was  convinced  that  if  employment  was 
suflbsiently  extensive,  the  tuibulent  habits 
of  the  population  would  be  altogether 
abandoned.  The  next  instance  which  I 
would  beg  to  quote  ( though  I  feel  ashamed 
to  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House).  IS  firom  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fur- 
long. He  is  asked  **  Do  yon  think  that 
want  of  employment  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  disturbance  in  that  country  V* 
•<  I  do.  I  have  reason  to  know  there  was  a 
vast  deal  of  disturbance  upon  one  particu- 
lar esute,  and  a  relation  of  mine  has  been 
lately  appointed  agent  on  that  estate;  there 
are  thirty-five  thousand  acres  on  it,  and  It 
was  in  rebdiion,  but  from  the  liberality  of 
the  trosteesy  enabling  him  to  employ  the 
poor  there,  he  assurra  me  that  he  had  not 
one  troublesome  man  on  the  estate  now, 
diey  are  all  quiet,  and  anxious  to  work  and 
be  industrious,  and  they  were  actudly 
atarving  when  he  went  down."  **  The 
state  of  such  propeKy  befiire  such  means 
were  adopted,  vras  one  of  great  hisubovtf- 
nation  ?**«««•  Great.**  8hr,  my  honourdile 
firiend  on  my  left  inforass  me  that  the  pro- 
perty I  have  just  dluded  to  is  the  Cour- 
tenay  estate,  on  which  the  present  dlstor- 
lianoes  first  had  their  origin,  and  from 
whence  they  were  communicated  to  other 
portiona  of  the  .country.  There  is  one 
more  quotation  I  should  widi  to  make, 
taken  from  a  report  made  to  die  Irish  go- 
vernment,  on  pubKo  works  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor,  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and 
which  is  the  more  vdtuMe  becauae  it 
breaks  oat  unsuspectingly,  and,  froni'  the 
nature  of  the  document  in  which  it  is  to  be 
ibundi  is  altogedier  exempt  from  die  aua* 
pidonswhichmight  attach  naturally  enoug|h 
to  the  evidence  given  before  a  committee, 
the  direct  d^t  of  whose  inquiry  was  the 
conditioQ  <a  the  labouring  poor:    Mr* 
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Griffith  nys,  ^<  The  mtem  I  hare  pufiued  , 
has  been,  to  divide  tne  di&rent  kinda  of 
work  into  a  great  number  of  small  lots, 
and  to  contract  for  each  with  the  labour- 
ers of  the  adjoining  lands.  This  method 
has  enabled  me  to  prevent  oppression,  and 
to  do  justice  to  all»  and  what  is  of  great 
importance,  to  introduce  improved  tools 
ana  implements  into  the  country,  by  ii> 
trusting  them  to  the  labourers  in  the  first 
instance,  and  taking  repayment  for  them 
by  easy  instalments.  The  result  has  been, 
that  the  same  labourers  working  at  the 
same  prices,  who  at  first  were  unable  to 
earn  more  than  four-pence  per  day,  can  now 
with  ease  earn  from  ten-pence  to  one  shit- 
ling,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
the  disturbed  districts  of  the  Spring  1822 
have  remained  perfectly  quiet  dunng  the 
present  winter,  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
express  themselves  as  happy  and  contents 
ed/  And  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the. 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Goul- 
bum),  he  says,  <<I  beg  to  state  to  you,  for 
the  information  of  his  excellency  the  lord 
lieutenant,  that  the  district  for  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  new 
road  from  Newmarket  to  Charleville,  has 
hitherto  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  will  continue 
so  during  the  winter.  Notwithstanding 
the  unusual  wetness  of  the  weather,  the 
people  have  continued  constantly  at  work, 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  forming  and  fencing  the  road.  In  the 
northern  districts  between  this  place  and 
the  river  Shannon,  the  inhabitants  have 
also  remained  quiet,  but  I  have  not  the 
^same  confidence  in  them,  they  are  misera- 
bly poor  and  nearly  naked.''  Sir,  this  gen- 
tleman states,  that  between  Newmarket 
and  the  Shannon  he  had  no  confidence  in 
the  inhabitants,  and  he  assigns  as  bis  mo- 
tive of  distrust,  that  they  are  miserably 
Eoop  and  nearly  naked.  With  respect, 
.  owever,  to  the  district  between  New- 
market and  Charleville,  which  he  says  has 
remained  perfectly  tranquil,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  naake  one  more  citation  from 
the  evidence  (and  it  is  the  last  I  shall 
make)  in  order  that  the  House  may  per- 
ceive what  had  been  previously  the  stale 
of  this  part  of  the,  country,  and  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  example  I  have  adduced.  Mr. 
Pierce  Mahoney  is  asked,  <*  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  district  of  country  be« 
tween  Charleville  and  Castle  Island?''—"  I 
know  the  district  very  well,  and  from  New- 
castle to  Castle  Island,''  (the  same  line  of 


country  that  has  been  alluded    to)  << 
is   not   a    single    gentleman      i 
*'  How  many  miles  does   thaa 
bend?"    "Twenty."    •«  In  tbe  late 
turbances,  was  not  that  district  the 
pal  seat  of  tbe  disturbance  ?"  he  rcj 
"  Certainly,  from  that  district  they 
their  own  opportunities,  and  came  < 
and  destroyed  the  country.    We  look 
it  that  no  greater  benefit  could  hepa^t 
ed  to  that  part  of  the  countrv,  tbmn  to 
military  roads  through  it  in  alldireceio 
Yet,  in  this  spot,  the  resort  of  bagadiiti, 
haunt  of  banas  of  assassinsj  of  men 
ated  by  all  that  is  vicioua  and  deprave^ 
employment  does  not  fail  ia  producing  I 
customary  effects,  and  directlj  occupetia 
is  afforded,  tranquillity  foUowa  in  iu  trail 
Let  me  then  ask  whether  we  can  for  a  a» 
ment  doubt  the  inference  to  be  drawa  fh« 
this  mass  of  concurrent  teatimooj,  wbei' 
we  see  a  committee  appointed  by  tbei 
House  composed  in  great  measore  of  IiiA 
members,  well  vers^  in  the  bislory  so' 
condition  of  their  country,  when  we  see 
them  calling  witnesses  whom  thqr  deem  tm 
be  best  informed  upon  tbe  stale  oC  the 
people,  best  acquainted  with  its  dbsncur 
ai^d  manners ;  when  we  see  auch  witnesKS 
not  merely  expressing  strongly  their  opi- 
nions  (though  with    iae  aucb   o|Hniofli 
aJone  could  have  been  conclusive),  b« 
suting  facts  within  their  own  koowledp 
and  otMervation,  each  fisct  corrobocatias 
the  opinions  they  had  preTioualy  giv«&; 
when  they  tell  us  that  in  diatricta  wheceen* 
ployment  was  regular,  tranquillity  was  nn- 
disturbed,  that  in  portions  of  the  ooootry, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  insarreclion,  tbe 
inhabitants  were  orderly  and  quiet,  because 
they  had  Uie  means  of  labour ;  when  they 
tell  us,  lastly,  that  where  turinikeBce  and 
rebellion  h^d  put  on  its  wont  ahape,  and 
raged  with  the  greatest  violence^  eves 
there  employment  calmed  the    irritateii 
passions  of  the  people,  and  subdued  their 
msurrectionary  spirit,  can  we  hesitate  s 
moment  what  conclusion  to  adopt?    Sir, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  inference,  thit 
insecurity  and  want  of  employmeot  are  in- 
timately connected,  that  they  act  and  ra> 
apt  upon  each  other,  that  they  are  recipro- 
cally cause  and  effect,  that  there  ia  want  of 
employment  in  Ireland  becauae  there  ii  in- 
security, and  insecurity  because  there  '^ 
want  of  employment. 

If  then,  Sir,  it  is  established  that  there 
is  insecurity  in  Ireland,  because  there  ii 

I  no  means  of  emploTmeot»  and  that  theic 
is  not  the  means  of  regular  enpioyineo' 
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becauie  there  ii  foaecurit^y  ifnoprifate 
indiTidual  will  embark  his  capital  while 
ihe  country  is  in  so  disturbed  a  state,  and 
incur  the  risk  that  must  attach  both  to  his 
person  and  his  property,  is  it  too  much  to 
asky  that  the  government  should    inter- 
fere* and  interpose  its  relief?    If  it  were 
not  for  the  fear  of  too  much  fatiguine  the 
House,  I  could  state  instances  in  evidence 
where  indifiduab  had  been  anxious  to  in- 
vest capital  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances 
altered  th«r  previous  intentions.    Under 
such  ctrcumstance,  I  would  ask,  is  it  not 
a  duty  of  the  government  to  step  forward 
and  take  that  risk  upon  themselvesi  which 
individuals  are  unwilling  to  incur,  to  en- 
deavour, by  advancing  capital  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  to  induce  manuflicturers 
to  settle  in  the  south  of  Iceland,  and  to 
afibrd    its  population   the'  employment, 
withotat  which  it  can  never  attain  a  state 
of  unioterrupted  tranquillity  i 

Probably   the   right  ^on.   gentleman 
opposite  to  me    (Mr.  Goulbum)    will 
say,  diat  such  a  proposition  is  contrary  to 
all  recdved  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, will  maintain  there  is  no  exception 
to  them,  and  will  endeavour  to  support  his 
argument  b^  a  reference  to  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Smith.    If,  however,  he  should 
lay  down  this  position,  that  tlttere  is  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  that  no 
drcunstances  will  justifv  a  govemmentin 
departing  from  it,  I  should  answer,  that  to 
me  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  seems  very 
iUogieal.    Political  economy  is   not   an 
exact  science,  in  which  we  can  invariably 
trace  the  same  elect  op  to  the  same  cause. 
It  it  enentiaHy^  a  moral  science,  f9rmed 
upon  generalities,  which  are  themselves 
oonstracted  from  a  minute  induction  of 
particvkrfe,  which  we  find  upon  investiga- 
tion not  to  be  determined  altogether  acci* 
dentally,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
follow  some  fixed  and  definite  law.    Even 
to  the  inaxim  which  is  the  foundation  and 
corner-stone  of  the  science,  that  every 
',    man  is  the  best  ju^e  of  what  conduces 
\    to  his  interest,  we  may  freuuently  dis- 
[    cover  exceptions,  and  I  would  put  it  to 
!    any  man  or  the  least  knowledge  and  ex- 
I    perjence  in    the  world,  whether   such 
lostanoes  have  not  sometimes  occurred  to 
^    bim.  If,  then,  the  very  principle  on  whiph 
the  soience  rests,  may  sometimes  be  call- 
1     ^into  qoestioo,  how  illogical  must  it  be 
I     ^^JJ*"^  ^>^  ^^  consequences  that  are 
I     Mucsd  ftom  it,  must  be  certain,  and  in* 
I    Ytnsbly  the  same.   It  would  be  much  the 


some  reasoning,  as  to  say,  that  the 
superstructure  in  any  edifice  was  solid  and 
immoveable,  while  its  base  was  undermin- 
ed, and  the  fabric  tottering  to  its  fall.  If, 
however,  the  hon.  gentleman  should  still 
rest  his  case  upon  authority,  to  the  name 
and  authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  I  would 
oppose  those  of  Mr.  Say,  and  Mr.  Sis- 
mondi*  The  former  of  these  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Say,  no  slight  authority  With  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  science,  in 
commenting  upon  this  maxim  of  Dr. 
Smith's,  diuentt  firom  it,  as  thus  rigidly 
laid  down,  and  maintains  that  it  is  liable 
to  frequent  modification.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  without 
such  artificial  encouragement,  France  pro- 
bably would  not  have  possessed  her  flou-^ 
rishing  manufacture  of  cloth  and  silk.  Mr. 
Sismondi,  in  his  excellent  work  Sur  la 
Richesse  Commerciale,  goes  Utill  farther, 
and  after  remarking  the  obstinacy  with 
which  capital  adheres  to  those  branches 
of  industry  in  which  it  was  first  embarked, 
and  the  prejudices  which  frequently  exist 
against  directing  it  into  new  channels; 
proposes  that  the  government  of  Fhince 
should  annuallv  set  apart  a  large  sum, 
400,(XM.,  to  be  distriooted  amongst  the 
different  departments,  for  the  purpose  ol^ 
being  advanced  as  circumstances  should 
dictate,  to  those  manufacturers,  whose 
enterprise,  though  ascertained  to  be  pro- 
fitably directed,  was  cramped  and  retard- 
ed from  the  want  of  the  necessary  fund  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

Sir,  the  committee  on  the  employment 
of  the  poor,  to  which  I  have  so  oflten 
alluded,  and  of  which  the  late  respected 
member  for  Portarlington,  Mr.  Ricardo, 
was  a  most  diligentattendant,  have  recom- 
mended in  their  report  the  encouragement 
to  Ireland  that  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
propose;  they  express  themselves  thus, 
'*  your  committee  are  aware,  that  accord* 
inff  to  manv  of  the  received  principles  of 
political  science,  all  artificial  encourage^ 
ments  to  industry  and  production  are 
difficult  to  be  defended,  and  they  are  like- 
wise disposed  to  admit  the  danger  of  pub- 
lic interference  in*  Ireland,  as  tending  to 
make  the  people  of  that  countrv  look  to 
government  and  to  the  legislature  for 
relief,  ratlier  than  to  their  own  industry 
and  their  own  exertions.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  part  of  that  country,  it 
may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  any 
increased  ispplication  of  capital  is  likely  to 
take  place,  so  as  to  give  more  active  em* 
ployment  to  the  people,  until  peace  and 
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tranquillity  are  fully  restored.  If,  as  has 
been  suggested,  tranquillity  can  best  be 
secured  fay  encouraging  industry  among 
the  people,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary 
thai  the  first  step  towards  tlie  attainment 
of  this  object,  should  be  taken  with  the 
aid  of  the  public,  relying  afterwards  on  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  Your  com- 
mittee would,  however,  strictly  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  aiding  local  effort  only. 
But  wherever  works  can  be  undertaken, 
which  on  the  fullest  investigation  are  con* 
sidered  to  be  of  real  utility,  and  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  exceed  the  ordinary  local 
resottroes,  and  where  such  security  can  be 
oiEeredy  as  to  protect  the  pubkc  from 
eventual  loss ;  your  committee  consider, 
that  some  assistance  may  wisely  be  given 
1:^  the  nation  to  stimulate  privafe  exer« 
tions/*  They  then  go  on  to  say,  **  They 
caouot,  however,  conclude  without  again 
expressing  thcfr  opinion,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
improvement  of  their  moral  condition,  are 
essentially  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  that  island,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  mterests  of  the  United  King- 
dom." 

Hecey  then,  Sir,  is  not  only  the  opinion 
of  distinguished  political  economists,^  In 
opjpoaition  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith, 
wnich>  will  probably  be  brought  against 
me,  bat  in  addition  to  it,  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  this  House,  specially  ap* 
pointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  of 
which  the  late  Air.  Ricardo,  whoee  firm 
adiwreoce  on  all  occasions  to  genertd 
mlea  ia  well  known,  was  an  active  and 
diligent  member.  Well  aware  of  what 
that  geatleman's  opinions  were,  and  of  the 
almost  ittfiesible  and  undeviating  strict* 
•ess  wtdi  which  he  followed  out  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  science,  I  confess  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  from  my 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Limerick, 
that  to  every  sentiment  in  that  report  he 
gave  his  fiill  and  entire  acquiescence. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  ad* 
miiting  all  th^tl  have  advanced,  granting 
that  Ireland  is  an  exception  to  all  generm 
rules,  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  in 
that  country  in  which  capital  cao  be  pro- 
fitably eosbarked,  and  I  may  be  ouled 
upon  to  poiot  mit  the  particular  depan- 
asent  of  trade  that  ia  susceptible  «farti&« 
ciil  enooorasement.  If,  •  Sir,  each  an 
appeal  is  made  to  me,  anum«st  the  many 
that  might  be  cited,  I  would  mora  peoa- 
liarl^  aientioa  two,  the  liaheries  aad  the 
Mtivation  of  FlaX|  which  appear  to  ma 


to  preseat  the  widest  fidd  for 
and  the  most  fsvourable  opporttamtiea  i 
carrying  into  successiul  execiacioii.    i 
tuated  as  the  Soutbeco  and  8oush-«i 
tera  districts  of  Ireland  are,  in  tbe  Wcia 
of  almost  inexhaustiblebankaof  fisliyadB 
rably  adapted  for  curing,  and   able  6c 
her  locality  to  avail  henelf  of  the  axte 
sive  markets  to  be  foun4  ia  the  #tV4ffr 
ranean,  and   capable  of  mxppijio^    tk 
wanta  of  every  catholic  cwiaii^,   wbrn 
the  oonsumption  of  fish  natal  neoeaaarili 
be  hrge,  yetsuch  is  her  jgnorsacc,  avco 
her  want  of  capital,  such  her  panorv^  ikaS 
she  has  not  hitherto  profited  liy  Oie  adi 
vantages  which  she  so  pra-eonuaaitly  p» 
sessea.     Nothing  can  exeeed  the  igas* 
ranee  of  the  fishermen,  and  an  intcrrataf 
instance  of  it  is  given  by  the  aaenahcr  fm 
JLetTjf  who  states  that  be  had  oiiuoitiig' 
Ues   of  knowing  that  tbe  fiafaenes  hd 
received  improvement  from  tbe  aoqd«i» 
al  circumstance  of  some  men  frasi  Devoa 
shira  and  Cornwall  being  emplofed  ai 
water«guards  upon  the  coasts  who  ibaad 
the  natives  utterly  unacquaiattd  with  the 
method  of  tying  the  hooka  and  haafling 
the  lines,   and  with  fishinr    ia  dl  in 
brandies.  Thus  much  for  die  igoennoi^ 
and  the  inc^iadty  of  the  peo|»le9ia  thr 
state  they  aro  at  present,  of  throaenibag 
this  species  of  industry.  For  the  pomsi^ 
however,    of   iUustratuig    th^    mtftd 
penury,  their  total   want   of  means  is 
equipping  their  boats,  I  shall  mffition  sai 
instance,  taken  firom  the  vqport  of  tbe 
London  Committee.    It   there  mppetn, 
that  in  the  county  of  Galwi^,  hr'm  ad- 
vance of  827/.  in  small  aumi^  no  Jaaa  tbaa 
two  hundred  and  aeventy-diL  boata,  of 
poor  'fishermen,  were  repweA  and  fitted 
for  the  fishery,  givmg  an  average  oC  ex- 
penditura  of  St  for  each  boat  (  and  dai 
m  the  county  of  Mayo,  through  dm  adop* 
tion  of  the  same  meana,  two  htrndred  am 
seventy-nine  boats  were  seat  to  aen,  atss 
expense  of  771 /•  at  an  average  of  fii.  I5i 
per  boat.     But  what  is  iofinilelj  mm 
satisfactory  to  know,is,  thatthebanefitM 
was  conftrred,  was  not  given  in  the  afas^ 
of  g^taitous  relief,  aadthaaattfae  ties 
the  letter  was  writtea,  oonvaying  the  is* 
formation  contained  in  the  report*  of  thi 
money  that  had  been  advanced  upon  csa* 
dition  of  rapaymeat,  aH  the  instalmesn 
which  had  beoouM  doe  had  been  teptii 
with  fidelity  and  honour. 

Tbe  second  caae  I  mentienad  eft 
braadi  of  mdastry*  not  now'  eristtsig  is 
iheaenth  toany  *(^pee^hatwhiohaB%kt 
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be  called  iolo  action,  ii  ibat  of  tbe  cnltU 
▼ation  of  flax,  for  wfaicb,  perbapi,  Ireland 
ia  better  adaptad  than  anj  other  country. 
Mr.  Oldbaro,  an  eminent  linen  merchant, 
baa  given  in  evidence,  that  three  timet 
the  quantity  actually  grown  ought  to  be 

Sroduced  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  might 
nd  an  ample  demand  for  the  additional 
qaantity,'both  in  the  home  market  and  in 
that  of  Great  Britain.    In  order  to  atcer* 
tain  this  point  correctly,  I  have  procured 
returns  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  of  the 
expense  attending  the  cultivation  of  flax 
in  Doth  these  countries,  and  I  have  endea- 
voured to  adopt  a  similar  course   with 
regard    to  Riga,  but  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  difBcultv  of  estimating 
tbe  value  of  slave  labour,  I  have  found  it 
impracticable  to  obtain  the  information. 
I  have  compared  the  returns  I  have  been 
able  to  procure  with  others  from  diflerent 
counties  in  Ihe  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
and  have  uniformly  found,  that  the  compa- 
rison  of  them  shewed   a   considcrsnle 
balance  in  favour  of  that  country.  I  think, 
however,  it  may  be  made  out  bv  inference, 
that  she  raises  flax  more  chesply  than  any 
othercountry,  from  thissimplefsct,thstai« 
thQugh  the  linen  manufactorv  is  carried  on 
extensiYely,  and  there  is  a  duty,  so  small, 
as  almost  to  allow  it  to  be  taken  to  be  anon- 
existent  quality,  on  the  importation  of  the 
foreign  material,  the  manufacture  is  never- 
theless exclusively  supplied*  with  home- 
srownflax.  From  this  circumstance  we  may 
fsirly  enough  infer  that  the  home-grown-^ 
commodity  is  cheaper  than  the  foreign  ; 
for  whst  is  there,  I  would  ask,  that  should 
induce  the  manufacturer  to  purchase  a 
dear  msterial  at  home  when  be  can  supply 
himself  upon  cheaper  terms  from  abroad, 
and  no  impediment  is  presented  by  the 
legislature,  to  the  free  importation  of  the 
commodity  he  requires.    This  inference, 
however,  stroDg  as  it  is  in  itself,  becomes 
concluNve  when  another  &ct  h  taken  in- 
to consideration.     Ireland  has  hitherto 
produced  flax  at  what  may  be  termed  a 

rioss.  She  baa  always  thrown  away 
jeed,  which  the  Flemish  farmer  has 
been  ia  tbe  habit  of  considering  as  essen- 
tial  to  procure  him  a  profitable  crop,  and 
U  it  only  lately,  that  accidental  circum- 
itsnces  We  led  lo  the  discontinuance  o£ 
•6  ttlorioiis  sjprsctice.  U;  therefore,  for* 
•be  was  enabled  to  compete  upon 
terms  witb  the  foreign  grbwer» 
^i^njeottag  so  ntiiable  a  fMmon  of 
[[I^^VnMQo^lt  ia  but  fair  to  conclude^ 
"^^  •^haoge  of  qfstm 

^^^  *^m% 


troduction  of  a  better  method  of  culture^ 
Ireland  not  only  could  meet  the.foreifsnet 
advantageously,  but  coufd  secure  to  hecr 
self  the  entire  mono»o)y  of  the  ipiirketa 
of  Great  Britain.  But,  I  |nay  be  aske) 
how  it  is  that  with  all  these  ^dvantagef 
Ireland  has  not  possessed  herself  of  thip 
profitable  trade.  Ireland  ia  deficient  ii^ 
the  necessary  skill,  and  she  is  weighed 
down  by  an  M>ject  poverty,  that  prevents 
her  takmg  advantage  of  the  capabilities 
she  possesses,  and  which  cramp^  all  her 
exertions.  I  have  myself  seen  specimens 
of  flax  grown  in  Ireland,  infinitely  sup^ 
rior  to  those  produced  abroad,  but 
which,  from  the  process  they  hsve  been 
subjected  to  have  borne  a  price  far  below 
those  which  were  inferior  to  them  in  qua- 
lity,  but  which  had  undergone  a  better 
method  of  preparation.  It  is  not  by  capi.* 
tal  alone,  it  is  by  jcapital  combined  with 
akill,  that  we  must  hope  to  ameliorate  her 
situation  ;  and  it  is  only  by  holding  out  to 
them  advantages,  that  we  can  induce  per- 
sons of  competent  skitl  to  go  over  and 
rouse  those  energies,  which  at  present  lie 
dormant,  but  which  require  only  com* 
mon  Intelligence  and  exertion  to  be  awak- 
ened, to  spring  into  life  and  vigour. 

I  shall  now,  Sir,  attempt  to.  give  a  shaft 
outline  of  tbe  details  of  the  method  in 
which  I  think  capital  might  be  advantfr^ 
geously  advanced,  and  in  doing  so  I  feel 
myself  under  considerable  difficulty,  both 
from  the  importance  of  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  and  from  the  convictioin  I  am 
uncfer,  that  it  must  be  highly  tedious  and 
wearisome.  .What  I  should  propose  is 
this,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  million 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  cooi- 
missioners,  to  be  distributed  and  lent  oa( 
at  their  discretion,  either  at  a  very  loir 
rate  of  interest,  or  perhaps  at  none^  to  iap 
dividuala  who  would  engage  to  employ  it, 
the.  parties  giving  proper  security  for  Its 
repayment.  The  reason  why  1  should 
propose,  that  it  should  be  given  to  Individ* 
uals  rather  than  that  \i  should  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  public  works  Is, 
that  in  the  one  case  the  einployment  ia 
permanentt  theci^>ital  being  reproductive- 
ly  expended,  while  in  the  other  in* 
stance  the  moment  the  puUie  work  ia 
wm^fitei, .  the  employasent  ia  totally 
withdnnen.  In  the  case  of  public 
works,  distress  ii  eidy  foipendea,  not 
averted  altogether,  and  tt  is  on  thisgroond 
that,^  in  nqr  opinion,  they  are  objection^ 
able  in  Ireland,  where  a  permanent  em^ 
pl^jrment  of  the  population  is  required^  m 
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comiDittee  that  was  appointed  to  ezamiae 
ioto  it  In  182^9  wfaicn  in  recoanoending 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  tha  south  of 
Ireland,  assigns  this  as  the  motive  of  its 
fecommendation;  "  for  wherever  it  has  ob* 
tained  a  footing,  industry,  moral  habits, 
eontentmene,  and  tranquillity  have  foU 
lowed,'*  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  I  am 
don6dent  that  whenever  this  or  any  other 
manufacture  shall  be  established  in  the 
•outl),  the  same  results  will  be  produced^ 
and  It  is  with  that  view  that  I  shall  move, 
<'  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
presenting  an  address  to  his  majesty  that 
ne  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  an 
advance  of  capital,  not  exceeding  the  sum 
ef  one  million,  to  Ireland,  to  be  employed 
in  t  he  provincesof  Munster  and  Oonnaught, 
and  to  appoint  commissioners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  thia  object  into  effect.** 

The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer  com- 
menced by  comphmenting  the  hon.  and 
gallant  member  u|K>n  the  temper  and  be* 
iievolent  feeling  with  which  he  had  intro- 
duced his  motion.  No  man  who  knew  any 
thing  of  the  state  of  Ireland  could  conceal 
from  himself  the  lamentable  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  her  soil,  her  climate,  and 
the^  other  favourabla  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed,  she  was  far  re* 
moved  from  that  state  of  content  and  hap- 
piness to  which  she  was  entitled.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  English  member  to 
llaten'  to  a  statement  which  had  In  view 
die  benefit  of  Ireland,  without  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  promote  thatobiect.  If,  tfiere* 
fore,  he  rightly  understood  the  prdposi* 
tion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  could  not 
witboot  regret  express  an  opinion,'that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  adopt  die  course 
reeommonded-x^it  least  not  m  the  mode 
DOW  submitted*  It  was  perfectly  true, 
that  parliament,  on  many  occasions,  had 
callea  upon  the  public  to  advance  money 
for  the  relief  of  local  dlstreta,  arisnig  from 
peculiar  drcumstances*  Within  a  very 
Khort  period  that  principle  bad  been  acted 
upon,  tio  a  considerable  extent,  in  Ireland, 
Two  Mima  had  been  voted  by  the  House, 
000  of  which  was  veated  ill  the  discretion 
0f  the  lordp-lieutenant,  for  the  relief  of 
dtatrest,  witboot  any  intention  of  oltimate 
iri9|paymeiit ;  the  other  had  been  advanced 
with  the  view  that,  at  a  apecified  period, 
it  ahourd  bo  restored  to  the  public.  As 
to  the  first  species  of  grant,  the  House 
would  feel;  that  however  desirable  It  might 
bo  m4^  peculiar  preas^rei  to  make  ibia 


sort  of  charitable  donation,  it  eaiAA 
justified  but  by  a  case  of  over-ruling 
sity,  which  set  all  principle  at  de 
He  did  not  collect  from  the  hon.  member, 
that  he  had  at  present  any  such  ob|ecc  k 
view,  btit  rattier  that  whateversummight  be 
advanced, should, atsoroe period  or  other, 
be  returned.  Though  he  (the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  hadfre^uendy  heeo  a 
party  to  propositions  of  this  kind,  be  had 
always  felt  considerable  doubts  of  f heir 
policy.    He  fairly  owned  thit  be  enter- 
tained peculiar  doubts  of  th^  policy,  am 
applied  to  Ireland.    He  was  almost  afraid 
of  stattne  his  notions  on  thb  subject,  lest 
those  who   represented   Jlreland   ahoold 
think  that  they  proceeded  from  m  decree 
of  indifference  towards  that  country,  which 
most  assuredly  he  did  not  foel*     Tbey, 
in  truth,  originated  in  a  feeling  perfectiy 
oppoaite— in  the  utmost  anxiety,  chat  if 
Ireland  were  to  be  really  benefitted,  she 
should  be  benefitted  permanently;  and 
that  no  delusive  appearance  of  present 
prosperity  should  be  succeeded  by  grier- 
ous  and  inevitable  disappointment     If 
the  House  were  too  lavish  of  grania  of  this 
kind,  he  was  very  much  afraid  that,  in- 
stead of  inducing  Irish  gentlemen  to  trust 
to  their  own  resources  and  exertions^  and 
to  theenergieaof  theircountry,they  would 
be  led  to  lean  for  aupport  upon  govern- 
ment, and  rely  upon  temporary  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  their  heada  above 
water.    Such  would  be  a  moat  fetal  crrar, 
and  would  atrike  at  the  root  of  proaperiiy. 
Such  a  ayatem  of  advances  most  nod  at 
some  period  or  other;  and  then,  tboat 
who  had  trusted  to  an   unitable  reed, 
would  find  themselves  le«  capable  of 
making  exertions  for  their  own  good,  in 
exact  proportion  as  they  had  been  taoglit 
to  trust  to  the  assbtence  of  paiUamenL 
Aa  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan  also,  it 
appeared  to  him  of  a  very  queationable 
nature.    He  did  not  predaely  onderrtand 
in  what  way  the  hon.  gentleman  intend* 
ed  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  taontj 
to   tfie   fisberiea.     Independent  of  the 
general  principle,  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
ateted  two  objecta  which  he  bad  in  view; 
firat,  the   promotion   of  the  fisheries; 
secondly,  loanf  to  the  proprietors  ^  the 
soil  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  flax.    At 
to  the  firat,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  men* 
tinned  one  or  two  cases  in  which  great 
benefit  had  been  derived  from  special  ad* 
vances ;  and  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer)  would  not  go  to  fer  as  to  aay, 
that,  in  particotor  sitottions,  it  sight  not 
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be  ■dfiiible,  as  it  wm  to  •tot  op  the 
flsheries*  On  one  point  it  was  already  in 
the  power  of  the  lord-lieuteoant,  by  e 

S articular  act,  to  afford  aisiatance  to  the 
iheries ;  vis,  by  the  appropriation  of  5 
or  6,000iL  every  year  for  the  purpose  of 
building  small  piers,  and  making  small 
harbours,  for  the  protection  of  fishing- 
vessels.  This  aid  he  should  be  sorry  to 
see  withheld*  It  was  a  legitimate  object 
of  public  expenditurei  as  no  private  in* 
dividual  could  be  expected  so  to  devote  his 
cepital ;  but  unless  in  some  such  mode, 
he  could  not  understand  in  what  way  this 
hon.  gentleman  proposed,  by  new  loans,  to 
benefit  the  fisheries.  With  regard  to  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  flax  by  advances 
to  lahd-owners,  it  waa  to  be  observed, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  himaelf 
stated,  that  such  advancea  would  be  at- 
tended with  many  and  great  difficulties^ 
with  regard  especially  to  securitT  and  the 
uncertainty  of  re-payment«  He  (the 
cliSDcellor  of  the  Exchequer)  confeased 
that  the  project  appeared  to  nim  imprac- 
ticable. The  want  of  capital  in  Ireland 
mrcme  from  the  want  of  security.  Were  it 
otherwise,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  flow  into  Ireland  fui 
ftselyaslt  haddone  into  Scotland*  In  those 
parts  of  Ireland  to  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
snaia  had  alluded,  the  soil  was  cultivated 
iDore  or  less,  and  applied  to  the  ^wth 
of  com.  The  growth  of  com  required  as 
mocfa  capital  as  the  ^owth  of  flax ;  and 
if  flax  were  not  cultivated,  it  must  arise 
IVom  the  fact,  that  it  could  not  be  so  pro* 
fitably  grown  as  other  sorts  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  Irdsnd  at  nreaent  grew 
all  the  flax  she  used,  but  die  not  in  point 
of  fact  supply  the  Enf^lish  and  Scotch 
markets,  the  whole  of  which  was  imported. 
He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  necessary  to 
argue  this  matter  further.  Every  body 
mast  feel  that  it  was  tery  little  deMrabM 
that  pariiament  should  interfere  at  all  by 
lendiii|[  mooey.  Such  a  course  most  have 
a  most  injurious  tendency,  if  adopted  at  all 
OB  a  general  principle*  Aoother  view  of 
the  stibjeet  was  very  embarrassmg.  If 
money  wem  lent  to  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
a  great  temptation  would  be  afforded  to 
them  to  pay  off  their  mortgages  and  other 
encumbiaooes;  and  thus  a  nostile  collision 
would  be  produced  between  the  jjovenw 
ment  and  the  parties  who  were  desnrous  of 
assistance.  This  subject  bad  been^fom 
^^scttssed  with  reference  to  loans  hy^^ 
vtmment  on  mortg^e,  and  it  certainly 
Ud  aot  been  fafoivably  reoeifd|i«od  he 


had  alwaya  thooght  it  liable  to  mmtm^ 
rious  objections.  In  stating  the  grounds 
on  whicli  he  resisted  this  motion,  he  was 
anxious  not  to  appear  to  press  them  with 
any  undue  degree  of  earnestness  or 
warmth,  because  he  felt  a  strong  indispop 
sition  to  oppose  a  laudable  and  important 
object.  He  hoped  .that  those  more  dl* 
rectly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land would  not  impute  bis  objections  te 
any  motive  but  a  sincere  desire  to  profi 
mote  the  permanent  welfare  of  that  island. 
Parliament  had  always  willingly  lent  itself 
to  every  suggestion  for  the  improvement 
of  Ireland,  by  the  removal  of  taxes  and 
the  abolition  of  reatrictions  upon  com* 
merce.  Such  a  course  could  not  possibly 
do  harm,  and  all  practical  experience 
shewed,  that  great  good  must  inevitably 
follow  from  such  a  proceeding.  Perma* 
nent  advantage  woiud  thus  be  promoted, 
instead  of  adopting  a  system  attended 
with  temporary  improvement,  but  ulti- 
mate disappointment.  According  to  tlie 
•uggestioo  of  the  hon.  oentleman,  the 
House  would  only  end  where  it  b^an; 
thou^  it  might  nroceed  on  this  objeotioii* 
ahle  course,  untu  it  was  absolutely  driven 
to  abandon  it.  As  he  was  anxlpus  thai 
the  House  should  not  involve  itself  in  .aa 
imdertakiag  of  so  much  difficulty,  and 

E Regnant  with  so  many   disadvantsge^ 
e  should  qpndttde  with  moving  the  pre- 
vious question* 

Captain  Jfekrb  jco^pktnedt  that  the 
r^t  horn  gentlemap  had  o^pletelj 
misunderstood  him.  He  meant  that 
money  should  be  advaimed  to  any  nmna* 
fiuUorer  or  other  person  engaged  m  fr^de^ 
who  could  give  the  necessary  security* 
He  also  wished  the  fisheries  to  be  aidM* 
predsafy  in  the  same  way  that  sums  were 
applied  m  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
years  1817  and  1822. 

Lord  Mkarp  agreed,  that  the  wapt  of 
capital  in  Irelaad  was  one  of  the  principal 
caasesb  though  not  perhaps  the  sple  cauae» 
of  the  preaent  condition  of  Irehmd.  Every 
measure,  thereibre,  which  encouraged  tfaie 
influx  of  money,  ought  to  he  raadily  adop- 
ted. The  general  rule  certainly  was,  thai 
capital  should  not  be  foaoed  out  of  the 
channel  in  which  it  would  oatumlly 
flow;  but,  in  this,  iostimce,  it  was  to  be 
remembeaed  that  capital  had  bfaa  upna* 
tmrally  forced  out  of  lieland,  and  that 
some  ipeasur^  ^ifght  to  be  ad<qpt^  ,to 
restore  it.  \%  was  aiiiguhu'  to  tee  that 
while  capital-went  to  fieadeo  and  Pevii» 
and  to  ffery  quarter  of  Iha  wfrldp  (i  mv* 
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ned  81  It  were  from  Ireland,  although  that 
country  aiibrded  iuck  ample  means  for 
it!  employment.  He  should  therefore 
wish  to  see  an  alteration  in  the  system, 
and  encouragement  held  out  for  the  in- 
Testment  of  capital,  where  its  application 
might  be  productire  of  so  many  advan- 
tages* There  was,  hi  his  opinion,  no 
weight  In  the  objection  of  his  right  hon^ 
friend,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer-* 
that  if  capital  was  ad? anced  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  in  the  way  proposea,  It 
would  induce  them  to  depend  rather  on 
ffOTemiiient  than  on  their  own  resources. 
The  fact  was,  they  had  no  resources  on 
which  they  could  depend,  unless  they 
were  aided  by  government  In  some  such 
way  as  was  now  suggested.  Ireland  he 
looked  upon  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a 
fiirm  which  was  very  rich,  but  out  of  con- 
dition. To  render  such  afsrm  productive, 
the  application  of  capital  was  necessary ; 
and  tne  skilful  farmer  would  not  consider 
Ae  present  expense  of  bringing  it  into 
condition  as  money  lost;  confldent  that 
ultimately  the  result  must  be  highly  pro- 
fitable. In  the  same  way  should  Ireland 
be  treated  at  the  present  moment.  All 
taxes  on  consumption  should  be  removed, 
and  every  method  adopted  to  render  living 
as  cheap  there  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  In  a  country  where  labour  was 
so  cheap,  living  might,  with  a  very  little 
present  sacrifice  on  the. part  of  England, 
be  made  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  m  any 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  if 
that  were  effected,  people  who  now  resort- 
ed to  foreign  countries  for  cheap  living, 
would  spend  their  money  in  a  country 
where  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  nug^t  be  procured  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  Tnere  might  at  first  be 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies ;  but 
those  difficulties  would  soon  be  overcome. 
It  certainly  appear^  extraordinary  that 
greater  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the 
fisheries  in  Ireland;  and  although  the 
duties  applicable  to  them  were  returnable' 
in  drawbacks,  the  poor  could  not  always 
take  advantage  of  the  privilef^.  With 
regard  to  loans  to  landta  proprietors  and 
others,  it  might,  in  some  cases,  be  im- 
practicable to  obtam  the  necessary  secu- 
rities; but,  wherever  they  could  be  given, 
the  advances,  he  thought,  ought  to  be; 
made.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House 
further  on  the  question  than  to  say,  that 
bo  cordially  approved  the  principle  of  the 
noCfoD,  and  timt  he  had'nof  heard,  in  the 
■pwcli  Qf  tke  right  hoD,  gentlemaDi  any 


thing  to  induce  him  to  alter  that  opinion. 
Mr.  <7oAn  SmUh  said,  he  had  never  hetud 
the  right  hen.  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer so  weak  in  his  argumentSs^  or  se 
little  eloquent  in  his  mode  of  umn^  tbem, 
as  on  the  present  occasion.     Tnis  he  at- 
tributed to  the  difficulties  in  which    the 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  have    found 
himself  placed  in  his  oppoutioa  to   the 
proposea   measure.    He  was  willing  to 
give  the  right  hon.  gentlemsn  credit  for 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions  and  tbe 
liberality  of  his  views  towards  Ireland^  but, 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  thou^t  that 
his  views  were  quite  mistaken.     Ae  mata 
objection  which  he  had  urged  to  the  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  friend  was,  that  h 
would  encourage  the  people  of  Irdand  to 
look  up  to  government,  and  not  to  trust 
to  their  own  resources.      Bat    let   t/ie 
House  see  what  had  been  the  efiect  o( 
similar  advances  in  this  country.    He  was 
himself,  at  the  present  moment,  a  cook- 
missioner  under  an  act  of  parliament  fot 
granting  advances  of  money  for  the  buM* 
ing  of  bridges,  the  making  of  roadi,  and 
other  public  works.    The  money  was  lent 
on  good  security,  and  sums  to  a  conadtt- 
able  amount  had  been  so  granted.    Hs 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  a  com- 
missioner under  a  similar  act  of  parlis- 
ment ;  but  he  would  ask,  had  it  eyer  been 
heard  that  such  advances  had  produced 
in  the  people  of  this  country  a  diq;xMitio& 
to  depend  on  government  rather  than  oo 
their  own  resources?    Why  not,  then, 
advance  money  to  Ireland  In  a  simOsr 
manner?    Ireland  deserved  much  from 
this  country ;  and  she  had  received  but 
little.    It  was  true  we  had  materially  a»- 
sisted  her  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  for  which 
she  was    truly  grateful;    but  we  were 
bound  to  do  more.    If  public  money  had 
been  advanced  with  good  effect  in  Eng* 
land  td  parry  on  several  works,  why  might 
not  the  same  result  be  expected  froa 
similar  advances  in  Ireland?  He  had  seen 
the  good  effect  qf  such  advances  in  many 
parts  of  this  country.    He  knew  many 
individuals  who  were  gentlemen  of  fortune 
now,  who  were  not  gentlemen  of  fortune 
before  such   advances  were  made*    He 
could  not  see,  therefore,  any  weichi  in 
the  objection  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  genuemso 
to  the  present  proposition.   He  had  bad 
an  opportunity  of  Knowing  the  good  e^ 
fects  which  bad  been  produced  by  the 
loans  advanced  by  the  I^ondon  Associ- 
ation for  the  advance  of  moner  by  waf 
of  loan  for  the  encouragement  or  agricm- 
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lure  itk  Irdand.  Small  sumt  had  been  ad* 
vanced  to  many  indiTidiialiabo  for  tbepur^ 
chase  of  iroplemeoU  of  induttry.  Or  what 
waf  the  same  tBiog,  those  implements  had 
been  supplied  to  them  to  be  paid  for  by 
instalmentSy  which  instalments  he  could 
state  had  been  regularlv  paid ;  so  far  from 
making  the  people  look  up  to  government 
as  their  only  resource,  such  wances  in- 
duced them  to  depend  rather  on  the  efforts 
of  their  own  industrVf  when  they  found 
how  beneficisl  it  had  been  made  to  them* 
Allusion  had  been  made  by  his  hon*  friend 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland. 
He  (Mr.  S.)  could  state— and  it  was  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  benefits  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  advance  of  small 
suras  for  the  encouragement  of  .industry— 
that  he  had,  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Duggan,  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  there 
were  then  124p  fishing  boats,  belonging 
to  persons  in  his  parish,  which  were  ren- 
dered wholly  nscless  by  the  inability  of 
Uie  parties  to  fit  them  out.  The  reverend 
gentleman^«>than  whom  a  better  man  did 
not  exist,  if  he  might  judge  from  his 
indefatigidile  exertions  for  tne  relief  of 
hb  poor  parishioners— stated  this  fact, 
and  added,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  funds,  these  boats  had  not  been 
used  from  f  Mav  to  the  month  of  October. 
Though  he  had  not  asked  for  money,  100/. 
were  sent  to  him;  and,  by  a  judicious 
application  of  82/.  of  it,  he  had  enabled 
the  owners  of  those  boats  to  fit  them  out, 
and  thereby  provide  a  subsistence  for 
S40  persons  who  had  been  depending  on 
them  for  support.  Was  not  this,  he  would 
ask,  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  those  ad- 
vances! He  had  read  many  thousand 
letters,  and  obtained  much  personal  in- 
fbrmatten  from  Ireland;  and,  if  he  knew 
tbat  if  he  was  within  half  an  hour  of  his 
death,  he  sl^ould  still  assert,  that  unless  the 
whole  policy  of  this  country  towards 
Ireland  were  changed,  events  were  in 
prospect,  which  might  dru^  down  this 
great  and  powerful  country  from  the  lofty 
station  she  had  so  lonig  filled.  By  a  dif- 
ferent system,  Ireland,  at  present  a  source 
of  weakness,  misht  be  converted  into  a 
source  of  strength  and  power. 
Mr.  GoMum  observed,  that  thehon.  mem- 
ber for  Midhurst  had  remarked,  that  Jiis 
right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  nbt*been  as  eloquent  on  this 
occasion  as  on  others;  and  he  had  sittri- 
buted  it  to  the  mode  d^argument  he  bad 


adopted.  Now,  his  nght  hon.  frieadhai' 
expressly  stated  hia  readiness  to  eoneor 
in  any  measure  which  might  be  favourable 
to  the  interests^of  Ireland;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  present  was  one  of  that 
description.    For  bis  own  part,  it  would 
give  him  the  greatest  satlsfiiction  to  be 
able  to  state  on  his  return  to  that  country, 
that  he  had  procured  from  parliament,  or 
assisted  in  procuring,  a  grant  of  a  millioa 
of  money,  to  be  appli^  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  Irish  industry ;  and  he  would 
most  cordially  concur  in  the  proposition 
if  he  thought  it  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  such  beneficial  resulu  as  had  been 
stated.    It  was  but  itistice  to  the  present 
lord-lieutenant  of  IreUmd  to  state,  that 
he  was  disposed  to  carry  such  a  measure 
into  effect,  and  that  he  had  tried  it,  aa 
far  as  it  was  practicable;  but  he  had  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  it,  when  it  waa 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  attended  with 
-the  results  which  had  been  anticipated. 
The  hon.  member  had  stated,  that  aeta 
had  passed  for  granting  sums  of  money, 
by  way  of  loan.  Tor  carrying  on  particular 
works  in  England;  but,  if  the  hon.  member 
had  read  those  acts  of  parliament,  he 
would  have  found,  that,  at  the  time  that 
a  million  had  been  granted  for  such  pur- 
poses in  this  country,  500,000{.  had  been 
advanced  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Ireland* 
This  was  not  intended  as  a  permanent 
system  of  government,  but  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  to  meet  particular  emer- 
gencies.   Indeed,  for  a  certain  period,- 
scarcely  a  session  had  passed,  in  which 
particular  sums  had  not  been  so  applied. 
It  had  also  been  enacted,  as  an  encou- 
ragement for  the  application  of  capital 
to  works  in  Ireland,  that  any  person  who 
should  embark  bis  capital  in  public  works 
in  that  ooontry,  should  be  allowed  the 
interest  on  that  capital  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  jrears.    It  might  now  be  worth 
while  to  inquire,  what  had  been  the  resnll 
of  those  advances.    One  grant  had  been 
applied  as  advances  for  the  encourase- 
ment  of  trade  and  manufiMtures.    After 
some  time,  a  eommtssion  waa  afmointed 
to  inquire  into  theeftct  of  those  advanoce* 
The  commissioii  consisted  of  men  above 
all  suspicton-7-men  of  the  highest  charae* 
ter  for  integrity  and  iropartidity-— men  of 
diffsreot  religions,  but  of  no  political 
bias:  by  these  it  was  represented  to  go- 
vernment, that  they  con^dered,  under  all 
the  circumstances^  the  SMlvances  or  loena 
to  be  working  rather  an  injury  than  a  be- , 
nefit  to. the  country;  that  those  to  whoaa 
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lli^'toaiM  hAd  btfea  advtneedi  tod' who 
wer6  tfiMt  anxious  m  leekm^  for  then, 
were  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  without 
any  capital  of  their  own,  were  anxious 
to  compete  with  those  who  worked  their 
own  capital;  and  that  the  low  rate  of 
interest  at  which  the  loans  were  obtained 
enabled  them  to'  do  this  the  more  easily. 
Under  these  circumstances*  the  lord- 
lieutenant  determined  to  withdraw  such 
adTances,  and  to  confine  them  in  future 
to  public  works  only.  He  feared  that  a 
similar  fitte  would  attend  the  loans  which 
might  be  advanced  under  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member,  should  the  House 'sffree 
to  it.  He  would  not  go  to  the  detaiw  of 
tiie  hon.  member's  motfod,  for  it  was 
rather  to  the  principle  that  he  objected ; 
but  one  objection  would  be,  that  govern- 
ment must  resort  to  means  of  severity  to 
recover  those  loans,  if  any  difficulty  oc- 
curred. It  would  have  the  preference  of 
all  other  creditors,  and  recover  by  the 
process  of  extents.  This  would  cause  the 
other  ereditors  to  withdraw  the  money 
doe  to  them,  by  every  possible' means; 
and  the  consequence  must  be,  that  go- 
iremment  most  either  forego  the  debts 
which  might  be  doe  to  them,  or  by  pro- 
ceeding for  them,  produce  a  greater 
inconvenience.  It  was  true  that  a  part 
of  the  mone^  already  granted  by  parlia- 
ment was  still  fn  the  hands  of  tn€f  Irish 
geremment  i  and  any  addition  to  it  at 
present  would  be  only  holding  out  hopes 
which  it  miglft  not  be  possible  to  realize. 
Without  going  into  the  other  points  of 
the  hon.  member's  speech,  he  would  state 
tiiat  the  ground  on  which  he  concurred 
with  hh  right  hon.  friend  in  opposmg  the 
motion,  was  the  inexpediency  of  advanc- 
ing funds  to  the  people,  which  could  not 
be  permanently  kept  up,  and  which,  as 
he  had  observed,  would  ^ive  rise  to  hopes 
whidf' could  not  be  realiaied.  There  was 
oM*Othelr  topic  to  which  he  would  allude. 
Prom  Ih^  conditio^  of  Ireland,  from  the 
yety  nature  of  the  food  on  which  the 
popuktion  was  supported^  it  was  impos- 
sible that  emtogeoci^  should  not  arise, 
when  parliament  would  be  called  on  to 
afbrd  assistance  to  Ireland,  to  preserve 
the  people  from  the  effects  of  famine. 
It  was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  those  on 
whom  tfaie  doty  might  be  impoaed  of  thtis 
eaUing  for  the  KberaT  assidtaaee  of  pariia- 
iBOiitA  ^^  pref^ant  the  disposition  ^firom 
growhig  op,  of  coBsideriag  a  recouM  to 
n  afloime  io  ordiaanr  cases. 
'  Vtt.  apritigBiaiwmap there  weio  sefonJ 


mcftives  which  should  induce  the  membcn 
for  Ireland  to  leave  the'discusaion  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  for  Eng^Iand,  bst 
there  were  somejparticular  consideratfori 
which  inclined  him  to  trouble  the  Hoosb 
The  chief  of  these  was,  thai  be  bmd  had 
the  honour  of  moving  for  the  appoiotmeot 
of  the  committee,  on  the  report  of  wludk 
his  hon.  friend  had  founded  hk  motion. 
In  that  report  the  principle  was  hud  down, 
that  cases  might  arise,  m  which  it  wotM 
be  beneficial  for  the  govemaieDt  to  mtep 
forward,  and  advance  sums  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people  of  Ireland.    That 
principle  was  brought  to  an  iaane  bj  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  secretarr*    what 
was  it  that  the  secretary  of  the  Iridi  go> 
vemment  now  told  them?      Tfaet  they 
had  to  look  forward  as  a  matter  of  oonns 
to  the  occurrence  of  fandoe  in  Irdaod; 
and  that  therefore  they  should  tKVC  mfefw 
fere  when  a  necessity  less  thair  fiunine 
existed.    The  Irish  govemnoent  expected 
Starvation  for  the  people,  and  when  star- 
vation came,  the  people  niigfac  expect 
rehef.    Nothings  he  thought,  coo/d  he 
more  misdhievous  than  this  avowal  What 
was  the  plan  proposed  by  his  boo.  fnend, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  right  boo. 
secretar;|r?  The  right  hon.  secnetary  saHi 
««  wart' tiir the  pebple  are  atafving,  and 
then  we'll   relieve    them.**     His   hoe.    . 
fW^nd  said,  «<  let  us  take  mesaares  to   I 
prevent  starvation  from  coming  amongst    - 
them.*'     His  hon.  friend  asserted,  thai 
there  were  the  means  of  employing  ti^ 
peoplie,  and  that  by  removing  the  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  their  powera^  they 
mi^bt  prevent  the  need  of  eleenosynarj 
relief;    In  the  speech  of  the  right  hoo.  . 

fentleman  there  was  this  inconriatency. 
ie  deprecated  the  granting  of  deemoay- 
nary  relief— he  could  not  do  so  more  : 
strongly  than  he  (Mr.  S.  R.}  did.  But 
the  nght  hon.  secretary  in  condonoa, 
held  out  the  anticipation,  not  only  of  the 
evil  of  grantihg  eleemosynary  rmef,  but 
of  having  it  accompanied  by  the  mors 
terrible  evil  of  famine.  It  was  weO  fir 
them,  surely,  to  inoidre  whether  the 
terrible  calamity  could  not  be  averted. 
The  House  should  not  suppose  that  thqr 
had  to  contend  with*  a  disposition  oe  the 
part  of  the  Irish  pebple  to  receive  At» 
raosynary  relie£  The  funds  pot  at  te 
dbpiosal  of  the  lord  lieotenant  by  par* 
Imeatt'  in  order  to  aiftrd  reUef  lo  the 
poor,  |iafl  beeh  retomeo  meoipioyed. 
His  boo.  Mend,'  too  (Mr;  J.  SnAE],  who 
coDoecies  wtttt   irsmwi  pj  tw 
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•trongeit  ties,  and  to  whom  ho  hoped 
Ireland  would  one  day  have  an  opportn- 
nity  of  showing,  the  gratitude  she  feh^ 
could  tell  tbeois  that  when  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  considerahle 
8uma  in  the  hands  of  th^ir  correspondents 
ID  Irelaodf  the  money  was  returned  to 
them  with  this  declaration— <<  We  do  not 
want  eleemosynary  relief;  the  funds  were 
put  at  our  disposal  to  keep  the  peasantry 
from  stanrine»  and  we  now  wish  to  return 
it  to  yoo**  rhear!].    The  right  hon.  se- 
cretary had  contended,  that  perUamelit 
had  uniformly  acted  upon  the  principle, 
that  extraordinary  efforts  in  the  wsy  of 
pecuniary  grants  were  only  to  be  made  to 
meet  eatraordinary  emergencies  of  want. 
How  could  the  ri^ht  hon.  secretary  main^ 
lain  this  position  m  the  face  oi  the  com- 
mianon  which  still  existed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  puhlic  works  in  Ireland? 
ThaS  commission  still  existed ;  the  money 
was  in  its  hands ;.  the  ^tem  was  hi  force. 
There    were-  two    examples    which   he 
begged  to  lay  before  the  Hoose,  of  the 
practical  utility  of  those   advances   of 
moneyi  of  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
motion  to  extend  the  benefits  more  widely. 
The  first  was  effiscted  by  a  gentleman, 
well   known  to  many  members  of  that 
Hou«e,  Mr.  Stridcland.    This  gentleman 
found  that  a  great  obstacle  to  the  culti- 
^mtion  of  flax  by  the  peasantry  was  the 
difBculiy  of  procuring  S€«d.    He  therefore 
expended  1,000/.  in  flax  seed,  which  he 
advanoed  to  the  peasantry,  not  as  a  gifV, 
but  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  repaid  when 
they  gathered  in  their  harvest.    In  this 
manner  the  peasantry  were  enabled  to  get 
for  5f •  a  (|ttantity  or  seed  equal  to  what 
ihey  would  have  otherwise  procured  for 
I5i.    The  effed  was,  that  when  the  whole 
expenses  were  paid  of  seed,  rent,  tithe, 
&0.  there  was  a  return  of  profit  earned  by 
the  industry  of  this  people  of  21,O002. 
from  this  aqyance  of  1000/*    And  it  was 
not  the  least  gratiMng  drcamstance  in 
the  narmtive,  that  Air.  StricUandhadbeen 
repaid  the  whole  of  the  1000/.  with  the 
exoeption  of  40/.  which  had  only  to  be 
called  for  to  be  obtained.    How   many 
other  ]^entlemen   were   there    with  the 
same  disposition  as  Mr.  Strickland/ and 
who  had  not  she  means  of  making  the 
same  advance  ?    There  was  .another  case 
^ich,  io  a  few  dayst  would  be  on  the 
^le  of  the  House,  in  a  regular  way,  but 
pashoold  taike-the  liberty  of  anticipating 
^  Ihe  first  case  he  had  mentioned  shew- 
w?T  ^^'''^^^  ^  encouraging  the 


cultivation  of  flax;  the  second  would 
shew  the  benefit  derived  from  the  promo^ 
tion  of  public  works.  He  would  I'ead  a 
part  of  the  report  from  one  of  the 
engineers  employed  by  government, 
Mr.  Nimmo.  The  road  that  was  re- 
ferred to  was  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  South- West  district  of  Ireland.  Idr. 
Nimmo  spoke  in  the  following  terms: 
**  I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without 
alluding  to  the  rapid  improvement  which  is 
taking  place  in  this  district  since  the  con* 
struction  of  this  road.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  hardly  a  plough,  car,  or  car- 
riage of  any  kind;  butter,  the  only 
Srodoce,  was  carried  to  Cork  on  horse- 
ack;  there  was  not  a  decent  public-house 
and  I  think  only  one  house  slated  in  the 
village ;  the  rest  a  few  scattered  cabins; 
the  nearest  post-office  thirty  miles  distant. 
Since  the  new  road  was  made,  there  are 
(in  three  years)  built  upwards  of  twenty 
respectable  two-story  houses,  slated  and 
plastered,  with  good  sashed  windows; 
more  than  an  equal  number  of  lots  for 
building  are  taken;  a  respectable  shop, 
with  doth,  hardware,  and  groceries ;  a 
comfortable  inn,  a  post-office,  chapel, 
a  quay,  covered  with  limestone  brought  as 
a  return  freight :  a  salt  work  ;  two  stores 
preparing  for  purchasing  oats,  and  a  con* 
stdersble  traffic  in  linen  and  yarn ;  forty 
cars  and  carts.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
continusnce  of  the  prosperity  of  tbil  place 
and  of  the  consequent  improvement  of  the 
whole  barony.^'  When  they  saw  so  small 
an  expenditure  of  capital  as  that  necessary 
for  the  openine  of  a  road  had  produced 
such  an  effect,  he  thought  they  could  not 
baveja  more  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
themotionbeforetbem.  Before  hesatdown 
he  begged  to  observe,  that  in  the  com*' 
mittee  last  year,  he  had  pledged  himself 
at  some  future  time  to  bring  the  subjecft 
of  the  emplmnent  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
before  the  House,  by  moving  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  committee.  It  had  been  hia 
mtention  to  have  done  so  this  session,  and 
if  he  had  abstained  firom  it,  it  was  only  on 
account  of  the  notice  of  the  present 
motion  given  by  his  hon.  firiend,  convinced 
as  he  was  thai  the  subject  could  not  be  in 
better  hands. 

Mr.  GoMum  denied  that  he  hsd  ever 
stated  that  the  government  should  not 
interfere,  except  when  the  people  were 
threatened  with  starvation.    He  had  said 


that,  considering  that  public  works  were  at 
present  going  on  in  Ireland  at  the  expense 
of  the  pwlsc,  'and  which  it  was  pecessary 
2  1 
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to  havecompletedi  he  tbought  ii  wM  not 
necessary  to  call  oo  parliament  to  make 
additional  grants  without  any  special 
object. 

Air.  S.  Rice  expressed  his  regret,  if  he 
had  in  any  way  misrepresented  the  nght 
hon.  secretary.  He  acknowledged  wat 
the  right  hon.  secretary  had  shown  nieri« 
torious  zeai  in  the  promotion  of  the  em« 
ployment  of  the  poor;  but  he  had  conceiv- 
ed that  his  speech  went  not  only  to  objecl 
to  the  motion  of  hia  hon.  friend,  but  to 
impugn  the  principle  of  the  right  hon. 
aecretary's  own  praiseworthy  eKertiona. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  as  he 
had  been  accidentally  absent  frooi  the 
House  during  the  conclusionof  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  (the  member  for  Limerick),  he 
was  not  ablei  of  his  own  knowledge,  to 
state  whether  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
made  the  assertion  imputed  to  him;  but 
from  all  he  knew  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
opinions,  he  was  astonished  at  the  descrip- 
tion,  bv  the  hon«  gentleman,  of  what  had 
fHiUen  frpm  him,  and  he  had  been  gratified 
at  hearing^t  explained  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  taken  for  granted  ii  had 
been   uttered.    The  hon.  eentleman  had 
aif  ued  the  question,  as  if  Uie  bsue  were, 
whether  on  any  occasion,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  absolute  want,  any  pecu- 
niar;f  assistance  should  be.  afforded  by 
pariiaroent  to  the  people  of  Ireland.    But 
this  was  not  the  question.    The  question 
was,  whether,  on  this  occasion,  the  assis- 
tance should  be  afforded,  and  in  the  par- 
ticular manner   proposed   by   the  hon. 
mover.    Favourablv  aa  every  proposition 
professing  to  have  the  relief  of  Ireland  for 
its  object  was  received,  the  proposition 
w^hich  bad  been  submitted  to  them  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  was,  both  by  the  temper 
and  the  manner  of  his  address^-4>oth  by 
its  conception  and  its  execution— calcula- 
ted, to  meet  with  mof*e  than  ordinary 
favour*    He  was  sure,  however,  that  the 
same  temper  and  good  sease  which  the 
hen.  gentleman  had   shewn,   and  which 
ill  a  long,  career  in  {karliament,  would 
reader,  .he   hoped,   his   aervioea   most 
valuable  to  his  country,  would  induce  him 
to  admit,  that  it  was  very  possible  to  differ 
aa  to  tbe  application  of  a  principle  without 
dissoAtiog  from  the  principle  itself.    The 
hfAfc  gentleman  had  atateid   molt  fairiy, 
tlwt  unless  he  could  shew  that  a  peculiar 
crisis  exisied,  and   that  the  pecuaiafy 
assistance  was  calculated  to  aiEsrd  the 


I  peculiar  relief,  his  propoaitaon  USL  lo  tke 
gronad.  Now  ha  (Mr.  C»)  should  contend 
not  only  thatthe  pecuniary  grant  propoeed 
waa  not  calculated  to  aSoni  relief^  bst 
that  it  must  be  productive  of  inocMiveai- 
encies  outweighing  a^y  poaaibW  mdmwoF' 
tages — a  condusion  not  at  all  ahrtgn  by 
any  thmg  which  the  hon.  mendier  for 
Limerick  had  adduced.    What  hsid   the 
hon.  gentleman  stated?  He  had  adduced 
two|u8tanoes«  in  which  the  adnusce  of 
money  (ooeof  theai,bythawaf»DCBCDul^ 
lie  money)  had  beiea  prodnbdieorche 
most  beneficial  results.    In  one  caae,  a 
road  had  been  opened ia  a  boncafiauici; 
and  no  one  could  witfastaad  the  facta 
which  were  adduced  to  show  that  tUa  ad- 
vance of  capital  waa  beoeficiaL    Bat,  was 
it  to  be  argued  that  because  ibk  rosd  hsd 
been  usefd,  it  would  thevefiare  be  expe- 
dient  in  tdl  barren  districta*  and  oader  atf 
circumstances,  to  ^^^^  money  in  the 
formation  of  roads  ?    why  it  waa  notori* 
ous  that,  in  many  districts,  the  asoney 
would  be  thrown  away.   Another  instance 
went  to  prove  that  whertfaa  the  cnhfiatioo 
of  flax  might  be  carried  on  to  eonsidecaUe 
advantage  by  the  peasantry,  an  a&tiace 
of  1000/.  had  been  made,  br  a  laadlocd, 
be  it  recollected,  which  haa  fractified  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  had  prodaoed20,000/« 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenants.    There  car* 
tainly  could  not  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the 
advantage  of  the  advance  of  capital  ia  aa 
individtml  case ;  of  a  more  gratifyiaff  and 
mutually  beneficial  result  of  ahel^^ghaDd 
extended  by  a  landlord  to  hia  teoantSL 
But,   what   waa    the  general  aigninent 
deduced  from  thia  oarticuhr  instanoe  ? 
That  whereaa  a  laniUord  had  been  able, 
beneficially,  to  advance  money  to  hia  ten- 
ants, ergo,  a  loan  should  be  made  to  the 
landed  gentlemen  throughout  Ireland.    It 
appeared   to  him  dear  that  thoqgh    it 
might  be  proper  for  the  govemaieiit  to 
come  forward  dccasionalljr  for  the  rriief 
of  distress,  and  to  contribute  to  public 
works,  it  was  not  expedient  for  it  to  cecae 
forward  as  a  lender  merely,  still  leas  aa  a 
lender  to  the  landed  interest.   The  object, 
it  was  to  be  remembered,  was  not  to  oiaka 
loans  to  the  Mr.  Stricklaads,  who  were 
already  ia  circumstances  whboh  enabled 
them  to  make  advances  to  their  teotnta, 
but  to    those,  who^    though    not  nosr 
able  'to  lend  might  be  verjr  wilUiy  to 
borrow.    NoW|  he  had  a  decided  opuisott 
that  such  a  scheme  was  most  soischiavoiia^ 
and  hia  opiniea  was  the  itrengeri  baeaoae 
ha  had  been  a  eonvert  to  ift;'fiir,  aceocd* 
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iog  to  Um  old  acbge»  all  oonva'U  wete 
the  mtmi  setlow  in  their  bdief.  It  had 
been  hit  fortane,  Iwo  or  three  ^oars  B|p, 
to  look  at  tliit  «ib)ect,  with  a  view  to  its 
application  to  Eo^landi  and  he  bad  then 
tbondhi  that  coaaiderable  meani  of  relief 
wmM  he  alforded  to  the  landed  oroprie- 
lofre  by  iesuiag  a  mud  to  enable  tnem  to 
pay-off  their  roortgaget  and  other  incan* 
branoei.  He  had  eet  oat  with  the  ^ott 
iangulae  oxpectatioaf  of  benefit  A'om 
the  piaa,  and  after  the  most  patient  exa* 
iaiioation,be  had  come  meet  unwillingly  to 
riie  convietkWy  that  the  acheme  was  im- 
|iractioable»  or,  if  practicable^  that  it 
would  be  auichievoas  in  the  highest  de*- 
groe.  Let  them  coovder  the  relation  in 
whichy  under  the  plan  nrpposedt  the  go- 
vemoMnt  would  atano  to  the  laoded 
aiiteiait.  The  creditor  would  tedmicaH? 
be  Che  Crown.  Had  tbeCrown|heasked» 
the  same  prerogatives  In  Iretand  as  it  had 
in  England  for  the  reooTory  of  its  debts ; 
and,  if  it  had.  could  there  be  anything 
wore  inconvenient  than  the  relation  in 
which  the  landlords  would  stand  to  the 
Crown?  Who  were  the  persons  who 
would  beooaie  bound  to  the  Crown  ?  Not 
the  Mr.  Striddands,  but  the  less  opulent, 
or  less  provident,  landlords,  who,  without 
BoesAs  of  their  own,  would  be  willing  to 
bacoaae  bound  for  the  sums  to  be  advan* 
eed  to  their  tenants.  They  must  become 
debtoie  to  the  Crown  (  for^  unfortunately, 
there  could  not  be  a  lender  without  a  debt- 
or. It  was  remarked  by  the  **  Spectator," 
or  some  other  essayist,  how  remarkably 
the  person  who  advanced  money  changed 
his  character— that  nothing  was  so  amiable 
as  a  lender,  while  nothing  wa  so  odious  as 
a  creditor ;  that  we  went  cap  in  hand  to  a 
lender,  admiring  hb  liberality  and  genero- 
sity, whQe,  in  a  year  er  two,  when  he 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  creditor,  we 
dreaded  to  see  his  ihee.  Yet  theie  were 
the  same  individuals  in  diArent  stages  of 
their  progress.  The  Crown,  too,  must  so 
change  its  character ;  and  unlen  loans 
were  to  be  a  oleak  fbr  gifts  (and  be  would 
not  say  whether  a  free  aift  onct  for  all 
would  not  be  preferaole  to  a  perpetual 
suocesnon  of  loans)  the  Crown  most 
aome  to  demand  payment.  The  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  woilld  be  very  inconve* 
nlen^  not  only  Io  the  borrower  but  to  aU 
the  ereditors  of  the  bono wer.  Itatepped 
in  before  them  alk  Suoh  a  scheme  would 
place  the  landlords  in  a  state  very  iaeon* 
venienltotheaaselvesiveryinconsisteatwith 
their  iadapendeneei  and  veiy  faijoriottS»  if 


not  ruinous,  to  tliose  who  were  their  pre- 
vious creditors.  These  were  the  reasons 
which  bad  unwillinglydiverted  him  from  the 
application  of  such  a  phin  in  Eoglmd,  and 
which  would  render  nim  still  more  deci« 
dedly  averse  to  it  la  the  case  of  Irdand. 
As  to  the  other,  and  less  objectionable, 
part  of  die  propesaWto  advance  a  sum 
m  aid  of  public  works,  they  had  to  recol- 
lect, that  tliere  were  sums  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government  not  yet  expended:  and 
therefore,  though  be  felt  most  unwilling 
to  throw  cold  water  on  any  plan,  sincerely 
intended,  ashebelieved  the  present  to  he, 
for  the  faieneiSt  of  Ireland,  he  felt  himself 
compelled  to  dissent  from  the  motion. 

Mr.  MtAerhff  in  r^lv  to  the  objection 
just  urged  by  the  right  hon.  secretary, 
said,  that  there  had  been  repeated  in^ 
stances  in  which  loans  had  been  made  by 
the  government  to  individuals,  with  ac- 
knowledged advantages  to  the  country ; 
yet  these  individuate  had  been  placed  in 
that  very  position  with  respect  to  the 
Crown,  which  Uie  right  hon.  secretsry 
now  contended  was  a  suflcient  objection 
to  the  plan  of  his  hon.  rdtitive.  The  right 
hon.  secretary  had  rested  hift  objections 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  plan  was  to 
lend  money  on  landed  security.  Not  so. 
It  was  a  plan  to  advance  money  for 
spedfio  purposes.  His  honourable  relative 
bad  adverted  to  districts  of  Ireland,  where 
the  people  were  even  now  in  a  state  of 
starvation—where  rebellions  had  broken 
out— and  where,  if  the  people  were  not 
employed,  rebellion  woula  break  out  again. 
He  had  himself  received  letters  from  Uiat 
country,  which  described  the  extreme 
misery  in  which  the  people  existed. 
They  could  hardly  be  said  to  subsist. 
They  were  often  unable  to  get  the  5s*  or 
6f.,  or  7f.  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the  seed  of  the  small  plot  whioh  they 
tilled  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground,  out 
of  which  tney  raised  the  potatoes  which 
formed  their  only  food.  The  people  of 
Ireland  asked  (or  capital  to  enable  them 
to  grow  that  matmial,  which  they  were 
now  obliged  to.  purchase  from  other  na- 
tions. They  were  willing  to  work.  There 
were  thousands  of  them  who  were  either 
not  employed  at  all,  or  whose  employ- 
ment was  so  insufficient,  as  to  yield  thmn 
Iktie  more  than  Si.  a  day.  How  could 
it  be  espected  that  they  woidd  be  con- 
tanted  or  happy,  when  they  were  nre- 
vciited,  by  adverse  circumstances,  from 
selling  that  Isbour^  which  was  the  only 
marketable  consmodlty  they  possessed  i 
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,  The  House  had  granted  money  witbont 
heaitaUon  to  buiUT churches  and  to  adorn 
palaces,  and  yet  it  doubted  the-  propriety 
of  making  a  grant  where  it  would  at  least 
be  as  profitably  Employed.  The  Irish 
people/  in  fact,  only  required  a  loan»  by 
which  they  would  be  enabled  to  plant  and 
grow  flax  in  their  own  country  sufScient 
to  employ  those  among  them  who  were 
without  the  means  of  subsistence*  only 
because  they  were  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  labour  rhear,  hear,  hear  !]• 
He  should  support  the  n>otion« 

Colonel  Trench  said,  he  belieted  that 
Uie  gentleman  who  had  been  so  frequently 
alluded  to  that  evening,  was  not  an  Irisli- 
man,  but  an  English  gentleman  superin- 
tending an  estate  almost  ruined  by  English 
attornies.  If  his  example  were  followed 
by  the  male  part  of  the  Irish  gentry,  and 
ir  the  example  of  his  wife  were  imitated 
by  the  resident  Irish  ladies,  the  greatest 
blessings  would  arise  to  that  country,  and 
Ireland  would  soon  be  in  a  very  di^rent 
situation.  It  had  been  said,  that  a  crisis 
would  arrive.  It  should  have  been  said, 
that  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and  that  in 
every  case  where  sympathy  and  kindness 
bad  been  shewn  towards  the  peasantry, 
the  general  situation  of  the  parties  had 
been  materially  improved.  The  Irish 
people  had  warm  hearts  and  generous 
dispositions,  and  even  the  outrages  of 
which  some  of  them  bad  been  guilty, 
arose  less  from  want  of  feeUng,  than  from 
an  overflow  of  warm  feellns,  goaded  on 
to  despair  by  distress  and  famine.  The 
conduct  of  the  resident  gentry  towards 
the  lower  class  of  the  people  had  been 
productive  of  most  mischievous  efiects. 
The  people  of  Ireland  enjoyed  in  no  re- 
spect the  saine  advantages  as  the  people 
of  England.  The  bank  of  Ireland  would 
not  lend  out  its  capital  in  the  same 
manner,  nor  at  the  same  interest,  as  the 
bank  of  England.  The  disUess  of  the 
Irish  resident  gentry  was  so  great  as  to 
exceed  belief.  They  were,  in  many 
instances,  only  the  agents,  and  sometimes 
the  ill-paid  agents,  of  their  own  creditors. 
They  .w^re  not  able  to  adopt  those  im- 
provements which  were  suggested  for  the 
employment  of  their  tenantry,  and  for 
their  own  individual  interest.  On  that 
ground  only  tl^ey  wished  for  an  advance 
of  capital ;  but  he  much  doubted,  if  it  was 
granted,  whether  they  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  it,  as  they  were  not  like  the 
Dutch  or  Scotch  ;  for  though  they  were 
wArm»bei^ted  and  generous^  they  wanted 


Srudence  and  foiesig^ ;  and  hsHi  aocb  a 
istaste  for  trade,  tlmt  thej  woi^d  ratfaer 
their  sons  should  starve  than  s^pprentioe 
them  to  the  first  tradesmen  in  Liondon. 

Mr.  u^bercrombjjf  said,  that  ^rfaen  he 
first  entered  the  House,  be  had  no  iiiteo* 
tion  whatever  of  uttering  his  aeatiuieMs 
on   this   subject,    but  from    what   bad 
occurred,  he  felt  bound  to  atmte  aoaae 
reasons  for  the  vote  which  be  abonid  ^ive 
that  night.    He  was  sorry  to  say^  thai  be 
could  not  vote  for  the  measute  oflua  boo. 
friend,  as  it  waa  now  fransed.     It  had 
been  brought  forward  with  gieal  ibilii^ 
and  uiged  on  the  attention  of  the  HoiMe, 
with  such   ar|pumenti^  and    in   audi  a 
manner,  as  did  infinite  bononr  to  ths 
talents  and  ten^per.of  the  gallant  mover. 
It  was  with  no  inconsiderable  pmn  thst 
he  should   vote  •  against   this   mraimir 
because  he  was  of  opinion,   that  ewny 
proposition,  that  tenaed  to  relieve  the 
distresses  under  which  Ireland  now  la- 
boured,  deserved   the   moat  favourable 
attention.    He  was  fully  convaaoad^  that 
Iceland  owed  less  to  the  liberal  policy  of 
ministers    than    any   other    cooatty  in 
Europe.    The  present  proposition  ceae 
before  the  House  under  very  pecuUsr 
circumstances.    There  was  at  this  ma- 
ment,  a  redundancy  of  capital  in  tbe  En^ 
lish  market— so  great,  indeed,  that  it  cdbU 
not  be  fully  employed ;  and  yet,  ibougk 
England  was  joined  with  a  country  con* 
taining  an  active  population  of  aix  milUoas, 
who  were  areatly  in  want  of  capital,  none 
of  that  redundant  capital  found  km  way 
into  that  country.    Upon  this  statement 
it  was  asked  of  the  government  to  do  that 
which  no  individuds  wouU  do.    If  the 
House  looked  to  what  was,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be,  the  best  criterion  of  tlie 
value    of  property — land,  what  would 
they  observe  ?    Why,  that  though  the 
price  of  land  in  Ireland  was  one-third  lets 
than  in  Enghind,  yet  none  of  the  Enelisk 
•capital  went  there  to  purchase.     What 
could  be  the  oause  of  this  i  .  Did  it  not 
prove  that  in  the  state  of  thinn  there  was 
something  so  dreadful,  as  to  oner  no  hope» 
no  interest,  no  advantage  to  the  spepilat- 
ing  capitalist  ?    To  all  other  paru  of  tbe 
world  did  En^Ii/di  capital  gu-<--but  not  to 
Ireland.     This  fact  aeemed  to  him  to 
plaoe  tbe  aubject  in  such  a  point  of  view„ 
aa  called  for.  the  most  serious  considers 
tion  both  of  the  ministers  and  the  1^^ 
lature.     It  was  a  stete  which  oonld  bo 
the  result  of  nothing  but  a  seriee  of  acta 
of  misgovemmoDt,    Itprored»  that  both 
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person  and  prd^erty  were  in  tuch  -m  state 
of  insecttritjy  as  to  offer  insormountable 
obstacles  to  the  employment  of  capital, 
and  to  disable  any  nan  from  pursuing  a 
course  which  would  be  as  b^eficial  to 
ibe  country  as  it  would,  under  other  cir^ 
cumstancc%  be  profitable  to  himself.  The 
redundant  population  of  Ireland  bad  been 
etated  as  another  source  of  evil,  to  which 
had  been  added  her  internal  commotions^ 
If  he  now  voted  against  granting  any 
relief  to  Ireland,  it  was  because  he  tmHigbt 
tbat,  until  the  obstacles  to  which  he  Sad 
alluded  were  remoTod,  no  capitalist  would 
wentnie  his  property  in  Ireland,  and  that 
until  capital  was  beneficially  employed 
there,  no  one  could  rationally  entertain  a 
hope  of  the  permanent  traoquillitjr  of  the 
country.  It  might  peibaps  ne  said,  that 
it  waa  odd  he  should.make  these  obsenra- 
tions,  and  yet  Tote  aaainst  the  proposition 
of  bin  hon.  friend.  But,  when  he  looked 
to  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  to  the 
large  sum  required  to  be  lent,  and  asked 
himself  what  security  oould  be  offered  for 
Che  loan  ?  The  only  answer  he  was  able 
to  give  was,  the  land.  Now,  it  was  not 
fmrt  of  the  proposition,  that  the  money 
should  be  lent  directly  to  the  landholders, 
for  if  it  were,  he  lAould  at  once  exclaim 
against  it ;  and  yet,  in  lending  it  to  the 
manufiicturers,  the  result  was  the  same. 


pbyment  to  the  raanafscturer»^was  a 
quMtion  which  might  afterwards  be  di»* 
cttwed.  It  would  be  an  exception*  to  the 
general  rule,  made  in  favour  of  Mand 
on  account  of  her  peculiar  circumstances^ 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  if  money  were 
lent  to  the  people  of  Ireland  on  the  plan 
of  the  Irish  committee,  it  would  be  bene* 
fidal  both  to  England  and  Irelsnd ;  to 
the  former,  as  it  would  ofier  her  the  ad-i 
YaatMe  of  capital,  and  to^e  latter,  as  it 
would  promote  a  good  ondentanding  be* 
tween  her  and  the  sister  country.  The 
efibrts  of  the  Irish  committee  proved  diat 
such  a  result  might  be  fairly  anticipated  ; 
and  the  hon.  member  near  him  (Mr.  J« 
Smith)  deserved  the  highest  praise  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  on  that  committee. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  were  involving 
both  themselves  and  the  country  in  in- 
consistencies. They  were  educating  the 
people  of  Irelsnd,  and  t&us  taking  the 
film  off  their  eyes ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  continuing  to  pursue  a  line  of 
pokey  which  must  naturally  tend  to  excite 
irritation.  If  that  policy  were  continued, 
and  capital  were  thus  prevented  from 
finding  its  way  into  Ireland,  and  giving 
the  people  employment,  they  would  be 
the  ready  victims  of  any  who  were  willing 
to  mislead  them.  He  would  not  press 
this  argument  further ;  but,  when  he  ob* 


for  government  could  not  a^brd  to  lend  i  served   the  progress  .  of  education^   he 

could  not  but  feel,  that  unless  govem*- 
ment  accommodated  itself  to  morejiiberal 
principles,  they  were  proceeding  in  a  very 
mistaken  manner,  ana  in  a  most  danger- 
ous path. 

Mr.  MoHck  observed,  that  the  evils  of 
Ireland  arose  from  an  excessive  and  re* 
dundant  population,  and  from  a  want  of 
the  means  to  afibrd  employment  to  the 
people.  Of  these  the  former  was  the 
greater,  and  he  thought  that,  m  some 
measure,  it  might  be  mitigated,  by  giving 
the  peo|rie  di&rent  habiu  of  living. — At 
present,  they  lived,  or  rather  existed,  on 
the  very  lowest  means ;  and  when  those 
fiiiled,  ihrouffh  an  accidental  bad  season, 
they  could  nave  recourse  to  no  other. 
Another  evil  produced  by  these  low  means 
of  subsistence  was,  the  prevalence  of  early 
and  inconsiderate  marriages;  by  which 
poverty  and  wretchedness  were  mtrodueed 
into  a  famil  v»  and  bv  which  a  man  made 
himself  and  his  chiloren  the  slaves  of  the 
hmdlord.  Inthisrespect,thegreatastdifo^ 
enoe  was  observable  between  Irekmd  and 
Scotland.    The  superficial  extent  of  the 


on  mere  peisonal  security ;  and  what 
beyond  penonal  security  could  they  look 
to,  except  to  the  land  ?  Whether,  there- 
fore»  i^  was  lent  on  land  directly,  or 
whether  the  land  was  oiily  pledged  as  a 
collateral  security  for  its  re^payment, 
the  evil  was  the  same,  and  the  rmnedy  by 
the  government  also  would  be  ultimately 
the  same.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  tfaie 
case  appeared  so  plain  to  him,  that  he 
could  not  but  express  his  wonder  at  hear- 
ing the  right  hon.  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  a&Irs,  whose  views  were  generally 
so  clear,  decbre  that  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained the  ideal  or  entered  into  the  cal- 
culation, of  such  a  project.  If  the  ^o* 
vemment  lent  the  money  on  the  secunty 
of  land,  they  would  destroy  the  sale  of 
land  for  a. considerable  time;  for  who, 
under  any  circumscances,  would  think  of 
purchasing  land  pledged  for  a  debt  to  the 
yovermqenty  whose  process  would  follow 
^  into  the  fewnds  of  every  successhre  pur- 
chaser ?  Whether  any  minor  measure  of 
relief  could  be  proposed-^sudi,  for  in- 
stance, ■•  lending  money  to  the  middle 


ri^w^i  for  the  piorpo^  of  afi^rdiag  em-  two  oouBtiias  was  thsi.  sane^  and  yet  in 


the  Diedce  givcOi  m  the 
lion,  Dy  Mr*  PittiDdWfd 
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the  foraMT  die  popohtioa  ^nft  ieveii,  la 
the  latfer  omXj  two  wifioas.  He  did  not 
igree  with  the  ooble  loid  T  Althorp)  who 
had  proposed  to  Cake  of  m  taxes  en  arti** 
clet  of  coDSonpCion ;  for  that  wonld  be  a 
booB  to  IreUvd  at  the  ei^iise  of  the 
other  two  kingdomt.  The  naniilkocurers 
in  Eoghuid  and  Scotland  ooold  not  thee 
oompete  wHh  the  aannfiictio'ers  of  Ire- 
land^ wages  would  be  the  sane  m  all^  bot 
m  one  of  the  three  aJone  the  laboorer 
would  reoeifo  hia  wages  free  from  taxation. 
The  remedies  he  should  propose  would  bo 
to  check  the  tacrease  of  the  population, 
to  gi^e  employment  on  principles  different 
iirom  those  mentioned  that  evening,  to 
Ibibidy  bj  an  act  of  parliament  framed  on 
the  manoer  ^  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
any  penon  bttildtnff  a  cottage  without  a 
oertain  quantity  or  land  attached  to  it,  aa 
the  bnildtng  of  those  mod  cabins  greatly 
leaded  to  the  increase  of  the  pdpulation, 
as  had  been  aatSsfactorilr  shewn  bjr  Mr. 
Mahhua-^to  lay  a  tax  of  a  shilling  hi  the 
pound  by  way  of  land-tax  on  all  absen* 
teest  and  to  introduce  the  English  sys- 
tem of  teming.  The  present  motion^  if 
adopted,  would  only  snbrd  employment 
to  about  40|000  people,  whilst  300,000  or 
400t000  wanted  work.  It  was  therefore 
inadeqoate;  and  besides  that  objeotion, 
ho  disliked  the  principle  of  giving  relief 
to  Ireland^  at  the  direct  expense  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland* 

Mr«  Hutchinson  said,  that  he  did  not 
desire  the  improrement  of  his  native 
country  at  the  direct  expense  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  empire;  out  he  did  put  in 
a  claim  for  justice  and  good  faith  towards 
Ireland.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  English 
gontlemen  were  directing  their  attention 
to  the  state  of  Irdand,  and  he  felt  grate* 
fbl  for  their  exertions.  He  had  been  for 
twenty  years  vainly  endeavoorinff  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  government  mid  the  par- 
liament to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  native  coimtry,  and  contend- 
ing for  that  admission  which  was  at  length 
ao  freely  given ;  namely,  that  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland  must  conduce  to  the 
aeneral  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  that 
her  tranquillity  would  add  to  ita  stability. 
As  long  as  persons  and  property  were  in- 
aecnre  in  Ireland,  so  long  would  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  be 
marred  ana  compromised.  He  bestowed 
hia  wannest  commendations  upon  the  hon. 
mover  of  this  quesdooi  and  aaked  its  op- 
poneatay  if  they  could  deny  that  the  em- 
ployoKOI  of  the  poaMotf y  was  an  iadb- 


psnsaUe  object,  nd  if  tfab  ■aoiioii  did 
not  tend  to  siffiird  some  aipltfjrii'ut? 
He  aeused  this  measuto  bocaoeo  he  aaw 
no  better  offered.  He  had  been  calling 
for  years  for  inquiry,  and  far  relief  for 
the  wretched  popohition  of  Iiektid ;  and 
the  government  were  deaf  ta  the  caB. 
But,  did  tbey  imagine  they  ceeld  eon- 
tlnue  this  indifemioe?  IHd  they  thiak 
they  couUl  retain  Iiidand  In  their  haiKis, 

5'  alwaya  nmetiiig  the  growth  of 
th  coercion  P    The  notion  was 
terous.    There  was  a  state  of  dlstma 
cumulating  in  the  aoath  and  west  el  Ir^ 
land,  that  if  it  were  felt  ha  LancasMre,  or 
in  Scothmd,   would  requhe    tkft  whole 
standing  army  of  the  kiDgdoB  to  keep 
from  breaking  out  late  open  revoll.    He 
implored  ministeii  to  dhreU  their  oalm  aaii 
dispassionate  attention  to  the  coaditiioeof 
Irdaad,  not  to  advance  aa,  hMiairto,  at  a 
snall'spaee,  but  before  thevprorogeedpsr- 
liament  to  take"^  op  the  bubjeot  eerieotily ; 
for  the  dagger  could  ao  longer  he  over- 
looked.   He  called  upon  the 
to  remember 
tinse  of  the  Union 

Clare— the  solemn  assurance.  Chat  ki  the 
unperial  parliament  the  redrem  dioidd  be 
afforded  to  Irish  grievancesi  wkioh  it 
were  vain  to  expect  from  the  contending 
focdons  which  then  oonvalaed  IielaaA 
and  disgraced  her  government.  Lo«A  si 
theae  promises,  and  their  snbaequest 
abandonment.  The  hon.  member  than 
took  a  review  of  the  wretched  eonditiea 
of  the  peasantty  of  Ireland,  and  implored 
the  Houae  not  to  rejeot  a  motibii  which 
bad  their  improvement  for  lis  ehfe^e,  aricb- 
out  stipolatmg  for  some  other  which  wae 
likely  to  be  more  geaeiiillv  piklahle^  He 
implored  them  to  meet  the  question  arWi 
calmness  and  temper,  andi  whilet  they 
admitted  the  errors  of  the  past,  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  spirit  of  firmness  end  concilia- 
tion to  repair  injuries  which  had  aheedy 
been  too  long  and  too  severely  iofilctod. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bridget  amd,  he  ww 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  distrassed  altoatieo 
of  the  IrTsh  peasaatrv,  which  he  hoped 
would  meet  with  aerloos  attention  from 
the  government.  He  could  net  but  be 
strucic  with  the  aingidar  and  mehneboly 
fact,  that  while  loaoa  could  be  had  ia 
England  for  people  in  the  remoteatootvera 
in  the  world,  not  a  riiilling  ooold  be 
reiaed  for  Ireland. 

Sir  JoKn  Nempori  aeid,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  that  traa- 
quillity  must  be  rsalored»  before  eafital 
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oottU  b#  eXDBOlti  tofitdfte  wsf  bl»Ire- 
l«id«    Bot  oe  w«t  aito&iahed  to  find  the 

foTemmenl  6o  psnhre  upon  th^  state  of 
rdrad,  and  that  they  sliould  appear  to 
hope  for  the  attatement  of  tfanquflHt]^ 
from  the  operation  of  coerdoD  add  uitmH 
rection  Iawa»     He  woald  contend  nowa 
as  he  had  often  doae  before,  thfttlbegreal 
ioapedimeQt  t^  the  drcalalioa  of  oluAat 
in  Itelabd  would  be  foond  in  thehad  ad« 
miniBtradon  o^  the  laws  of  thai  oovMCry. 
Whjf   he  would  ask,   did   govemmeiH 
allow  lesffon  after  lesdoQ  to  pass  awav» 
wiUiout  ad6pting  «ome  remedy  for  tlut 
atote  of  IhitoifS  t    U  had  been  ttnted  over 
and  crrer  agaiOi,  aod  proved  before  com** 
mitteet  of  tha^  House,  thai  the  maoner 
in  which  tha  oflb^e  of  sheriff  aod  sub*' 
aiieriff  was  executed  in  Ireland,  was  a 
Gonsphle  bar  to  the  latrodncliMi  of  capi- 
tal inio  thai.oouptr^   The  right  ho&gen» 
liema»  opraite  mi^ht  WKff  umH  since  the 
report  er  tbe  eomqMttoe»  the  appointoMBl 
of^sheriA  bad  been  oarefuUy  attended  to. 
Bot^  the  office  of  sub-shenff  was  totsily 
negleefted,  ioA  those  peslons-.  did  tbeir 
datj  nowiatfaeaamemanaerasfiDmiertjr. 
Soma  fears  had  been  expiessed  of  the 
Iririi  weridag  Ibr  lower  wages  if  relief 
abonldbe  given  them ;  bul»  it  was  loipoa* 
sable  fi>v  iMni  In  do  this.    The^  now  re*- 
ceived  onljr  the  beta  necessaries  of  lift« 
They  wealed  mnpleyasent ;  and  ha  could 
shew  tfaat  thia  aiosa  from  the  fidse  policy 
of  tbe  ffovarmaeaft.    Ever  since  the  Union 
it  bad  laboured  to  raise  the  scale  of  laza* 
tion  in  Ireland  as  hialias  it  wasin  En^aad, 
and  bad  only  to  reluiqoisb  it  when  it  was 
ascsrtained,  ihat  the  attempt  was  wholly 
unproductive.    For  twelve  years  he  bad 
remonstrated  against  this  scheme,   and 
had  foreseen  tbe  evils  resulting  from  it  of 
a  beggmred  gentry  aad  a  ruioed  peasant- 
ry.     TIm  House  had,  however,  at  length 
found,  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  Iro- 
land  as  high  in  the  ecale  of  taaation  as 
England.    The  boo.  gentlemen  had  aslccd, 
were  the  people  of  England  aad  Scotland 
to  subsist  the  Irish  }    Did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman know,  that  there  were  iasmense 
sums  of  money  poured  from  Ireland  into 
England,  fumsbiog  food  and  clothing  to 
its  people?    And,  was  there  to  be  no  re- 
moneratian  ibr  this  f    Was  none  of  il  to 
be  rettuned  }    The  Irish  gentleasen  fled 
lo  tbe  coDtinent»  because  tbey  wese  no 
longer  able  to  sustaintbeir  ranic    They 
ware  dsiveD'ftwn  their  naliva  eounlry  by 
^^Ki^^ ;  nad  it  wasnel  toonncb  lo  en^ 
P«ct»  after  a  lent  couase  of  viciomi  pdjqr 


hadpeodoeed  these  e&eta»  tbattbe  gw« 
vamasent  should  be  caUed  on  to  shew  the 
Iriahiha  way  out  of  their  OBisary?  Thegr 
had  a  f^gbt  to  expect  that  the  leaislatoiw 
which  luid  brougiife  them  mto  this  siate» 
shooU  direel  tbem  how  to  get  out  oi  it* 
It  waa  tbe  duty  e£  die  right  lion,  gentle- 
asen oppoeite,  to  find  out  more  eftc- 
live  aaaesorea;  and,  if  they  could  not 
agree  among  themselves,  each  one  of  tbenr 
osKht  lo  saerifioe  soasewhat  of  his  indi* 
vidual  opinion^  and  s^gree  to  sopM  gene* 
ral  and  eSoaeions  measure^  WhUe  edu-' 
cation  was  anraading  among  the  pei^le  of 
Ireland,  ano  Ihey  were  not  impiovmg  in* 
their  condition,  tbeir  progrem  in  knew* 
lecke  would  only  be  fatal  totiiis  couatry ; 
aa  niey  thereby  discovered  tbeir  stren^^ 
and  became  sensible  of  their  oapremioB. 
Nothing  but  evil  could  tesnh  from  th^ir 
ineseased  knowledige:  and  the  most  inlal> 
collision  of  two  countciss  must  be  ex- 
pected, which  it  was  tbe  duty  of  goeem*' 
moot  and  tbe  wish  of  all  good  men  to  se» 
indissolubly  united.    Il  was  a  most  im« 

Kant  questioB»  involving  the  pesiee  snd* 
.  jiness  of  both  countnee^  It  wap  an 
imperial  questioa,  and  be  protested  agahisi 
any  such  questions  being  considered  as  the 
measarss  of  a  pwty,  and  rejected  besause 
tbey  originatec  with  the  opposition  side  of 
tbe  House*  If  it  were  not  taken  op  in  a 
season  of  peace,  it  would  be  forced  on 
the  attention  ef  die  Hoose  during  a  pe-' 
riod  of  war*  It  was  only  during  perioda' 
of  doaiestic  distrem  that  joslioe  bad  eyer 
been  done  to  Irelend.  If  her  sitoatloo 
were  now  emelbtated,  the  people  would 
receive  it  wiib  gmiltnde.  If  not  now 
done,  they  would  hereafter  demaad'il  in 
a  season  oiF  difficulty  and  distress* 

Mr.  Seuretsry  Petl  thought,  that  bot  a 
very  small  part  of  tbe  right  bous  baronet*a 
speech  had  any  bearing  on  liie  question 
before  the  House.  All  he  should  feel  it 
neeessafy  ta  observe  on  thenreseat  oook. 
sion—- which  he  oooeidered  oy  ao  nwaos 
the  best  that  tbe  riaht  iion.  baronet 
might  have  selected  for  that  speech- 
was,  that  he  fully  coincided  in  the  objec- 
tions which  his  hop.  friends  had  taken  to 
the  motion.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
said,  that  ooe  of  the  ^at  obstacles  in 
the  importation  of  capiHd  into  beland, 
was,  tha  present  cenditieit  at  the  admi- 
nistnthm  of  jnitloa  in.  that  country.  He 
had  partiflubily  alkded  to  tboae  officers 
who  wesa  enpiged  in  the  recilvery  of 
debts^  and  had  asked,  wbr  no  lainedy 
was  s^plied  to  tbe  known  deficiencies  of 
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their  departmeat.  With  respect  to  the 
nomination'  of  riierifi,  he  seemed  to  be 
•atiffied .  thai  government  had  efiected 
every  thing  that  was  in  their  power  for 
the  due  execution  of  their  office.'  With 
legard  to  sub'sherifiy  to  whom  the  right 
hon*  baronet*8  objections  seemed  princl* 
pally  to  be  taken,  he  was  willing  to  allow 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  offices  a 
very,  defective  system  prevmled.  But, 
was  it  not  a  facti  that  at  this  veiy  moment 
a  commission,  that  had  been  mainly  insti-^ 
tuted  en  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  himself^  was  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  this  very  subject  ?  Would 
it  not  be  much  better,  therefi»re,  to  leave 
the  discussion  of  such  a  topic  until  the 
Heuse  should  be  in  possession  of  that 
commission's  report?  * 
*  Sir  J.  Netoportf  in  explanation,  re» 
marked,  that  that  commission  was  ap« 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  fees  and 
duties  of  the  office:  of  sheriff  .in  Ireland, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  report  an^ 
thing  satbfactory  upon  the  subject  of  his 
complaint  as  to  the  8ub««heriffii,  under 
the  present  system;  for  he  complatned 
of  thenon-execotion-  of  their  duty,  and 
insbted  upon  the.  necessity  of  en- 
forcing a  proper  discharge  of  that  duty* 
'  Captain  Maberl^f  rose  to  reply.  He 
said,  that  all  parties  seemed  asreed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  evils  whioi  agitated 
Ireland;  the  only  difference  appeared  to 
be,  as  to  the  remedy  whidi  it  mtsht  be 
proper  to  apply  to  them.  He  folly  ad* 
mittftd  the  force  of  many  of  the  objec* 
tions  that  had  been  urged  to  his  motion ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  encouraging  manufac- 
tures in  Irdand,  from  ettablisning  habits 
of  industry  and  civilization,  and  from 
providing  permanent  employment  for  the 
poor  population  of  that  country  (for 
soch  rehef  cooU  onlv  be  fumidied  by 
permanent,  and  not  oy  temporary  en^ 
ployment)-*these  advantages,  he  con- 
sidered, would  more  than  counterbalance 
any  audi  objections.  He  had  no  doubt, 
from  what  bad  occurred  in  Scotland  in 
1817,  where  an  advance  of  capital  had 
enabled  individuals  to  establish  a  new 
branch  of.  the  herring  fishery,  and  beat 
the  Dutch  out  of  the  market  of  Ham- 
burgh, that  if  capital  were  advanced  to 
Ireland,  fisheries  would  be  established 
in  that  country,  also.  He  was  aoiry  the 
giaatlemen'  oppoaite  i  did  not  see  -  the 
measure: in. the  aame  licht  in  which  he 
did ;  but  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
diride  the  House  on  the  question. 
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The  House  divided:  AyieS&    MecaM 


Udofihe 

Althorp,  vise 
Browmow,  C. 
Clements,  J. 
Clifton,  lord 
Denmaiii  T. 
EbriofftoD,  vise. 
EUis,  oon.  G.  A. 
Foley,  J. 
Qandley,  H. 
Honywood,  W.  P.. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C.  H. 
Lamb,  hon»  G. 
Leader,  W, 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  captain 
Maijoribanks.  S. 
Newport,  sir  J. 


Nugent,  lovd 
Pelbam^*  C. 
Power,  £U 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  hon.  R« 
Stanley,  lord 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  CX 
Stuait,  W. 
Sykes,  Dl 
Talbot^  R.  W: 
Tiemey,  toAil  boo.  G. 
Westenrm,  iHim.  U.  R. 
Whitbread,  S.  C 
White,  H. 
Whhe,  S. 
Wood,M. 


Scotch  Joribs  Bill.]  Mr.  Keamedf^ 
after  apologising  for  the  poaaible  imgv- 
larity  of  his  motion  at  thm  atefe  of  the 
business  of  the  session,  moved  tliebriag- 
ing  up  of  the  report  on  the  Scetcii  Jonss 
Bill. 

The  Lord'Advocaie  said,  he  was  not 
averse  to  the  motion,  but  fUt  diyoaed, 
in  fairness  to  his  hon.  friend,  to  pont  oot 
diose  parts  of  his  bill,  to  which  be  ihoold 
at  a  future  stage  of  it  take  aome  okgee- 
tions.  No  specific  evil  had  been  done, 
which  this  bill  could  remedw*  It  exposed 
the  jurors  to  very  unequal  laboiir ;  and  if 
it  happened  that  a  luror  waa  taken  frems 
wrong  parish*  which  might  be  the  case  is 
places  like  Glasgow,  where  there  were 
twelve  parishes,  and  the  boundary  of  each 
was  not  exactly  defined,  the  whole  pend 
was  set  aside.  He  objected  also  to  the 
complexity  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  thought,  that  aotwkh* 
standing  all  the  pains  Uiat  had  been  teken 
with  this  bill,  it  was  still  in  sudi  e  crude 
and  imperfect  state,  that  instead  eC  bemg 
a  benent,  it  would  throw  the  whole  crim^ 
nal  law  of  Scotland  into  confoaioD. 

Mr.  Abercromby  complained  of  the 
nlanner  in  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  as  well  as.  the  people  of  Scotland* 
had  been  treated  by  the  lord  advocsie. 
He  was  surprised  that  a  roan  boldtos  the 
situation  of  public  prosecutor,  abool^ 
have  allowed  tnis  bill  to  have  gone  thos  he 
without  having  stated  his  objectiooa  to  it 
It  was .  not  doding  handsomely  vrith  the 
House  to  bring  forward  hia  objcctioos  ia 
this  indirect  manner. .         *  '^ 

Lord  Bhadng  said,  he  was  leady  te 
wave  •  the  . selection-  oif  the  jurr  ;bjr  the 
judges;  but  he  was  notboun^  oo  thai 
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•MOMit  to  toMte  m  all  Ibe  Mchioery 
of  Uio  neir  •yslefi ;  «Dd  he  would  there* 
fore  put  it  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
roan,  whether  it  would  tiot  be  advisiible 
toposrpoae  the  meaiiite  antil  a  more  sa- 
tiai^ctory  arrangement  could  be  made. 
^4if  r*  ir*  CourUnay  said»  be  should  tup* 
port  tba,meaaurey  becouie  he  thought  the 
croottmplated  change  would  be  produc* 
iivp  of  food*. 

Mr.  Secretanr  Ptft  saidy  hie  only  wish 
wa%  that  if  a  cbaaae  waa  to  take  placei 
k  ahould  b«  effected  in  the  li^t  manner. 
He  felt  the  forca  of  aome  of  the  object- 
iona  to  the  bill,  and  would  Bu^seft  tbf 
pvtfpriety  of  re-committing  it,  with  a  view 
io  further  comi<f oration* 

Mr*  ScarkU  aaid>  he  waa  diapoted  to 
meet  the  queation  in  the  fame  apirit  aa 
tiie  right  hon.  geatleaian ;  but  it  waa  io- 
cambent  on  the  learned  lord,  pot  only  to 
BUUe  bia  objectioaa,  but,  aa  be  agreed  to 
tba  j^rinciple  of  the  bill,  to  apecify  the 
aubaiitute  W  would  propoae  for  the  pro* 
aent  aystem. 

Mf.  Kamedy  nid,  it  waa  a  thankleaa, 
bopeleaa,  irksome  taskt  to  araue  on  the 
deuiia  of  this  meaaure,  after  what  had  oc- 
curred; but  he  muat  bear  hia  testimony 
to  the  faimesa  with  which  it  had  been 
uniformly  mei  by  the  right  hon.  aecretary 
of  attfte.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
re^conunitment  of  the  bill*  on  the  under- 
atandiog  that  the  learned  lord,  and  tliose 
who  thought  with  him,  would  be  pre- 
pared on  an  early  day  to  meet  the  dis- 
cuaaioo. 

The  Lord'AdxtocaU  said,  it  waa  not  hia 
duty,  but  the  duty  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  bad  introduMd  the  measure,  to  pro- 
pose the  amendments.  He  had  thought 
the  meaaure  impracticable,  and  he  thought 
ao  atill ;  but  any  thing  like  hostility  to- 
warda  the  hon.  gentleman,  waa  contrary 
to  hia  iotentiooa  and  feelinga. 

The  bill  was  ordered*  to  be  re-com- 
nitted* 


Mat  5,  18S4. 
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JFednnda^f  May  S* 
KwaiiroTo  V  or  Htdb-Park-Cornbr 

EOADB  BlCL— PkTITION  OF  Mr.    CoB- 

BETt  AOAiMST.]  Mr.  Hume  aaid,  ha 
bad  a  petition  to  preaent  from  a  gende- 
man  woo  waa  vary  ganecally  kaowi»— Mr. 
IVUliam  CobbeU.  It  waa  probably  known 
that  thia  gentlamep  had  for  aome  tima 
ttiraai  bia  atteotioa  to  the  abtiaet  of  the 
•nlUgalaaw     He  waa  happy  the  aobject 

VUju.  XI. 


bad  iaUen  into  audi  handa,  aa  they  ra^ 
qnired  «o  much  to  be  looked  after.  Tlie 
object  of  the  petition  was,  to  call  the  atr 
tcntion  of  the  House,,  and  to  place  them 
on  their  goard  against  passing  a  third  bill, 
which  waa  now  in  progreaa— the  Kenainii- 
ton  Road  bilK  The  petitioner  under^ 
atood  that  that  bill  had  alreedy  been 
read  a  aecond  time,  and  waa  therefor^ 
anxioua  to  put  the  House  in  poaaession  of 
aome  information  regarding  it,  previotisly 
to  its  being  read  a  third  time.  Byjigo* 
neral  turnpike  act,  passed  at  an  early  part 
of  the  reifiB  of  hia  late  majesty,  it  waa 
enactei},  that  the  accoiuita  of  all  tumr 
pike-roada  shall  be  made  up  by  the  coiBk 
misaionera  in  the  October  of  each  year*; 
that  thev  should  be  deposited  in  the  .office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  that  the^ 
ahould  be  exposed,  upon  payment  of  a 
amall  fee,  to  the  examination  of  any  pea^ 
aon  who  wished  to  inapect  them^  Miv 
Cobbett,  knowing  that  the  toUa  of  thia 

gate  amounted  to  14,000/.  »-year,  and 
ariag  doubta  aa  to  the  correctneaa  of 
their  management,  and  finding  that  the 
treasurer  of  them  waa  a  jiutice  of  the 
peace,  applied  at  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  peace^  in  October  last,  for  the 
accounts  of  the  Kensington-road.  Tba 
answer  which  he  received  was,  that  there 
were  no.  such  accounta  therp.  He  appli^ 
ed  again  in  November  and  December 
Jaat,  but  his  applications  were  in  vain* 
Indeed,  it  waa  not  till  the  last  three  daya 
that  the  account  which  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment required  was  deposited  in  the  clerk 
of  the  peace's  office.  That.accoiwt  waa 
in  a  moat  on-businesa«like  ahape.:  it  wai 
actually  unbalanced;  hot  it  atill  appear* 
ed,  that  there  waa  a  balance  in  the  handa 
of  the  treasurer,  aufficient  to  pay  off  aM 
the  bonded  deba  of  the  road.  The  act 
required,  that  thia  debt  should  be  pakl 
off  aa  aoon  aa  the  amount  of  the  tolU 
would  permit  it:  but  though  auoh  waa 
the  caae,  the  .comnussioners  now  cama 
forward  to  demand  ait  extension  of 
that  act,  after  they  had  acted  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  its  preamble.  What  waa 
the  fact  ?  At  the  bottom  of  the  accoimt^ 
which  waa  signed,  George  Barker,  chaii:;- 
man,  it  appeared,  that  the  whole  bonded 
debt,  in  January  last,  was,  2,500^ ;  and 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  filled  the 
sittMtion  of  treasurer,  actually  had  mora 
money  in  bit,  handa  at  the  time,  than 
would  have  liquidated  it.  A  amall  part 
of  the  debt,  about  856(.,  bad  been  paid 
off ;  while,  by  the  account  which  bad  been 
2K 
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produced,  it  appeared,  that  the  treasurer 
nad  in  hand  4,500/.v  being  more  than  the 
amount  of  all  their  debt.  Under  these 
circumstancesi  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not  allow  this  bill  to  pass,  without  inves- 
tigating the  manner  in  which  these  in- 
dividuds  had  violated  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.  A  penalty  of  50/.  might  be 
levied  for  not  navinff  the  account  ready 
at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act;  and 
he  believed  an  action  had  been  brought 
to  recover  that  sum  from  the  negligent 
party.  But,  mrhat  was  a  penalty  of  501. 
to  an  individual  who  was  allowed  to  keep 
a  balance  of  4,000(.  or  5,000/.  in  his 
hands?  Th^  petitioner  prayed,  as  two 
.years  were  yet  to  expire  under  the  pre- 
sent act,  that  the  House  would  reject  the 
bill  which  was  now  in  progress.  He 
.would»now  bring  up  the  petition ;  and  at 
a  future  period  he  would  move  for  a  copy 
of  the  account,  in  order  to  see  how  far 
it  agreed  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
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The  petition  was  ordered  to  ISm  oo  th< 
table.    The.  following  is  a  copy  thereof: 

<«  The  Petition  of  William  Cobbett,  d 
Kensington,  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, 

**  Most  humbly  sheweth-^That  cbers 
is  now  a  bill  before  your  Hoooorabk 
House,  intituled  <  A  Bill  for  snore  eSS^u 
ually  repairing,  widening,  and  iiopnn- 
ing  the  Road  mm  H  vde-Park-^onier  ta 
Counter's  Bridge,  and  certain  odker  roads 
in  the  County  of  Middleaez,    and  ior 


Lord  Laaiher  said,  that  the  bill  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  member  had  already  pass* 
ed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  gone 
up  to  the  other  House  for  its  sanction. 
He  was  most  happy  that  an  inquiry  had 
been  instituted,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
enormous  than  the  trusts  of  turnpikes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  They 
amounted  to  150,000^  annually,  besides 
statute  duties,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 
out  how  these  funds  were  disposed  of. 
•  Mr.  Hume  said,  a  biU  had  been  passed, 
the  preamble  of  which  contained  a  gross 
falsehood.  He  wished  to  know  from  the 
Speaker,  whether  there  was  any  prece- 
dent to  direct  ihem  in  a  case  like  the 
present ;  or  whether  that  House  could 
adopt  any  measure  on  discovering  that 
they  had  oassed  a  bill  containing  a  posi- 
tive falsenood,  while  Uiat  bill  was  pend« 
ing  in  the  House  of  Lords? 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  bill  was 
DOW  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  some  means  ought 
to  be  taken  to  guard  themselves  against 
such  an  occurrence  in  future. 

**  Genscal  Statement  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Kensington,  &c.  Turnpike 

between  the  1st  of  Janoaiy  and  31st  of  December,  1823. 

**  To  Sorveyor^saceouats  of  day-labour  between  the  1st  day  of  Jan.  and  the  81st 
of  Dec.  1823,  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  Roads,  and  watering  the  same  £Jt^wr    $    i 

Teaaa-labonr  for  the  same  period,  including  water-carts,  and  cleansing  the 
roads    • 7^    t    a 
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lighting,  watching,  and  watering,  the  wtad 
Roads.^ 

«<  That,  in  the  preamble  to  the  aaid  biB 
are  the  following  worda :  *  And  wheresi 
the  Trustees  appointed  by  or  in  pursuaaee 
of  the  said  two  recited  acta  (meaaiitf 
the  two  local  acts)  have  repaired  ant 
improved  the  said  roads,  and  have  made 
great  progress  in  carrying  into  exeoa- 
tion  the  powers  and  autboritiea  thereby 
vested  in  them,  and,  although  they  have 
discharged  and  paid,  off  pert  of  ibe 
monies  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the 
tolls  authorised  to  be  taken  upon  the 
said  roads  a  considerable  aum  remsios 
undischarged,  and  cannot  be  paid  eC 
and  the  said  annual  sum  of  ooe  tiios* 
sand  pounds  be  paid  to  the  aaid  coat- 
mittee  of  Paving  for  St.  George  Hsas- 
ver-square ;  nor  can  the  said  roads  be 
effectually  amended,  widened  and  m 
proved,  and  maintained  in  repair,  unka 
the  term  and  powers  granted  by  the 
two  first-recited  acts  be  conttoued.  and 
further  provisions  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose :' 

<*  That  these  words  contain  a  bareftoed 
falsehood,  as  will  be  seen  bj  your  honour* 
able  House  in  the  following  stataaMot  of 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  this  Road.  That 
this  statement  haa  been  obtained  by  yosr 
Petitioner,  agreeably  to  the  Act,  feoa 
the  Clerk  of  Uie  naoe  of  the  CounTf 
of  Middlesex;  that  your  Petitioner  a 
ready  to  prove  at  your  Bar  the  authenti- 
city of  this  statement,  which  ia  ia  tfas 
following  words,  to  wit :«— 
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mm  fWb  mtm  wooM,  aftdotmter  ibe  cfx« 
p«Bac-;  iBOM  eipecNitiy  ae  It  in  onlj  an  »p> 
fii0«l  fraoi  aAc  iii«H  «eolenM(ieftl  tfUHinal 
•o  «no«lier«  Your  haiMMifable  Hoate  imj 
fiorai  Bona  (kinl  ideaof  tha  administration 
^f  ju^tioa  in  titlie  causes  from  this  single 
eoBaidafatHNit  that  the  decision  is  in  all 
eaaea  left  vfrtually  witbout  appeal,  to  the 
lareafC  of  a  s<4e  Jad^ae,  at  once  intereated 
And  incoinpetent,  irho  knows  no  control 
btit  his  oooscieoce,  no  Isiv  but  his  will : 

**  That  any  ooraposition  for  tithes,  how- 

•w^er  eqiiiiaMy  intended,  if  foutidied  01^ 

afoe  Bj$iem  of  extortion  above  described, 

csMMiot  but  be  unfair  and  oppressive.    But 

ahc  titha  composition  act  of  last  aessimi 

MS  objectfoaabie  In  the  highest  degrect  be« 

eanae  it  is  at  once  unjast  to  the  people 

amd  iojurioua  10  the  government.    It  is 

,     iin^iiat  to  the  people  for  a  double  reason. 

FSnt|  because  the  anntta!  iaoomes  of  the 

elergy  at  the  oonmencement  of  the  term 

•f  coaspasitioo,  are  fixed  at  the  amouikt 

#f  the  feapectivc  averages  of  their  annual 

receipts  for  the  seven  years,  from  1815  to 

'     1631 1  •  period  dming  which  those  reve- 

vend  peraonages  reduced  not  the  rates  of 

^     Aeiv  tithes,  even  so  much  as  one  per  cent, 

'      sMMHigh  a  reduction  of  800  per  cent  had 

In  that  Interval  taken  place  m  the  prices 

of  tithable  produce.    And  next,  because 

the  average  prioe  of  wheal  in  the  Dublin 

Biarket  (which  la  to  regulate  the  future 

trieiHMal  Increase  or  diminution  of  clerical 

Inoomse)  is  directed  to  be  struck  for  these 

aeveo  years,  when  the  prices  of  grain  had 

aunk   nearly  to  the  lowest,   though  the 

tatea  of  tithes  still  continued  fully  to  the 

klghawt;  instead  of  the  act  directing  the 

average  Income  and  averap^e  price  to  be 

fiaed,  aa  in  justice  and  equity  they  ought, 

vrhen  tithe  atid  grain  were  both  at  the 

higheat,  or  both  at  the  lowest.    By  this 

■M>Bt  inequitable  provision,  the  average 

price  of  wheat  aflSxed  to  every  composi* 

lien,  is  net  much  more  than  SOr.  a  barrel, 

a  price  which  leaves  every  probability  of 

a  rise  in  lavour  of  the  clergyman,   and 

scarcely  My  possibility  of  a  wl  in  favour 

of  ibe  fiurmer.    Whereas  it  should,  ac* 

carding  to  the  above  equitable  rule,  be 

eanalderabiy  nbre  than  8Qi.  a  barrel,  a 

price  which  would  ensure,  even  at  the  end 

ef  Utc  first  three  years,  a  reduction  of 

lilhea  to  their  just  and  proper  level.    But 

Iba  late  tilfce  eempesition  act  la  net  lesa 

kiJuiieM  to  the  government  than  tmjtist 

^  the  people.    In  fiict,  finr  kwaeanbe 

ft^vtti,  even  on  the  IiM  Statute-book,  so 

««ll  cslenlatad  te  unite  al  classes  ef  the 


landed  leterest  In  one  general  eonfedentey 
against  the  established  government  in 
church  and  state.  In  the  hrtt  place,  the 
great  proprietors  inUv<^  feel  highly  iildlg- 
nant  tnat  the  parson  should  be  allowed  to 
mid^e  their  i^nt  a  security  for  his  tithe, 
and  to  chum,  for  hit' demand  of  a  single 
year's  standing,  a  precedence  over  their 
most  ancient  fiimtly  settlements.  In  the 
next  place,  the  extensive  farmers  must 
feel  extreaiely  incensed  to  be  compelled, 
by  the  enormous  increase  of  Ihefr  tithes, 
to  break  down  their  Iftt^ge  farms  into  small 
holdings,  and  instead  of  contintting  to  oc» 
cupy  tlH^  lands  themselves  at  a  moderate 
profit,  to  be  obliged  to  let  them  te  hordea 
of  mfiserabte  tenants,  in  all  probability  at 
a  ruinous  future  loss,  in  order  to  atoid,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  certainty  of  aseridus 
adcKtton  to  their  present  ecclesiastical 
burthens.  And  lastly,  diesmaM  tetianta 
must  become  even  more  disaffected  thae 
they  we  at  present,  becnuse  this  wider  ex- 
tended, and  unexpected  subdivilion  of 
lands  win  ^atly  and  suddenly  increaae 
the  population,  and  of  course  the  poverty, 
of  this  egregtously  misgoverned  countrn 
The  consequence  of  all  this  your  petb- 
tioners  apprehend  will  be,  that  the  whole 
confederated  people  of  Ireland  will  make^ 
at  no  diatant  day,  aa  universal  an  eflbrt 
for  the  relief  ef  their  agriculture,  as  they 
made  at  the  time  of  the  volunteers  for  the 
relief  of  their  trade : 

**  That  the  church  lands  of  Ireland  hi 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  corporations^ 
sole  and  aggregate,  amount  to  nearly  one 
nillion  and  a  half  of  English  acres.  These 
lands,  which  were  originally  some  of  the 
best,  are  now,  by  a  Ions  course  of  mis* 
management,  some  of  the  worst  in  the 
kingdom,  the  occupying  tenants  being 
called  on  generally  every  three  years,  te 
pay  alt  the  Kttle  capital  they  can  accuosu* 
fate  for  renewal  ones,  instead  of  being 
allewed  to  expend  it  to  their  own  benefit, 
and  that  of  the  community,  on  the  im*- 
provement  of  their  respective  farms.  Of 
Ihoae  territorial  domains  of  the  diureh, 
far  the  greater  part  are  bishops  lands. 
These  laraa  the  bishops  lease  to  ifaefr  re- 
nantS}  not  as  they  oorht  to  do,  wiithv 
out  renewal  finen,  at  the  full  and  improved 
value,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  b\x\  at 
a  groas  undervalue  on  large  renewal  finea, 
to  the  public  injury  of  the  church,  and 
the  private  gain  of  their  own  filmllles.  Of 
these  retiewal  fihwa^  eath  primale  receivea^ 
en  an-  aversge,  ab^t  flOD.OOOA  each  ;  ef 
lhetbraeetllerarchbiaheps^akoutI0O,000iL» 
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•nd  each  of  the  eighteen  bitbopi  about 
SOfOOOL  if  yoar  honourable  Houfe  cal- 
culate how  much  each  succeMion  of  pre- 
lates must  at  that  rate  cost  this  impove- 
rished kingdom  for  renewal  fines^  and  if 
you  add  to  this  the  immense  annual  reve- 
nues of  the  twenty-two  prelacies,  the  en- 
ormous sums  drained  from  the  beggared 
people  every  year  ip  the  shape  of  tithes, 
the  large  parliamentary  grants  levied  on 
the  community  at  large  for  building 
churches,  and  other  purposes,  which  the 
clergy  themselves  should,  in  honesty,  and 
justice,  and  decency,  pay  for  from  their 
first-fruits;  jaod  the  considerable  sums 
wrung  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  pea- 
santry for  parochial  church  rates,  you  ma^ 
easily  comprehend  how  the  church  in  this 
country  makes  bankrupt  the  state,  and 
-why  the  exactions  of  the  Protestant  dergy 
destroy  amongst  us  the  Protestant  reu- 
gion. 

•<Your  petitioners  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  represent  to  your  honourable 
House,  that  if  the  territorial  revenues  of 
the  Irish  hierarchy,  instead  of  being  im- 
properly diverted  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  families  of  particular  churchmeoy  were 
honestly  managed  for  the  general  emolo* 
ment  ot  the  church ;  and  if  the  Irish  epis* 
oopacy,  instead  of  being  kept  up  to  an 
establishment  sufficient  for  a  population 
of  ten  millions  of  Protestants,  were  re- 
duced to  the  number  necessary  for  half  a 
million  members  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, the  ample  rents  of  these  extensive 
church  lands  would  form  not  only  a  suffi- 
cient fund,  but  a  fund  much  more  than 
aufficient  to  maintain  the  reduced  number 
of  six  or  seven  prelates,  and  the  full  num- 
ber of  1.275  beneficed  clergymen  in  a  pro- 
per and  becoming  style  of  christian  com- 
petence. Were  this  desirable  and  neces- 
aary  arrangement  adopted,  our  oppressed 
and  beggared'  neasantry  might  then  be 
relieved  entirely  from  the  intolerable 
gnevance  of  tithes;  a  grievance,  if  not 
the  sole,  at. least  the  principal  cause,  of 
all  that  distress,  disturbnce,  disaffection, 
and  insurrectionsry  horror,  which  now 
renders  Ireland  a  source  of  constant  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  of  incessant  terror  to 
England. 

<*Yonr  petitioners  therefore  implore 
your  honourable  House  in  the  first  place 
to  repeal  the  tithe  coropontion  act  or. last 
session;  an  act  which,  professing  to 
listen  the  hekvy  ecclesiastical  yoke  un- 
der which  the  people  of  Ireland  groan,, 
doubles  its  weight,  and  rivets  it  on  their 
necks  for  ever. 
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**  In  the  next  ^aoe,  voiir  peAioncKS 
supplicate  your  honourable  Hottae,  thst 
the  abuses  of  the  tithe  systeoB  be  prcNsptH 
and  effectually  reformed;   that  the  tn 
tithe  valuators  be  appointed  indiSerendj, 
one  by  the  parson,  and  the  other  bj  At 
parish;  that,  as  soon  as  the  proctors  shall 
nave  valued  any  person's  tithes,  tbey  be 
obliged  to  eive  him  a  field  ticket  copied 
from  their  neld  book,  specifyiii^  AtDow' 
her  of  acres  of  titbable  produce,  tbe  num- 
ber of  barrels  or  other  measures  io  com- 
mon use,  of  such  produce  vahed  to  the 
acre;    the  prices  chsrged  both  hj  the 
acre  and  by  the  barrel,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  year's  tithe ;  thai,  in  sll 
cases  where  tithes  shall  be  art  out  ia  laai 
by  the  one  party,  and  refused  bj  the  other, 
the  tithe  owner  be  obliged  at  tbe  time  to 
state  in  writing  the  reason  of  his  reftnl 
and  tbe  tithe  payer  beauthoriaed,  in  oner 
where    the    tithes   so  set    out   and  n^ 
fused  shall  not  exceed  the  yearly  vabe  sf 
10/L,  te  bring  his  action  of  trespass  sod 
damage  in  the  Civil  Bill  ooiv^  ar  tbe 
same  moderate  costs  as  in  other  casai  of 
Civil  Bill  process,  instead  of  hta%  oobh 
pelled,  as  at  present,  to  resort  ferredst* 
to  the  superior  courts  of  justice  at  costs 
so  enormous  as  to  amount  to  an  absolsts 
prohibition  of  justice  to  the  Irish  peaisot ; 
that  it  be  lawful  for  the  Civfl  Bill  coot, 
in  all  tithe  cases   that  come  before  it, 
whether  brought  on  promissory  notes,  or 
on  monitions,  to  hear  evidence  as  to  tbe 
value  of  the  tithes  sued  for,  before  it  de- 
crees for  the  amount,  any  atatote  to  tbe 
contrary  now  in  force  notwithstandiog; 
and  that  io  all  cases  for  subtraciioo  of 
tithe,  where  the  yearly  value  of  the  tithes 
exceeds  not  5/.,  the  jurisdictioa  be  tians- 
ferred  from  the  Consistortal  court  to  the 
Civil  Bill  court,  with  the  same  ii^t  of 
appeal,  and  in' the  same  cheap  terms  ss  in 
other  civil  bill  cases ;  or  at  least,  if  a  cle- 
rical tithe  owner  is  to  be  suffered,  con* 
trary  to  the  plainest  principles  of  justice, 
to  continue  to  try  tithe  cases,  that  tbe 
tithe   payer    be    allowed  a  cheap  sp* 
pesl  from  him  to  the  judge  of  asmse»  or 
some  other  Isy  judge,  not  chosen  by  tbe 
church,  nor  personally  interested  in  titbe 
property. 

•«  And  lastly,  your  petitioners  conjofs 
your  hononrable  House,  that  after  tb« 
demise  of  the  present  incumbents,  whole 
life  properties  in  their  benefices  your  pe- 
titioners religiously  regard  as  saered  snd 
inviolable,  their  successors  be  paid  entirelT 
front  the  ample  revenues  of  tbe  cfaorco 
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dom^ini*  and  the  peo|de  be  thue  relieved 
gradoally  and  completely  from  the  op* 
pressive  and  intolerable  burthen  of  tithes ; 
a  relief  which  En^;land  is  alike  bound  to 
ffrant  to  Ireland  m  gratitude  and  in  pru- 
dence^in  gratitude,  because  during  the 
late  war,  when  Europe  and  America  were 
both  leagued  against  her»  Ireland  supplied 
her  with  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
money,  with  abundance  of  soldiers  for  her 
armies*  of  sailors  for  her  fleets,  and  of 
provisions  for  her  population,  at  a  time 
when  she  could  not  possibly  have  any 
supply  from  any  other  quarter,  and  by 
those  ample  and  well-timed  succours  en- 
abled her,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  to  triumph  over  the  formidable 
power  and  mortal  bostilitv  of  France : — 
m  prudence,  because  Ireland,  which  now 
contains  only  between  seven  and  eight 
millions  of  people^  will,  in  the  course  of 
SO  years  more,  probably  contain  a  popu* 
lation  of  between  ten  anc^  twelve  millions; 
a  population  equally  hardy  and  intrepid, 
so  iaured  to  privation,  that  they  would 
enjoy  the  coarsest  ration  at  a  rare  luxury, 
and  ao  prone  to  war,  that  they  actually 
delight  in  fighting  as  an  ezhilaratm^amuse- 
ment*    During  all  that  period,  tithe  ex- 
tortions and  tithe  disturbances  must  both 
continue  to  advance  with  rapid  and  equal 
pace.    New  White  Boy  acts,  new  Riot 
acts,  and  new  InsurrecUon  acts  must  be 
passed,  and  barbarous  outrages  be  punish- 
ed by  still  more  iMrbarous,  but  under  the 
present  system,  necessary  laws.     Such 
an  expensive  military  establishment  must 
be  maintained  to  keep  in  subjection  that 
numerous  and   discontented  populstion, 
as  will  render  the  possession  ot  the  coun* 
try  a  burthen  instead  of  a  benefit.    And 
your  petitioners  greatly  fear,  that  if  the 
crying  grievance  of  tithes  be  not  abolished 
before  the  people  shall  have  increased  in 
knowledge  and  in  strength,  Ireland  can 
scarcely,  bv  all  the  power  of  government, 
be  retamed  as  a  part  of  the  empire,  even 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  tliat  in  time  of  war, 
she  will  without  risk,  and  almost  without 
effort,  separate  herself  from  England  for 
ever/' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
TaiAiv-MiLfc— PxTiTioN  ov  Sin  J. 

C«   HlppiSLXT   &C.   AGAIVST   THI    UsB 

or.]  Sir  r.  LtflAirM^e  roee  to  present  a 
petition  from  two  very  respectable  magis- 
trates, sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  who  dicharged 
^duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county  of  Somerset ;  and  Mr.  Briseoei 


who  was  a  jaatke  of  the  peaoe  for  the 
county  of  Surry ;  against  the  punishmem 
of  the  Tread-mill.  As  the  peution  was  of 
great  length,  and  embraced  every  u^io 
connected  with  the  subject,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  its  contents* 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would 
permit  it  to  be  printed.  It  would  then 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  members,  who, 
in  common  with  the  public  at  large* 
would  duly  appreciate  the  statements  and 
reasonings  wnich  it  contained.  The  pe- 
tition was  against  the  labour  of  the  tread« 
wheel— a  machine  which  was  in  pretty 
general  use  throughout  this  country,  as  a 
punishment  for  crimes.  That  punishment 
had  been,  in  some  instances,  resorted  to 
before  the  trial  of  prisoners;  but  he 
believed  there  was  a  clause  ih  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  which  would  prevent  it 
in  future.  He  had  taken  some  pains  to 
read  several  pamphlets  which  had  been 
written  on  this  subject  by  an  hon.  baronet. 
He  had  in  his  mode  of  handling  it  dis*> 
played  his  usual  ability;  and  the  facts  and 
arguments  adduced  by  the  hon.  baronet 
had,  in  some  degree,  staggered  those 
opinions  which  he  (sir  T.  H)  formerly 
entertained  with  respect  to  this  mode  of 
punishment.  He  would  press  on  the 
attention  of  the  committee  on  Prison 
Discipline,  who  had  not  yet  finished  their 
labours,  the  propriety  of  taldog  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  Uie  various 
allegations  on  this  subject.  Every  man 
must  concede  to  the  petitioners,  that  such 
a  mode  of  punishment  was  unknown  to  the 
constitutional  iealousy  of  our  forefathers* 
Hie  common  law  was  unacquainted  with 
it.  Besides,  it  tended  to  impart  to  the 
lower  magistracy  a  power  which  even  the 
judges  did  not  possess. 

Mr.  Deniion  said,  the  labour  of  the 
tread«wheel  had  been  received  with  ap» 


Srobation  in  four  or  five-and-twenty 
ifibrent  counties.  If  it  were  not  unani- 
mously approved  of  by  the  magistrates, 
certain  he  was,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
them  were  fiivourable  to  it;  and,  so  fiir 
as  it  had  gone,  he  believed  it  was  the 
best  mode  of  punishment  that  could  be 
adopted.  It  npt  the  prisoner  to  hard 
labour,  as  the  law  authonsed  and  directed, 
without  breaking  his  spirit,  or  injuringhis 
health.  One  of  the  petitioners,  Mr. 
Briscoe,  had  certamly  come  before  the 
magistrates  at  the  last  quarter  seaslona 
for  Sorry,  and  laid  before  them  certain 
charges,  whicbi  in  his  opinion*  and  thas 
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«f  the  beofh^  he  covld  nol  ta^sliMiUaiOi 
There  wer^  '^le  gMli  lii  the  lridgd«Mti 
wfieie  ^a€er  attention  -  war  fNfM  - 1«  Ihe^ 
priioh^,  eoUeetfvely  afid  ladiiMiNilljr^ 
tfaaa^ih  ffkoae  of  Surry;  The  sufgeaa  tst^ 
amfiaed  the  prisoaetv  twice  a  #eek;aiHi 
he  had  the  discretfoaarf  power,  if  the 
heahh  of  a  prlsoticr  were  decfiniiig,  to 
exempt  him  from  work  altogether*  He 
was  likewise  authorised  to  order  saeh 
areviaioM  iis  the  state  of  a  prisoner's 
fteaith  might  re<)u}re.  He  was  eonfideat 
that  When  the  subject  shotitd  be  iiH)afred 
hitOy  it  would  be  fouod  that  no  reasoaable 
argument  could  be  urged  against  this 

Cunishment,  and  that  na  gaola  were 
etter  regulated  than  these  in  which  it 
was  used.  On  one  point,  however,  hie 
opinion  differed  from  that  of  other  mi^is-' 
trates.  He  did  not  ihiuk  that  women 
should  be  employed  at  the  wheel. 

Mr.  HoMot^e  said,  the  great  object  of 
the  House  ihooM  be,  to  prevenl  an  abuse 
of  the  discretionary  po^wer  which  the 
ekistittg  act  placed  in  the  hand  of  magis- 
trates. Now,  they  must  be  fiX  aware  Siat 
that  power  had  been  very  mueh  abused  in 
one  or  two  instances*  He  would  net 
enter  into  die  merits  of  the  case  alluded 
to  by  his  hon.  friend,  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  magistratesi  when 
intrusted  with  so  arbitrary  a  power,  ought 
to  keep  a  very  strict  guard  over  tlreir 
conduct.  It  was  always  an  object  jn 
punbhment  to  avoid  degrading  the  cul» 
prit  in  his  own  cjres  and  those  of  others 
as  -for  as  possible ;  but  certainly,  no  man 
could  ever  look  upon  himself  as  a  aMi» 
was  entitled  to  do,  af^er  being  made  teru» 
round  like  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  for  the 
amusement  of  those  who  might  choose  to 
stand  and  gaae  at  htm.  The  tread-wfaeel 
might  be  a  very  fit  and  proper  mmisli* 
ment  to  be  infficted  for  some  onences, 
#hidi  now  subjected  those  vAo  committed 
them  tq  transportatioir-or  te  deHtK^but^ 
as  applied  at  present,  it  seemed  to  him^ 
to  be  ID  the  last  degree  miscfaievotts,  cme)^ 
andtbsiird. 
Th6  petition  wte  then  read,  as  fbllowv:—' 

«  The  haoBible  PetiUoo  of  sir  Johi^  Cox 
Hippisley»  bah>net«  an.  acting  magis* 
trate  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Somersetp  and  of  othev  countiesi  \xk 
w^ucb  the  subject  of  prison  discipline 
has  undergone  nucb.  inq^ry  and 
practical  investigatioo  by  the  resident 
leeal.  Bdagistracy ;  i^e  of  Joha  L 
.  Briacpe  Ks^  nn  lu^tingniagiiitnte  ef 
the  county  of  Surry, 
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••  8kewetfi»  Yheie  eimtiilwiiilu  ilagius 
of  e!0peoiaiian  has  been  emdteil  m  ths 
p«blie  mind,  and  whieli  the  petitionefi,  is 
their  eilcm^chafacteva^  cmnnM  towt  rsgsi^ 
with  the  deepest  iatarest,  I*  rttfeettoce  is 
the  progiesa  of  a  bill  eosr  ta  yesr 
honourable  Heusey  having  for  ite  objesi 
en  amendmeot  of  the  geaeful  gaol  act  d 
the  4th  of  bis  present  majeeTfrCiia^  64 

^*  lliat  the  pefitioneia,  m  cettsasoe  wick 
many  other  individuals  wishr  wrfaoai  tY»y 
have  had   eonHaeafeaiioo,  enesstam    e 
serioQsapprehension  that  thiefaaiwduotiiny^ 
Ibr  the  first  time  by  nSDne»  ef  a  novel 
method  andmschmeofpUAiilKeeaeieioeaa 
Statute-book,  may  be  cenaa^ied  into  se 
implied  recognition  of  iyead*«rlie^  labeori 
as  a  legalized  employment  fisr  eM  pri«^ 
aers  who  are  not  taeaeb^taef  partieaisr 
exemptiott.    And  this   appwdienslee  m 
still  more  strongly  awahened»  by  eptfar* 
tioal  adoption  of  the  treadowheef  Jesasy 
of  the  gaols  and  piisona  of  ahw  kiagdaMi 
as  appears  la  the  officiid  nniUBumisBifsBi 
addressed  to  the  home  depariawa^eirAss 
majesty's  govemment: 

•«  That  the  petitionera  iMiariiky  eiMel 
the  attention  and  eonaiderataM  rf  yMt 
heaoerable  House  to  the  exMmidmafy 
and  hnportant  circomsiaiiaea^  tiMt  the 
paaisbment  ef  tlie  tread^whesl  is  dla« 

EHer  unknown  te  the  comaoa  lew  of  iks 
d,  and  is  neither  named,  eoem^sBy  ei^ 
designated  i»  the  Statwte^beek  the  ealy 
authorities  threugfaeut  the  reeloi  ikat 
justify  the  use  of  any  spedfte  poniahi 
or  penal  inilretien ;  and  that  heacwk 
hasi  and,  till  seme  change  tirike  pfaoe  ia 
the  law,  never  can  form  a  speetie  pert  e# 
any  sentence  passed  by  the  jad|||ee  at  ^n9 
assSfae  upon  a  criminal ;  vet  that  UUa 
severe,  and  aethey  are  reedy  to sdh^nii 
tiate,  pahiM  and  dsngereua  peasitya  has 
been  for  several  years  past  vniy  genmHy 
Infh'cted  on  sfmost  every  dasa  and  dc^ 
scriptioa  of  offenderaby  local  juatieeeef 
ilie  peece«  iHio,  in  numerous  Miataaeei% 
have  sat  in  debate  en  the  pmptiaty  -  er 
Impropriety  of  employing  tkie  new 
panisbnieof ;  in  some  iestance^'  linve  de« 
Cided  in  favour  of  it,  and  in  otliyieagaiasi 
it;  thus  assunme  'to  theawslvea  a  power 
equallv  unprecedented  and  alarming,  and 
one  waich  phees  amgnrtMMea  on  a  aap- 
pesed  level  witb  parliameni,  in  wfncfa 
alenwis  vested  the  eonstimtional  right  el 
deeMIng  and  eitablisMog  the  law  of  tha 
lealm*  andefatatea  dieni  above  the  jodgce 
ef  the  hind,  whose  infhdeie  ia  oCee, 
agreeaWy  tethe  principles  aad  pretMeae 
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of  the  cobstitutioci;  they  have  always  been 
esteemed. 

>        <*That  the  petitioners,  as  magistrates 

t    and  members  of  society,  regard  it  further 

'  to  be  their  bounden  duty,  in  the  present 
crfsis,  to  lay  before  your   honourable 

:  House  some  of  the  practical  and  weighty 
grounds  of  objection  which  exist  against 
this  novel  punishm'ent,  introduced  by 
many  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
petitioners,  seem  to  call  for  an  immediste 
interference  of  the  legislature.  In  the 
first  place,  they  cannot  but  submit  to 
yoar  honourable  House,  that  the  tread- 
wheel,  as  a  mechanical  engine,  is  an 
unsafe,  and  even  on  this  account,  an  un- 
csonstttotional  mode  of  punishment ;  from 

I  the  complication  of  its  construction,  the 
frequent  irregularity  of  its  revolutions, 
the  extent  and  formation  of  its  shafts, 
especially  as  applied  in  the  most  consider- 
able fNTiaons  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
enomaoos  weight  which  it  often  has  to 

,  austain,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has 
actually  broken,  and  that  repeatedly  in 

^  abort  periods  of  time,  in  various  houses 
of  correction :  in  some  instances  (where 

.  precaution  is  assigned  to  have  been  ex- 
pressljr  taken )  without  accident,  as  stated 

'  by  a  visiting  maffistrate  of  Shepton-Mal- 
let,  in  the  last  official  returns  to  the  office 

I  of  the  home  department;  in  others, 
occasioning  severe  sprains  wad  bruises  to 
those  prisoners  who  had  been  thereby 
dirowD  off  the  wheels,  and  precipitated  to 
a  depth  of  some  feet,  as  at  Coldbath-fidds, 
whioi  fiict,  though  not  appearin|^  upon 
the  face  of  the  returns,  the  petitioners 
are  prepared  to  verify.  In  one  instance, 
the  machinery  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
fractured  limb,  and  in  others  of  immedi- 
ate loss  of  life,  to  such  of  the  workers  as 
have  not  been  aware  of  its  dangers,  or 
not  raffieienlly  on  their  guard  against 

,  them.  The  foraser  instance  occurrad  at 
Nordi  AUerton,  in  the  case  of  an  untried 

'    priaoner,  whose  arm  was  shattered  so  as 

'  to  render  amputation  necessary ;  and  the 
latter  caaes  at  Leicester,  where  two  men 
were  killed  while  engaged  at  the  wheel, 

I  and  at  Swaffham,  where  another  prisoner 
was  'instantaneously  crushed  to  death. 
And  the  petitioners  beg  also  to  ebserve, 
that  from  the  evidence  of  engineers  of  the 
highest  reputation,  there  appears  to  be 
Mpossible  noode  of  obtaiaing  an  adeeuate 
*^ciiriu  against  many  of  these  castiaitles, 

:    iVom  tbe  insuperable  frangibility  of  the 

I    ^7,V.^^*«r  CMt  or  malleable,  that 
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enters  so  Isrgely  into  the  construction  of 
the  tread-wheels,  whence  such  calamities 
must  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  disci<^ 
pline,  and  consequently  as  likely  to  recur 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  enforced. 

'*  The  petitioners  submit  next,  that  this 
instrument  of  punishment  is  further  ob- 
jectionable from  its  injurious  effects  on  the 
health  of  those  who  are  sentenced  to  it. 
They  are  able  to  prove  on  oath  before* 
your  honourable  House,  from  a   large 
mass  of  evidence  from  medical  practition- 
ers of  name  and  reputation,  from  prison 
attendants,  and   very  extensively   from' 
those  who  have  sufieredas  prisoners  from 
its  mfliction,  but  who  are  now  at  liberty, 
that  it  can  rarely  be  employed  at  the 
usual  rate  of  exertion  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without' 
causing  some  or  all  of  the   attendant* 
symptoms  of  a  prejudicial  excitement  and* 
(Uingerous   exhaustion    of    the    animal 
powers,  and  particularly  so  violent  and 
morbid  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  as  to 
quicken   its  beat  to  nearly  double  its 
natural  range,  raising  it  from  the  ordinary* 
rate  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  strokes  In  a' 
minute,  to  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty*three  in  the  male,  and  one  hundred^ 
and  forty-four  in  the  female  prisoners,  as  * 
has  been  proved  by  different   medicar 
practitioners  of  high  respectability,  and  is* 
confirmed  by  a  minute  entered  on  the' 
prison  journal  at  Brixton,  by  those  repre* ' 
sented  to  be  msgistrates  favourable  to ' 
this  species  of  labour,  and  who  therein' 
refer  to  an  experiment  made  on  their  own ' 
persons;  that,  together  with  so  baneful  an 
excitement  it  causes  pains  and  aches  in  • 
different  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  * 
according  to  the  peculiarity  of  different' 
constitutions,  or  the  drcumstanCes  under ' 
which  the  labour  is  inflicted ;  that  women,  - 
who,  from  the  comparative  weakness  of  * 
their  sex,  suffer  with  additional  severity, ' 
have  in  many  instances  dropped  off  from ' 
the  wheel  m  a  swoon,  have  had  their  * 
natural  indispositions  profusely  and  pain- 
fully aggravated,  sometimes  forced  prema* 
turely,  and  at  others  suddenly  and  totally 
obstructed;  that   when    in  a    state   of 
pregnancy,  which,  in  its  earliest  and  most 
dangerous  stages,  is   not   unfrequently 
undetected,  they  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  abortion,  of  which  an  instance  occurs 
in  the  official  report  from  the  prison  in 
Coldbath-fields ;  and  that,  as  nurses,  they 
cannot,  without  manifest  Injury  and  suf- 
fering  to  their  Infants,  as  well  as  to 
theouelvesy  perform  the  office  of  suckling 
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on  deBcending  liroin  the  tread-wheel,  i 
though  they  are  generally  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  the  cries  of  their  children, 
exposed  in  the  wheel-galleries  to  the  cold« 
and  confided,  while  their  mothers  are 
pertbrming  their  turn  upon  it»  to  the  care 
of  strangers ;  on  all  which  accounts  female 
prisoners  .have  in  many,  houses  of  correc- 
tion been  humanely  allowed  a  general 
exemption  from  the  tread-wheeh 
.  "  The  petitioners  beg  leave  also  to  sub- 
mit, that  a  familiarity  wiih  this  labour, 
instead  of  rendering  it  lighter  and  less 
mischievous,  augments  its  injurious  con* 
sequences  to  the  health  and  strength  in 
almost  every  instance,  as  well  in  men  as  in 
women  :  such  effects  increasing  with  the 
increasing  debility  of  the  frame.  That  the 
petidonersare  awarethat  a  different  account 
of  this  penal  infliction  has  been  given  in  most 
of  the  official  communications  addressed 
by  order  to  the  home  department  of  his 
roaj^sty'sgovemment  ;but  they  humbly  beg 
leave  to  represent  that  they  are  unable  to 
place  the  confidence  they  could  wish  in 
these  communicadons,  not  only  from  the 
wide  discrepancy  of  their  own  experience, 
but  from  the  partial  and  irregular  nature  of 
the  reports  themselves,  which  contain  no  ac- 
count of  the  average  proportion  of  labour, 
of  the  intervals  of  its  cessation,  of  the  rate 
of  revolution  of  the  wheels,  of  their  dimen- 
sions .  or  space  between  the  treadles  or 
steps,  though  all  these  circumstances  ma- 
terially influence  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  task-work;  and  which  are  likewise 
relumed  from  several  places,  as  Pembroke 
apd  Haverfordwest,  with  the  signature  of 
a.single  magistrate,  without  any  statement 
on  the  part  of  a  surgeon,  or  notice  of  con- 
sultation with  him  on  the  subject,  although 
audi  consultation  is  expressly  directed  in 
the  official  letter  addressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  visiting  magistrates  of 
the  several  gaoU  and  houses  of  cprrection  ; 
while  only  twenty-one  returns  are  printed, 
as  laid  before  your  honourable  House : 
though  it  is  capable  of  proof,  tliat  at  least 
in  fifty-three  prisons,  there  are  tread-wheels 
erected,  or  actually  in  operadon,  i^t  the 
period  of  official  inquiry. 

<*  That  the  inability  of  the  pedtioners 
to  confide  in  the  above  repo^M  is  not  a 
little  augmented  by  the  utter  and  irrecon- 
cijeable  conflict  which  exists  between  their 
several  statements,  some  of  tbem  admit- 
ting, by  implication,  the  labour  to  be  of 
so  severe  a  nature,  that  the  infliction  for 
wpmeo  has  either  never  been  allowed,  or 
has  actually  been  abandoned,  or  reduced, 
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both  in  time  and  d^ree,  to  so  short*  pe- 
riod, as  to  leave  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day  unemployed ;  while  it  is  elsewhere 
described,  even  when  maintained  at  its 
highest  scale,  as  of  so  harmless  and  plea^* 
sant  a  nature,  that  untried  prisoners  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  upon  the  work, 
have  volunteered  to  do  so,  or  would  be 
glad  to  be  so  emploved  if  allowed.  In 
addidon  to  which,  it  is  contended,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  employment  repug- 
nant to  common  delicacy.  All  which 
asserdons,  your  peddoners  b^  leave  to 
observe,  are  incompadble  with  Uiat  necea- 
sity  of  a  gready  increased  diet  of  meat 
and  beer,  which,  though  accompaived  with 
an  enormous  augmentation  of  expense,  is 
now  found  indispensable  in  every  establish- 
ment where  the  tread-wheel  is  in  use,  in 
consequence  of  the  exhausdng  nature  of 
the  labour  as  before  stated. 

"  The  petitioners  beg  further  to  submit, 
that  the  only  medical  committee  (as  they 
understand)  which  has  hitherto  been  con^ 
suited  by  the  home  department  of  his 
majesty's  government,  has  been  limited  in 
its  mquiry  to  the  effects  of  working  female 
prisoners  on  the  wheel ;  and  that  the  re- 
port of  such  committee,  in  the  opimon  of 
the  petidoners,  recommends,  what  ia  equ^ 
valent  to  a  virtual  renunciaUoa  of  the  pu- 
nishment, by  r^tricting  its  application, 
even  for  the  young  and  robust,  to  two 
hours  and  a  half  of  actual  labour  daily, 
and  allowing  intervals  of  entire  rest  to  all 
for  a  whole  week,  once  in  every  month, 
(exemptions unknown  to,  and  unnecessary 
for  healthy  females  in  any  of  the  usual 
species  of  nard  labour  performed  bjr  their 
sex,  and  which  indisputably  decide  in  the 
affirmative  the  question  proposed  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel  to  the  committee-HmiBel]f , 
whether  the  ef&cu  on  the  female  conati- 
tution  are  greater  than  result  from  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  women  in  the  liower 
classes  of  society)  ;  while  the  same  com- 
mittee sdll  further  recommend  a  total 
prohibition  of  the  wheel  to  the  very  great 
numbers  who  are  in  any  respect  ipfina  or 
diseased. 

'*The  pedtioners  humbly  represent, 
that  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  an 
ignominious  and  corporal  punishment,  de- 
grading to  the  mmd  and  hurtful  to  the 
body  of  the  prisoner,  which  destroys  all 
due  classification,  and  implies  the  aame 
kind  and  measure  of  inflicdon  to  every 
deoree  of  crime,  and  difierence  of  age,  aex, 
and  habit  of  life,  appears  to  them  .equally 
hostile ,  to  justice,  ^lmmaiMty»  and  aouncL 
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polict ;  nd  ttiit»  to  aubject  to  the  treid- 
wheel  correction,  as  is  done  at  present, 
the  fdon,  the  misdemeanant,  and  the  Tag- 
rant— >the  robust  and  the  weak— men  af. 
flicted  with  ruptores,  and  women  with 
infants  at  their  breast,  is  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  discriminate  sabdivision  and 
tnoral  improvement,  which  the  general 
broTisions  of  the  statute  now  before  your 
nonomnsble  Hoose  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  are  principally  desisned  to 
promote.  That  soldiers  who  have  hasard* 
ed  their  liyes  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  whose  feelings  of  honour,  and  sense  of 
shame  it  seems  peculiarly  important  to 
cherish^  fortn  another  description  of  pri- 
soners frequently  consigned  to  the  tread- 
wheel,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  courts- 
martial  ;  and  that  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion at  Brixton,  some  of  this  class  of 
indiWdoals  have  been  actually  fastened  to 
the  wheel  by  chains  attached  to  the  arm, 
and  suspended  fVom  the  face-board  above 
the  wheel,  being  from  such  an  extraordi- 
nary exercise  of  sererity  exposed  to  the 
casualties  resulting  from  a  false  step,  or  a 
sudden  paroxysm  of  disease,  or  exhaus- 
tion, by  which  their  limbs,  and  even  their 
lives,  are  put  in  imminent  peril,  while  thev 
are  deprived  of  every  potsibility  of  extri- 
cating themselves. 

'<  That  the  petitioners,  after  extensive 
and  cautious  investigation,  have  reason  to 
fear  that  the  great  and  important  hope  at 
first  indulged,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
tread-wheel  would  materially  diminish  the 
aggregate  of  offenders,  lias  completely 
failed;  and  that  while  it  is  fully  ascertained 
that  it  promotes  no  Jiablt  of  industry  or 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  when  dis- 
charged from  gaol,  they  believe  it  both 
hardens  the  hesrt  snd  demoralizes  the 
mind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  injures  and 
enfe^les  the  body ;  and  thus,  by  lessening 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  amend- 
ment, by  preparing  the  prisoner  for  crimes 
of  greater  magnitude,  and  rendering  him 
indifierent  as  to  the  future,  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  fill  rather  than  empty  our  pri- 
sons, and  to  render  them  schools  of  grow- 
ing crime  and  desperation,  rather  than  of 
rsformation  and  moral  discipline*  And  in 
proof  of  this,  the  petitioners  refer  to  the 
greater  number  of  recommitments,  that 
seem  almost  uniformly  to  take  place  where 
the  tread-wheel  is  established,  compared 
with  those  in  houses  of  correction  where 
it  Is  net  vet  Introduced,  so  as  to  give  fear- 
ful and  abundant  evidence  of  the  resistance 
opposed  in  the  fMner  to  the  iofltto&ce  of 
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tiiat  moral  and  religious  instruction  which 
is  so  wisely  snd  wholesomely  attempted  to 
be  introduced  into  the  economy  of  our 
prison  establishments. 

**  The  petitioners  beg  leave  to  submit, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Howard, 
whose  conriderations  and  recommendations 
of  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  were 
formerly  matter  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion and  approbation,  has  enumerated  no 
less  than  fifty-eight  modes  of  prison  em- 
ployment, which  are  capable  of  being 
rendered  subservient  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  a  prison  population,  of  engen- 
dering habits  of  industry,  and  consequent- 
ly of  promoting  the  means  by  which  pri- 
soners may  be  enabled  to  provide  for 
themselves  when  liberated,  and  thus  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  important  and  sa- 
lutary remarks  advanced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley  in  his  late  impressive  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  Durham  Assizes,  in 
which  he  says—*  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  employment  of  prisoners  ought 
to  be  as  far  as  possible  so  regulated,  that 
they  could  afterwards  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  it.*  Whilst  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  observed,  that  most  of  the  methods  of 
employment  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Howard, 
may  be  rendered  contributary  to  the  se- 
verest degree  of  hard  labour,  in  the  proper 
and  legitimateacceptation  of  the  term,  anif 
will  be  foundsaificiently  to  weary  the  work- 
ers without  wasting  tfadr  constitutional 
strength,  as  has  been  amply  established 
in  various  houses  of  correction,  which 
have  had  recourse  to  them  long  prior  to 
the  use  of  the  tread-wheel,  and  particular- 
ly (ss  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Prison 
Dincipline  Society^  in  those  of  Preston, 
Knutsford,  and  Maidstone,  while  the  com- 
mittee of  this  aociety  has,  with  ^reat  truth 
and  candour,  remarked,  in  their  publican 
tion  «On  the  Government  of  Gaols,'  that 
<  preference  should  be  given  to  those  trades 
which  require  hard  labour,  the  knowledge 
of  which  may  enable  the  prisoners  to  earn 
their  suhsistence  on  tbeur  discham  from 

grison' — an  observation  which  is  followed 
y  an  enumeration  of  corresponding  em-  • 
ploymenta  little  short  of  that  by  Mr. 
Howard. 

*<  And  here  the  petitioners  hope  thejr 
may  be  permitted  to  remind  your  bonour- 
able  House,  that  both  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  laws  of  our  country  have,  from  the 
eariiest  times,  provided  that  no  infliction 
of  punishment  ought  to  endanger  the 
health  of  the  body,  or  expose  it  to  ca« 
sualti^  beyond  the  strict  intent  and  bear* 
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ing  of  a  prboner^s  sei^tence,  insomacbt 
chat  in  the  statute  of  the  5l8t  of  Henry 
HI.,  intituled  *  Judicum  Piilorie,'  it  is  ex* 
pressly  enacted,  that  the  penalty  should 
be  fdlfilled,  *  without  bodily  peril  of  man 
or  woDDan';  while  another  statute  of  a 
date  not  long  subsequent,  provides  *  th^t 
the  pillory  should  be  of  convenient 
strength,  so  that  execution  ma^  be  done 
upon  the  ofFenden  without  peril  of  their 
bodies/ 

**  While  the  petitioners  thus  presume 
to  avow  their  own  humble  opinions  and 
eonscientious  fears,  with  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  the  novel  discipline  herein 
objected  to,  they  cannot  observe  without 
deep  regret,  the  strenuous  efforts  which 
are  milking  to  extend  its  introduction  into 
almost  every  considerable  state  of  Europe. 
Whatever,  indeed,  ia  connected  with  the 
good  of  civil  society,  ought  not  to  be 
oon fined  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
nation ;  but  before  experiments  upon  this 
important  subject  are    lavishly   recom- 
mended to  the  world,  it  seems  most  rea* 
sonable,  that  incontrovertible  proof  should 
be  furnished,  that  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity is  thereby  likely  to  be  promoted. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
tread-wheel,  with  all  the  fostering  support 
it  has  derived  from  the  well-intentioned 
suciety  that  first  brought  it  into  notice, 
instituted  in  our  metropolis  and  its  vicin- 
ity under  the  auspices  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  in  the  king- 
dom, has  been  hailed  with  an  equal  ap- 
probation by  various  illustrious  foreigners 
engaged  in  the  same  laudable  pursuit, 
and  availing  themselves  of  every  means 
of  inquiry  afforded  by  the  institutions  of 
our  own  country.     The  petition<nrs,  in 
proof  hereof,  may  be  permitted  to  advert 
to  the  interesting  report  on  the  state  of 
prisons  in  France*  by  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Barb6  Marbois,  as  the  organ  of  a  similar 
society,  constituted  by  an  ordonnance  of 
the  king  of  France,  of  the  9th  of  April^ 
1819,  and  composed  of  twenty -four  mem- 
bers, under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  the  majority  of  which  are 
peers  of  France,  while  the  rest  are  appro- 
I>riately  distinguished  by  their  official  sta* 
tions  m   the    gov^raneot.    Speaking  in 
this  report  of  the  application  of  the  tread- 
wheel,  afler  a  minute  examination  of  this 
machine,  by  a  deputation  from  the  society 
jn^  France,  directly  charged  to  observe 
its  effects  in  England,  and  to  obtain  all 
pvadical  information  from  our  own  Prison 
4)iicipline   Society,  the  Bobla  marquis 
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thus  expresses  himself-— <  The  intioduc* 
tion  of  a  new  kind  of  torture  in  Fnoce 
appears  to  me  an  evil  of  greater  magnilude 
than  even  indiscipline  itself,,  which  de- 
mands other  remedies.    The  tread-wheel 
is  a  real  torment.    This  is  evident  from 
the  description  given  of  it ;  from  the  ac- 
knowledged falls  and  fractures  caused  by 
this  machine ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  dread 
with  which  it  inspires  the  prisoners.    If 
physicians  have  been  found  capable  of 
asserting     that    this    horrible    exercise 
strengthens  aid  preserves  health,  they 
have  indulged  in  a  cruel  mockery.'    The 
distinguished   writer   of  these   remarks, 
who  is  a  minister  of  state  and  first  presi« 
dent  of  the  '  Cour  des  Comptes,'   also 
dwells  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
mischief  of  such  punishments  as  stamp 
lasting  disgrace;   and  he  shows  that  a 
very  Targe  proportion  of  crimes  is  com- 
mitted by  convicts  returned    firom   ti>e 
galleys.    *  The  degraded  man,'  observes 
the  noble  marquis,  <  thinks  he  has  the 
^ight  to  become  the  enemy  of  society* 
because  it  disowns  him.'     The  appear- 
ance of  such  a  report  at  such  a  crisb  aa 
the  present,  may  be  considered  as  offering 
in    itself  an  excuse  for  introducing  it 
before  your  honourable  House;    and  to 
none  is  the  value  of  this  royal  establish- 
ment  in  France  better  known  or  more 
energetically  acknowledged  than  bj  our 
own  corresponding  institution,  expressJy 
organized  as  it  is  for  the  promotion  of 
similar  objects,  and  which  ui  successive 
reports  of  its  own  has  placed  at  the  head 
of  its  foreign  correspondence  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  >ery  society,  with  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  institution,  and  va- 
rious references  to  the  reports  it  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Due  de    Rochefoucault, 
together  with  an   antecedent  report  of 
the  Marquis  de  Barb^  Marbois. 

'*  From  the  circumstances  already  ad- 
verted to  by  the  petitioners,  and  none  are 
mentioned  but  what  they  consider  they 
have  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  pro- 
ving at  the  bar,  or  in  the  committees  of 
your  honourable  House,  together  with 
other  weighty  reasons  which  press  upon 
their  minds,  they  are  themselves  convin- 
ced of  the  inefficiency  of  any  discipline 
founded  on  a  principle  of  unmixed  terror 
and  degradation.  They  also  feel  great 
anxiety  in  respect  to  the  interpreUtion 
of  the  clause  respecting  untried  prisonera 
introduced  in  the  bill  now  before  your 
honourable  House,  as  indirectly  sanction- 
ing a  modi  of  punishmenti  against    ' 
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M  magpAtratei  atid  a*  Englitbmeo,  diejr 
humbly  protestt  from,  iu  inherent  evils, 
nechaoicalt  medical, and  moral;  and  the 
more  soi  aa  the  same  inftrament  of  terror 
haa,  for  lome  time  paat*  beeo  introdiioed 
into  a  considerable  workbonae  in  the 
cow>tr^t  containing  an  incorporated  ag- 
gregation of  eighteen  parishes;  andunleis 
restrained  bv  the  interposition  of  parlia- 
ment, nmy  be  adopted  in  all  such  esta- 
bliahments,  under  the  denomination  of 
bard  labour* 

**  And  your  petitioner,  air  John  Cox 
Hippisley,  begs  leave  to  observe  for 
himself,  that  he  has  individually  under* 
takeoy  from  the  obvious  exigency  of  the 
occaaioni  and  atanda  also  inmvidoally  en- 
gaged to  the  county  in  whicb  la  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  for  the  completion,  by 
prison  labour  exdusivelyf  of  one  of  the 
most  looosiderable  Houses  of  conreotion  in 
the  Jdngdom,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
conaidenble  manufacturing  towna  and 
villages,  which  are  but  too  often  in  a 
atate  of  great  insnbordiaatiim— and  of  a 
oonaidlefable  edlllerv  districli  which  haa 
more  than  once  called  for  exertiona  be* 
yood  the  ordinary  means  of  the  civil  m^ 
giatratei  and  consequently,  that,  ahould 
the  principle  at  present  so  much  enoou« 
laged  and  promoted  bv  the  majority  of 
the  magistracy  chargea  with  a  visitation 
of  prisons^  find  any  countenance  by  a 
coocanwnt  enactment  of  the  legislature, 
every  efiirt  to  jiersevere  in  the  completion 
of  the  provincial  house  of  correction  at 
Sbeplon  Mallet,  bv  prison  labour,  must 
unfortunately  be  aliandoned:.  concerning 
which  prison,  however,  so  far  as  it  haa 
advanced,  the  Society  of  Prison  Discipline 
has  been  pleased  to  affirm,  <  That  it  haa 
afforded  manv  instances  of  the  reformation 
of  indiridoaia^that  great  benefita  have 
arisen  from  the  instruction  there  supplied, 
particulariy  in  respect  of  juvenile  pri* 
sooeia^^that  a  dasaification  has  long  iMen 
adopted  there  to  manifest  advantage^ 
and  that  many  persons  have  been  taught 
to  work  as  masons,  carpenters,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers,  who  are  now  maintaining 
themselves  by  the  tradea  they  have  so 
learned.'  To  thia  testimony,  and  which 
is  no  other  than  tlie  fimt,  toe  petitioner, 
who  haa  long  been  occupied  in  the  auper* 
intendenoe  of  the  said  prison,  and  is  yet 
xamnsible  for  the  execution  of  the  works 
vmertaken  for  ita  extension  and  complin 
tion  » the  terma  of  hia  contract,  can  add, 
from  long  experience*  that  an  adoptiaa  of 
■Wttlir  sseaauiea  would  be  found  to  sare, 


!n  the  public  disbursements  of  conntiea^ 
an  amount  of  expense,  which,  if  particu- 
larly cited,  could  hardly  be  credited; 
exclusive  iiifithe  advantaaes  hereby  di^ 
rivable  to  the  hea|^  and  habita  of  pri- 
aoners* 

**  To  render  such  efibrts  aUH  more  mif" 
vantageous,  and  trusting  that  in  tlie  wis- 
dom <rf  parliament,  such  resources  will 
not  be  abandoned,  the  petitioner  venturea 
also  to  suggest,  the  great  advantagea 
derivable  from  a  re-enactment  of  the 
act,  chap.  SS,  of  the  2ith  year  of  his  late 
Majesty,  the  practical  operation  of  which 
haa  expired,  and  by  which  one  justice  of 
assixe*  or  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
county,  might  remove  any  prisoners  under 
sentences,  and  orders  made  by  one  or 
more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  al 
their  sessions,  or  otherwise,  upon  conric^ 
tion  in  a  summary  way,  without  the  in« 
tcrvention  of  a  jury*  If  such  a  powev 
were  revived,  and  extended  to  convict 
tions,  when  capital  punishments  did  not 
attach,  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  ^Ml 
public  benefit  might  result,  by  the  visiting 
magistrates  of  prisons  being  empowered 
to  concert  with  each  other  for  the  ar« 
rangement  of  removals  for  any  of  the  pnr« 

goses  of  the  act,  passed  in  the  last  sesrion 
n  thecodsolidating  and  amendment  of  the 
several  laws  rekting  to  gaols  and  housea 
of  correction. 

**  The  petitioner  alao  having  presumed 
early  to  aolicit  the  attention  of  aome 
members  of  the  committee  of  your  heo^ 
onrable  House  to  the  reatrictive  clattse, 
respecting  the  tread-mill,  as  it  originally 
stood,  ventures  further  to  aubmit,  thai 
aome  practical  inconvenience  may  events 
ualiy  arise,  should  the  enactment  take 
pkm,  even  aa  it  now  stands,  on  the  a« 
mendmeats  ordered  to  be  printed  ois 
the  15th  of  April;  as,  from  a  cursory 
reference  to  the  bill,  the  title  will  stiU  be 
found  not  to  correspond  with  the  enact-i 
ment,  nor  to  have  any  application  what« 
ever  to  the  atate  of  the  Jargest  house  of 
correction  in  this  kingdom,  namely,  that 
of  Cold-bath*fields,  where  there  are  no 
tread-mills,  aa  well  aa  to  many  other  con« 
siderable  prisons. 

^  '*  Under  these  circumstances,  the  peti* 
tinners  beg  leave  to  close,  this  iatrosion 
upon  the  patience  of  your  honourable 
House,  with  humbly  praying  that  for  the 
reaaona  already  stated,  namely,  tlie  utter 
inutility  of  the  work,  as  exercised  in  some 
places,  the  pain,  the  peril,  and  inequality 
of  the  punishment,  its  impropriety,  inde- 
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cencjy  and  craek^,  in  Tarioos  drcum- 
■tanoes  and  siraatioDS,  its  inefficiency  in 
all>  to  answer  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
correction  and  reformatibn,  while  it  de- 
bilitates the  body,  a%d  demoralizes  the 
mind,  without  inculcating  anj  habit  of 
useful  indttstryi  together  with  its  impolicy 
and  illegaiitVy  as  at  present  administered— 
that  from  the  comparatively  short  period 
of  its  approbation  as  a  mode  of  disapline, 
the  irregular,  jMurtial,  and  discoidant  com- 
munications officially  made  upon  its  nature 
and  effects — the  particular  exceptions  and 
limitations  carefully  recommended  by  the 
medical  committee,  appointed  to  examine 
into  its  action  on  one  class  of  the  inmates 
of  a  single  house  of  correction— «nd  'the 
increase  of  committals  and  re-committals 
in  most  establishments  where  it  is  in  use, 
the  tread«wheel  may  not  be  sanctioned, 
adopted,  or  in  any  way  designated  or  in- 
cluded in  our  Statute-book  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishmenti  or  means  of  hard 
labour-  or  employment  of  prisoners^ 
without  further  investigation  by  your 
honourable  House,  and  that  magistrates 
be  restricted  from  enforcing  its  use  till 
such  investigation  shall  be  made,  and  such 
sanction  and  adoptidn  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  obtained. 

**  And  the  petitioners  further  pray,  that 
the  bill,  as  at  present  before  your  honour- 
able House,  may  not  pass  into  a  law,  and 
that  such  ether  relief  may  be  granted  in 
the  said  matter  as  to  your  wiKlom  shall 
seem  expedient 

<*  The  petitioner,  sir  J.  C.  Hippisley, 
begs  leave  further  to  observe,  that  while 
the  preceding  observations  were  drawing 
up,  an  incident  occurred  which  seems  to 
render  the  pretent  application  to  your 
honourable  House  a  duty  of  the  most  im- 
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section  of  this  act,  it  is  provided,  <  that 
any  Justice  of  the  peace,  of  any  county, 
or  other  division,  whether  a  visitor  or  not, 
shall,  at  his  own  free  will  and  pleasure, 
and  as  often  as  he  shall  see  fit,  enter  into 
and  examine  any  prison  of  such  county  or 
other  division ;  and  the  act  requires  of 
him,  if  he  shall  discover  any  aouse  or 
abuses  therein,  that  he  shall  report  the 
same  in  writing,  at  the  next  General  or 
Quarter  Sessions ;  and  tliat  the  abuse  or 
abuses  so  reported,  shall  be  taken  into  im- 
mediate consideration,  and  the  most  effisc- 
toal  means  adopted  for  inouiring  into  and 
certifying  the  same.*    In  wiiich  eoactment^ 
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it  is  obvious^  from  fbe  feport  being  requir- 
ed to  be  set  forth  in  wnting,  without  any 
demand  of  a  personal  attendance,  that 
parliament  designed  to  provide  for  a 
speedy  and  effectual  redress  of  any 
known  abuses,  even  in  cases  in  which  the 
magistrate  acquainted  with  them  riiouM 
not  be  able  to  be  present  personaUjr  at 
such  sessions,  from  indisposition,  or  atten- 
dance in  parliament,  or  any  other  cause. 

'*  Under  the  authority  of  this  provision, 
the  petitioner/sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  bein^ 
at  the  time  suffering  under  much  indispo- 
sition, reported  in  writing,  to  the  magis- 
trates assembled  in  the  late  General  Quar- 
ter Sessions  of  thepeace  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  of  which  county  he  is  an  acting 
magistrate,  the  existence  of  certain  abuses 
in  bouses  of  correction  under  their  juris- 
diction, which,  in  his  judgment,  demanded 
such  a  report  to  be  made.    His  report 
was  delivered  in  due  time  to  the  clerk '  of 
the  peace ;  and  from  him  he  has  reodved 
aletter,  dated  the  1st  of  the  present  month, 
informing  him  as  follows  >-^  I  laid  your 
statement,  or  report,  on  the  subject  of  the 
tread*wheel,  before  the  court  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  and  was  proceeding  to 
read  it,  but  the  court  declined  hearing  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  court  to  receive  written 
statements  from  magistrates  who  did  not 
attend  themselves*    I  have  therefore  re- 
turned   your    paper.    (Signed)    C.  X 
Lawson.     So  that  while  by  the  penalty 
of  the  tread-wheel  the  magistrates  are  in- 
troducing into  our  prisons,  and  even  our 
poor-houses,  a  punishment  unsanctioned 
by  either  common  or  statute  law,  by  the 
practice  of  the  above  court  of  sessions 
they  are  directly  contravening  a  distinct 
parliamentary  enactment,    it  will  hence, 
perhaps,  be  felt  necessary  by  your  honour- 
able House,  that  some  measure  should  be 
adopted  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
enactment  of  so  important  a  part  of  the 
statute,  especially  at  a  moment  wiien  the 
consideration  of  the  House  is  drawn  to  a 
revisal  of  some  parts  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion." 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Irish  Militia.]  Colonel  Daviei  rese^ 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill;  to 
alter  the  present  state  of  the  Militia  esta* 
blishment  In  Ireland.  The  expense  of  the 
Irish  Militia  staff,  taken  with  reference  to 
its  extent,  was  rather  more  thin  a  third 
greater  in  Ireland  than  in  great  Britain  ; 
and,  unless  a*  suiideni  causer  for  that 
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exc6M  of  charge  could  be  anignedy  he 
trustMl  thai  the  House  would  support  him 
in  moving  for  a  redaction.  The  oon.  offi- 
c:er  then  proceeded  to  state  the  items  in 
which  he  thought  a  saving  might  be  ef- 
fected* Hedid  not  understand  why  the  ap* 
|iointroeotofqoarter«naster  should  be  con* 
tinued  in  Irekod  beyond  the  lives  of  persona 
already  holding  such  commission*  When 
ever  quarter^mastershins  fell  in,  quarter- 
master  aerjeantcies  omy  should  be  kept 
up  in  their  stead.  Nor  was  it  clear  to 
him,  when  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
every  .expense  whidi  could  be  avoided, 
that  without  even  die  quarter-master*ser-» 
jeants,  the  necessary  duties  might  not  be 
performed  by  the  pay-masters.  He  also 
objected  to  the  large  aums  diarged,  under 
the  present  system,  for  lodging-money, 
and  fuel,  for  the  staff,  when  there  were 
abundance  of  barracks  in  the  country 
standing  unoccupied.  By  reforming  the 
practice  upon  these  two  points,  by  mak- 
ing these  two  alterations,  and  cutting 
down  the  staff  generally  as  low  as  pos* 
sible,  20,00(K.  a»year  would  probably  be 
saved.  He  should,  therefore,  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  **  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  reduce  the  establishments  of 
the  regiments  and  batallions  of  the  Irish 
Militia  when  not  embodied." 

Sir  6.  HM  expressed  hia  surprised,  if 
auch  a  motion  ought  at  all  to  do  madeb 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  had 
delayed  it  until  after  the  annual  provisions 
had  Doenagfoed  to  by  the  House.  With 
reapect  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 

SiUant  officer  as  to  the  Quarter-masters, 
a(  arrangement  had  been  already  made. 
As  to  the  chargea  under  the  head  of  fuel, 
lodging,  Ac.  tbat  might  conatitute  a  fair 
ground  of  discussion  in  the  next  session. 
The  staff  of  the  Irish  militia  during  the 
late  war,  had  been  eminentlv  serviceable. 
By  their  exertions  many  thousands  had 
been  induced  to  enter  into  the.  general 
military  aervioe  of  tl^e  country,  it  was 
bard  that  many  of  these  meritorious  indi* 
vJduals,  who  had  been  thus  beneficially  em- 
ploved  for  the  public,  were  turned  adrift 
with  their  fiunilies  on  a  pittance  of  five 
pen^  a«day.  It  had  long  been  his 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  more  ade* 
qifstely  provided  for.  By  the  regiment 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  command* 
hetwaen  three  and  four  thousand  men  had 
been  famished  for  general  service,  in  con* 
•aquanoa  of  the  exertions  of  the  Staff.  On 
^  grounda  which  he.  had  alleged,  he 
i^d  oppose  theiootion. 


Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  mun 
points  in  his  gallant  friend's  speech  had 
not  been  touched  upon  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  The  charge  for  lodgine,  when 
barracks  were  standing  empty*  nad  not 
been  justified  or  answered.  He  was  far 
from  agreeing,  that  the  reduction  had  al« 
ready  been  carried  too  far.  On  the  con« 
trary,  he  thought  that  the  colonels  who 
had  resisted  that  reduction  ought  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  court  martial,  and  dis- 
missed the  service.  He  was  distinctly  of 
opinion,  that  the  letters  written  upon  that 
occasion  would  have  justified  such  a 
eoocse ;  and  he  could  scarcely  wonder  at 
some  recent  instances  of  disobedience  by 
officers,  seeing  that  that  course  had  not 
been  adopted.  The  distress  to  which  men 
might  be  reduced  who  were  discharged 
from  the  militia,  he  regretted  x  although 
it  should  be  remembered,  diat  Uie  non- 
commissioned officers,  after  twenty  years' 
service,  had  a  provision  ;  but  the  plea  of 
individual  distress,  however  strong,  he 
could  not  allow  to  operate ;  because  the 
same  objection  misht  have  been  applied 
to  a  .reduction  of  the  army  altogether. 

Mr.  GoMum  justified  the  reductiona 
which  had  been  made  in  the  Iridi  Militia, 
and  eiipressed  his  surprise  at  the  readi« 
ness  of^the  hon*  member,  for  Aberdeen  to 
place  that  constitutional  force  at  the  di« 
rectionof  the  Commander-in-Chief,  rather 
than  the  civil  power.    He  euloffiaad  the 

groinntitude  with  which  the  .muitia  staff 
ad  slways  stepped  forth  to  the  support 
ofgovernment  in  timea  of  trouble  and 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Hutdhhuon  acknowledged  that  the 
staff  of  the  Irish  Militia  had,  on  many  oc- 
casions, been  eminently  serviceable.  He 
supported  his  hen.  friend's  motion,  how- 
ever, on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  see 
why  the  Irish  staff  should  be  a  third  more 
numerous  in  proportion  than  that  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  House  divided — ^For  the  motion 
10 ;  Against  it  26 ;  Majority  16. 

Lisi  ofiht  Mimority* 


FergussoDy  Sir  R. 
Heroo,  Sir  R. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hatchinson,  Hon.  C. 

H. 
Kennedy,  F. 
Laihington,  Dr. 


M&berly,  W.  L. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
Sykes,  D. 

TBLLESS. 

Davies,  Colonel. 
Hume,  J. 
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HOTJSE  OF  LORDS.  ttitulkMi  with  hoiiict  of  atteniUy,  and 

^i      J       ,,     ^  sbouid  oppose  aoy  propoatton  to  that 

Thutiday,  MayQ.  effect.     With  tegard  to  the. power,  the 

noble  lord  proposed '  to  give  to  the  asset* 
sors,  if  their  lordships  were  to  adyanee 
forther  than  the  amendmenty  it  would  be 
difficult  to  know  where  to  stop.  To  adopt 
the  alteration  the  noblelord  hadsoggested, 
would  be  to  introduce  quite  a  new  princi- 
ple; and  if  men  were  to  act  as  juroiSy 
the^  could  not  be  called  assessois. 

Lord  Holland  thoueht,  that  if  the  office 
was  of  utility  in  itseu,  a  little  ingenuity 
might  enable  their  lordships  to  find  a  name 
for  the  persons  who  exercised  it ;  so  UuLt 
they  need  neither  be  called  jurors  nor 


'  KaNfliKOTON  Road  Bill.]  ILord  Hol- 
land presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  W. 
Cobbett  against  the  Kensington  turnpike 
billy  then  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  was  himself  a  friend  to  the 
6bject  of  the  bill  against  the  preamble  of 
Which  this  petition  was  directed.    The 

gentlemen  wno  signed  the  petition  stated, 
lat  the  preamble  contained  several  false 
allegations^  and  prayed  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  against  the  bill. 

The  petition— (  see  p.  497  )  •  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  JuDICATDRS  BlLL.1 

Earl  Baihttrst  stated,  that  he  had  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  the  noblelord  ( Holland ), 
as  to'  dividing  the  bill  into  two  parts.  He 
agreed  diat  It  would  be  proper  to  con- 
sider that  part  which  related  to  the  cele- 
bration of  iliarriage  separately.  He  then 
moved,  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  on  the  bill  to  divide  it  into  two. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee,  the  noble  earl  proceeded 
to  state  the  amendments  he  proposed  to 
make  in  the  bill  relative  to  the  judicature. 
The  circuit  courts  were  to  have  jurisdlo- 
tfon  in  criminal  and  in  civil  cases.  In  cri- 
minal cases,  when  no  jury  could  be  found, 
the  judge  and  three  assessors  were  to  try 
the  parties  accused;  but  no  person  was 
to  be  found  guilty,  unless  the  judge  and 
two  of  tile  assessors  agreed  in  a  veraict  to 
that  efiect.  In  civil  cases  it  was  thought 
proper  that  the  judge  should  \tj  without 
any  assessor.  An  appeal  would  lie  fVom  the 
circuit  courts  to  the  supreme  court  at  St. 
John's.  In  cases  where  there  had  been  a 
inry,  the  appeal  would  be  confined  mere- 
Ij^  to  questions  of  law.  In  cases  in  which 
Uiere  had  been  no  jury,  the  appeal  might 
embrace  both  the  law  and  the  met. 

Lord  Hollnnd  thanked  the  noble  earl 
for  having  adtopted  his  suggestion.  As  to 
the  amendments,  they  appeared  to  be 
founded  upon  the  best  principles.  He 
diought,  however,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  the  assessors  perform  the  duty  of 
a  jury,  and  return  a  verdict  independent  of 
the  judge.  In  dvil  cases  they  might  be 
employed  to  decide  upon  facts.  It  was 
desirable  that  Newfoundland  should  have 
a  constitution  similar  to  the  other  colonies 
as  soon  as  possible. 

EwlBaihuni  considered  Newfoundland 
by  no  means  prepared  for  recetviog  a  con- 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to« 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday f  May  6* 

Standing  OaDBRS  RispactiNO  Pe- 
titions.] Mr.  Lafiiey  presented  a  peti- 
tion for  leave  to  present  a  petition  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  Hghtiog 
the  town  of  Birminsham  with  gas. 

Mr.  Brif^  said,  ne  was  anxious  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  expresaiog  the  strong 
sense  he  felt  of  tho  impropriety  of  violat- 
ing the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House. 
The  session  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and 
yet,  night  after  night,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented for  private  hills.  Nothhig  could, 
in  his  opinion,  be  more  imlproper  than 
such  a  course  of  proceeding,  and  it  was 
iocombent  on  the  House  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  If  the  practice  were  persevered  in,  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  a  sliort 
time,  even  the  ceremony  of  previousJj 
presenting  a  petition  would-be  dispensed 
with.  Notwithstandins^  the  indinerence 
with  which  their  standing  orders  were 
suspended  at  present,  they  were  watched 
by  our  ancestors  with  die  utmost  vigi- 
lance. He  found  in  Mr.  Justice  Blade- 
stone  an  authority  in  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  at  the  period  of  the  RestoiatiOB, 
the  same  constitutiond  jedousy  was  ob- 
served. Lord  Clvendon  had  strongly 
reprobated  the  practice,  and  pointed  out 
the  inconveniences  which  arose  from  it. 
These  orders  should  never  be  dispensed 
with,  except  in  cases  of  urgeat  necessity. 
He  had  Intended  to  propose  a  readotion 
on  the  subjeeti  and  peAaps  he  should  iiin 
dose. 

'  Mr.  Smnner  said,  that  next  asssion  he 
would  propose  a  resdutfon,  compel* 
ling  those  who  applied  to  have  the  stand* 
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iog  orders  diipented  with*  to  thofr  mi- 
exceptionablo  groondifor  «a  doing..   The 

freaieit  incooveDieiiGe  was' felt  by  meni- 
ers  in  oonieqiieDce ;  end  he  bdieved 
tiiaiy  geoevMlv  •peaUDg*  the  fimlt  might 
be  traeed  to  the  fttpniejt  of  the  partiei. 
Sir  Jame$  Grakam  arnd  the  improprie- 
ij  of  ^oiattBg  the  iteBaing  orden. 

Geoerel  Goiepystf  nid*  that  if  it  was 
done  in  thie  inalancei  lieootild  aeeno  rea- 
eoa  wbj  a  aimilar  applicatton  ahoold  be 
zesiated  on  any  fiiture  occaaion. 

Mr.  Aidevman  He^gaU  said,  that  in 
ihis  inaianee  the  aoapenaion  of  the  orders 
seemed  to  baTO  been  called  for  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coune.  There  might  be  particular 
(Cases,  in  which  such  a  step  would  be 
very  proper,  but  this  was  not  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  EUke  agreed  bm  to  the  propriety 
of  some  new  regulation,  but  could  not 
see  why  this  particular  case  should  4iow 

Mn  HusUisan  wished  the  hon.  member 
to  irithdfair  bia  petition.  He  decidedly 
thought  that  the  standing  orders  should 
be  <^eyed.  Cases  might  arise  in  which 
atrici;  enfoBoemeot  of  them  might  be  ex- 
loeediogly  ^i^udicious;  forinstancei'inthe 
case  of  a  bridge  being  swept  awajr,  and 
there  bwg  an  immediate  necessity  to 
build  ASfw  one.  JBut  this  was  far  from 
being  4>ne  4>f  those  urgent  cases.  A 
^liog  sfcmed  to  prenul  at  present,  that 
any  sphaaqe,  bowerer  yisionary,  would 
receiTo  encouragement;  biit  this  House 
should  not  lend  its  aasiatanoe^  towards  ad- 
vancing the  fiwdful  iprojecta  of  any  cor« 
poratieo,  or  any  individuals. 

Mr.  BrMi  said,  he  would  read  the  re- 
aeiutieii  wCch  he  bad  intended  to  propose. 
It  wes  tp  this  efiset :— <<  That  a  more 
strict  attention  to  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  Home  with  respect  to  private  bills  is 
esseotiaUy  necessary  to  the  security  of 
Mm  righu  and  properties  of  the  subject, 
and  that  the  House  will  not  dispense  with 
them  except  in  cases  of  accid«ttal  occa- 
sion, or  read  necesiitT.'* 

The  petition  was  tnen  withdrawn.    , 

laisH  ROXAL  MiaiMGCoKPAVT  Bihu] 

S»i  J*  Kempfi^  moved  the  second  reading 
eftliii.bil^ 

VLt.Mudn^n  said,  be  did  not  know 
vheAei  this  bill  ipas  similar  iniuenacu 
Mats  to  some  o^hec^  all  reladng  to  Irf»- 
wd,  that  he  had  seen.  One  of  fbem, 
'v*^  he  now  held  in  his  hand,  contained 
^  VnS'^  ^  ^^^^'^  extraordinary  pcovisioos 


he  had^ever  heerd  of,  and  went  to  pro- 
duce a  very  extensive  alteration  in  the 
law  of  the  country*  Amongst  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country,  all  the  msur^- 
aoce  companies,  there  were,  be  believed, 
but  two  that  were  not  subject  to  the 
bankrupt  laws.  If  these  companies  wished 
for  a  coartery  let  them  petition  the  king, 
and  .then  the  crown  lawyers  would  be 
consulted,  and  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  the  measure  fuUy  considered.  There 
were  half  a  doaen  companies,  some  for 
dramin^  the  bogs,  others  for  the  pm^osea 
of  miomg,  some  for  granting  annuitiea, 
another  for  an  eouitme-loan  company, 
and  what  he  wpula  propose  to  say  to  them 
all  would  be—''  You  may  form  yourselves 
into  what  companies  you  please;  but  if 
you  apply  for  powers,  those  powers  most 
be  limited  as  in  all  other  cases ;  ^ou  mav 
sue  and  be  sued  like  all  other  individuals. 
In  ftot,  there  would  otherwise  be  no  bir- 
ness.  He  should,  therefore,  oppose  all 
bilb  containing  such  clauses. 

'  Sir  J.  NtnpoiH  said»  that  companiea 
had  been  incorporated  in  various  instan- 
ces, and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Min- 
mg  company  should  be  excepted.  All 
he  wished  was,  that  the  bDl  ahould  be 
read  a  second  time  in  the  ordinary  course* 
In  the  committee  any  objectionable  olausa 
might  be  struck  out. 

Sir.  EMice  f ulW  agreed  in  the  general 
principles  laid  down  by  the  rig(s  hpn. 
geptleman. 

Mr.  Doneoa  said,  be  was  also  dispesed 
to  coooir  in  the  general  prindple;  bu^ 
at  the  same  time^  the  House  could  not 
expect  that  paople  would  embark  theur 
proper^  in  speculations,  if  they  were 
liable  ror  nsore  than  the  sum  they  bad 
subscribed. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Oaths— PxTiTion  ov  SxFAEATiSTa.] 
Lmrd  JoAa  BmmuU  rose  to  present  a  pe» 
tition  from  a  religious  class  of  persons  of 
Clara  and  other  places  m  Ireland,  denomi- 
nated Separatists,  who  felt  themselves 
forbidden  by  conscientious  scruples  to 
take  oaths.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that 
the  indulgence  granted  by  the  legislature 
to  Quakera,  should  be  extended  to  them  ; 
and  that  their  affirmation,  without  swear* 
iDtu  mi^t  be  deemed  sufficient  nrom 
wjSat  he  understood,  the  petitioners  were 
highly  respectable  and  moral  persons ; 
and  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  legia* 
lature  to  respect  scruples  founded  on  con« 
scientious  motives. 

2M 
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Sir  J,  Netvpori  Bpoke  from  knowledge 
of  the  meritorious  character  of  the  pe- 
titioners, and  of  the  hardships  to  which, 
from  the  law  they  were  exposed.  There 
were  instances  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable clerks  of  the  Bank  being  actu- 
ally driven,  after  years  of  service,  from 
the  situations  they  held,  because  they  re- 
fused, on  conscientious  grounds,  to  take 
the  official  oaths. 

Mr.  Hume  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  A  century  and  a  half  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  simple  affirmation  of  the 
Quakers  had  been  received  in  courts  of 
justice  ;  yet.  in  the  whole  of  that  period, 
there  had  been  but  one  instance  of  a 
•  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  truth ; 
as  such  violation  was  subject  to  a  pro- 
secution for  perjury,  the  fact  was  a 
.proof  that  such  affirmation  was  as  bind- 
ing as  an  oath.  Why  should  we  not 
follow  the  eSkample  of  the  United  States. 
ahd  respect  in  our  enactments  the  con- 
scientious sctuples  of  all  denominations. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  fully  admitted 
the  respectability  of  the  names  attached 
to  the  petition,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  attach  any  consider- 
ation to  the  prayer  of  it.  unless  the  House 
vfoB  prepared  to  say.  that  every  man  who 
might  fi^el  objections  to  taking  an  oath 
should  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  it.  He  did 
not  wish  to  argue  the  question  at  present, 
but'  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  dis* 
tinction  could  be  taken  in  favour  of  the 
petitioners,  which  would  not  be  equally 
^applicable  to  any  other  parties  choosing 
to  decline  an  oath. 

Lord  J.  Russell  thought  the  relief  might 
be  given  to  the  petitioners  on  their  assum* 
fng  a  certain  aesignation;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  he  should  prefer  a  general  mea- 
sure, which  would  relieve  every  man  who 
bad  a  conscientious  scruple  against  tsking 
oaths.  He  wished^  however,  to  ascerrain 
bow  the  law  operated  in  the  United 
States,  before  he  originated  any  such 
measure. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  referred  to  the  relief 
given,  on  similar  grounds,  to  the  Quakers, 
dnd  to  certain  seceders  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  Besides  the  inconvenience  to  the 
petitioners  themselves,  the  rights  of  third 
parties  were  deeply  affected  thereby ;  as 
the  members  of  this  congregation  could 
not  take  out  probate,  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, or  any  of  those  civil  acts  which 
i-equired  the  administration  of  an  oath. 
Do  what  principle  could  the  leffislature. 
which  rcipectedi  in  its*courts  or  law,  the 
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religious  scruples  of  a  Hindoo  and  a  Ma- 
hometan, refuse  a  similar  indulgence  to 
a  most  respectable,  though  a  smaU^  branch 
of  the  Christian  community. 

Mr.  J,  Williams  obsenred.  that  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Ab^tleen,  was 
quite  correct  when  he  stated  that  there 
was  but  a  solitary  instance  of  prosecotion 
for  the  violation  of  the  Qoakers'  a|fovna- 
tion  in  the  course  of  150  years.  There 
was  a  flagrant  inconsistency  in  the  law  as 
it  stood,  m  relation  to  that  very  respectable 
class  of  British  subjects.  Their  affirma- 
tion was  yalid  in  civil  cases,  but  it  was 
not  admissible  in  criminal  prosecittioiis. 
Such  an  inconsistency  ought  not  to  remain, 
and  it  was  his  intention,  next  seisuMi.  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  remedy  such  a  glaring 
defect. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Church   Establishmskt   op   Ibe<- 
LAND.]    Mr.  Hume  rose  for  the  poipote 
of  submittmg  to  the  House  the  motioBof 
which  he  had  given  notice,  with  reatrd  to 
the  expediency  of  inouiring  whether  the 
present  Church  Estabirament  of  Irdand 
be  not  more  than  commensurate  to  the 
services  to  be  performed,  both  aa  regard! 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the 
incomes  they  receive.    Tne  hon.  member 
observed,  that  he  was  well  awarethat  it 
was  a  subject  respecting  which  many 
honourable   gentlemen  would  be  muok 
more  likely  than  himself  to  make   an 
impression  on  the  House.    The 'opinions 
which  he  entertained  respecting  it  were 
well  known,  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  extensive  change  which  he  thought 
desirable  was  not    conformable    to  the 
opinion  of  the  House  and  the  counlrjr*  H6 
should  have  been  glad,  therefdre.  if  any 
man  of  more  moderate  views  than  himself 
had  undertaken  to  bring  •  the  question 
before  parliament :  but,  finding  that  those 
who  were  the  most  coQspetent  were  not 
the  most  willing  to  undertake  the  task,  he 
had  determined  however  reluctantly,  once 
more  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.    In  doing  so.  be 
feared  he  should  be  compelled  to  draw 
largely  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  but 
he  assured  them,  that  he  would  not  detain 
them  a  single  moment  longer  tban  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to -place 
the  real  nature  and  situation  of  theohiwch 
establishment  of  Ireland  folfy  before  them. 
He  was  perfec^y  persuaded  that,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  the  church  eslaUisli- 
raent  of  that  country  had  had  a  rooM 
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powcofAil  ttid  bud  fftd  on  its  condition 
and  proqperiiy  tkan  any  individual  would 
beliofo  who  had  not  looked   into    the 
nuhject  ao  doaelj  aa  he  had  done.    And 
^here  he  moit  be  allowed,  in  justice  to 
hioMelf,  to  obsenrCy  that  he  had  not  spared 
any  labour  which  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  put  himself  in  pomesaion 
of  eviery   posaibie   information  on    the 
question*    Of  the  public  documents,  he 
nad,  of.course,  made   himself  master* 
For  local  information  he  bad  applied  to 
those  who  were  the  most  likely  to  know 
the  facta;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that, 
after  a  very  anxious  inquiry  of  four  years, 
there  were  many  of  the  facu  on  which  his 
inforaMtion  was  still  v^ery  defective.    If 
he  was  not  very  much  mistaken,  however^ 
he  thought  that  even   on  the  grounds 
which  be  had  it  in  hia  power  to  state, 
there,  was  not  one  hpn.  member  present 
who  would  refuse  to  assent  to  his  motion. 
He  had  last  year  submitted  to  the  Houae 
a  proposition  oa  the  subject,  :upon  which 
oooaiderable  diffisrence  of  opinion   had 
been  manifested*    Unquestionably  be  had 
not  changed  his  sentiments ;  hot  be  owed 
it,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  which  the 
Hooae  bad  expressed,  to  sacrifice  a  por- 
tion of  the  object  which  he  bad  formerly 
had  in  view,  and  to  endeavour  to  do  some 
flood,  although  not  so  extensive  a  ffood  as 
he  hiid  originally  contemplated.    No  man 
who  had  at  all  attended  to  the  public  or 
to  the  private  history  of  Ireland,  could  for 
a  nuNnent  doubt  toe  propriety  of  some 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  that  country. 
He  believed  that,  without  a  airale  excep- 
tion, there  was  no  example  era  country 
in  ao  lamentable  a  state  as  Ireland,  under 
the  British  government.    In  former  times, 
this  atate    of  things  might  have  been 
ncconnted  for,  because  Irebmd  was  then 
looked  .upon  as  a  colony,  and  so  eovemed* 
The  system  might  then  be  expedient :  but 
when  we  looked  back  for  five-aod-twenty 
years^  and  recollected  the  promises  which 
at  the.period  of  the  Union  were  held  out 
to  Ireland,    that  ita  condition  should  be 
•meliorated,  and  then  looked  to  its  present 
■tate  in  eiery  department  of  the  govern* 
tneotp  whether  oft  the  church,  the  law^  or 
any  other,  we  must  confess  that  this  was 
i^M  the  change  which  had  been  promised 
^^M,  and  that  it  was  far  from  an  juneli* 
<*tt>pn  of  their  condition* 

In  considering  the  cauaas  which  had  led 
to  dib  uohanny  atate  of  afiurs,  it  must  be 


diared,  that  \hej  were  not.one»  nor 
^^  ACT  thraci  but  that  they  were  many. 


and  that  they  still  operated  to  keep  it  up.* 
An  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  W.  L.  Maber- 
ly)  bad,  a  few  nights  ago,  pointed  out  one 

j  means  by  which  the  predominant  evils 
might  be  lessened ;  but  ahhough  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend  as  to  the  important 
alteration  which  the  introduction  of  capital 
into  Ireland,  must  occasion,  yet  be  could 
not  conceal  from  himself,  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  only  a  palliative.  StilJ, 
the  mere  agitation  of  the  question  must 
produce  good,  and  he  believed  that  its 
beneficial  efiects  had  even  already  begun. 
But  he  would  say,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  church  establishment  of  Ireland,  the 
mode  in  which  its  revenues  were  collected 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
ity  formed  a  subject  of  tenfold  more  im- 
portance than  that  to  which  his  hon* 
friend  had  so  ably  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House.  And  why?  Because  it 
was  clear  that,  however  deficient  Ireland 
might  be  in  capital,  that  capital  would 
never  be  supplied  to  her,  until  she  was  in 
a  atate  capable  of  affording  protection  and 
security  to  its  employment.  Let  the 
House  consider  in  what  way  English 
capital  was  at  the  present  moment  em- 
ployed. He  was  in  possession  of  a  state- 
ment of  twenty-seven  millions  of  English 
money  which  had  lately  taken  its  course 
to  every  part  of  the  world.  Nay,  it  ap* 
peered  to  him,  that  bad  as  the  security  of 
Ireland  was  for  the  employment  of  capitali 
many  loans  had  lately  been  granted  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  they 
would  be  much  more  insecure.  There 
bad  been  loana  to  Mexico,  to  Colombia, 
to  various  parts  of  Europe,  &c.  Of 
those  to  liberal  and  free  states  he  had 
little  apprehension ;  but  be  considered  the 
ultimate  return  of  such  loans,  by  countries 
like  Russia,  or  Austria,  or  Spain,  as  very 
hazardous.  But  the  fact,  coupled  with 
the  other  fact,  that  capital  was  wanting  in 
Ireland,  showed  what  the  opinion  of  the 
monied  interest  in  this  country  was  of  the 
state  of  Ireland.  No  fact  />ught  to  make 
a  stronger  impression  on  his  majesty's 
ministers  than  this.  It  ou^ht  ko  be  a 
lesson  to  them  and  to  the  legislature.  He 
repeated  then  that  palliatives  were  insuffi- 
cient for  Ireland.  Let  the  House  look  at 
the  radical  causes  of  the  evil.  Those 
causes  were  principally  the  state  of 
religious  opinion  and  toleration,  the  state 
of  the  church  establishment  of  Ireland.  ' 
In  considering  what  course  ought  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  Ireland,,  he  would 
nrst  advert  to  what  had  been  done  in 
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Scotland.    In  the  diflcasuons  wMcb  had 
Uikea  place  last  year,  much  of  the  tranquil 

.  and  happy  state  of  Scotland  had  been 
attributed  to  the  general  estdilishment  of 
schools  in  that  country.  He,  perhaps, 
differed  from  many  who  ascribea  so  ex- 
tensire  a  benefit  from  that  circumstance. 
But,  the  fiict  wasy  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  blessed  with  the  liberty  of 
being  allowed  to  choose  their  own  religtoo. 
If  they  looked  at  the  state  of  Scotland  at 
the  period  when  England  attempted  to 
coerce  the  Scotch  with  respect  to  religion, 
te  tliey  now  coerced  Ireland,  they  would 
find  the  state  of  the  two  countries  tery 
similar.  He  was  quite  satiified  that  the 
only  means  bv  which  Scotland  could  have 
been  tranquillized,  were  those  which  had 
been  adopted;  namelyi  ipytng  to  that 
country  tne  enjoyment  of  ^  that  religion 
which  was  the  religion  of  the  great  major^ 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.  When 
to  that  meuure  the  general  estd>lishment 
of  schools  was  added,  the  present  oondl^ 
tion  of  Scotland  might  be  said  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  insured.  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  if  the  same  means 
were  adopted  with  respect  to  Ireland,  the 

^same  happy  resulu  would  follow.  Of 
this  he  was  as  certain  as  that  he  breathed, 
that  if  the  people  of  IrelSnd  were  placed, 
with  respect  to  the  subject  in  question,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  people  of 
Scotland,  they  would  e&hibit  the  same 
loyalty  and  the  same  peaceable  demean* 
our.  What  was  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  present  system  of  maintaining  a  church 
establishmetit  in  Ireland,  opposed  to  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  peM>le  i  For  what  purpose  was  this 
done  ?  To  preserve  loyalty  in  the  country  ? 
God  forbid,  that  such  a  thing  i^ould  be 
supposed.  The  Irish  had  never  shewn 
any  disloyalty  towards  government.  They 
had  only  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at 
the  sute  of  things  in  which  they  lived. 
What  wtt  to  be  apprehended  frotaa  adopt- 
ing the  same  course  with  respect  to 
Ireland^  that  had  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  Scotland  ?  He  had  turned  the 
aubject  over  and  over  again  in  his  mtnd, 
and  he  could  not  see  why,  in  such  a  case, 
it  wig  likely  that  Ireland  would  be  less 
kmdly  disposed  towards  this  country,  or 
lass  disposed  in  itself  to  peace  and  good 
order.  The  natural  disposition  of  man 
was  to  be  quiet;  and  not  to  resort  to  acts 
0f  violence  and  rebellion.  All  the  gteat 
changes  that  occurred  in  history  were  the 
result  6f  oppreisioii  i&d  wkgofgtntimu 


If  Ireland  were  triabed  en  the  same  Umsag- 
as  Scotland;  if  the  Irish  had  their  ova 
priests  and  paid  them,  and   were^  noe 
compelled  to  pay  the  clerwy  of  anotNer 
church,  order  would  soon  be  establiabed 
in  that  country ;  and  Enghah  merclumCa 
and    manufiicRirers     would    iwoss    St. 
George's   Channel   with    milUona    and 
millions  of  capital^  to  Its  Infinite  benefit.* 
Let  those  who  doubted  this    tell   hkat 
whether  the  Irish,  m  every  ocfaer  part  oi 
the  world  but  Ireland,  wace  not  as  uaefbl 
and  as  indnstriooa  as  the  natives  ef  moy 
other  country  in  the  world.    He  bad  had 
firequent  opportunities  of  observing  ihrna 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  he  had 
always  found  them  singularly  aeflve  and 
persevering  in  the  pursuit  of  their  tt- 
spective  objects.  What  reason  could  there 
be,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  vast 
accession  of  capital   which,   mider*  tlie 
drcumstancea  he  had  described,  dMist  fiow 
into  Ireland,  would  not  be  ibilowed  by  all 
the  benefitt  diat  resulted  to  a  country 
from  its  possessing  a  well-employed  popu-* 
latioo. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  situation  with  regard  to  religion 
of  many  of  the  continental  states*  He 
found  in  some  that  the  religion  of  the 
court  diflbred  firom  that  of  the  people, 
and  yet  there  appeared  no  distuif>ancei 
no  insubordination,  no  clashing  ef  in- 
terests between  the  professors  of  the  one 
religion,  and  the  professors  of  another; 
On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  harmonyi 
because  the  greatest  equaUty»  prevailed. 
He  had  procured  a  list  of  the  tolerant  and 
intolerant  j^vemments;  amongst  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  iorrv  to  say  l^g^ 
land  ranked.  Amongst  the  intolerants 
Spain  stood  first.  In  that  country  no 
man  could  hold  office  or  place  of  trust  or 
emolument  unless  he  were  a  .Romsn 
Catholic ;  next  came  Portugal,  in  whidi 
was  the  same  regulation;  Kaly  was  the 
third,  and  he  eallea  upon  anv  man  to  look 
upon  what  the  rituation  or  these  tfiree 
powers  was  at  the  present  moment 
There  were  two  others,  namely,  Denmark 
and  Sweden;  in  which  countrios«  however, 
though  such  was  the  law,  it  waa  evaded ; 
so  that  in  looking  around  Ibr  those  who 
kept  us  in  countenance  In  our  intdlersnt 
system,  we  found  that  Spain,  Porti%al  and 
Italy  were  our  ^reat  and  holy  Allitt.  But 
he  would  put  it  to  the  House  vrhedier 
they  were  prepared  to  act  in  flntfaeranM 
of  such  a  system,  and  in  co-operatiOD  with 
such  f^mni  Tien  eaa^a  a  Ust  of  th# 
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tolcfant  ttitti,  at  UMhead  of  which  stood 
ihe  United  Stttct  of  America.  In  that 
coooiry  all  aeiH  do  matter  what  their 
religtooe  opinions,  were  placed  upon  an 
honooraUe  equality.  Everj  man  had  the 
highest  employments  open  to  him,  no 
matter,  whether  a  native  by  birth  or  a 
native  by  law,  after  the  bpae  of  a  certain 
time  no  mattes  what  bis  enfloyment,  or 
whathiscieed.  And,  what  was  tneconse* 
^oenoeoftbis;  Didhismi^'ety'sminisfeein 
iinBgiMi%  that,  in  talent,  in  wisdom,  in 
power,  or  ia  energy,  the  cooncils  of  the 
United  States  yielded  either  to  Spam  or  to 
Portugal,  or  to  Italy,  or  the  only  other 
intolerant  nation?  But  he  would  not 
fttigue  the  House  by  entering  into  a 
comparison  of  the  hind.  It  was  cnooah 
for  Bis  present  araument  to  find  that  the 
government  of  America  was  not  worse 
In  ooneequence  of  thtf  univeisal  toleration, 
to  paove  that  diey  ought  to  ghre  so  large 
a  pottioD  of  their  fellow  sublets,  an  op- 
portunity of  shewhig,  tiiat  thcj  were 
ueserving  of  an  equaliu  of  rignU  and 
interests  with  their  brethren  or  diflerent 
persuasions.  That  a  persecution  and  an 
esdusion  existed  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  known 
to  every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  that 
unhappy  country*  One  instance  amongst 
many  he  would  mention*  A  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  respectability,  with 
a  large  mmily,  obtained  an  appointment 
for  his  son  in  the  Excise.  Glad  of  such 
an  opportuni^  of  gdUiog  forward,  the 
yoone  man  proceeded  ci>  the  Exeise-oSce, 
and  tnere  his  ardour  was  damped,  end  his 
hopes  blifldited,  by  hn  being  told,  that  he 
belog  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  fill  the  appointment  I  This  was 
but  one  of  many  hundred  Instances  of  the 
Und  whidi  might  be  adduced;  but  it  was 
not  aeeessnry.  If  this  one  fact  stood 
alone,  it  would  be  enough  for  his  aigu* 
ment}  as  it  would  shew  the  system  of 
exclusion  which  had  for  veais  fun  through 
every  departnmnt  m  Ireland.  Every  cor- 
poration, every  place  of  honour,  or 
emolument,  was  doseAagainst  tlie  Roman 
CathoMo  upcm  the  mme  grounds. 

Now,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
consider,  what  had  been  the  result  of  this 
•jfstem  of  exclusion  and  degradation? 
Yesr  after  year,  thev  had  been  called 
upsii  to  suspend  the  Habeu  Corpus  act, 
to  enlsvce  losamction  act%  and  to  pbMO 
(^  devoted  ooontoy  under  allthe  hoiron 
of  nuntial  law.  liiese  were  the  eflbcts 
which  had  been  produced.    Nomanwitb 


hb  ^ea  open  could  deair.them.  No  nmn  s 
who  looked  into  the  public  journals  could 
concesl  ftom  himselr  the  fact,  that  daily 
and  nightly  atrocities  were  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  system^^that  there 
was  strongly  irritated  feding  on  tkm  one 
hand,  and  powerful  ooerdon  on  the  other. 
Was  this  system  to  be  continued  ?  Was 
Ireland,  to  be  kept  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
degradation,  and,  therefore,  of  insubordi- 
nation} Surely  his  majesty's  numsterB 
must  see,  that  whatever  miglit  have  been 
the  political  feelings  of  our  ancestors, 
acting  in  difcrent  times  and  under  difiierent . 
circumstances;  who,  driven  by  the  atro* 
cities  of  Catholics  when  tM  Catholic 
fuligionpn^dominated,  and  smarting  under 
the  cruelties  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  them»  felt  it  necessary  to  epact 
severe  and  retributive  laws;  surely,  ho 
said,  whatever  might  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  such  men  al  such  times,  there  was 
nothing  new  existinji^  which  could  warnmt 
the  continuance  or  such  measures.  No 
ai^ument  urged  at  the  former  period 
could  be  considered  as  of  weight  m  the 
present  day.  The  time  had  at  length 
arrived  when  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  free  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
from  the  shackles  which  their  ancestors 
had  found  it  necesmry  to  throw  aroond 
them,  but  which  it  was  disgraceful  they 
should  wear  in  the  present  day.  His 
nmjesty's  government  was  bound  to  try 
sny  system  which  was  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  affiurs  of  Ireland; 
for  no  change  could  take  phlce  for  the 
worm.  According  to  all  the  aooountsb 
there  was  nothing  but  fire  and  sword  In 
the  South  of  Ireland;  no  ssan  could  retliu 
to  rest  without  the  apprehension  of  having 
his  house  attacked  and  broken  into,  and 
perhaps  binsself  and  femily  murdered 
oefbre  morning. .  They  had  heard  much 
of  the  evils  ansmg  to  the  country  firom 
ahaentees ;  but,  good  God,  what  man  who 
could  avoid  it  would  reside  with  his  family  • 
in  a  country  where  neither  person  nor 
property  was  safe?  Let  his  msjesty's 
ministers  adopt  the  course  which  be  now 
proposed,  or  sonw  other  course  likely  to 
afind  equal  rdief,  and  if  the  people  of 
Irefamd  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
relief  heU  out  to  them,  he  for  one  would 
be  foremost  in  arming  the  executive  with 
Bufllcient  power  to  reprem  that  disceotent 
and  insubordination,  which,  it  wonid  then 
appear,^  could  be  repisssed  by  B0^4ithe« 
means.  But  he  entertained  no  such  fear. 
The  piopic  of  ledand  weaa  a  afarewd* 
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intdligent.rtce»  and  would  s^ize  upon 
eveiy  opportunity  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition with  the  highest  satisfaction.  Why 
should  not  ministers  follow  the  example' 
of  America,  of  France,  and  of  Russia, 
All  those  powers  were  tolerant,  and  they 
benefited  by  their  toleration.  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Wurteroberg,  and  Saxony,  were 
all  tolerant  states.  There  were  no  reli- 
gious disqualifications  in  any  of  them,  and 
yet  their  subjects  remained  in  a  state  of 
quiet  and  content ;  at  least  there  were  no 
religious  dissentioRs  amongst  them.  Why, 
then,  should  such  a  system  be  continued 
In  Ireland  ?  Ought  not  the  legislature  to 
place  so  lasge^a  portion  of  their  fellow 
aubjocts  at  least  upon  a  footing  with  the 
aub|ects  of  monarcns  whose  states  he  had 
just  mentioned  i  It  was  injurious  to  the 
diaracler  ofthis  country,  to  suppose  that 
anyinjury  could  arise  to  it  from  such  a 
change.  He  was  aware  that  there  were 
points  of  his  aigumcant,  upon  which  gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  not  agree -with 
him ;  but,  if  it  was  admitted,  as  it  must 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  situation 
of  Ireland  was  such  as  he  had  described 
ity  that  was  sufficient  to  warrant  an 
inquiry,  as  to  whether  the  evils  arose 
from  the  causes  which  he  had  pointed 
oat. 

When  he  and  other  honourable  mem- 
bers had  urged  these  topics  on  former 
occasions,  tney  were  met  by  objections 
to  which  he  would  now  shortly  advert. 
And  first  it  was  stated,  that  hia  majesty 
having  taken  a  aacred  oath  at  his 
GoroBOtion  not*  to  •  alter  the  religion  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  that 
oath  to  aanctioQ  a  measure  like  the  pre- 
'acttt.  To  which  hia  answer  was,  that  the 
joint  consent  of  the  king  and  the  peoplb 
waa  sufficient  to  alter  any  law,  when  the 
public  good  required  it.  If  such  an  ob- 
jection was  worth  any  thing,  it  went  to 
this-— that  the  king  having  at  his  corona- 
tion sworn  to  support  the  laws,  anyaU 
teratkm  of  those  laws  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  his  majesty's  oath !  And  yet 
ibiawas  the  argument  set  up  in  opposition 
to  what  they  saw  every  day-— namely, 
ihe  alteration  of  some,  and  the  total 
repeal  of  other  laws,  found  ineonaistent 
with  the  wdhre  of  the  community. 
Again,  it  was  ui^ed^  that  the  church  waa 
poaseased  of  property,  to  which  it  had 
aa  mudi  right  aa  any  individual  had  te 
hia  privalft'proparty.  Tme,  bqt  then  he 
wished  lo  know  who  or  what  was  aiflant 
by  ''the  church.'^    Did  they  mea^Jhe 


clergy  or  the  people?  When  any  nan* 
sSate  5f  \ne  army,  he  did  not  niostt^ttie' 
mBdieffs  but '  the  gteat  mass  of  the  cb'ni- 
Uninily  who  composed  it.'  8P  he  BCB- 
Hdered  it  tobn  in  apsdciog  of  the  chureh, 
a  person  so  speaking  must  mean  not  the 
clergy  but  the  community  who  belonged 
to  it.  If  .any  honourable  .  member  bad 
any  other  interpretation  of  it  to  give,  he 
should  be  most  happy  to .  hear  it.  .  If 
this  then,  was  admitted,  he  asked  for 
what  reason  was  it  that  there  war  in  any 
country  any  particular  church  establish*- 
ment,  if  not  for  the  benefit -of  the  whole 
community  ?  As  far  as  bis  own-  opinion 
went,  he  should  be  eUd  to  •  see  Great 
Britain  placed  upon  Uie  aame  ^.footing  as 
the  United  States  of  America  in  this 
respect.  But  this  was  a  subject  upon 
which  he  did  not  mean  to*  enter,  as  it 
interfered  with  ancient  opinions  and  long 
established  usages.  He  nnght,  however, 
be  permitted  to  ask,  why  it  was,  that  the 
English  people  had  changed  the  religien 
of  Sie  State  from  Catholic  to.  Protestant  ? 
Even  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance. 
Every  one  knew  what  had  been  dene  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  after  her 
time.  In  fact,  the  religion  of  the  coun* 
try  had  for  a  conaideri&le  time  wavered, 
and  this  or  the  other  sect  was  up  or 
down,  as  the  supporters  of  each  were 
in  or  out  of  power.  This  was  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  legislature  had  ar^t 
to  alter  the  religion  aa  well  aa  the  laws 
of  th^  country,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  f  and  that  if  the  people  now 
thought  the  Catholic  religioo  preferable, 
they  had'  a  right  to  establish  it  as  the 
religion  of  ^e  state.  Why  was  the 
religion  of  the  country  changed  to  Pro- 
testantism, but  because  that  religioo  was 
considered  most  beneficial  to  the  state  ? 
Then  be  asked' ,  whether  the  esiablished 
church  of  Ireland  was  the  religion  m4>st 
beneficial  to  that  country  ?  And  if  not, 
aa  he  maintained  it  was  not,  the  objects 
and  intentions  of  government  in  estab- 
lishing it  at  the  time  of  the  Hevolution 
were  not  carried  ioio  effect.  For  if  they 
looked  to  the  acts  of  king  William,  they 
would  find,  that  had  he  had  proper  time, 
he  .  would  have  placed  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
Prote^ants.  It  appeared  from  the  copy 
of  a  prodamation  of  that  monarch,  that 
nad  the  siege  of  Limerick  lasted  but  one 
week  more,  he  would  have  done  this. 
Sttdi  was  his  general  .opinion  witli 
respect  te  religion.    In  his  orders  to  the 
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authorities  of  Soottand  ho  Mid,  <>You 
niuBi  poM .  an  act  eatabHshing  inch  a 
choroh  gofORUMOt  as  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.^ 
Ifowy  if -his  najestj  had  -  been  effiirded 
•tioie,' was  it  not  fair  to-  cenclode  that  be 
would  have  dealt  out. a  similar; meed  of 
}ustiee  lo  Irekmd  I  VHiy-  was  this  not 
>doBe  BOW?  Why  had  it  ootbecndone 
•long  .ago?  » Was  it  that  them  eaisted 
•some4>vorwbelnuBg  dreadtthatthe  power 
and.  the  interesu  of  theibw,.  thai,  the 
large  .dominion  now  in  tfao  hands  of  indi- 
viduals, would  beabsorbed  by  the  many  ? 
His  unity's  ministers  bad  ofiatOi  muoh 
to  their  honour,  acted  with  great  ioelmf 
and  be  hoped  th^  would  advocate'  his 
aide  of  the  qoestidiir  when  he  maintainfd 
•hat^he  interests  of  the  many  ought  to 
-preponderate  *of«r  the .  interests  of  the 
Jew.  Ho'asked  whether  Irdandwasto 
be  goveined  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
-or&B  mmjl  he  booed,  the  hitter.  He 
Jtcned  that  as  we  had  returned  ta  sound 
pmcaples  of  commeroe,  we  should 
retum»to  sound  principles  of  legialstion. 
That  aomething  most  be  done  was  endent* 
It  was.imposs£le  to  nde  a  country  at  the 
|Miint  of  ttne  Imonet.  He  was  surprised 
ibat  it  should  bate  lasted  so  long.  He 
waa  convinced  that  it  could  not  lart  muoh 
Jooger*  The  people  ooght  no.  longer 
%o  be  left  either  toe  victims  or.  the  per* 
petraton  of  violence  and  outnge..  It 
was  time  that  some  steps^should  betaken 
to  bring  those  within,  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  inte  •  the  enjoyment  of  its 
privileges,  who  had  hitherto,  been  .tree* 
ted  as  aliens  to  the  constituiion,  aa^ 
who  would  feel  most  gratefel  for  the 
ftvour  of  an  equal  partidpation  in  its 
blessings.  Bv  doing,  this,  jthey  would 
not  only  produce  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  Ireland  but  they  would,  afford  an  op* 
portunity  ofeatendipg  to  it  a  great  pro- 
portion of  that  capital  which  was  at  pre- 
sent stagnstnt  here^  but  which  could  be 
there  employed  to  general  advantage.  He 
implored  his  m«esty*s  ministers  to  grant 
thu  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  notes  an 
act  of  justice,  at  least  as  an  act  of  poliov* 
Tbev  were  called  upon  bf  that  holy 
Book  upon  wbtcfa  their  religion  was  foun- 
ded, to  do  unto  others  as  they  wished 
others  should  do  unto  them.  If,  then, 
^bev  wished  to  act  as  Christians-^tthey 
wisnedto  be  considered  as  men  acting  up 
•to  their  profc ssions,  he  implored  them  not 
to  keep  siK  millions  of  their  iellow  aubjecu 
in  e  sMe  oC  degndatkiaapd  debnsemeiM. 


Let  them  not  draw  too  tight  the  bonds  by 
which  diose  imfortunate  men  kitdso  long 
!  been  bound.  A  time' must  conie»  and 
that  shortly,  when  such  a  syatem  nrnsl 
have  an  end.  There  waa  a  point  bqrond 
which  human  snffiBting  could  not  go.  Let 
the  House  then  now  resolve  to  grant,  as 
en  sict  of  favour  that  which  the  oppressed 
Irish  hid  a  right  to  chum<as  an  act  of 
liustioe.  He.would  ask  any<man  anund 
iiim  to  give  a  moment's  impartial  /  con- 
^sideration*  to  the  case*  He  would  call 
upon  himself  to  change  the  case,  and  for 
a  moment  imagine  himself  the  peise^ 
cuted  and  degraded  Catholic,  and.  then 
put  his.  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  declare 
that  be  should  be  satisfied  with  snob  a 
state  of  things?.  If  any  iion.  member 
would  do  this,  then  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  not 
another  observation  to  oSht  ;  but,  until 
this  was  done,  until  he  saw  gentlemeo 
saying  that  they  oonld  feel  satisfied  and 
Jiappy  under  the  privalienaof  the  Roman 
Csitholics^  he  must.continue  to  assert^  that 
those  privfldions  were  diigiaGeful,  unjust, 
and  calcdated  to.  foster  diaoentent  and 
insubordination  in  .that  country.  . 

It:  waa  well  known  that  Ireland,  like 
other  sutes,  had,  in  the  progywss  of  time, 
undergone^reatcbaiigeByboth  in  a  political 
end  a  religious  pomt  of  view.  Accord- 
jog,  to  the  account  of  bishop  Boulter,  it 
appealed  that,  in  17dd,  the  proportion  of 
.datholics  to  Protestants  was  as  four  to 
one.  This  was,  as  it  w^re,  but  a  little 
while  ege;  and  yet  the  Catholios^  with- 
out any*  lam  to  support  tbem»  without  any 
fostering'  tm>d  to  assist  their  progress 
had  gooe  oo  iocreasiog  .beyond  all  con- 
ceptioo*  Tbis'wasajwaming  to  the go- 
vertiment.  It  shewed  themi  that  that  bMiy 
could* not  be  depressed  ;  that  they  must 
be  admitted  to  the  blessiogs  of  thle  con- 
stitution, or  else  they  must  be  extermi- 
nated*. Indeed,  the  facts  of  tliemsel^es 
.were  sofficieat  to  justify  die  introduction 
of  a  change;  for,  while  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics increased  in  such  a  degree,  the  Pro* 
testants,  protected  as  they  were  by  the 
state,  having  every  advantage  which 
wealth  and  power  could  give*  possessed 
an  exclusive  clergy  of  lt269  persons-* 
having  four  archbishops^  IB  bishops,  38 
deans,  108  dignitaries,  178  prebendaiies, 
52  vicars  choral,  and  107  rural  deans,  512 
Bunor  canons,  Ac.  This  list  he  had  taken 
from  the .««  Clerical  Guide,'*  which  was  of 
course  correct.  Here,  then,  was  a  per- 
manent staff  in  the  ohuioh,  which,  if 
«|lossible4itaUto|apportit»  was  sofldent 
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to tapport anjriMtaUiiiniieiit.  For  wluit 
.porpoM  so  largo  a  bodv  was  Jcept  up,  lie 
^was  at  a  lo«  to  imderstaod.  If  they 
Menged  to  achitroh  of  from  ^tSti^eia  to 
twenty  mlUioaa  of  persoDS,  dicy  migiit 
yalcn&re  the  ataff  at  proportioiiea  to  the 
|»ody  ;  but  for  a  choroh  of  500,000  pev- 
aonaf  wby»  it  ailbrded  a  qMritnal  ieneaat 
lor  erery  ten  men  [[a  laughl.  And  jwt, 
what  watthe  reaolt  f  Out  ora  popdatioo 
of  aeven  ■illionsy  there  weaa  no  meoe  than 
one  mUion  of  Protettants,  one,  half  of 
irheoi  belonged  to  the  eitabliihed  obwch, 
end  the  otEen  were  DineDten.  Sach 
were  the  reniltiyaotwithitaodioff  the  niwi- 
hmn^  and  enonnous  revenues  of  the  Pro- 
eesteat  derg^.  Adam  South  said,  « if 
you  msh  an  idle  and  ineSdent  eler||yy 
pi^  them  well ;  if  you  wish  «b  aouve 
«nd  indostQOos  clergy,  give  them  barely 
eufioient  for  their  wants.''  New,  with 
the  eaormoos  staff  of  Pr<itettaBt  clergy  in 
Ireland,  and  their  moce  enomoos  reve- 
ooes,  it  was  found  that  the  prt>|Mrtion  of 
Catbolios  to  Protestants  had  increased 
firom4toltol4tol! 

He  now  came  to  'the  re?emms  from 
which  this  «taff  derifed  their  pay:  and 
here  he  begged  to  anure  his  majesty's 
rnhnstersy  that,  if  he  was  incorrect,  it  was 
solely  becausethebestsouroesof  informa> 
tion  were  closed  4i|pHnat  him.  He  had  a 
short  time  ago  received  three  letters  from 
irekmd,  and  it  was  curious  tiuit,  though 
coming  from  diArent  parts,  they  eit 
agreed  upon  one  point ;  namely,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  private  mdividoai 
to  obtain  inforaiBtioa  as  to  the  real  value 
of  church  liviogs  un  Irehmd.  This  was 
aoCctent  to  account  for  any  error  into 
which  he  might  M  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject.  According,  howofer,  to  the 
best  calculation  which  he  had  been  able 
to  mahe,  there  were  church  lands  which, 
if  rented  out  as  other  lands  were,  would 
let  for  8,500,000/.  There  were  fouiteen 
millions  of  acres  in  Irdand,  of  wfaioh  the 
cleiwy  held  two-elevenths,  and  taking 
Wahefield's  proportions,  and  the  average 
value  of  property  in  the  di&rent  counties, 
it  amounted  to  the  above  sum.  No  nut- 
ter, then,  whether  this  sum  went  to  A.  B., 
the  bishop,  or  C«  D.,  his  sen,  or  nephew, 
or  other  relative  who  held  under  him : 
some  one  i>elonffing  to  the  dcrgy  got  that 
whidh  belonjred  to  the  church.  Addmg 
to  the  two  mulioos  and  a  half  the  average 
sum  prodnoed  by  1,889  benefioes  at  5001. 
a  year  each,  the  appofaitments  would  mahe 
of  SfiOOfiBOL     Acoerdiog  to 


Waltefidd,  the  proportion  of  Caiholibs  to 
Pk'oteitantSy  in  Wateifivd,  whkh  in  1733 
was  as  forty  to  one,  imd  ineraased  to  one 
hundred  lo  one.  In  aome  padsbes  dwre 
was  not  to  be  Ibnnd  a  single  Protestant 
Amity;  while  ui  several  o&ra  tfame  were 
only  two  or  three.  It  would  appear  tbit 
the  clergy  had  adopted  the  pmadple  of 
the  Commissionen  disected  to  establish 

schools  in  Irehmdt  and  aslced,  <«wkat  use  is 
then  of  churches  If  we  have  no  oongng». 
tions  ?^  as  others  did  **  what  use  ia  theto 
of  schools  if  we  liaive  am  sdwlan?*'  It 
should  be  reooUected,  howeveiv  that  ihei» 
were  times  when  the  most  hardened  per- 
sons with  respect  to  reU^on,  fUt  lepei^ 
tance  and  oompunctioiis  visitiogSy  and  that 
upon  such  occasioHS,  if  they  could  not  go 
to  their  own,  they  would  fly  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Catholics  dsiLy  added  to  their  oambers. 
The  Peotestant  Staff  might  betteh«ied» 
in  addition  to  the  1,880  heiwyfiose,  to  coor 
•iit  itf  1,500  nmre,  iaBdafUng  600  cocatcs. 
He  now  came  to  the  situatioo  of  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  Establishsssi^s.  He 
found  that  in  Ireland  there  were  twenty- 
six  Catholic  Bishops  living  upon  small 
aalaiies,  of  from  300^  to  7002.  aH^cer. 
Some  of  them  so  small,  that  die  bishop 
frequently  retained  a  parish,  the  duties  of 
whm  he  performed  like  fny  other  pvish 
priest.  Here  the  Ronum  Cathntfcs  had 
four  bishopa  more  than  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  Catholic  priests,  mdading 
parish  priests  and  assistants^  amounted  to 
8^00 ;  and,  if  they  allowed  1,500  deigy 
for  500^000  Ptotestants,  sard/  S^500 
priests  could  not  be  considered  too  laige 
anestahlishnfent  for  six  millions  of  Romeo 
Catholics.  He  bdieved,  ui  menttooiog 
this  number,  be  had  stated  the  oolaide  ; 
and  as  to  tbdr  fioes,  made  upas  they  were 
of  small,  and  for  the  greater  part  gratui- 
tous sums,  it  was  impossible  to  state  more 
than  that  thsy  were  generdly  very  amaU. 
Notwithstanding  which  they  were  as  chn-' 
ritaUe  as  their  ctfoumstancas  would  aUow ; 
and  the  way  in  which  they  carried  tbdr 
pdnt  was  by  their  assiduity  and  attentions 
to  their  flodca.  Those  who  had  large  sti* 
pendswereindinedlobeldiej  those  who 
were  limited  to  small  salaries  were  stamift- 
lated  to  aetivitT  and  aed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  outies.  To  .this  it  was  tiint 
he,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  the  grant 
increase  of  the  Itoman  Catholics  ;  and  ho 
asked,  whether  this  was  not  in  iladf  m 
suflldent  grouiid  of  inquiry,  as  to  what 
hiid  been  done^  as  wdl  as  what  it  wta  ad» 
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visable  to  do  at  present  ?    Another  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  wm  thia.    It  was  the  opinion 
.  of  bishop  Warburton,  a  celebrated  friend 
of  the  churcht  that  **  when  there  are  se- 
.Toral  religions  in  a  statOi  the  state  should 
natorallj  ally  iuelf  to  the  largest*'*    That 
.  was  to  say,  the  state  should  give  such 
.  religion  its  support  and  protection.     But 
,  thane  was  Ireland,  a  country*  six-sevenths 
.of whose  popalation  were  Catholic,  and 
.  yet  the  statOy  so  far  from  allying  itself  with, 
.was  opposed  to  them.    The  opinion  of 
Dr.  Paley,  upon  the  same  subjecty  was  as 
follows — <•  It   is  the  duty  of  the  magi- 
.  stratc,  in  the  choice  of  the  religion  which 
be  establishes,  to  consult  the  faith  of  the 
nation,  rather  than  his  own.    If  the  dis- 
aenters  frcmi  the  establishment  become  the 
majority  of  the  people,  the  establishment 
itself  ought  to  be  altered  or  qualified." — 
They  were  now  come  to  that  point.    If 
ever  there  was  a  time,  when  such  an  act 
.of  justice  ought  to  be  done,  it  was  the  pre- 
sent.   As  to  making  proselytes  of  the 
Catholics,  it  was  out  of  the  question  :  no 
man  could  npw  entertain  a  hope  of  that 
.  kind  :  woul^  it  not,  therefore,  be  wise  to 
attend  to   what  Paley  and    Warburton 
said,  and  make  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  be  the  established  religion  of 
Ireland  ?    Would  it  not  be  wise  to  open 
to  them  the  employments  and  emoluments 
of  the  state  ?    No  man  of  liberal  opinions 
could  oppose  himself  to  the  wisdom,  the 
expediency,  or  the  justice  of  such  a  course 
,  of  proceeding.    And  he  would  put  it  to 
the   House  whether  the  vast  alteration 
which  time  had  made  hsd  not  rendered 
aoch  a  step  necessary  ?    Let  the  House, 
.then,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
at  least  enter  into  an  inquiry  into  the 
grievances  existing  in  that  country,  and 
the  caotes  of,  and  remedies  best  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them. 

Much  had  been  said  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  religion  discharged  their 
duties  in  Ireland.  For  himself,  he  must 
say,  that  upon  inquiry,  he  bad  found  the 
Protestant  clergy  verv  deficient  in  that 
respect,  compared  with  their  opponents,  if 
he  might  so  call  tliero,  the  Catholic  priests. 
In  speaking  of  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ed church  of  Ireland,  he  begged  to  be 
understood  as  not  making  any  invidious 
comparison  between  that  church  and  the 
church  of  this  country,  tils  only  object 
.was,  to  place  his  facts  'clearly  before  the 
House.    According  to  a  return  on  the 
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table  of  the  House,  it  appeared,  that  the 
number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  having  be- 
nefices was  2,224. '  Of  these,  1,891  were 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishops.  In  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  the  number  was  293 :  making 
the  total  number  of  benefices  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown  and  the  bishops,  1684.  In 
lay  hands  there  were  367  benefices,  and 
the  universities  possessed  2 1  •  There  were 
also  95  inappropriate  and  vacant,  and 
without  churches  or  incumbents.  Making 
a  total  of  2,167.  The  return  did  not 
s^te  how  the  remaining  benefices,  77  in 
number,  were  disposed  of.  In  lt)18,  the 
total  number  of  incun^bents  was  1,289. 
Out  of  this  number  758  were  resideiU,and 
531  were  non-residertt.  The  non-resi- 
dents, therefore,  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  whole  number  of  incum- 
bents. ^  When  it  was  recollectedthat  every 
Catholic  clergyman  resided  in  his  parish, 
no  person  could  be  surprised  at  the  great 
increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
numl)er  of  Catholics  within  the  last  half 
century. 

Without  tiring  the  House  with  any  de- 
tailed remarks  upon  such  an  extensive' pa- 
tronage allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops,  he  would  content  himself  with 
observing,  that  it  was  a  system  which 
loudly  and  imperiously  called  tor  a  revision. 
In  looking  to  the  numbers  of  resident  and 
non-resident  clergy,  he  would  take  the 
last  voludie  upon  that  subject  which  had 
been  laid  on  their  table.  He.  first  came  to 
the  dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 
He  there  found  that  there  wcre-^resident 
4  rectors;  absent,  19  do — resident, 
13  vicars;  absent,  13  do— resident,  1 
curate;  making  in  the  whole,  18 resident, 
and  32  absent  clergy ;  of  these  there  were 
many  pluralists,  holding  some  two,  some 
three,  and  more  livings.  He  mentioned 
this  case  only  as  one  instance  out  of  many 
and  what  he  had  to  state  of  this  sinsle 
county,  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
House  as  to  the  necessity  of  inquiry.  In 
1766,  the  number  of  Cattiolic  families  in 
Waterford,  as  appeared  by  the  returns  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  was  16,519,  and  between 
that  year  and  1792,  they  had  increased  to 
108,625.  The  Protestants,  in  Waterford, 
in  1766,  were  only  2,879,  and  before  1792 
even  this  small  proportion  had  dwindled 
to  1^375.  Yet,  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the^e  1,375  ProtestanU,  ttiere 
were  no  less  than  fifty  benefices,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  county.  Did  not 
'this  comparison  of  numbers  of  itself  form 
a  ground  for  concurrence  in  the  motion? 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tkurulaj/f   May  6. 

Kensington  Road  Bill.]  Lord  Hoi' 
land  presented  a  petitiou  from  Mr.  W. 
Cobbett  against  the  Kensington  turnpike 
bill,  then  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  was  himself  a  friend  to  the 
object  of  the  bill  against  the  preamble  of 
which  this  petition  was  directed.  The 
ffentlcmen  wno  signed  che  petition  stated, 
Siat  the  preamble  contained  soTeral  false 
allegations,  and  prayed  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  against  the  bill. 

The  petition— ( see  p.  497 ) ,  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  tne  bilL 

Nbwvoundland  Judicaturk  Bill.] 
Earl  Baikurst  sUted,  that  he  had  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  the  noblelord  ( Holland ), 
as  to  dividing  the  bill  into  two  parts.  He 
agreed  that  7t  would  be  proper  to  con- 
sider that  part  which  related  to  the  cele- 
bration of  OMrriage  separately.  He  then 
moTed,  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  on  the  bill  to  divide  it  into  two. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee,  the  noble  earl  proceeded 
to  state  the  amendments  he  proposed  to 
make  in  the  bill  relative  to  the  judicature. 
The  circuit  courts  were  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  and  in  civil  cases.  In  cri- 
minal cases,  when  no  jury  could  be  found, 
|he  judge  and  three  assessors  were  to  try 
the  parties  accused;  but  no  person  was 
to  be  found  guilty,  unless  the  judge  and 
two  of  the  assessors  agreed  in  a  venlict  to 
that  efiect.  In  civil  cases  it  was  thought 
proper  that  the  judge  should  try  without 
any  assessor.  An  appeal  would  lie  from  the 
circuit  courts  to  the  supreme  court  at  St. 
John's.  In  caies  where  there  had  been  a 
jury,  the  appeal  would  be  confined  mere- 
ly to  Questions  of  law.  In  cases  in  which 
tiiere  had  been  no  jury,  the  appeal  might 
embrace  both  the  law  and  the  tact. 

Lord  Holland  thanked  the  noble  earl 
for  having  adXipted  his  suggestion.  As  to 
the  amendments,  they  appeared  to  be 
founded  upon  the  best  principles.  He 
thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  the  assessors  perform  the  duty  of 
a  jury,  and  return  a  verdict  independent  of 
the  judge.  In  civil  cases  they  might  be 
emploved  to  decide  upon  facts.  It  was 
desirable  that  Newfoundland  should  have 
a  constitution  similar  to  the  other  colonies 
as  soon  as  possible. 

EBLTlBathurst  considered  Newfoundland 
by  no  means  prepared  for  receiving  a  con- 


stitution with  houses  of  aaienUy,  and 
should  <>pROM  any  propoaitioD  is  tet 
effect,  with  regard  to  the  poven  tbe 
noble  lord  propoMd  to  give  to  the  asNi- 
sors,  if  thehr  lordships  were  to  advuoe 
farther  than  the  amendment,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  know  where  to  stop.  To  adopt 
the  alteration  the  noblelord  Mdsvggerted, 
would  be  to  introduce  quite  a  new  princi- 
ple; and  if  men  were  to  aet  as  jurorit 
they  could  not  be  called  asseasori. 

Lord  Holland  thoueht,  diat  if  the  office 
was  of  utility  in  itself,  a  little  ingenuity 
might  enable  their  lordshipa  to  find  a  name 
for  the  persons  who  exercised  it ;  so  tbst 
they  need  nether  be  called  jurors  nor 
assessors. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to* 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  May  6. 

Standing  Ordbrs  rxspktivo  Pe- 
titions.] Mr.  Lawley  presented  a  peti- 
tion for  leave  to  present  a  petition  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  l^hting 
the  town  of  Birminfffaam  with  gas. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  he  was  aiudous  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  expresaiog  the  strong 
sense  he  felt  of^^the  impropriety  of  violat- 
ing the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House. 
The  session  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and 
yet,  night  after  nisht,  petitions  were  pre* 
sented  for  prhrate  bills.  Nothhig  could, 
in  his  opmion,  be  more  improper  than 
such  a  course  of  proceeding,  and  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  House  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  If  tbe  practice  were  persefered  in,  he 
should  not  be  surprisea  iff  ia  a  s^rt 
time,  even  the  ceremony  of  previously 
presenting  a  petition  would-be  dispensed 
with.  Notwithstanding  the  indinerence 
with  which  their  standing  orders  were 
suspended  at  present,  they  were  watched 
by  our  ancestors  with  the  utooost  vigi- 
lance. He  found  in  Mr.  Justice  Blade- 
stone  an  authority  in  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration, 
the  same  constitutional  jealooay  was  ob- 
served. Lord  Clarendon  had  strongly 
reprobated  the  practice,  and  pointed  out 
the  inconveniences  which  arose  from  it. 
These  orders  should  never  be  dispensed 
with,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  neceasity. 
He  had  intended  to  propose  a  resdution 
on  tbe  subject,  and  periiaps  he  should  still 
do  so. 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  that  next  aeasion  he 
would  propose  a  resolution,  compd- 
ling  those  who  applied  to  have  tbe  atand- 
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iDg  orders  dispented  with,  to  thoir  uiw 
escepfcionaUe  groandi  for  so  doing..   The 

freatett  iocoDTenienee  wai  felt  by  mem- 
era  in  oonsecpience ;  and  he  believed 
that,  genenllT  apeddog,  the  fault  might 
be  traced  to  the  atfomep  of  the  partiei. 

SkJame$  GrmlimB  nrnd  the  improprie- 
tj  c^  violating  the  tranmng  orders. 

General  Gmacoj^  Mid.  that  if  it  was 
done  in  this  inaCanee^  be  could  see  no  rea- 
aoa  wbr  a  aimilar  qiplication  should  be 
jcsisted  on  anj  ftiton  occauon. 

Mr.  Alderman  Ht^pde  said,  that  in 
tlus  instance  the  suspension  of  the  orders 
seemed  to  bare  been  caUed  for  at  a  mat- 
ter of  contM.  There  might  be  particular 
cases,  in  which  such  a  step  would  be 
very  proper,  but  thia  was  not  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  EUiee  agreed  as  to  the  propriety 
of  some  new  regulation,  but  could  not 
see  why  this  particular  case  should  now 
be  opposed. 

inr.  Husidsum  wished  the  hon.  member 
lo  withdraw  his  petition.  He  decidedly 
thought  that  the  standing  orders  should 
be  obejred.  Caaea  might  arise  in  which 
strict  enfiorcemenl  of  them  might  be  ex- 
oeedioely  injudyicioiis;  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  bridge  being  swept  away,  and 
there  being  an  immediate  necessity  to 
build  an^w  one.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  one  -of  those  uigent  cases,  A 
feeling  seemed  to  preiail  at  present,  that 
any  scheme,  however  visionary,  would 
receive  enoounigement ;  but  the  House 
should  not  lend  ita  aiaiifance,  towards  ad- 
vancing the  fiudful  projects  of  any  cor- 
poration, or  any  individuals. 

Blr.  BrMi  Mid,  be  would  read  the  re- 
solution wfich  he  bad  intended  to  propose. 
It  was  to  thia  effierct :— *' That  a  more 
atrict  attention  to  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  private  bills  is 
caseotially  neceasary  to  the  security  of 
the  rights  and  properties  of  the  subject, 
and  that  the  House  will  not  dispense  with 
them  except  in  cases  of  accidental  occa- 
lion,  or  real  necessitv.** 

The  petition  was  then  withdrawn. 

Irish  Royal  Mi  vingCompany  Bill.] 
Sir  J.  Newport  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.HusUuoH  said,  he  did  not  know 
whether  this  bill  was  similar  in  its  eoact- 
Benta  to  some  others,  all  relating  to  Ire- 
land, that  he  had  aeen.  One  of  them, 
iHiicii  he  now  held  in  his  hand,  contained 
|ome  of  the  moat  extraordinary  proviaions 
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he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  went  to  pro- 
duce a  rery  extensive  alteration  in  the 
law  of  the  country.  Amongst  all  the  in- 
atitutiona  of  thia  country,  all  the  insur- 
ance companies,  there  were,  he  believed, 
but  two  that  were  not  subject  to  the 
bankrupt  laws.  If  these  companies  wished 
for  a  charter,  let  them  petition  the  king, 
and  then  the  crown  lawyera  would  be 
conaulted,  and  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  the  meaaure  folly  conaidered.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  companiea,  aome  for 
draining  the  boga,  othera  for  thepurpoaea 
of  mining,  aome  for  granting  annuitiea, 
another  for  an  equitable-loan  company, 
and  what  he  would  propoae  to  aay  to  them 
all  would  be— *<  You  may  form  youraelvea 
into  what  companiea  you  pleaae;  but  if 
you  apply  for  powera,  thoae  powera  muat 
be  limited  aa  in  all  other  caaea ;  you  may 
aue  and  be  aucd  like  all  other  individuala. 
In  fact,  there  would  otherwiae  be  no  fair- 
neaa.  He  ahould,  therefore,  oppose  all 
billa  containing  auch  dausea. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  aaid,  that  companiea 
had  been  incorporated  in  varioua  inatan- 
cea,  and  he  aaw  no  reaaon  why  the  Min- 
ing company  ahould  be  excepted.  All 
he  wiahed  waa,  that  the  bill  ahould  be 
read  a  aecond  time  in  the  ordinary  courae. 
In  the  committee  any  objectionable  dauae 
might  be  atruck  out. 

Mr.  Ettice  fully  agreed  in  the  general 
principlea  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Damson  aaid,  he  wu  alao  ditpoaed 
to  concur  in  the  general  principle;  but, 
at  the  aame  time,  the  Houae  could  not 
expect  that  people  would  embark  their 
property  in  apeculationa,  if  they  were 
liable  for  more  than  the  aum  they  had 
aid>acribed. 

The  motion  waa  withdrawn. 

OATUa — ^PXTITION  OF  SxPAEATiaTB.] 

Lord  John  RutseU  roae  to  preaent  a  pe- 
tition from  a  religioua  daaa  of  peraona  of 
Clara  and  other  piacea  in  Irelana,  denomi- 
nated Separatiata,  who  felt  themaelvea 
forbidden  by  conacientioua  acruplea  to 
take  oaths.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that 
the  indulgence  granted  by  the  legialature 
to  Quakera,  ahould  be  extended  to  them  ; 
and  that  their  affirmation,  without  awear- 
ing,  might  be  deemed  aufficient  From 
what  he  underatood,  the  petitionera  were 
highly  reapectable  and  moral  peraons  ; 
and  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  legia-i 
lature  to  respect  scruplea  founded  on  con- 
acientioua motives. 
2M 
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Sir  J,  Nevuporl  spoke  from  knowledge 
of  the  meritorious  character  of  the  pe- 
titioners, and  of  the  hardshipi  to  which, 
from  the  law  they  were  exposed.  There 
were  instances  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable clerks  of  the  Bank  being  actu- 
ally driren,  after  years  of  ser?ice,  from 
the  situations  they  held,  because  they  re- 
fused, on  conscientious  grounds,  to  take 
the  official  oaths. 

Mr.  Hume  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  A  century  and  a  half  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  simple  affirmation  of  the 
Quakers  had  been  received  in  courts  of 
justice  ;  yet,  in  the  whole  of  that  period, 
there  had  been  but  one  instance  of  a 
prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  truth ; 
as  such  violation  was  subject  to  a  pro- 
secution for  perjury,  the  fact  was  a 
proof  that  such  amrmation  was  as  bind- 
ing as  an  oath.  Why  should  we  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
and  respect  in  our  enactments  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  all  denominations. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  fully  admitted 
the  respectability  of  tlie  names  attached 
to  the  petition,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  attach  any  consider- 
ation to  the  prayer  of  it,  unless  the  House 
was  preparea  to  say,  that  every  man  who 
might  feel  objections  to  taking  an  oath 
should  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  it.  He  did 
not  wish  to  argue  the  question  at  present, 
but  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  dis- 
tinction could  be  taken  in  favour  of  the 
petitioners,  which  would  not  be  equally 
applicable  to  any  other  parties  choosing 
to  decline  an  oath. 

Lord  J.  Russell  thought  the  relief  might 
be  given  to  the  petitioners  on  their  assum- 
ing a  certain  designation;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  he  should  prefer  a  general  mea- 
sure, which  would  relieve  every  man  who 
had  a  conscientious  scruple  against  taking 
oaths.  He  wished^  however,  to  ascertain 
bow  the  law  operated  in  the  United 
States,  before  he  originated  any  such 
measure. 

Mr,  Spring  Rice  referred  to  the  relief 
given,  on  similar  grounds,  to  the  Quakers, 
dnd  to  certain  seceders  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  Besides  the  inconvenience  to  the 
petitioners  themselves,  the  rights  of  third 
parties  were  deeply  affected  thereby  ;  as 
the  members  of  this  congregation  could 
not  take  out  probate,  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, or  any  of  those  civil  acts  which 
k'equired  the  administration  of  an  oath. 
On  what  principle  could  the  legislature, 
which  respected,  in  its-courts  of  law,  the 
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religious  scruples  of  a  Hindoo  and  a  Ma- 
hometan, refuse  a  similar  indulgence  to 
a  most  respectable,  though  a  amaU,  branch 
of  the  Christian  community. 

Mr.  J.  WiUianu  obsenred,  that  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Aberdeen,  was 
quite  correct  when  he  stated  that  there 
was  but  a  solitary  instance  of  protecation 
for  the  violation  of  the  Qoakers'  affrma- 
tion  in  the  course  of  150  yean.  There 
was  a  flagrant  inconsistency  in  the  law  m 
it  stood,  in  relation  to  that  very  respectable 
class  of  British  subjects.  TWr  affirma- 
tion was  valid  in  civil  cases,  but  it  was 
not  admissible  in  criminal  prosecutions. 
Such  an  inconsistency  ought  not  to  remain, 
and  it  was  his  intention,  next  session,  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  remedy  such  a  glaring 
defect. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Church    Establishmkitt   of   Ire- 
land.]    Mr.  Hume  rose  for  the  porpose 
of  submitting  to  the  House  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  with  levard  to 
the  expediency  of  inquiring  whether  the 
present  Church  Establisbment  of  Ireland 
be  not  more  than  commensurate  to  the 
services  to  be  performed,  both  as  regardi 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the 
incomes  they  receive.    The  hon.  member 
observed,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  it 
was  a  subject  respecting   which   manv 
honourable   gentlemen  would  be  much 
more  likely  than  himself  to  make   an 
impression  on  the  House.     The  opinions 
which  he  entertained  respecting  it  were 
well  known,  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  extensive  change  which  he  thought 
desirable  was  not    conformable    to  the 
opinion  of  the  House  and  the  country.  He 
should  have  been  glad,  therefore,  if  any 
man  of  more  moderate  views  than  himself 
had  undertaken   to  bring  '  the  question 
before  parliament :  but,  finding  that  those 
who  were  the  most  coQopetent  were  not 
the  most  willing  to  undertake  the  task,  be 
had  determined  however  reluctantly,  once 
more  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.    In  doing  so,  he 
feared  he  should  be  compelled  to  draw 
largely  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  but 
he  assured  them,  that  he  would  not  detain 
them  a  single  moment  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  place 
the  real  nature  and  situation  of  the  chiu-ch 
establishment  of  Ireland  fully  before  them. 
He  was  perfectly  persuaded  that,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  the  church  establish- 
ment of  that  country  had  had  a  more 
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sowerfui  and  fttfil  (effect  on  iu  condition 
ind  protperitj  tkaa  any  individual  would 
beUefe  who  htd  not  looked  ioto  tbe 
subject  to  doaely  as  he  had  done.  And 
here  he  moat  be  ellofwed,  in  justice  to 
himaelfy  to  obaerre*  that  he  bad  not  spared 
anj  labour  which  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  put  himself  in  possession 
of  ev^  po9sible  infimiiation  on  tbe 
question.  Of  the  public  documents,  he 
had,  of  course,  made  himself  master. 
For  local  information  he  hod  applied  to 
those  who  were  the  most  likely  to  know 
the  facts ;  but  he  waa  sorry  to  say  that, 
after  a  very  anxious  inquiry  of  four  years, 
there  were  many  of  the  facts  on  which  his 
information  was  still  very  defective.  If 
he  was  not  very  much  nnistaken,  however, 
be  thought  that  even  on  the  grounds 
which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  state, 
there  was  not  one  hon.  member  present 
who  would  refuse  to  aasent  to  his  motion. 
He  had  last  year  submitted  to  the  House 
a  proposition  on  the  subject,  upon  which 
ooosiderable  difference  of  opinion  had 
been  manifested.  Unquestionably  he  had 
not  changed  his  aentiments ;  but  he  owed 
it,  in  deference  to  tbe  opinion  which  the 
House  had  expreased,  to  sacrifice  a  por- 
tion of  the  object  which  be  bad  formerly 
had  in  view,  and  to  endeavour  to  do  some 
ffood,  although  not  so  extensive  a  good  as 
he  had  originally  contemplated.  No  man 
who  had  at  all  attended  to  the  public  or 
to  the  private  history  of  Ireland,  could  for 
a  moment  doubt  tne  propriety  of  some 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  that  country. 
He  believed  that,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, there  was  no  example  of  a  country 
in  so  lamentable  a  state  as  Ireland,  under 
tbe  Britiah  government.  In  former  times, 
this  atate  of  things  might  have  been 
accounted  for,  because  Ireland  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  colony,  and  so  ffovemed* 
The  system  might  then  be  expedient :  but 
when  we  looked  back  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  recollected  the  promises  which 
at  the  period  of  the  Union  were  held  out 
to  Ireland,  that  its  condition  should  be 
ameliorated,  and  then  looked  to  its  present 
sute  in  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment* whether  ot  the  church,  the  law,  or 
aoy  other,  we  must  confess  thai  this  was 
not  the  change  which  had  been  promised 
them,  and  that  it  was  far  from  an  ameli- 
oration of  their  condition. 

In  conudering  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  th»  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  it  must  be 

"«^|;f*  '  K  '^V  '^erc  not  one,  nor 
iwo,  nor  three,  but  that  they  were  many, 


I  and  that  they  still  operated  to  keep  it  up. 

An  hon.  friend  ofliis  (Mr.  \V.  L.  Maber- 

ly)  had,  a  few  nights  ago,  pointed  out  one 

means   by  which  the  predominant  evils 

might  be  lessened ;  hut  although  he  agreed 

!  with  his  lion,  friend  as  to  the  important 

{  alteration  which  the  introiluctiou  ol  capital 

i  into  Ireland  must  occasion,  yet  he  could 

not  conceal   from  himself,  that  such   a 

measure  would  be  only  a  palliative.     &>tilJ, 

the  mere  agitation  oi*  t!ie  question  must 

E reduce  good,  and  he  believed  that  its 
encficial  effects  had  even  already  begun. 
But  he  would  say,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  church  establishment  of  Ireland,  the 
mode  in  which  its  revenues  were  collected 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it,  formed  a  subject  of  tenfold  more  im- 
portance than  that  to  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  so  ably  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House.  And  why  ?  Because  it 
was  clear  that,  however  deficient  Ireland 
might  be  in  capital,  that  capital  would 
never  be  supplied  to  her,  until  she  was  in 
a  state  capable  of  affording  protection  and 
security  to  its  employment.  Let  the 
House  consider  in  what  way  English 
capital  was  at  the  present  moment  em- 
ployed. He  was  in  possession  of  a  state- 
ment of  twenty-seven  millions  of  English 
money  which  had  lately  taken  its  course 
to  every  part  of  the  world.     Nay,  it  ap* 

feared  to  him,  that  bad  as  the  security  of 
reland  was  for  tbe  employment  of  capital, 
many  loans  had  lately  been  granted  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  they 
would  be  much  more  insecure.  There 
bad  been  loans  to  Mexico,  to  Colombia, 
to  various  parts  of  Europe,  &c.  Of 
those  to  liberal  and  free  states  he  had 
little  apprehension ;  but  he  considered  the 
ultimate  return  of  such  loans,  by  countries 
like  Russia,  or  Austria,  or  Spain,  as  very 
hazardous.  But  the  fact,  coupled  with 
the  other  fact,  that  capital  was  wanting  in 
Ireland,  showed  what  tbe  opinion  of  the 
monied  interest  in  this  country  was  of  tlie 
sute  of  Ireland.  No  fact  ou^ht  to  make 
a  stronger  impression  on  his  majesty's 
ministers  than  this.  It  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  to  them  and  to  the  legislature.  He 
repeated  then  that  palliatives  were  insuffi- 
cient for  Ireland.  Let  the  HoubC  look  at 
the  radical  causes  of  the  evil.  Those 
causes  were  principally  the  state  of 
religious  opinion  and  tqlcration,  the  state 
of  the  church  establishment  of  Ireland. 

In  considering  what  course  ought  to  be 

pursued  with  regard  to  Ireland,  he  would 

liirst  advert  to  what  had  b««u  doi\<:  uv 
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3|i76/.  [[li«ar»  hear! J.  Last  year  the 
further  prant  was  rcsistcdy  and  luccess- 
fully  reflated,  until  the  accounts  of  first- 
fruits  were  laid  before  the  House.  From 
these  documents  it  appeared,  that  while 
England  had  paid   HiBSS/.  in  first-fruits  | 


was  fixed.  Mr.  Mason  replied  thit,  on 
examination,  he  found  that  the  value  of 
the  livings  was  to  be  ascertained  from 
time  to  time,  and  he  hod  taken  ihe  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Allen,  who  confironed  him  in 
the  notion  he  had  entertained*    The  bl- 


and tenths,  Ireland  hud  only  paid  910/.,  |  shops  then  applied  to  the  government  of 
orabout one-sixteenth thatamount,  though  \  Ireland,  requiring  it  to  interfere  on  their 
her  church  establishment  was  double  or  j  behalf;  and  a  second  reference  being 
treble  as  rich  as  that  of  England.  I  made  to  Mr.  Allen,  he  confiyrned  the  de- 

Such  a  state  of  things  must  have  been  cision  he  had  before  given  upon  the  ques- 
known  to  his  majesty*s  ministers,  yet  they  tion*  The  government  appealed  to  the 
had  allowed  it  to  continue.  It  was  also  '  attorney-general,  and  it  waa  almost  need- 
necessary  to  mention,  that  patents  had  less  to  say,  that  the  opinion  of  that  officer 
been  granted  to  two  individuals  to  col-  '  turned  upon  a  trifling  pointy  tliat  really 
lect  tlie  first-fruits ;  one  of  these  was  held  looked  very  like  shuffling,  or  at  least  shun- 
by  Mr.  Shaw  Mason.  The  average  on  '  ning  die  real  question  at  issue.  He  (Mr. 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  value  of  first-  Hume)  was  ready  to  risk  every  thing  he 
fruits  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  exclusive  possessed  upon  the  result  of  this  question 
of  the  bishops,  was  370/.  During  that  — whether  the  attorney-general  would 
period,  four  years  had  passeci  in  which  not  have  given  such  an  opinion  upon  any  sub- 
a  single  shilhng  was  paid,  though  not  one  ject  unconnected  with  the  wiiha  and 
year  had  elapsed  without  a  number  of  interests  of  his  employ ers«  In  short,  when- 
promotions.  He  could  not  imagine  how  ever  any  body  was  disposed  to  remedy 
ministers  could  shut  their  eyes  to  these  abuses,  the  claw  of  the  govcrpment  was 
facts.  Not  only,  however,  had  they  shut  thrust  in  to  drag  out  the  unfortunate 
their  eyes«  but  they  had  given  these  pro-  enemy  of  abuses,  and  to  defend  and  cover 
ceediuga  their  sanction,  and  had  even  gone  every  species  of  corruption.  He  had 
the  length  of  threatening  to  turn  an  indi-  stated  to  the  House  a  strong  case  of  an 
vidual  out  of  his  office,  because  he  dared  attempt  to  overbear  a  man  in  his  endea- 
to  promote  a  new  and  a  more  equitable  vours  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
valuation.  Such  was  the  fact,  Mr.  Shaw  He  felt  honestly  and  warmly  od  this  sub- 
Mason,  when  he  found  that  this  new  va-  ject,  and  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
luatiou  was  resisted  as  illegal,  applied  to  some  indignation  in  adverting  to  it.  It 
a  i^ntlemao  of  the  name  of  Allen  for  his  was  vain  to  mince  the  matter;  for  unless 
opmion  upon  the  point ;  and  the  opinion    the  truth  was  boldly  stated,  it  was  impos- 

Sivcn  reflected  great  honour  upon  the  in-  sible  that  justice  could  be  done.  Why 
ividual,  as  mucli  as  the  contrary  opinion  did  the  government  appoint  indiriduajs  to 
might  be  said  to  have  disgraced  the  attpr*  i  perform  a  duty  which  tliey  had  do  power 
ney-gencral.  True  it  was,  as  a  friend  near  ;  to  execute  ?  He  would  ask  the  attomey- 
him  observed,  the  opinion  of  an  attorney-  >  general  for  Ireland  why  those  gentlemen 
general  was  not  worth  a  pin,  because  it  t  were  appointed  to  their  situauons  if  it 
^**  ^illlV*.''"**^  mmisters  wished  it  should    were  not  to  collect  the  first-fruiis  by  va- 


w.,  ...ww.»...^  at  ,,j,9  |,».k  tfi  iucBuu*    auuiunzen  lo  vaiue  ocnences  unucr  ine 

ject,  that  the  primates,  though  they  would  act  of  Henry  8th.  He  would  now  put 
not  allow  theur  own  valuations  to  be  aug-  it  to  the  House  whether  it  could  sanction 
ueaiudi  took  care  to  increase  the  fines  such  proceedings  ?  Would  ministers  to- 
due  to  them;  and  recently  thev  had  been  ,  lerate  such  abuses  ?  From  the  liberality 
raisctl,  in someinstances.fromeight pounds  which  some  of  them  had  already  evinced 
to  nine  pounds  ten  shillings.  This  fact '  on  some  occasions,  he  did  hope  thit  thev 
•hewed  that  they  well  knew  how  to  guard  !  would  not  lend  themselves  to  a  svstem  by 
ihoir  own  private  interests,  though  thev  which  the  public  monev  ivas  so'scjndal- 
aiaregarded  the  general  interests  of  the 


^urch  over  which  they  presided.     Mr, 


^?T.  J*"^  ^>«*  HP^n  the  archbishops 
and  huhops  to  pay  what  appeared  to  him 
tbe  yearly  value ;  vrhich,  of  course,  they 
rawcdi  OR  the  grguid  that  die  vaLusuioo 


ously  misapplied.  He  d;d  confidently 
trust  that  the  right  hon.  secretar}'  for  fo- 
reign a&irs  would  not  throw  bis  powerful 
shield  over  men  who  advocated  such 
abuses,  however  they  might  be  protected 
by  others.      The  public  now  looked  up 
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olerant  ttotet,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
he  United  States  of  America.  In  that 
sountry  all  meoy  no  matter  what  their 
religious  opinions*  were  placed  upon  an 
[loaonrable  equality.  Every  man  had  the 
highest  empioyoicats  open  to  him,  no 
matter,  whmier  a  aetive  by  birth  or  a 
natiTO  by  law,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time— no  matter  wimt  Us  employmeDt,  or 
what  his  creed.  Andt  what  was  the  conse- 
qoenoeoftfais?  Did  his  au^^est/s  ministers 
imagine,  that,  in  taknt,  in  wisdom,  in 
power,  or  in  energy,  the  oooncils  of  the 
United  States  yielded  eitbar  to  Spain  or  to 
Portugal,  or  to  Italj,  or  the  only  other 
intolerant  natloo?  But  he  would  not 
fatigue  the  House  by  entering  into  a 
comparison  t^  the  kind.  It  was  enouah 
for  ms  present  argument  to  find  that  the 
^ofemment  of  America  was  not  worse 
in  consequence  of  this  universal  toleration, 
to  proTO  that  tliejr  ought  to  give  so  large 
I  portion  of  their  ftUow  subjects,  an  op- 
portunity of  ahewing,  that  they  were 
lisMrving  of  an  equality  of  rights  and 
intemta  with  their  brethren  of  different 
pertuanons.  That  a  persecotioo  and  an 
eidonon  existed  witli  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  known 
to  every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  tliat 
unhappy  country.  One  instance  amongst 
many  he  would  mention*  A  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  respectability,  with 
a  large  nunilj,  obtained  an  appointment 
for  his  son  in  the  Excise.  Glad  of  such 
an  opportunity  of  getting  forward,  the 
youoe  man  prcioeeded  to  the  Excise-office, 
and  there  his  ardour  was  damped,  and  his 
hopes  bitted,  by  his  being  told,  that  he 
befog  a  Koman  Catholic,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  fill  the  iqipointment  1  This  was 
bat  one  of  many  himared  instances  of  the 
kind  whidi  might  be  adduced ;  but  it  was 
not  necessary.  If  this  one  fact  stood 
alone,  it  would  be  enough  for  his  argu- 
ment; as  it  would  shew  the  system  of 
exclusion  which  had  for  years  run  through 
every  department  in  Ireland.  Every  cor- 
poration, every  place  of  honour,  or 
emolument,  waa  closed  against  the  Roman 
Catholm  upon  the  same  grounds. 

Now,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
consider,  what  had  been  the  result  of  this 
•yttem  of  exclusion  and  degradation  ? 
Year  after  jrear,  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
to  enforce  Insurrection  acts,  and  to  place 
that  devoted  country  under  all  the  horrors 
of  nsitial  law.  These  were  the  effects 
which  bad  been  produced.    No  man  with 


his  eyes  open  could  deny  them.  No  man 
who  looked  into  the  public  journals  could 
conceal  from  himself  the  fact,  that  daily 
and  nightly  atrocities  were  the  conse* 
quences  of  such  a  system— that  there 
was«-strongly  irritated  feeling  on  the  one 
hand,  and  powerful  coercion  on  the  other. 
Was  this  system  to  be  continued  ?  Was 
Ireland  to  be  kept  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
dof^radation,  and,  therefore,  of  insubordi.* 
nation?  Surely  his  majestv's  minnters 
must  see,  that  whateyer  mignt  have  been 
the  political  feelinga  of  our  ancestors, 
acting  in  difciiit  times  and  under  different 
circumstances ;  who,  drnren  by  the  atro- 
cities of  Catholics  when  the  Catholic 
religion  predominated,  and  amarting  under 
the  cruelties  which  had  bemi  inflicted 
upon  them,  felt  it  necessary  to  enact 
severe  and  retributive  lawa ;  surely,  he 
said,  whateyer  might  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  such  men  at  such  times,  there  was 
nothing  now  existinji^  which  could  warrant 
the  continuance  of^such  measures.  No 
argument  urged  at  the  former  period 
could  be  considered  as  of  weight  m  the 
present  day.  The  time  had  at  length 
arrived  when  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  free  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
from  the  shackles  which  their  ancestors 
had  found  it  necessary  to  throw  around 
them,  but  which  it  was  disgraceful  they 
should  wear  in  the  present  day.  His 
majesty's  government  was  bound  to  try 
any  system  which  was  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  affiurs  of  Ireland ; 
f(CMr  no  change  could  take  place  for  the 
worse.  According  to  all  the  accounts, 
there  was  nothing  but  fire  and  sword  in 
the  South  of  IreUmd ;  no  man  could  retire 
to  rest  without  the  apprehension  of  having 
his  house  attacked  and  broken  mto,  and 
perhaps  himself  and  family  murdered 
Defore  morniuff.  They  had  heard  much 
of  the  evils  arising  to  the  country  from 
absentees ;  but,  good  God,  what  man  who 
could  avoid  it  would  reside  with  his  family 
in  a  country  where  neither  person  nor 
property  was  safe?  Let  his  msjesty's 
ministers  adopt  the  course  which  he  now 
proposed,  or  some  other  course  likely  to 
nSofd  equal  relief,  and  if  the  people  of 
Ireland  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
relief  held  out  to  them,  he  for  one  would 
be  foremost  in  arming  the  executive  with 
suffickmt  power  to  repress  that  discontent 
and  insubordination,  which,  it  would  then 
appear,^  coidd  be  repressed  by  norother 
means.  But  he  entertained  no  such  fesr. 
The  poopio  of  Ireland  weca  a  shresff^ 
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intelligeot  racet  and  would  seise  upon 
every  opportunity  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition with  the  highest  satisfaction.  Why 
ahould  not  ministers  follow  the  example 
of  America,  of  France,  and  of  Russia, 
All  those  powers  were  tolerant,  and  they 
benefited  by  their  toleration.  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Wurteroberg,  and  Saxony,  were 
all  tolerant  states.  There  were  no  reli- 
gious disqualifications  in  any  of  them,  and 
yet  their  subjects  remained  in  a  state  of 
quiet  and  content ;  at  least  there  were  no 
religious  dissentions  amongst  them.  Why, 
then,  should  such  a  system  be  continued 
in  Ireland  ?  Ought  not  the  legislature  to 
place  so  large  a  portion  of  their  fdlow 
Bubiecta  at  least  upon  a  footing  with  the 
Bub|ects  of  monarcns  whose  states  he  had 
just  mentioned  ?  It  was  injurious  to  the 
c:haracter  of  this  country,  to  suppose  that 
any  injury  could  arise  to  it  from  such  a 
change*  He  was  aware  that  there  were 
points  of  his  argument,  upon  which  gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  not  agree  with 
him ;  but,  if  it  was  admitted,  os  it  must 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  situation 
of  Ireland  was  such  as  he  had  described 
It,  that  was  sufficient  to  warrant  an 
inquiry,  as  to  whether  the  evils  arose 
from  the  causes  which  he  had  pointed 
oat. 

When  he  and  other  honourable  mem- 
bers had  urged  these  topics  on  former 
occasions,  they  were  met  by  objections 
to  which  he  would  now  shortly  advert. 
And  first  it  was  stated,  that  hia  majesty 
having  taken  a  sacred  oath  at  his 
coronation  not  to  alter  the  religion  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  that 
oath  to  aanctioD  a  meaaore  like  the  pre- 
acnt.  To  which  hia  answer  was,  that  the 
joint  consent  of  the  king  and  the  people 
was  sufficient  to  alter  any  law,  when  the 
public  good  required  it.  If  such  an  ob- 
jection was  worth  any  thing,  it  went  to 
this— that  the  king  having  at  his  corona- 
tion sworn  to  support  the  laws,  any  ai- 
teiation  of  those  laws  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  his  majesty's  oath !  And  yet 
this  was  the  argument  set  up  in  opposition 
to  what  they  saw  every  day— namely, 
"the  alteration  of  some,  and  the  total 
irepeal  of  other  laws,  found  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Again,  it  was  urged,  that  the  church  was 
poaaeased  of  property,  to  which  it  had 
aa  much  right  as  any  individual  had  to 
few  pnvate  property.  True,  but  then  he 
wished  to  know  who  or  what  was  meant 
9j  '•  the  church.''    Did  they  mean  ibe 


clergy  or  the  jeople?_  When  any  man 
sMke  6f  the  ikraiy,  he'diik  not  m^  jOie ' 
Omders  but  the  great  inaift  oriKc"ceni- 
inunity  who  composed  it.  80  be  ClHi- 
sidered  it  to  be  in  ipeiSing  of  the  church, 
a  person  so  speaking  must  mean  not  the 
clergy  but  the  community  who  belonged 
to  it.  If  .any  honourable  member  bad 
any  other  interpretation  of  it  to  give,  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  hear  it.  If 
this  then,  was  admitted,  he  asked  for 
what  reason  was  it  that  there  war  in  any 
country  any  particular  church  establish- 
ment, if  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community  ?  As  far  as  bis  own  opinion 
went,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  Great 
Britain  placed  upon  tne  aame  footing  as 
the  United  States  of  America  in  this 
respect.  But  this  was  a  subject  upon 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  enter,  as  it 
interfered  with  ancient  opinions  and  long 
established  usages.  He  might,  however, 
be  permitted  to  ask,  why  it  was,  that  the 
English  people  had  changed  the  religion 
of  Uie State  from  Catholic  toProtetiant ? 
Even  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance. 
Every  one  knew  what  had  been  done  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  after  her 
time,  in  fact^  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try had  for  a  consider&le  time  wavered, 
and  this  or  the  other  sect  was  up  or 
down,  as  the  supporters  of  each  were 
in  or  out  of  power.  This  was  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  legislature  had  a  r^t 
to  alter  the  religion  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  th^  country,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  f  and  that  if  the  people  now 
thought  the  Catholic  religion  prefi?rable, 
tliey  had  a  right  to  establisn  it  as  the 
religion  of  the  state.  Why  waa  the 
religion  of  the  country  changed  ta  Pro- 
testantism, but  because  that  religion  waa 
considered  most  beneficial  to  the  state  ? 
Then  he  asked  ,  whether  the  efeiablished 
church  of  Ireland  was  the  religion  m<ist 
beneficial  to  that  country  ?  And  if  not, 
as  he  maintained  it  was  not,  tl)e  objects 
and  intentions  of  government  in  estab- 
lishing  it  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
were  not  carried  into  efi^ect.  For  if  titey 
looked  to  the  acts  of  king  William,  they 
would  find,  that  had  he  had  proper  time, 
he  would  have  placed  the  Catbolictf  of 
Ireland  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
Proteiltants.  It  appeared  from  the  copy 
of  a  proclamation  of  that  monarch,  that 
had  the  siege  of  Limerick  laated  but  one 
week  more,  he  would  have  done  this. 
Such  was  his  general  .opinion  with 
respect  to  religion.    In  his  orders  to  the 
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authoritiet  of  Soottand  hetaid,  <*You 
most  fMS  an  act  eataUishing  such  a 
church  gofarniaenf  at  will  be  mott 
aareetble  to  the  wubas  of  the  people." 
Now,  if  his  mijeity  htd  been  afforded 
timey  was  it  not  fiur  to  coociude  that  be 
woiddhave  dealt  oot-asimOar  meed  of 
juitioe  to  Irelmd  i  Why  was  this  not 
done  now?  Whj  had  it  not  been  done 
■long  ago?  Waa  it  that  there  existed 
-some  overwhelming  dread,  that  the  power 
and  the  interests  of  the  few,  that  the 
large  .dominion  now  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
vidualsy  would  be  absorbed  by  the  many  ? 
His  majesty's  ministers  bad  of  late,  much 
to  their  honour,  acted  with  great  feelmg 
and  he  hoped  they  would  advocate  his 
side  of  theqnestioDr  when  be  maintained 
that  the  inlerasts  of  the  many  ought  to 
preponderate  over  the  interests  of  the 
lew.  He  asked  whether  Ireland  was  to 
be  aovemed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
<or  the  many  i  be  hoped  the  Utter.  He 
hsped  that  as  we  had  returned  to  sound 
pnaciples  of  conunerce,  we  should 
return  to  soond  principles  of  legislation. 
That  something  most  be  done  was  evident. 
It  was  impossible  to  rule  a  country  at  the 
•pcnnt  of  tlie  bayonet.  He  was  surprised 
that  it  should  nave  lasted  so  long.  He 
was  convinoed  thai  it  coeld  not  last  much 
longer.  The  people  ought  no  longer 
to  be  left  either  the  victims  or  the  per« 
petrators  of  violence  and  outrage.  It 
was  time  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  bring  those  within,  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  into  the  enjoyment  of  its 
privileges,  who  had  hitherto  been  trea- 
ted as  aliens  to  ihe  constitution,  and 
who  would  feel  most  grateful  for  the 
farour  of  an  equal  participation  in  its 
blessings.  By  doing  this,  they  would 
not  only  produce  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  Ireland  but  they  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  extending  to  it  a  great  pro- 
portion of  that  capital  which  was  at  pre- 
sent stagnant  here,  but  which  could  be 
there  employed  to  general  advantage.  He 
loylored  his  majesty's  ministers  to  grant 
tfau  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  not  as  an 
set  of  justice,  at  least  as  an  act  of  policy. 
Thev  were  <»lled  upon  by  that  holy 
Book  upon  whidi  their  religion  was  foun- 
ded, to  do  unto  others  as  they  wished 
others  should  do  unto  them.  If,  then, 
duy  wished  to  act  as  Christians — if  they 
wished  to  he  considered  as  men  acting  up 
to  thdr  profeasions,  he  implored  them  not 
to  keep  six  mUlions  of  their  fellow  subjects 
in  a  sttta  of  degradation  and  debasement. 


Let  them  not  draw  too  tight  the  bonds  by 
-which  those  imfortunate  men  had  so  long 
been  bound.  A  time  must  come,  and 
that  shortly,  when  such  a  system  must 
have  an  end.  There  was  a  point  beyond 
which  human  suffisring  coidd  not  go.  Let 
the  House  then  now  resolve  to  grant,  as 
an  act  of  favour  that  which  the  oppressed 
Irish  had  a  right  to  claim  as  an  act  of 
iustioe.  Hewoiddask  any  man  around 
him  to  give  a  moment's  impartisl  con- 
sideration to  the  case.  He  would  csU 
upon  himself  to  change  the  case,  and  for 
a  moment  imagine  himself  the  perse- 
cuted and  degraded  Cstholic,  and  then 
put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  dedsre 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
state  of  things?  If  any  hon.  member 
would  do  this,  then  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  not 
another  observatbn  to  o&r;  but*  until 
this  was  done,  until  he  saw  gentlemen 
saying  that  they  oonld  feel  satisfied  and 
happy  under  the  inrivations  of  the  Roman 
Catholicsi  he  mustcontinue  to  assert,  that 
those  privations  were  disgraceful,  unjust, 
and  calculated  to  foster  discontent  and 
insubordination  in  that  country. 

It  was  well  known  that  Ireland,  like 
other  states,  had,  in  the  pnigfress  of  time, 
undergone^reatchanges,botn  ina  political 
and  a  religiotis  point  of  view.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  bishop  Boulter,  it 
appeared  thst,  in  I7SS,  the  proportion  of 
Catholics  to  Protestants  wss  as  four  to 
one.  This  was,  as  it  w^re,  but  a  little 
while  ago ;  and  yet  the  Catholics,  with- 
out any  law  to  support  them,  without  any 
fostering  h^d  to  assist  their  prog^eu, 
had  gone  oo  increasing  beyond  all  con- 
ception. This  was  a  warning  to  the  go« 
verninent.  It  shewed  them,  that  that  body 
could  not  be  depressed  ;  that  they  must 
be  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  tlie  con- 
stitution, or  else  they  must  be  extermi- 
nated. Indeed,  the  facts  of  themselves 
were  sufficient  to  justify  the  introduction 
of  a  change;  for,  while  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics increased  in  such  a  degree,  the  Pro- 
testants, protected  as  they  were  by  the 
state,  having  every  advantage  which 
wealth  and  power  could  give,  possessed 
an  exclusive  clergy  of  1,289  persons— 
having  four  archbishops,  18  bishops,  83 
deans,  108  dignitaries,  178  prebendaries, 
52  vicars  choral,  and  107  rural  deans,  512 
minor  caqons,  Ac.  This  list  he  had  taken 
from  the  <■  Clerical  Guide,*'  which  was  of 
course  correct.  Here,  then,  was  a  per- 
manent staff  in  die  church,  which,  if 
possible  at  all  to  yapport  it^  wai  vafi^s^ 
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visable  to  do  at  present  ?     Another  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  was  this*    It  was  the  opinion 
of  bishop  Warburton,  a  celebrated  friend 
of  the  church,  that  *■  when  there  are  se- 
Teral  reh'gions  in  a  8tate»  the  state  should 
naturally  ally  iUelf  to  the  largest/'    That 
was  to  say,  the  stale  should  give  such 
.  religion  its  support  and  protection.     Rut 
there  was  Ireland,  a  country,  six-sevenths 
of  whose  population  were  Catholic,  and 
yet  the  state,  so  far  from  allying  itself  with, 
was  opposed  to  them.    The  opinion  of 
Dr.  Paley,  upon  the  same  subject,  was  as 
follows — "  It    is  the  duty  of  the  magi- 
.strate,  in  the  choice  of  the  religion  which 
he  establishes,  to  consult  the  faith  of  the 
nation,  rather  than  his  own.    If  the  dis- 
senters from  the  establishment  become  the 
majority  of  the  people,  the  establishment 
itseif  ought  to  be  altered  or  qualiHod." — 
They  were  now  come  to  that  point.    If 
ever  there  was  a  time,  when  such  an  act 
of  justice  ought  to  be  done,  it  was  the  pre- 
sent.    As   to   making  proselytes  of  the 
Catholics,  it  was  out  of  the  question  :  no 
man  could  now  entertain  a  hope  of  that 
kind  :  would  it  not,  therefore,  he  wise  to 
attend  to   what  Paley  and    \Varl)urton 
said,  and  make  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  be  the  established  religion  of 
Ireland  ?     Would  it  not  be  wise  to  open 
to  them  the  employments  and  emoluments 
of  the  state  ?    No  man  of  liberal  opinions 
could  oppose  himself  to  the  wisdom,  the 
expediency,  or  the  justice  of  such  a  course 
.  of  proceeding.    And  he  would  put  it  to 
the    House  whether  the   vast  alteration 
which  time  had  made  had  not  rendered 
such  a  step  necessary  ?    Let  the  House, 
then,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
at  least   enter  into  an  inquiry  into  the 
grievances  existing  in  that  country,  and 
the  caoves  of,  and  remedies  best  to  be  ap- 
plied  to  them. 

Much  had  been  said  respecting  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  religion  discharged  their 
duties  in  Ireland.  For  himself,  he  must 
say,  that  upon  inquiry,  he  had  found  the 
I  roiestant  clergy  very  deficient  in  that 


«d  church^ of  Ireland^?  "k"""  ^'^T'T' 
understood  as  not  ^it  ^^^^^d  to  be 
comparison  between  ,h'S  "nj  '"^>d.ous 
-church  of  this  countrv  '  &'•"''*!  ^"1  -'^^ 
.  ^.  to  place  his  faciIVl  f  T  ^-  ^^T 
:Wouse..  According  f/^^^^J^  bctore  the 
VOL.  Xr.         •^   *^  a  return  on  the 


table  of  tlic  House,  it  appeared,  that  the 
number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  having  be- 
nefices was  2,224.  Of  these,  1 ,391  were 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishops.  In  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  the  number  was  293  :  making 
the  total  number  of  benefices  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown  and  the  bishops,  1684*.  In 
lay  hands  there  were  367  benefices,  and 
the  universities  possessed  21  •  There  were 
also  95  inappropriate  and  vacant,  and 
without  churches  or  incumbents.  Making 
a  total  of  2,167.  The  return  did  not 
Kate  how  the  remaining  benefices,  77  in 
number,  were  disposed  of.  In  1818,  the 
total  number  of  incumbents  was  1,289. 
Out  of  this  number  75S  were  resident,  and 
531  were  non-resident.  The  non-resi- 
dents, therefore,  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  whole  number  of  incum- 
bents. When  it  was  recollected  that  every 
Catholic  clergyman  resided  in  his  parish, 
no  person  could  be  surprised  at  the  great 
increase  which  had  taken  phice  in  the 
number  of  Catholics  within  the  lait  half 
century. 

Without  tiring  the  Mouse  with  any  de- 
tailed remarks  upon  such  an  extensive  pa- 
tronQ(;e  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops,  he  would  content  himself  with 
observing,  that  it  was  a  system  which 
loudly  and  imperiously  called  for  a  revision. 
In  looking  to  the  numbers  of  resident  and 
non-resident  clergy,  he  would  take  the 
last  volume  upon  that  subject  which  had 
been  laid  on  their  table.  He  first  came  to 
the  dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 
He  there  found  that  there  were— resident 
4  rectors;  absent,  19  do — resident, 
13  vicars;  absent,  13  do— resident,  1 
curate;  making  in  the  whole,  18 resident, 
and  32  absent  clerey  ;  of  these  there  were 
many  pluralists,  holding  some  two,  some 
three,  and  more  livings.  He  mentioned 
this  case  only  as  one  instance  out  of  many 
and  what  he  had  to  state  of  this  sinele 
county,  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  Uie 
House  as  to  the  necessity  of  inquiry.  In 
1766,  the  number  of  Catholic  families  in 
Waterford,  as  appeared  by  the  returns  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  was  16,519,  and  between 
that  year  and  1792,  they  had  increased  to 
108,625.  The  Protestants,  in  Waterford, 
in  1765,  were  only  2,879.  and  before  1792 
even  this  small  proportion  had  dwindled 
to  1,375.  Yet,  for  the  religious  .instruc- 
tion of  tbes^e  1,375  Protestants,  there 
were  no  less  than  fifty  benefices,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  county.  Did  not 
'this  comparison  of  numbers  of  itself  form 
a  ground  for  coucuitcncc  \u  \\i^  molCia!^^ 
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Suppose  all  the'Prot^stants  should,  in  time, 
disappear  from  the  diocese,  was  it  still  to 
be  pretended,  that  fifty  clergymen  Otight 
to  be  inaintained,  who  would  have  no  duty 
to  perform  ?    The  comparison  in  Ireland 
wds  now,  one  Prote/slant  to  fourteen  Ca- 
tholics.   In  time,  it  might  be  one  Protes- 
*taht  to  forty,   fifty,   or  eiicty  Catholics; 
tind,  while  this  diminution  dearly  Shewed 
'the  wdrthlessntossahU  inutility  of  the  church 
'establishment  woifld   any    man     be    so 
'hardy  as  to  iiisist  that  that  establishment 
bught   to  be  preserved,  at    an  expense 
'of  nearly  three  millions  steMlrig?    [hear, 
-hear!].    To  every  thing  there  roust  be 
'some  limit;    and,  availing   ourselves    of 
'past  "Experience,    surely    lit   Was    high 
^time  to  begin  a  reform  of  the  system.    It 
-#38  not  yet  too  late,   Whatever  it  might 
-Be 'soon.    Thefe  Was  plenty  to  be  done, 
*^lenty  of  materials,  and  a  rich  harvest 
might  in  time  be  reaped,  if  the  proper 
'mode  of  cultivation  were  eknployed.    In 
4he  first  instance,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
commence  by  deep  ploughing  and  bredc- 
liigup  ground  that  had  long  been  un- 
toiuched. 

There  was  another  important  point  to 
^ which  he  would  direct  the  attention  of 
^gentlemen ;  without  troublbg  the  House 
With  too  many  particulars,  he  would  select 
'a  few  examples  of  parishes  in  which  Ca- 
'tholics  formed  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
'whole  population,  and  where  the  tithes 
'  tirere  paid  to  clergymen  who  did  not  reside 
6r'had  no  duty  to  pet-form.  He  had  a  list 
^f  the  parishcsr  in  the  north-west  quarter 
6f  the  county  of  Cork,  those  whidh  of  late 
had  been  particularly  disturbed,  and  where 
'{he  irritation  had  been  ihainly  exdted  by 
the  exaction  6f  tithes.  It  had  been  said 
on'a  former  night,  by  to  hon.  fri^ml,  that 
Ireland  differed  from  'bther  'countries  in 
this  rcsiject— that,  if  local  disturbande  oc- 
curred, it  was  folldwed  by  jjeneiral  distur- 
"bttnce — ^thftt  the  fil'e' spVeSd  in  various  di- 
rfcctiotis.  'This' was  trUe.  'But  why  was 
it  true  ?  Becaoiie  the  peopte'at  large  were 
'prepared  for  disturbance  by  discontent 
produced  by  ill-treatment.  The  whole 
country  was  like  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
ready  to  exp^odef  the'  mbhient  a  spark  fell 
iipon  tiny  portion  of  it.  Thus  it  must  Con- 
ttnae,  until  the  causes  of  discontent  were 
rMoved ;-  and  one  of  those  Causes  and  a 
dfief  ode,  was  the  tithe  system.  In  the 
'psrifdil  of  BaHyvpurney,  a  great  part  of 
Yhich  belonged  to  thehon.  member  fortlie 
cifj^of  05fk  (8ir"Nr*Cortliur8i),'  there  wHs 
ftmhei'" glebe,  glebe-'hoitee,  resident  ilfer^  , 


gyman,  churchu  not  a'ftiii^le  PVottitffthi, 
[hearrhearnryet  thb  tithe  e^t^t^QTrbm 
tfieTSlTiolTcs  was  from  sfloT Tb  TSBTi- 
ye^K -^ITclia  stfle  IbTTfiggs"  ffiat^botff. 
pel  tne'peopleto tliint.  flmy 4rtJil fbtth 
tHgTr"  divn  dpinions^  atad  Bi\»t_1f'ebt  Ih'fit 
every  shilling  of  tithe  they  Wttfei(bJT^3  to 
pay  without  tfiejjerformartCe  of  f(  single  re- 
ligTous^^Uty,'  was  iiothirig  shortbf r^J^ciV 
[Sl'ar.hearl]".  TBedfecWred  mb^*6lititadly 
that  if  he  were  in  ihb  situation  oTthe  Uti- 
happy  Catholics  of  B&Uyymtttef.^gii&i 
Would  be  his  feeling  and ' dbrtViCtiOti.  ff e 
could  not  help  it.  He  'MnxYd  tibld  U 
to  be  his  duty  to  do  What  *h'e  neotUtt  Mfo 
resist  the  continuat^ce  ^f  ^uch  a  ^sjtteta : 
and  unless  he  could  drv^t  Wia^  i6f 
huVnati  reason  knd  hiim^n  'feefing;^,  'lie 
could  not  help  resisting  it  f  Wrtir,  ii^r !]. 
Could  it  be  wondered,  'i!hen,  nbtlt'the 
peasants,  the  cotters,  'its  2hey  6afleU 
them,  should  be  so  combtisttbfe,  'lhe''mt>- 
merit  the  ^small^st  S|^ark  Was  Wo{)t^M 
among  them  ?  The  parish  6f  T6rnfe^iff um- 
mond  contained  only  One  Prdtbstelit  famUy 
and  paid  a  tithte  of  TOO/.  In  *  CMdtohM 
the  Protestaint  families  Wet&i^feeWftnsx 
and  the  tithe  from  &00/.  to  'litKM.  life 
case  of  Ahabollog  and  E|ott<^^hhi<if^  was 
nearly  the  same;  while  'in  Ii^ni^dar,  'ftfr 
three  or  four  Protestaofbrnili^B.'^ttief  tithes 
were  no  less  than'  from  %tX}OL  io'3\O0OL 
a-year.  Thus,  it  appealed,'  that'  the  Cn- 
tholics  in  seven  {Parishes  paid'  not  less  than 
7,000/.  every  year  for  the  peHbrutanCe  6f 
divine  service  to  not  inore  than  eighteeti 
or  twenty  fkmilies.  The  people  W^re 
charged  with  the  payment  of  tithes  for 
clergy,  from  whom' they  did  not  liecefve 
the  smallest  iissistance ;  tftid  fi'equ'ebtly 
Where  they  'had  neither  dergyiHan  nor 
church,  they  were' caHed  upon  to' pay  for 
the  building^  of  chfurUi6s  in  Othfer  parishes. 
This  Was  an  additional  causeof  {fritation, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  expect'  any  peo- 
'()le  to  bear  it. 

If  the  church  ^ver^xpe6ted  to  prosper 
it  must  be  refdirmed,  and  one  great  ferorm 
must  relate  to  pluralities*  They  ought, 
under  no  circumstances,  to  be  allowed ; 
every  benefice  bught  to  be  Separately  fill- 
ed. He  was  satisfied,  that  ir  the'  Service 
of  religion  Were  properly  discharged,*  the 
riatibn  would  nevei*  be  backward  in  giving 
de^gymen  an  ample  remuneratmn.  *  Ex- 
cuses and  reasons  without  tiutnber  irere 
always  ofiered  for  ptdfallttes,  and  why 
clergymen  should  *n6t  live  'unba  their  be- 
nefices. The  pi-ivileges  otP&eti  were 
spoken  of.    ^n^tB  TequMd  cha^lkin^; 
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bul;  ihcqiu  fom*!  or  fiyo;  cbf^lainfi  wqr^  out 
of  il^e  aja|9^UpP)  and  there  w^erQ  ipst^nces 
mtbere  tn/^  qpipointioent  of  chaplains  was 
uuide,  witbAui;  tbi$  individu^)  bavipg  ever 
keen,  seen.  It  was  alle|[e4i  that  some 
livings  wer^  pot  worth  having.  He  would 
Xalke  tippn  Iijioielf  to  deoy  the  assertion. 
Tbe^q  wa9  Qp  Uvipg  in  the  gift  of  any 
bish!c^>in  this  country  or  in  Ireland,  which 
compet/^nt  p^eraona  might  not  be  found 

tladly  to  accept.  Certain  duty  was  to 
e  perfornji^d ;  and  the  patron  ought  to 
i^le/:t  an  inidlviduftl  qualined  to  discharge 
iL  \le  had  be^n  assured  b^  a  clergyman 
pf  tbe  uto^ost  respectability,  who  had 
tmi^  (he.  church  und  its  insUtutions  his 
study,  that  there  was  not  even  a  beneBce 
of  10^  a  y^ar,  00  which  intUviduala  pro- 
|>erly  qualified  ipj^t  not  be  found  to  re- 
fide*  The  triiil,  inde^d^  bad  neyer  been 
inade;  but  tbe  reverend  gentle;nan  to 
whomb^i  alluded  challenged  it,  and  was 
fi^ti^^ed  thqt  tb^  result  would  confirm  his 
opiniqb. 

Ha  wpi^d  nqw  proceed  to  state  only  a 
few  iDSti^nce^  of  pluralities ;  for  if  he 
yrere  to  go  throvfgn  tbem  all,  he  should 
detain  the  House  the  whole  of  the  night. 
Oa  this  part  of  the  subject  he.  had  availed 
himself  pf  the  <*  EccJesisstical  B-egister,*' 
publin  ftdition,  of  1820,  which  was  pub- 
lished  miider  a  certain  degree  of  authority. 
The  fev.  Robert  Alexander  was  archdea- 
con  of  Down,  and  register  of  the  consi^- 
torial  court ;  b^  held  a  union  of  four  rec- 
tories and  vicarages,  viz  ;  Hillsborough, 
4.000  acr^s ;  Drumbo, 5,000 acres;  Drum- 
fey,  1000  acres ;  and  Eillelief,  1,391  acres. 
It  aUb^lojpgedto  th^  corps  of  the  archdea- 
conry. And  here  he  might  6bi»erve,  that 
the  opioioD  h^  putertoined  of  tb^  inutility 
of  deans,  pr^ends,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
of  tbe  ecclesiastical  staS^  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  ooe  or  two,  had  been  held  many 
yeafs  ago  by  ^  man  not  ^ikely  to  be  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  opinions  hostile  to 
Ifbe  estabiiahed  church.  He  ^luded  to 
lord  Partmoath.  But  before  he  read  an 
^tract  from  the  5ih  volume  of  Burnet's 
liistory  cpntainini;  the  opinion  of  lord 
D4rtQioutb,  he  wj^ihed  to  remark,  that 
three  individtials  who  had  died  primates  of 
Ireland  bad  come  to  their  dioceses  with 
acarpely  any  property,  and  had  yet  left 
bahind  them  not  lest  than  800,000/.  Their 
immes  bad  been  giyep  to  him,  and  he  had 
expected  to  have  reoeiv^d  an  extract  from 
ike  pobates  of  tb^ir  wills ;  be  had  applied 
for  Jt,  but  hfi  b^d  not  yi^t  obtait^ed  it.  If 
1^  Mfexe  in  erxor^  ha  «a«  therefore  not  to 


b)am^-  ^e  confidently  believed  bia  inforin- 
ation,  and  he  would  put  it  to  any  map, 
however  biassed,  whether  a  system  ough( 
to  continue,  under  which  three  individual 
could  thi^s  enrich  themselves,  at  ^  time 
when  SMch  extreme  distress  prevailed  ii^ 
Ireland,  that  it  had  claimed  the.  sympathy 
and  obtained  the  benevolent  assistance.  oT 
this  country  ?  Could  any  man  satisfy  his 
conscience^  a^d  quietly  witness  such  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  the  propertj( 
of  tlie  people  under  any,  bi^t  especially  un- 
der Buch  circumstance^  ?  Thousands  and 
ten^  of  thousands  were  heaped  together  by 
the  clergy,  while  the  mass  of  the  nation 
was  literally  dying  of  starvation.  Lord 
Dartmouth  s  observations  upon  deans  an^ 
chapters  were  these : — '*  we  hear  much 
of  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  clergy,  but 
nothing  of  the  wealth  of  others;  but  take 
it  on  the  whole,  and  no  christian  church 
has  a  better  provision.  If  the  lands  be- 
longing to  deans  and  chapters,  who  are  of 
no  more  use,  either  to  the  church  or  the 
state,  than  abbots  and  monks,  were  dlvic)- 
ed  among  the  poor  clergy  in  every  diocese, 
there  would  be  no  just  reason  of  complaint 
unless  that  bishops*  daughters  would  not 
go  off  so  well  as  tbey  do^now,  with  a  good 
sinecure ;  and  if  bishops  themselves  wer^ 
brought  to  an  equality  of  revenue,  as  wcf(l 
as  function,  ft  would  prevent  the  great 
scandal  gi\en  by  commends ms  and  trans- 
lations, that  are  daily  increasing.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  legislature  will 
think  proper,  some  time  or  other,  to  puit 
thpm  under  a  better  regulation**  [hear, 
hear  1]— -These  were  the  words,  be  it  re- 
membered of  aTory  anxious  to  support  thp 
church  notthespeechofalladlcal  desirous 
of  pulling  it  down.  He  would  leave  it  tp 
the  Peers  of  England  themselves,  or  to 
the  Commons  of  England,  putting  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts,  to  say,  whether 
such  astateof thingsoughttocontinue.  He 
would  willingly  rest  the  issue  of  hfs  mo- 
tion upon  the  result  of  that  conscientious 
appeal.  The  time  was  arrived  when  thp 
evils  of  Ireland  demanded  a  remedy. 
Those  who  ought  to  be  t|ie  props  and 
stays  of  the  church,  would,  m  fact,  be  its 
ruin  and  overthrow ;  amassing,  as  they 
were,  such  princely  fortunes,  yet  shewing 
the  most  niggardly  parsimony  where  they 
ought  to  be  most  liberal.  When  he  saw 
such  paltry  conduct  as  had  been  exhibit- 
ed by  tbe  bishop  pf  Derry,  who  was  in 
the  receipt  oflSflOOL  or  20,000/.  a  year, 
respecting  the  repairing  of  a  cathedral,  he 
'X)uld  not  conceive  what  the  Iribb  govern* 
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ment  or  the  church  itself  could  be  about. 
Did  they  suppose,  because  the  public  had 
hitherto  borne  with  them  until  their  pa- 
tience was  nearly  exhausted,  that  therefore 
they  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  they 
had  hitherto  done  with  impunity  ?  It  was 
impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  continue.  To  use  the  words  of  lord 
Dartmouth  it  was  a  scandal  to  the  church 
and  to  parliament.  Unless  the  House  in- 
stitued  an  immediate  inquiry,  it  would 
abandon  its  duty ;  for  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  church  should  be 
rendered  honourable  in  itself,  and  [pro- 
ductive of  advantage  to  the  community. 

He  wished  to  render  the  archdeacons 
vseful,  and  that  they  should  reside  upon 
their  livings.  He  would  state  one  or  two 
comraendams,  that  the  House  might 
judge  of  them.  The  rev.  Robert  Alex- 
ander had  one  or  two  vicarages  in  Ossory, 
^nd  was  non-resident,  had  no  church  and  no 
curate.  He  had  also  a  third  living,  where 
he  was  non-resident,  and  had  no  curate. 
In  Cashel  also,  the  union  was  made  in 
1789,  long  after  the  evils  of  unions  and 
pluralities  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Grattan  and  others.  The  public  were 
also  much  indebted  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  (sir  J.  Newport)  for  his  exer- 
tions upon  this  subject.  The  very  rev. 
Hichard  Allot,  dean  of  Raphoe,  aHbrded 
another  instance.  Raphoe  was  a  rectory 
and  a  vicarage,  and  the  extent  of  the 
union  was  altogether  10  miles  by  7 :  he 
had  a  curate  at  Raphoe  at  75/.  a  year ; 
another  at  Killteevock  at  the  same  salary ; 
and  a  third  |tt  Kelligarvan  also  at  75/.  a 
year.  The  same  clergyman  was  vicar 
choral  of  Armagh  and  chancellor  of  the 
Dublin  diocese.  The  rev.  Gilbert  Austin, 
of  the  Dublin  diocese,  was  vicar  of  May- 
nooth  and  prel^endary  of  Clonpamery  in 
Ossory ;  he  h^d  five  vicarages  united  in 
1782,  with  one  church,  and  one  resident 
curate  with  75/.  a  year.  The  rev.  J. 
Bingley  had  four  vicarages  and  a  rectory, 
three  churches,  and  three  curates.  The 
))on.  and  rev.  Joseph  Bourker  had  eight 
rectories  and  vicarages  united  in  1804. 
The  rev.  James  Hamilton,  in  the  diocese 
of  Mealh,  was  in  much  the  same  situation. 
But  he  would  not  fatigue  the  Houi:e  by 
going  into  further  details  of  the  kind, 
which  had  been  extracted  with  great  care 
^nd  accuracy. 

He  was  confident  that  be  had  already 
,$tated  sufficient  grounds  for  his  motion, 
))ut  there  were  one  or  two  other  points 
well  worthy  of  consideration.    He  liad 


now  to  accuse  the  Protestant  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  Ireland,  of  not  doing  their 
duty — of  downright  and  culpable  neglect, 
which  he  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  prove 
at  the  bar.  There  was  an  act  of  parliament 
in  force,  which  provided,  that  if  an  indivi- 
dual be  appointed  to  a  benefice  where 
there  is  no  glebe -house,  no  means  of  resi- 
dence, if  the  income  amounted  to  150/., 
he  was  bound  to  take  measures  for  erect- 
ing one  before  the  expiration  of  two  years 
of  incumbency.  Much  of  the  non-resi- 
dence had  been  imputed  to  a  vrant*  of 
places  of  residence,  and  against  this  eiL- 
cuse  the  act  wisely  guarded.  Now,  he 
had  a  list  of  20  or  30  benefices  where  *no 
glebe  houses  had  been  erected  after  ten 
and  even  twelve  years  incumbency.  Was 
not  this  a  point  that  required  investiga- 
tion ?  Here  was  the  disobedience  of  a 
positive  law ;  and  it  wds  fit  to  ascertafn 
why.it  had  been  disobeyed.  The  number 
of  benefices  with  the  cure  of'soals  in 
Ireland,  under  one  return,  was  1,2?0; 
the  number  of  churches  was  1,140;  the 
number  of  benefices  without  churches, 
192;  the  number  of  unions,  453;  the 
number  of  glebe  houses,  717;  the 
number  of  benefices  without  glebe 
houses,  529;  the  norober  of  benefices 
without  glebe  lands,  343  ;  the  number  of 
resident  incumbents,  763 ;  and  the  oum* 
her  of  absent  incumbents,  507.  It  be- 
came, therefore,  important  to  ascertain, 
why  the  bishops  had  neglected  their  dury ; 
more  especially  as.  he  was  informed,  that 
a  bishop,  now  in  Ireland,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  to  enforce  residences, 
had  given  away  two  livings,  ^ere  the 
incumbents  could  not  possibly  reside.  In 
a  few  days,  he  expected  to  be  furnished 
with  the  papers  upon  this  point,  and  ia 
the  mean  time,  he  was  assured  that  the 
fact  was  as  he  had  represented  it. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  another  rea- 
son which  he  thought  strongly  recdniT 
mended  the  inquiry  he  sought  for.  A 
curious  circumstance  had  occurred  of  late, 
in  which  the  Irish  government  was  much 
to  blame,  having  acted  contrary  to  its 
dutj,  and  encouraged  the  evil  which  it 
ought  to  have  checked.  Having  made 
this  charge,  he  would  endeavour  to  prove 
it.  It  was  well  known,  that  there  were 
such  things  as  first-fruits,  and  that  the 
sovereigns  of  this  country,  in  order  to 
equalise  and  improve  the  value  of  livings, 
had  made  them  over  to  the  church.  He 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  die  House 
to  what  had  been  the  practice  with  regard 
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to  firftt-fruits,  and  In  this  instance  only  he 
would  institute  a  comparison  between 
England  and  Ireland.  The  right  hoc. 
baronet  below  (sir  J.  Newport^  had  moved 
for  various  returns  upon  ibis  point,  to  which 
ministers  would  have  done  well  if  fhey 
hiid  attended.  In  his  (Mr.  H's)  opinion, 
the  church  of  Ireland  was  twice  or  three 
times  as  rich  as  the  church  of  England. 
Whaty  then*  had  it  done  with  its  enormous 
reveaues?  He  could  not  help  thinking 
chat  dean  Swift  was  a  wiser  and  a  more 
far-sighted  man  than  the  ministers  of  our 
own  day,  and  bis  name  was  connected 
with  the  first-fruits  of  Ireland.  When 
the  first*fruits  were  given  to  the  church 
of  England,  application  was  made  to  the 
ministery  Godolphin,  to  procure  the  same 
concession  for  Ireland.  Swift  was  em- 
ployed  to  negociate,  and  he  was  fold  by 
the  minister,  that  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  give  the  first-fruits  to  the  church  of 
Ireland,  because  tbev  would  not  be  ap- 
|)lied  to  the  purpose  tor  which  they  were 
intended.  However,  Swift  succeeded  after 
some  persuasion,  and  the  first-fruits  were 
granted  to  Ireland.  It  ought  to  be  recol* 
recte;d,  however,  that  there  was  a  dif* 
ference  between  the  cases  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  this  respect.  In  England  the 
Crown  reserved  the  tenths ;  but  in  order 
to  assiftt  the  poor  clergy  of  Ireland  more 
effectually,  the  tenths  (or,  he  believed, 
more  properly,  the  twentieths)  were 
given  up  with  the  first-fruits.  The  grava- 
men of  his  charge  against  the  govern- 
ment was  this.  The  first-fruits  were  fixed 
and  valued  in  England,  and  it  was  provided 
that  tbev  should  not  be  revalued ;  where- 
as, in  Ireland  it  was  expressly  reserv- 
ed, that  they  should  be  revalued  from 
time  to  time.  Three  vears  ago,  when 
he  first  brought  foward  a  question  re- 
garding the  church  establishment  of  Ire- 
land, ii  was  seen,  that  the  clergy  had  paid 
from  year  to  year  their  miserable  pittance 
-—he  culled  it  a  miserable  pittance,  for  it 
was  nothing  less  than  a  robbery,  by  the 
rich  dignitaries,  of  the  poor  curates.  The 
fir«t-fruits  were  given,  not  to  maintain  the 
splendour  of  those  who  had  already  too 
much,  but  to  provide  subsistence  for  those 
«ho  had  too  little.  The  dignitaries  had 
not  done  their  duty  in  this  respect :  they 
liad  done  any  thine  but  their  duty  ;  they 
had  themselves  become  the  robbers, 
w:  vioUtors,  and  the  spoliators  of  the 
church,  which  he  was  some  time  ago 
accused  of  having  so  needlessly  and 
H^tonly  attacked.    What  was  called  an 


attempt  at  spoliation  on  his  part,  was^  in 
fact,  only  an  attempt  at  doing  justice  to 
the  wronged ;  and  that  proceeding  had 
had  the  effect  of  disclosing  some  matters 
of  importance  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion. It  appeared  by  the  returns,  made 
on  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
that  eleven  changes  had  taken  place  with- 
in the  last  seven  years.  Eleven  bishops  had 
been  appointed ;  and,  what  did  the  House 
suppose  the  first-fruils  on  those  appoint- 
ments amounted  to?  Perhaps  2^6,000/. 
or  40,000/.  would  not  seem  an  extrava- 
gant calculation  on  Irish  bishopricks,  pro* 
ducing  firom  .5,0t)0/.  to  18,000/.  a  ^ear. 
.  Would  the  House  believe,  that  the  whole 
contribution  of  eleven  Irish  bishops,  to 
the  poor  clergy,  by  the  benevolence  of 
the  sovereign,  in  the  way  of  first-fruits, 
was  only  910/.  [cheers  and  laughter]  ? 
Of  all  mockeries  ever  disclosed  this  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  splendid ;  and  he 
maintained  that  the  government  had  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  duty,  if  n  ot  worse, 
in  allowing  it.  He  would  first  show  how 
the  valustion  stood  :  and  here  he  did  not 
pretend  to  go  into  tlie  valuation  of  bene- 
fices throughout  the  country,  as  they  must, 
of  course,  be  imperfect,  and,  if  correct, 
would  lead  him  into  too  wide  a  field.  He 
would  compare  only  the  bishoprics ;  and, 
this  should  be  the  only  comparison  he 
would  make  between  England  and  Ireland. 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  sees  in  Eng. 
land  were  valued  to  the  first-fruiu  in  the 
king's  books  at  21,324/. ;  this  was  a  fixed 
valuation,  in  consideration  that  they  con« 
tinned  to  pay  the  tenths.  The  House 
w^mld  scarcely  believe,  that  the  valuation 
of  the  four  archbishoprics  in  Ireland— 
^rmagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  was 
only  1051/.  It  was  absolutely  ridiculous. 
The  valuation  of  the  28  sees  (for  formerly 
there  were  28  bishoprics,  all  se)iarately 
valued,  though  now  united  into  18)  was 
not  more  than  2,125/.  Let  him  (Mr.  H.) 
have  the  property  thus  valued  to  the  first- 
fruils,  and  he  should  be  most  willing  to 
pay  50,000/.  for  the  firf  t-fruits.  Nothing 
could  be  more  scandalous  than  the  whole 
of  this  system  of  fraud ;  while  the  people 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ibr 
half  a  century,  had  been  year  after  year 
called  upon  to  advance  money  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  to  the  extent  of  780,000/. 
until  the  vote  was  stopned  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  valuation  of  nrst-fruits  upon  the 
bishops  sees,  intended  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  Crown  fbr  the  nuuntenance  of  the 
inferior  dergy,  hod  b^enno,  more  than 
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3il76t.  [hMTp  hevi^?  Lasl  ysar 
^irtbec  grant  was.  resisted^  and  success* 
fully  reajstedi  until  the  accounU  of  firsu 
fruits  were  laid  before  the  Rouse.  From 
these  documents  it  appeared,  that  while 
Engl^and  bad  paid  14^853/.  in  first-fruits 
and  tenths,  Ireland  had  only  paid  9iO/.|^ 
or  about  one-sixteenth  thatamount,  though 
ber  church  estabHshmeivt  w^s  double  or 
treble  as  rich  as  that  of  England. 

Such  a  state  of  things  must  have  been 
known  to  bis  majesty^s  ministers,  yet  they 
bad  allowed  it  to  continue.  It  was  also 
Decesaary  to  mentioB,  that  patents  had 
beeag;ranted  tot  two  individuals  to  col- 
lect tlie  first«fruits ;  one  of  these  was  held 
by  Mr.  Shaw  Mason.  The  average  on 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  value  of  first- 
fruitff  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  exjclusive 
of  the  bishops,  was  S70/.  During,  that 
period^  four  years  ha^  passed  in  which  i^ot 
a  single  skrlling  was  paid«  though  not  one 


the   waa  fixed..  Mr-  Mason  replied  that,  on. 


examination,  he  (ound  that  the  value  o£ 
the  livings  was  to  be  ascertained  from 
time  to  time,  and  he  hod  taken  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Alien,  who  confirmed  him  in 
the  notion  he  had  entertained*.  The  bi- 
shops then  applied  to  the  govermnent  of 
Ireland,  requiring  it  to  interfere  oo  thieir 
behalf;  ana  a  second  reference  being 
inade  to  Mr.  Allen,  he  confinned  the  de- 
cision he  had  before  given  upon  the  quee- 
uon.  The  government  appealed  to  the 
attorney-genera],  and  it  was  almost  need- 
less to  say,  tha^  the  opinion  of  that  officer 
turned  upon  a  trifling  point,  tliat  really, 
looked  very  like  shuffling,  or  at  least  shun- 
ning the  real  question  at  issue.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  wa$  ready  to  risk  every  thing  he 
possessed  upon  the  result  of  this  question 
—whether  the  attorney-general  would 
have  given  aucb  9fx  9pinian  upon  any  sub* 
ject  unconnected  witb  the  wishes  and 


](aar  bad  elapsed  without  a  number  of  i  interests  of  his  emplpvers*  In  short,  when- 
promotions.  He  could  not  imagine  how  I  ever  auy  body  wa^  disposed  to  remedy 
ministers  could  shut  their  eyes  to  these    ^bi^es,  the  aaw  of  the  goverpment  was 


fac^a.  Not  only,  however,  had  they  shut 
tJieir  ej9s«  but  the;^  bad  given  these  pro* 
ceeding^  their  sancuon,  and  bad  even  ^qnq 
the  length  of  threatening  to,  turn  an  indi- 
vidual out  of  his  office^  because  he  dared 
to  gromote  a  new  and  a  more  equitable 
▼aluation.  Such  was  the  facti^  Mr.  Shaw 
Mason,  when  he  found  that  this  new  var 
luation  waa  resisted  as  illegal>  applied  to 
a  ^ntleman  of  the  name  of  Allen  for  his 
f  pinion  upon  the  point ;  and  the  opinioq 
given  reflected  great  honour  upon  the  in<* 
dividtial,  aa  much  at  the  contrary  opiniQp 
might  be  said  to  have  disgraced  the  i^tt|({i;^ 
oey-rgeneral.  True  it  was,  as  a  friend  pef^r 
him  observed,  the  qpinion  of  an  attorney- 
general  was  not  worth  a  pin,  because  i{ 
was  always  what  ministers  wished  it  ahould 
be.  ^  Thia  instance  did  not  form  an  ex<v 
ceptien.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten, 
likewise,  in  looking  at  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  that  the  primates,  though  they  would 
not  attow  theur  own  valuations  to  be  aug- 
tneatedf  took  care  to  increase  the  fines 
due  to  them;  and  recently  thejr  had  been 
imised,  inaomeinstances,  fromeightpounda 
to  nine  pounds  ten  shillings.  Thisfapt 
ahewed  that  they  well  knew  how  tq  guard 
their  own  private  interestSi  though  th«y 
diarcgardea  the  general  interest*  of  the 
phurch  over  which  they  preaided.  Mr, 
Shaw  MasoD  called  epoo  the  archbisbopa 
and  bishops  to  pay  what  appeared  to  bim 
the  yearly  value;  wbic)i,  or  coww^  >hay 
f^miedf  QA  itogKMiad  Ihat  the  vataMoa 


thrift  ia  to  drag  out  the  unfortunate 
^nemy  of  i^buses,  and  to  defend  and  cover 
^ery  species  of  qorniption.  He  had 
stated  to  the  House  a  strufig  case  of  an 
attempt  to  overbear  a  man  in  his  endea-t 
voura  to  discharge  the  dutiea  of  his  office. 
He  felt  honestly  and  warmly  on  thia  sub- 
ject, and  he  coi^ld  not  avoid  expressing 
some  indignation  in  adverting  to  it.  It 
was  vain  to  mince  the  matter ;  for  unless 
the  truth  w^  boldly  stated,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  justice  could  be  done.  Why 
did  tbe  gQverpment  appoint  individuijs  to 
perform  a  dulj  which  they  had  no  power 
tp  execute  ?  pie  would  a^k  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland  why  tho^a  (gentlemen 
were  appointed  to  their  situauoos  if  it 
w^re  not  to  polle^t  the  first-fruits  by  va* 
luatjon  ?  for  it  appeared,  by  tbe  very  pa- 
tent  of  their  appointment,  that  they  were 
authorized  to  value  benefices  under  the 
act  of  Henry  8th.  He  would  now  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  it  could  sanction 
such  proceedings  ?  Would  ministers  to* 
lerate  such  abuses  ?  From  the  liberality 
which  some  of  them  had  already  evinced 
on  some  occasions,  he  did  hope  that  they 
would  apt  lend  themselves  to  a  system  by 
which  the  public  money  was  so  scandal- 
ously misapplied.  He  did  confidently 
trust  that  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  fo- 
reign aflbira  would  not  Ibrow  bis  powerful 
shield  over  men  w^o  advocated  auch 
abuses,  however  tjhey  might  be  protected 
by  atbera.     T|ie  public  bow  looked  up 
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for  protection  against  ludh'grosft  jobs,  and 
he  trusted  theywburd  not  bte  disappoint- 
ed. Tlie  Irish  govermtieitt  might  haire 
TelieS  on  the  opinion  of  th^ 'attorney  and 
solicitor-general;  but  at  all  efents  there 
was  another  legaJ  onfnfon  thb  other  way ; 
and  as  there  was  a  difference,  the  poorer 
clergy,  for  Whoie  good  those  Urst-fruits 
were'Tntended,  might  have  had  the  benefit 
of  it.  He  had  'known  nothiiig  since  he 
had  had  a  seat  in  parliami^nt,  which  called 
more  londly  for  hiqun*y  than '^id  this  fact; 
and  if  he  haid  nientioned  no  other,  he 
'thought  it  would  be 'a  stilBcient  ground 
Tor  graiitmg  his  motion. 

He  ought  to  apologize  fordetaining'the 
Hoosemt  such  length  [hi^ar,  hear^ ;  but 
there  was  one  other  dbserva^on  whi^h  he 
couM  not  abstain 'from  making,  and  he 
did'ft  more  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  some 
gentlemen,' as*  to  the  inviolability  of  tithe 
and  other  church* "property,* than  as  area- 
son  Tor  a  removii  ot  any  doubts  of  bis 
own ;  for  his  Opinion  had  loi^g  been  fixed 
on  tMs  subject.  He  knew  that  many 
gentletnen  objected  to  any  measure  cal- 
culated to  interfere  in  any  manner  with 
tiie  property  of  the  churdi,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  sacred  and  irrevocable  grant. 
Now,  he  hridin* his  hand  a  book  published 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  1608,  in  which  it 
woufd  appear,' that  tithe  and  other  church 
property  were  not  looked  upon  #ith'the 
same  referential  awe  as  at  present,  but 
were  rather  considered  air  a  propet't;^  whf  di 
the  sovereign  might  give  to  the  ehurch, 
and  resume  at  pleasure.  In  looking  to 
this*  subject,  they  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Henry  8th,' when  the  tithes  were 
taken  frooi  one  set  of  men  and  given  to 
another.  It  was  well  known, '  that  Henry 
8th  gave  away  tithes  at  wHl,  not  merely 
to  the  char6h,  but  to  laymen,  and  that 
f eYcral  lay  impropriators  at  the  present 
day  possessed  considerable  property  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  Henry's  will  in  those 
f;rants  was  low-i-his  injunctions  and  pro- 
damations  in  ecdesiastical  as  well  as  civil 
af&irs  had  the  force  of  legislative  enact- 
ments; and 'most  of  those  respecting  re- 
ligion were  afterwards  passea  into  law. 
The  book  In  hiskand  contained  one  of 
those  itijunctiont,  in  which  he  ordered, 
that  **  the  use  of  holy  bread  and  holy  wa- 
ter « and  the  pavment  of  tithes,  should  be 
continued,  until  the  king  changed  or  abro- 
^ted  any  of  Aem.**  Tnis  injunction  con« 
tmoed  in  force  until  the  reign  of  Mary. 
It  wutheff  repealed,  hot  was  afterwards 
renewMin- tke^  reigo  '6f i Elisabeth,  and 


troiftinued  fbe-lawdf  flm^tand  up-toihe 
pretent  day.  He  oiily  mentioned  this  to 
satisfy  ihescruphes  oT  others, 'that  chunih 
poperty  Was  trot  always  considered  6f  that 
invidlable  tiharacrer  which  some  nrembex^ 
Wished  to  attad)  to  \t^  and  to  ishew  that 
we  might,  without' a  violation  df  aoy  sa- 
cred principle,  consider  of  the  expedienqy 
Of  dispensing  widi  any  number  Of  bishops, 
as  well  as  our  ancestors  had  of  iraftnig 
two  bishoprics  into  one,  or  might  con- 
aider  Of  allowing  parties  topurjihase^ihehr 
thheftltogether/by  which  the  disagreeable 
and  tiften  litigious  'process  of  annual  cdl- 
'lection  mtght  be  atoided. 

He  again 'begged  pardon  fbr  occupying 
the  House 'at  so  great  a  length,  i>ut  he 
could  assure  'them  that  he  'had  not  toU 
hadf  what' might  besaid  upon*  the  8iiil\|ect. 
He  knew  that  he  might  be  misrepresented, 
und  that' ihisnu^hr foe  stated  to  be  a  mere 

Suestion  of  pounds,  shillings,  and;petice. 
tut  though,  even 'in  that  sense,  it  would 
be  by  no  means  an  unimportant 'sdbjeqt 
of  consideration,  stfll  It  was  not  in  that 
light,  he  said,  he  put  it.  'He  conteildM 
for  the  principle,  that  when  an  evil  waa 
knownto  exist,  a'remeldyshoiiiKtbeaippti^d; 
and  Ihat  it  was  the  duty  df  the  Housendl 
to  allow  that  evil  tO' increase,  inhere  a  re- 
medy Ttti^ht  be  applied  with  effect.  The 
hon.member  then  proceededto  recapitu- 
late the  arguments  -^bich  he  had  drgM 
in  the  course  of  h?s  speech.  '  The  fitata  of 
*Irelaml  imperiously  talted  upon  thenrto 
grant  to  the  Catholics  of  thaf  Country, 
'#hat  thev  wereMusily  entitled  to ;  namely, 
an  equality  of  A^W  rights.  The  prinqj^ie 
fbrwnrch'he  conteMed  was  the  prindple 
of  conciliating  the  people  Of  Ireland,  and 
relieving  the  uifttressed  population  of  that 
country  from' the  state  of  discord,  misery, 
and  starvation  in  which  thev  were  phmged. 
The  government  would  foi^feit  all  chum 
to'the  character  nf  just  and  equitable,  if 
it  persisted  in  the  present  lamentable  sys^ 
tem  by  which  Ireland  was  impoverish^ 
aiid  oppressed.  The  prindples  6f  conci^ 
liation  and  toleration  were  those  on  Wliidh 
his  motion  mainly  rested ;  'and  'he  had 
only  introduced  the  details  to  satisfy  the 
House  that  inquiry  was  iroperiouslj  called 
for.  If  he  had  at  all  succeeded'  m  mak- 
ing himsdf  understood,  he  most  haVe  con- 
vinced' the  House  that  the  state.of  Ireland 
required  a  change;  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  If  the  evHa  whj6h  it  was  the  object  of 
Ida  motion  to  get  rid  of  were*  removed,  All 
other  evMs  would  be  found  comnafatfvdy 
^mmof  importance.  'Uwbad'Uiawnrthe 
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Houte  tbat,  m>  far  «ras  the  existing  sys- 
tem from  having  the  effect  of  keeping  up 
the  proportion  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to 
Protestants  had  increased  to  the  amount 
of  14  to  1.  He  had  shewn  that  the  laws 
were  disregarded.  He  had  shewn  that 
the  bishops  did  not  do  their  duty,  and 
that  unless  that  House  acted  as  it  ought 
to  act,  they  never  would  do  their  duty. 
All  these  circuai«tances  afforded  the  strong- 
est ground  for  inquiry.  His  object  was, 
not  to  injure  the  established  church  in 
Ireland,  or  to  attack  its  possessions;  but 
merely  to  pledge  the  House  to  an  inquiry ; 
and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  House  to  say 
whether  that  inquiry  should  be  by  means 
of  a  select  committee  or  bv  a  commission. 
The  lion,  member  then  moved,  amidst 
loud  cheers, 

'*  That  it  is  expedient  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  present  Church  Establishment  of 
Ireland  be  not  more  than  .  commensurate 
to  the  services  to  be  performed,  both  as 
regards  the  number  ot  persons  employed, 
and  the  inconoes  they  receive." 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  tbat,  however  painful 
he  might  find  it,  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  differing,  in  some  measure,  from  many 
of  those  toT  whose  public  character  he 
entertained  the  highest  regard,  he  trusted 
this  would  be  considered  as  some  apology 
for  his  venturing,  however  inadeouately, 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  founded 
his  opposition  to  the  present  motion. 
Agreeing  as  he  did,  in  many  points,  with 
the  hon.  member,  he  could  not  but 
.consider  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  this  motion  was  brought 
before  the  House,  however  well  calculated 
to  secure  votes  in  its  favour,  as  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  The  tendency,  and  indeed 
the  avowed  object,  of  the  motion  was, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  to  lower  the 
authority  of  the  church  establishment,  and 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  member  had  endeavoured  to 
secure  in  suoport  of  his  motion,  the 
|irejudices  of  all  those  who  had  the 
interests  of  Ireland  at  heart.  In  a  warm 
and  zealous  auachnipnt  to  the  interests 


of  individual  members  bad  been  dragged 
forward  with  malignant  avidity,  and  had 
been  most  unfairly  employed  to  cast  odium 
on  the  establishment  to  which  they  be- 
longed. He  would  venture  to  say,  that 
if  one  naif  of  the  industry  which  had  been 
exerted  to  malign  the  established  church 
had  been  employed  to  drew  forth  to 
public  notice  the  virtues,  which  many  of 
Its  members  displayed  in  tiie  unostenta- 
tious discharge  of  their  sacred  funcdons, 
.the  church  might  have  defied  the  boldest 
attempts  of  cal umny  and  detraction.  Tlie 
hon.  member  then  proceeded  to  contend, 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  nation,  the  utmost  caution  should 
be  used,  lest  by  an  indiscreet  zeal  for 
doing  good  we  might  inflict  an  irreparable 
injury.  He  would  not  assert  that -there 
might  not  be  circumstances  which  would 
justify  an  interference  with  the  property 
of  the  church,  but  he  would  maintain,  that 
no  such  circumstances  could  exist  which 
would  not  equally  justify  an  interference 
with  landed,  funded,  and  commercial 
property.  Such  circumstances  did  not 
exist  now,  nor  was  there  any  probability 
of  their  existence  at  any  future  period. 
He  then  proceeded  to  contend,  tliat  as  a 
measure  of  finance,  the  inquiry  would  be 
unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  that  as  a 
measure  of  conciliation,  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  The  motion  either  want 
too  far,  or  not  far  enouglu  The  esta- 
blished church  of  Ireland,  should  either 
be  supported,  or  given  up  altogether.  He 
could  not  consider  this  motion  as  any 
approach  to  a  system  of  conciliation.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  calculated  to  hold 
up  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the 
Protestant  church  as  one  towering  above 
their  head.',  **  in  pride  of  place,**  and 
enormous  influence  of  wealth,  or  one 
which  in  turns  excited  their  indignation 
and  envy.  It  was  said  that  the  Protestant 
church  had  been  farced  upon  Ireland.  It 
was  true  that  a  bigotted,  illiterate  people, 
possessing  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
savages,  must  have  looked  with  jealousy 
to  the  first  introduction  of  anew  religion, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  forced 


and  welfare  of  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  S.)  would    on  them  by  their  conquerors.     The  Pro 
^rield  to  no  man.    It  was  but  too  well  ,  testant  church,  however,  was  now  firmly 


known  that,  within  the  last  few  years, 
attempts  had  been  made  by  the  press,  and 
through  the  more  dangerous  channels  of 
.private  insinuation,  to  cast  odium  on  the 
established  church.  Her  revenues  had 
been  commented  upon  with  unjustifiable 
0e?erity,  and  the  private  errors  and  vices 


established  in  Ireland.  Protestant  set- 
tlers had  been  encouraged  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  he  believed 
there  were  few  members  of  that  House 
who  could  calmly  contemplate  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland. 
Whether  the  preaept  propositien    were 
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eontidered  at  oAe  of  conciliation  or 
fiDsncial  adTmntage,  there  wai  no  immi- 
oent  danger  which  cootd  warrant  thero  in 
violating  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
eitabliahed  church.  If  it  were  meant  as 
a  measure  of  conciliation,  he  would  ask 
Uie  House,  what  single  advantage  it  was 
calculated  to  give  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland?  The  public  mind  had  been 
prepared  for  some  such^  proposition  as  the 
present,  by  anonymoosstateraents,  reite- 
rated insinuations,  and  unfounded  ex- 
aggerations ;  and  a  formal  attack  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  on  the  established 
church,  in  a  point  where  it  was  supposed 
to  be  most  vulnerable,  and  under  the 
apecious  pretext  of  affording  relief  to 
Ireland.  It  was  at  present  only  proposed 
to  clip  the  wings  of  the  church,  and  ex- 
hibit her  in  a  humbled  condition  to  her 
rival.  To  shew  the  temper  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland  towards  the  established 
church,  he  need  only  refer  to  a  pamphlet 
vrhich  had  been  recentljr  publisned,  as  a 
vindication  of  the  relisious  principles  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  and  which  haa  been 
acknowledged  and  sanctioned  at  a  general 
meeting  of  Catholics,  as  speaking  the  sen- 
timenta  of  the  whole  body.  The  hon. 
member  proceeded  to  read  some  passages 
from  chat  pamphltft,  with  a  view  of  shew- 
fng  that  the  tone  which  the  Catholics 
adopted  towards  the  Protestant  church 
waa  wKj  thing  but  mild  and  temperate. 
If  the  leelings  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
towards  the  established  church  were  thus 
intemperate,  it  was  time  to  shew  that  the 
churcD  was  not  deserted  by  the  legislature 
-—it  waa  time  to  shew,  that  her  natural 
protectors  were  neither  too  weak  nor  too 
mdilBBreDt  to  uphold  her,  and  that  her 
wealth  escited  no  alarm  among  her 
Inenda,  whatever  jealousy  it  might  excite 
among  her  enemies.  Happily  the  time 
waa  not  yet  c^mdo,  when  her  enemies  might 
rush  in  and  lay  claim  to  her  spoils,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  aflfording  relief  to 
Irehmd,  and  when,  under  the  guise  of 
toleration,  they  might  give  a  sanctuary 
to  oppression.  It  should  be  recollected, 
that  oie  oppression  of  one  party  was  not 
necessarily  the  protection  of  the  other. 
Warmly  as  he  aavocated  toleration  in  its 
fullest  extent,  be  would  still  grant  en- 
courageoMot  to  one  religion  alone :  above 
all,  ha  would  avoid  all  such  measures  as 
bad  a  tendency  to  excite  in  the  one  party 
the  bitter  feeliogs  produced  by  a  desMtion 
of  their  iotoraats,  and  in  the  other,  the 
encroaoUag  lafluenca  of  rising  p<iwer.   If 
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thUi  measure  were  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  financial  advantage,  he  was  ubable  to 
conceive  in  what  way  it  could  contribute 
to  the  advantage  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland.  He  would  not  enter  into  a  sub- 
ject which  had  been  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed as  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
tithe  system.  It  was  clear  to  him,  that 
no  peasant  in  Ireland  was  so  dull  as  not 
to  understand,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference,  whether  12f.   were 

fiaid  to  the  clergy  for  tithe  and  40j.to  the 
andlord  for  rent,  or  the  whole  52i.  to  the 
landlord.    It  had  been  contended,  that 
tithes  were  paid  by  the  consumer ;  but, 
whether  tithes  were  paid  by  the  land- 
holder in  rent  or  by  the  consumer,  made 
no  difference  to  his  argument,    if  they 
were  paid  by  the  consumer,  God  knew ! 
an  exceedingly  small  portion  was  paid  by 
the  unfortunate  population  of  Ireland !— • 
He  would  ask,  whether  the  present  mea- 
sure could  tend,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to  raise  the  peasantry  of  Irelsnd  from  the 
state  of  degradation  in  which  they  were 
plunged  ?  No  man  who  had  not  seen  the 
interior  of  an  Irish  peasant's  cabin  could 
form  a  conception  of  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  which    were   there  to  be 
found.    He  wished  most  earnestly  that 
the  means  might  be  afforded  of  raising  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  from  their  present 
degraded  condition,  of  removing   from 
their  minds  that  calloOs  indifference  to 
misery  which  a  long  acquaintance  with 
suffering  had  impressed  upon  their  cha- 
racters.   If  it  could  be  proved  that  ticliea 
were  paid  by  the  consumer,  he  confessed 
he  could  not  see  how  a  country  purely 
agricultural,  and  exporting  its  produce, 
could  be  benefitted  by  the  abolition  of 
tithes.    He  believed  that  the  four  great 
evils  under  which  Ireland  laboured  were 
the  want  of  a  resident  gentry,  the  want 
of  capital,  the  want  of  employment,  and 
the  want  of  education.    All  these  four 
wants,  he  was  ready  to  assert,  would  be 
materially  increased  by  diminishing  the 
income  of  the  clergy.    It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Irelsnd,  that  there  should 
be  a  class  of  men  liberal,  enlightened, 
necessarily  well  educated,  compellible  and 
•now  compelled  to  spend  their  incomes  in 
the  country ;  a  class  of  men  obliged  by 
the  decencies  of  life,  if  not  by  ^Igher 
motives,  to  live  temperstely,  hotiestly  and 
soberly,  and  diffastng  the  beneflu  of  their 
influence'and  example.     On  this  subject 
lie  would  appeal  to  the  aothority  of  a 
20 
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.  distiDg^isbiBd  prelate  of  tbeIrifih.Qliiirch» 

ugaioH  whom  caJumny  bad  never  dared 

CO  breaihe  a  whimper-— a  prelate  not  less 
'  distinguished  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings 

than  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 

The  bishop  of  Liooerick  (Dr.  Jebb),  in 

his  charge  to  the  clergy  pf  his  diocese, 

bore  the  utrong^st  testimony  to  the  high 

character  of  the  established  clergy  pn 
'  Ireland,  and  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 

their. exertions  on  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  .people«— He  was  una- 
.  ble  to  follow  the  hoo.  member  through 

all  his  details;  but  there  were  one 
.  or  two   points,  •  which  he  must  allude 

to»  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  far 
'  exaggeration  might  be  carried.  A  pub- 
lication, entitled,  **  Remarks  on  the  Coo- 
sumption  of  the  Public  Wealth  by  the 

Clergy"   had  gone  to  a  fourth  edition 

in  1822,  and  in  1824  a  publication  equally 

hostile  to  the  clmrch,  admitted  that  the 

incomes  of  the  Irish  clergy  were*  in  the 

first-mentioned  work,  greatly  ov6r-«tated. 

It  was,  ill  the  more  recent  publication, 

stated,  that  there  were  1,809  benefices  in 

Ireland,  according  to  the  parliamentary 

returns,  at  80(M.  a*year  average  income* 

Now,  it   would  be  supposed  from  this, 

that  the  incomes  were   ascertained    by 

parliamentary  returns  to  be  800/,  on  the 

average.     On  the  contrary,  all  that  was 

ascectaioed  was,  that  the  number  of  bene- 
fices was  1,309,  while  the  average  amount 

of  the  incomes  was  founded  on  a  conjec- 
ture only.    The  manner  in  which   this 

conjecture  was  framed,  was  as  follows— 
.  In  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  there  were  66 

•  benefices,  the  amount  of  the  incomes  of 
which  was  40,000/.  a-year«  Now,  it  was 
notorious,  that  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  was 
the  richest  in  Ireland,  and  because  these 
benefices,  not  taken  indifferontly,  but 
selected  from  the  richest  of  that  richest 
diocese,  had  an  average  of  714/1,  it  was 
computed,  that,  the  average  of  all  Ireland 
was  86^  a-year  per  benefice  more!  In 
fact,  the  person  forming  the  computation 

•  bad  taken  the  maximum  incomes  of  th^e 
richest  livings,  in  the  richest  diocese  of 
Ireland  at  the  highest  time,  and  had  taken 
an  average  of  one*eighth  more  for  the 
average  of  all  Ireland*  The  hon.  member 
(Mr,  Hume)  had  stated  the  average  of 

•the  Irish  livings  at  500/.  a-year.  His 
(Mr.  S«y  had  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
rate  of  livings  in  the  north  and  in  the 
•south,  and,  as  far  as  his  inquiries  went, 
he  was  persuaded,  that  the  average 
WMdd  not  be  taken  too  low  at  2504  in* 


atead  of  6O0U  and  be  was  pecmitted,  l|y 
the  right  reverend  prelate,  ,to  whom  be 
had  l^fore  alluded,  to  state,  that  from 
his  personal  knowledge,  this  average  was 
correct  for  his  benefices  of  Limerick  and 
Ardfert;   and  that,  to  th^  best  of  liis 
knowledge  and  belie{^  i(  was  correct  for 
the  rest  of  Ireland.    When  this  average 
was  taken,  it  would  be  found,  that  instead 
of  1,047,000/4,  the   income  which  had 
been  assigned  the  Church  of  Ireland  in 
these  extravagant  estimate!,  the  real  in- 
come would  be  found  to  be  about  327,000/. 
a^-year.    The  estimates  of  Uie  wealth  of 
the  Irish  clergy  were  not  only  wild  and 
extravagant,  but  contradictory.    It  was 
stated,  in  one  of  these  publications,  that 
the  lands  of  the  bishops,  if  let  at  their  full 
value,  would  produce  600,000/.  a^year: 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  said,  tha^fiv6 
of  the  bishops  had  lands. to  the  amojint  of 
550,000/.  a-year.    This  left  only  50,000/. 
a-year  for  the  other  18  bishops:  and* 
calculating  that  the  lands  were  let  at  a 
fifth  of  their  value,  like  the  rest,  it  wouki 
leave  these  18  bishops  an  average  income 
of  555/«  a-year ;  which  was  absurd.    The 
incoo^es  of  the  bishops,  like  tho^  of  ibe 
clergy,    had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
Out  of  18  bishops,  from  bis  inquiries,  be 
could  confidently  state,  that  11  were  at 
or  under  5,000/*  »-year;  4  w^re  at  or 
under  6,000/«,  on^  under  7iOOO/.»  and  two 
others  were  not  well  known*     Among 
other  exaggerations,  was  the  patronage 
of  the  bishops.   .The  boo.  gentleman  had 
stated  the  number  of  parishes  of  which 
the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  at  1,800;  but  parishes  were  not 
benefices.    He  knew  that  in  the  gif^  of  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  ibere  were  not  more 
than  20  benefices  of  all  kinds,  and  that 
in  the  gift  of  the  l^ithop  of  Kildare  there 
were  only  half  as  many.    Many  of  the 
dignitaries  who  figured  in  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  member,  were  certainly  not  in  a 
condition  to  excite  envy  by  their  excessive 
wealth.    The  dean  of  £rnly  had  180/. 
a-year,  the  dean  of  Kildare  IQOL  a*year, 
and  the  archdeacon  of  Raphoe  nothing. 
There  was  another  archdeaconry  fiUed  at 
present  by  the  brother  of  a  bishop,  who 
would,  no  doubt,  figure  among  tbe.plii- 
ralistSi  who  had  absolutely  notlung  for  his 
office,  but  the  necessity  oif  performing  ita 
duties.    Among  the  other  offices  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  member  to  shew  the 
evil  of  an  excessive  establishmeatf  were 
107  rural  deans.    Was  .the  hoo»  neoabar 
ignorant,  that  the  f  iiral  deans 
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iMaiMSe  fwid  any  thing,  and  that  the  sole 
reirard  of  dielr  office  wat  the  dittinction 
of  their  office  (to  which  they  were  gene- 
rally chosen  by  rotation),  the  duties  of 
which  were,  to  assist  the  bishop  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  inferior  der^y. 
The  hon.  member  had  stated  the  in- 
comes of  the  Catholic  bishops  to  be  from 
S  to  700/.  a-year.  This  he  believed 
to  be  very  much  ttnder-stated ;  for  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  even  the 
Catholic  parish  priests  had  incomes  from 
900/.  and  400/.  to  500/.  and  even  800/. 
ai^year.  There  was  a  smaU  parish  near 
Dublin,  the  parish  of  Howlh,  where  the 
income  of  the  Catholic  priest  was  800(. 
a«year.  He  had  been  informed  by  a 
Dobleman,  whose  careful  attention  to  the 
welfkre  of  his  tenantry  had  been  repaid 
by  their  respect,  nay,  almost  adoration, 
and  whet  was  more  gratifying  to  him,  by 
the  visible  improvement  of  their  condition, 
that  the  Protestants  oFten  paid  yearly 
offerings  to  the  Catholic  priests  of  their 
parishes— 'that  they  were,  in  fact,  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  to  propitiate  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  to  stand  on  good  terras  with 
their  fellow  parishioners.-*-He  could  state, 
in  conclusion,  that  rasny  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  were 


Mr.  DatMon  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
that  great  exaggeration  prevailed  respect- 
ing this  species  of  property.  The  confb* 
sion  which  prevailed  in  the  House  pre- 
vented us  from  distinctly  hearing  the  de- 
tails into  which  the  hon.  gentleman  enter- 
ed, in  order  to  show  the  comparative' 
numbers  of  resident  and  non-resident 
dergy  at  different  periods.  In  the  year 
1819,  there  were  901  incumbentjr  actually 
resident  on  their  benefices,  or  in  the  neat 
adjoining  parishes.  The  h6a.  member  for* 
At>erdeen  had  estimated  them- at  76S^Dlyr 
but  the  returns  from  which  he  was  now 
quoting,  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  might  'be 
confidently  relied  on.  If  those  returns 
were  carefully  examined,  they  wouhl  be 
found  to  establish  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  this  great  truth— that  wherever 
the  Protestant  church  was  most  strongly 
established  in  Ireland,  there  the  greatest 
prosperity,  and  quiet,  and  good  order 
prevailed.  Where  there  were  the  greats 
est  number  of  elebe  houses,  there  the 
greatest  share  ofpublic  industry,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  happiness  was  enjoyed. 
The  order  of  the  provinces  in  these  re- 
spects might  be  thus  stated — Ulster,  Lein-* 
ster,  Connaueht,  and  Munster.    Munster 


anxious  that  an  investieation  should  take    was  tlie  province  In  which,  unhappily,  the 
place,  not  partial  in  its  bearings,  and  that      -  '^**  ■    *  .        . 

the  whole  of  their  political  and  moral  re- 
lations to  the  country  should  be  broueht 
under  view.  He  hoped  ere  long  that 
some  snch  inquiry  would  take  piaoe,  that 
some  commission  would  go  forth  to  view, 
with  their  own  eyes,  impartially,  and  on 
the  spot,  the  bearings  of  the  church  es- 
tablishment on  the  condition  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  should  object  either  to  committee 
or  commission,  which  should  set  out  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility;  which  should  assert 
the  principle  broadly,  that  the  property 
of  Hie  church  should  be  meddled  with. 
He  should  object,  in  short,  to  any  com- 
mission or  ccHnmittee,  the  appointment  of 
which  should  fix  on  the  minds  of  the  es- 
tablishment, whose  condition  was  to  be 
investigated,  the  impression,  that  their 
case  was  decided  before  they  were  heard 
or  seen.  He  regretted,  that  the  manner 
of  wording  the  motion,  and  the  tone  in 
which  the  hon.  member  had  introduced  it, 
cenpdled  him  to  oppose  it,  at  least  in  its 

E resent  form,  while  he  felt  that  it  was 
ighly  desirable  that  the  House  and  the 
country  shouKl  obuin  the  fullest  and  most 
pct^^  hAivaMitlon  on  the  subject  of  the 
ItUi  dergy   [vepoitidebeefa]. 


established  religion  was  most  neglected, 
or  least  followed.  He  begged,  however, 
i'o  bear  testimony  to  the  meritorious  cha- 
racter of  the  Protestant  clergy  through- 
out Ireland.  They  were  zealous  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  indiscriminate 
in  their  charities,  which  extended  to  the 
professors  of  either  faith,  and  in  their 
own  persons  and  morals  afforded  the  best 
examples  of  conduct  to  their  psrishioners. 
As  pastofs,  they  were  attentive  to  the 
spiritual  welfvre  of  their  flocks ;  as  land- 
lords (and  he  said  it  confidently,  notwith- 
standing all  the  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  against  them),  they  were  indulgent 
and  moderate  with  their  tenants.  He 
would  refer  the  roost  sceptical  on  these 
matters  to  the  present  state  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  order  to  show,  that  what 
be  said  was  the  fact;  and  that  in  no  pare 
of  the  empire  was  the  service  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  better  performed.  To  bis 
mind,  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  present  ests* 
blishroent  of  that  church,  and  he  should 
therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Domtnick  Br&ume  said,  that  as  long 
as  the  revenues  of  the  establbhed  church 
in  Irdand  were  to  be  continued  in  their 
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present  integrity,  he  had  no  hopes  of  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  From 
the  last  return^  it  appeared,  that  the  total 
population  of  Ireland  was  about  T^OOO^OOO ; 
of  these  7,000,000,  about  5,750,000  were 
of  che  Roman  CathQlic  persuasion;  250,000 
Protestant  dissenters ;  500,000  Presbyte- 
rians ;  and  500,000  Protestants  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  landed  property  be- 
longing to  the  established  diurch  m  the 
same  kitigdom  might  be  estimated  at  two- 
es)eveaths  of  tb^  whole  produce  or  rental 
of  the  island.  What  might  be  the  amount 
of  fines  levied  by  them,  it  was  not  easy 
tp  say ;  but  he  should  assume,  and  upon 
good  authority,  that  their  landed  property 
was  equivalent  to  between  one-fourth  and 
and  one-fifth  of  the  whole  island.  The 
hon.  geutleman  then  entered  into  some 
explanations  of  the  manner  in  which  church 
l^ods  were  let,  and  fines  taken  upon  an- 
ticipated renewals  of  leases,  &c.  A  good 
deal  had  been  said  of  the  deduction  to  be 
made  from  the  estimated  valuations  he 
had  alluded  to,  on  account  of  the  repewal 
and  fine  system;  but,  all  this  made  no 
difference  as  to  the  question  of  the  value 
of  church  property,  for  it  only  amounted 
to  this — ^if  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  or 
jtbe  dean  of  Derry,  received  now,  or  in 
1819,  only  20/.  »  year  for  a  farm  that 
ought  to  pay  100/.  a  year,  this  happened 
D^erely  because  the  bishop  or  dean,  his 
predecessor  had,  in  1804^  or  some  preced- 
ing year,  sold  the  reversion  of  the  lease 
for  20/.  annually.  There  were  in  Ireland 
about  2>500  parishes;  and,  if  bis  premises 
as  to  her  population  were  correct,  the 
average  of  each  parish  would  he  about  LOO 
Protestant  dissenters,  200  Presbyterians, 
900  Protestants  of  the  establishment,  and 
2,S00  Roman  Catholics.  If  this  enor- 
mous inequality  prevailed  in  the  parishes 
of  £nglaDdy  would  such  a  dispositipn  of 
property  .be  endured  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  even  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  year?  He  thought  not.  The 
best  mode  of  preserving  the  Protestant 
establishment  of  Ireland  would  be  to  make 
fome  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  country.  Some  arrangement 
ought  U}  be  adopted,  that  might  make  it 
an  object  with  gentlemen  to  enter  into 
that  priesthood,  instead  of  filling  its  or- 
lers,  as  was  now  generally  the  /case,  from 
Ihe  peas^ntrv.  In  such  an  event,  there 
would  be  at  length  something  like  a  cor- 
dial cpmmMnipation  established  between 
the  pepple  j^nd  the  government*  Im- 
pressed wjt))  tjies^  jiotions,  he  felt  it  t^  be 
hid  duty  to  support  the  motion. 


Mr.  Robertstm  thought  there  were  but 
two  modes  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland  ; 
and  that  of  either  of  them  the  basis  must 
be  the  union  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  themselves.  One  of  these 
modes  would  be,  to  admit  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  to  a  participation  of  tithes* 
The  other  (which  he  had  not  yet  heard 
alluded  to  in  that  House,  but  which  did 
not  seem  impracticabloi  if  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  only  dare  to  attempt  it} 
might  be  found  in  the  union  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Roman  Catholic  churebeft 
of  the  kingdom.  This  might  seem  at  first 
sight  impossible  to  some  honoursble  gen* 
tlemen;  but  .those  who  were  acqufunted 
with  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in 
Europe  during  the  last  six  years,  would 
know,  that  more  difficult  unions  oiF  reli- 
gious sects  had  been,  in  that  interval*  ef" 
fected  upon  the  continent*  Let  the  govern- 
ment take  measures,  therefore,  to  ascer<- 
tain  what  the  difierences  of  doctrine  were, 
as  between  the  established  church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  Ireland.  It 
would  be  found,  that  there  were  no  esseiw 
tial  differences  of  faith ;  and  that,  in  the 
main,  the  creed  of  one  was  the  creed  of 
the  other  persuasion.  Archbishc^  Til- 
lotson  had  stated,  that  the  Apostle'screed* 
as  \l  was  expounded  by  the  four  first 
councils,  was  the  faith  also  of  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  England.  Nov^  the  varia- 
tions of  religious  doctrine,  as  between  the 
Lutherans  imd  the  Calvinists,  were  more 
grave  and  weighty,  possibly,  than  any 
between  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The 
one  sect  was  totally  opposed  to  the  other; 
and  yet,  in  1817,  the  government  of  Pk-us- 
sia,  being  highly  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages  which  must  accrue  to  the  oouniry 
from  their  union,  sanctioned  that  saeasure; 
and  it  had  been  carried  into  e&ct  with 
the  best  consequences,  not  only  in  that 
kingdom,  but  in  Hesse  Cassel,  Bavarisi 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany* 
Archbishop  Tillotson  had  once  ctNres* 
ponded  with  France,  in  order  to  bring 
about  some  arrangement  of  the  kind  be* 
tween  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches ;  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  had 
expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  praetica- 
bility  of  the  scheme*  He  had  stated,  in 
an  address  to  his  clergy,  .that  though  it 
might  be  described  by  manjr  as  a  hope- 
less project,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  there 
was  more  opportunity  at  present  than  at 
any  former  period*  'Would  it  not,  theD« 
he  askedy.  be  pn  im4«f  taking  well  wot^ 
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of  the  attenljoii  of  goYernmeiit  to  take 
•ome  itept  in  order  to  bring  about  so  de- 
sirable a  result  ?  Roaie»  1^  was  certain^ 
if  applied  to,  would  willingly  make  any 
reasonable  concessions  to  meet  the  spirit 
.of  conciliation  and  of  union.  This  would, 
in  his  judgmenty  be  the  best  mode  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  peace  to  that  afflicted 
country ;  for,  howerer  they  might  talk  of 
infusinff  capital  and  promoting  education 
and  industry,  these  efibrts  must  fail  in 
their  object,  if  the  minds  of  men  were 
«ot  satisfied  and  reconciled,  upon  a  topic 
so  much  calculated  to  excite  their  feel- 
ings. For  these  ressona  he  should  sup- 
port tlie  motion,  which  he  thought  calcu- 
lated to  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  be- 
nefits to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gratian  thought  that  gre^t  advan- 
tage was  likely  to  arise  out  or  the  motion, 
and  under  that  impression  he  would  give 
it  his  support.  He  well  remembered  that 
in  the  years  1808  and  1809,  when  the 
question  of  Irish  grievances  was  fully  de- 
bated, and  his  himented  father  had  taken 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  discussions,  the 
generw  impression  was,  that  the  tithe  i^ 
tem  was  the  great  evil  of  Ireland.  Beine 
aatisfied  in  hu  own  mind  of  the  truth  <? 
that  opmlon,  he  should  TOte  for  the  mo» 
tion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  which  was  not 
brought  forward  in  a  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  church,  nor  calculated  to  interfere 
with  its  interests ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  promote  them  by  leading  to  the  cor^ 
rectlon  of  those  abuses  UMcr  which  it 
suffi»red. 

Mr.  PlumieH  said,  it  was  not  his  intea* 
lion  to  have  made  any  observations  on  the 
motion  before  the  House,  but  having  been 
so  directly  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  mover, 
he  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  House 
from  reaMuning  under  the  delusion  which 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
likely  to  create,  if  permitted  to  go  uncon* 
tradicted.  He  thoughi  he  should  not  dis- 
charge his  dut^  to  the  House  and  to  him- 
self,  without,  ;in  the  first  place,  making  a 
few  observations  on  the  general  subject 
in  respect  of  which  those  opinions  had 
been  oifered.  And  he  should  do  so,  rather 
for  the  sake  of  rescuing  a  cause  to  which 
he  had  always  been  conscientiously  at- 
4ached,  bat  to  which  much  allusion  had 
been  unnecessarily  introduced  into  the 
ditcuision  of  this  evening,. and  supported, 
he  would  say,  by  arguments  of  such  a 
i^ture  that  they  were  calculated  to  do  it 
the  greatest  harm,  in  the  mind  of  eveiy 
and  well-judgiDg  persoo  in  the 


House.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  bad 
introduced  this  motion,  had  consumed  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  which  he  had  felt 
it  proper  to  devote  to  its  support — not 
in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Pro* 
testant  church  of  Ireland,  or  her  clergy, 
but  of  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood* And  really,  when  the  hon.  gentle- 
man coupled  the  expression  of  his  appro- 
bation of  that  priesthood  with  the  expo- 
sition of  his  plan  for  pulling  down  the  re- 
venue of  the  Protestant  church  in  that 
country,  of  transferring  and  delivering  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholia' 
hierarchy  (for  such  was  the  scope  of  hia- 
proposition),  the  House  would  give  him 
(Mr.  P.)  leave  to  say,  that  he  deprecated 
the  hon.  gentleman's  advocacy  of  their 
cause,  more  than  he  should  lament  hia- 
hostUity  to  it  [bei^].  .  For  himself,  he 
had  ever  been,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  hia 
life  would  continue  to  be,  unalterably  the 
advocate  of  his  Roman  Catholic  brethren; 
but,  in  doin^  so,  he  would  ever  respect 
established  nshts  and  recognised  institu- 
tions ;  and,  wnile  he  vindicated  the  daima 
of  the  Catholics,  he  should  carefully  ab- 
stain from  offering  any  wrong  to  the  Pro* 
testant  clergy—any  encroachments  on- 
their  property— any  aggression  on  their 
sacred  fimctions.  Such  were  not  the  im^ 
gredients  of  the  great  question  which  he 
bad  already  hiftl  the  honour  of  submitting 
to  the  House.  Such  were  not  the  wishes, 
nor  the  opinions,  either  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  or  laity.  He  asked  it^ 
therefore*  of  the  candour  of  the  House, 
not  to  allow  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  be  ttOected  by  what  had  been 
said  that  night  bv  the  hon.  gentleman. 
If  that  hon.  gentleman's  arguments  had 
rested  merely  upon  the  wording  of  hie 
motion,  he  did  not  know  that  there  waos 
a  great  deal  in  that  motion  with  which  he 
should  absolutely  ^uarrd;  but  he  must 
judge  of  it  by  the  spirit  and  the  arguments 
with  which  it  had  been  supported;  and 
when  he  heard  some  gentlemen  (very  few, 
undoubtedly  )  supporting  it  by  their  cheen, 
he  could  not  feel  that  he  was  quite  safe  in 
embarking  with  such  company.  He  would 
not  sail  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  to  the  high  \bX^ 
tudes  to  which  they  proposed  to  run ;  nor 
could  he  agree  to  sail  under  sealed  orders, 
that  might  be  broken  jit  a  time  when  he 
could  no  longer  escape  out  of  their  bark, 
and  get  back  to  the  terra  firma  of  Uie  con^ 
stitution  which  they  had  quitted.  The  hoii« 
gentleman  was  for  do  church  establish^ 
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-nfent  tt[heftr].  Did  he  do  the  hon. 
meiiiber  iotustice?  Had  he  misunder- 
stood him?  <*  He  spoke**  (continaed 
Mr.  Plunkett)  *<  of  America  as  a  model 
in  this  respect.  Take  notice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  let  the  House,  I  conjure  it,  well  re- 
member, that  this  is  the  model  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  proposes  to  us.  He  would 
have  us  throw  away  our  venerable  insti- 
tutions, our  old  establishments,  and  our 
ancient  forms,  and  adopt  tht>se  of  republt- 
clin  America  in  their  stead."  But,  these 
were  principles  which,  though  they  had 
been  advanced  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
would  find,  he  trusted,  no  advocate  in 
that  House.  It  did  happen,  however, 
that,  in  the  lattto  part  of  his  argument, 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  dismissed  the 
American  model  he  had  proposed  in  its 
commenoemetit ;  and,  after  suggesting 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  church  estab- 
lishment at  all,  he  had  proceeded  to  state, 
that  he  did  not  altogether,  as  it  were,  dis- 
^apprdve  of  a  hierarchy,  but  would  have  it 
estdblisbed  according  to  the  prevailing 
I^ejadices  of  a  nation.  He  had  instanced 
the  conduct  of  kmg  William  in  Scotland, 
as  tending  to  show  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  deferred  to :  and,  in  this 
portion  6f  his  spee^ch,  the  proposition  of 
die  hon.  gentleman  rather  appeared  to  be, 
that  the  property  of  the  church  ought 
not  to  be  taken  away,  but  that  the  larger 

Sortion  of  It  should  be  transferred  to  the 
loman  Catholics.  Much,  however,  as  he 
regrettM  the  principles  npon  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  beamed  to  fdiind  his  mo- 
tion, the  means  suggested  for  eamrying  its 
design  into  execution,  were  at  least 
^ually  objectionable.  The  hon.  member 
evidently  thonght  that  parliament  were  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  the  (Property  of  the 
church  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  it 
were  a  tdx,  or  any  other  propertv  of  the 
Btate ;  and  this  opinion  he  grounded  upon 
a  suppoiition  of  public  neceasity.  Now, 
that  th^  property  of  the  church  might 
not  be  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the 
j^roperty  of  the  state,  in  a  ca6e  of  public 
jaecessity,  he  would  not  assert.  But,  be 
it  observed,  that  upon  the  same  principle, 
the  private  property  of  every  man  in  die 
kingdom  was  equally  liable.  He  knew 
very  well,  that  both  the  property  of  the 
.ehurch  and  the  property  of  individuals 
jAQSt  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  slate : 
.to  those,  the  prOperur  of  the  hon.  gende- 
mn  himself,' as  #efl  as  of  eveiy  other 
meinbek' who  hoard  kiffii  ouit  give  Wtoy ; 
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but,  he  would  maintain,  that  the  property 
of  the  church  was  as  sacred  as  any  other. 
— And,  then,  the  question  came  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  exigency  which  should 
call  for  these  encroachments  on  it.  What 
was  the  public  exigency  that  required  it  to 
be  withdrawn  from  its  present  possessors  ? 
Or  what  was  the  public  good  to  be  ac- 
quired by  so  withdrawing  it  ?  He  was  on- 
willing  to  enter  into  this  partof  the  subject^ 
which  had  been  already  so  amply,  and  so 
ably  discussed,  by  an  hon.  gentleman  op* 
posite  (Mr.  Stanley).  And  he  could 
not  allude  to  that  hon.  member,  withottt 
congratulating  him  and  the  House  on 
the  proofs  he  had  so  recently  evinced  of 
sound  intelligence  and  manly  eloquence ; 
and  on  the  resources  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited in  manifesting  his  capability  of 
drawing  upon  them  during  the  cfxigency 
of  a  long  debate,  for  answers  to  objec- 
tions that  had  been  incidentally  taken. 
It  was,  therefore,  that  he  begged  to  offer 
his  congratulations  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  the  country,  and  the  cause  which  he 
had  advocated,  and  the  noble  stock  fi*oni 
which  he  had  sprung,  and  which  had  now 
received  a  most  gratifying  accession  td  Ha 
family  honours,  [hear].  Was  it  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  mover,  that,  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  something  in  the  shape  o(^  a  tak 
ought  to  be  levied  on  the  land  ?  He  bad 
not  opened  so  much  of  his  proposition ; 
but,  such  was  the  inference  that  the 
House  was  warranted  in  drawing  from 
what  the  hon.  member  had  stated.  He 
believed  that  it  was  one  of  the  calamttiea 
of  the  country,  that  there  was  not  con- 
sidemtbn  enough  had  to  the  comforts  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people;  but,  if 
the  tithes  were  taken  away  from  the 
clergy,  they  would  fall  into  the  hantte  of 
the  landlords ;  and,  he  must  again  repeat, 
that  to  take  away  the  ancient  rights  of 
one  class  of  persons,  to  give  them  to 
another,  could  not  be  termed  any  thine 
else  but  spoliation.  If  they  began  with 
the  churcii,  let  the  landholder  look  to 
himftelf,  and  let  the  fbndholder  also  take 
care  of  himself,  as  he  lay  even  more  con- 
venienUy  than  the  landholder.— He  would 
beg  to  advert  to  one  of  the  numerous  ex- 
aggerations of  the  hon.  member  for  Aber* 
deen.  He  had  stated,  that  there  were 
upwards  of  SOO  or  400  clergymen  who 
were^^sentees.  He  did  not  exacdy 
know  the  number,  bat  he  believed  a  huoi- 
dred  or  two  would  not  be  thought  mate« 
rtkl,  when  he  came  to  stite  wh^^  the  nimi« 
btira  reiMy  were. 
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Mr.  Hmh^  MTOfls  the  table,  mi  Ibeie 
were  531. 

Mr.   PlunJteU^   in  continuation,  laid, 
that  lie  feared  he  should  hardly  get  credit 
with  the  House  when  he  said,  that  if  they 
struck  off  the  500  from  that  oumber,  the 
remaining  31  would  be  a  considerable  ex- 
aggeration.   He  did  not  mean  to  accuse 
the  hon.  member  of  intentional  D3ifr*state^ 
ment;  for  indeed  he  went  painfoUy  and 
elaborately  to  work,  but  on  inaccurate 
grounds.    Where  there  was  a  union  of 
two  parishesi  he  called  the  clergyman  who 
had  the  union  a  pluralisti  and  an  absentee 
if  he  did  not  reside  on  both  the  livings 
[a  laugh] •    What  he  was  now  about  to 
state  bad  been  communicated  to.  him  by 
a  person  high  in  rank  and  talents,  and 
mqre  likely  to  obtain  accurate  information 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  church 
than  the  hon.  gentleman.     That  distin- 
guished person  had  assured  him,  and  he 
was  incapable  of  ^Diaking  the  assertion  if 
it  was  not  correct,  that  out  of  the  whole 
Dumber  of  the  clergy,  there  were  not 
twenty  who  did  not  reside  on  their  pa- 
rishes in  Ireland.    If  the  hon.  gentleman 
still  persisted  in  his  oddity  of  531,  he 
(Mr.  P.)  could  say,  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, that,  so  far  as  he  had  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
chi^rch  in  Ireland,  no  men  could  be  more 
assiduoyijs  in  the  performance  of  their 
moral  and  religious  duties.    It  was  true, 
that  among  them,  as   among  all  great 
bodies,  there  were  some  exceptions  to  be 
found;  some,  who,  instead  of  attending 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  their  parishes,  and 
came  to  watering  places  in  tnis  country, 
where  thev  were  only  anxious  to   cut  a 
figure  as  bucks  and  swaggerers.     But, 
generally  speaking,  the  conduct  of  the 
establitbed  clergy  of  Ireland  was  unim- 
peachable, and  their  excellence  appeared 
in  a  stronger  light,  from  the  contrast  of 
such  exceptions^— Another  observation  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was,  that 
they  had  misconducted  themselves  in  the 
misapplication  of  first-fruiu ;  and,  in  his 
arguments    upon  that   subject,    be  had 
charged  .the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
with  countenancing  this  abuse,  and  had 
alluded  to  an  opinion  of  his  f  Mr.  P/s) 
own,  which  he  had  representea  as  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  them.    The  House  would 
Qofc  expect  that  at  that  distance  of  time 
be  eonfd  call  to  mind  all  the  particulars 
oa  which  hia  opinion  was  founded;  but 
M  wonld  briefly   state  the   nature   of 
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those  circMms^ces^  as  far  as  be  could 
recollect   ^hem.      The    first-fruits  wer^ 
vested  in  the  Crown  by  certain  acts  9f 
Henry  9th  and   Elizabeth.     When    bis 
opinion  was  required,  he  interpreted  the 
value  of  the  first-fruits  as  depending  on 
the  amount  which  appeared  in  the  king's 
books,  and  not  on  their  value  at  the  pre- 
sent time.    In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
they  were  transferred  to  the  commissioners 
of  first-fruits,  who  held  them  liable,.  6£ 
course,  to  the  same  interpretation.    The 
eenUeman  who  collected  them,  took  it 
into  his  head,  that  he  would  not  admit  the 
value  as  it  appeared  in  the  king's  books, 
but  insisted  on  the  full  present  value.    He 
( Mr.  P.)  bad  stated  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
officer  already  alluded  to  had  no  such 
right,  especially  as,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  decision,  they  had  always  been  col- 
lected on  the  former  principle.    He  had 
no  power  to  make  such  a  change,  for  he 
had  no  means  to  inform  himself  on  the 
subject;  he  could  neither  administer  an 
oath,  nor  command  an  investigation.     If' 
there  was  to  be  a  change,  the  act  of  par<^ 
liament  had  pointed  out  the  mode    ia 
which  it  should  take  place :  namely,  by 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  with 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  master  of  the 
rolls  at  its  head.    Such  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  his  opinion  was  founded ;  and 
he  was  sure  the  Hou^q  would  not  con- 
sider him  very  culpable  in  deciding  oo  a 
question  of  that  nature,  as  the  established 
usage  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
la^  required.    With  respect'  to  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  of  the  country,  he 
considered  it  necessary  for  the  security  of 
all  sects;   and  he   thought  that    there 
should  not  only  be  an  established  churcbi 
but  that  it  should  be  richlv  endowed,  and 
its  dignitaries  be  enabled  to  take  their 
stations  with  the  nobles  of  the  land.     But, 
speaking  of  it  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
he  had  no  hesitation  to  state,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Protestant  establishment 
was  the  great  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  countries ;  and,  if  ever  that  unfortu- 
nate moment  should  arrive,   when  they 
would  rashly  lay  their  hands  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  to  rob  it  of  its  rights, 
that  moment  they  would  seal  the  doom, 
and  terminate  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose,  and  address* 
ed  the  House  to  the  following  effects* 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Sir^  at  this  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  debate,  to  endeavour 
to  do  more  than  to   state  briefljr  thie 
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grounds  uriori  whith  it  is  my  intentimi  to 
support  tne  motfoo  of  my  hon.  friend* 
Indeed,  Sir,  deeply  interested  as  I  feel  in 
^erery  thing  which  relates  to  Ireland,  I 
«m  at  all  timfes  greatly  embarrassed, 
%hene?er  I  have  to  approach  a  question 
in  which  that  unfortunate  country  is  in 
any  way  concerned.  The  evils  under 
which  she  labours  are  so  vast  and  so  nu* 
meroust  as  not  to  meet  with  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  any  people  in  the  known 
world%  So  deeply  seated  are  those  evils, 
<and  so  impressed  am  I  with  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  entering  into  a  full 
^examination  of  a  state  of  thmgs  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  happiness  of  both  countries, 
that  I  cannot  but  feel  great  embarrass- 
teent  in  confining  myself  to  any  question 
of  particular  grievance,  separate  and  de- 
tached from  the  general  grievances  under 
which  Ireland  has  so  long  laboured.  The 
existence  of  those  evils  is  admitted  by  men 
of  all  and  of  every  party.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  if  we  advert  to  them  gene- 
rally, the  moment  we  embark  on  that  sea 
of  affliction,  we  are  stopped  short  by  the 
ready  answer — **  We  see  the  evils  as 
plainly  as  you  do ;  we  acknowledge  their 
existence;  but  no  earthly  wisdom  can 
remedy  them ;  the  subject  is  too  great  to 
be  grappled  with :  before  we  can  proceed 
to  investigate,  we  must  have  some  specific 
grievance  pointed  out,  which  it  is  within 
our  means  to  remove."  If,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  a  particular  grievance  is 
pointed  out,  then  we  are  told,  **  this  is 
not  a  grievance  the  removal  of  which  will 
cure  the  complicated  evils  complained  oil" 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has. 
Sir,  to  my  great  astonishment,  described 
the  church  of  Ireland  as  not  being  any 
grievance,  and  as  not  being  felt  by  the 
people  of  that  country  as  a  cause  of  any 
evils.  This  statement  I  heard.  Sir,  with 
▼ery  considerable  astonishment ;  for  it  is 
the  most  extraordinary  assertion  I  ever 
heard  made  in  this  House ;  and*  coming 
as  it  dofes,  from  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  it  affords  a  melancholy 
prospect  for  those  millions  of  Irishmen 
who  had  looked  up  to  that  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  btuh  from  his 
great  talents,  and  the  influence  of  his 
high  station,  as  the  person  best  calcu- 
lated, to  remove  some  of  the  numerous 
evils  under  which  they  have  so  long  been 
groaning.  The  statement,  however,  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
just  made,  must  blast  all  their  prospects, 
and  make  them  give  up  every  hope  of 


ever  recovering  their  rights,  or  bbCttaing 
a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

With  regard,  Sir,  to  the  particular  ques- 
tion now  before  the  House,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  enter  upon  it.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  I  entertain  some  rather  particu- 
lar views  on  the  subject  of  the  evils  with 
which  Ireland  is  afflicted ;  and  they  extend 
so  far,  that  I  am  fearful  they  would  be 
considered  as  visionary,  and  without  the 
scope  of  ordinary  practice.  But,  unless. 
Sir,  we  get  out  of  the  track  of  parliameat* 
ary  routine,  unless  we  forsake  the  cooi- 
mon  path  of  government  proceedings, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  grapple  with 
those  evils,  nor  find  courage  to  apply  a 
remedy.  After  ages  of  accumulated  evils 
on  that  unhappy  country — accumulated 
either  for  want  of  courage  to  search  them, 
or  inclination  to^  apply  any  remedies— 
it  is  at  last  come  to  this,  that  something 
must  be  done.  The  wounds  must  be 
probed  to  the  bottom  with  a  steady  hand, 
provided  we  wish  to  heal  them,  'in  one 
observation  of  the  right  hon.  and  /earned 
gentleman  I  fully  agree.  I  a^ree  with 
Him  in  the  tribute  he  has  paid  to  the 
talents  of  the  young  member  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  who  spoke  second  in  the 
debate,  and  whose  eloquence  fully  merit- 
ed all  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  said  of  it.  I  do  not, 
however,  think.  Sir,  that  that  speech  gave 
any  efficient  support  to  the  side  of  the 
question  which  it  espoused,  although  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  seem  inclined  to 
ride  off  upon  it,  instead  of  coming  forward 
as  the  ministers  of  ttie  Crown,  and  de- 
claring what  are  their  opinions  with  re* 
gard  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and 
what  are  the  views  entertained  by  theai 
as  to  the  remedies  necessary  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  complicated  evils  under 
which  Ireland  is  at  present  labouring. 
And  until  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  got  up,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  debate  was  to  be  suffered  to  pass 
off,  on  the  flimsy  pretext,  that  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  second, 
was  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
the  striking  statements  made  by  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Aberdeen.  1  con* 
fess  that  I  do  not  think  this  a  worthy  or 
a  proper  course.  Much  has,  indeed,  been 
said  of  the  inaccuracv  of  the  statements 
of  my  hon.  friend.  This,  Sir,  is  easily  as- 
serted ;  but,  can  it  be  as  easily  proved  ? 
The  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  taken  a 
part  in  the  debate  have  certainly  not 
proved  it.    But  if  my  hon*  friend  is  inac* 
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edrilftf  th#  reloirtic  ftiid  reports  made  to 
thh  House  must  be  inaccurate ;  for  all  his 
stittements  were  taken  from  them:  and  for 
their  vecaracj  he  did  not  Touch,  know^ 
Ing  as  hts  hon.  frijend  well  did,  that  re^ 
iprns  made  to  this  House  are  very  fre- 
quently inaccurate.  Such  sort  of  accu- 
sations, therefore,  are  AoC  fair;  neither 
are  tliey  of  s nv  Talue. 

Widi  regard  to  the  church  of  Ireland, 
I,  Sir,  am  one  of  Uiose  who  do  not  beliere 
church  property  to  be  so  mischievous  to 
a  country  as  many  persons  imagine  ;  but 
i^t)ler  on  the  other  hand  do  I  consider  ft 
ao  sacredi  or  to'^stand  on  the  same  footing, 
or  to  be  hedged  round  with  the  same  pro- 
tectioos  as  private  property.  The  ptK^ 
pertv  of  the  churdi.  Sir,  if  liay  fiven  for  a 
public  service,  and  it  requires  that  jha^ 
service  should  be  perfonned.  One  por- 
tioo  of  it  was  given  for  pious  uses.  ^  And 
as  to  the  donors  who  were,  according  to 
some  gentlemen,  to  have  their  gifts  set 
aside  fov  anv  alteration  of  church  proper- 
ty, I  Will  ask,  to  what  church  did  they 
0VQ  th^  WfgftijT  Certainly.  nQLlo-lEe 
church  whichnqw  holdsjt*  but  tn  annther 
irom  which  Tt  was  taktooiiy  th&atata,  and 
transferred  to  thls^  As  to  the  arguments, 
therefBK^'^Ntsrcli  have  been  addressed  to 
the  fnterest  of  the  landed  gentlemen,  tell- 
log  them  to  bj^ware  of  shucing  their  own 
prop|!rty  by  suflbrmg  that*  of  the  church 
to  betouched,  I  trust,Sir,  that  the  landed 
gentlemen  in  this  House  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  adopt  any  fear  of  the  kittd, 
and  too  much  maalinoM  not  to  treat  such 
opinions  with  contempt.  If  it  can  be 
shewn,  that  the  property  of  the  established 
church  in  Ireland  is  so  distributed  as  to 
be  a  great  evil-.-if  it  can  be  shewn,  that 
by  altering  that  distribution  we  shall 
largely  promote  the  interests  and  happi- 
ness of  idl  the  people,  that  we  shall  bene- 
fit the  public— if  it  can  be  sbe^n,  that  this 
property  is  an  enormotis  grievance— will 
it  not  be  absurd  to  say,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  touched— 4hat  parliament  cannot  alter 
the  destination  or  the  property  of  the 
church,  wheo  it  is  shewn,  that  this  de- 
stination is  an  alarsaing  evil,  and  that  the 
alteration  would  be  productive  of  great 
public  good  ?  But,  Sir,  I  will  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  church  proper- 
ty is  as  saored  as  private  property.  Is 
not  the  principle  on  which  private  pro- 
perty b  neld  sacred,  that  of  die  public 
good?  If  the  right  of  private  property 
I  profod  to  be  an  evQ  to  tbe  public,  to 
the  commimity  at  large^  pritate  property 
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will  no  longer  be  sacred  in  my  estimation-; 
for  the  sole  end  of  all  government,  this 
single  reason,  why  any  and'  every  right  Is 
held  sacred,  is  the  good  of  the  communi- 
ty. When,  therefore,  it  is  argued,  that 
we  cannot  touch  church  proper ty-^th at 
we  cannot  alter  its  destination— this  does 
seem  to  me  so  childish  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  an  answer,  and  undeserving  even  of 
consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  church  of  Ireland, 
the  single  question  is,  does  that  church 
do  good  or  evil  f  Is  Protestant  ascendan- 
cy—for that  is  what  is  meant  by  preserv. 
ing  the  church— of  so  much  benefit,  that 
it  must  at  all  hazards  be  preserved,  or  is 
it  not  a  curse  to  the  people  of  Ireland  f 
Even  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Protes- 
tant ascendancy  is  not  an  evil,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  church  should  be  protect- 
ed in  all  its  wealth.  But  if  that  ascett- 
daney  is  the  cause  why  all  classes  have 
not  equal  rights  ;  if  it  prevents  the  go- 
vernment Iroin  doing  justice  to  all  its  sub- 
jects ;  if  it  exposes  the  majority  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  small  number,  and  will  not 
allow  the  nation  to  be  governed  by  any 
other  principle  than  terror  ;  then,  Sir,  i 
cannot  consider  thisProtestant  ascendancy 
as  so  necessary  to  be  preserved  ;  or  that 
it  is  not  of  more  harm  than  good.  Again  : 
If  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  the  church 
were  destroyed,  does  it  of  necessity  fol- 
low that  the  country  will  be  ruined,  as 
ihe  riffht  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
Slated?  I  think  not.  But,  unless  Catbor- 
lic  emancipation  be  carried ;  unless  the 
Irish  shall  no  longer  be  persecuted  for  an 
adherence  to  that  religion  which  is  to 
them  an  honour— for  they  conscientiously 
adhere  to  it,  every  motive  of  interest  be- 
if^g  against  their  adherence— I  am  sure. 
Sir,  we  shall  have  neither  tranquillity  rior 
justice  in  Ireland.  And  aflersuch  a  tes- 
timony as  this  adherence  bears  to  their 
conduct,  shall  we  be  told  that  they  ban- 
not  be  trusted  on  their  oaths;  that  no 
security  they  can  oSer  is  adequate  ;  and 
that  danger  would  ensue  from  the  mea* 
sure  of  Catholic  emancipation  ?  But  this 
is  to  shut  our  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing an  imaginary  danger,  to  the  great  dan- 
ger which  arises  from  neglecting  to  do  ah 
act  of  absolute  justice. 

Spme  gentlemen  have  urged  other  rea- 
sons for  the  evils  which  afflict  Ireland. 
One  gentleman  says,  that  they  arise  frbm 
a  want  of  education  ;  another^  that  they 
want  capital ;  another,  that  they  want  a 
taste  for  the  comforts  and  convenieocea 
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.poMOHed  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
to  call  into  exertion  their  industry  and 
genius ;  and  a  thousand  other  things  be- 
side are  said  to*  be  wanted  in  Ireland. 
From  this  variety  of.  opinion  it  may  be 
seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  pitch  upon  the 
real  cause ;  and  perhaps  the  truth  may  be 
that  a  combination  of  causes  is  at  the 
bottom.  Certainly,  the  people  of  Ireland 
do  not  want  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  or 
comforts  of  life*.  There  is,  in  tact,  no  peo- 
ple on  earth  more  susceptible  of  such  im- 
.pressions.  He  remembered  a  stbry,  which 
IS  applicable  to  this  point.  A  gentleman 
riding  alone  the  hi^h  road,  saw  an  Irish- 
nian  at  work  upon  it,  who,  he  knew,  had 
•but  A  few  months  before  been  lefl  a  pretty 
.considerable legacy.  He  asked  h^m,  how 
he  came  to  be  working  there,  since  he  had 
.so  recently  received  his  legacy  ?  "  Faith,** 
.said  the  roan.  '*  its  all  goAe,  for  I  had  a 
.mind  to  see  how  gentlemen  lived  who  had 
.200/.  a  year."  It  cannot  therefore  be 
.justly  said,  that  the  Irish  want  a 
.taste  for  the  comforts  of  life.  As 
to  their  industry,  they  are  the  most  in- 
dustrious people  in  ,the  world,  and  are 
scattered  all  over  this  country,  seeking 
the  means  of  obtaining  those  comforts  for 
which  they  are  said  to  have  no  taste. 
Why,  their  industry  inundates  England, 
and  they  have  thereby  greatly  contribut- 
ed to  degrade  the  people  of  this  country 
to  the  sanae  level  as  themselves. >  I  do  not 
wish  to  prevent  this  ;  but  it  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  wretched  system  pursued 
with  regard,  to  Ireland  has  brought  its  own 
punishment  along  with  it.  So  great  is 
.the  industry  of  the  Irish,  and  so  great 
their  burthens,  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  I 
understand,  for  a  man  to  come  to  London 
to  earn  by  his  labour  money  wherewith 
to  pay  his  landlord's  rent.  Indeed,  the 
industry  of  the  Irish,  and  their  emigra- 
tion into  England,  are  fast  pushing  her 
into  the  same  state  as  Ireland*  If  nothing 
is  done  to  remedy  the  miseries  of  Ireland, 
they  will  overflow  and  destroy  England. 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong,  when 
I  say,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  poor 
rates  in  England  are  paid  by  the  landed 
gentlemen  for  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  The 
influx  of  Irish  labourers  into  the  English 
'market  has  done  more  to  degrade  the 
poor  of  this  country,  than  even  the  mode 
w  which  the  magisuataa  have  administer- 
ed the  poor-laws.  I  do  not  say  this 
harshlv,  or  with  anv  view  to  cast  reflec* 
t  ions,  but,  bad  .as  tne  modeof  adminifteiv 
ing  these  laws  has  been,  there  is  aoch  a 


I  apirit  in  the  British  peas9Qtry,*iiiah  «a 
aversion  to  depeiMknce,  that.  tJbey  WQ)uld 
have  borne  up  against  this,  had  they  not 
J>een  overwhelmeid  by  the  influx  of  the 
Irish.  The  hon.  member,  whose  speech 
Jiad  been  so  much  praised  by  the.  gentle- 
men opposite  that  they  seemed  to  consi- 
der it  a  perfect  **  God  send,''  and  as  veiy 
pleasantly  taking  of  the  edge  of  the  debate 
—that  hon.  member  had  read  an  extract 
from  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  evils  were 
^all  ascribed  to  a  .redundant  popuJatioa. 
Certainly,  Sir,  the  redundapt  population 
which  has  grown  up  in  Ireland  is  a  nreat 
evil.  But  how  has  itgrown  up  ^  By  the  Irish 
gentlemen  splitting  their  land  into  aasaU 
portions,  so  that  there  w^  always  a  pros- 
pect of  the  people  getting  one  of  these 
many  subdivided  portiona,and  the  competi- 
tion for  them  was  perpetual.  If  they  can 
get  potatoes,  and  liye  in  the  very  worst  way 
possible,  they  will  give  up  all  the  produce 
of  their  industry  for  permission  to  occupy 
one  of  these  spots,  and  cultivate  iL  For 
this  evil,  Sir,  which  .is  ^the  gsieatest 
of  all,  1  see  but  one  remedy ;  and  ^le  ai- 
tuaiion  of  Great  Britain  is  jMurticularly 
favourable  for  adopiiogit.  This  remedy 
is  colonization.  We  have  a  redundant 
popu]ation,and  we  have  most  magnificent 
colonies,  capable  of  producing  eveiy  varie- 
Ur  of  corn  and  fruit,  and  blessed  with  the 
finestclimstes.  In  the  presentstateof  Ire- 
land,thei>,  colonization,and  colonization  on 
alaree  scale,  is  the  only  remedy  forthiare- 
dundant  population.  Sir,  it  must  not  be 
conducted  on  a  small  scale  like  that  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whereit  seems  as  ifthe 
people  were  sent  out  only  tostarve  to  death, 
, but. on  the  old  Roman  plan.  For  such  ao 
•object  no  money  should  be  grudged;,  and 
all  that  4s  necessary  is  to  take  care,  while 
it  is  carrying  into  execution,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  alter  their  plans  of  ma- 
naging their  land.  Tiie  expense  cannot  be 
objected  to^  after  the  profligate  vote  of 
500,000/.  for  churches  aod  the  dOO,000/. 
for  repairing  Wiodsor  Castle,  which  no 
man  knew  wanted  any  repairs.  These, 
two  sums,  amounting  to  bOO.OOO/.  would 
go  a  great  way  to  carry  into  eflbct  an  ex^ 
tensive  system  of  colonization  :  a  system 
too  which,  aft^r  a  shprt  titse,  willyield 
an  ample  return,  and  will  be;  much  mora 
effectual  than  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  which, 
after  the  first  generation,  would  reduce  all 
Ireland  to  a  state  of  pauperism.  Aa  to 
the  immediate  queption  beldre  the  House, 
.1  contendi  Sir,'^hat  no.  arguaentar  what- 
ever have  been  urged' agaiasl  my  hoo« 
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ftiend'i  •tatckiehtt.    As  far  as  argument 
went,  nothing  bas  been  said  which  should 
vaake  the  House  reject  the  motion  of  my 
boo.  friend*    The  motion  was  to  be  taken 
separate  from  the   speech  of  his  hon. 
Mend  ;  but  the  only  argument  against  it 
was  borrowed  flrom  bis  speech,  and  from 
shat  it  was  inferred,   that  the  motion  ivas 
Bade  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  church 
establishment  of  Ireland.     I  hope    the 
House  will  adopt  the  motion  of  my  hon. 
friend.   -His  statements  are  denied  ;  but, 
grant  his  motion  for  inquiry,  and  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  of  proring  whe- 
ther those  statements  are  true  or  false. 
The  riffllt'hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in* 
deed,  has  stated,to  my  utter  astonishment 
that  thpre  are  only  some  twenty  absentee 
clergymen    from    Ireland.       My    hon. 
friend  baa  made  a  ▼ery  different  statement. 
Here  then,  is  a  subject  for  inquiry.    Let 
this  point  be  brought  to  the  test.  Let  not 
dust  idwars  be  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Dut  let  them  sometimes  see  us  in 
eemest  in  finding  out  the  causes  of  their 
misery.    If  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
vote  for  the  motion,  they  will  bare  an  op- 
portunity  of  proving  those  statements, 
which  now  rest  only  on  the  ipse  dixit  of 
aoroe  nniunned  person.     According  to 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  the  Irish  church,  instead 
ofbeing  careless  and  negligent  of  its  duty, 
might  be  taken  as  a  pattern  even  for  its 
sister  in  this  country.  But  even  if  they  are 
negligent,  it  is  of  little  matter.    They 
are  sent  to  tesch  duties  and  doctrines 
which  the  people  abhor.    The  right  hon. 
and  learnea  gentleman  has  reflected  on 
the  land-owners,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
have  een  demon  enjoy  the  property  of  the 
churcn,  and  that  they  should  have  the 
salaries  themselves  to  reside,  than  a  class 
of  men  who  can  have  no  community  of 
fbeling  or  interest  with  their  flock,  who 
come  not,  to  use  theemphatic  language  of 
Scripture,  <*  to  brin^  peace,  but  a  sword,*' 
and  who,  by  their  situation,  were  disliked 
by  the  people,  who  never  could  amalga- 
mate,  nor  come  in  contact  with  them,  but 
in  -  hostility.     Those  members  who  wish 
to  oppose  the  motion  are  put  to  their 
lArifts,  and  impute  motives  instead  of  find* 
ing  arguments.    But  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  fnend,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
motion,  that  it  should  be  rejected  if  it  be 
good.    It  will  be  wise  and  honest  to  en- 
ter into  the  inquiry.    Other  inquiries  may 
arise  out  of  it, which  may  lead  to  still  more 
benefieial  resulu.    The  hon.  baronet  sat* 
down  amidst  loud  cheers. 


Mr.  Leilit  FMer  said,  the  ques- 
tion appeared'  to  be,  how  much  or  how 
little  of  the  property  of  the  church  of 
Ireland  was  now  to  be  confiscated  ?  To 
accede  to  the  present  motion  would  be, 
(o  a  great'  proportion  of  the  p^a{de 
of  Ireland,  a  positive  infliction  of 
evil,  and  to  the  remainder  of  it  no  benefit 
whatever.  Indeed,  he  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  the  proposed  inquir}',  as  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  demanded  upon  assump- 
tions that  were  notoriously  unfounded. 
The  first  assumption  of  .the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen  was  the  total  insignificance 
of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland 
when  compared  with  the  Roman  Catholic. 
The  hon.  member  had  said,  that  the 
number  of  Protestants  did  not  exceed* 
five  hundred  thousand.  Now,  the  House 
was  in  possession  of  data  which  enabled 
it  to  juage  of  the  correctness  of  that 
assertion.  The  population  of  Ireland 
consisted  of  six  millions  and  three  quarters 
of  which  two  millions  belonged  to  the 
province  of  Ulster.  Now,  every  gentle-^ 
man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  counties 
of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  would' 
acknowledge,  that  in  those  counties  the 
inhabitants  were  nearly  all  of  them  Pro-' 
testants^  or  at  least  that  the  Protestant 
part  of  them  was  far  more  numerous  than 
the  Catholic  The  same  was  the  ca^e  in' 
Londonderry.  In  Donnegal  the  Proles--' 
tants  were  full  as  numerous  as  the  Catho- 
lics. In  Cavan  they  were  rather,  and  in' 
Tyrone  they  were  much,  less  numerous.' 
Indeed,  -he  would  be  fully  justified  in 
stating,  that  five-eighths  of  the  population 
of  Ulster  were  Protestants-^a  calculation 
which  would  give  1,250,000  Protestants 
for  Ulster  alone.  Though  in  thecountry 
parts  of  Leinster,  as  distinguished  from 
the  towns,  the  Catholics  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Protestants,  still  upon 
the  whole,  the  Protestants  were  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Catholics  as  one  to  five ; 
in  Munstet,  they  were  as  one  to  twelve ; 
and  in  Connaught,  as  one  to  twenty-four. 
This  calculation  would  give  about  800,000 
Protestanto  to  Leinster,  200,000  to  Mon- 
ster, and  40,000  to  Connaught;  and  would 
make  the  total  amount  of  Protestants  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Ireland  about  1 ,800,000. 
This  calculation  shewed,  that  the  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland  were  to  the  Catholics,  not 
in  the  numerical  proportion  of  one  to 
fourteen,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen had  stated,  but  in  the  numorical 
proportion  oT  one  to  four.  If  then  -one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Ireland  wcr« 
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Protestant,  ought  they  to  proceed  rathlv 
to  destroy  the  property  of  its  church 
tstablishmenti  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  remainder  of 
its  itahabitants?  Another  assumption 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
had  made  was,  that    the    ecclesiastical 

eroperty  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the 
ifhops  amounted  to  %500fiOOL  Now 
it  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to  admit 
the  correctness  of  this  assumption,  without 
contradicting  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
The  bishops  of  Ireland,  on  an  average,  did 
not  receive  more  than  BfiOOl.  a  year« 
There  were,  it  was  true,  certain  bishop* 
rics  which  had  immense  emoluments, 
but  there  were  others  which  were  exces- 
sively poor ;  and  he  thought  that  he  had 
rather  exceeded  than  diminished  the  real 
average,  in  taking  it  at  the  ratio  which  he 
had  mentioned.  Now,  to  confiscate  this 
property  would  be  to  spoliate  (he  laity,, 
and  not  the  clergy  of  Ireland;  for  the 
church  property  of  that  country  was 
leased  out  amongst  its  gentry  in  such  a 
manner,  that  for  every  IflOOL  which 
would,  be  taken  from  the  bishops,  SpQOOL 
or  7,000/.  would  be  taken  from  the  couih 
try  gentlemen. — With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  tithes,  he  would  prove  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  nad  also  been 
guilty  of  great  exaggeration.  The  number 
of  parishes  in  Ireland  was  2,500.  Now 
in  84«  of  them,  taken  indiscriminately,  the 
value  of  the  tithes  had  been  ascertained, 
under  the  last  tithe  composition  act.  The 
average  value  of  each  was  410^.;  and  he 
conceired  that  this  average  was  rather  too 
great  for  Uie  whole  of  Ireland.  But, 
taking  the  tithes  of  all  the  parishes  in 
Ireland  at  this  average,  the  total  amount 
would  fall  short  of  one  million  sterling.  Of 
these  tithes,  one-third  at  least  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  laity ;  so  that  the*  tithes 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  would  not 
much  exceed  600,000/.  a  year.  Upon 
this  calculation  the  question  arose,  how 
far  was  this  sum  essential  to  themainter 
nance  of  the  church  establishment  of 
Ireland  f  Ife  would  compare  it  with  the 
rental  of  Jrejand,  which,  as  the  House 
aeemed  averse  to  listening  to  the  details 
into  which  he  had  entered,  he  would  take 
without  stating  thecalculationsfVom  which 
be  deduced  it,  at  10,000,000/.  sterling, 
or  this  sum  the  income  which  the  clergy 
derived  from  tithes  formed  a  seventeenth. 
The  real  question,  therefore  to  be  consi- 
dered wat  this— were  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland   likely    to  b^  benefitted  by  the 


tffansf«reoce  of  Ihta  incoma  t9  etheciaod- 
lords  than  those  who  now  received  ill 
The  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  discosa 
this  point  at  some  length,  but  the  noiae 
in  the  House  prevented  his  argumenta 
from  being  heard.  He  conceived  that 
abundant  reasons  had  been  oftred  to  the 
House  in  the  course  of  the  diacusakiD» 
why  it  ought  not  to  go  into  thia  inqoiryy 
even  if  it  had  the  power.  He  now  eaid, 
that  if  it  had  the  inclination  to  ioatitute 
the  inquiry,  it  had  not  the  power  ;*  for  the 
act  of  union  stipulated,  that  the  church  of 
Ireland  should  be  preserved  in  the  same 
state  of  security  Uiat  it  then  enjoyed^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  this 
inquiry  went  to  violate  that  security  in 
some  of  its  most  essential  poiata^  It  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Ire* 
land,  that  this  question  should  be  imme- 
diately set  at  rest.  An  idea  had  been 
sedulously  propagated  in  that  caiiotry, 
that  the  church  establishment  oagbt  to  be 
got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Old  pro* 
phecies  on  the  subject  had  been  carefully 
raked  from  the  ebscurity  in  which  they 
had  been  enveloped,  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  the  people,  that  tne  time  of 
their  accomplishment  was  near  at  hand. 
The  agitation  of  this  queatioa  in  Parlia- 
ment would  induce  them  to  auppoae,  that 
they  had  allies  within  its  walls  seaUiusly 
co-operating  with  them  to  produce  the 
same  result. .  He  therefore  thought,  that, 
the  sooner  the  Hooae  showed  its  determi- 
nation to  maintain  the  church  of  Ireland 
unimpaired,  the  sooner  would  it  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland. 

Mr^  Hume  rose  to  reply.  He  contended^ 
that  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  seoond^ 
and  who  had  accused  him  of  making  eno* 
neous  statements  to  the  House  upon  the 
faith  of  anonymous  publications,  had  him- 
self made  more  erroneous  staienicnta  to 
the  House  than  be  had  ever  contrived  to 
put  together.  The  hon.  member  bad 
made  a  very  long  and  a  tery  able  speeehj 
which  many  members  might  sup|fbse  was 
an  answer  to  the  speech  which  he  (Mr.il*) 
had  previously  delivered ;  but,  it  was  eo 
such  thing.  The  hon.  member  had  mxk* 
swered  a  speech  which  he  had  never 
made,  and  had  refuted  statements  in 
a  pamphlet  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  had 
never  seen*  In  the  course  of  the  de» 
bate  he  had  been  frequently  accused  of 
exaggeration  ;  but  he  found  that  not  mora 
than  three  of  his  statements  had  been 
seriously  contradicted,  The  first  oon* 
tradictioo   irhich  be  b«d  repeived  mm 
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as  u  the  aiaowil  of  tbo  cbiHch  ottabliali* 
menu  That  ttvoiuit  he  bad  taken^  not 
4rofD  any  anoovmous  publicatioRi  bai 
from  Mr*  Wakeneld't  Survey  of  Irdand  ; 
and  if  the  hon.  member  would  compare  it 
with  the  amount  given  in  the  Cleriod  Re- 
gisteTf  a  work  wUch  had  aometbing  of  an 
official  character,  he  would  find  it  to  be 
correct  even  to  a  unit*  The  next  con- 
Iradictioa  which  he  had  received  regarded 
the  patronage  of  the  Iriah  charco ;  and 
upon  that  point  th^  ben.  member  nid  diat 
be  must  have  mistaken  the  parishes  for 
benefices.  Now,  he  had  stated  the  bene- 
fices in  the  hands  of  the  bidiops  to  be 
about  1391.  That  amount  he  had 
taken  upon  Mr*  Wakefield's  authoritj,  who 
had  eatradcd  it  from  a  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Beaufort.  The  ben.  member,  in  proof  of 
his  assertions,  had  said,  that  there  were 
onljr  tfO  benefices  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 
Now,  the  last  returns  presented  to  the 
House  proved,  that  in  that  county  there 
wese  809  paridies»  and  144  beneficea. 
He,  therefore,  left  the  House  to  decide 
whether 'be  had  made  his  assertions  on  the 
ftith  of  anonymous  statements,,  or  whether 
he  bad  made  them  from  officialdocoments, 
which  the  4ioa  aiember  himself  hsd  neg- 
lected to  consult.  He  trusted  that  he  had 
aaid  enough,  to  convince  the  House,  that 
no  auffident  answer  had  been  given  to  his 
atatementa.  It  was  easy  to  say,  that  they 
were  eaamerations,  or  to  add  that  they 
were  omoe  for  the  purposes  of  spoliation; 
but  he  mainlaiiied  that  he  had  already 
ahown  tfien  to  be  no  exagfteratione,  and 
he  appealed  to  the  words  of  his  resolution 
to  convinee  the  House  that  spoliation  was 
not  his  ol^lect.  All  that  he  wished  the 
Rouse  lo  do  waS|  to  Inquire.  He  had 
been  candid  enough  to  state  what  his  own 
opbions  were  upon  the  subject ;  he  had 
not  called  oDonilie  House  to  adopt  them: 
he  had  siospiy  ofiered  Ihem  to  its  notice, 
and  had  left  them  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
prietvoftlieinqQiiy  upon  its  own  dear 
and  definite  ments,I-T1ie  third  point  on 
which  the  ri^t  hon*  and  learned  member 
had  contradicted  his  statements,  related  to 
the  non-reaidence  of  the  Iririi  beneficed 
^ler|y.  The-  learaed  member  had  con* 
tradieted  them  upon  the  fiuth  of  private 
information,  which  he  stated  himself  to 
have  recently  received  firom  a  person  well 
•Rioted  with  the  sidnect.  Now  he 
^*^Might  that  the  member  had  no  right  to 
"^  op  hia  private  information  as  superior 
*?  mt  which  was  founded  on  the  hat  off- 
^W  dornweats  presented  to  that  House* 


The  learned  gentleman  had  said^  what  a 
mere  statement  of  the  fact  was  sufficient 
to  disprove^namely,  that  in  the  whole 
church  of  Ireland  there  were  not  mora 
thenfiOorSOabseotees.  Now,  by  an  abstract 
of  the  returns  relating  to  the  residency  of 
the  clergy  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1820,  he 
would  show,  that  there  were  more  than 
SO  non-resident  clergymen  in  one  diocese 
Out  of  1,289  der^vmen,  he  found  theve 
were  only  758  residents;  that  there  wem 
several  who  by  faculties  were  only  par* 
tially  resident ;  and  that  there  wered4S 
non-resident,  by  ftcolties  and  other 
caiiseSf  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  at  length.  He  did  not  know 
where  the  right  hon.  and  learned  member 
had  been  lately ;  but  to  a  certain^  ha 
could  not  have  been  much  in  that  House» 
or  he  would  have  known  that  the  secre« 
tarv  for  Ireland  had  broucht  in  a  bill  ta 
enrorce  the  residence  of  the  dergy  m 
Ireland.  Now,  how  did  the  learned  mem^ 
ber  reomdle  the  introduction  of  that  bill 
with  the  small  number  of  absentees  which 
he  had  stated  ?  If  there  had  not  been 
more,  than  20  or  30  clergymen  a|^nt  from 
their  livings,  would  any  child  believe  that 
the  secietaiy  for  Irdand  would  have  for- 
mally introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament 
to  reasedy  the  evil  occasioned  by  their 
iion^esidence  ?  Wbjr  reall  v,  if  he  had 
not  &cU  to  support  him  in  hisassertjooi, 
and  If  he  were  not  able  to  corroborale 
those  ftcts  by  the  eoncucrsnt  testhnony 
of  official  documeats,  he  mkht  be  told 
that  he  stood  upon  his  head  instead  of 
his  heels ;  and  might  be  ridiculed  aa  in* 
credulouSf  becauae  he  could  not  giva 
credit  to  so  preposterous  a  statement*M» 
One  word  with  regard  to  thi»  saeredneaa 
of  church  property.  The  learned  menriier 
had  said,  tiiat  he  would  act  embark  in  the 
same  vessel  with  him  on  this  qnestion, 
lest,  after  he  had  once  got  out  to  sea,  he 
should  find  it  impossible  to  turn  backand  re* 
l^theterrafirmaoflumourandriahtprin- 
dple*  Forhiaownpart,hemustooniess»that 
he  (Mr.  H.)  was  not  overproud  of  sudi 
oomnaoy  as  the  learned  member  s.  He 
would  likewise  add*  that  the  man  wha 

said  that  the  wdfiure  of  the  Cathdic  aepa* 
lation  of  Enghnd  was  dear  to  his  aeart« 
and  could  yet  refuse  to.ealertaiofa  mea* 
aura  that  was  cdculaftsd  to  premela  thai 
wel&re^  waaa  man  in  wheee  eenipasy  ha 
(Mr*  H.)  vould  nop  wiUiogly  aml«  Tha. 
learned  aiember  had  aska4  whether  thsm . 
waa  any  difiMreoaabatween  thasacradftasa 
of  cbtticdb  propi^y  wd  privaie  prnpany^j 
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He  (Mr.  H.)  replied,  that  there  wgt  a 

treat  differeece.  For  irotance,  en  indivi* 
oal  had  a' right  to  devise  his  property  by 
Wtll  after  hit  death.  Had  thte  hblder  of 
ehorch  property 'any  such  right  ?  If  an 
indltidoal  died  without  a  will,  his  eucce8«> 
•ors,  whether  they  were  his  children  or 
hit  next  of  kin,  were  known,  and  to  them 
liie  law  would  transfer  his  property. 
Was  such  the  cate  with  regard  to  the 
ehurcli  i  Was  there  any  person  known 
or  recognized  as  the  successor  to  the  in- 
cunibent  of  a  benefice  ?  or  woiild  the  law 
ptve  ft  as  matter  of  right  to  any  particular 
mdiyidoat  i  No  such'  thing.  In  all  the 
propositietas  which  he  had  made  6n  ihfe 
subject  he  had  carefully  abstained  hrom 
meddling  with  existing  interests ;  and, 
tliet«fore,  at  nobody  could  be  injured  by 
bts'  prospecthre  regulations^  where  was 
this  injury  of  attempting  to  regulate  church 
property  ?  The  learned  member  had  given 
It  as  Ms  opinion,  that  church  property  ought 
not  to  be  aubjected  to  parliamentary  in- 
terference. What,  however,  was  the  opi- 
nion of  a  man  who  was  a  little  more  re-* 
i^pected  than  the  learned  member  ever  had 
been  or  would  be-»he  meant'  the  late  Mr. 
Grattan  ?  Thait  great  and  acute  roan  had 
paid  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  in  a  speech  which  he  made,  in  refuta- 
tion of  arguoaents  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  urged  by  the  learned  member 
tlifeil'evening-::4i  'fact,|by  the  by,  which  did 
ni>f  ^peUk  much  for  his  talent  and  inge- 
nuity— ^bad  observed,  that  "  church  pro- 
perty was  a  public  fund  for  the  payment 
of  those  pnblic  officers  who  wer6  employ- 
ed to  maintain  the  national  religion  ;  and 
tfaat-aa  siich,it  was  liable  to  bcT  controlled 
arid  regulated  by  parliament  fol*  the  inter-' 
eat  of  that  religion,  and  alto  for  the  na-' 
tiona>bene6t."  Heconsidered  this  opinion 
of  Mr.  Grattan  to  be  a  complete  balance, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the  opinion  which 
the  learned  member  had  stated,  with  so 
mach  loudness  and  vehemence,  that  even- 
ing.—Mr.  Hmne  then  contended,  that  he 
lii^  not;  overstated  thie  'amount  of  the 
church  property  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded 
to  maintam  his  argument  by  reference  to 
aevfral  official  returns,  of  which  some  bad 
been  recently  furnished  to  the  House,  and 
of  wblch  others  were,  he  could  not  deny 
it,  rather  antiquated;  though  he  had  yet 
to  learn  that  they  were,  on  that  account, 
undeserving  of  credit.  He  tf  uited  that 
before  the  Hduse  entered -upon  this  dis« 
euation  again,  genfltmen  would  place 
thpir-iitfocttatton  in  an  offidal  shapbon 
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the  table  of  the  Hdiise,  and  would  refMn 
frotn-  making  diarges  of  exaggeration 
against  their  opponents,  whidi,  when 
Challenged  to  make  good,  they  could  not 
substantiate.  He  repeated,  that  all  be 
wanted  to  obtain^  was  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Iretaod, 
and  that  he  was  most  adverse  to  any  mea- 
sure which  tavoured  of  robbery  or  confia- 
cation.— The  hon.  gentleman  tbeo  oat 
down  amidst  loud  cheering. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  79.    Noes 
155. 
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'  BiBR  DiTTiBs'BiLL.]     Several  peti- 
tions were  pi^sented  against  thlsbilL 

Alderman  Wood  said,  if  It  was  suffered 
to  pase  into  a  law>  it  arould  be  produetlvc 
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of.lb^  woiyt.eflbcU  to  a  nmiwrotii  and 
deaeryiog  claM  of  persons.  Prop^rtj  to 
a  great .  amoont  would  be  deteriorated ; 
and  many  anouitiet  which  were  at  present 
fixed  on  that  propertT»  would  be  consif 
derably.  reduced  in  valpe.  If,  therefore, 
it  was  determined  that  the  bill  ihpnld  be 

C steed  forward,  compensation  ought,  to 
made  to  those  who  were  likely  to  suffer 
by  it.  In  a  recent  case,  government  had 
made  compensation  to  a  publican  whose 
bouse  it  was  found  necessa^,  in  the  course 
of  certain  improvements,  to  take  posses- 
aion  of,  before  his  lease  had  expired ;  and 
those  who  most  mevi^bly  be  injured  by 
this  enactment  were  equally  entitled  to 
compensation.  It  was  alleged,  as  a  rea- 
son tor  this  measure,  that  almost  all  the 
public  housea  were  in  the  handa  of  the 
jbreweirs.  This,  however,  wi^  erroneous. 
Of  46,000  public  houses  in  London  and  its 
environs,  £4^000  were  perfectly  firee. 

Thx  BcnaxT.]  The  House  having 
reiolved  itself  into  a  cominittee  of  ways 
and  means,  to  which  the  Balance  Sheet, 
and  the  iUinual  Accounts  of  Public  In^ 
come,  of  Public  Expenditure,  and  of 
Consolidated  Fund  were  referred. 

The  Chancdlor  ef  the  Eacksquer  said, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  trouble  the 
committee  at  any  length  in  prefacing  the 
motion  he  was  shout  to  make  for  the  last 
granta  to  be  called  for  this  session.    It 
was,  however,  the  usual  practice  at  such 
a  period  to  enter  into  a  kmd  of  recapitu- 
lation .of  the  state  of  our  expenditure 
.aa  provided  for  in  the  comnutteo  of  sup- 
ply, and  also  to  explain  to  parliament  the 
nature  of  any  increase,  and  the  manner  in 
which  aoch  mcrease  was  to  be  provided 
for.    The  House  had  already  voted  for 
the  service  of  the  year  sums  to  the  amount 
of    18,275,270^.'  via*    for     the    Army 
7,440,9i5i. ;  for  the  Navy,  5,762,893A ; 
the  Ordnance,  ^410,044/. ;  Miscellaneous 
Services,  2,61 1,S8S/. ;  there  was  also  the 
interest  of  Exchequer  bills  amounting  to 
IfiSOfiOQl.;  making,  in  all,  the  sum  of 
18,275,270^.    There  had  also  been  voted 
in  a  committee  of  supply,  two  sums  of  15 
millions  each,  b«ing  thirty  millions,  to 
pay  off  a  portion  of  the .  Exchequer  billg 
Qutstandii^  jn  1824.    These  Exchei^uer 
bills  amounted  to  34,031 ,000/.  of  which, 
of  course,  AJOSl fiOOl.  remained  to   be 
provided  for.    He  would  shortly  state  to 
.  the  committee,  how.  he  intended  to  pro* 
.vide  for  them. ..  The  House  had.  ahwidy 
.granted an  annual  aum  of  three  mil|iooa 


pn  the  #rticlea  of  sugar,  malt^  fercjg^  and 
British  spiicits.  The  naval  and  mflitary 
pensions  amounted  to  .  a  sum  of 
4ii620,000/»  There  had  been  received 
from  the  Eaat  India  company,  on  acccfunl 
of  the  annual  half-pay  or  troops  in  Indian 
a  sum  of  60^000/. ;  there  was  a  email  aur* 

?ius  from  the  Waya  and  Meaoa  of  41,5ft7/^ 
>oe  hundred  thousand  pounda  had  been 
received  back  from  the  commisaionefs  of 
public  worka,,and  SOfiOOL  aa  oontribuliona 
from  official  aalanea,  under  an  order  in 
council,  he  believed,  of  1822.    Thia  waa 
a  aum  contributed  by  the  great  officera  of 
atate,  who  gave  up  a  s«Mn  of  ten.  per  cent* 
upon  their  salaries,  thus  following  (he 
example  of  hia  majeaty,  who  had  been 
pleased  to  give  up  30,000/.  from  the  civil 
liat.^    Theae    contributiona    had    been 
carried,  oot  to  the.  conaolidated  fund,  but 
to  the  Waya  and  Meana  of  each  year  i  ao 
that  it  waa  not  oeceasary  that  thev  should 
be  voted  in  a  committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.    These  several    sums  .made   a 
total  of  7,781,597/.    The  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund  he  took  to  be  106,000<. 
after,  paying  all  inddeotalcharges^    And 
he  would  tell  the  committee  how  he  got 
that  aurplua  in  the  present,  year.,  i  Ine 
eatimate    of  this   year's    revenue   was 
.51^265,000/.    To  that  sum.  he  added  the 
portion  of  the  repayment  made  by  Austria 
upon  her  loan,  %My  1,422,500L,  and  slao 
another  item  of  222^000/.  received  from 
Ireland   aa   outatanding  public,  money, 
which  had  been  repaid.    Tliia  niade  a 
total  revenue  of  52,970,500^    The  wfa>le 
of  thia  aum  was  not,  however^.:  to  be 
carried  to  the  conaolidaledifiind,«a  there 
were  to  be  deducted  from  it^twoanma; 
firat,  three  miUioaa,  applicable  to  the 
supply  of  the  year,,  and  also  a  aum  of 
1,200,000/.;  which  he  took  to  ihelom  of 
revenue,,  owing  to  the  repeal  of  .taaua. 
This  sum  waa  made  up  pmy  by  loaa  of 
revenue,  and  partly  by  the.aepagmieoU 
which  it  waa  found,  neceaaary  tomake  on 
the  reduction  of  doty  .in  the  ailk  trade. 
Perbapa  it  waa  mm  well  tbatheahould  uke 
that  opportunity  of  atating  to  the  com^ 
mittee,  that  the  total  aum  .paid  in  conaa 
queooe  of  the  alteration  of  thoae  dutiea 
waa  500,000/.    He  admitted   that  thia 
aum  waa  greater  than  he  had  contem- 
plated ;  but  he  felt  aatisfaction  in  atating, 
that  it  waa  much  below  that  atatedby  the 
opponcata  of  the  meaaure,.  in  order  to 
terrify  him. and  the  gentlemen  who  did 
him  the  honour  taaupport  him,  out  of  the 
adoption  of  a  meiaura  of  aonndjieli^f 
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•s4  pi«etlcal  milily;  aiid«il  gavft  hitt 
VRidi  talkfnotimi  to  reflect,  that  that 
neaisra  wae  cileulated  to  produce  as 
much  general  benefit  to  thecoontrjai 
Hi  meet  Baogaine  supporters  could  bare 
antioipatedk  It  iras  a  subject  of  congra- 
tulation to  the  eommitteei  that  a  measure 
tnvblnngi  as  it  did,  many  conflicting 
interests,  had  passed  the  House  witbont 
any  difficulty ;  and  it  was  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  persons  whose  interests  were 
more  immediately  interfered  with,  and 
whose  prejudices  were  naturally  the  most 
difiieHlt  to  overcome,  that  their  oppos^ 
tioD'toit  was  conducted  in  the  most 
orderly  and  respectable  manner;  in  a 
maimer,  indeed,  whic^  must  always  entitle 
them  to  the  attention  of  parliament, 
whenever  thdr  afiairs  miteht  come  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  He  le- 
peated,  k  was  matter  of  congratulation 
that  they  hild  eflbeted  so  important  and 
BO  triumphant  an  alteration  at  the  expense 
only  of  500,000/.  and  he  was  sure  that 

8ariiament  and  the  country  would  not 
link  such  a  sum  of  money,  ao  applied, 
ill  laid  out,  when  they  looked  to  the 
advaalages  which  it  conferred  upon  the 
silk  trade,  as  well  as  the  community  in 
general. 

But  to  return!  there  were  these  two 
sums  of  S,000,000^  and  l,200,00tf .making 
4,200,000^  This  sum,  deducted  from 
the  revenue  already  stated,  left  a  sum  of 
46»767,500(.  Now,  the  charge  on  the 
consolidated  fund  was  88^057,0001.  leaving 
a  suiplua  of  10,650,500L  For  the  appro- 
priatioa  of  thu  sum  he  now  meant  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  to  the  committee,  as  part  of 
the  wi^  and  aseans  of  the  present  year. 
He  had  already  stated,  that  there  re- 
mained 4,O01,OOOC  of  outstanding  Exche- 
quer bills  of  18S4>,  to  be  provided  for. 
The  way  he  thought  it  most  advisable  to 
provide  for  the  liquidation  of  these  bills 
was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
an  equal  number  of  Exchequer  bills,  but 
at  a  less  expense  than  if  they  were  to 
vote  34,000/)QO/.  of  Exchequer  bills  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Gentlemen  -who  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  to  the  subject,  well 
knew,  that  whereas  the  charge  on  the  con- 
solidated fund  would  not  accrue  until  the 
quarter  day,  yet  there  was  a  portion  of 
toe  accruing  money  continiMll^  coming  in 
during  the  quarter,  which,  if  not  paid 
out^  or  applied  in  some  other  wmr,  woold 
accomnlata  without  advantage.  TbereAwei 
|t  «B|»  that  by  an  act  passed  two  sessions 
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a^  government  #as  aotftotised  to  avail 
(tsdf  of  the  mrowing  produt^  of  the  coik* 
solidated  fund,  provided  svieh  sum  did  act 
exceed  six  mllnfms.  The  charge  on  the 
consolidated  fund  being.at  present teduced 
iti  consequence  of  thesimpllficatioa  of  the 
sinking  fund,  there  was  no  necessitv  for 
having  recourse  to  tfais'growjng  prodooe ; 
and,  therefore,  what  be  had  to  propoae 
was,  that  the  4,091,0001.  of  outstanding 
Exchequer  bills  of  1824,  shoold  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  this  growing  produce.  It 
mi^ht  be  laid,  that  this  was  enlr  sulistK 
tuttng  one  kind  of  debt  for  8notner->-oii6 
set  of  Exchequer  bills  ibr  another;  But, 
as  the  sums  thus  taken  were  to  be  paid 
back  by  the  receipts  6f  the  next  quarter, 
it  was  dear,  that  the  interests  fiotr  a  year 
could  not  accnmulate,  and  ti^vefore  the 
business  woold  be  transacted  at  a  leas  an- 
nual expense  than  if  the  same  sums  were 
issued  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  tbii  way 
he  meant  to  provide,  for  all  the  outstanding 
Exchequer  bills,  leaving  a  small  suiphn  of 
155.000/.  for  the  y^r.  This  was  all  ha 
felt  it  necessary  to  state  with  respect  to 
the  votes  of  tlie  year.  He.  had  stated^ 
that  two  votes  of  15,000,000^  each.  Ex- 
chequer bifls,  had  been  grmited :  tiie  fiiiet 
was,  that  only  one  vote  had  passed ;  the 
other  he  then  held  in  his  hand. 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  that  he  shoold 
now  ofier  any  observations  upon  the  trade 
or  commerce  ot  the  coutitry  $  the  princi- 
ples upon  whfch  both  were  established 
were  now  well  understood,  both  in  that 
House,  and  out  of  doors ;  it  would  be  a 
waste,  therefore,  of  the  time  of  the  House 
to  enter  into  that  sul^ect.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  to  which  he  felt  it  hie 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee---he  meant  the  plan  which  he  had  an- 
nounced in  the  early  part  of  the  session  for 
reducing  the  four  per  cents.  He  had  then 
stated,  that  the  intention  of  government 
was,  that  the  holders  of  loSL  fmxr  per 
cents  should  receive  \00L  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  not  redeemnble  for  five  years  to 
come.  He  had  stated  at  the  same  time, 
that  those  who  dissented  from  this  plan 
should  he  paid  off  by  a  given  day  one- 
third  of  their  ^ock.  And  he  had  added, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  introdtice  a 
clause  into  fte  bill,  giving  to  the  Tkvastfry 
the  power  of  paying  off  the  remainder  of 
tile  stock  of  those  who  dissented,  withia 
six  months  flrom  thenotice  of  such  ihteiU 
tioa.  '  He  did  not  then  think  it  prudent 
that  government  shoold  unflertdke  ta  ptfy 
at  one  tiflse-  more  than  oooHfeird  of  the 
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whole  maontf  vbidb  wm  75,000,0001* ; 
as,  if  the  a«eiils  should  turn  out  to  be 
sniaU,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discharge 
the  claims  of  those  who  disiented,  though 
there  could  be  no  diffctttej  in  paying 
a5,000,000l.  But  he  had  stated,  that  in 
the  efont  of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the 
stockholders  assenting,  then  it  would  be 
desirable,  that  upon  giving  an  additional 
notice,  they  should  be  enipowered  to  pay 
off  the  whole  demands  of  thete  who  dia* 
sented,  as  soon  as  possible.  And  when 
he  found  that  the  number  of  assents  bore 
e  mat  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of 
hoiden,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  stale,  thai 
•11  the  dtments  should  be  paid  off  on  the 
10th  of  October.  The  assents-  at  preaeat 
anooated  to  68,000,000/.— a  meet  S8ti»- 
faetory  proof  of  the  strength  of  public 
credit  in  this  country,  and  also  the  most 
oenrineing  argument,  to  shew  that  the 
measere  itself  was  one  which  met  with  no 
obstacle  in  its  executioo.  It  was  not  easy 
to  say  what  die  amoont  to  be  paid  on  the 
lOth  October  would  be.  At  present, 
the  «ieposits  amounted  to  7,000,0002.,  but 
by  a  elanse  in  the  bill,  tiiere  still  waa  an 
opportunity  afforded  the  parties  of  assent* 
ing  to  the  measure.— He  now  c^me  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  sum  of  7,000,000/.  was 
to  be  proTided  for.  I£  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  most  natural,  easy,  and  obvious 
mode  would  be,  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
bilis  at  a  moderate  interest,  upon  which  a 
woffd  by  and  by.  Exchequer  bills  were 
.the  most  useful  security,  and  w^e  in  great 
request ;  they  were^at  the  some  time  the 
most  simple  and  easy  course  by  which 
such  a  sum  could  be  raised.  The  obvious 
efiect  of  thiswottld  be.  to  add  7,000,0001. 
to  the  onfiuaded  debt  of  ihe  country.  And 
if  this  were  to  be  a  pennanenc  addition* 
be  should  oot  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  an 
unwise  consae  of  proeeedmg ;  for  though 
Exchequer  bills  were  in  request,  and  were 
a  usefiil  9m4  conveaaeat  secairity,  still  it 
was  the  duty  of  govemmeot  to  take  care 
that  this  species  of  floating  debt  did  not 
go  to  too  great  an  extent;  because,  if  any 
cause  of  sudden  and  unexpected  expendt* 
turn  should  arise,  much  diSculty  would 
be  ei^ouoiered,  unless  that  species  of 
debt  were  kept  within  dua  bounds.  He 
thought*  tbereforOi  that  if  they  applied 
Bxchequev  bills  to  the  payment  of  this 
7,00Qg00O^  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
dace  theaaMWiil  of  these  Exchequer  bills 
with  all  deapateb,  and  with  that  view  he 
tnasai  te  charge  the  interest  and  principal 
of  those  BxohMuer  bills  upon  the  stakiog 
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fund.  It  was  dear,  the  eflbet  of  this  would 
be,  that  so  much  of  the  sinkine  fund 
would  not  be  ap^icable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  and  that  pro  tempore, 
so  much  of  its  power  would  be  suspended. 
And  as  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  preserve  that  fund  in  its  full  force,  in- 
stead of  cancelling  this  stock  of  seven  mil- 
Ibns,  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  it  at 
an  interest  of  three  per  cent  into  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  ftlnd; 
thus  constituting  it  a  portion  of  the  re* 
deemed  debt  in  their  hands.  So  that  the 
powers  of  the  sinking  fund  would  not,  in 
faet,  be  less  than  if  applied  to  the  actual 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  The  race 
at  which  he  proposed  that  these  seven  mil- 
lions should  be  paid  from  the  sinking  fund 
waa  at  one  million  per  quarter  ;  so  that  it 
would  lake  seven  quarters  before  it  was 
paid.  It  might  be  said,  that  this  was  pay- 
ing off  the  sum  of  seven  millions  with  less 
rapidity  than  was  desirable.  He  raain-^ 
tained  the  contrary.  It  was  impossible  to 
apply  the  whole  of  the  sinking  fund,  which 
consisted  of  five  millions,  to  this  single 
object.  The  sinking  fund  was  applicable, 
not  merely  to  the  reduction  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  hot  alsoto  theliquidatton  of  the  life 
annuities*  Besides  which,  dliere  hadbeen, 
in  18£4v  a  sum  of  519,000^.  charged  upon 
ik  There  were  odier  demands  also  which 
the  sinking  fund  had  occasionally  to  meer. 
Sadbf  for  instance,  as  the  unclaimed  di* 
vidends ;  which,  though  applicable  to  the 
purchase  of  stock,  the  commissioners 
were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  clsimaats  when 
they  apptied  for  them.  So  that  a  certain 
sum  must  necessarily  be  retsined  at  all 
times  in  their  hands  for  this  purpose.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  taxing  one  mil- 
lion per  quarter  to  meet  these  Exchequer 
bHIs  was  as  large  a  sum,  as,  under  all  cir- 
cumsianees,  it  would  be  expedient  to  ap« 
ply  to  them.  ' 

In  the  course  of  the  sessbn,  he  had 
been  several  times  asked,  what  he  meant 
to  do  with  respect  te  the  interest  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  (Mr«  Baring)  had  advised  him  to 
reduce  their  interest,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  reduotion  of  the  four  per 
cents,  in  order  to  make  it  less  advisable 
to  the  holders  of  that  stock  to  withhold 
their  assent,  under  the  speculation  of  in- 
vesting their  money  when  they  might  be 
paid  off  at  par  in  Exchequer  bills.  Msd 
he  done  this,  and  had  the  number  of  dis« 
sents  obliged  him  to  issue  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Exchequer  biOs  than  was  origiaallTi 
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contemplated,  their  interest  must  rise,  and 
this  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  fraud  upon, 
but  certainly  an  injustice  to  those,  who 
had  originally  agreed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  four  per  cents.  When  Exchequer  bills 
were  at  a  premium  of  51  per  cent  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  could  let  them  go  on 
at  so  high  a  rate  of  interest.  He  had  al* 
ways  thought  that  the  time  would  come, 
and  he  nowthoughttbat  that  time  was  come, 
when  it  became  expedient  to  save  the 
public  a  portion  of  the  expense  arising 
from  the  interest  on  Exchequer  bills.  This 
was  at  present  the  case ;  for  though  he  in* 
tended  temporarily  to*  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Exchequer  bills,  he  intended  to 
provide  gradually  for  their  extinction.  It 
was  proposed  that  a  reduction  of  four  mil- 
lions of  Exchequer  bills  should  take  place ; 
after  which  the  next  issue  should  be  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  They  were  now 
at  2^.  a  day ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
in  consequence  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
our  commercial  relations,  and  the  demand 
for  this  sort  of  floating  capital,  they  would 
bear  a  reduction  of  o  half-penny.  This, 
if  carried  into  execution,  would  afford  no 
relief  during  the  present  year,  as  the  in- 
terest we  were  paying  was  on  the  bills  of 
last  year.  But  next  year  some  sav- 
ing would  be  made,  provided  it  was  found 
that  the  market  would  bear  theproposed  re- 
duction of  a  half-penny.  This  alone  would 
make  a  saving  of  230,000/.  on  S0,000,000/. 
of  Exchequer  bills.  There  would  also  be 
a  saving  on  Exchequer  bills  by  a  transfer 
of  4,000,000/.  to  the  consolidated  fund.^ 
He  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  thing 
ibrther  to  offisr  to  the  committee.  He  had 
gone  over  the  various  subjects  connected 
vritli  the  supply  and  expenditure  of  the 
country ;  he  had  explained  the  nature  of 
the  reduction  about  to  be  made  in  the 
four  per  cents,  and  the  means  by  which 
those  who  dissented  from  that  measure 
were  to  be  paid  off.  He  should  be  most 
happy  to  give  any  hon.  member  any  ex- 
planation in  his  power  upon  any  oY  the 
subjects  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  in 
conclusion  had  only  to  move,  **  That  the 
sum  of  15  millions  be  raised  by  Exche- 
quer bills  for  the  service  of  the  year 
182*." 

Sir  Henry  Parneli  said,  he  approved  of 
the  iinancial  arrangements  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  He  thought  he 
had  acted  with  great  advantage  to  the 
public  in  making  use  of  his  means  of  re- 
ducing taxation,  in  reforming  our  fiscal 
and  commercial  regulations  in  preference  I 
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to  the  repealing  of  direct  taxation.  This 
course  would  lead  to  increased  productiona 
and  increased  wealth;  and  afford  new 
resources  for  the  future  redaction  of  taxeab 
He  begged  to  acknowledge  the  readiaeas 
with  which  the  chancellor  of  the  Excbe* 
quer  bad  attended  to  the  applications  of 
the  manufacturers  andmerchants  of  Ireland 
for  the  repeal  of  the  whole  of  the  Union 
duties*  In  his  opinion,  this  single  mea- 
sure was  calculated  to  produce  a  very  ex- 
tensive improvement  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  As  far  as  a  trial  had  been  made  of 
a  partial  repeal,  it  had  been  prodactive  of 
great  advantages.  But  although  a  greot 
deal  had  been  done  this  session  in  the  wtnf 
of  reforming  our  commercial  Bystem,  it 
was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
measures  about  silk  and  wool  and  bounties 
were  at  least  but  half  measures.  He  dkl 
not  believe  the  right  hon.  gentleman  cooJd 
h&ve  done  more  respecting  the  silk  trade. 
But  it  was  right  to  have  it  understood, 
that  no  final  settlement  had  been  ooose  to  $ 
that  what  was  done  was  only  a  begittnin^ ; 
and  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  parlia* 
ment  to  persevere  until  this  trade  waa 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  freedom. 
The  duties  which  had  been  fixed  upon 
thrown  silk,  were  particularly  objection* 
able :  for  though  the  repeal  of  all  duty  on. 
raw  silk,  may  make  it  appear  that  our  ma- 
nufacturers had  their  raw  material  free  of 
duty,  as  lone  as  any  thrown  silk  was  Im- 
ported, the  duty  upon  ft,  would  operate 
as  a  tax  upon  English  thrown  silk;  be-« 
cause  the  price  would  be  regulated  by  the 
price  of  the  imported  thrown  silk.  Until 
this  duty  was  woolly  repealed,  the  English 
manufacturers  would  be  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, as  compared  with  French  ma- 
nufacturers; and  this  alone  would  coa-> 
tribute  to  prevent  them  from  com- 
ing successfully  into  competition  with 
them.  In  respect  to  the  proposed  duty 
on  wool  of  2d,  a  pound  on  exportation, 
this  would  be  20  per  cent  on  low-priced 
wool,  and  operate  as  a  prohibition  of  ex- 
portation. What  had  happened  concern- 
ing the  timber  trade,  shewed  the  neceMity 
of  revising  every  recent  arrangement. 
This  had  been  so  settled  that  we  paid  S 
or  400,000/.  a<^ear  more  for  timber  (baa 
we  ought  to  do,  and  yet  we  hear  of  no 
change  being  intended.  But  the  branch 
of  our  finances  which  was  in  the  least  aa- 
tisfactory  state,  was  the  public  debt.  It 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  sinking  fund 
of  5  millions  a-yearcould  ever  be  eAetual 
in  reducing  800  millions  besideSi  we  had 
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adt  a  surplut  of  5  niilioDs,  (ml  one  under 
four,  acoordiog  to  the  Balance  sheet  of 
the  right  horn  gentlemen  :  if  the  extreor- 
dinaryreceiTerspayroentsarededQCCed.He 
thought  it  was  incorrect  to  call  thissurplas 
a  sinking  fund ;  its  proper  name  was  a 
turplns  or  reserf  e  fnnd ;  and  it  was  only 
as  soch,  he  approved  of  it ;  as  he  never 
iMliered,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  any  govern- 
BBSOt  would  leave  it  untoaohed.  In  place 
of  this  delusion  he  wished  to  suggest  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  the  plan 
he  had  mentioned,  last  session,  of  endea- 
▼t»«ring  to  reduce  the  deht  by  means  of 
long  annuities.  This  plan  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  by  every 
one  who  had  given  an  opinion  upon  it  out 
of  the  House.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted 
Ihe  principle  of  long  annuities,  and  bor- 
rowed all  his  loans  in  them,  as  one  per- 
cent on  a  1002.  will  increase  to  lOOA  in  37 
years,  when  the  interest  of  money  is  5  per 
cent,  in  18S0  the  loan  of  1793  would  be 
eatioguisbed ;  in  1831,  the  loan  of  noi*, 
and  so  on*  In  each  following  year  the 
loan  of  a  yesg  of  war  would  be  extinguish- 
ed. The  state  of  the  money  market  might 
not  have  enabled  him  to  borrow  at  37  years 
purchase,  but  if  he  had  been  obliged  to 
give  40  or  45  years,  theeztinction  of  each 
loan  would  have  been  certain.  He  was 
aware  that  a  difficulty  might  exist  in  now 
converting  perpetual  annuities  into  long 
annnities,  to  any  considerable  amount; 
but  what  be  wished  to  see  adopted  was,  a 
beginning  of  an  attempt  to  convert  per- 
petual annuities  into  long .  annuities. 
There  would  doubtless  be  many  persons 
yvho,  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  income, 
wonld  prefer  determinable  annuities.  If 
only  a  million  and  a  half  a- vear  were  thus 
invested  aa  a  sinking  fund,by  making  use 
of  it  to  convert  perpetual  annuities  into 
long  annuities  varying  from  50  to  80  years 
three  hundred  millions  of  debt  might  be 
extinguished.  As,  in  the  existence  of  a 
nation,  a  large  number  of  years  were  of 
little  consideration,  this  principle  would 
operate  with  unerring  advantage  to  the 
^ihlic  interest,  and  increase  public  credit 
h^  affording  a  certainty  of  a  great  reduc- 
^on  of  the  national  debt 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  agreed  in  most  of 
yjj^t  bad  bean  said  by  the  hon.  baronet. 
^«  public  would  soon  find,  that  the  com- 
^tialor  fiscal  regulations  would  pro- 
^^^fveat  advantage;  that  the  outcry 
'^^  H^*t  it  in  the  first  instance  was 
T'f^did ;  and  that  the  most  sanguine 
•AUupaUons  would  be  realized.  Corvine 
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ed  by  this  experiment*  be  was  satisfied 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would,  in  a  short  time,  remove  all  the  re- 
strictions, which  had  tended  more  than 
any  thing  elne  to  retard  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  He  hoped,  that  what 
the  hon.  baronet  had  said  about  timber 
would  meet  with  attention,  for  there  could 
be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  people  of 
this  country  should  be  taxed,  under  the 
pretence  of  encouraging  a  colony,  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a*year,  and  be  furnished  with  bad  Timber 
into  tlie  bargain.  He-  trusted  also,  that 
when  the  wool  question  should  be  brought 
forward  again,  ministers  would  adhere  to 
their  original  resolution,  and  impose  a 
doty  of  only  one  penny  per  pound  upon 
export.  They  could  not  do  justice  to 
their  own  principle,  if  tney  consented  to 
raise  it  to  two-pence,  upon  the  represent- 
ation of  any  interested  parties.  He  was 
sorry  to  notice  several  items  mentioned  by 
the  right  hon.  geiAleman;  and  one  of 
them  was  4,620,000/.  for  what  was  called 
the  dead-weight  loan.  If  ever  a  lesson  had 
been  afforded  to  the  House,  it  was  given 
by  this  transaction.  He  had  done  his  ut- 
most to  resist  it.  The  fact  was  this— that 
miniftters  hsd  borrowed  eleven  millions 
Stirling,  to  be  paid  in  three  per  cents  at  73 
and  they  hsd  been  repaying  it  at  the  rate 
of  78,  86,  and  96,  losing  the  whole  differ- 
ence, and  which  loss  he  was  satisfied 
would  amount  to  six  millions  before  the 
whole  was  completed.  This,  too,  exclu- 
sive of  all  the  shame  that  must  attach  to 
the  House  for  sanctioning  such  a  bargain* 
What  was  the  chaticellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer about  to  do  with  regard  to  the  sink- 
ing fund?  What  could  justify  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  aaain  endeavouring  to 
complicate  that  fund,  when  every  body  ac- 
knowledged that,  if  persevered  in,  it  ought 
to  be  simplified.  Why  did  he  transfer  the 
remaining  seven  millions  to  the  sinking 
fund,  and  then  taking  interest  pa^  it  back 
again  quai^er  by  quarter  ?  The  intricacy 
of  these  transactions  would  be  such,  in  a 
short  time,  that  the  right  lion,  gentleman 
would  require  an  additional  office  topre- 
vent  him  from  making  mistakes.  There 
was  another  subject  on  which  it  was  fit 
that  he  should  make  some  observations— ^ 
the  vote  for  new  churches.  He  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether,  by  bill  or  otherwise 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  tak- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  ques- 
tion i  [The  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said,  that  a  bill  would  be  brought  in.  J 
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Such  a  ^posal  wMt  in  all  pointt  of 
viaify  objectionable.  New  churches  were 
not  atall  wanted';  and  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  of  thst  opinion  if  an  opportunity 
were  affi>rded  of  fairly  considering  the 
subject.  He  had  never  met  with  a  man 
out  of  the  Houses  who  did  not  disapprove 
of  the  application  of  500,000/  to  the  build» 
ineofnew  churches.  The  House  had  been 
cajoled  into  a  temporary  approbation: 
but  he  would  take  care  that  a  time  should 
come,  when  it  might  be  ascertained  whe- 
iJier  ministers  would  persist  in  forcing  this 
measure  upon  the  House;  and  whether 
the  House  would  venture  to  support  them. 
He  was  almost  as  little  satisfied  with  what 
had  been  said  regarding  the  bank  of  Eng* 
land ;  and  he  recommended  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  read  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  by  the  late  member  for  Por« 
tarlington.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
the  whole  of  the  million  sterling,  the  sum 
paid  for  the  management  of  the  debt,  and 
the  whole  interest  of  the  flosting  debt 
might  be  saved  to  the  country.  He  noped, 
therefore,  that  ministers  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposition  for  continuing  the  ex- 
elusive  privileges  of  the  bank  of  England, 
He  feared  that  some  approach  towards 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  with^ 
out  due  inquiry.  The  matter  ought  to  be 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
House,  and  a  committee  ought  to  be  ap* 
pointed  to  investigate  facts,  and  ascertain 
opinions.  Every  shilling  of  interest  on 
Exchequer  bill  sought  to  be  saved.  In  the 
present  exuberance  of  capital  for  public 
security,  banks  upon  the  plan  and  system 
of  the  Scotch  banks  ought  to  be  encour* 
aged.  How  many  individuals  had  been 
ruined  by  the  failure  of  country  banks.  It 
was  optional,  indeed,  whether  people 
would  trust  their  money  to  them ;  but  the 
cxinveniences  of  banking  were  such,  that 
there  was  no  alternative*  Every  encour- 
lament  ought,  therefore,  to  be  given  to 
such  banks  as  were  establiriied  in  Scotland 
not  one  failure  in  ten  yean  would  then  oc* 
our;  and  all  those  lamentable  catastrophes 
which  had  so  often  been  witnessed  in  Eng« 
land  would  be  avoided.  If  there  were 
any  thing  in  the  law  of  this  country  to 
prevent  the  formation  o£  such  firmsi  the 
obstacle  ought  to  be  removed  without  de» 
lay,  With  regard  to  surplus  revenue,  and 
toiB  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be  employe 
ed,  be  was  decidedly|of  opinion,  that 
tasntion  ought  to  be  removea  in  the  first 
instance,  andi  the  floating  debt  as  much 
Ml   posiibte  Induced*     The  productive 
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powers  of  the  eeuatrv  woidd  tfaea  bw 
rapidly  inereased,  and  t ae  accumuletiett  eC 
capital,  maiterially  aided.  When  he  had 
said,  some  time  ago,  that  he  i^oald  aos 
be  surprised  to  see  the  S  per  centa  at  per, 
he  had  been  told  that  he  waa  dneming; 
but  his  dream  had  nearly  been  verified ; 
and  he  still  hoped  to  see  the  whole  inters 
est  of  the  debt  reduced  to  2^  per  cent  t 
which  in  fact  would  make  a  reMotiea  of 
half  the  amount.  Every-asiiiioo  of  lajcaa 
repealed  must  add  to  the  aocamulatioa  of 
capital,  which  would  do  more  towarda  the 
diminution  of  the  national  debt»  thanmiy 
paltry  sinking  fund  of  five  or  evee  tea 
millions.  Sach  was  the  course  that  ought 
to  have  been  pursued ;  but^  as  it  had  not 
been  pursued  it  ought  now  to  be  b^ua» 
The  sinking  fund  was  only  aomethiag 
above  three  millions  upon  the  atateaent 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  Eschtqatr^  end 
why,  instead  of  adhering  to  it,  should  he 
not  publish  that  he  was  ready  to  leosive 
proposals  for  the  purchase  of  aaouiiiea 
for  thirty  forty,  fifty*  and  sixty  yaafs»  two 
millions  each,  or  any  other  aum,  makng 
provision  for  theiaterest  ?  Ifacemoienee^ 
ment  were  now  made  upoo  this  plan  a  ra* 
pid  diminution  of  the  debt  would  beefieci* 
ed.  He  hoped*  at  all  events  if  the  House 
did  not  sanction  this  project,  that  itwoeld 
take  into  eonsideratioo  the  folly  and  fisttacy 
c^epplyiag  the  aiidLing  fund  to  the  par* 
chase  of  d  per  cents  at  96.  Many  anght 
think  a  siirplus  convenient  in  case  of  wnr  < 
but  let  it  be  devtiUd  to  taking  the  floating 
debt  out  of  the  a^fket ;  and  whatever 
happened,  if  even  a  war  shoalJ  aiiae, 
money  enoi^h  ceuld  be  easily  raised* 
without  doing  more  than  incresse  the  ia* 
sue  of  Excb^uer  bills.  In  oondosioo,  he 
protested  aeaiost  the  complication  abeoi 
to  be  introauced,  and  against  the  further 

gurchase  of  three  per  cents  at  96.    The 
rst  was  absurd ;  and  the  last  a  pieoe  of 
most  extravagant  folly. 

Mr.  RobertMon  trusted  that  theehanoeU 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  be  de» 
terred  from  pursuing  the  simple  and 
straight  forward  measure  of  asioking  fundi 
the  consequences  of  which,  he  waa  eats* 
fied,  would  be  highly  'beneficial  to  the 
oemasoni^. 

Mr.  Wmtmare  expressed  his  remt,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nad  been 
induced  to  abandon  his  fiyrst  resohitten  re« 
gardmg  the  duty  upon  the  expert  of  wool 
and  his  hope  that  he  would  revert  to  the 
duty  of  one  penny  per  pound*  iaatead  of 
pert^rerfaig  ia  bynsg  on  tiro-pMoe  in 
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oompIicMe  triditfaertimMiitatuiDB  of  the 
manitfiicliiren.  He  hid  a  ttrang  convic* 
tioii  tint  the  tiim  of  IKX)»O0OL  which  h«d 
beoi  ivpaid  to  the  ailk  oierdMBits  and 
manofiictarersy  on  the  ttoek  in  band,  was 
an  qnaecewary  expenditore  of  the  pob- 
llcmoaey.  He  had  at  the  time,  made 
no  dbjemoa  to  the  arrangement,  be* 
(suee  he  was  aware  of  the  ebttacles 
which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  ap» 
plieacion  of  toond  principlce.  He  had 
felt  that  price  could  only  be  lowered  by 
competition,  and  that  the  mere  tact  of  tfale 
lowering  the  fanport  doty  on  the  materinl 
of  a  mantilhctare  would  not  caoee  sndi  a 
audden  tnoreaie  of  the  ^oaotity  of  the 
manofaetured  goodi,  or  ot  the  raw  mate* 
rial.  at  to  eaa<e  any  considenblo  loss  on 
the  fltock  in  hand.  With  regard  to  the 
ainking  fond,  he  agreed,  that  the  rarpluft 
was  not  much  more  than  three  milliona, 
after  deducting  rfaoie  temporaiy  foorces 
of  revonne  by  which  its  amount  in  the 
present  year  was  swelled*  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  he  could  not  help  pressing 
on  ministers  the  extreme  impolicy  of  eo»- 
tinuingthe  delusion  of  the  •«dead  weight," 
whkh  was  net  simply  useless,  but  mis* 
ohievous.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
though  that  diere  should  be,  in  ordinary 
times,  asorplnsreTenue  raised;  and,  eon* 
aldering  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue, 
mod  of  tiMS  drtit,  he  thought  throe  millions 
was  not  too  large  a  sm^os.  Now,  the 
difficulty  In  which  he,  and  others  who 
held  the  same  opinion,  were  placed  by  the 
delosaon  of  the  dead  weight  was  this,  that 
while  they  were  in  realTty  suMorting  a 
surplusrerenue  of  only  three  millions,  they 
■cemed  to  be  supporting  a  sur||iui  reve* 
nue  of  five  millions.  Every  principle  of 
policy,  as  well  as  justice,  motild  induce 
ministers  to  retnove  every  thing  that  pns* 
vented  the  proper  underttanding  of  the 
publio  aoeonais^  and  to  malm  them  «o 
simple  that  he  that  ran  might  read.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  they  wouM  takeihe 
earlteat  oMortunilv  to  destroy  this-*-«he 
grosieitoeiusionwatwas  ever  practised 
upon  tl»  eovntry. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Savivo  Bakks  Bill.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  coomiittee  on 
the  Soring  Banks  Acts, 

The  cSmceilor  of  the  Eatcktfnr  arid, 
^  first  object  in  moving  the  resolution 
with  i^ich  he  AouM  condude,  would  be 
to  asnmihiseiho  law  of  Savmgs  Banks  hi 
Bagliad  and  Ifdaad.    Hto  aefti  ofajeet 


was,  to  make  paovinon  for  the  future,  in 
respect  of  the  deposits  of  friendly  societies 
anu  charities*  The  high  rate  of  interest 
guaranteed  to  these  banks  by  law,no  doubt 
had  induced  tese  charities,  as  well  as  in* 
dividuals  of  a  rank  and  property  never 
contemplated  originally  in  the  scheme,  to 
place  their  funds  in  these  banks ;  the  og* 
gregate  anodnt  of  which  had  the  efiect 
of  fourthening  the  public  considerobly 
with  the  payment  of  a  larse  interest.  Ho 
diould  fwopose,  as  a  limitation,  that  no 
fineodly  society,  or  charity  having  an  en^ 
dowment,  should  be  permitted  to  subscribe 
to  these  bunks,  except  in  cases  where  the 
endowment  should  happea  to  be  so  small 
as  to  render  the  excnirion  unnecessary: 
A  ffOod  criterion  as  to  the  smallness  of  the 
endowment  would  be  furnished  by  the  fact 
of  its  paying  or  not  paying  land-4ax ;  if  it 
paid  none,  this  proposition  would  not  ap* 
(dy  to  it.  Hospitals,  he  thought,  stoold 
also  be  denied  the  benefit  of  these  banks : 
they  were  liberally  supported  tlnroughout 
the  country ;  if  they  were  at  liberty  to 
deposit  the  surplus  rands  which  some  .of 
them  comamoded,  the  original  object  of 
Savmg  Banks  would  be  defeated,  and 
the  public  in  soom  degree  be  prejudiced^ 
Other  friendly  societies  and  charitable  in^ 
stitutioas  of  a  less  <f>oleBt  character,  ho 
should  so  far  limit,  as  to  say  that  in  no 
case  '  should  they  contribute  more  thaa 
6O0L  The  best  way  to  prevent  imUviduala 
who  had  deposited  largely  without  being 
of  that  description  of  persons  whkdi  it  was 
deshable  dbould  be  the  contributors  to 
these  banks,  fnm  doing  so  hereafter^ 
woald  be  to  reduce  the  interest  on  future 
contributions.  Thoae  who  had  already 
subscribed,  it  would  be  obviously  unjust 
to  deprive  of  the  benefit  which  had  actru* 
ed  to 'them.  At  clieaame  tkne,  he  shoald 
fie^l  most  reluctant  to  weaken  4Ae  oonfi* 
denee  wliidi  the  pubKc  reposed  in  these 
banks,  and  winch  had  rendered  them  one 
of  the  greatest  biessfcirs  ever  coufbrred 
upon  the  country.  Iwoogh  in  some  in- 
stances richer  oeraons  oigbt  have  availed 
themselves  of  tiieir  advantages,  the  great 
majority  of  contributors  would  be  found 
to  be  the  industrious  poor,  for  whose 
welflire  these  institutions  were  originally 
framed.  At  present,  contributions  in' the 
Amt  instance  were  limited  to  lOCM.,  and 
succeeding  ones  to  the  amount  of  M/.  in 
any  one  year.  He  shoidd  suggest,  ihat 
these  sums  be  reduced  to  a  mst  contri** 
bution  of  50^1,  and  succeedkig  subscript 
tiooB  not  10  eieeed  801.  per  annunk    fW 
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obviftte  any  thing  like  evation  of  theie  re- 

golatioDs,  be  should  introduce  a  form  of 
edaration,  to  be  6ub«cribed  by  every 
contributor,  itating  that  he  had  not  con- 
tributed to  any  other  than  the  bank 
wherein  such  declaration  was  subscribed. 
In  place  of  a  mark  or  an  initial,  which 
was  at  present  deemed  sufficient,  he  should 
require  the  subscription  of  the  party's 
name  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Then,  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  trustees,  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  was  to  be  encountered. 
It  had  sometimes  happened  that  treasurers 
and  secretaries  had  not  been  quite  so 
scrupulous  with  the  monies  of  subscribers 
as  they  should  have  been ;  and  where 
those  monies  had  been  made  away  with, 
a  question  bad  arisen,  how  far  the  trus- 
tees were  liable  to  the  subscribers.  It 
might  be  a  very  nice  point  to  determine 
whether,  indeed,  trustees  were  or  were 
not  liable ;  but  it  might  surely  be  a  fair 

Jiuestion  to  ask  which  ought  they  to  be. 
f  they  were  to  be  rendered  too  liable, 
responsible  persons  would  be  deterred 
from  accepting  trusteeships;  and  there* 
fore  he  would  propose  to  make  them  liable 
only  to  a  certain  amount ;  to  have  for 
each  bsthk,  12  trustees,  each  of  them  liable 
for  50/.,  the  aggregate  of  their  liability 
being  for  the  sum  of  600^.  These  were 
the  principal  regulations  he  meant  to  in- 
troduce into  the  new  measure  ;  together 
with  a  proviso,  that  in  case  of  any  sudden 
run  lipon  the  Saving  Banks,  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  Treasury  to  issue  Exchequer 
bills  to  such  an  amount  as  might  meet  the 
demands  on  account  of  deposits,  until  their 
capital  in  the  public  funds  could  be  sold 
out,  when  the  Treasury  advances  should 
be  repaid*  There  could  be  no  objection, 
he  thooffht,  to  the  preliminary  resolution 
be  shouul  now  move,  iriiich  was-— *<  That 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the 
several  acts  relative  to  Savings  Banks  in 
England  and  Ireland  should  be  amended." 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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DiiaRY  Cath£OAalBill.]  SttGeom 
Hilly  on  moving  the  second  reading,  sam, 
that  the  bill  hiki  two  objects.  Th^  first 
was  |o  vest  in  the  bishop,  dean,  mayoTt 
and  representatives  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Derry,  subscriptionsi  which  had  been 
entered  into,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
spire,  and  repairing  and  embellishing  the 
cathedraL    The  estimate  of  the  expense 


of  carrying  this  workmtoeiect,  was  AfiM. 
The  bishop  had  subscribed. S5(M^  the  cor- 
poration 80/.  per  annum  for  ever ;  and  the 
parishioners  proposed  to  assess  theoiselves, 
at  vestry,  in  the  sum  of  6(V.  per  annum, 
for  25  yearo ;  th^  having  already,  in  part 
of  the  estimate  of  5,000/.,  put  a  new  roof 
upon  the  cathedral.  The  remainder  of 
this  sum  was  supplied  by  private  subscrip- 
tions. The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  vest 
the  whole  of  these  funds  in  trustees,  to 
secure  their  care,  application  and  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  plan.  The  se- 
cond object  of  the  bill  was  to  create  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  future  munten- 
ance  of  the  cathedral.  It  did  not  appear 
that  there  was  aoy  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  applicable  to  the 
cathedral.  It  was  therefore  psoposed,  by 
the  bill,  to  charge  the  deacons  of  Derry, 
after  the  present  incumbency,  with  an 
annual  payment  sufficientfor  that  purpose. 
The  anxiety  to  render  the  church  net 
^ooly  fit  for  divine  service,  but  toembellish 
it,  and  to  rebuUd  the  spire,  wss  general. 
Good-will  and  co-operation  exist^  local- 
ly to  carry  into  efiect  the  measure  now 
proposed,  which  had  for  precedent  a  sU 
miiar  measure  carried  in  the  Irish  parlia* 
ment,  for  the  cathedral  of  Down  in  1791, 
and  another  for  the  cathedral  of  LitchfieM 
in  1797. 

l>t.  LuMng^tm  said,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  since  the  erection  of  the  cathedral 
there  must  have  been  some  specific  fond 
set  apart  for  iu  repair,  because-it  was  im- 
possible that  it  could  have  remained,  from 
that  period  up  to  the  present^  without  re« 
ceiving  repairs.  What,  then,  had  become 
of  that  fund  ?  Why  should  parliament  be 
called  on  to  furnish  the  means  of  repairing 
the  cathedral,  when  it  was  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  bishop  or  the  dean  and  chapter 
to  do  so  ?  lie  defied  the  right  bon.  baru 
to  point  out  any  instance  in  wliich  parli^ 
ment  had  been  requested  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple at  laiige  for  the  sostentation  of  a 
church.  The  bishop  had  formerly  built 
the  spire.  Now,  it  was  clear,  from  this 
fact,  that  there  was  some  regulation  which 
bound  him  to  do  so ;  and  m  same  r^go* 
lation,  he  presumed,  would  apply  to  the 
repairs  of  the  cathedral  generaUy*  He 
could  not  suppose  that  the  building  of  the 
spire  was'  a  mere  voluntary  acti  He 
could  not  suft r  the  onui  of  repairing  the 
cathedral  to  be  transferred  firom  the  dean 
and  chapteiv  where  it  properly  rested,  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  at  large.  Such 
was  the  criminal  n^lect  of  those  under 
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whose  tuperinteiidence  the  cathedral  was 
placed,  that  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  the  serrice*  for  two  years,  had 
been  actu^ly  oerformed  in  the  Presby- 
terian meeting-kouBe.  Nothing  tended 
more  to  bring  the  clergy  into  disrepute, 
than  their  overlooking  the  repairs  of  places 
of  worship.  It  was  quite  unworthy  of 
their  character.  l*he  bishop  was  bound 
to  compel  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
repair  of  the  cathedral.  A  letter,  written 
by  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (  Mr.  Daw- 
non\  on  this  subject,  had  been  published 
in  tne  newspapers.  That  letter  contained 
an  opinion  which  should  have  satisfied  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  that  it  was  an  inex- 
pedient measure,  and  ought  to  have  in* 
duced  them  to  abandon  it.  The  senti- 
tnents  expressed  in  that  letter  did  credit 
to  the  feelings  of  the  hpn.  writer.  The 
whole  of  the  bill  was  most  obnoxious.  He 
should  ihe^fore  move  as  an  amendment, 
*'  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
six  months." 

Alderman  Wood  observed,  that  the 
Irish  Society'felt  considerable  objections 
to  this  measure.  That  society  had  been 
reproached  for  not  advancing  funds  for 
the  repairs  of  the  cathedral,  but  they  had 
no  rignt  to  appropriate  their  funds  to  that 
purpose*  A  series  of  resolutions  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  corporation  of  Derry, 
which  reflected  on  the  corporation  of 
London  and  the  Irish  society.  Those  re« 
solutions  charged  the  corporation  with 
holding  estates,  in  perpetuity,  to  the 
amount  of  8,000^  or  10,000/.  a-jrear,  and 
with  laying  out  the  money  in  eating 
and  drinking.  The  fact,  however,  was 
diiferent.  The  Irish  society  received, 
in  perpetuity,  S,S0Of.  a-year  for  property 
which  was  worth  80,0001.  a-year.  Al- 
most thewholecity  of  Londonderry,  which 
belonged  to  the  corporation  of  London, 
had  been  disposed  of  by  very  improvident 
persons,  at  a  rate  greatly  below  its  true 
value.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that 
some  of  their  ancestors  had  received  an 
Irish  bribe.  From  the  other  leases,  the 
Irish  Sodety  received  S,S00l.  These  two 
BQms  of  8,8(XW.  and  3,900/.  were  the  total 
amount  of  their  receipts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Fishery.  It  was  let  for 
l,90(tf.a«vear;  but  he  could Jprove,  that 
indiridoafs  at  the  present  moment  were 
wiUing  to  give  6,000/.  a-year  for  it.  The 
Insh  society  had,  out  of  this  Income  of 
6,000/.  a-year,  built  a  school  and  rectory 
on  «>e  Cdciaine  estate. 
"■'•  fi»  AcMwire  could  not  agree  to  es- 


tablish such  a  precedent  as  would  onques^ 
tionably  be  established  if  this  bill  were 
agreed  to.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  to  repair  the  church.  That 
'was  the  primary  object  for  which  their 
revenues  were  granted.  He  recollected, 
when  part  of  the  cathedral  of  Hereford 
fell  down,  that  it  was  repaired  without 
any  application  being  made  to  parliament 
for  assistance ;  and  it  was  a  well-knowD 
fact,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Win- 
chester were  spending  thousands. annualty 
on  the  repairs  of  Uie  cathedral.  How 
was  it  proposed  to  carry  on  the  repairs  of 
the  cathedral  of  Derry  in^ future  ?  Why, 
the  expense  was  to  be  thrown  on  the 
successors  of  the  present  dean  and  chapter* 
This,  he  thought,  was  not  a  very  decoroua 
mode  of  proceeding.  In  his  opinion,  the 
dean  and  chapter  were  not  entitled  to 
touch  a  farthing  of  their  revenues  until 
the  cathedral  was  repaired.  If  a  precedent 
of  this  kind  were  once  establishea,it  would 
be  the  means  of  inducing  deans  and 
chapters  to  neglect  the  repairs  of  those 
magnificent  pieces  of  architecture,  to 
which  they  were  paying  so  much  attention' 
at  present. 

Mr.  LUtieion  said,  it  was  most  disgrace^ 
ful  in  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  repair 
the  cathedral,  to  suffer  it  almost  to  fall, 
and  then,  with  unblushing  effrontery,  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  assistance.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  had  alluded  to  the 
cathedra]  of  Lichfield ;  but  the  facr* was, 
not  only  that  bishop  Comwallis  con- 
tributed to  the  repairs  to  almost  the 
whole  extent  of  his  revenue,  but  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  chapter  revenue, 
now  and  hereafter,  was  available  for  such 
repairs  as  were  necessary.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  that  cathedral  would  feel 
ashamed  to  come  to  parliament  with  such 
an  appliciition  as  the  present. 

Sir  J,  Newport  said,  that  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  carelessness  of  those  who 
snould  keep  those  sacred  edifices  in  repair, 
many  of  the  most  ancient  of  them  had 
vanished.  Funds  which  should  have  been 
applied  to  the  repairs  of  cathedrals  had 
too  often  been  appropriated  to  purposei 
of  private  emolument ;  and  then  the  House 
was  called  on  to  furnish  money  for  repairs, 
because  no  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to 
what  had  become  of  those  funds.  Sums' 
were  levied  on  entire  parishes  for  this 
purpose ;  but  from  those  parochial  pro- 
ceedings the  whole  body  of  the  Roman* 
Catholics  were  excluded.  They  were 
liable  to  contribute  their  money ;  but  they 
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bud  no  control  whatever  over  ihe  dii 
ment.  It  wm  a  great  hardBhip  to  throw 
ihe  burthen  of  repairing  a  church  oo  indi- 
viduals who  were  of  a  different  religion. 
It  was  a  shame  that,  in  so  rich  a  diocesa 
aa  Derry,  it  had  become  n^essary  to 
apply  to  the  Presbyterian  body  for  the 
use  of  their  chapd.  Gentlemen  were 
taunted  with  entertaining  a  wish  to  de- 
grade the  church  of  Ireland ;  but,  was  at 
not  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  com* 
muntty,  by  coming  to  parliament  with 
auch  a  demand  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Damzon  said,  he  feared  the  citizens 
of  Derry  would  be  left  without  a  place  of 
worship,  unless  the  House  came  to  some 
prompt  decision  on  this  subject.  At 
present,  they  had  in  fact  no  church ;  for 
It  happened  that  the  cathedral,  which  was 
in  a  ciilapidateU  state,  was  the  only  church 
within  the  walls,. and  no  service  had  been 
performed  there  for  two  years.  The 
consequence  was,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation for  the  use  of  their  chapel. 
The  citizens  were  not  able  to  repair  the 
(^athedral ;  and  thus  7,000  or  8,000  people 
were  without  a  regular  place  of  worship. 
The  difficulty  of  the  case  was,  to  devise 
some  mode  of  giving  them  a  church,  with* 
out  saddling  them  with  the  expense*  A 
letter  written  by  him  had  been  alluded  to. 
It  was  a  letter  written  for  a  private  and 
local  purpose,  and  he  was  sorry  that  it 
had  been  published  :  but,  as  it  had  been 
given  to  the  public,  he  was  prepared  to 
support  the  opinions  therein  stated.  He 
thought  the  revenues  of  the  church 
ahouid,  when  it  was  iiecessary,  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  repairs.  That  this  was 
not  done,  in  the  present  case,  was  the 
more  extraordinaryi  as  the  riches  of  that 
diocess  were  notorious.  He  concurred  in 
the  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from 
gentlemen.  He  trusted  those  sentimeqts 
would  bring  the  dean  and  chapter  to  a 
proper  sense  of  their  duty.  The  intention 
of  the  bill  was,  to  make  the  parishioners 
liable  for  present  and  future  repairs ;  and 
lie  could  wish,  whether  it  was  agreed  to 
or  not,  jhat  the  House  would  ti3:e  some 
step  to  see  this  ancient  edifice  put  into 
repair. 

Mr.  Plunkett  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  opmions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers. The  church  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  vin« 
dicated  from  any  participation  in  a  measure 
of  this  kind.  He  was  glad  to  have  that 
opportunity  of  rendering  justice  to  the 
b/sbop  of  Derry.    It  was  but  justice  to 


a^Ti  that  there  was  nol  an  iudiyidnl  who 
was  more  regardless  of  private  intereii,  or 
who  delighted  more  io  works  of  charky 
and  beoevdence.  He  (Mr.  P.^  thought 
it  was  a  roost  improper  thing,  that  thaae 
economy  funds;  as  they  were  called,  vera 
not  sought  after,  and  properly  bestowed. 
Those  funds,  he  believed,  were  freqaentl j 
mis-appropriated.  No  person  could  do 
the  church  greater  service  at  the  present 
moment,  than  by  sliowing  the  c^ergy  the 
necessity  of  entrenching  themselves  on 
public  opinion  by  their  good  conduct. 

Sir  George  Hill  expressed  hb  deep 
regret,  that  a  measure  which  he  bad  pre- 
pared in  consequence  of  the  unanimoos 
vote  of  vestry,  and  a  liberal  grant  of  the 
corporation,  supported  by  a  petitioQ  from 
the  bishopf  dean,  chief  magiatrale,  and 
principal  inhabitants  of  Dernr,  and  in* 
tended  to  aocomplish  so  excellent  and  so 
necessary  an  object,  should  meet  with 
such  discouragement  from  the  House  as 
to  prevent  him  from  persevering  in  it« 
It  was  ikow  clear,  that  the  House  dis- 
approved of  the  measure^  from  an  impres- 
sion that  the  clergy  had  not  done  th^ 
duty.  The  occupation  of  some  other 
place  of  worship  than  the  cathedral  could 
not  be  avoided,  whilst  the  parishioaers 
were  puttmg  on  a  new  roof.  The  dean, 
who  was  a  sealousi  charitable  divine,  and 
constantly  resident,  was  liable  in  this  re» 
spect  to  no  reproach.  It  havine  beat 
believed,  that  Decry  cathedral  had  no 
economy  f  uod,  and  was  no  more  than  anr 
other  parish  church  iu  the  diooeas,  Uua 
measure  of  creating  one  was  rasorted  to. 
The  diocess  of  Derry  presented  a  body 
of  clei^,  not  merely  irreproachable,  bat» 
by  their  conscientious  dischane  of  their 
professional  duties  entitled  to  his  humUe 
praise.  He  did  not  believe  there  waa  in 
the  whole  diocesa  a  single  non-resident. 
With  these  explanatimis  he  would  with* 
draw  his  motion. 

The  bill  was  withdrawn. 

CoRPORATx  CoMPAjiixai]  Lord  Staiw 
ley  having  moved  the  second  reading  of  tbe 
bil)  for  incoqioratiog  tbe  Manchester  and 
Salford  Loan  Compaaj, 

Mr.  Hu$ki$$on  said,  thai  he  should 
certaioly  object  to  bills  of  incorporation, 
unless  where  charter  was  first  re^arly 
obtained  from  the  Crown.  This  waa  tlie 
old  and  tbe  regular  course  of  parliamsn- 
ury  proceeding.'— Having  obtamed  their 
charter  from  the  king  in  council,*  the 
coaspany  came.to  the  HoMse  of  C^mBSoaa 
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for  further  powers ;  end  he  saw  no  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  established  practice. 
Legislative  incorporations  invoWed  numo 
beness  difficulties,  many  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  dealt  with.  A  charter  from 
the  Crown  might  be  revoked,  if  it  was 
abused,  or  if  the  comjiany  failed  to  fulfil 
thehr  undertakings  with  the  public ;  but 
this  could  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
legislative  enactment.  To  authorise  an 
unlimited  number  of  trading  companies 
in  such  a  manner,  would  be  to  do  a 
material  mischief  to  the  country.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  charter  of  the  first 
company  formed  for  lighting  London 
with  gas.  According  to  Uie  letter  of  that 
document,  the  power  was  given  by  the 
king  and  might  be  revoked  in  case  the 
company  abused  it.  Here,  then,  was  a 
means  t^^  which  that  particular  company 
could  be  dealt  with  ;  nut  how  could  go- 
vernment deal  with  about  forty  companies 
(not  royally  chartered)  which,  had  been 
since  formed  for  lighting  different  parts  of 
England  by  gas  ?  companies  were  going 
m  to  form  themselves  into  corporations 
for  every  purpose— no  matter  what— of 
trade.  How  was  the  public  to  proceed 
in  case  tbev  neglected  to  fulfil  their  con* 
ditions?  rarties  might  go  to  law,  and 
get  a  verdict ;  but  how  and  where  were 
thejr  to  lev^?  He  would  not  object  to 
giving  bodies  who  might  be  about  to  do 
biuinesa  on  a  large  scale,  the  power  of 
suing  and  bemg  sued  collectively ;  but  he 
certttuily  should  oppose  the  taking  every 
wild  and  idle  speculation  that  mi^t  ofier 
itself,  out  of  the  general  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the*countryk 

Wbst-Ijibxa  Compaht  Bill.]  Mr. 
Manning  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HmskiuoH  did  not'mean  to  say,  that 
there  might  not  exist  a  strong  case  on 
the  part  of  this  particular  company  for 
incorporation ;  but  he  could  see  nothing 
at  present  which  took  it  out  of  the  rule 
which  be  bad  just  laid  down.  Without 
attempting  to  question  the  policy  of  in* 
corporating  a  West*India  company,  he 
took  the  objection  which  he  had  before 
vvgttd  generally-^that  the  origin  of  it  was 
irregular,  ind  that  the  parties  must  be 
reqused  to  begin  with  obtaining  first  of 
all  thfir  charter  from  the  Crownj;  and  if 
it  should  be  found  that  its  powers  were 
iuoCcasnt»  they  would  then  be  intitled  to 
come  to  pariiament  either  for  the  enlar* 
f^  «oa£imfaig  of  those  powers. 


Mr.  ElUce  understood  from  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  gas  bill  to  which 
be  had  referred  had  been  granted  condi* 
tionally ;  that  was  to  say,  if  the  company 
could  not  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Crowi^ 
then  the  powers  of  the  bill  were  to  be  in^ 
operative.  Why  not  allow  this  bill  to 
proceed  upon  the  same  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Hutkisson  repeated  his  objection 
to  allowing  any  bill  for  incorporation, 
which  was  not  preceded  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Svkes  thought  that  the  present 
bill  could  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
io  a  second  reading.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  an  aggressive  and  encrosching  measure 
introduced  under  the  modest  garb  of  a 
private  bill,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
public  interests.  He  could  not  at  all  coor 
jecture  how  it  tended  to  give  any  relief 
to  the  West-India  proprietors,  which  they 
could  not  obtain  quite  as  easily  at  present. 
His  chief  objections  to  it  were  on  public 
grounds.  He  disliked  the  command  which 
the  accumulation  of  so  large  a  capital 
as  four  millions  would  give  the  company 
over  the  West-India  trade.  He  knew 
that  no  undertaking  could  be  more 
hazardous  than  such  an  investment  and 
it  was  a  still  stronger  objection  that  the 
creditors  of  the  compsny  would  have  no 
security  for  their  debts,  excepting  the 
property  comprised  in  the  act  of  incorpo* 
ration.  The  separate  members  would 
be  rendered  individually  irresponsible* 
Was  it  to  be  endured  that  the  untortunate 
people  who  might  be  induced  to  intrust 
them  with  their  property  without  ever  sup- 
posing that  they  were  not  responsible 
individually,  should  be  left  in  a  state  so 
disadvantageous?  He  himself  knew  of 
parties  who  had  sued  a  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration and  recovered  from  them:  but 
still  the  mayor  and  corporation  laughed 
at  the  success  of  the  suitor,  because- 
their  corporate  property  and  responsibility 
only  being  in  question,  there  was  nothing 
upon  which  he  could  seize  of  sufficient 
value  to  meet  his  demand.  Not  one  in  a 
thousand  who  might  deal  with  this  com- 
pany would  be  aware,  that  the  members 
were  not  answerable  individually  for  their 
debts.  But  thev  had  more  than  this  to 
dread.  This  influence  of  so  formidable 
a  company  over  the  West-India  trade 
would  be  extremely  detrimental.  What 
individual  merchant  could  compete  with 
a  company  possessing  four  millions  of 
capital  ?  Then  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  this  capital  was.  to  be  divided  into 
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40,000  shnres  at  100/.  each.    He  did  not 
wish  to  say  any  thing  at  present  upon  the 
West-India  system ;  but  be  could  not  but 
observe,    that,    against    the   dictates  of 
reason  and  sound  policy,  it  was  yet  very 
strongly  supported.    It  was  a  subject,  the 
interest    of   which    had  crept  into  that 
House,  and  held  many  to  it  on  both  sides 
of  it.     He  did  not  wish  for  the  success  of 
this  new  plan,  which  would  tend  to  spread 
its  influence,  over  the  whole  population  of 
the  country,  and  by  that  means  become  a 
considerable    accession    of  power   in  a 
quarter  already  too  strong.    It  was  a  plan 
in  short    for  enlisting  40,000  persons  on 
the  side  of  the  present  West-India  system. 
What  necessity  could  there  be  for  making 
these  new  levies  to  serve  under  the  banners 
of  the  West^Indian    army?    If  money 
were   wanted,  it  could  be  borrowed  on 
terms  quite  as  reasonable  as  this  company 
could  afford.    The  ulterior  dangers,  bow- 
ever,  which  were  greatest,  were  those  of 
injuring    the   West-India  trade  and  the 
interests  of  our  manufactures  as  far  at 
they  were  connected  with  it,  and  strength- 
ening another  interest,  which,  with  respect 
to   justice    and  humanity,    might  be  re- 
gretted as  being  already  too  strong. 
•   Mr.  Grenfell  said,  it  was  suggested, 
that  the  establishment   of  this  company 
would  tend  to  toiake  thecondition  of  negro- 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies  worse  than  a^ 
present.    If  it  should  turn  out,  on  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  at  any  future  time, 
that  he  could  be  brought  to  that  opinion, 
he   would  instantly  withdraw    his  name 
from  it.    But  as  he  thought  there  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  employing  a  portion 
of  that  capital  which  was  now  floating 
about  for  want  of  some  opportunity  of 
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less  families  into  its  vortex  if  it-ahooid  not 
be  successful  ?  But  be  chiefly  obiected  to 
it  because  it  offered  an  obstacle  to  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  in  vain 
to  look  for  any  such  result,  if  the  estates 
in  the  West  Indies  should  have  to  be 
managed  by  a  company  residing  here, 
actuated  solely  by  a  tense  of  peetiniary 
interest,  insteaa  of  being  snbjected,*  as  alt 
present,  to  the  occasional  visita  of  an  en- 
lightened and  humane  propnetor,  educa- 
ted  with  all  the  moral  advantages  which 

fenerally  went  to  form  the  character  of  an 
English  gentleman.  Instead  of  tfue^ 
should  the  company  be  incorporatedv 
every  thing  would  be  left  to  sordid  and 
unfeeling  agents;  and  all  the  hopes  which 
had  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  slaves  would  give  nhice 
to  the  abuses  which  had  been  the  soDjecC 
of  complaint  in  parliament  for  thirty  years 
past. 

Mr.  If.  Whitmore  stronglyopposed  the 
bill,  because  it  threatened  the  freedom 
and  general  interests  of  the  sagar-trade, 
and  tended  to  establish  a  baneful  monopoly. 
It  vf as  well  known,  that  the  Weal4ndia 
sugar  market  had  produced  an  exceaa  of 
the  article  for  several  jears  past,  which 
was  now,  however,  rapidly  diminishing. 
Let  this  company  once  be  established,  and 
not  only  would  the  excess  be  dimbiahed 
to  nothing,  but  the  public  might  be  caUed 
upon  to  pay  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
beyond  the  natural  value  of  the  commo* 
dity.  He  thought  it  extraordinary,  after 
the  lamentable  example  of  the  South--Sea 
scheme,  that  there  should  be  any  attempt 
to  renew  the  experiment  TRere  ahould 
be  the  most  unquestionable  proof,  before 
granting  the  cltarter,  that  there  waa  do 
investment,  he  would  support  it;  especi- 1  mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade  so  safe  or 


ally  as  he  had  heard  nothing  to  induce 
him  to  believe  that  it  would  make  the 
condition  of  slavery  worse  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  T.  WUson  defended  the  plan,  as 
one  of  peculiar  accommodation  to  the 
West-India  proprietors,  who  would,  but 
for  this  establishment,  be  obliged  to  go 
hawking  about  their  securities,  and  by 
that  means  incur  the  disagreeable  suspi- 
cion of  being  in  insolvent  circumstances. 

Mr.  JV.  fVilliamt  would  oppose  the 
bill  in  every  stage.  How  could  a  com- 
pany carry  on  the  business  of  plantations 
better  than  expert  individuals?  Did  it 
become  parliament  to  sanction  the  pre* 
tence  of  a  more  profitable  investtoent  of 


convenient  as  by  an  incorporated  com- 
pany. For  want  of  this  precaution,  Adam 
Smith,  in  commenting  on  the  South*Sea 
scheme,  had  asserted  on  the  authority  of 
a  French  author,  that  from  the  year  I68O9 
to  his  time,  there  had  been  no  less  than 
fifty-five  joint«stock  companies  incorpora- 
ted in  Europe,  every  one  of  which  bed 
failed. 

Mr  C.  R,  EUh,  though  indirectly  In- 
terested in  this  question,,  would  only  gire 
his  consideration  to  it  upon  public  ground e, 
upon  which  grounds  he  wished  it  erery 
success.  The  House  had  it  in  their  powtr 
to  pledge  his  hon.  friend,  either  to  obtain 
a  charter  before  tlie  bill  should  come  oot 
of  the  committee,  or  to  withdraw  it  nito* 


capital,  irbicb  might  sweep  scores  of  help- 1  gether.    He  approved  of  it.  m  an  edisii* 
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nble  neani  for  theemploynent  of  barven 
capital;  and  the.  name*  of  succettful 
capiialitla  in  the  direction  save  a  sufficient 
promise  of  advantage  and  success*  He 
approved  of  the  bill*  because  it  tended  to 
dittuse  more  widely  a  sense  of  the  import-* 
aoce  of  Uie  West-India  islaodsy  and  be- 
cause  it  would  act. as  a  caution  among  the 
people  of  this  country,  not  ^o  botoo  ready 
to  interpose  in  the  internal  government  of 
those  colonies,  to  the  evident  risk  of  their 
natural  interests ;  and  be  could  not  have 
anticipated  that  this  would  have  been 
urged  as  any  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  that  the  system  the 
colonies  were  pursuing,  -was^  one  which 
must  end  in  their  complete  ruin ;  and.  the 
effect  of  the  measure  now  proposed  would 
be,  to  involve  them  jn  far  greater  misery 
than  what  ihey  now  suffered.    Looking  at 
the  proposed  company  only  as  a  private 
one,  he  could  not  but  thinlc,  that  what- 
ever  advantages  of  local  knowledge  they 
might  possess  would  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  prejudices  which  miglit 
be  supposed  to  actuate  them.     In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,   they  would  consider 
what  might  be  the  int^ests  of  the  com- 
pany rather  than  those  of  the  planters. 
But  th^re  was  another  point  of  view  in 
wiiich  this  measure  seemed  still  more  ob- 
iectionable.    At  present  the  West-India 
interests  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  mo- 
nopoly of  sugar,  supported  by  a  high  pro- 
tecting duty.  ^  Now,  the  only  means  by 
which  this  company  could  hope  to  gsin 
any  advantage  trom  their  enterprise  must 
be  by  raising  the  price  of  sugar ;  and  to 
this  end  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  buy 
and  sell  to  the  amount  of  four  millions. 
This  consideration,  if  it  were  the  only 
<uie,  ought  to  induce  the  House  to  pause 
before  they  agreed  to  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Huskisam  said,  that  if  he  under- 
stood that  the  bill  was  to  have  the  opera- 
tion which  the  hon.  gentleman  haa  as- 
cribed to  it,  he  should  think  it  highly  ob- 
jectionable oo  the  general  principle.  The 
hon.  gentleman  luid  argued  as  if  the  effect 
of  the  bill  would  be,  to  secure,  the  whole 
t^e  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  company 
proposed  to  be  formed.  He  juid  stated, 
^^  it  could. not  fail  to  raise  the  price 
^  sugar,  because  the  company  were  to 
become  great  dealers  in  it ;  and  with  a 
capitsl  of  four  millions,  to  unite  in  them- 
ielves  a  moor^oly  both  as  planters  and  as 
traders.  Xhis  was,,  however,  not  the  in- 
••ntion  of  tlie  company.  They  did  not 
F<>PMC  to  trade  at  all.    They  never  in- 


tended to  become'  either  the  buyers  or 
sellers  of  sugar,  biit  to  be  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  as  what  were  now  called 
West-India  houses  of  agency ;  that  was  to 
ssy,  they  were  to  receive  the  consign- 
ments   of   the   produce   of   West-India 
estates,  as  West-India  agents  did,  and  in 
that  capacity  they  were  to  sell  them  :  but 
they  were  not,  in  any  case,  to  go  into  the 
market  as  dealers^  or  to  employ  their 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  West- 
India  commodities.    The  authorities  of 
Adam  Smith  and  the  Abbe  Maury  had 
been  thrust  forward,  and  all  the  ai^u- 
ments  urged  against  monopolies  and  joint- 
stock  companies  had  been  applied  to  this* 
It  was,  however,  not  only  no*  monopoly, 
but,  when  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
West-India  interests  were  placed    were 
fully  considered,  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  induced  to  permit  the^plsn  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  - 
those  interests.    He  would  not  support 
any  company,  whose  object  it  should  be 
to  raise. die  price  of  sugar  by  means  of  a 
monopoly.    But,  was  there,  at  this  mo- 
ment, nothing  in  the  condition  of  tlie 
West-India  proprietors,  that  made  it  de- 
sirable for  the  House  to  encourage^f 
they  could  do  so  without  the  violation  of 
any   sound    principle— .any   plan  .  which 
should  appear  likely  to  afford  them  relief, 
by  furnishing  them  with  a  loan  of  money  ^ 
The  occasional  unproductiveness  of  their 
estates,  and  the  consequently  insufficient 
security,  had  prevented  the  owners  from 
borrowing  money. at  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest.   He  appealed  to  ,the  landed  inter- 
est of  England,  whether,  if  such-  a  state 
of  things   prevailed  here— if  they  were 
pressed  by  their  creditors,  and  without 
the  means  of  raising  money— they  would 
not  gladly  adopt  an  expedient  devised  for  . 
affording  them  relief,  by  a  mortgage  of 
tlieir  estates  ?    This  was  the  whole  intent 
of  the  present  bill.    As  it  was  admitted,  ■ 
that  the  loan  of  money  would  afford  im- 
portant relief  to  the  West-India  interests, 
and  that   individuals  were    disposed  to 
furnish  that  relief,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  • 
guess  upon  what  good  ground  it  could  be 
objected  to.    It  had  been  said  elsewhere,  - 
that  nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  than  the  distress  of  the  West- 
India  proprietors.    If  he  entertained  any 
such  belief^  he  might  perhaps  be  induced 
to  qppose  the  bill ;  but  he  besought  .the 
House  to  look  at  the  situation  of  the 
planters,  and  to  say«  whether,  unable  as 
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they  were  to  live  bat  by  meniB  of  loans 
at  exorbitant  intereets,  the  slaves  were 
more  likely  to  be  taken  eare  of,  than  if 
» more; prosperous  state  of  things  could 
be  restored  to  the  colonies  ?  The  distress 
of  the  masters  roust  naturally  aggravate 
the  distress  of  the  slaves;  and  any  relief 
to  the  former  would  be  relief  to  both ;  be- 
cause it  would  enable  and  induce  the 
masters  to  co-operate  with  the  govern- 
nuent  at  home  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
their  slaves.  With  respect  to  the  capital 
of  the  proposed  company,  he  believed 
there  were  agency  houses  now  in  England, 
who  employed  nearly  as  large  an  amount 
Upon  these  grounds,  and  without  pledg- 
ing himself  wholly  to  the  support  of  the 
biU|  he  thought  it  ought  to  proceed  to  the 
second  reading.  \ 

Dr.  Lushingion  objected  to  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  the  bill,  and  reminded  the  House 
that  if  they  consented  to  give  this  com- 
pany what  they  now  asked,  it  would  be 
easy  for  them  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Grown  to  become  a  corporation.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  stated.  In 
the  course  of  his  observations,  what  was 
too  well  known ;  namely,  that  the  colonies 
had  been  a  losing  concern  for  some  years 
back ;   and  he  had  no  less  carefully  aln 
stained  from  stating  his  own  opinion,  that 
this  proposed  advance  of  capital  would 
be  enough  to  keep  the  system  alive.    The 
legal  rate  of  interest  on  West-India  pro- 
perty was  now  6  per  cent ;  but,  was  that 
the  rate  at  which  money  was  ever  lent  ? 
Was  not,  in  reality,  the  interest  on  ad- 
vances of  money  by  consignees,  and  the 
insurance  of  the  stores,  nearer  to  10  per 
cent  ?    It  was  said,  that  West-India  pro- 
perty vras  insecure.      True,  it  was  so; 
and  why  i    Because  the  returns  of  the 
esutes  were  insufficient,  and  therefore  ad- 
vances were  never  made  but  under  the 
circumstances,  and  upon  the  terms  he  had 
stated.    And  how  was  the  proposed  com- 
pany to  relieve  this  state  of  things  i    It 
must  be  either  by  raising  the  price  of 
sugar,  or  by  their  becoming  the  holders 
of  the  West-India  estates.    If  they  should 
become  the  holders  of  those  estates,  they 
would,  in  their  character  of  mortgagees, 
be  unable  to  exercise  all  thst  privdege  of 
nianumitting  the  slaves,  which  was  exer- 
cised by  the  proprietors,  and  which  was, 
in  every  point  of  view,  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance.     There  were    oUier    grounds 
upon  which  he  felt  obliged  to  oppose  the 
bill.    Ii  empowered  the  company  to  lend 
money  in  any  part  of  the  gloM ;   there 
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was  DO  limitation  to  the  West  Indies  nor  to 
any  other  colony  [Mr.  Husktaaon  said* 
across  the  uUe,  that  any  persona  mi^t* 
at  present,  lend  money  on  any  security 
they  Uiought  proper].  The  right  boa. 
gentleman  was  quite  correct ;  any  person 
might  do  so;  but  this  company  asked  to 
do  it  under  the  authority  of  pariiament, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  oorporatloB^  Be- 
sides, if  so  much  good  was  to  be  expect- 
ed  from  such  a  measure,  why  had  h  not 
already  been  tried  ?  What  hsd  prevented 
those  gentlemen  who  proposed  to  form 
the  new  company  from  having  made  ad- 
vances? He  objected  particularly  to 
that  clause  in  the  bill,  which,  under  cer« 
tain  circumstances,  would  enable  the  com- 
pany to  hold  the  estates  on  which  they 
were  to  lend  money,  in  mortua  manu, 
until  the  attorney-general  should  file  an 
information,  or  a  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage should  be  decreed  by  a  court  of 
equity.  He  should  certainly  vote  against 
the  further  progress  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton,  after  the  length  to 
which  the  discussion  had  proceeded, 
would,  in  a  few  words,  enter  his  proteat 
against  the  measure,  as  highly  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  slaves.  In  the  first 
place,  by  enhancing  their  value,  it  would 
make  the  chance  of  their  manumission 
more  remote ;  and  in  the  second,  by  plao- 
ing  them  in  the  power— not  of  their  own- 
ers, but— of  persons  who  would  not  have 
the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  inclina- 
tion, to  ffive  them  their  freedom,  it  would 
render  £eir  situation  far  more  hopeless 
than  it  was  at  present.  He  should,  there- 
fore, feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
bill  at  every  possible  opportunity* 

Mr.  fFiknoi  Harton  was  oonvinoed  tlmt 
the  bill  would  be  rather  beneficial  than 
injurious  to  the  slayes.  If  by  any  means 
the  yalue  of  West-India  property  was  in- 
creased, and  if  at  the  same  time  the  slaves 
were  allowed  to  work  out  their  freedom, 
the  increased  value  given  for  their  labour 
would  the  sooner  eiuble  them  to  accom- 
plish their  emancipation.  His  lesmed 
friend  had  contended,  that  the  bill  would 
cause  a  forced  influx  of  capital  into  the 
West-Indies.  Now,  it  would  not  cause 
an  influx,  but  a  transfer  only.  There  was 
no  difference,  as  regarded  toe  qoantil^  of 
capital,  whether  the  mortgagee  of  west- 
India  property  were  in  the  hands  of  indU 
viduals,  or  of  a  corporation;  bol,  if  the 
West-India  proprietors  wore  pressed  upon 
by  the  private  mortgage,  it  might  be  a 
great  relief  to  him  to  be  able  te  tninsfer 
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hit  inorlgip  to  ft  compeinr>  which  coidd 
d€»l  with  him  liberally.  He  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  adopliog  the  principle  of  the  bill ; 
which  was  merely  to  allow  a  company  to 
make  advances  of  money  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  was  now  perfectly' lawful  for  in- 
dividuala  to  make  tnern. 

Mr.  Evttnt  said,  he  felt  it  hit  duty  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  hit  power  in  the 
way  of  the  passing  of  this  bill.  The  sup* 
porters  of  it  professed  to  raise  the  ^ue 
of  WestJndia  property.  He  could  not 
conceive  bow  this  could  be  done,  without 
raising  the  price  of  the  produce ;  unless, 
which  the  projectors  disclaimed,  by  low- 
ering the  duties  on  sugar.  The  bill  gave 
to  a  greater  number  of  persons  in  this 
country,  an  interest  in  the  West«Indta  co« 
lonies,  and  would  thus  render  more  diffi- 
cult any  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  ahives. 

Mr,  Manning  supported  the  bill,  and 
aaidy  that  it  would  only  enable  the  com- 
pany^to  do  collectively,  what  the  members 
of  it  might  now  do  individually. 

Mr.  Syhet  apprehended,  that  the  im- 
mense capital  or  Uie  company,  and  the 
influence  which  it  would  consequently 
procure  them,  would  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain a  monopoly  of  the  market  for  West^ 
India  produce.  The  West-India  mer- 
chants already  possessed  a  monopoly  of 
the  home-market;  there  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  monopoly  within  a  monopoly, 
an  ut^erium  in  mmpmo.  Another  conse* 
quence  of  the  passing  of  the  bill  would  be, 
an  increase  of  tne  quantity  of  sugar ;  which 
could  not,  he  conceived,  be  beneficial  to 
anypartv.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  would  move,  «<  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  six  months." 

The  House  divided:  For  the  second 
readmg  102:  Against  it  Sa 

BcpaAL  ov  THB  AsssssBD  Taxbs.] 

Mr.  Maierfy  rose^  to  bring  forward  his 

motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Assessed 

Taxes.    It  was  Ut  intention,  he  taid^  to 

deal  with  thit  subject  on  Uie  Urgest  pot- 

sible  scale.    He  should  first  take  a  view 

of  the  financial  statement  of  the  chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer,  and  should  then  lay 

befiwe  the  House  hit  own  views  of  tho 

linking  fund,  and  endeavour  to  demon- 

"^(^theabeaidityofoontinningiL  From 

^view  which  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman 

had  taken  of  the  revenue  mid  expenditove 

^  mt  country  lor  the  next  four  Tears,  it 

^arident  that  there  was  no  chance  of 

*'  *^«il.  of  taxatfam  to  any  extent  until 


the  year  1 829.    The  ri^t  hon«  gentleman 
bad  calculated,  from  an  estimate  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  four  years, 
that  we  thould  have  a  balance  for  that 
period  of  4,185,999&     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  htd  not  included  in  thit  etti- 
mate  the  tavingt  which  would  arite  from 
the  reduction  of  the  interett  of  Exche- 
quer billt  from  9d,  to  1^.,  which  would 
amount  to  about  700,000/.  for  the  four 
yeart.    The  ttatement  would  then  tta^d 
thut.    The  turplus  for  four  years  over 
and  above  the  expenditure,  without  re- 
ference to  the  sinking  fund,  would  amount 
to   4,1S5,999/.      The   estimate  of  the 
amount  of  sinking  fund  for  four  yeart 
would  make  a  total  of  21,515,832/.  Now, 
if  he  added  the  tavingt  arising  from  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills  amounting  to  700,000/.  the  total  ba- 
lance of  surplus  over  and  above  expendi- 
ture for  four  years  would  be  26,851 ,8S1/L 
Now,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed 
to  apply  5,000,000/.  to  the  purdiase  of 
unfunded  debt;  the  other  part  of  the  sur- 
plus was  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxa^^ 
tioB— 4n  the  articles  of  rum,  ISOfiOOL ; 
coals,  100,000/.;   wool,  850,000/.;  sUk, 
462,000/.;  making  a  toul  of  1,062,000/. 
There  was  also  the  reduction  of  taxes  on 
law  proceedings ;  but  this  reduction,  the 
right  hon«  gentleman  had  stated,  would 
not  affect  the  financial  statement  which  he 
had  originally  made.    Subseouently,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  dedded,  that  it 
would  be  expedient,  m  order  to  do  justice 
to  tilk*dealert  holding  ttock  in  hsind,  to 
repay  dotiet  to  the  amount  of  SOOfiOOL 
From  thit  ttatement,  it  appeared  that 
there  would  be  an  available  oalance,  over 
thete  four  yeart  in  fiivour  of  the  ttate, 
amounting  to  22,18S,98R;  a  balance 
which  would  be  tufficient  to  relieve  the 
public  from  the  burthen  of  thetaxet  whidi 
no  propoted  to  repeal.    The  amount  of 
available  turphit  in  each  year  would  ha 
5,588,482/.   Having  laid  befiMre  the  Haute 
thit  ttatement  of  tne  financet  of  thecoun* 

5f,  he  trutted  he  thould  tatitQf  the 
oute,  that  if  they  would  forego  thetinkr 
ing  fund,  all  the  taxet  which  prtssedmost 
heavily  on  the  coontry  might  be  renesled* 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  niia  to 
dwell  on  the  arsuments  which  had  been 
brought  forwara,  to  shew  the  benefits  of 
the  smldng  fund,  because,  m  point  of  iict, 
firom  1792  up  to  1819,  there  had  been  no 
sinking  fund  in  this  country.  Of  lata 
yeart,  people  had  grown  wite  enough  to 
beUere,  that  a  tinkmg  fiind  meant  an  ex^ 
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ce»  of  rereoue  o?er  expenditure.  Now,  annually  from  the  people^  andqipropriaiad 
a«  ti)e  public  debt  in  1792  amounted  to  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  would  re- 
upwards  of  200,000,000/.,  and  in  1819,  to  '  deem  fi?e  millions;  but,  in  the.  present 
upwards  of  800,000,000/.,  how  could  any  !  state  of  the  funds,  it  would  redeem  oo 
man  argue,  that  there  had  really  been  a   more.     Now,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 


■inking  fund,  during  s  period  m  which 
there  had  been  an  accumulation  of 
600,000,000/.  of  debt  ?  If  the  country 
had  increased  in  prosperity,  thatprosperity 
must  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  and 
not  to  the  existence  of  a  sinkine  fund 
during  the  period  to  which  he  aUuded. 
In  1819,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  put 
on  taxes  to  the  amount  of  8,000.000/.  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  sinking  fund 
•f  5,000,000/.  Since  that  period,  the  sink- 
ing fund  had  been  operating,  not  indeed 
Co  that  extent,  but  to  an  extent  which  he 
should  presently  state,  up  to  the  5th  Jan- 
uary, 1824.  The!  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  amounted,  on  the  5th 
Jan.  1819,  to  791,867,318/.,  and  the  in- 
terest payable  on  this  nominal  debt, 
amounted  to  29.855,974/.  Taking  this 
interest  at  25  years  purchase,  at  the  rate 
of  value  from  the  price  of  the  funds  of 
that  day,  the  real  money  debt  due  from 
the  country  in  1819,  amounted  to 
788,899,350/.  Since  1819,  we  had  re- 
duced 9,592,174/.,  leaving  the  present 
nominal     amount     of     funded     debt, 


that  the.  maintenance  of  public  credit  re- 
quired this  annual  draught  upon  the  re-< 
sources  of  the  people.    If  public  credit 
was  in  a  tottering  condition,  then,  indeed^  * 
it  might  be  deemed  necessary;   but,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  entireijr 
a  matter  of  expediency ;  and  the  simple 
question  was,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  * 
expedient  to  continue  this  mode  of  re- 
ducing the  national  debt  ?    It  was  a  mat-* 
ter  of  trifling  importance,  as  far  as  the  • 
argument  was   concerned,  whether  this 
sum  of  money  was  sacred,  or  es^pended 
by  the  public    If  it  was  spent  in  articles 
of  con'sumption,  then^  of  course  the  public 
would  lose  the  most ;  but  if  they  applied 
it  to  some  object  of  re-production,  thenthe 
public  would  be  most  materially  bene- 
fitted.   If  a  large  portion  of  this  sum  was 
invested  in.re-producttve  objects,  be  con- 
tended,'that  the  capital  of  the  nation  would 
be  increased  to  a  much  greater  degree  by 
repealing  those  taxes  than  by  continuing 
them,    lie  did  not  mean  to  assert,  that 
the  benefits  which  he  anticipated,  would 
arise  to-day  or  to«morrow ;  but  he  mw&- 


782,275,189/.     The   interest   upon    the   tained,  that  there  was  every  fair  expecta- 


debt  in  1828,  amounted  to  27,689,882/., 
making  a  reductibnof  interest  to  the 
amount  of  1,666,092/.  since  1819.  The 
application  of  the  5,000,000/.  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt,  had  effected  nothing, 
in  comparison  with  the  progressive  im- 
provement which  had  taken-  place  in  the 
eountry,  arising  out  of  the  increase  of 
capital,  and  the  industry  and  talents  of 
the  people.  But,  how  stood  the  money 
▼ahie  at  present?  It  was  do  less  than 
152,176,874^  more  than  it  was  in  1819; 
to  diaunidi  which,  the  sum  of  5,000i00Qf. 
annually  would  be  like  a  drop  of  water 
taken  from  the  sea.  In  pomt  of  fact,  of 
what  oonsequenoe  was  it,  whether  the 
debt  amounted  to  lOOnullions  more,  or 
100  arillions  less,  as  fiir  as  the  public  was 
concerned  ?  It  iras  to  the  interest  of  the 
debt  and  the  reduction  of  it,  that  the 
country  must  look  for  relief.  Now,  he 
happened  to  think,  whether  rightly,  or 
not,  ttgloast  honestly,  that  by  taking  this 
sum  or  five  millions  annually  out  of  the 
pocketo  of  the  people,  we  retarded,  instead 
of  acoeleratinff  the  period,  when  we  might 
arrive  at  aTeductioo.  He  was  perfectly 
iunure»  that  five  millions  of  money  taken 


tion,  if  the  country  continued  in  a  state 
of  peace,  and  capital  should  go  on  accu- 
mulating as  it  had  done,  we  should  arrive 
much  sooner  by  repealing  than  by  con- 
tinuing those  taxes,  at  the  period  when 
we  should  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  in- 
terest of  the  8  per  cents.  The  3  per  cents 
amounted  to  527  millions ;  the  interest  of 
which  was  15,810,000/.    If  we  remained 
al  peace,  there  could  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  government  would  be  enabled,  in 
a  short  time,  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the 
d^r  cents.  Ifthe  interest  were  reduced 
to  2^,  a  saving  of  1,830,000/.  would  be 
eflieoted ;  but  if  it  were  reduced  to  2f ,  the 
saving  would  be  2,635,000/.^He  thouf^t ' 
it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  * 
the  danger  of  trusting  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exdiequer  with  a  large  surplus.    In 
such  a  case,  the  estimates  were  never  cut 
down  so  low  as  they  ought  to  be.    Every 
ooe  knew,  from  his  own  experience,  that, 
when  a  private  individual  possefsedacon- 
siderable  surplus  of  income  o?er  expendi- 
ture, he  becftme  imprudent  and  extrava- 
gant.    Although  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  repealed  part  of  the.  as- 
sessed taxes,  he  believed  the  exptsose  of 
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collactioD  was  greater  now-  than  it  had 
fonnerl  J  been.    Another  proof  of  the  im- 
propriety of  trufting  the  chancellor  of  tbe 
-Sxche«]Qer  with  a  large  tarplua  was  to  be 
foood  in  tbe  improvident  bargain  which 
he  bad  made  respecting  tbe  dead  weight, 
by  which  tbe  coantry  bad  loit2,000,(]m/. 
When  therigbt  bon.  gentleman  had  stated 
that  be  wanted  900,000t  for  churches, 
palaces,  and  pictures,  tbere  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  House  tbat  tbe  wants  of 
the  coantry  had  been  irtfled  with,— >He 
would  now  state  to  the  House  tbe  taxes 
-which  he  propoied  to  repeal.    They  were 
the  bouse  and  window  duties,  the  borte 
-and  agricultural  horse-tax,  the  tax  od  car- 
riages and  carts,  the  tax  on  coachmakers' 
licenses,  the  tax  on  hair-powder  and  ar- 
morial bearings,  tbe  composition  far  the 
above,    &c.,    amounting   altogether    to 
9,560,000/L  a  year.    If  tbe  House  should 
think  proper  to  vote  for  tbe  repeal  of  those 
taxes,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  tbe 
whole  expenseof  collectingthem,  amount- 
ing to  900,000/.,  should  not  also  be  got 
lid  of.    If  the  taxes  should  be  repealed, 
there  could  be  no  pretence  for  retaining 
any  part  of  tbe  expenseof  collecting  them, 
except  for  retired  allowances  to  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  tbat  service.    He 
would  be  tbe  last  man  to  propose  tbat  a 
aerrant  should  be  turned  adrift  without 
reward,  because  bis  services  were  no  long- 
er required.    It  was  not  by  such  paltry 
savings  as  might  be  effected  by  such  a 
proceeding  tbat  tbe  country  would  be  be* 
nefitted.    On  tbe  contrary,  he  thought 
that  men  who  bad  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  lives  m  the  oublic  service, 
should  be  adequately  provided  for,  when 
the  period  of  their  retirement  arrived. 
There  was  no  chance  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
remit  tbe  taxes  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
pealed.   Tbat,  indeed,  was  pretty  evident 
from  what  had  occurred,  shortly  after  tbe 
late  repeal  of  a  portion  of  the  bouse  and 
window  diaties.    At  that  time,  the  com- 
missiooers  of  taxes  sent  letters  to  the  as- 
sessors, directing  them  to  survey  tbe 
houses  in  tlie  district,  and  telling  them, 
that  if  they  tised  their  utmost  diligence, 
and  increased  tbe  amount  of  tbe  returns, 
they  would  be  favourably  recommended 
to  tbe  Treaaory.    This  proceeding  bad 
^i^^^ted  the  utmost  alarm  throughout  the 
^<^*>Atryf  and  representations  poured  in 
upon  government  on  tbe  subject  from  all 
quaiteis.    The  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
V^^  wider  khose  drcumstaocesy  bad 


wisely  put  a  stop  to  the  proposed  survey, 
which  be  declared   was  only  thought  of 
for  tbe  purpose  of  equalizing  the  duties. 
But,  if  there  wss  any  import  in  words,  the 
object  of  the  commissioners  of  taxes  was 
to  increase  and  not  to  equalize  the  duties. 
The  assessed  taxes  must  be  considered  as 
direct  taxes.    But,  bow  would  tbe  House 
receive  a  proposition  for  the  imposition 
of  an  income  or  property,  tax ;  which  was 
the  only  fair  mode  of  direct  taxation? 
Tbe  House,  be  believed,  would  scarcely^ 
allow  such  a  plan  to  be  stated.  The  strong '^ 
feeling  which  prevailed  against  assessea 
taxes  was  o#inff  to  the  inquisitorial  sys« 
tem  by  which  they  were  collected.    The 
whole  of  the  machinery  by  which  they 
were  collected  was  most  oppressive.    In 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  in  which  penal- 
ties were  incurred  on  account  of  not  fill- 
ing up  the  returns,  people  erred,  not  in- 
tentionally, but  from  ignorance.    Poor 
people  were  frequently  dieterred  from  ap- 
pealing against  tne  decision  of  the  collec- 
tors, on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  which 
generally  attended  such  a  proceeding.   It 
might  be  said,  tbat  carriages  were  articles 
of  luxury,  and  therefore  were  proper  ob- 
jects of  taxation.     But,  looking-glasses 
were  quite  as  much  articles  of  luxury  as 
carriages,  and  yet  the  former  did  pay  an 
annual  duty,  whilst   the  latter  did  not. 
The  bon.  member  then  alluded  to  Ireland, 
which  was  relieved  from    the   assessed 
taxes.  In  Irehind,  tbe  taxation  amounted 
to  no  more  than  lOr.  per  bead,  whilst  in 
England  it  amounted  to  S/.  lOf.  per  head« 
Nearly  the  whole  expense  of  Ireland  fell 
upon  the  people  of  England.    This  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  employ- 
ment which  prevailed  in  that  country.  He 
feared  tbat  if  some  mode  of  relieving  tbe 
distresses  of  Ireland  was  not  devised,  she 
would  become  a   dangerous  enemy  to 
England.     The  unfortunate  situation  of 
Ireland  would  induce  her  to  rebel,  and  to 
place  herself  under  the  protection  of  any 
foreign  power  that  appeared  to  sympathize 
with  her  sufferings.     Although  he  pro- 
posed to  repeal  upwards  of  three  millions 
of  taxes,  relief  would  be  afforded  to  tbe 
country  of  nearly  four  millions.     But, 
then,   would  there  be  an  entire  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  3,500,000^  ?     He  thought 
not    It  would  of  course  lose  a  propor^o, 
but  he  thought  it  would  not  be  mor^Ran 
S,000,000L ;  and   this   would  still  leave 
the  countrya  surplus  of  2,500,000{.   This 
repeal  would  produce  increased  consump* 
tiooi  and  many  other  advantages,  besimi 
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tbe  beakh  and  comfort'  to  the.peoploy  by  | 
the  remoral  of  the  wmdow-tax.  He  should 
now  beg  leave  to  propose  the  following 
resolutions  ;—<M.  Tnatitis  expedient,  that 
from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  January 
'1825»  the  duties  now  payable  on  houses 
«nd  windows  should  cease.  2.  That  it  is 
expedient,  that  from  and  after  the  5th 
day  of  January,  lS2Sf  the  duties  on  sen- 
vants,  carriages,  carta,  coadimakers',  li- 
censesi  horses,  mules,  together  with  all 
compositions  for  the  said  duties,  should 
cease.*' 

The  first  resolution  being  put, 
Mr.  Leycester  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
abolish  a  system  which  hadcooyerted  the 
sturdy  squire  into  a  pliant  place-hunter. 
He  looked  upon  the  sinldng  fund  to  be  as 
mischievous  as  the  restrictions  upon  free 
trade.  It  might  be  necessary  for  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  whose  despots  would 
soon  imitate  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  to  adopt  such  a  system;  but  for 
this  country,  whose  resources  and  public 
credit  stood  so  high,  to  persevere  in  its 
continuance  was  absurd  and  mischievous. 
As  to  the  debt,  there  were  two  wa;^8  of 
dealing  with  it.  One  way  was,  to  diminish 
the  debt  itself;  the  other,  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  debtor.  In  neither  of  these 
ways  would  the  keeping  up  of  asinkingfund 
operate.  It  was  an  artificial  proceeding 
altogether  unworthy  of  this  country,  and 
therefore  with  great  satisfaction  he  se- 
conded the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  mover  had  merely  agitated 
the  same  question,  which  had  come  under 
&e  consideration  of  the  Hduse  about  six 
weeks  ago,  upon  a  motion  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster.  Upon 
that  occasion  he  had  stated  the  reasons 
why  he  could  not  consent  to  the  repeal 
,of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  nothing  had 
since  occurred  to  invalidate  those  reasons. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  boo.  member 
for  Westminster  rested  his  motion  were 
precisely  aimilar  to  those  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Abingdon  had  just  advanced 
In  support  of  his  propositions.  The  hon. 
member  for  Westminater,  however,  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  the  House  to 
agree  to  his  proposition,  and  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  efforts  of  the  hon.  mem*' 
bef  |br  Abingdon  should  be  attended  with 
a  happier  result.  He  was  not  quite  accu- 
rate when  he  said  that  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  was  .precisely  t&e  same  as 
that  which  had  been  macto  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster.     The  latter 


hon.  member  had  proposed  the  vepesi  of 
the  house  and  window  duties  onlvt  but 
the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon  wiahed  to 
extend  the  repeal  to  every  other  anide 
constituting  the  assessed  taxes.     If  tbe 
arguments  which  had  been  nsed,  applied 
with  any  strength  against  a  motion  wbicb 
had  for  its  object  a  repeal  of  taxation,  to 
the  amovmt  of  two  millions,  they  ronstap* 
ply  with  greater  force  to  one  whidi  was 
mtended  to  effect  a  repeal  of  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  three  mHlions  and  a  htff.    The 
hon*  member  had  asserted,  that  die  ainb- 
ing  fund,  or,-  more  properly  speaking,  the 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditore,  had 
produced  no  diminution  of  debt*     The 
hon.  member  had  compared  the  amount 
of  the  debt  at  the  present  moment  with 
its  amount  in  1819.    That  was  not  a  fair 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject.    He 
should  have  gone  back  to  1816,  when  a 
surplus  of  revenue  first  existed.    Sioca 
1816»  25,000,00(M.  of  funded  debt  had 
been  redeemed,  together  with  14,500^000(. 
of  unfunded  debt.    This  reduction  had 
been  efected  by  means  of  the  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure^  let  it  be  called 
by  what  name,   or  nickname,  it  might, 
llie  hon.  member  had  also  alluded  to  the 
Exchequer  bills  which,  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1816,  were,  for  great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  52,O82,O00L     They  now  were 
S^,944,(XM.  Besides  this,  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  there  was  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  charge,  for  whidi  th^  were  in- 
debted  to  the  sinking  fund.    He  alluded 
to  the  reduction  of  the  interest;   for 
though -it  might  be  thooffht  that  that  was 
not  referable  to  the  sinkmg  fund,  yet  it 


was  impossible  to  say,  that  the  sinking 
ftind  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  saving ; 
for  had  not  the  sinkine  fund  been  in  ex- 
istence, he  doubted  if  he  would  have  been 
in  the  situation  to  have  allowed  of  the 
operation  takioa  place.  Tbe  hon.  member 
said,  that  by  adopting  his  plan,  it  'would 
give  such  an  elevation  to  the  funds  that 
they  miffht  be  enabled  to-  reduce  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  S  per  cents.  He  (the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  could  not  say 
what  the  pleasure  of  parliamedt  might  fale 
under  the  circimistances  stated*  but  this 
he  knew,  diat  with  the  sinldng  ftind  they 
had  reduced  the  interest  of  tbe  debt 
l,700,0(Xtf.  There  were  many  knowing 
persons  who  were  q>eculating  on  the  ad» 
vance  of  the  S  per  vents  to  par,  and  the 
hon.  member  seemed  to  think  that  a  pro- 
bable result  of  his  plan.  But,  was  the 
existence  of  the  siolung  fond  to  |irecKi4^ 
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tint?  Qa  tiM  contiiaffjr,  wirre  not  Ihe 
fiiods  io  thftl  state  to  lead  to  the  proba. 
bility  of  greater  reductions  ?  He  md  not 
think  the  hoo.  member  had  made  out  a 
Tery  strong  case  against  his  old  friend  the 
sinking  fund.  The  hon.  member  had  told 
the  House,  that  they  had  the  gloomy 
pros|pect«f  no  farther  reduction  or  taxar 
tion  for  the  neal  four  years.  Now,  he 
would  rather  not  deal  in  prospects  either 
gloomy  or  brilliant.  But  he  would  sop- 
pose  last  jwtf  whan  S»200,00tf.  of  taxes 
were  rafloitte^t  ^  hon.  member  might 
have  saidt  *'  Ay»  this  is  all  Tery  weH*  but 
if  you  keep  the  iioking  fund  you  can  re- 
peal no  more  taiua;"  yet  8,200/XXtf.  had 
Deen  repealed^  and  they  were  4Misr  in  the 
altoation  ef  repealing  l^WdfiOQL  more. 
If  the  increasiiq^  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
trj  would  do  wlmt  the  hon.  member  said 
ft  would  iot  he  (thechancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) would  find  himself  in  the  ssme 
situation  as  he  badabeady  been,  when  his 
conduct  would  be  guided  by  the  same 
pciDdplea  aa  hitheito  it  had  ^een.  Every 
principle  that  ha  had  laid  down  mast  lead 
to  the  conelusloA— which  indeed  he  had 
always  expsesaed  in  the  most  unreserved 
inanner«-that  if  a  tax  was  very  high,  in 
proportion  to  the  aalue  of  the  article,  it 
was  perse  a  very  good  thing  to  set  rid  of 
such  tax.  He  hoped,  uieretore,  the 
House  srooU  not  baled  away  by  ihe  state- 
ments of  the  ban.  member,  biat4hat  they 
wouM  refer  to  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  alrMdy  acted«---Ooe  word  oa  the  snb- 
ject  of  the  house-tax.  It  had  -been  re- 
ported to  bun,  that,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,^  the  tax  was  umustfy  and  un- 
equally levied;  houses  or  the  same  size 
and  quality— in  the  same  street,  being 
diftrently  rated.  This  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  in|iHtice»  tboftgh 
BO  one  waa  charged  moie  than  the  law 
allowed ;  and  he  had  conaidersd  that^  on 
a  f«-survey,  the  increase  in  ihe  total 
aaMNint  would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
propoaed  •  geoeial  decrease  of  taxation. 
ta  that  view  he  had  directed  the  ro-sur- 
«ey ;  bat  when  he  heard  that  it  was  cen»» 
phnned  of,  he  gave  direeliona  that  noaur* 
charges  should  be  made. 

Mr.  thtme  said,  the  riglM  ban.  gentieman 
had  asade  aome  observatiaas  whiah  had 
■nich  surprised  hiak  He  hed,0a  a  fonwr 
occasion,  stated  the  redaction  of  debt  to 
be  M,O0O,O0(tf.,  but  he  had  now  advanced 
it  to  99/)0O,O00(.  How  he  had  arrived  at 
that  eoodusion  it  was  impossible  to 
eey.    Tha  aasount  of  sorplos  from  1816 
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op  to  Isst  year,  wss  only  7,000fi00i^  af4 
the  diference  of  figures  must  arise  from 
the  change  of  the  denomination  of  the 
stock.  During  that  period,  also,  we  bad 
been  borroiring  money  on  deferred  annui- 
ties, which  the  right  hon,  gentleman  had 
not  taken  into  the  account.  He  would 
pledge  himself  to  prove,  that  the  assertion 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  thene 
had  been  a  reduction  of  S9  roillionss  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  interest,  was 
entirely  unfounded.  TJie  aggri^ate  of 
the  surjJus  of  the  difierent  years  did  not 
amoont  to  so  much.  It  was,  in  ftct,  a 
very  aoall  sum.  The  right  hon.  geutle- 
Bsan  hoped  that  the  House  would  not  be 
so  inconsistent  as  to  accede  to  the  motion ; 
but  the  House  had  already  sanctioned 
greater  inconsistencies.  They  had  decla- 
red, that  not  a  shilling  of  taxes  could  be 
repealed,  and  yet  the  ri^ht  hon«  gentle- 
man was  now  Uking  credit  to  hiomlf  for 
the  amount  of  taxes  which  had  been  taken 
off.  What  had  taken  place  since  the 
motion  made  by  the  hon.  member  lor 
Westminster?  Since  that  period  the 
table  of  the  House  had  been  covered  with 
petitions,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  those 
taxes ;  and  the  Hoose  was  bound  to  coor 
sider  whether  the  prayer  of  the  people 
could  not  be  complied  with.  Taking  the 
ainking  fund,  which  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
nmn  called  the  surplus  fund,  at  three 
millions,  he  would  ttk,  was  it  fit  that  i^ 
should  be  employed  in  paying  oif  the  three 
per  cents  at  96,  97,  and  98  ?  Could  any 
person  suppose  that  would  be  of  the  same 
utih'ty  as  if  it  were  remitted  from  the 
general  burthen  of  taxation  ?  If  it  were 
considered,  that  the  assessed  taxes  were 
the  iaspediment  to  the  return  of  thousands^ 
or  perh^s  tens  of  Uiousands,  of  persons 
at  present  residing  abroad,  that  alone 
woald  be  saiBcient  to  induce  the  ri^ 
hon.  gentleman  to  repeal  them.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  extend  hja 
liberal  views  on  commercial  subjects  to 
a&ira  of  finance,  be  would  find  that  the 
three  Bullions,  if  left  in  the  pockets  of  the 
peopisw  would  be  prodoctive  of  ten  times 
the  benefit  they  were  of  at  present.  The 
pnblic  credit  atoad  too  high  to  need  enr 
aoch  bolstering  np  as  the  sinkiog-funcL 
Besides,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  eoncem 
to  be  relieved  from  the  expense  of  coHec* 
tion ;  exclusive  of  exactions,  which  never . 
could  be  entirely^  prevented. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygaie  felt  it  his  duty 
to  state  his  reasons,  for  not  voting  for  the 
motion.    He  disliked  the  assessed  taxea 
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mueh  as  any  one.  He  thought  them 
had  ih  principle,  and  odious  in  practice. 
They  brought  the  people  into  constant 
colUsion  wiih  the  government.  They 
harassed  the  country  with  surcharges 
and  appeals.  They  maintained  a  whole 
army  of  assessors,  surveyors,  ins^iectors, 
and  collectors,  and,  unlike  the  indirect 
taxes,  they  interfered  with  the  comfort 
and  retirement  of  every  householder. 
Until  they  were  repealed,  peace  could 
not  be  said  to  have  produced  its  full  effect. 
He  would  venture  to  add,  that  the  country 
was  more  grateful  to  ministers  for  the 
repeal  of  one  half  of  them  last  year,  tlian 
for  any  other  measi^re  of  thetr  govern- 
ment. But  the  House  was  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  sinking  fund.  So  lately 
as  1 8! 9,  they  had,  by  a  large  majority, de- 
clared it  to  be  essential  to  the  public  safe- 
ty. To  the  sinking  fund  we  were  mainly 
indebted  for  the  important  reductions  of 
the  fnterest  of  the  debt.  To  it,  if  honestly 
maintained,  we  might  look  for  a  reduction 
of  the  S  per  cents  at  no  distant  period. 
]3^t  without  this,  he  trusted,  that  by  the 
reductions  just  effected,  the  growing 
increase  of  the  population  and  revenue, 
and  the  utmost  economy  in  every  public 
establishment,  we  might'  reasonably  look 
shortly  to  a  repeal  of  the  most  odious  of 
the  assessed  taxes.  This  object  he  had 
always  had  in  view,  and  had  therefore 
not  been  friendly  in  general  to  the  repeal 
of  indirect  taxation,  firmly  believing  that 
every  such  repeal  placed  at  a  greater 
distance  that  of  the  assessed  taxes;  which 
were  so  odious  to  the  feelings  of  a  free 
and  enlightened  nation. 

Mr.  N»  Calvert  said,  there  was  a 
general  cry  in  the  country  at  present  for 
cheap  labour,  cheap  bread,  and  cheap  ma- 
nufactures, and  he  did  not  know  how 
these  could  be  cheap,  unless  the  things 
which  the  labourer  consumed  were  cheap. 
He  would  therefore  rather  see  the  taxes 
oh  soap,  leather,  and  salt  reduced,  which 
particularly  pressed  on  the  lower  clases, 
than  the  assessed  taxes.  He  therefore 
felt  himself  compelled  to  vote  against 
the  motion. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  would  vote  for 
the  motion  upon  this  principle— that  the 
only  chance  tliere  was  of  driving  ministers 
ID  a  general  repeal  of  taxes,  was  by  voting 
for  the  repeal  of  every  particular  tax  that 
it  might  be  proposed  so  to  deal  with. 

After  a  sliort  reply  from  Mr.  Maberly, 
the  Honsb  divided.     Ayes  78t  Noes  171. 
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Alien  Bill.]  Lord  Holland  said,  he 
had  a  petition  to  present,  from  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  London,  praying  that 
the  Alien  Bill  might  not  pass  into  a  law. 
The  petitioners  apprehended  greater 
danger  from  passing  this  bill  now  than  at 
anjr  former  period ;  for  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proposed  on  pounds 
likely  to  involve  this  country  m  war. 
They  further  objected  to  it,  tbafc  it 
countenanced  the  charge^  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  was  a  party  in  the 
general  conspiracy  of  the  contiDental 
espots  against  freedom. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  on  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  readiog  of  the  Alien 
bill,  rose  to  address  tbeir.loraahipa  on  thai 
meaiure.    He  observed,  thai  the  suf ' 
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•^M  one  which  had  often  been  under  their 
lordtbipe'  consideration,  and  that  it  could 
AOt  be  necessary  now  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  topics  connected  with  the  bill, 
all  the  arguments  for  it  having  already 
been  repeatedly  urged  by  himself  and 
others.  He  was,  however,  so  far  from 
•agreeing  with  the  petitioners,  that  the 
change  of  circumstances  rendered  the 
bill  unnecessary,  that  he  saw  in  tliat  very 
'Change  circumstances  which  afforded  an 
Additional  argument  for  continuing  it.  On 
former  occasions,  when  this  bill  had  been 
before  the  House,  a  great  deal  had  been 
•aid  concerning  the  right  possessed  at 
common  law  by  the  Crown,  to  remove 
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which  remained  was,  whether  there  exist- 
ed sufficient  reason  for  renewing  the  bill 
in  1821'  ?  And  he  was  perPectly  willing  to 
allow,  that  if  be  could  not  show  that  it 
was  of  importance  to  the  public  interest 
that  the  measure  should  be  continued,  ft 
ought  not  to  pass.  The  bill,  he  could 
assure  their  lordships,  was  not  introduced, 
as  had  been  asserted,  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  foreign  powers.  It  was  in- 
troduced solely  for  British  objects  and 
British  interests*  If  he  did  not  fully 
establish  this,  he  felt  that  he  should  not 
lay  a  sufficient  ground  for  adopting  the 
measure.  Their  lordships  had  lived  and 
still  did  live  in  a  time  when  there  pre- 


ments.  They  existed  m  an  age  of 
revolutions,  when  every  country  around 
them  bad  been  more  or  less  convulsed, 
and  when  those  convulsions  had  grown 
out  of  opinions  propagated  within  their 
own  memories,  and  which  extended  into 


Aliens  out  of  the  country.  In  his  judgment    vailed  a  great  desire  for  political  experi* 

fae  had  never  met  with  any  argument  -        '^* 

which    refuted    that  in    favour    of  the 

common' Is w  right  of  the    Crown.    He 
^therefore  remained  conviticed   that    the 
Crown  possessed  the  right  of  sending,  not 
<onIy  alien  eneinies,  but  all  other  aliens  at 
any  time  out  of  the  country.     This,  how-  '  countries  where  no  revolutiun  had  been 
ever,  could  only  be  done  in  a  very  clumsy    experienced.    It  was  surely  the  duty  of 
waj^»  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  the  prero-    government  to  guard  against  the  danger 
gative*  If  it  was  to  be  done  by  indictment,  I  arising    from    such    opinions;  and    the 
•or  any  other  circuitous  mode,  the  requi-  |  nature  of  tlie  danger  to  be  apprehended 
site  promptitude  could   not  be  obtained. !  by  certain  states  had  been  fully  admitted 
Hence  a  legislative  manceuvre  was  neces-  I'by  a  noble  baron,  .who  had  described  the 
aary  to  regulate  the  manner  of  exercising  '  contest  for  political  reform  now  going  on, 
the  right  which  was  vested  in  the  Crown.  ,  to  be  similar  to  that,  which  two  centuries 
Ic  waa  on  this  ground  that  the  original ,  ago  took  place  for  a  religious  reformation. 
Alien  bill  was  passed  in  1792.    It  was  ,  If,  after  having  witnessed  all  the  convul- 
introduced,  not  in  a  time  of  war,  but    sioos  which  the  propagation  of  revolulion- 
duriDg  peace,  and  when  there  prevailed  '  ary  opinions  had  produced  in  Europe  ;  if, 
an  aoxious  desire  for  the  preservation  of  after  having  seen  the  country  engaged  for 
peace.     He  was,  bowever,  ready  to  admit ;  twenty«one  years  in  a  mostaiduous  war, 
(hat  there  existed  then  special  circum-    in  consequence  of  those  opinions ;  and  if, 
atancea  which  did  not  exist  at  presenti '  after   lookins  back  at  all  the    dangers 
jind  which  might  be  thought  to  afford    through  which  the  country  had  passed,  he 
some  addition  j  argument  in  its  favour :    were  one  of  those  who  still  fear<^  the 
but,  in  the  main  point,  the  cases  were   effects  of  such  doctrines,  he  confessed  he 
alike.    The  original  bill  waa  introduced  \  should  not  feel  particularly  ashamed  on 
io  prevent  the  mischief  apprehended  from    that  account.     Such  a  feeling  was  one 
revolutionary  principles.    The  object  then  ,  which  would  prevail  among  men  from  an 
m^  to  prevent  the  same  evil  which  was  |  anxious  wish  for  the  preiicrvation  of  the 
inteoded  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  i  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  security  of 

f resent  bill.  It  was  continued  after  iheir  families.  On  the  advantage  of  pre- 
raooe,  the  country  against  which  the  serving  the  peace  of  the  country  there 
measure  waa  principally  directed,  declared  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Upon 
war  againat  England,  when  it  might  be    that  subject  he  miglit  quote  not  only  the 


aaid  to  have  been  less  necessary ;  because, 
'  whether  the  Crown  had  or  had  not  the 
.right  of  removing  aliens  generally,  it 
certainly  possessed  that  of  expelling  alien 
.enemies,  or  of  making  them  prisoners  of 
*7^*  if. the  latter  course  should  be  pre- 
.ferred.  Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
«^>ngin  of  the  measttre,  the  sole  question 


opinions  of  the  friends  of  high  monarchical 
doctrines,  but  of  those  who  were  quoted 
as  the  advocates  of  popular  principles  and 
vindicators  of  the  righu  of  mankind.  He 
remembered  a  right  hon.  gentleman, 
whose  opinion  the  noble  baron  opposite 
would  respect,  having,  on  the  question  of 
peacCi  made  a  very  remarkable  quotation 
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•*«  quotatioD  wbiob  he  repeated  on  more 
than  one  occasiou.    U  was  **  iniquissimam 
paceoBt  justitsimo  bello  antefero."     For 
h\$  owB  part,  he  was  not  disposed  le  go 
quite  so  far,  though  he  would  make  great 
•acrifices  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  not  less  to  guard  against  those  revo- 
luiioDary   principles    which    had   been 
productive  of  so  much  evil.    With  respect 
til  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  in 
the  afiairs  of  any  state   no  person  more 
condemned  it  than  he  did.  •  But,  why  did 
be  so  condemn  it  ?  Upon  the  same  ground 
on  which  he  had  condemned  the  preten- 
sions of  the  convention  of  France.    His 
disapprobation    was    (bunded    on     the 
general  principle*  that  every  country  wse 
the  sole  judge  of  its  own  concerns;  but  k 
did  not  follow  that  governments  were  not 
to  take  precautions  against  the  dangens 
they  might  have  to  apprehend  from  the 
influence  of  opinionsr  or  other  circiKD- 
stexicei.    With  these  feelings,  and  consi- 
dering that  their  lordships  lived  in  tiroes 
in  which,  from  what  had  passed,  they, 
might  expea  to  see  attempts  at  revolution 
•made  in  other  countries,  whether  with 
■access  or  not,  lie  could  not  think  that 
he  was  wrong  in  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  tending  to  secure  both  external 
and  internal  peace.    There  had  been  no 
instance,    since    179S    to    the    present 
jQoment,  of  any  revolutionary  convulsion, 
in  which  the  unsuccessful  party  did  not 
4oek  to  this  country  as  a  place  of  refuge  ; 
and  sorry  should  he  be  to  see  that  refuge 
refused.    But    their  lordships  roust  be 
aware  thai,  m consequence ormaintaining 
thin  principle  of  hospitality,  a  pretext  was 
afforded   lor  applications    from    foreign 
powers.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  1802,  when  a  sweeping  demand  was 
made  by  a  foreign  government,  which  was 
Tesfstea  aa  all  such  demands  ought  to  be. 
There  was,  then,  nothing  in  the  present 
measure,  which    could    induce    parsons 
desirous  of  taking  refuge  in  this  country  to 
suppose   that   the  righu   of  hospitality 
ivould  be  denied  them;  but  st  the  aaroe 
time  it  was  necessary  to  uke  caiv  that 
those  individuals  should  not  be  permitted 
to  make  this  country  a  focus  of  conspiracy 
and  revolt  against  foreign  governments. 
The  aliens  well  knew  the  situation    in 
which  the  government  of  this  country 
stood:  they  were  aware,  that  from  the 
control  which  public  opinion  exercised  in 
this  country,  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
being  vexatious!?  arrMed,  or  in  any  way 
ui^tmly  dealt  with ;  but  if  they  paiitstad 
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b  making  this  eamftry  ttw 
mcies,  it  was  fit.  iMt  the 
should  have  the  power  of  removing  .tbam 
—it  was  fit  that  means  should  be  aMofdad 
to  prevent  the  aets  of  individuala  from 
compromising  the  peace  of  the  cdubcij. 
The  fair  question  for  every  nan  to  put  ao 
the   bill    was,   whether   there  waa  any 
danger  of  the  power  it  granted  being 
abused?  or  whether  the  advaala^ea  of 
the  measure  ware  not  mom  thaaeqaiwaient 
to  that  danger  ?  There  the  whale  qiiami  on 
stood ;  and  there  be  was  disposed  to  leave 
it.    The  argument  for  the  hM  waa,  ut 
his  mind,  very  mach  fortified  by  wAmt  bad 
passed  elsewhere  and  ooenrrancaa  wbsch 
had  taken  place  with  respect  sa  mattam 
not  remotely  connected  with  die  objeass 
of  this  measure.    He  never  would  say 
that  in  this  country  every  peiaosi  was 
not  entitled  to  held  his  owaopianaaa  to 
'what  was  going  on  in  other  pasta  of  the 
world ;  but,  at  the  same  time^  ba  area  not 
one  of  those  who  when  the  govenuoeiit  of 
this  country  was  neutral,  tbougbi^t^aMov- 
^le  for  any  portion  of  the  people  of  iImb 
country  to  take  a  hostile  part  againat  ene 
of  the  contending  parties;  or  tbat  i%  waa 
Justifiable  for  any  persona  in  thiaeoaiilry 
to  assist  a  party  in  another  against  its 
government.    If,  however,  any  thing  ef 
this  kind  had  taken  place,  that  dream- 
stance  afforded  an  additionel  senaan-  far 
adopting  the  present  meaaara.    Is  was 
sorely   desirable    that    the   gmsinmmt 
should  not  be  pkead  ia  such  a  siieBtJaa 
with  reepect  to  other  powers^  nas  oriy 
oa  account  ef  its  own  eubjects,  bist  eo 
acoouot  of  the  subjects  of  other  stasas. 
He  called  for  the  aseeal  of  their  lordship 
to  the  bill,  solely  on  the  grooade   ef 
British  interests  and    British  ascaii^; 
amang  which  the  praservatioe  of  peaee, 
and  tlie  mainteaadce  of  good  fluta  wish 
other  powers,  w^ere  the  mom  iaspersaat. 
But,  how  was  neace  and  gpod  fiMlk  ta  ba 
maintained,  is  the  M^tameM  did  aet 
possem  ihe  meana  m  putting  doam  sbe 
machinations  carried  oa  by  eeenaagaiast 
fbreian  states  i  Mioisten  had  bami  ae- 
cused  of  wishing  to  posmss  aa  avbitrsey 
authority;   but  ihey    had   no   deainelo 
exereise  a  power  which  coald  net  firil  lo 
embarrass.them.    If  ihey  coaeuhsd  tMr 
own  feeling  and  their  owa  conmnknee, 
they  wouki  rather  be  withaaS  it ;  but  tbey 
could  not,  consistenily  with  their  detv, 
deprive  themselvm  of  the  power  of  eheeli- 
ing  the  machinations  and   eenepiraeiis 
whidi  might  ba  carried  oa  by  alieeeie  this 
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tmaMj.  Thh  was  tSl  lh«t  ww  mSM ; 
•nd  «ke  pow€r  Dtcetsarj  for  tbit  purpose, 
ha  cmtmited^  hftd»  bj  ibe  coostitutioo, 
belonged  to  th«  Crowm  io  ell  timcfl ;  but  if 
it  bad  not*  ic  ou^bt*  Tb«  only  solid  ob- 
jaalioo  mbkh  hud  c^cr  be«n  ui^ed  agEinst 
Cha  meaaara  arauJd  bo  dona  away  by  tbe 
piaacnt  bill.  Maay  alieaa  wbo  had  coniQ^ 
'  lo  tbia  eamitfy  had  eatUed  in  biMineat,  or 
lived  for  ao  long  a  lime  in  it,  that  they 
daaarved  im  aoase  nieas«#e  to  be  treated 
aa  avbieoti.  It  way  therefore  intended, 
tiiai  the  WU  tlwiild  not  apply  to  any 
parton  who  had  lived  aovea  yeaia  ki  Ibe 
wmtad  Uagdom,  Thna,  iha  only  reaao»- 
abl#  objection  lo  which  the  bitt  waa  liable 
mm  longer  cxialai.  The  noble  lord  can- 
dodad  by  aiaviag,  ^  that  tbe  bfll  be  aasr 
rand  a  second  txne. " 

Eflil  Crnifvfiiof  appoaed  rba  motion^  on 

tha  grataod,  that  to  make  aliens  mliject 

to  asy  •iherlaws  than  those  which  appli^ 

ad  to  namral-bom  aabjecu  waa  anjust. 

HeconciMTed  with  the  Lard  Mayor  and 

CaimnaB  Cooacil  in  thinking  tbe  bill  high- 

ly  anconttitaiionsl.     £normoQa  as   the 

power  given  by  the  bill  was,  he  did  not 

nracb  apprehend  that  it  weald  be  abaaed ; 

bat,  however  mildly  it  might  be  exercised, 

it  oqgfat  act  to  be  granted.     What  he 

above  all  objected  to  waa,  the  motive  for 

iotrodoeiv  tbe  bill.     It  could  not   bo 

doubted,  that  it  was  brought  forward  in 

eaaaaqoaace  of  an  underscaodiag  between 

hia  majeatj^V  aMniaters  and  certain  foreign 

govavnaoenta.    He  had,  cm  tome  fbrmer 

oocaabMis,  aapported  an  alien  Mllv  because 

ha  aonceived,  that  the  peace  of  Europe 

oould  not  be  coo<olidated  aithoot  iome 

waaaofa  of  the  Irtnd.    liia  opialon  had 

been   altered   with  the  akered  aircimr- 

aiancA.    The  dangers  that  were  iie%^  to 

be   apptahanded    were  dangera  «pat  to 

aovweigos  but  to  their   su<^ects.    The 

coaapiraciea  which  were  now  lormed  wet^ 

not  Coaapiracies  against  legitimategovern- 

mem,  but  ai^ainst  civil  freedom.    Sealns 

this,  he  could  not  support  thapraaenr  bin. 

In  eoaiplf ance  with  the  peliey  of  ftreign 

powersi    we  had,  eigliteen  months  ago, 

fOna  {be  lani^th  of  advising  the  Spanlarda 

to  make  a  change  in  their  constitution— 

idvioa  which,  if  It  had  been  followed, 

^N»ald  ha^o  Involved  the  persons  at  the 

^tad  of    the   Spaniah    government    in 

l^v^trievaUe   ruia    and    dngrace.      Re 

'^a  waa  ^againat  the  interference  of  this 

ff*^«rnmeotwith  that  of  any  other  state ; 

k  '  ^'  ^  "^^^^  reaaan  he  would  reant 

the  claims  of  -fbieigB  powera  to  ioterfti^ 
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iritb  ui.  It  had  indeed  been  in  defebaa 
of  the  measure,  and  as  a  means  of  disarm- 
ing the  repugnance  of  their  lordahips  to 
its  enactment,  that  the  powers  which  it 
had  given  to  aoinisters  had  never  beeo 
abused.  But,  ita  very  existence  waa  a 
general  abuae,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
oppose  the  bill  by  every  meana  in  hia 
pawer* 

Tbe  Earl  of  Darafey  said,  that  he  had 
on  former  ocoaaiona  supported  an  alien  bill 
as  a  war  measure,  bat  he  now  gave  it  hia 
decided  reprobation.  It  was  dis^raceAd 
toctmtiraie  a  mcaaura  of  thia  kind  one 
day  b^and  a  clear  and  weU«proved  no* 
oesaity.  While  Iteflbred  nosecurity  or  pro* 
ceciioa  to  tbe  country,  it  alarmed  fo* 
reigners  who  might  be  attracted  to  our 
ahorea,  and  justified  foreign  governmenta 
in  their  injurious  treataient  of  British  aub^ 
jecta.  He  could  name  a  foreigner  who 
hadfiieDchi  and  cannexioni  ia  England^ 
and  who  being  invited  to  come  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  replied,  "  I  shall  never  see 
England  so  long  as  your  alien  act  exists.** 
He  rose,  however,  not  to  oppose  the  biU 
by  arguments,  but  to  ask  of  ministera, 
whether  a  pledge  would  be  given  that  it 
would  not  be  renewed  after  the  cod  of  two 
years  ?  There  seemed  to  him  to  bo  np 
danger  to  the  peace  and  t^ani^uillity  of 
Europe,  from  the  most  anreatncted  ad* 
mission  of  foreigners  into  thia  country. 
Suppose  among  their  aooibers  there 
should  exist  some  oersooa  dSspoaed  to 
enter  into  conspiracies  against  the  peace 
of  the  sutes  they  had  left,  could  set 
fflioiscerB  suppress  their  attempta  withpitt 
aa  alien  bill  ?  In  such  extreme^  caaea, 
could  not  the  government  act  od  ita  own 
respoasibilrty,  and  trust  to  parliament  for 
an  kidamniiy  >  Woiild  it  not  bo  bet- 
ter to  make  auch  inatancea  aa  axoe^ 
tion  to  the  general  law,  than  to  legishaa 
for  such  exceptions,  and  on  aooaunt  ef 
tlMi  possible  arrhral  of  a  few  turbul^t 
forefaners,  to  eatabKah  the  character  of 
«  BiTtannoa  hospiUbus  fefVk,"  by  aiihjaot* 
iog  all  ibreignars  indiscriminately  to  a^ 
pmienaioa,  inconvenience,  and  vexatioau 
The  noble  earl  concluded  by  ttating,  that 
bo  wouM  oppoae  tbe  bill. 

Lord  CaUhorpe  aaid,  he  bad  oppeaed 
the  Alien  biA  on  former  occasiona.  He 
did  not  do  so  because  he  waa  afVaid  that 
its  powers  would  be  vexatioosly  exercised 
but  because  he  saw  no  ground  for  their 
exerdae  at  all.  In  this  country,  every 
proceeding  of  the  govenuaent  was  so  c^an 
H  pobife  £iRBadfersioo,  and  every  pre— 
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gative  of  the  Crown  so  controlled  by  pab- 
Kc  opinion,  that  no  minister,   however  in 
elined  to  abuse  his  trust,  could  do  it  with 
impunity.     The  individuals  to  whom  the 
powers  of  the  bill  had  been  intrusted,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  feel  any  ap* 
prehension  from  them  on  former  occasions 
when  he  opposed  it ;  but  he  opposed  it,  be- 
cause there  did  appear  then  to  exist  such  a 
degree  of  misunderstanding  between  this 
country  and  foreign  states,  that  if  an  alien 
act  was  intrusted  to  ministers,  we  might 
embroil   ourselves  with  the  government 
of  those  states,  if  we  refused  to  execute  it 
in  their  favour,  by  declining  to  remove 
from  England  any  individuius  obnoxious 
to  their  displeasure.     This  objection  with 
faim  would  exist  still,  if  the  same  princi- 
ples presided  in  the  direction  of  our  policy. 
But,  a  great  change  had  of  late  been'  pro- 
duced in  this  department.     Our  foreign 
secretary  had  pursued  ~  British    objects. 
Foreign  powers  had  been  made  aware  of 
this    alteration,  and  were   therefore  not 
liJcely   to  require  compliances    from    us 
which  we  might  be  bound  to  refuse,  or 
that    would  disturb  the  harmony  which 
prevailed  between  us  and  them.      The 
powers  of  the  bill    might  therefore    be 
granted    to    government,    aa    a    means 
of  enabling    it    to  protect  from    distur* 
banco  the  tranquillity  of  allied  states,  by 
checking  conspiracies  against  them  in  this  ; 
while  those  states  having  been  now  made 
acquainted    with  the  difference  between 
our  policy  and  theirs,  could  not  be  sup- 
:posed  to  prefer  claims  that  might  lead  to 
any  misunderstanding.    By  allowing  mi- 
jiisters    to   yield  to    foreign  powers  on 
friendly  representations  being  made,  we 
best  consulted  our  own  peace  and    the 
tranquillity  of   Europe.      He  therefore 
would  vote  for  the  bill ;  though  he  would 
not  have  done  so  if  our  foreign  policy  had 
Bot  been  changed. 

V  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  he  was 
curious  to  know  what  could  be  the  ground 
4)f  the  change  in  the  noble  lord's  opinion. 
•The  noble  lord  seemed  to  begin  his  ap- 
|)robation  of  the  measure,  at  the  very  time 
when  ministers  themselves  proposed  to 
abandon  it.  The  noble  lord  had  stated, 
that  ministers  had  now  become  more  libe- 
ral, and  Chat  they  allowed  no  foreign 
power  to  interfere  in  our  domestic  policy ; 
out  when  was  a  pretence  of  this  kind 
wanting  ?  on  what  former  occasion,  when 
tberenewalofthe Aien^bill  was  proposed, 
were  not  the  same  statements  made  ?  If 
had  been  said,  that  the  power  given  (o 
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ministers  by  this  bili  would  indace  foce%n 
powers  to  act  better  by  their  own  subjects* 
If  so,  the  measure  should  not  only  have 
his  support  now,  but  always.     The  noUe 
earl  opposite  had  stated,  that  principles 
of  revolution  were  abroad.    If  so,  could 
this  bill  check  or  eradicate  them  ?    Could 
the  presence    of  foreigners .  give    effect 
to  revolutionary  principles^n  tliis  country? 
No.     Those  principles,  so  far  aa  they  ac- 
tuated the  people  of  this  country,  bed  a 
British  origin.    If  there  existed  danger, 
therefore,  from  this  source,  an  alien  bill 
afforded  no  security.  Ministers  had  taken 
credit  to  themselves,  for  mitigating  the 
present  measure,  by  excepting   frona  its 
operation  persons  who  had  resided  aeren 
years  in  Englsnd ;  but  the  clause  was  so 
indefinite,  thst  persons  who  had  resided 
nearly  all  their  lives  here  might  still  be 
subject  to  its  operation,  if  they  had  been 
absent  only  a  few  days  before  tbe^passincr 
of  the  bill.    Why  fix  upon  seven  years? 
Was  an  apprenticeship  necessary  to  good 
order  ana  peaceable  conduct,  as  to  the 
trade  of  making  shoes  ?    Why  not  give  a 
settlement  from  marriage  ?    Wss  a  man 
after  this  to  be  liable  to  be  torq  from  bia 
wife  and  children  who  were  British  aub- 
jects.  and  who  might  remain  in  England 
while  he  was  ordered  out  of  it  ?    The 
noble  earl  concluded  by  oppoaiag   the 
bill. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  expressed  bit 
surprise  that  nbble  lords  should  call  upoa 
the  government  to  pledge  itself  to  dispense 
with  a  measure  after  the  present  period, 
when  it  was  impossible  thst  they  could 
foresee  the  circumstances  that  might  oo* 
cur.    He  would  support  the  measure  be^ 
fore  the  House  on  three  grounds;  Brat,  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  at  home  r 
second,  on  account  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  countries  ;  and  thirdly,  to  prevent 
those    disturbances    in   other   countries 
which  ultimately,  though  not  immediately 
might  involve  us  in  war.     He  could  not 
conceive  how  governments  could  be  at 
peace,  while  their  subjects  were  at  war- 
how  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  could 
be  at  open  hostility  with  the  Grand  Seig- 
nor,  while  government  professed  itself  a 
friend  and  ally.    The  bill  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  country   to  be,  what  he 
trusted  it  always  would  be,  a  refuge  for 
nil  persons,  whatever  their  opinions  might 
be,    who  were  driven  out  of  their  own 
country ;  and  so  far  from  the  bill   being 
injurious  to  foreigners,  it  was,  in  his^opi* 
nioni  their  best  protection. 
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Lord  HoUtmd  aaid,  the  noble  mover  had 
begun  hit  speech  by  observing,  that  this 
law  had  been  so  often  under  dtscuMion» 
that  little  could  be  aaid,  either  for  or 
against  it,  that  had  not  been  repeatedly 
urged.     It  was,  indeed,  irksome  to  travel 
over  ground  'so  perfectly  beaten;    and 
Cherefore  he  should  not  trouble  their  lord- 
ships with  the  many  objections  that,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  had  been  urged 
against  this  bill.  But,  when  he  considered 
that  the  noble  earl  who  had  just  sat  down 
bad  laid  down  grounds,  new,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  grounds  on  which  the  bill 
irSM  originally  introduced,  he  did  think 
that  it  became  him  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  thereto.    That  there  was 
such  diffisrence,  the  noble  mover  roust  be 
aware,  as  he  had  alluded  to  the  origin  of 
the  measure.    It  was,  indeed,  not  so  old 
in  our  Statute-book;  it  ran  not  beyond 
the  memory  of  man;  it  was  in  1792  that 
the   bill  was  brought  in,  and  their  lord- 
ahipa  would  mark  the  presmble  of  it ;  and 
observe,  that  even  in  those  times  of  pas- 
aion,  it  was  stated,  that  there  existed  an 
imperious  necessity;    it  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  aliens 
retorting  hither,  much  danger  might  arise 
to  the  tranquillity  of  this  country.    Soon 
after  the  bill  wss  passed,  war  took  place, 
and  the  bill  was  continued.     However, 
then  came  the  peace  which  was  signed  by 
the  noble  lord  opposite ;  and  the  bill  was 
then  continued  on  the  grounds  (judging 
from  the  speeches  of  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site) that  it  was  necessary  to  possess  the 
power  of  excluding  aliens,  in  order  to  pos* 
aeaa  a  summary  mode  of  preventing  their 
revolutionary  operations  from  destroying 
the  tranquillitjr  of  this  country.  But  he  had 
better  authority  for  what  he  stated  than 
any  speech.    There  was  then  a  consider- 
able number  of  aliens  in  this  country,  who 
were  bnstile  to  the  government  of  France. 
with  which  we  were  then  at  peace ;  but 
we  were  suspected  by  that  government  of 
being  favourable  to  the  principles  of  those 
jicrsons.     They  were  verv  active  here, 
and  published  some  pamphlets,  which  he 
bdieved  every  candid    man   would  ac- 
knowledge  contained  instigations  to  as- 
•assination  and  murder.  ,  M.  Otto  remon- 
strated upon  it,  and  the  noble  earl  oppo* 
aite  answered  as  became  a  British  minister 
*— **  Yoo  may  prosecute  them    in    the 
courts  of  law  of  this  country.'*    Much 
^^•spondeoce  took  place,  and  at  last 
M-  Otto  aaid^  «<  But  you  have  an  alien  act, 
under  which  you  may  proceed  more  sum* 


,  marrily;''  and  the  moment  he  gave  a  hint 
I  of  a  foreign  power  going  snacks  in  an  act 
'  of  parliament,  the  noble  lord  left  his  little 
nag,  and  instantly  mounted  his  war-horse, 
and  began  prancing,  and  curvetting  in  the 
most  mrious  manner  possible ;    and  yet 
the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  talked  of 
this  bill  as  being  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  with  foreign  countries* 
He  would  first  read  the  complaint  of  M. 
Otto,  and  afterwards  the  answer  of  the 
noble  earl  opposite:—"  Whatever  may  be 
the  protection  which  the  English  laws 
afford  to  native  writers,  and  to  other  sub- 
jects of  hu  majesty,  the  French  govern- 
ment knows  that  foreigners  do  not  here 
enjoy  the  same  protection,  and  tbat  the 
law,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Alien  act» 
gives  the  ministry  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty an  authority  which  it  ha»  often  exer- 
cised against  foreigners,  whose  residence 
was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.   The  first  clause  o^this  act  states 
expressly,  that  any  order  in  council  which 
requires  a  foreigner  to  quit  the  kingdom 
shall  be  executed,  under  pain  of  imprison* 
ment  and  transportation.    There  exists, 
therefore,  in  the  ministry  a  legal  and  suf-« 
ficient  power  to  restrain  foreigners,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  courts  of  law ;  and 
the  French  government,  which  offers,  on 
this  point,  a  perfect  reciprocity,  thinks  it 
gives  a  new  proof  of  iu  pacific  intentions, 
by  demanding,"that  those  persons  may  be 
sent  away,  whose  machinations  uniformly 
tend  to  sow  discord  between  the    two 
lieople.**    To  this  the  noble  lord  had  an- 
swered, that  **  his  Majesty's  government 
never  would,  in  consequence  of  any  repre- 
sentation or  any  roenance  from  a.  foreign 
power,  make  any  concession  which  could 
in  the  smallest  degree  be  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  secured  by  the 
constitution,  and  so  justly  dear  to  e^ery 
British  subject."     The  noble  earl  went  on 
to  state — **  With  respect  to  the  distinction 
which  appeared  to  be  drawn  in  M.  Otto's 
note,  between  the  publications  of  British 
subjects  and  those  of  foreigners,  and  the 
power  which  his  Majesty  is  supposed  to 
have  in  consequence  of  the  Alien  act,  of 
sending  foreigners  out  of  bis  dominions, 
it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  pro* 
visions  of  that  act  were  made  for  the  our- 
pose  of  preventing  the  residence  or  fo» 
reigoers,  whose  numbers  and  principica 
had  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  internal 
peace  of  his  own  dominions,  and  whom  the 
safety  of  those  dominions  might  require, 
in  many  iostaocesi  to  be  lemoved,  even  if 
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Ibair  aelaal  eondiiot  iiad  not  acpotedthaoi 
to  pwiwhmeiit  by  law.  It  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  bo  a  warrantablo  applieatioo 
of  such  a  law  to  ex^rt  ka  powera  in  iho 
catea  of  iadividuaby  auch  an  thoae  cyf  whom 
complaint  ia  now  made,  and  particularly 
at  they  are  liable  to  be  proaeeuted  under 
the  law  of  the  loodi  is  Kke  manner  as 
othera  bava  been  in  ainular  caaea«  at  the 
isBtanoe  aad  open  the  oomplaiat  of  ftreiga 
goternmante.*^  The  noble  carl,  tlwHoiisa 
woofld  obsarvoy  spumed  at  the  Idea  of 
asalDiog  the  law  subservient  to  the  pur* 
pose  Si  sending  IbreigBen  out  of  die 
eoufilry,  at  the  representation  ti  a  foneign 
■imstor.-^oweTer,  another  war  broSa 
ant,  a«id  the  next  Alien  bHl  had  sueh  a 
meagre  oad  slender  preamMe,  that  nothing 
9eorcefy  eoald  be  gathered  ^om  it  as  to 
the  groands  •f  enactment,  and  the  noble 
viscount  (Sidraouth|,  than  seeeetarj  of 
imile^  was  Mrtioalariy  cautaoiM  of  giving 
any  porutcm  gromids  as  a  reason  for  the 
bill:  indeed  he  disclaioMd  anything  of 
that  aort.  The  biH  was  then,  as  now,  for 
purjposes  purely  British,  and  the  making 
the  4Mli  an  ancillary,  or  band-maid,  to 
femgn  powfrs^  was  apofaen  of  with  bo- 
eommg  repmbatlon.  He  wished  that  sen- 
Itaent  wene  still  felt,  and  he  should  then 
wat  despair  of  voting  with  those  noble 
lords  tbie  aight  in  a  majority  against  the 
biH.  The  noble  earl  who  sppke  last,  had 
stated  three  objeeU  of  this  bill ;  but  ha 
opuld  not  foHow  him  in  his  distinctions. 
One  of  Che  objects  he  bad  foffotten,  but 
it  onpeaned  to  him,  that  they  all  merged 
in  thi8-<Hiamely,  that  it  was  a  British  oh* 
joot  to  preserve  peaoet  and  the  cctly  way 
ta  atiaini;liis  British  object  was,  it  seem- 
ed, by  aending  persons  out  of  the  country. 
Kow,  as  fer  as  eaperiance  went,  that  was 
Maiftod  •;  >iisr,  when  was  this  infallible  pre- 
ventive of  war  first  diseovered  ?  Why, 
this  happy  jewel  was  discovered  m  tia»e  of 
peace;  it  was  passed  in  December,  1792; 
and  la  the  following  month  commenced 
tlie  most  bloody,  expensive,  aad  longest 
war  In  whioh  this  country  was  ever  en- 
gaged 1  This  reminded  him  af  the  disco- 
very made  by  the  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
aaek  the  other  night ;  namely,  that  until 
the  time  of  lard  Hardwieke  we  had  no  law 
relating  to  tnarriage.  So,  according  to 
the  Bcble  lord  pitvy  aeal,  this  country 
was  tmable  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
pMoa  and  amity  until  the  discovery  of 
this  measure,  'juat  three  weeks  before  the 
hraaUn^  oot  of  the  war  of  the  Fi^nch 
Ic^hiucii.    tke  noble  aarl  silio^apoiEC 
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laal,.had  apokan  of  the  noble  leads  on  hia 
(Ivd  H.'a)  sMe  cf  the  House,  aa  bang 
anenries  of  peaee.  To  that  bo  woyld  onily 
say,  tliat  he  sdtt  thoogbt,  if  onotfacr  line 
had  been  taken  on  the  occaiion  to  which 
the  noble  eari  alluded,  the  peace  of  Euiope 
would  have  been  anore  peisasaaent  and 
amw  than  it  waa  at  prpsnar  But,  to  i^ 
tarn  ta  thU  new^fooad  pneservativc  of 
mBatse.  He  woidd  ask,  what  waa  tka 
longest  period  of  peace  that  this  eoantry 
had  eaar  enjoyed?  He4ielievadit  waa  ia 
Ilia  thne  laf  JaaMS  let.  What  waa  there 
reaoarkaUc  with  mapcct  to  Ibfcigaara  at 
ihat  time  ?  Whr*  thai  at  no  time  woe 
lareigners  ao  well  recaiaed  inthiacaiintiy, 
and  at  no  tisse  had  ao  many  Briiiah  su^ 
|cct6  employed  themselves  in  taking  pait 
in  foreign  wars:  yet,  no  alien  act  tbea 
eaisied.  What  he  had  stated,  proved  that 
the  alien  act  had  not  preserveo  peace  ia 
thm  country,  aad  that  peace  had  btea 
preserved  m  this  country  wUhottl  any 
alien  act.  Looking  abroadt  ft  would  be 
seen,  that  Holland,  Switaarlasd,  the  Papal 
govemaient,  and  latteriy  the  covemosent 
ef  ihc  United  StaWs  of  AomcOi  hcfd 
been  the  asoat  aaocesafnl  in  the  aceaef- 
vatton  of  peac&  Bv  the  bjf  it  bad 
been  siqpposed»  that  Ingltimafct  gcvem* 
meats  wese  beat  qualified  to  paeserae  thai 
blessing ;  and  it  aaaffathoraemaffcable,  that 
the  thm  mast  illsgttiamte  gfovcffnoieats 
had  imea  the  aaost  sucoessful  ineo  doio^ 
Holland  had,  lie  bellied,  maiotaiaed 
peace  for  the  loageat  period;  she  bad 
enjoyed  70  yeam  of  tranquillityu-4vom 
the  treaty  of  UtMcht,  to  the  period  of  the 
American  war.  Ay,  but,  said  the  noUc 
earl,  what  trouble  must  they  have  had  ia 
exclttdiag  aliena  during  this  period.  Na 
such  thiag;  for  ear  W.  Temple  aapreaaljr 
said,  that  it  had  ever  been  the  ^reat  pro* 
ciple  of  the  States  to  make  thaur  couatry 
the  common  refuge  of  all  the  misecabla 
of  other  countries,  thoagli,  by  the  waj^ 
in  that  sir  W.  Teaiple  was  mistaken ;  th^ 
had  not  always  maintained  that  policy«  an!! 
he  would  notice  the  exception  diiactly. 
The  historians  of  Fnuice  also  aotieed» 
that  every  peraao  disgraced  there,  soada 
their  retiaat  into  Holland,  and  that  no  ro» 
presentations  of  ambassadors  of  foreign 
powers  oould  induce  tham  to  order  thoa 
dialressed  persons  aaeay.  This  he  thau^t 
proved,  that  an  alien  act  was  not  neaesaary 
for  preserving  peace.  The  exceptioa 
which  he  had  albded  to,  in  the  observance 
of  their  gcoerd  principles  of  boapitality 
ta  ssrangcrs»  waa  pne  that  waa  neat  da^ 
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grRceTiil  to  thaui,  u  it  wm  made  for  the 
ifiiie  of  curryiDg  fkiroor  with  ChmAm  2od, 
gt  whofe  iost«fic6t  they  delirered  up  two 
of  tho  regicides,  who  were  •otoelly  exe- 
cuted.  Switserland  bad,  from  the  earliett 
perifid  of  her  political  ejcittencei  beeo  the 
reAige  of  all  who  were  obliged  to  quit 
their  own  coantr j  r  and  lo  respect  to  the 
regicides,  they  formed  a  c4|Dtraat  with  the 
gorernoieDt  m  Holland,  for  thcnr  had  re* 
nned  to  giro  them  up ;  but,  whether  by 
htcllosition  or  by  necessity,  they  had  w 
lote  been  compeued  to  adopt  a  less  gene« 
rous  policy.-* The  noble  earl  who  spoke 
]a»C  said,  Uiat  this  bill  was  only  to  prereot 
the  machinations  of  disafiected  persons, 
•ad  danger  to  other  countries;  and  this, 
he  saM,  was  an  object  purely  Briiish,  for 
which  we  were  to  act  as  the  police-oflicer 
and  spy  of  foreigners.  The  noble  earl 
thought  there  ought  to  be  means  of  pre* 
TOntittc  such  iojurions  conduct  on  the 
part  of  ImliTiduals  as  would  be  likely  to 
endanger  the  national  peace,  and  he  also 
said,  bt  did  not  see  how  the  subject  could 
be  at  war,  and  the  soToreign  at  peace. 
But,  how  did  thb  apply  here  ?  It  would 
be  no  answer  to  a  foreign  minister  to  say, 
that  we  had  enforced  this  law  against 
those  who  owed  us  no  allegiance,  and  jret 
did  not  do  it  against  the  aatlTe.  The 
noble  earl  must  be  prepared,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  coercion 
agamst  the  native  also.  For  suppose  the 
geatlemao  whh  the  hard  name  to  be  dts- 
eovered  corraspoadiog  with  one  who 
stat^  that  so  msny  men,  and  so  much 
money  would  be  here  at  such  a  time  and 
for  soch  and  such  purposes. .  Without 
eommuaication  with  any  foreign  minister 
die  man  is  sent  out  of  the  country.  Then 
«omes  the  gentleman  with  the  easy  name 
and  does  the  same  thing.  The  French 
ambassador  dtscoters  it,  goes  to  Mr.  Can- 
flhig,  and  he  refers  him  to  the  attomey- 
geaeral,  who,  perhaps,  refers  him  to  the 
mnied  lord  on  the  woolsack,  and  perhaps 
ftomhim  he  ftu  something  dedsiTe  (he 
was  only  stattog  the  case  hypothetically)  ; 
howef  er,  hints  are  thrown  out  to  him  of 
the intracuble  nature  ofjurles,  and  the 
dancer  of  exposures,  llie  ambassador 
to  tSls  might  say,  ^  I  haTO  nothinff  to  do 
wMi  your  law ;  but  this  I  hate  to  do  with. 
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the  other  dar  a  man  did  the  same 
thing,  and  you  sent  him  out  of  the  country, 
in  justice,  I  suppose,  to  me ;  for  1  do  not 
auppose  yoB  would  do  it  except  as  an  act 
of  jusdee ;  and  yet  here  is  a  man  who  has 
doae  the  same  thing  to  whom  you  witt  do 
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nothing.*'  What  wodd  the  noble  earl 
opposite  sav  to  this  ?  Wodd  he  si^  as 
he  did  to  M.  Otto,  that  we  passed  the  law 
for  the  presenration  of  oor  own  internal 
tranquillity?  Or  as  the  noble  eaii  who 
spoM  last,  said,  we  passed  it  for  preserjr- 
ing  national  peace,  and  because  we  find 
we  have  no  law  to  prevent  people  doing 
that  which  is  a  just  cause  of  war  to  other 
countries?— -It  was  because  it  was  a  mea- 
sure, which,  if  carried  into  complete  ef« 
feet,  would  make  the  world  one  ?ast  priso^' 
that  he  thought  it  unwise  and  dai»eroi%i 
to  pass  it ;  and  becauseit  was  more likaly^ 
instead  of  producing  peace,  to  embroil 
thn  country  with  foreign  powers.  Hf 
had  proved  that  the  grounds  of  the  mea- 
sure now  were  directly  contradictory  to 
those  jsid  down  when  it  was  originated; 
and  he  thought  he  had  proved  also  that  k 
was  futile  as  a  means  of  preserving  peace, 
but  rather,  on  the  contraryi  likely  to 
raise  questions  with  foreign  ministers.  He 
would  not  be  so  disingenuous  as  to  say 
that  he  expected  the  bul  would  be  thrown 
out  that  night,  but  he  trusted  it  was  the 
last  time  it  would  be  renewed,  and  that 
we  should  be  permitted  to  go  back  to 
the  good  old  times  of  British  hospitality^ 
when.  In  the  language  of  one  who  was  a 
poet,  politician,  and  orator,  diis  country 
was  characterised  as 


M. 


— — — by  Hesfen  deslgnM 
To  be  the  oommon  reftige  of  mankind.*' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  md,  that  if  he  had 
entertained  any  doubts  before  as  to  the 
expediency  of  this  bill,  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  would  have  removed  tliem. 
There  was  one  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance which  had  not  been  adverted  to, 
and  to  which  he  wished  to  call  their  lord- 
ships' attention.  If  their  lordships  would 
take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Alien  bill  for  1793  with  those 
of  the  present,  they  would  find  that  they 
differea  entirely  in  character  and  extent. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  of  179S  were 
proportioned  to  the  danger  which  existed 
at  tnat  time ;  while  the  measures  of  1816, 
1818, 1820,  and  18M.  were  proportioned 
to  a  less  degree  of  danger,  and  conse- 
quently imposed  a  less  degree  of  penalty 
and  restriction.  A  noble  lord  had  con- 
tended, that  the  sendmg  Aliens  out  of 
the  country  was  unconstitutional.  He 
professed  himself  at  a  loss  to  understand 
this  proposition ;  for  he  would  re-assert 
what  he  had  often  before  affirmed,  that 
the  right  of  sending  Aliens  out  of  the 
coimtry  was  a  part  of  the  prerogatives 
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vested  in  the  Crown ;  but*'  as  it  would  be 
'  difficult  for  the  Crown  effectually  to  ex-> 
efcise  this  right,  the  aid  of  ^  parliament 
was  required,  in  furtlierance  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Crown.  If  such  a  prerogative  ought  not 
to  exist,  let  it  be  taken  away;  but  as 
long  as  it  did  exist,  parliament  was  bound 
to  provide  for  ita  effectual  exercise* 
.Hiough  the  dangers  which  called  for  the 
measure  of  1798  did  not  now  exist,  he 
was  satisfied  there  was  a  sufficient  degree 
of  danger:  at  the  present  moment,  to  justi- 
fy, and  indeed  to  render  necessanr,  the 
continuance  of  the  Alien  act  for  a  uirther 
period  of  three  years. 
.  The  House  divided :  For  the  second 
reading  :  Contents,  present  46^  proxies  34 
—80.  Notion  tents,  present  17,  proxies 
18—85.    Majority  45. 
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Tuesday^  MayW* 

.  Petition  gs  Joseph  Swann  com- 
PLAiNiNo  OP  Imprisonment  in  Ches- 
ter Cattle.]  Mr..  J.  fri/i<am«  said,  he 
rose  to  present  a  petition  from  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  name  of  Joseph  Swann,  who 
was,  he  believed,  the  solitary  remaining 
prisoner  of  those  persons  who  were  in- 
carcerated and  proseco^ed  in  the  year 
1819.  It  was,  though  it  Uad  escaped  his 
recoliection,  his  lot  to  have  prosecuted 
that  individual.  From  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  circumstance  had  escaped  his  recol- 
lection. It  appeared  from  the  petition, 
that  Mr.  Swann  had  been  a  mechanic  and 
artizan,  residing  at  Macclesfield.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  very  great  distresa  that 
at  that  period  prevailed  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  petitioner  was 
compelled  to  change  his  means  of  exer- 
tion, and  he  became  a  vender  of  books 
and  pamphlets.  He  was  apprehended  on 
the  2lst  of  August,  )8I9,  on  a  charge  of 
selling  blasphemous  publications,  and  was 
detained  in  close  custody  till  October,  a 
period  of  eight  weeks.  Having  been  then 
discharged  upon  bail,  he  was  a  second 
time  apprehended,  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember following,  and  detained  at  Mid- 
dlewich  to  the  January  following.  The 
petitioner  stated,  that  during  that  latter 
period,  he  was  chained  with  other  pri- 
soners. .Without  resting  on  the  allega- 
tions of  the  petitioner,  be  (Mr.  W.),  re- 
flecting on  the  temper  of  those  times,  be- 
lieved there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  per- 


sons thus  circumstanced  were  expoaed  to 
the  extreme  of  rigour  and  violence.    He 
was  at  length  tried  and  convicted  on  three 
indictments :  two  for  blasphemy,  and  the 
third  for  attending  a  meeting  at  Maccles- 
field.    For  the  purpose  of  convening  that 
meeting  he  had  signed  the  requisition ;  but 
he  stated  positively,  that  at  said  meet- 
ing he  never  uttered  a  word.    Whatever 
was    seditious    was    expressed    through 
the  medium  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Buckley,  who  was  also  indicted  with  the 
petitioner.     And  yet,  strange  to  say,.that 
man,  Buckley — the  principal  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting,  who  was  **  the 
very  head  and  front"  of  the  imputed  of- 
fence—though indicted,  had  never  been 
brought  to  trial  to  that  hour,  although  at 
sundry  tiroes  he  had  been  subsequently 
seen  at  large,  at  and  in  the  vicinity  .df 
Macclesfield.    It  was  impossible  to  ex- 
plain how  it  was,  that  the  principal  of- 
fender should  be  at  large,  and  the  acces- 
sary should  be  thus  rigorously  punished. 
It  was  at  least  undeniable,  that  a  punish- 
ment, which,  for  the  three  charges,  com« 
prehended  an  imprisonment  of  tour,  years 
and  tl>ree  quarters,  was  a  punishment  car- 
ried to  as  great  an  extent  of  severity  ai 
perliaps  wos  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
political  ofiences.    For  his  part,  though 
engaged  in  the  prosecution,  he  bad  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  originating  of  the 
prooeedings,  and  was  not  at  all  respon- 
sible for  the  rigour  or  extent  of  the  pu- 
niahment ;  the  sum  and  ouantiim  of  which 
would  speak  for  itself,    indeed  when  one 
considered  its  duration,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  it  was  marked  with  se- 
verity.     At  all  events,  there  was,  under 
existing  circumstances,  sufficient  to  induce 
his  majesty's  government  to  reconaider  its 
continuance  and  duration.    Could  it  be 
forgotten,  that  at  that  moment,  very  ge- 
nerally throughout  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  districts,  a  aeries  of  dis- 
tress and  pressure  prevailed ;  which  those 
who  sufiered  under  it  would  impute,  not 
to  the  inflictions  of  fortune,  but  tp  the 
errors  of  government.      The  right  bon. 
secretary  for  the  home  department  did^ 
no  doubt,  feel,  that  that  season  of  suflering 
and  discontent  had  passed  away;  aod  there- 
fore, he  trusted,  that  he  had  only  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  petitioner 
was  the  solitary  remanel  of  those  political 
oSendeia  of  that  season  now  lingering  in  « 
prison.    It  could  not  be  forgotten,  that 
when  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
naade  bis  financial  expoaition,  he  ocogfi^ 
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tulated  parliament  aod  the  country  on  the 
veatoration  of  order,  subordination,  and 
Gooftitutional  obedience*  But,  if  Buch 
punishments  were  the  remedies  for  parti- 
•eular  diiorders,  was  it  wise,  was  it  pru« 
'dent,  was  it  humane,  to  continue  them, 
when  those  disorders  had  happily  disap- 
peared ?  He  put  it  to  his  majesty's  govern^ 
ment  to  take  into  their  considieration  all 
the  circomstances  of  the  petitioner's  case. 
A  few  months  longer,  and  his  tmprison- 
nent  would  be  brought  to  a  close,  with 
those  feelings  in  the  public  mind  which 
usually  accompanied  excessive  and  dis- 
proportionate punishment;  namely,  a  turn- 
ing away  of  all  disapprobation  of  the  of* 
fi^nce,  and  the  conversion  of  a  culprit  into 
«  martyr. 

Mr.  James  observed,  that  for  (he  severe 
punishment  which  this  individual  had  ex- 
perienced, and  which  arose  out  of  the 
political  agitations  of  1819,  the  rosgis* 
trates  were  deeply  responsible.  It  was 
unwarrantable,  and  could  scarcely  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  political  per- 
secution. The  petitioner  was  innocent  of 
all  criminal  acts.  He  bad  merely  attend- 
ed a  public  meeting,  where  he  did  not 
vtter  a  syllable ;  but*  a  Mr.  Buckley  made 
what  was  called  an  inflammatory  speech. 
To  shew  that  the  magistrates  wereashamed 
of  what  bad  been  done,  they  had  for  twelve 
months  been  inducing  the  gaoler,  to  en- 
deavour to  persuade  Swann  to  petition  for 
a  remission  o^  his  sentence.  He  had  not 
thought  proper  to  comply  with  their  wuh, 
and  was  prepared  to  suffer  the  extent  of 
bis  punishment,  in  order  to  afford  a  speci- 
men of  the  severity  with  which  an  indivi- 
dual might  be  treated  under  a  free  go- 
vernment, which  was  said  to  be  <*  the  en- 
vy of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  obaerved,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  who  presented  the  pe- 
tition had  mentioned  the  subject  to  him 
only  yesterday,  when  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
observed,  that  as  it  related  to  circumstan- 
ces which  occurred  two  years  before  he 
was  in  office,  he  could  of  course  have  no 
knowledge  respecting  it ;  that  therefore, 
if  the  learned  gentleman  presented  the 
petition  this  day,  he  (Mr.  r.)  could  not 
obtain  any  information  as  to  those  circum- 
atances ;  but  that  if  the  learned<  gentle- 
man postponed  presenting  the  petition,  he* 
would  obtain  every  necessary  explana- 
tion. As  the  matter  stood,  the  allega- 
tions in  the  pelitioa.were  one^ly  those  of 
^  petitioner  himself;  and  it  iras  singu- 


lar, that  nearly  four  years  should  have 
elapsed  before-  he  hacL  made  any  such 
complaint.  With  respect  to  the  severity 
of  toe  punishment,  he  begged. to  say  a 
few )  words.  Of  course,  all  appeals  to  par- 
liament against  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown,  in  withholding^  mer- 
cy from  offenders,  were  appeals  against 
the  secretsrv  of  state  for  *the  h<ftne  de- 
partment, whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  the 
Crown,  in  such  matters.  Now,  he  read i 7 
ly  allowed  that  he  bad  not  advised  his 
majesty  to  remit  the  punishment  of  the  in- 
dividual in  question;  nor  was  it  his  in- 
tention so  to  advise  his  majesty*  No  fine 
bad  been  ioflicted  on  the  petitioner.  Oii 
finding  securities  for  his  good  behaviour, 
he  would  be  liberated  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  to  which  he  had  been,  sentenced 
by  the  law,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
advise  his  majesty  to  shorten  that  term.. 
The  petitioner  had  been  tried  on  five  in-, 
dictments.  On  three  of  those  indictments, 
he  had  been  convicted.  He  had  not  erred 
without  sufficient  warning  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  offence ;  but  he  was 
one  of  many  who  were  at  that  time  deeply 
engaged  in  the  infamous  traffic  in  seditious 
and  blasphemous  publications.  His  father 
resided  at  Stockport,  and  sold  such  pub- 
lications, and  his  son  was  sent  to  Maccles- 
field for  the  same  purpose.  He  had  com-i 
pelled  his  wife  to  embark  in  the  same, 
traffic..  On  the  whole,  tliereforc,  after 
the  warning  which  the  petitioner  had  re- 
ceived, he  did  not  conceive  that  it  was' 
too  severe  an  infliction.  As  to  the  chai'ge 
of  sedition,  he  would  refer  to  the  learned* 
gentleman's  own  address  to  the  jury,,  in 
which  the  learned  gentleman  maintamed, 
that  the  publication  on  which  the  prisoner 
was  charged  waa  calculated  "  to  stir  tlie 
people  up  to  a  contempt  of  his  majesty's 
government."  The  learned  gentleman, 
had  also  observed,  that  they  spoke  too  of 
a  convention— a  term  borrowed  .from  tlie 
wor«t  times  of  the  French  Revolution.** 
It  ought  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  petitioner  while  in  the 
court  had  been  offensive  in  the  extreme. ' 
He  had  insulted  the  bench,  and  held  up  hia  • 
white  hat,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
symbol  of  the  party  by. whom  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  was  menaced.  All 
these  circumstances  combined  to  shew  the 
impropriety  of  extending  mercy  to  such 
an  individual. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  petition- 
er did  not  ask'  for  mercy.  That  he  waa 
above  doing.    What  he   complained  of 
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vat  the  injustice  of  his  aenteoce.  It  wai, 
inileecit  such  a  seotenee  as  vas  aeldooi 
witnetsed  in  ihia  country.  A  blasphem- 
ous libel !  What  was  a  blasphemous  libel  f 
Was  that  to  be  determined  bj  the  opi- 
Bkto  of  the  nagittratea  of  Lancaster? 
Up  to  the  present  mooient»  the  petitioner 
knew  nothing  ^  the  contents  of  the  work, 
which  he  was  charged  with  pobliahing. 
Under  such  circumstanceSf  even  to  pro- 
aecute  him  was  an  act  of  cruelty.  The 
petitioner  had  not  excited  the  people  to 
insurrection.  He  had  never  opened  his 
mouth.  Under  such  circumBtanoeat  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  was  uo- 

Erecedented.  To  add  to  its  aef«ritj,  he 
ady  in  the  first  instanoet  been  confined 
in  one  of  the  condemned  cells,  and  fed 
on  bread  and  water,  and  then  removed 
to  the  felons*  ward,  clothed  in  a  felon's 
dress,  and  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  ink, 
and  the  6*ght  of  bta  wife,  who  was  in  a 
dangerous  state  of  health.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  pri- 
aoner'a  case  which  warranted  such  bar* 
barous  proceedings.  Nor  was  it  jun,  that 
iqch  individuals  aa  Trafibrd  Trafibrd 
aiiottld  sit  in  judgment  on  a  case  in  which 
they  had  themselves  t^ken  so  active  a 
part. 

Mr.  Slakes  expressed  his  hope  that  at  ' 
least,  considering  the  severity  of  the  sen-  ; 
tenoe  in  other  respects,  the  petitioner 
would  not  be  called  upon  fi»r  8««etiei» 

Ordered  to  lie  on  tae  tables 
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LAKD. — PariTioN  or  J.  M'Cusksk.] 
Mr.  «/.  Smiih  rose  to  present  a  petition 
which  would  be  found  to  be  of  consider* 
able  importance.  The  petitioner  was  a 
poor  man  of  the  name  of  James  MCusker, 
and  he  stated,  that  on  the  15th  of  Decem* 
ber»  I88S9  his  cabin  had  been  surnMinded 
by  forty  or  fifty  persons,  armed  with 
suns,  Ac.  Bwe  of  whom  burst  into  bis 
owelling,  atabbed  him  in  various  parte  of 
his  body,  broke  his  arm,  cruelly  ill-treated 
bta  m(e  and  children,  wounded  his  two 
brothers  that  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
finally  set  fire  to  his  cottage.  For  some 
da^s,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  io« 
juries  he  and  his  brothers  toceived,  he 
nad  been  uniAIe  to  apply  to  a  mswistrate, 
but  afterwards  went  before  lord  Selmore 
w4io  said  that  he  oould  not  properly  m^ 
terfere,  as  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to 
aoma  inatioe  of  the  peace  in  the  mere 
joMsediate  neighbourhood.  The  petitioner 
i^eopdin^  wtat  before  other  magistratea^ 


and fN'ofarring  his  oemphwit,  amwsbsr  of 
persona  were  apprehended.    li  waa  «aa 
part  of  ibe  complaint,  that  though  the 
offence  duwged  against  the  priaoaera  vaa 
felony,  they  had  been  admitted  to  baiW 
a  proceeding  directly  oootrary  to  Imt* 
Thejr   were  aubaemieatly  tried  at    Ba- 
niskiHen,  and  wiere  all  acquitted*    ▲  vwey 
few  daya  afterwards,  three  of  the  prisooara, 
armed  with  a  writ  of  diatriflMS  froaa  «lie 
Seneschal  of  EnniakiHea,  claimed  of  the 
petitioner  the  payment  of  ooits  to  whieli 
they  had  been  put  by  the  trisi,  aad  by 
virtue  of  the  warrant  they  aaiied  a  coar. 
finch  a  courae  of  proceeding  might  be 
law  in   Ireland,  but  moat  aaauiedly  ic 
mam  oaithar  law  nor  common  aenee  ia 
JBngland.  The  petitioner  was  sahaequeni- 
ly  aeeuaed  of  a  riot  and  assauk  ataied  to 
Ivive  been  eeaomitted  b^  him  after  iha  ap^ 
preheasioB  of  the  parties  whom  be  aen^ 
aed.    He  waa  tried  at  OmQ^,  in  ibe 
Goanty  of  Tyrone,  for  thia  supposed  of» 
fence,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentaaoad  aa 
six  montha  impriaonment.    With  ii|gafd 
to  the  prayer,  although  the  hon,  mrmbsii 
oould  net  concur  in  the  whole  ef  lt»  ha 
felt  bound,  neverthelesf,  to  preaent  tha 
petition:   it  waa  thia,  that  the    Honae 
would  cidl  upon  die  judge  who  pseaided 
at  the  trial  of  the  parties  whom  toe  peti* 
tioner  accused,  to  furoduoe  the  nolea  he 
took  upon  that  occaaioa ;   to  iaquine  ioia 
the  conduct  of  the  magiBlralea  who  had 
admitted  the  prisonen  to  bail,  aad  lata 
the  proceedings  on  the  trial  af  the  pell* 
tioner  far  a  riot  and  assault.    Itappalarad 
that  the  peiaoas  apprehended,   boaalad 
that  they  were  **  Clabbey  Peelerb**  What 
was  Bseant  by  those  tenna  he  could  not 
dearly  understand.    Ireland  was  tara  bj 

ditical  and  rdigious  animosities,  but  ha 
i  observed  that  those  parts  of  the  ialand 
where  thepopuhdion  waa  entirQlvCaifacAic, 
were  the  moat  decent,  tfanquil,  and  well 
conducted.  He  did  not  present  the  peti« 
tiaa  ia  the  hope  that  relief  oould  be  fivan, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  hear  what  aaarsa 
the  government  had  pursued  ia  ralatioa 
to  this  case. 

General  Arbhtbdl  vindicated  the  jMRca 
of  the  count v  af  Fermanagh;  end  aaia» 
taiaed  that  they  were  as  consoiaatiaiia  a 
body  as  eottld  be  foaad  in  nay  paitaif  tha 
kiagilmn.  Aa  to  the  attack  upea  the 
naitayf  of  tfai  peftitioaef ,  k  did  not  ^psv 
that  it  waa  made  by  theOraiwa  or  rmi 
taatantparty  s  fiw  the  Orange  and  ibe  FMh 
taatant  piny  in  inhmd  wam  the 
thii9g. 
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n  neiieml  bid  tbrvvn  mi  imputation  upon 
j  the  great  body  of  the  Prute«taati  oflce- 
t  iamlf  of  vrhom  be  (loril  M.)  wu  one;  for 
I  ke  M  beaa  born  in  that  country.  The 
,1  impHlatioo  we*,  |hai  ail  Plrotoitantt  were 
I  i^n^geneo;  wbacb  va«t  *a  other  vor<b» 
I  4e  «Mr>  that  ihey  were  all  aemben  of 
I  Meomlione  which  u  had  been  declared 
\  iiecewMy  lo  put  down.  Suoh  aftociationi 
I  were  alnoet  of  a  feditiout  nature;  cinoe 
tbff  were  eakmlatri  to  promote  diMeo* 
iiflMi  ibrougbotti  the  countrir, 

Mr.  GouUmm  said»  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  eegnicant  of  all  the  stmi  adopted 
in  the  caaew  He  recollected  tnat,  on  the 
eve  of  bit  departure  from  Dublin,  he  had 
maceivfd  a  tlatemeoc  of  the  eaie  of 
Jtf<C<iibfr;»  Directiont  were  given  fo  ibe 
Cmoiiii  iolicitor  to  Inquire  into  the  per- 
liculara  of  the  traaiaction,  and  to  bring 
the  odaodert  to  juatice.  There  bis  (Mr* 
G'a)  kaowled^  ended.  He  bad  never 
Jieard  of  the  tnalf  and  did  not  know  of  ita 
HmAi^  tacepting  from  the  statement  of 
Ibe  petitioner. 

.  Mr.  FlmnkeU  remembered  the  ease  of 
M'Cuakery  who  bad  auatained  a  very  grom 
outiiige.  When  tbe  faeta  were  laid  before 
him,  be  bad  directed  tbaliaquiriei  ahotdd 
be  made  into  the  wbole  afiur.  Tbe  Crown 
aolicitor  bad  been  of  opiiMoo,  that  the 
partioa  augbi  to  be  preiipcuted^  and  tbe 
ArfpftC^  before  tbe  aMgittiate  waa,  iu 
tffiuht  rather  an  i^ggravatian  of  tbe  original 
driaaa  On  the  trial*  the  priaonem  bad 
pr«v«d  alibia*  and  were  ecauiitedl  Aa  to 
Che  aobaoqaeol  dialreaa  for  eeata»  that 
Mvi  of  the  cranaactiao  aeemad  almoat 
laipoaaibie ;  and  be  could  oui  belp  tbiak* 
ioa  thai  iba  hoB*  member  bad  been  mia- 
infiiraiad  reapediog  it.  Tbe  gantlemao 
compiaioed  of  waa  not  a  county  augia- 
tratot  but  a  jnatica  of  peace  bv  viriae  of 
bia  oCce ;  be  waa  provoat  of  BooiiUllen, 
noi  MOMveaUe  by  tbe  lord  chancellor, 
but  upoo  applioation  to  tbe  courtof  KiagV 
bead*  oB  ila  being  ahewn  that  be  waa 
unfit  for  Hia  aituat ion.  Aithou^  ba  (  Mr. 
P. )  bat  tbougbt  bia  eondaot  mghly  oen- 
aaraUot  ba  hadwrt  beliaved  ahat  ha  acted 
wilful^  aad  mattciooalypaMl  had  Iherefore 
laCraiiiad  fr«ai  making  any  aMtioa  m 
tha  canal  $£  Kii^a*beneb  ta  temova 


Mi;  /.  Smiii  tkaagbt  Ibe  IriahcoMm* 
bad  aoi  dona  all  tbat  it  oiigfat  to 
nadar  the  ^ebonmalaaeea.    If 
aaaaaiiao   had    oooarrad  in 
(ry  diiwwil  awfaaroa  vrndd 


have  baen  puraoed.  Whenever  he  heard 
of  a  caae  or  thia  kind  he  would  fearleaaly 
bring  it  before  the  Houae,  for  he  waa 
convinced,  that  if  tbe  evila  of  Irekwd 
were  estenaively  known,  they  would 
hardly  ba  aufiered  to  endure  beyoad  thi 
preaeet  aetaion. 

Mr.  Ikgheriy  aaid,he  did  not  tliink  thai 
aav  thing  wouid  have  paaaed,  even  on  iba ' 
aubject  of  Ireland,  which  would  have 
overceeM  the  rriuctance  he  felt  in  riaing 
for  the  first  time.  He  waa  aa  yet  a 
airanger,  and  if  tbe  hon.  member  for 
Midhurat  bad  confined  himself  to  the  fiieta 
of  the  petition,  however  atrongly  be  mighl 
have  suted  them,  he  should  have  ra» 
mained  ailent.  He  begged  it  to  be  under* 
atoody  thai  il  waa  not  hia  intention  to  ofier 
any  obaervationa  in  vindication  of  tha 
magistrate  whoae  conduct  had  been  caUed 
in  queation;  of  the  attorney-general, 
who  nad  prosecuted  the  offenders;  or  of 
the  rieht  non.  secretary  for  Ireland,  wha 
had  directed  an  inouiry;  but,  coming 
newly  from  the  aiater  kinadom,  any  imp»* 
tation  on  the  mode  in  which  juatice  waa 
adminiatered  there,  aounded  atrange  in  hia 
ears.  It  was  under  the  superintendenee 
of  a  body  of  great  and  good  men,  who 
scted  with  integrity  and  impartiality,  and 
whose  conduct  would  be  an  honour  even 
to  tUa  country,  where  the  law  of  the  land 
waa  ao  nobly  dispensed  to  all  claaaci  of  tha 
community.  He  had  been  provoked  to 
open  hia  lipa  by  hearing  atatementa  made 
aa  of  facta  that  could  only  have  baea 
tolerated  In  Spain  or  under  some  severer 
deapotiaoB.  They  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  Ireland.  That  they  had  occurred,  ha 
waa  not  prepared  to  deny :  they  might  hava 
occurred  in  England,  but  they  wouU 
have  been  followMl  by  merited  puiuabment. 
Ha  begged  leave  to  aay,  in  anticipation  of 
any  future  alor  upon  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  should  any  such  be 
made,  tbat  his  name  could  carry  no 
furtlier  weight  upoo  tiie  subject,  than  thai 
ha  had  just  come  from  Ireland,  had  jual 
witneaaM  the  manner  in  which  the  laiw 
waa  diapeoaed,  and  be  could  therefore  aay, 
without  the  alighteat  baaard  of  rebuke, 
that  it  would  gratify  the  aincerest  lover  of 
the  ftu^eal  juatice  to  witnem  the  omanar 
io  which  thie  couica  ware  open  to  tbe  riob 
and  poor  of  all  paitica.  Upoo  tbta 
aobject  be  had  had  a  professional  experi^ 
ence  of  some  aeventeeo  yeara.  He  had 
been  a  diligent  attendant  in  five  caiintiea 
of  Ireland,  and  be  could  net  charge  hia, 
aacoll^an  with  a  aingla  inalaiMe  where' 
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tbe  ilightest  distinction  had  been  inade 
between  persons  of  opposite  religions 
persuasions.  For  himself,  he  would  say, 
that  he  had  reached  thi»  country  perfectly 
untainted  bjr  party,  and  long  as  he  had 
been  in  public  life  (if  the  pursuit  of  his 
profession  might  be  called  sp)t  the  present 
#as  the  first  time  he  had  ever  opened  his 
lips  upon  any  political  question.  He 
admitted  that  Ireland  was  divided  by 
Mictions,  and  that  their  influence  was  most 
prejudicial  to  her  welfare;  but,  the 
administration  of  justice  was  untouched 
by  them.  It  was  pure  and  equal,  and 
acknowledged  none  of  the  distinctions  that 
were  kept  up  elsewhere,  with  such  painful 
and  injurious  pertinacity. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  rose,  to  ask  the  right 
hon.   secretary  for   Ireland,  whether  he 
would  make  any  objection  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  judge's  notes,  as  requested  in 
the  petition  ?  What  had  fallen  from  the 
attorney-general  rather  strengthened  the 
claim  of  the  House  in  this  particular.    He 
had  said,  that  before  the  roaffistrate  the 
men  accused  vindicated  themselves  on  the 
ground    of   justifiable    revenge    against 
M'Cusker,  but  that  on  the  trial  they  had 
rested  their  defence  suopessfully  on  an 
alibi.    These  were  inconsistent ;  but;  from 
the  judge's  notes,  it  would  appear  on  what 
ground  the  jury  had  acquitted  the  prison- 
ers.    Some  of  the  remarks  of  his  learned 
friend  who  spoke  last,  shewed  that  he  had 
not  long  sat  in  the  House,  or  he  would 
have     known     that    the    acknowledged 
candour  \and    moderation    of    the    hon. 
member  for  Midhurst  little  justified  those 
remarks.     He  united  the  zeal  and  warmth 
of  an  Irishman  to  the  acutencss*  and  dis- 
crimination of  an  Englishman.    Did  his 
learned  friend  mean  to  extend  his  eulogium 
to  the  magistracy  of  Ireland;  or,  rather,  did 
he  not  know  that  there  was  much  in  their 
conduct  that  deserved  strong  reprobation  ? 
Hence  ths  recent  inquiries  and  the  recent 
sweeping    exclusions  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellpr.    Was  it  not  notorious  that  gross 
partiality  had  existed  among  them?  He 
valued  as  much  as  any  man 'the  trial  by 
jury ;  but  because    he    valued    it,    and 
because  he  reprobated  religious  distinc- 
tions which  were  likely  to  deprive  it  of  all 
its  advantages,  he  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  it  might  become  a  serious  ques- 
tion, whether,  for  the  sake  of  the*  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  suspend  even  the  trial  by 
jury  ?  Certain,  he  was,  that  in  a  case  on 
which  religioas  aDimositiel  prevailed,  he 


would  infinitely  rather  trust  the  life  of  a 
man  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the  land  thaa 
to  an  Irish  jury. 

Mr.  /V0I  suggested,  that,  as  the  Houae 
was  at-  present  discussing  the  subject  on 
imperfect  information,  it  might  be  ad- 
visable Co  postpone  the  motion  for  print- 
ing the  petition  for  a  few  days,  durii^ 
which  tinte  inquiries  might  be  made,  the 
answers  to  which  would  probably  be 
satisfactory  to  the  House.  According  to 
his  recollectioji,  the  petitioner  had  omitted 
on  the  trial  to  bring  forward  an  importauit 
witness. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  J.  Smith  pastpooed  the 
motion  for  printing  the  petition. 
• 

Frxbdom  of  Election  in  Ieslakb 
-—Petition  from  Cavan.]    Mr.  jUber" 
cromby  ssid,  that  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  petition  of  such  a  nature  that  be 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  present  it  that 
night.  The  petitioners  were  freeholders  of 
the  county  of  Cavan.    The  complaint  was, 
that  the  freedom  of  election  had  been 
grossly  violated  by  the  partial  and  almost 
factious  conduct  of  the  sheriff.  On  the  ad- 
vancenient  of  colonel  Barry  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  lord  Farnnam,  a  vacancy 
occurred  for  the   representation  of  the 
county  of  Cavan,   and  a  writ  for  the 
election  had  been  transmitted  to  the  high 
sherifi^in  due  course.    That  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  conduct  himself  with  the 
strictest  impartiality,  gave  notice  of  the 
approaching  election  by  a  placard  headed 
by  an  effigy  of  king  William  on  horseback, 
with  the  orange  colours,  and  an  inscription, 
<*  To  the  glorious  and  immortal  memocy.'* 
These  were  well-known  indications  of  the 
party  to  whicli  he  belonged.     Uiider  these 
inauspicious    circunastances   the  election 
commenced,     and     it    was    conducted 
throughout  in  the  same  spirit.    On  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  the  polF,  all  the 
avenues  of  the  court-house  were  crowded 
by   persons  professing  the    opinions   of 
Orangemen,  who  conducted  themselves 
through  the  day  in  the  most  intemperste 
manner.    It  was  with  the  utmost  difliculty 
that  two  gentlemen  obtained  a  hearing, 
while   they   proposed    Mr.    Coote,  the 
second  candidate:  they  could  not  hwe 
put  him  in  nomination  at  all,  had  they 
not  called  for  protection  upon  that  very 
aheriff  who  had  so  publicly  recorded  his 
own  opinions.    In  fact,  in  the  eourste  of 
that  night  a  murder  had  been  committed 
—the  Ufis  of  a  feUow-creature  'had  been 
sacrificed  to  party,  violence.    During  the 
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election,  a  speeeh  was  addressed  to  the 
Orsngemen  assembled,  by  a  magistrate  of 
the  county,  in  which  he  cold  them  **  that 
they  were  now  a  legally-constituted  body.'' 
Such  was  his   language.    It  would    be 
injustice  to  the  petitioners,  did  he  not 
mention  that  they  came  forward  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  expose  ihe»e  cir- 
cumstances to  the  view  of  the  House ; 
but  the  election  was  the  second  prot oca- 
tion  of  the  kind  thev  had  received  from 
the   same  party.    The  petitioners   had 
entertained  sanguine   hopes   as    to   the 
efiects  of  the  measure  which  passed  through 
the  House  last  year  for  the  suppression  of 
secret  societies,  but  those  hopes  hsd  been 
grievously  disappointed.    The  boast  of 
the  Orangemen  was,  that  they  had  com* 
pleteJy  evaded  the  law.    The  petitioners 
prayed,  that  the  sheriff  might  be  brought 
before  the  House    to   answer   for    the 
publication  uf  the  proclamation  referred 
to ;  and  that  if  the  House  was  not  disposed 
to  grant  to  all  classes  the  eoual  benefits 
of  the  constitution,  they  would  not  with- 
hold   their   protection.    These    prayers 
were  just  and  reasonable ;  for  surely,  if  the 
House  allowed  such  proclamations  to  be 
sent  forth,  the  members  returned  to  that 
Hotise  must  cease  to  be  considered  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  of  the  particular  faction  to  which  the 
sheriff  belonged.    In  the  course  of  the 
election  the  life  of  one  fellow*creature  hsd 
fallen  a  sacrifice.    An  individual  was  tried 
for  the  murder  and  acquitted.    He  wished 
to  a»k,  1.  how  many  persons  were  returned 
by  tlie  sheriff  on  the  panel  for  the  trial  of 
that  murder  ?  2.  how  msny  of  them  were 
Protestants,  and  how  many  Catholics  ?  3. 
how  many  were  challenged  for  the  pri- 
soner, anci  how  many  for  the  Crown?  And 
4.  how  msny  of  the  jury  were  taken  from 
the  original  panel  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  were  important,  to  guide  the 
iiouie  to  a  correct  judgment  on   the 
subject*    He   had  often   expressed   his 
conviction    that    no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  suppress  opinions  by  legislative 
measures;    but   they    saw    the    Orange 
societies  persevering,  in  defiance  of  the 
Jaws,  and  exasperating  the  rest  of  the 
ponulation. 

•  viu  Mamellt  as  member  for  the  county 
of  Cayan,  deemed  htmself'called  upon  to 
offer  a  few.  words. •  The  charge  against 
the  high  sheriff,  of  conntermandini^  the 
proclamation  which  had  been .  mentioned 
by  the  learned  gentleman,  was  very 
unfairly  repealed  by  the  petitioners ;  for 


the  sheriff  had  himself  publicly  disavowed 
it  on  the  hustings,  and  afterwards  in  a 
printed  letter.  The  only  proclamation 
that  was  really  sanctioned  by  the. sheriff 
was  headed,  not  in  the'  manner  the 
learned  gentleman  bad  described,  but 
with  the  royal  arms.  Tlie  petitjonefs  had 
acted  most  unfairly,  in  bringing  forward 
a  charge  which  had  bedn  denied  by  the 
sheriff.  The  sheriff,  in  his  printed  letter, 
said.  *'  the  proclamation  was  printed 
without  my  consent  or  knowledge,  during 
my  absence  in  Dublin."  It  was  certainly 
to  be  regretted,  that  at  the  time  of  «(^e 
election,  a  murder  did  take  place  at  Ca- 
van ;  but  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  it,  not 
the.sliglitest  clue  had  been  obtained ;  for 
the  person  who  hsd  been  tried  on. the 
charge  had  been  acquitted  on  the  fullest 
evidence.  He  was  np  Orangeman,  but  he 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  he-  would  do  the  Orangemen 
the  justice  to  say,  that  motives  were 
attributed  to  them  by  which  they  had 
never  shewn  themselves  to  be  actuated. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

State  ob  Ireland.]  Lord  Alihorp^ 
in  rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  important  subject  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  begged  to  assure  the  House, 
that  no  man  living  could  be  more  sensible 
than  he  was  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  He  bespoke  their  in- 
dulgence, not  merely  because  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  trespass  upon  their  time 
at  some  length,  but  because  he  felt  that 
his  powers  were  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  numerous  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves  to  him.  Most  forcibly  as 
he  was  impressed  with  this  latter  con- 
sideration, he  was  nevertheless  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  his  intention,  because  he 
believed,  even  if  he  should  fail  to  persuade 
the  House  to  accede  to  the  measure  which 
he  should  have  the  honour  to  propose, 
that  the  mere  discussion  of  the  question 
would  produce  so  much  good,  as  amply 
to  reward  hiih  for  any  exertion  he  might 
make,  and  console  him  for  a  disappoint- 
ment, if  he  should  be  fated  to  en<;ounter 
one.  The  difficulties  of  Ireland  seemed  to 
.him.  to  arise  from  a  long  course  of  un- 
fortunate events.  From  thei  commence- 
meot  of  our  coimexion  with  her,  it  was  not 
.  toojmuch  to  say,  that  sh^  had  been  treated, 
-in  every  way,  aa  a  conquered  country: 
aad  the  evijb  which  were  necessarily  at- 
tendant upon,  such  a  state  of  things,  had, 
for  the  last  two  oeoturies  of  that ,  con- 
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tttxidn,  been  ag^vsted  bj  a  diAreBca 
•f  roligtoui  optniom  betwvoi  tba  mm  of 
tba  people  and  the  raliag  bodj^-io  other 
WMoe,  betireea  the  conquerors  aod  the 
conquered.  The  natural  effect  of  loch  a 
acaie  of  things  had  beeni  to  produce  tuh 
Isnt  party  spirit,  want  of  eonidence  in 
the  got ernment,  and  hatred  to  the  laws, 
to  a  degree  wbfch  had  perhaps  hard!? 
ever  existed  ebewhere*  These  were  oTils 
10  which,  under  any  circumstances,  it 
would  be  diflkult  to  apply  a  renody.  it 
mnsC^  in  all  events,  be  done  with  great 
oare  and  caution,  because  it  would  be  ab- 
aoffd  to  suppose  that  the  erils  which  had 
been  of  the  growth  of  centuries  could  be 
renoved  by  any  sudden  or  violent  nea- 
eores. 

Up  to  the  Ptnod  of  ihe  Union,  that  dif- 
ftreoce  in  religiotts  opinion  of  which  he 
had  spoken  prevailing,  it  night  havokbeen 
questionable,  whether  or  not  the  majority 
of  ihe  population  of  Ireland  should  be  ad- 
witted  to  the  whole  of  the  politieal  rights 
and  pririleges  of  the  state.  But  with  the 
Union  a  great  change  took  place,  for  then 
the  majority  of  Catholics  in  Ireland  be- 
oame  the  miaority  of  the  united  einpire ; 
and  the  concessions  which  they  claimed, 
however  imprudent  it  might  have  been  to 
.Bake  them  before,  could,  after  that  pe- 
riod, bring  with  them  no  dangerous  coo- 
eequences»  That  the  Union  was  a  wise 
and  politic  messure,  he  had  no  doubt; 
bot,  like  all  other  human  devices,  it  had 
its  evils  as  well  as  its  advantages*  The 
mischief,  too,  wss,  that  the  evils  which  ac- 
companied it  were  certain  and  obvious ; 
while  itsadvaatages  were  contingent  upon 
m  wise  administration.  The  first  evil 
which  ensued  was  the  necessary  increase 
of  the  number  of  absentees,  and  the  con- 
aeqiient  subtraction  of  the  capital  of  the 
country.  The  advantages  which  ought  to 
have  followed  the  Union  should  have  been 
an  administratidn  divested  of  all  partiali- 
tiea  and  partv  spirit ;  Uie  main  object  of 
which  should  have  been  the  puttins  down 
<tf  existing  factions,  and  a  careful  en- 
deavour to  discourage  them  in  future,  by 
withhdding  power  and  emolument  from 
ouch  persona  as  ware  disposed  to  revive 
them.  Besides  these,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land should  have  been  admitted  to  an 
equal  enjoyment  of  nolilical  rights.  If 
mesa  advantages,  which  might  have  been 
veasooably  looked  for,  had  actually  fol- 
lowed the  Union,  it  could  not  be  doubted, 
timt  the  capital  which  had  been  tempo- 
larily  wkhdrawD  in  consegacnce  of  that 
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ore,  wodd  have  aooo  aftevw«dii 
t«raed,  and  that  long  eiw  Aie  it  woM 
have  been  Urgely  Incieased. 

Having  thus  anortly  stated  Ua  own  opi* 
nion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  eviie  which 

grevailed,  the  greatest  of  which  wae,  per- 
aps,  the  vIolCTt  party  spifit  which  was 
kept  up,  he  now  came  to  lilo  ooneiden^ 
tion  of  the  means  by  which  thcnr  vrcre  to 
be  redressed.  Great  as  the  difficoJiiee 
were  which  stood  in  the  war  dt^o  deatfw 
able  an  operation,  they  would  be  tcaMved, 
with  comparative  ease,  if  any  legisiatfrw 
remedy  cooM  be  apfriied  to  than ;  and 
it  was  because  thit  was  ahegeCher  hiionie« 
tioable  as  to  the  ku'ger  pe«tioo  of  C1i«B| 
that  their  weight  and  magaitiido  were 
seriously  incresised.  He  was  Induced  to 
think  that  the  best,  if  not  the  onhr  modo 
in  which  these  difieultiee  codd  bo  nse^ 
was  by  the  appointment  of  a  general  eom* 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of 
Irelaod.  If  he  should  propose  a  oooh 
mitte  or  committees,  to  exammeonff  mio 
particttlar  points,  they  must  besach  ^omtM 
only  to  which  a  legislstive  enactment 
might  be  applied ;  but  when  he  proposed 
a  general  inquiry,  the  committee  to  whom 
that  tnqoiry  slioold  be  Intrasted  might 
examine  many  topics  upon  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  legblate.  Such  a  com- 
mittee, by  showiotf  the  origin  of  the  evils, 
and  by  exposmg  Uiat  contempt  of  pobKe 
opinion,  that  cmvlessnem  or  what  was 
thought  eliewhere,  which  pre  railed  too 
much  In  Irelsnd,  would  have  the  eflbct  of 
explainmg  the  true  interests  of  theccNmtry, 
andof  shaminff  the  personsmest  Interested 
in  them  into  that  conciliatory  course^  and 
that  attention  to  the  interesu  oi  their 
coontrj'men,  that  were  necesssry  to  ensiMia 
their  tranquillity  and  their  prosperity.  The 
fashionable  mode  of  meeting  proposittona 
of  this  sortwas,  he  knew,  to  ofler  toappoint 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
evidence  on  the  spot ;  bnt  this  would  fa* 
far  IcM  satisfactory  thsn  the  course  be  was 
about  to  propose,  because  such  a  commis- 
sion could  only  report  upon  such  subjects 
as  might  bo  remeoied  by  law,  and,  which 
was  still  more  important,  their  report 
would  not  have  the  weight  of  that  of  a 
committee.  His  experience  of  the  com* 
mitteea  of  that  House  had  convinced  him 
that,  however  faitricate  or  delicate  a  sub* 
ject  might  be,  there  were  no  obetadea 
which  could  not  be  overcome  by  aocb  a 
committee,  composed  of  gentlemen  wh^ 
were  itaolved  to  inquire  into  and  remedy 
the  evile.    The  Hooae  itadf  wm  atread|f 
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in  poMeiiioii  of  •■  nach  e? idenoe  «• 
womd  enable  •  eooaniittee  to  make  a  le-* 
port;  and  if  more  were  neoeaiary,  it 
wodd  be  eamly  procmed. 

It  might  be  as  well  for  him  here  to  «n- 
licipote  tome  of  tlie  objection!  which 
womd  probably  be  nrged  agwnsl  the  pro- 
petal  he  had  toni&e.  Among  them,  how* 
«Ter»  this  would  not  be  said— that  the  im> 
prorement  in  the  affiurs  of  Ireland  had 
Been  snch,  that  no  inquiry  was  necessary, 
end  the  House  and  the  country  ought 
to  be  content  with  things  as  they  were. 
The  right  boo.  secretaiy  for  Ireland,  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  fbr  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  stale  of  those  counties 
in  which  the  Insurrection  act  had  been  in 
opevatioOf  with  a  iiemi  of  ooorsot  to  the 
renewal  of  that  act.  It  wouldi  therefore, 
be  sufficient  upon  this  point,  to  say,  that 
the  mere  necessity  of  the  Insurrection  act 
beinc  renewed,  proved  that  the  countrr 
ooold  not  be  in  a  tranquil,  or  even  in  such 
a  state  as  rendered  an  inijuiry  inexpedient. 
The  Insurrection  act  might  be  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  It  wais,  there* 
fore,  highly  necessary  for  the  House  to 
know  what  had  been  the  effect  produced 
i>y  its  operation  hitherto.  It  mbhl,  per- 
Im^  be  objected,  that  the  length  of  time 
wbidi  such  a  coDunittee  as  he  proposed 
most  necessaril V  occupy,  was  a  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  appoinied.  He  couM 
not  disguise  from  himself,  and  lie  would 
not  attempt  to  disguise  from  the  House, 
that  such  an  inquiry  must  occupy  more 
time  than  the  session  would  albrd ;  but 
this,  he  thought,  was  no  reason  why  that 
inaniry  should  not  be  commenced, 
allBOOgh  it  was  a  reason  why  bb  motion 
Ibr  it  was  as  wdK-timed  now  as  though  he 
had  made  it  earlier  in  the  session.  The 
committee  on  foreign  trade,  of  which  he 
liadKumself  the  honour  to  be  a  member, 
Imd  already  sat  more  than  one  session ; 
nod  he  trusted  no  man  would  si^,  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  was  a  less  im- 
portant subject  than  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country,  powerful  as  was  Sie  interest 
which  the  latter  (airly  excited.  The  time, 
therafere,  ought,  he  thought,  to  be  no  db* 
jeclion  to  the  appomtment  of  the  com- 
atiltee;  for  he  tooukt  be  sorry  to  have  it 
auM,  thatoae-and-twenty  ffentlemen,mem« 
bars  of  that  House,  oould  not  be  found 
wlio  were,  on  such  an  occasion,  willing  to 
devote  as  much  time  as  might  be  neces- 
aary  to  this  alUimportant  subject. 

He  wished  the  committee  to  pomets 
powers  es  extensive  as  postible^  because, 
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by  a  full  inquiry  alone,  could  they  hope 
to  do  any  real  good.  Among  the  first 
topict  which  would  be  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  was  one  which  he  was  aware 
could  not  be  too  cautiously  interfered 
with— he  meant  the  connexion  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  And  yet  be  was 
sure  that,  unless  the  abuses  to  which  it 
was  exposed  in  Ireland  should  be  fairly 
examined  and  exposed,  they  could  never 
be  adequately  remedied.  It  appeared 
Uiat  only  a  running  account  between  the' 
landlord  and  his  tenants  was,  in  many  in- 
stances, kept  there :  the  peasant  did  not 
pay  his  rent  in  money,  but  m  labour  \  and ' 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was 
(among  other  disadvantages)  deprived  of 
the  means  of  procuring  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  employment  of  the  feoiales  of 
his  family,  who  mi^ht  be  usefiilly  occupied 
in  M>inntog,  and  m  other  similar  lidMurs. 
If  tne  peasant  were  pitid  regularly  by  the 
week  the  money  he  had  earned,  as  was 
the  custom  in  this  country,  he  would  at 
once  be  able  to  nay  his  umdlord's  rent, 
and  to  procure  tor  bis  frimily  those  ad- 
vantages, the  residts  of  which  were  found 
to  be  so  beneficial  among  a  similar  class 
of  people  in  England.  The  abuses  which 
ensueu  from  the  practices  of  middlemen, 
as  well  as  other  circumstances  applying  to 
the  condition  of  the  landlord  and  tenant^ 
were  so  notorious  that  it  was  only  neces* 
sary  to  allude  to  them,  to  show  now  de- 
sirable it  was  that  they  should  be  discon- 
tinued ;  and  this  he  believed  might  be  ef- 
fected by  the  report  of  the  comouttee* 
The  next  topic  in  point  of  importaaca 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  employment  of 
capita]  and  of  the  people.  No  person 
who  hsd  listened  the  other  night  to  the 
able  and  condusive  speech  of  his  boo. 
friend,  the  member  for  Northampton 
(captain  Maberly),  could  remain  uncon* 
vinced,  that  two  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
Ireland  were  the  want  of  capitid  and.  the 
want  of  employment.  The  difficulty  of 
the  employment  of  capital  had  inoeed 
been  considerably  exaggerated  by  that 
jealousy  which  the  people  fdt  of  the  in* 
terference  of  strangers,  and  which  was  the 
too  natural  result  of  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  daoed.  The  jjMlousy» 
however,  was  chiefly  directed  against  per- 
sons who  had  employed  their  capital  in 
aaricuhural  Improvements.  In  towns 
where  there  could  be  no  danger  of  out> 
rage,  there  could  be  no  doabt  tnat  capital 
would  be  as  safely,  as  it  would  be  advan- 
tageously, employ^ ;  and  it  was  this  Ihct, 
2U 
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be^  w»9  anxioiif  to  hare  provcid  to  ihe 
conttoitteei  tkaty  bjr  their  report*  the 
capital»t8  •£  England  aaigbtbe  tatUfacto- 
rily  thovQ  hovr  they  jnignt  employ  their 
capital. 

He  had|  on  a  former  occasion,  slated  It 
t0he  hib  opinion,  that  the  rqieal  of  the 
taxes  in  Ireland  would  tend  mainl  jtowards 
reviving  the  manufactures  of  that  country, 
andbringing  it  into  a  prosperous  condition* 
It  was  objected. to  bin  on  that  occasioni 
that  he  sought;  by  giving  large  and  exclu- 
sive advantages  to  Ireland,  to  raise  her  up 
into  a  manufacturing  country,  which 
should  flsake  her  the  rival  of  ScoUand  and 
England.  While  he  disclaimed  any  such 
intention,  he  feared  that  Ireland  was  far 
indeed  from  any  such  state  of  prosperity. 
She  was  as  little  to  be  feared  as  she  was 
to  be  envied ;  and  however  be  might  wish 
to  see  her  condition  ameliorated,  be  had 
not  proposed  to  aocomplish  that  wish,  by 
aObrdiag  her  a  rate  of  profits  above  those 
of  any  other  country.  He  would  only  say, 
that  tbiftconsideratioix  was. of' the  greatest 
importance:  and  his  most  earnest  wish  was, 
to  pcoduce^  if  possible,  tranquillity  and 
prosperity,  where  now  disturbance  and 
distress  prevaikd,  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  large  revenue,  and  those  resources 
which  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  coun* 
try  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro* 
duce,  and  which  would  amply  repay  any 

5 resent  sacrifice*  But,  to  lay  this  consi- 
eration  for  a  moment  aside,  let  the  House 
think  of  the  enormous  expense  at  which 
the  disastrous  condition  of  Ireland  was 
continued,  by  meaasof  a  standing  army, 
and  by  all  the  macbinary  of  insurrection 
nets,  which  were  aaoessary  only  in  conse- 
quence of  distresab  Objectionable  as  this 
system  was  for  its  expense,  it  was  no  less 
so  for  itself:  it  must  be  altogether  hateful 
to  Englishmen,  and  ought  not  to  be  tole* 
rated  within  the  limits  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion. There  was  a  contamination  in  all 
the  operations  of  arbitrary  power :  and  it 
could  not  be  endured  in  one  part  of  the 
state,  without  the  whole  suffering  under 
its  pernicious  influence.  This  part  of  the 
questton  demanded  imperiously  the  consi- 
deration of  a  committee. 

The  next  point  in  importance  appear^ 
to  him  to  be  the  system  of  grand-jury  pre- 
sentiments, in  which  he  had  always  under- 
stood 'iery  extensive  jobbing  to  prevail. 
k  appeared,  too  clearly,  that  tbe  individiv- 
al  interests  of  the  gentry  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  country ;  and  when  it  waa 
)EOowa»  that  local  taxes  to  the  annual 
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amount  of  JWiOfM'  r^  rmsed  tl  atfrei 
meetings  af  this  de«CTipt|o%  th^  fact  ^laa- 
enough  to  prove  the  expediency  of  giviiig 
pubHcity  to  the  mojde  in  which  il^e^  taxes 
were  imposed.  Whether  they  should  be 
under  the  same  regulations  as  were  adopt*^ 
ed  wfith  reject  to  the  highways  in  Eng* 
land,  or  to  the  roads  in  Scotland,  waa  a 

Suestion  be  did  not  take  upon  himself  to 
ecide :  huf ,  tbat  the  present  system  de- 
manded inquiry,  he  was  fully  convincwL 
With  respect  to  the  cburch  estaj^liah-* 
ment  in  Ireland,  he  did  not  apprehend  it 
would  be  denied,  that  this  was  a  tubjecr  < 
which  ought  to  be  mquired  into.  He  woqld 
not  be  understood  to  proi|ose,  or  to  saj* 
any  thing  which  could  be  injurious  to  to^ 
escablisbed  church :  oiv  tbe  contrary*  he 
wished  to  see  its  dignity  and  its  utility 
preaerved,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shoiil« 
be  directed  to  those  purposes  for  wh^h  j^ 
was  established.  T$fi  prosperity  of  thei 
church  must  always  depend  upon  the^ 
number  of  persons  who  were  attslcbed  to^ 
it.  He  could  not  beUeve  that  U^e  cibjecr 
in  granting  to  tbe  church  of  Ireland  theex-. 
tensive  property  which  it  possessed,  waa  V^ 
i^ake  a  rich  and  powerful  clergy,  but  to 
promote  religion  generally*  and  paiticu- 
lerly  the  religion  of  the  sta^te,  by  uiciieaa- 
mg  the  means  by  which  its  ministers  nnghl 
h^ome  useful*  He  did  not  wish  to  tuni 
them  from  this  purpose,  than  whicb  he 
could  conceive  none  greater  or  tielter* 
He  should  be  reluctant  to  do  ajny  thmg 
which  might  even  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
that  purpose :  bu^  if  it  should  appear  to 
the  committee,  that  by  a  different  distri- 
vbution,  or  even  by  a  diminution  of  the  re^ 
venues  of  the  church,  the  people  mijght 
be  less  alienated  from  the- church  than 
they  now  were,  he  4id  not  think  that  in  no- 
comi^ending  such  a  measure  he  shouil4  be 
proposing  any  thing  inconsistent  ijfitb  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  establishment  of 
Ireland.  The  evils  of  the  tithe-system 
were  auch  as  claimed  a  deep,  and  full  con^ 
sideratioo.  He  believed  tnat,  by  the  al- 
terations which  had  baenr  lately  made  in 
the  composition-bill,  the  system  aras  pmch 
itopr^^yed ;  ^ut  he  believed  nobody  would 
deoyi  that  it  was  capable  of  atill  greater 
ignproyemefit-  The  risht  hen.  gentleaiaii 
(Mr. Goulbum)  by  w^om  it  hadbee?  io^ 
(reduced*  OQUld  not  expect^-no  man  could 
be  sanguine  enough  tp  expect — that  il 
would  be  uaiversiMly  4^ted  on.  In  thoae 
parishes^  then,  wdei^  it  might  not  havi) 
been  adopted,  ft  surely  beeasoe  more  than 
ever,  neceiiary  to  inq^Hrelpto  tbe  modo  in 
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•wliieh  tillMi  were  colltfcted.    The  mode 
ofpijiog  the  clergy  by  tithes  gSTe  rise  to 
differences  and  disputes  ereo  in  England ; 
bot  if  these  differences  existed  where  the 
religion  of  the  payers  was  the  sane  as 
that  of  the  clergy,  how  much  more  must 
they  arisen  where  a  diierence  of  religion 
eadbUed,  where  the  payers  were  ignorant 
and  very  pbor>  and  little  able  to  uuder- 
•tand^  or  to  |^et  information  respecting, 
the  technicalities  of  the  law  i    In  such  a 
toodtry  every  thing  should  be  more  simple 
nnd  elementary  than  in  England ;  yet  the 
contrary  was  the  state  of  the  case.    In 
England,  If  any  objections  arose  as  to  the 
payment  of  tidies,  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  Aan  for  the  tenant  to  pay  them  in 
kind.    In  Ireland,  nc^ibin^  could  be  more 
difficult.    The  notices  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  of  their  intention  to  do  this, 
frequiently  contained  flaws  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  agahMt  them;    The 
parties,  ignorant  thennelfes;  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  persons  who  were  scarce- 
ly less  so;  and  thus  such  inaccuracies 
were  ef  frequent  occarrence.  In  England, 
if  the  clergysBan  neglected  to  draw  the 
tithe  whieo  the  occupier  of  the  land  had 
severed  for  kimi  he  suflered  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  neglect  \  and  if  the 
kind  of  the  occupier  was  at  all  damaged 
by  the  continuance  of  the  tithe  upon  it, 
ft  r^ht  of  action  lav  against  the  person 
entitled  to  it.    In  Irekmd,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  he  bsd  stated,  and  the  decisions 
of  tlie  courts  of  law»  the  consequences  of 
the  n^leot  always  fell  open  the  occupier 
of  theland;  who  wai,  in  case  of  any  da* 
mage  happening  to  the  severed  tithe,  com* 
pel&d  to  pay  in  monev  instead  of  in  kind. 
He  was  perfectly  conndent'tbat  in  stating 
thb,  lie  was  stating  what  was  the  practical 
case  in  many  instances.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that  such  a  state  of  things 
must  be  directly  opposed  to  that  good 
feeling,  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
the  receivers  and  payers  of  tithes.    On 
the  contrary,  it  was  unhappily  too  well 
known,  that  It  had  produced  bloodshed, 
disturbance, -and  misery;  and  for  this  rea- 
son alone  it  was  necessary  that  the  cause 
should  Iki  inquired  into,  whether  the  evil 
could  be  remedied  or  not,  if  it  were  only 
fer  the  purpose  of  oarryme  into  eflbct 
oampositiona  which  it  waa  oovious  could 
not  be  made  while  such  feelanga  of  irriia* 
tion  existed. 

Anodier  of  the  avOs  of  Ireland  w^re 
the  Orange  and  Riband  Lodges.  It  was 
dificolt  to  any  which  of  thcae  wis  the 


werse,  as  regarded  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land; but,  both  ought  to  be  put  down 
[hear,  hear !].  Where  one  was,  ^the  other 
would  always  be  %  and  the  inevitable  cobn 
sequence  must  be^  a  continuance  of  that 
confusion  and  misery  of  which  they  had 
so  long  been  the  flruitful  occasions.  An 
attempt  had  beeii  made  last  year  to  put 
them  down ;  but,  in  a  free  country,  such 
an  attempt  could  never  b6  very  suocesf^ 
ful :  and  it  had  not  succeeded  at  all.  Let. 
the  House,  however,  suppose  that  a  com- 
mittee had  made  this  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  had  reported  their  opinion  to  the 
House,  that  all  persons  holding  oiicea 
during  pleasure  should  be  removed  from 
those  offices  unless  th^  renounced  .their 
connexion  with  such  inischievoiis  socie- 
ties as  were  these  lodges;  did  the' House 
not  think,  that  this  recommendation  would 
put  an  end  to  the  evil,  and  do  mere  good 
than  all  the  acts  of  parliament  that  had 
been,  or  that  could  be  passed  ? 

Every  man  who  brought  a  motion  be-« 
fore  the  House  was,  of  course,  very  san- 
guine as  to  its  success*    He  did  not  pre* 
tend  to  be  less  sanguine  than  others,  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  also,  that  ha 
had  stated  reasonSf  however  inadequate* 
ly,  which  should  indnoe  the  House  togrant 
the  committee  for  which  he  was  about  to 
move.  The  people  of  Ireland  at  this,  mo*' 
meat  might  be  said  to  be  under  the  dprni- 
nion  of  an  oltgarchyi  the  interests  of  which 
were,iB  toomany  respects,  opposed  to  their 
own..     It  was  an  object  of  this  oUgarchy^ 
to  exclude  the  majority,  the  menmers  of 
whom  were  often  weir  own  tenants,  from 
a  free  exercise  of  their  rights.  It  was  im* 
possible,  undbr  such  circumstances,  that 
those  feelings  of  kindness  and  attachment 
of  the  tenant  towards  his  landlord,  which 
in  this  countrr  wore  so  common  as  to 
form  part  of  the  national  character,  could 
prevail  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  equally  im- 
possible that,  where  such  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction prevailed,  there  should  be  confi* 
deuce  or  good  fellowship  between  the 
landlord  and  his  tenant.  He  deplored  this 
misunderstanding ;  and  no  less  did  he  re- 
gret that  which  must  subsist  between  the 
church  establishment  and  the  Catholic 
laity,  who  fek  that  it  was  bv  religious  dis- 
abilities that  they  were  excluded  from  all 
offices  in  the  state.    He  should  be  told, 
that  they  were  not  excluded  from  all  of- 
fices ;  but  he  knew  that,  though  they  were 
not  so  in  bw,  they  were  ia  practice.    It 
waa'ifiipoiMible  for  a  government  to  bc»in 
the  work  qf  degradiiy^  any  partittilar  de« 
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•crtpiioii  of  people,  and  to  eay,  eo  far 
•ban  the  degradation  go,  and  no  farther : 
it  would  always  be  extended  by  other 
handi :  and  he  therefore  waa  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Catholic  laity  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  offioes.  WhUe  the  law 
provided,  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  certain  offices,  and  permitted  them 
to  hold  others,  it  proved  that  while  it  was 

Suite  in  earnest  in  the  exclusion^  the  par- 
al  admission  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
adhered  to.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  go- 
vernment to  see  that  in  offices  to  which 
Catholics  were  eligible,  there  should  at 
least  be  a  certain  number  of  them  admit- 
ted.   The  right  hoo.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Canning)  was  as  much  convinced  as 
he  could  be,  of  the  difficulties  which  lav 
in  the  way  of  remedying  the  evils  which 
be  had  stated ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman were  as  sincerely  desirous  of  af- 
fording that  remedy,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  within  his  power  to  do  so.    He  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman^s  political  conduct  hitherto  had 
not  inspired  him    (lord   A.)   with  the 
greatest  confidence;  but,  now  that  the 
riffhthon.gentlemaawasin  thehighestsitu* 
atTon  that  he  could  hold— for  nosituation 
oould  be  found  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the 
world,  which  could  be  said  to  be  a  promo- 
tion to  him— he  culled  upon  him  to  exert 
the  powers  of  his  distinguished  station  to 
this  most  noble  end  ^hear,hear!].    That 
atation  was  only  desirsi>le  and  only  ho- 
nourable, because  It  afibrded  him  the  most 
eminent  opportunities  of  doing  good.  He 
oould  not  be  Influenced  by  the  mere  dis- 
tinotion»  nor  by  the  emoluments  which 
eoeompanied  the  office  he  held ;  but,  if 
the  desire  of  handinff  down  his  name  to 
poeteritv  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors to  nis  country  had  any  weight  with 
him,  he  now  called  upon  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  by  all  his  hopes  of  future  fame^ 
to  do  that  which  he  must  be  convinced 
was  beet  calculated  to  secure  the  welfhre 
of  Ireland.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
poeaesaed  at  this  moment  the  power  of 
Qolttg  good,  in  a  greater  degree  than  had 
perhaps  ever  fallen  to  the  share  of  any 
man,  and  he  had  not  only  the  power,  but 
the  knowledge  which  was  necessary  to 
4ireol  it  wiselyt    He  called  upon  him  to 
pursue  that  manly  and  coosiatent  conrae 
which  was  equally  reouired  of  him  by  his 
own  reputation  and  by  the  interests  of 
Iralandi  and  to  support  the    qnestion 
which  he  should  now  nropoae.    In  doing 
^ti  he  was  euro  l|ie  rqjht  hon.  geBtleflsan 
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would  hOTO  the  support  of  oe«y  Ausl 
minded  man  in  the  House;  aiMtiieB^ 
probation  of  every  such  nana  tbraoghstt 
the  empire  [loud  cheeriogl.  The  no- 
ble lord  begged  pardon  for  BaTuig  occu- 
pied so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Hoose^ 
and  condttded  by  moving, «  That  a  aefea 
Committee  be  appointed  to  snquiie  mte 
the  State  of  Ireland,  and  to  lepoef  their 
observations  and  opiniooa  thcfeoo  to  the 

House." 

Sir  H.  Pamell uidi  Mr.  Speaker;  I  nam 
thus  early  to  address  the  Houae,  firoos  my 
anxiety  to  give  every  support  in  as^  powec 
to  the  noble  lord,  by  seconding  ^amo- 
tion he  has  made ;  and,  as  a  repreaeota- 
tive  of  Ireland,  to  expreaa  mv  grant  obli- 
gations to  him  for  the  excellent  apeedh 
with  which  he  has  opened  to  Ae  House 
the  most  inyportant  subject,  I  maj  say, 
of  .all   domestic  political  aubjeeta— the 
state  of  that  country.     The  ndile  lonf, 
on  this  occasion,  as  is  hia  custom  en  all 
othera,  m  which  the  mterests  of  Irehmd 
are  concerned,  has  displayed  a  moat  land- 
able  and  useful  seal  to  improve  its  coadi- 
tion ;  and  when  it  b  coosideied  how  creat 
the  benefit  is,ithat  is  conferred  on  Mttiid> 
by  having  its  affiura  treated  ao  sbW  and 
so  libeialw  by  the  noble  lord,  and,  I  may 
also  add,  oy  so  many  other  English  mem- 
bers, so  far,  at  least,  whatever  maybe  the 
doubU  to  which  the  noble  lord  haa  allud- 
ed in  his  speech,  as  entertained  by  acme 
persons   respecting    the    policy   of  the 
Union,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  eonw 
plunt,  that  the  interesta  of  Ireland  are  not 
attended  to,  or  not  discussied  with  all  the 
advanta^  of  the  moat  anxiooaand  sin- 
cere desire  to  eerve  them. 

As  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  exists  a 
disposition  in  the  Hooae  to  take  all  the 
painathat  can  be  taken  to  discover  what 
meeaures  are  proper  for  bettering  the  con* 
dition  of  Ireland,  and  aa  also  the  whole 
intelligence  of  ibis  country  ia  now  ao  evi- 
dently devoted  to  this  object,  I  conceive 
Uiat,  as  an  Irish  representative,  I  can  take 
no  more  useful  course,  in  addresaing  the 
House  on  tlto  present  occaaion,  than 
bringing  before  it  a  plain  atalement  of 
fii^  with  the  application  of  aoch  esta- 
blished prindplea  to  theae  fiu:ta,  aa  tMO- 
thM'shall  aerve  to  pmnt  out  the  wav  by 
whidi  aooae  amendment  oaay  be  nnde  m 
the  destitute  and  diatracted  atato  of  that 
country. 

Every  one,  I  take  it  for  gianted,    will 
agree,  that,  on  entering  u 
oTthe 
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begin  by  wtablwhing  tomt  diitinct  notkm, 
and  to  poiacn  aome  Mond  opinion,  vpoq 
tbe  nature  of  the  evil  which  we  propose 
to  inquire  into.  A  great  many  errors,  1 
trost  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  arise  from 
a  habit  of  running  on  much  too  ftst  in  Uie 
first  onset  of  all  Iridi  discussions,  a  prac- 
tice that  leads  to  the  projecting  of  schemes 
of  iaiproTement,  without  any  patient 
examination  of  facts,  or  aoy  dear  concep- 
tion of  the  exact  grierance  to  be  remeoi- 
cd.  That  this  is  the  case  is  clearly  prov- 
ed by  the  speeches  and  proceedings  that 
daily  take  olace  at  meetings  of  Tarious 
jMicieties  ana  associations,  which,  although 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  b«it 
motives,  never  display  that  kind  of  aiy 
^uaintance  with  the  real  stote  cf  Ireknd, 
which  would  be  the  result  of  recurriqr  to 
principle^  and  to  the  example  of  oUier 
jnations.     We  are  constantly  told,  in  a 

{eneral  manner,  that  the  distress  of  Ire- 
ind  is  universal  and  excessive,  without 
any  reference  to  drcumstances,  to  show 
in  what  the  distress  actually  ori^imates, 
and  in  what  it  consists.  An  investigation 
into  its  cause  and  nature  will  show,  that 
distress  In  Ireland  means  a  very  different 
thbg  from  what  it  means  in  England* 
Whendbtress  exists  in  this  country,  it  is 
commonly  the  landed  interest,  the  com- 
nerdal  mtereat,  or  the  manufacturing 
interest,  that  is  sdfering,  and  the  mcon- 
veoience,  however  severe,  is  sure  to  be 
temporary ;  but  when  we  speak  of  dia- 
treaa  in  Indand,  rents,  commerce,  and 
nanuiacturea  may  all  be  in  a  flourishing 
atate,  and  yet  distress  will  not  only  exist, 
but  be  universal  and  permanent,  aa  habit* 
iiaUy  bdongina  to  tlie  condition  of  the 
lower  ordera  of  the  people. 

After  having  bestowed  considerable 
pdna  in  examining  the  various  opinions 
vrhidi  prevail  about  Ireland,  I  am  diraosed 
to  concur  in  that  of  a  noble  loro,  the 
head  of  his  majesty's  government,  which 
was  given  in  another  place,  and  according 
to  which  **  the  state  of  the  peasantry  is 
the  grievance,  the  whole  grievance,  the 
great  practtcd  evU  ;**  though,  perhaps,  I 
nay  diflinr  in  some  decree  from  the  noble 
lord  in  considering  this  evil  as  being  much 
more  of  a  pditiod  diaracter  than  the 
noble  lord  will  allow  it  to  be*  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that,  in  whatever  view 
we  look  at  the  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
the  peasantry  form  tbe  burthen  that  ob* 
atmeta  the  progress  of  the  country  from 
a  state  of  abject  miasry  and  general  dis« 
0rigr$  to  one  d'  b^pinesa  and  tOHiquiUity. 


They  are  the  class  that  feel  all  diedistrns, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  the  parties 
to  all  the  disturbances,  The  distressed 
state  of  Irdand,  and  the  disturbed  sute 
of  Ireland,  are,  when  put  into  correct 
language,  the  distressed  state  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  Uie  disturbed  state  of  the  pea« 
sentry ;  and  therefore,  when  we  set  about 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  is 
about  the  state  and  circumstances  of  Ire* 
land,  as  they  affect  the  peasantry,  that  it 
is  our  business  to  occupy  ourselves. 

When  we  thus  commence  the  task,  and 
examine  patiently  bto  facts,  and,  by  com* 
paring  and  combining  them  together, 
brings  our  understandmgs  to  decide  In 
what  the  distressed  state  of  the  peasantry 
consists,  we  shall  be  irresistibly  carried  on 
to  the  condusion,  that  it  consists  wholly 
in  their  extreme  poverty.  If  they^  live, 
as  they  certainly  do  live,  on  a  description 
of  food  that  is  of  the  lowest  qudity ;  if 
their  habitations  are  of  the  meanest  struc- 
ture, and  their  dothing  of  the  barest  kind, 
thdr  poverty  must  be  extreme,  and  thdr 
habits  of  life  on  tbe  lowest  scale  consia- 
tent  with  the  preversation  of  human  ex- 
istence. 
It  isthisextreme  poverty  which  occasiona 
the  whole  of  thdr  persond  suftrings,  aad 
accounts  forthdrwretched  condition,  and 
places  them  in  a  situation  of  being  oxpoa- 
ed  to  the  greatest  cdamities.  For  it  ia 
universally  true,  that  when  a  people  sub<- 
sist  on  the  cheapeet  description  of  food, 
thev  are  subject  to  dl  kinds  of  miseriee 
and  vidssitudes.  If  a  dearth  of  the  arti- 
de  occurs  on  whidi  they  live,  they  cannot 
descend  lower  to  attain  a  substitute  :  and 
thus  a  dearth  is  inevitably  attended  with 
dl  the  horrora  of  famine  :  while,  in  other 
countries,  where  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  is  aa  it  ought  to  be,  and 
where  diey  live  by  established  habit  on 
good  food,  in,  the  way  they  live  in  thia 
country,  Uien,  when  a  dearth  of  that  par- 
ticular  food  happena,  they  are  able  to  ob- 
tdn  a  aobstitute  in  vanoua  other  kinda 
of  wholesome  food  of  an  inferior  kind,  by 
retrenching  thdr  expenses  in  luxuries  and 
conveniencea  ;  and  though  they  may  au& 
fer  great  hardship,  the  duration  of  it  is  not 
long,  and  thev  are  not  exposed  to  actud 
want  and  famine. 

The  more  the  case  of  Ireland  ia  exa« 
mined  the  more  dearly  it  will  appear,  that 
ita  extreme  poverty  aione  will  account  for 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  people ; 
not  poverty  arising  from  high  rents,  exor« 
bitant  titlies»  oouoty  ces^  or  the  want  of 
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ident  likndlotdtft  but  firon  a  A^Meacf 
of  wealth  to  admit  of  proper  vages 
being  paid  to  the  labouring  class.  And 
this  poverty  will  not  only  account  for  the 
state  of  the  people,  but  for  many  other 
circumstances  in  Ireland,  of  a  nature  that 
appear  m  anomalous  as  to  admit  of  no 
satisfactory  explanation. 

But*  if  it  be  true  that  the  distress  of  the 
peasantry  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
easy  and  simple  manner,  and  that,  after  ail 
the  supposed  impossibility  of  understand- 
ing the  case  of  Ireland,  mere  poverty 
there,  as  it  has  been  in  other  countries,  is 
the  sole  cause  of  distress ,  then  no  diffi- 
cnlty  whatever  can  exist  in  pointing  out  a 
pioper  remedy.  This  remeAj  must  on* 
questionably  be«  the  establishing  of 
wealth  in  Ireland  9  and  this  to  such  an 
extent,  that  labour  shall  be  so  reward^ 
edf  that  new  habiti  of  Kving  may 
be  ;univemlly  introduced.  To  seek  to 
kitroduoe  such  habiti  without  prmousl? 
a^uring  a  yaet  increaae  of  wealth,  will 
be  only  embarking  in  an  unilertakiog  which 
must  end  in  disappointment;  for  in  no 
eoQntry  has  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  been  rendered  comfortable  and 
vespectablc^  ot  the  refinement  of  the  upper 
daas  of  society  been  accompKshed^  ezc^ 
by  formingi  in  the  first  instance^  the  foun« 
dation  of  a  great  aocumulatioB  of  wealth. 
No  doctrine  can  be  advanced  with  better 
support  from  all  past  esfwrieneei  than 
the  doctrine  which  lays  it  deaii»  that 
wealth  must  exist  to  a  very  ooasiderable 
extent  in  a  coutttry,before  society  becoit»es 
aattfedf  before  the  lower  orders  can  be 
raised  from  abject  indigence  and  barbarous 
habits^  and  before  oivHiaation  can  be  ge- 
neraMy  established:    and,  thereforoi   to 


overlook  this  leadii^  pnncijple,  in  any 
plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  Ire« 
laadr  is  to  act  upon  rather  an  inperiect 
aoqaaintnce  with  the  true  qatore  of  the 
aub|ect. 

'  If,  thea«  the  examining  of  those  facts, 
which  past  experience  snerdiB  tit,  and  a 
referenoe  to  establidied  prinoiples  point 
dut  the  abeelttte  necessity  of  making  Ire* 
lead  a  wc^thy  country,  m  ortier  that  she 
OMiy  get  rid  of  her  present  distress,  the 
first  object  to  which  all  our  effiMrta  should 
be  directed  is,  the  acquiring  of  a  great 
aagmentation  of  her  capital. 

But,  although  increased  capital  will 
hMd  to  increased  enpli^nient,  we  aitist 
Aot  be  satisfied  with  merely  gettlaf  em- 
ployment Ibr  the  paople{  for  the  whole 
of  the  hdMtinag  ciasi  night  be  pirlta0y 


and  apparentlj  employed,  without  aajr 
jeal  improvement  in  tlieir  condition.  In 
order  to  secure  this  improvement  it  is 
neeessaryi  that  the  employment  must  be 
so  general  snd  so  constant,  9td  bear  such 
a  proportien  to  the  numbers  of  the  li^onN 
ing  CMSS,  as  shall  secure  good  wagea  to 
them;  for  until  they  ebtatn  good  real 
wagesi  they  will  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
be  able  to  live,  except  in  the  miserable 
manner  in  which  they  live  alproMift,  that  la^ 
in  a  way  that  consiitutes  the  #hoie  of  the 
distress  which  they  now  snftr.  Aa  it  ta 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  good  wagea 
that  compels  the  Irish  labourer  to  pro- 
cure  a  piece  of  land,  for  which  the  com- 
petition ojf  his  own  ehuw  fixes  a  high  rent; 
and  that  also  compeb  him  to  Mve  on  the 
poorest  subsistence,  in  wretched  habiis- 
attODs,  and  withootasufiioieBcy  of  dothiog; 
so  the  poisibility,  on  the  otfaS^  hand,  be- 
ing  afforded  him  of  obtaining  gead^tagesi 
irottid  enable  him  to  become  mdependent 
of  the  necemity  of  cultivating  land,  and 
not  only  to  Kve  on  a  better  desoriptioii  of 
food,  but  to  putchase  aoae  of  the  oheq». 
est  articles  or  our  own  manubclures  aind 
of  foreign  Icncnries.  It  is  just  aceordfing 
to  whether  the  labouriag  chiss  of  a  eowntrj 
are  well  paid,  thait  they  and  their  eeofitty 
prosper.  Where  wi^s  are  lew,  they  are 
obK^  to  Kve  on  the  meanest  desoMptkm 
of  food,  and  when  so  clreumstanee^,  thOte 
exista  no  incitement  to  industij  ^  and,  ia 
plate  of  a  eroper  elfert  to  bettor  theitf 
condition,  they  are  buried  in  sloth,  bar « 
barism,  and  ^norance.  Wheo»  however, 
the  wages  of  labour  are  really  h^h,  the 
labottriag  class  live  well,  aad  we  able  f  o 
purchase  articles  of  luxury  and  enjov- 
ment,  and  thus  become  themsekea  the 
source  of  addittoaal  employment.  It  ia 
therefore,  most  essential  in  alt  couutrtea 
for  the  publio  advantage,  that  the  rate  of 
wages  should  be  as  high  as  possible/  so 
that  a  taste  for  luxuries  and  enjoyments^ 
may  thus  become  general,  and  if  possible 
made  a  part  of  the  national  habite  and 
prejudices. 
^  It  is  in  consequence  of  not  making  ft 
distinction  between  different  quantities  of 
employment,  and  of  their  effects ;  and  of 
not  looking  to  secure  such  an  exteat  of  la 
as  shdll  establish  high  wages,  that  many 
errors  arefallen  into,  and  fiidle  and  illuso- 
ry projects  brought  forward  for  improving 
Irennd.  It  is  from  thia  omistion,  Uiat  tbe 
difference  arises  between  me  and  UMUiy 
Irish  members,  reapeoting  the  eleot  off 
the  linep  laanufiyliwe  jftliihmdi  aodbar* 
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I  beg  to  numxk,  that  what  I  said  upon 
thii  subject,  on  the  debate  on  the  linen 
bounties,  has  been  misrepresented  by  all 
those  membersi  who  since  that  debate 
have  referred  to  my  opinion.  I  did  not 
•ay  that  the  linen  niinu&cture  had  done 
no  good  in  Ireland,  as  I  am  suoposed  to 
have  said,  for  I  am  Ail}y  awaiei  that  tpany 
descriptions  of  persons  engaged  in  it  have 
derive4  oreat  advantage  ^pn^  it;  but 
what  I  did  MyiWas,  that  the  linen  manu- 
fkcture  in  Ireland  had  not  been  attended 
with  that  impcovement  in  the  conditio^ 
of  the  workmen  emi^oy^ d  in  it,  af  was  the 
e&ct  of  eEtensive  ^lant^factures  in  other 
countries:  and  the  reason  I  gave  for 
this  opinion  was,  that  every  workman, 
being  alfo  a  cultivator  of  lana,  after  pay* 
iM  a  high  rent,  bad  not  the  means  left  of 
llvmgi  except  on  the  coarsest  and  poorest 
ibocU  aud  tnos  continued  jn  as  ereat  a 
state  of  poverty  and  misenr  as  the  rest 
of  th«  common  labourers  of  the  country, 
niat  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  I 
knoir  ng  Irish  apember  can  deny,  and  I 
feel  convinced,  that  I  hafe  |^ven  9  de- 
scription of  the  eibcts  of  tbe  hneo  maiyi* 
facture  00  the  Ipwer  orders,  that  is  jp  np 
respect  erroneous.  In  eoi;robocatioi|  pf 
this  opinion,  I  have  lately  met-  with  the 
following  passage  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  work 
upon  Ireland.  After  referring  to  a  table 
wnicb  shows,  that  while  the  aterage-r^nt 
of  land  rose  from  eleven  ahillings  an  acre 
in  the  year  1779,  to  one  pound  neven 
shillings  an  acre  in  the  year  18U,  and 
that  t&  arerage  rate  of  wages  for  wefiving 
bad  not  increased  at  all,  he  says,  '<  We 
may  now  discover  wli\y  the  boated  liqeo 
maouftctore  of  Lr^aijds  the  favporite  ol^ 
ject  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  eyery 
Iridi  vdnister,  had  not  reflected  back  upon 
the  people  the  happinesst  which  the  great 
amount  in  pouoas,  ihiUiogs^  and  pence, 
delusively  iioints  outi'' 

If,  then,  it  is  correct  to  ipy,  that  high 
teal  wages  are  absolutely  essential  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  Ipwer  or4ers 
of  a  country,  let  us  eaamine  what  iqust 
take  nlace  before  tbey  can  be  established 
in  Ireland.  The  mere  acquisition  pf  capi- 
tal inll  not  be  sufficient,  because  the  cste 
ef  wages  depends  upon  the  proportion 
that  capital  beara  to  the  nvaber  of  the 
labouring  class.  The  real  object  therefore 
to  be  otoioed  is,  that  proportion  of  capi- 
tal to  popuhtion,  which  ahall  just  make 
labour  worth  so  mi|ch  as  will  eqat>le:  the 
labourer  to  live  coinfortid>ly,  and  rear  hia 

iimi^  In  i^  decent  agd  preper  manner. , 
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When,  therefore,  we  apjjl^  tbi#  principle, 
to  Ireland,  a  principle  which  is  fidmitteA 
to  be  completely  established  on  facts. and 
esKperieace,  we  must  fir^t  inquire  intp  the 
state  of  capital  in  Ireland.  Two  modes 
ei^ist,  by  which  the  capital  of  Ireland  may 
be  increasi^,  one  by  t}ie  accumulation^ 
of  capital  already  eiustiiig  in  Ireland ;  tlin 
otbpr  by  ttie  transfer  of  Ei^lish  capital  to 
Ireland;  and  here  I  beg  leafe  to  e^presf. 
seme  dissect  from  the  opinion  of  those 
whp  seem  to  tbinkt  that  the  tiiapsffpr  of 
English  capital  is  ef  puck  paramount  im^ 
portance  to  Ireland  as  |Q  re^ulr^  legf s^ 
lative  interference  to  promote  it»  f^or  my 
own  part,  I  should  prefer  seeing  Irish  ca«*. 
pital  IP  (he  course  of  a  regular  and  rapid 
lapreaaei  l^ad^ii^  the  coiintfy  qradpally' 
ipto  babfts  of  industry,  than  ^mg  lafg^. 
a^a^titiea  of  £ogl|s)i  capita)  suddeoiy. 
thrown  into  new  channels,  |^  tbe  ei(pito««. 

ment  of  legislative  encpurageme^l  ^^^p^P^ 
taction.  J 

With  respect  to  the  ^uanjity  of  capital, 
npw  in  Ireland,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
exists  to  a  much  greater  amount  tbap  i^ 
generalty  imagiupcL  The  fpllotring  arc, 
the  circi|msta«ce9  that  induce  me  to  fprm. 
this  opjnipn:  In  tbe  firft  place,  the  fuo^ 
ded  prpjp^rty  ip  PHbUn,  in  tlie  s^ape  pf if^ 
part  pf  tke  national  debi^  amounts  |p 
abpuA  26,O0piQQO/.,  \ht^,  whole  of  w|iic^ 
IB  pommonly  belieiwd  to  be  ^ha  pr^f^r^. 

of  JrishmpQ-    Thsp  Aare  is  tbp  gveat. 

^rapsfer  of  gpfeinvent  sipck,  froml^epi^ 
dpn  to  Dublioi  that  Utply  tqok  tii^^ 
SQpq  af^er  the  ai^t  p#sed  for  aUoa^ng  it.  t^ 

ha  tsansferradfit  par,:amoiiPtieg  ^p  f^^rW 

QfOQQiQQO^,  all  pf  which  wsa  cp^sidpfed 
tf»  be  Irish  property^  In  addition  to  tl^aff^ 
circvmstanceSf  therp  is  Mtp  fmpprt  aii4: 
ei^port  tcada  of  Iceland,  pmountipg  to 
about  18,000,000/.  a  year.  There  is  a)so> 
the  capital  employed  in  the  mmiufacturing> 
of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  apd  silk,  and  tl>e 
capital  vested  in  merchants'  and  tra4ers'' 
stocks,  in  machinery,  ships,  canals,  an4  in 
a  great  variety  of  other  occupations* 

If  ow,  if  every  thiog  sbal)  be  dope  that, 
may  be  doi^te  promote  the  accypiirf^^'oiv 
of  this  (rifth  capital,  I  see  no  rpaspp  fp 
doubt  tkat  it  wul  soon  become  of  vpfy 
considerable  amount.  The  great  wonder, 
is,  how  samuch  papital  l^as  been  acquiredii 
fbr  if  ever  there  .was  a  country  that  waa 
afflicted  with  absurd  and  ruinoua  Ic^isla^ 
tive  reffulatioDs  iq  matters  of  trade,  it  ia 
Irebmd.  The  duties,  that  were  called, 
protectmg  dnties,  and  which  have  sinc^ 

tbQ  UBim  bean  called  the  Upiop  duties 
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shut  out  no  loBs  thm  sixteen  branches  of 
Irish  manufacture  from  the  Bridsb  market; 
the  custom  la«rs»  till  last  year^  expoied 
every  vessel  eommg  from  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain,  or  from  Great  Britain  into 
Ireland,  to  the  same  port  and  light-bouse 
charges»  and  to  the  same  regulationSy  as 
the  Yessel  of  a  foreign  country  are  exposed 
to.  The  Excise  kws  for  collecting  the 
duties  on  spirits,  malt,  leather,  and  paper, 
were  lo  altered,  about  twenty  five  yean 
ago,  as  to  break  down  all  small  capitalists ; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  given 
before  tne  Commissioners  of  Inqohry,  that 
these  laws  reauired  such  a  svstem  of  ouif' 
nuikcture  to  be  followed,  that  made  it 
impostible  for  good  malt,  leather,  or  paper, 
lo  be  produced  in  Ireland.  In  addition 
to  these  obstructions  to  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  there  was  a  very  imperfect  secu* 
rity  of  property;  the  people  lived  under 
unequal  lawSf  and  the  country  was  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  opes  insurrection 
and  disturbance. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these 
very  un&vourable  curcumstances,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  must  have  been 
a  great  increase  of  capital  in  Ireland  fk-om 
about  the  year  1802  to  the  year  1815. 
In  1807  the  firee  trade  b  com  was  esta- 
bUsbed,  and,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  Ireland  had  all  the  aavantages  of  the 
oontinnally  'high  markets  of  JBogland, 
while  she  raised  ber  agricultural  produce 
with  the  assistance  of  a  fertile .  soil  and 
very  dieap  labour.  As  the  rate  of  prices 
in  Irdand  continued  for  ten  years  to  be 
firom  twice  to  three  times  as  high  as  they 
had  ever  before  been,  prodi^ous  sums  of 
money  must  have  been  reahaed,  and  laid 
up  in  the  form  of  accumidated  capital. 

After  the  year  ]  815,  on  the  other  hand, 
considerable  losses  were  sustained,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  prices : 
a  very  great  amount  of  rents  have  never 
been  paid,  and  the  whole  class  of  middle 
men  nave  been  very  seriously  injured. 
The  failure  of  eleven  banks,  in  1881,  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  was  attended  with 
very  heavy  losses.  Still,  however,  after 
all,  the  rate  of  rent  is  higher  now  than  it 
was  before  1808.  The  number  of  trades- 
men throughout  the  country  is  greatly  in- 
ereased,  and  their  shopa  better  stocked. 
All  the  manufacturers  have  been  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition;  the  business  of 
merchants  has  been  gobg  on  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  during  the  mi  twenty  years 
a  great  body  of  small  farmen  have  grown 
nf  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  laboaring  dasii 
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who  possess  some  smaD  capital  in  caide  or 
farming  stock. 

But,  to  turn  from  the  time  past  to  Ae 
consideration  of  the  probability  of  a  eoD- 
siderable  accumulation  of  capital  in  futoiv, 
there  is,  it  appears  to  me,  every' reason  to 
feel  confident,  that  a  very  great  accumu- 
lation will  rapidl]^  take  place.  The  eotiiv 
repeal  of  the  Union  duties  places  Irefawd 
under  such  new  and  such  nvonrable  dr- 
camstances,  in  respect  to  her  manufiic* 
tures,  that  no  on6  can  say  what  linnt  there 
will  be  tp  their  extension.  Theexpeiieoce 
of  only  a  few  months  affi»rds  reason  for 
expecting,  that  the  cotton  maptftctore 
will  become  one  of  great  importfinoe;  and 
all  the  other  manufactures  are  ^Hready  be» 
guming  to  feel  the  beneficial  ^uence  of 
having  the  English  market  open  to  them. 
The  measures,  which  were  aaqpted  last 
session  for  getting  rid  of  the  system  of 
drawbacks  and  countervailing  duties,  and 
for  placuiff  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  thefoottng  at  tho 
coasting  trade,  have  already  locraased  is 
very  considerably.  In  respect  to  the  Ex-^ 
cise  laws,  which  nave  hitherto  kept  down 
industry,  and  fettered  all  internal  trader 
there  was  a  notice,  be  was  particularly 
glad  to  see,  on  the  book,  for  this  evenings 
for  a  measure  to  repeal  the  laws  rdating 
to  leather  and  paper,  and  for  introducing- 
the  English  laws  and  regulations  in  place 
of  them.  There  was  abo  a  notice  of  a 
measure,  which  would  assist  very  much 
the  progreM  of  industry  and  wealth* 
namely,  the  repealing  of  the  act  of  George 
the  second,  by  which  the  banking  trade 
of  Ireland  was  regulated.  The  provisiono 
of  this  act  were,  like  ail  the  statutes  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  relating  to  any  trade» 
just  exactly  of  a  kind  to  depress  and  min 
the  trade  they  professed  to  protect.  These* 
provisions  have  a  direct  effect  to  prevent 
nanks  from  being  founded  upon  large- 
capitals,  and  to  prevent  the  class  of  per-^ 
sons  most  competent  to  manage  them* 
well  from  beinff  bankers.  By  toe  estab* 
lishing  of  new  banks  with  large  capitals, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  banks,, 
credit  wnl  be  greatly  extended,  and  thust 
at  once,  a  great  additional  capital  wiH'  be 
created.  If  the  plan  of  payinff  interast 
on  deposits  is  introduced,  it  will  lead  to 
putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  hoard- 
ing that  now  prevails  overall  Ireland,  and 
to  the  bringing  forth  and  making  useiul 
a  quantity  of  money  now  wholly  unpro- 
ductive. 

Little,  m  Act,  renains  to  be  dono  in 
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the  way  of  fisoal  and  eommercial  tegoia^ 
tlon  to  plflkce  Ireland  in  a  proper  situation 
te  haveoTery  advantage  for  becoming^ 
rich,  except  the  equalization  of  datiea  on^ 
a  fbw  articles  when  passing  from  one 
oountry  to  the  other,  and  getting  rid  of 
some  inconvenient  restrictions,  that  the 
coHeetien  of  those  duties  require. 

But  in  respect  to  nwaaurea  of  a  pofiti- 
oa^  character,  that  are  of  the  bichest  im- 
portance in  regard  to  Aeir  influence  in 
impeding  or  promoting  the  accumulation 
•f  capital,  a  great  deal  still*  should  be 
done.  It  is  most  essential  to  establish  k 
due  administration  of  the  law.  Every 
<me,  howefev  humble  hisuluation*,  should 
ieel  tlnit  be  enjoys  equal  justice  and  pro* 
tectien,  without  distinctieii  of  sect  er 
parly.  The  principle  of  security  ef  pro- 
peray  is  so  imperract  as  to  require  the 
^naaant  attention  of  parliament.  There 
is  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  com* 
mertf^ial  credit,  arising  out  of  thediffiouhy 
fo  enforce  writs  of  execuiionp  After  the 
ftML  enposureeftbepraoiiceoof  sub^hetiffii 
in  the  debate  upon  the  petition  presented 
in  tlie  latt  session,  by  the  member  for 
Wkiohelsea,  eonceming  the  administration 
of  justieo  in  kelandvl  iod,  with  regret, 
that  no  measure  has  ytt  been  introduced 
Rrr  oorreetiog  them.  The  rigiit  hon. 
gentlettaen,  the  chief  secnstary  for  Ireland 
nnd  tlie  secretary  of  state  lor  the  home 
department,  told  the  House  in  that  debate 
that  a  remedy  should'  be  applied ;  but  a 
year  has  passed  away,  and  no  measure  has 
been  proposed. 

Th^re  was  still  another,  and  a  greater 
object  to  be- secured  than  any  of  those  al* 
ready  mentioned,  to  give  fall  effioct  to  in- 
dustry and  DBrsimooy  in  aocuouilating 
capital,  and  that  was  the  puttingf  an  end 
for  over  to  the  system  of  oistuvbance  aad 
insurrection,  which  has  so  constantly  ex- 
ifted  in  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty 
yieats.  Those  measures'  should  no  longer 
be  deferred,  that  have  been  pointed  out 
by  a  succession  of  the  ablest  statesmen, 
as  fit  to  provide  a  proper  remedy  for  this 

Seat  evil*  The  cause  of  it  should  be  so- 
lowledgad  to  be  the  unequal  and  esclu- 
•sive  system  of  law  under  which  the  people 
Jtfe,and  the  great  work  of  a  political 
aatthmient  of  Ireland  should  at  hist  be 
•aeedmpllshed ;  for  mM-  this  is  done  all 
the  atmmpis  that  may  bo  made  to  improve 
Iveland  wril  be  diverted  (km  dieir  poper 
course,  and  rendered  but  of  Htde  use. 

In  Inspect  to  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
England  to  Ireland,  great  obstacles  have 
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existed  to  obstruct  it,  but  now  there  ib  a 
great  deal  ff  oing  over  in  the  natural  course 
of  trader  for  since  the  Union  duties  have 
been  repealed  on  cotton  goods,  very  large 
guantities  of  cotton  yarn  have  been  sent 
mm  Manchester  and  Glasgow  to  Ireland 
to  be  wove  into  cloth,  and  in  that  shape 
returned  to  the  owners  of  the  yarn.    In 
this  way  a  considerable  English   capital 
provided  employment  for  a  number  of 
Irish  weavers.     The    Union    daties  on 
woollen  and  silk  goods  having  been  re- 
pealed in  the  course  of  this  session,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  worsted  yam 
and  thrown  silk  would  be  sent  to  Ireland 
to  be  wove,  and  returned  to  England. 
Already,  in  consequence  of  the  new  facili- 
ties which  have  been  afforded  to  commer« 
cial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
the  Irish  retail  dealers  ore  obtaining  large 
supplies  of  goods,  from  Liverpool  and 
other  English  towns,  on  such  credit,  that 
they  are  able  to  turn  the  goods  into  money 
before  the  bills,  with  which  they  arc  paid 
for,  become  due;  and  in  this  way  also, 
English  capital  is  useful  to  Ireland.    In 
addition  to  all   this,  English  capitalists 
have  opened  large  wholesale  and  retail 
commission  houses  in  Dublin  and  other 
large  towns  in  Ireland,  for  the  sale  of  all 
descriptions  of  English  goods ;  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  measures  which  pf  late 
have  been  adopted  for  carrying  general 
principles  into  operation,  by  establishing 
a  free  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  already 
led  to  a  very  considerable  transfer  of 
English  capital  to  Ireland. 

With  respect  to  new  lei^islative  measures 
for  promoting  the  transfer  of  English  capi- 
tal, I  cannot  approve  of  any  of  those  which 
have  been  proposed  for  obtaining  it  by 
legislative  encouragement.  The  best  mea- 
sure that  can  be  adopted,  and  which  is  not 
of  this  description,  is  that  which  was  lately 
brought  before  the  House  by  a  learned 
Serjeant,  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.  I 
believe,  that  the  average  rate  of  profit  in 
Ireland  would  admit  of  seven  or  eight  per 
cent  being  given  for  the  use  of  money 
with  advantage  to  the  borrower;  and 
could  this  rate  of  interest  be  legally  re- 
ceived, there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  many  English  capitalists  would  be 
willing  to  lend  their  money  on  those  terms 
in  Ireland. 

The  measures  which  have  been  sug- 
gested in  respect  to  the  establishing  of 
security  of  property,  correcting  the  prac- 
tices of  sub-shcriffii,  and  suppre^sini" 
2X 
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turbances,  as  applicable  to  promote  the 
accumulation  of  trbh  capita],  are  equally 
desirable  in  order  to  induce  the  transfer  of 
English  capital;  for  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that,  8o  lon^  as  so  much  cause 
for  apprehending  risk  exists,  that  capital 
will  circulate  as  freely  as  it  ought  to  cir- 
culate through  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I  have  now  stated  to  the  House  all  the 
various  circumstatices  that  occur  to  me, 
as  calculated  to  explain  the  state  of  capi- 
tal in  Ireland.  I.  have  shown,  that  its  ac- 
tual amount  is  already  considerable ;  that 
this  amount  has  been,  accumulated  under 
every  kind  of  obstruction  ;  that  several 
measures  have  recently  been  adopted, 
that  promise  a  rapid  increase  of  it;  that  a 
large  quantity  of  English  capital  now  is 
actually  occupied,  in  giving  employment 
to  the  weavers,  and  in  affording  assistance 
in  the  way  of  credit  to  the  ahopkeepera ; 
and  I  have  mentioned  certain  measures, 
that  the  legislature  should  still  enact  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  difficulties  that  impede 
the  further  accumulation  of  capital;  and 
from  all  these  circumstances  I  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  Ireland  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
acquiring  a  great  accession  of  wealth,  and 
with  it  the  means  of  giving  more  employ- 
ment to  her  people. 

But  if  this  expectation  shall  be  realized, 
still  the  great  object  of  effecting  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  will  not  be  accomplished,  if  the 
present  number  of  the  people  should 
rapidly  increase ;  because  tne  proportion 
which  capital  now  bears  to  population, 
will  not  be  altered,  and  no  better  wa^es 
will  be  paid  to  the  labouring  class,  after 
such  an  increase  of  employment,  than  the 
wages  which  are  now  paid  to  them.  The 
success,  therefore,  of  all  the  efforts  that 
individuals  may  make  to  accumulate  capi- 
tal, and  that  the  legislature  may  adopt  to 
remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  accu- 
roulation,.  will  depend  upon  some  great 
ch^ge  taking  place,  in  the  progress  with 
which  population  has  of  late  years  been 
going  forward. 

But  whether  or  not  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation can  be  restrained,  must  rest  upon 
those  causes  continuing  to  have  operation, 
which  have  brought  it  to  its  present 
amqunt.  To  be  able  to  check  the  increase 
of  il  by  any  direct  legislative  measures, 
would  be  attended  with  so  many  difficulties 
as  to  render  it  very  improbable  that  any 
will  be  undertaken:  and,  therefore,  all 
that  we  can  look  forward  tois,  the  influence 
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of  landlords,  and  a  corrected  noXiott  being 
established  among  the  lower  orders,  of 
the  injury  they  do  to  each  other  by  the 
custom  of  early  marriages. 

£,very  one,  who  has  ever  considered 
the  qoestion  of  Irish  population  agrees, 
that  the  use  of  the  potatoe,  aa  the  food 
of  the  lower  orders,  is  the  principal  cause 
of  its  superabundance ;  but  thia  habit  of 
living  on  potatoes  can  never  be  got  rid  ofr 
even  partially,  till  the  people  can  earn 
sufficient  wages  to  enable  them  to  afiHxL 
to  live  upon  a  better  description  of  food. 
Mr.  Malthus,  who  has  taken  great  piuna 
to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  the  pea-, 
santry  of  Ireland,  and  who  streay  in  his 
work  on  ^he  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, a  very  aole  account  of  their  circtim- 
stances,  says,  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  potatoe,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  would  not  have  ben  more 
than  doubled,  instead  of  quadrupleiid  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  * 

But  the  use  of  the  potatoe  coold  never 
have  been  attended  with  this  great  in-* 
crease  of  population,  had  it  not  b^n  aa- 
sisted  by  the  long-eatablisbed  and  unre- 
strained practice  of  subdividing  farms* 
This  has  been  earned  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  be  scarcely  credible,  except  to  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
The  origin  of  this  practice  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  another  practice,  that  pre- 
vailed universally  some  years  ago,  of 
granting  leases  of  lives  renewable  ibr 
ever,  or  leases  for  three  lives  and  thirty- 
one  years.  The  proprietors  in  fee  thus 
placed  their  estates  out   of  thw  own 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  2S2.  Seventy  years  ago,  Ireland  waa 
one  of  the  thinnest-peopled  countries  in 
Europe,  and  now  she  is  one  of  the  moat 
densely  peopled.  Sir  William  Petty  esti- 
mated the  population  in  1672  at  i,100,00a 
Captain  South  estimated  it,  in  1695,  at 
1,034,000.  According  to  the  retaras  of 
the  hearth-money  collectors  of  the  oun- 
ber  of  houses  in  Ireland,  and  allowing  aix 
inhabitants  for  each  house,  the  population 
in  1754  was  2,S72»6S4;  in  1785,2i45,9S2. 
In  1821,  according  to  the^oficiai  reCumay 
it  was  6,846,949.  Sir  William  Petty, 
Sir  William  Temple,  Primate  ^oultei^ 
Bishop  Berkley,  and  Dean  SwSk,  all  w«U 
inforined  and  accurate  obaerveta,  who 
wrote  prior  to  1740,  join  in  repreacntin^ 
Irelana  as  exceedinglv  destitute  of  inhabw 
xzvLi^'^EdMurgk  Ametv,  to1«  xucrii, 
p.  104. 
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power:  ttiair  tenantt  became  landlords 
over  other  tenants ;  these  again  oyer 
•tbers;  while  the  actual  occapiers  have 
followed  the  custom  of  the  country,  of 
dividing  off  their  farms  among  their 
•ons  or  daughters^  when  old  enough  to 
marry. 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  in 
which  the  landlords  of  Ireland  have  been 
placed,  it  is  not  just  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  charge  against  them,  that  they  have 
wilfully  or  ignorantl^  mismanaged  thdr 
estates.  The  pracuce  of  granting  lon^ 
leases  arose,  in  point  of  fact,  out  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  For'  let  it  be  re- 
membered who  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
were  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  under  what  a  state  of  things 
thejr  obtained  their  estates,  and  were 
obliged  to  manage  them.  The  wars  and 
forieirores  of  theseventi^enth  century  had 
led  tethe  expuUion  of  theold/proprie- 
tore,  and  to  the  extirpation  of  the  natural 
tenantry  of  the  country.  The  whole  of 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
estates,  had  been  forfeited,  and  granted, 
principally,  to  the  officers  and  followers  of 
the  English  army,  who  kept  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers,  to  make 
tenants  of  them.  In  this  way,  in  a  short 
apace  of  time,  the  whole  landed  property 
cnanged  hands,  both  in  respect  to  land- 
Jorda  and  to  tenants. 

Such  was  the  settlement  of  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland,  not  more  than  one 
nundMl  and  fifty  years  ago.  No  country, 
surely,  ever  underwent  such  a  total  de- 
rangement of  property*  After  sufiering 
a  rewolution  of  this  kind,  it  is  by  no 
means  extraordinary  that  we  have  still  re- 
maining many  of  those  bad  practices,  as 
to  the  manasement  of  it,  that  invariably 
followed.  When  gentlemen  make  a  con- 
trast between  English  and  Irish  ma- 
nagement, let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
order  and  settlement  of  property  in  this 
country  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
perfect  state  after  many  ages  of  uninter- 
rupted possession,  and  many  years  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  and  established  civi- 


In  eonseaueoce  of  the  scarcity  of  per- 
sons fit  to  oemade  tenants  immediately 
after  the  eivil  wars  of  the  seventeentn 
cantory ,  the  new  proprietors  were  obliged 
to  grani  very  long  leases  at  low  rents,  to 
iuottoa  tenants  to  undertake  to  pay  them; 
*mi  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  tenants 
having  continued,  so  has  this  system  of 
long  leases  contimwd  till  within  a  very 


few  years.  While  the  prices  of  corn  re- 
mained low,  the  original  and  immediate 
tenants  kept  their  farms  in  grass;  they 
had  only  a  few  labourers  living  on  their 
lands,  and  the  population  remained  small 
in  number.  But  when  the  prices  of  corn 
advanced,  as  they  did  soon  after  certain 
commercial  and  political  disabilities  were 
taken  off  in  Ireland  in  1776,  then  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  greater  profit  to  the 
grazing  tenant  to  let  his  land  in  small 
nrms ;  and  thus  commenced  the  system 
of  middle-men  and  small  farms  as  thev 
now  exist.  The  high  prices  to  whicii 
com  arrif  ed  since  1800,  carried  this  prac- 
tice of  underlettmg  to  that  amasing  ex- 
tent, which  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
dense  population.  So  that  the  whole  of 
the  evus  belonging  to  the  subdivision  of 
land  has  followed  as  the  natural  conse-^ 
quence  of  the  derangement  of  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland,  which  to(A  place  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Although,  however,  it  is  bat  justice  to 
the  landlords  of  Ireland,  to  defend  them 
from  the  charge  of  mtomanaging  their 
estates ;  they  will  be  liable  to  very  great 
blame  if,  for  the  future,  they  do  not  ex- 
ert all  their  influence  to  introduce  a  plaii 
aMire  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  times.  The  old  leases  are  now 
daily  becoming  extinct,  and  landlords  are 
thiis  recovering  their  rights  over  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  if  they  willnow  steadily  pur- 
sue that  course,  which  even  their  own  in« 
terests  require  to  be  pursued,  they  may 
contribute  to  produce,  in  a  certain  degree» 
a  beneficial  change,  in  reapect  of  the  im- 
proving of  the  lower  orders  of  tlie  people. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  the^  should  fully 
comprehend  the  evil  of  subdividing  fiums, 
and  thereby  of  assisting  to  increase  the 
population ;  if  they  will  take  the  trouble 
of  examining  the  mfloence  of  the  popu-^ 
lation  continuing  to  increase  as  fast  as  it 
has  of  late  increased  ;  and  will  arrive  at 
understanding,  that,  if  it  does  so  increase, 
the  increase  of  capital,  and  increase  of 
employment,  will  be  still  inadequate  to 
afford  the  labouring  class  good  arages,  and 
make  any  change  in  their  condition ;  they 
will  all  M  induced  to  act  upon  a  common 
principle,  of  exercising  their  whole  in- 
fluence, in  the  first  place,  against  an^  new 
subdivisions  of  their  estates,  and  m  the 
second  place  for  bringing  about  a  consoli- 
dation of  small  farms. 

Among  the  causes,  which  are  frequently 
set  forth  to  account  for  the  great  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  system  of  forty  shik' 
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liog  freeholders  is  commonly  wd  to  b«  a 
principal  one.  But  I  have  some  doubts 
oonceraing  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion* 
Judging  from  my  own  experience,  in  my  own 
county,  I  should  say,  that  the  influence  of 
this  system  had  been  overstated ;  for  be- 
fore it  became  an  object  to  the  landlords 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  freehold 
tenants  on  their  esutes,  the  land  bad  been 
subdivided  into  very  small  farms,  under 
leases  ibr  twenty-one  years ;  and  when 
more  freeholders  were  to  be  made,  the 
way  of  proceeding  was,  to  give  a  life  to 
their  tenants,  in  addition  to  the  years  for 
which  their  lease  had  to  run.  But,  who- 
tlier  or  not  the  same  circumstances  Imve 
existed  in  other  countries*  I  will  not  take 
it  upon  myself  to  determine,  knowing,  as 
I  do,  how  much  in  Ireland  one  county  fna* 
quently  differs  from  another. 

The  practice  of  giving  joint  leases*  that 
is  of  giving  a  large  tract  of  ground  to  se- 
veral persons  in  one  lease,  to  hold  jointly 
Ibr  their  common  benefit,  has  had  in  some 
places  a  great  effect  in  increasing  the  num* 
ber  of  wretched  faaailies,  and  in  keeping  on 
foot  the  worst  description  of  husbandry. 
•  But  in  addition  to  what  landlords  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do,  to  restrain 
the  future  increase  of  families,  it  may  not 
be  hazarding  a  conjecture  undeserving  of 
attention  to  say,  that,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  the  progress  of  capital  will  s^ve 
in  some  degree  to  provide  a  new  means  of 
lestcaining  the  increase  of  population. 
For  according  as  the  farmers  shall  acquire 
capital,  they  will  become  desirous^  of  get- 
ting  more  land,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  high  rents,  and  be  in 
every  respect  much  more  eligibie  as  ten- 
ants than  the  lid>ouring  class,  or  the  very 
anall  farmers.  A  preference  will,  therefore, 
naturally  be  given  to  them  by  the  land^ 
jbrds,  and  thus  they  will  be  contuioally  en- 
croaching upon  the  poorer  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  till  the  whole  of  the  country  may,  in 
time,  be  settled  in  regular  farms,  and  the 
labouring  class  obliged  to  live  in  villages, 
and  to  subsist  on  their  wages,  in  place  of 
living,  as  they  now  do,  by  being  cultiva- 
tors of  land.  This  course  of  things  has  of 
late  vears  taken  place  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  There  whole  districts  of  coun- 
try, that  fifty  years  ago  were  partially  in- 
habited with  people  who  cultivated  the  fer- 
tile parts  of  the  valleys,  and  reared  cattle 
on  the  mountains,  are  now  wholly  depopu- 
lated, and  have  got  into  the  hands  or  opu- 
lent sheep  farmers.  This  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  capital, 
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and  the  higher  fonts  the  aheep  fcnmaa^'in 
cooaequence  of  their  money  were  aUa  to 
pay.  Such  has  been  the  retfidt  -of  the 
con)petition  between  capital  «iid  poverty 
in  Scotland,  and  there  seema  to  be  ever j 
reason  for  looking  forward  ID  a  tfimilar  re- 
sult arising,  although  not  verv  soon,  from 
similar  oausles  in  Ireland*  wiAit  aeoti  to 
bappeoi  the  next  great  grievance  irhicb 
woiild  be  beard  of  would  be  that  of  iha 
landlords,  s|ill  toe  greedy  of  rent,  tumiog 
off  the.  lower  orders  from  their  estatee,  to 
make  room  for  their  more  opulent  rivale. 
'  I  have  now  tubmitted  to  the  onmiAcT- 
ation  of  the  House  aU  that  has  eccarved 
to  me,  as  fit  to  be  stated  oa  the  icaportant 
subjects  of  the  capital  and  the  population 
of  Ireland*  I  have  shown,  that  there  b 
reason  to  expect  a  Jarge  augmentation  of 
capital ;  but,  in  respeoi  to  populatieB,  I 
have  not  been  aUe  to  bring  forward  any 
reasona  to  justify  an  expectation,  that  the 
increase  of  it  is  now,  or  soon  will  be>  leas 
rapid  than  it  has  been  of  late  yean;  aad 
therefore,  in  the  view  I  take  of  the  qan^ 
tion,  there  appears  to  be  no  imoaediata 
prospect  of  sueh  an  extent  o€  etaployaBeBt 
of  the  labourmg  class  as  will  secare  to 
them  good  and  sufficient  wages,  and  tbns 
be  attended  with  any  improvement  ia  their 
condition*  Nothing  can  have  a  cbaacc  of 
e&cting  this  but  a  sreat  oombaied  efbrt 
to  do,  upon  the  one  hand,  all  that  caa  be 
done  to  promote  the  aecamulation  of  ca- 
pital, and,  on  the  other,  all  that  caa  be 
done  to  restrain  the  progress  of  the  in- 
crease of  population. 

Whether  or  not  the  atteoipt  to  carry 
the  latter  object  can  now  bo  calcobued 
upon  as  likely  to  succeed,'  under  the  ac- 
tual eircomstances  of  the  popafaiaon  of 
Ireland,  is,  in  my  opinion,  estrcm^y 
doubtftil ;  and  I  am  on  the  whole  diapoaed 
to  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  there 
exists  a  probability  of  the  most  alarming 
and  injurious  consequences,  flowing  from 
a  still  further  increase  of  the  people,  se 
strong  and  so  well  founded  as  to  demand 
the  most  serious  and  immediate  attention 
of  government  and  of  the  legislature. 

In  thus  placing  the  practicabiBty  of 
improving  the  condition  of  Ireland,  apon 
the  proportion  which  capital  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  to  population,  I  may 
with  some  confidence  say,  that  I  advance 
no  new  doctrine,  nor  one  tliat  if  disputed 
by  any  person  of  authority  on  aobjeots  of 
this  kind.  ^This  doctrine  rest*  upon  the 
principle,  that  no  boontry  can  be  ivaily 
ro  the  state  it  ought  to  be  in,  till  k$  la* 
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bottriflig  duB  «re  veH  f»Bid,  and  aUe  to 
•ojoj  Sie  oomforu  and  oonveMsncet  of 
lile,  ttod  tirai  beeonie  thenufohres  tlie  eon* 
twaers  of  ibe  productions  of  eneh  othor'i 
kiwttr.  To  be  in  such  a  8tate,  a  country 
moat  bava  acquired  groat  wealtb ;  and,  in 
the  int  instance,  therefore,  in  order  soffi<- 
eieatiy  to  eioploy  iu  people,  it  it  wealth 
that  Iceland  mainly  stands  in  need  of.  If, 
at  tbe  same  time  that  wealth  is  acquifed, 
tfaa  popolation  shall  be  restrained,  .every 
imprareroeot  Will  follow;  for  this  is  the 
true  source  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable 
and  perfect,  in  manners,  morels,  and  civii- 
iaation.  This  has  lyeen  tbe  esse  in  all  na» 
lions  and  in  all  ages ;  and,  as  the  acquiring 
of  wealth  will  obiefty  tKoitribute  to  secure 
tfaeaa  great  objects,  so  will  the  want  of  it 
awplaia  the  eause,  why  Ireland  and  many 
iN^r  countries  still  are  to  be  found  filled 
with  misery  and  disorder. 

Befoiv  I  oonolude,  I  beg  to  call  the  at- 
tantion  of  the  English  part  of  the  House, 
So  tbe  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  best  interests  of  England  may 
be  aJiected,  if  the  population  of  Ireland 
ahall  go  on  rapidly  increasing.    England 
is  not  only  greatly  interested  in  improving 
the  eonditton  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ire- 
land, Ibr  the  sake  of  Ireland,  but  also  for 
her  OfMD  sake>  and  to  prevent  a  deteriora- 
tfott  in  the  candition  oif  her  own  labouring 
cJasLs.     For,  suppose  the  population  of 
Irciand  shall  go  on  increasing  ft:om  seven 
to  ten  or  to  twelve  millions,  without  be- 
ing employed  in  Ireland,  will  not  immense 
Bumbers,  m  the  course  of  time,  find  their 
way  over  to  England  ?     Although  I  dif- 
fisr  from  those  members,  who  think  that 
emigration  fVom  Ireland  to  the  Colonies 
anient  be  carried  on  to  an  extent  to  make 
an  impression  in  reducing  the  population, 
and  tnat  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
merely  afford  greater  facilities  to  the  re- 
maining population  to  increase  their  num- 
hem,  imless  some  very  strong  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  stffch  an  increase ;  .1 
feel  quite  certain,  that  ttiere  will  be  a 
great  emigration  of  labourers  from  Ireland 
to  England ;  not  of  labourers  coming  over 
for  tb4B  harvest  and  returning  to  Ireland, 
but  of  young  able  labourers,  who  will  set- 
tle permanently  in  England.    This  prac* 
Uee  \m  already  *  becoming  very  general. 
The  Vages  and  treatment  they  receive  in 
England  enable  them  to  write  home  very 
foveurable  accounts  of  themselves;  and, 
what  is  still  of  greater  influence  to  others 
to  follow  their  example,  they  send  money 
Co  their  rebitions.    When  1  was  in  Ireland 


laat  winter,  i  hoard  of  several  young  men, 
who  were  seeking  certificates  of  character, 
preparatory  to  setting  off  for  England ; 
ana  from  all  tiie  information  I  collected, 
I  found  that  the  practice  was  becoming 
general. 

Every  thing  is  favourable  to  this  spe- 
cies of  emigTatien ;  the  facility  and  sftfety 
of  commumcaiion  has  contributed  fo  pro« 
mote  it )  and  if  the  present  small  farmers 
are  prevented,  by  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  managing  estates,  from  dividing  their 
iarms  among  their  sons,  their  sons  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  home,  and  they  wilt 
natundlv  go  to  England.  But,  if  this 
emigration  shall  become  as  extensive  as  a 
greatly  increased  population  will  admit  of, 
and  if  the  consequence  of  multitudes  of 
Irish  coming  to  England  should  be  the  in« 
troduction  of  the  potatoe  diet  to  a  consi- 
derable  degree  into  England,  will  not  tho 
wages  of  the  English  labourer  be  lowered^ 
his  means  of  living  comforfeablv  diminish* 
ed,  his  habits  changed,  and  also  his  foeU 
ings  and  his  disposition ;  so  as  to  produce 
a  very  mischievous  alteration  in  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  lower  orders 
of  this  country  ?  May  not,  and  will  not 
such  a  transfer  of  people  from  Ireland  to 
England,  in  this  way,  contribute  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  poor-rates  i  Surely 
then,  under  a  probability  of  these  things 
taking  place,  it  well  becomes  those,  wmi 
are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  inter« 
ests  of  England,  to  use  every  exertion  to 
avertso  great  a  public  calamity  as  the  de<* 
pression  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  or- 
ders. When  it  is  considered  what  an 
important  part  of  society  the  lower  orders 
of  this  country  are,  how  much  the  charac« 
ter,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  the 
country  depend  upon  them,  no  greater 
duty  can  devolve  upon  parliament  than 
the  protection  of  them  from  such  a  com- 
petition, as  would  confer  no  advantsge 
on  any  one,  and  could  only  be  followed  by 
their  degradation  and  ruin. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  by  taking  proper 
measures  in  time,  Iraiand  shall  become  so 
wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  employ  all  her 
own  people,  how  numerous  and  important 
are  tiie  benefits  that  will  be  the  result  to 
England  ?  In  place  of  the  people  of 
England  payinc,  as  they  now  pay,  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  a  ycur,  for 
defraying  that  part  of  the  public  expendi- 
tere  which  belongs  to  the  administration 
of  government  and  to  the  debt  of  Ireland, 
she  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
Ireland   becoming   a  weahby  country, 
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reoeivefrom  Irish  taxation  a  considerable 
net  revenue  in  aid  of  her  own.  The  pre-^ 
aent  consumntion  of  taxed  conamodities  if 
nothing  in  Ireland,  in  comparison  to  her 
popuktion ;  but,  if  from  two  to  three 
millions  of  people  could  be  raised  from 
their  present  condition,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to.  purchase  such  commoditiesi  the  pro- 
duce  of  tbe  taxes  upon  them  would  be 
increased  to  a  very  great  amount.  Such 
a  result  under  the  financial  circumstances 
qf  England,  would  be  no  small  aid,  not 
only  by  its  operation  in  diminishing  the 
diaree  upon  England,  but  by  the  means 
Vfhich  it  would  afford,  and  that  to  a  very 
great  extent,  of  reducing  the  taxes  now 
paid  in  this  countj^y. 

Feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  do  the  great 
importance  of  applying  acknowledged 
and  established  principles  to  the  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  tbe  peasantry  of  Ireland. 
I  shall  not  say  any  thing  upon  the  various 
topics  that  might  be  urged  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  would  lead  tbe  attention  of 
tbe  House  from  the  way  of  viewing  the 
subject,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
useful  and  most  correct. 

In  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
case  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  the  disturbed 
state  in  which  they  are  habitually  living, 
as  the  discussion  on  the  renewed  of  the 
Insurrection  act  will  afford  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  upon  it,  I  shall  post- 
pone making  any  further  observations: 
and  I  shall  conclude  by  seconding  the 
motion  that  the  noble  lord  has  put  into 
your  hands. 

Mr.  GouUmm  said,  that  in  the  obser- 
vations which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  submit  to  the  House,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  confine  himself  to  those  questions 
which  ou^bt  properly  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  toe  present  occasion,  and 
would  avoid  entering  into  the  wide  field 
of  inquiry  which  had  been  opened  by  the 
noble  lord.  If  the  House  would  recollect 
the  part  which  be  had  taken  when  ques- 
tions of  a  simOar  nature  had  been  dis- 
cussed, they  would  Jiave  little  doubt  as 
to  the  course  which  he  would  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  present  motion.  He  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  sense  of  duty, 
accede  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 
But,  when  he  stated  this,  he  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  he  felt  no  disposition  to  limit 
any  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  ex* 
cept  so  far  as  appeared  necessary  in  order 
tbat  any  such  inquiry  might  be  attended 
with  an  advantaceous  result.  The  noble 
lord  called  for  the  appointment  of  a  com* 
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I  mittee  to  take  into  conudentloii  the  ge« 
neral  state  of  Ireland,  both  with  respect 
to  its  past  history  and  its  -present  situa- 
tion. Tbe  noble  lord's  argument  was, 
that  because  a  committee  of  that  House 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  this  ardaoua 
task,  it  ought  therefore  to  undertake  it. 
He  (Mr.  G.)  was  of  opinion,  that  if  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  all  the  topics  to  which 
the  noble  lord  had  adverted,  tfttJe  bopo 
could  be  entertained  that  their  labour* 
would  produce  any  useful  result.  What 
were  the  subjects  which  the  noble  lord 
wished  to  be  submitted  to  the  conndera-' 
tion  of  a  select  committee?  The  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant— tbe 
state  of  the  revenue^the  whole  history 
of  grand  jury  presentments— the  churdn 
establishment— the  tithe  system,  both 
past  and  present— and,  above  all,  the 
proposition,  whether  >what  was  calleid  the 
Roman  Catholic  question  was  not  the 
origin  of  all  the  evils  which  afflicted  Ire- 
land. These  were  the  subjects  which  the 
noble  lord  wished  to  persuade  the  House 
to  refer  to  ,a  select  committee.  He  would 
ask  the  noole  lord  to  reflect,  and  then  to 
say,  vichether  he  considered  the  last  quea- 
tion  a  fit  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
a  committee  of  that  House.  If  it  were, 
why  had  the  House  for  the  laat  twennr 
years  been  debatmg  that  question  ?  if 
the  report  of  a  select  committee  would 
settle  that  important  question,  why  had 
it  not  been  resorted  to  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ?  Although  he  was  not  disposed  to 
consent  to  the  noble  lord's  motion,  it  was 
his  intention  to  submit  to  the  House  the 
necessity  of  instituting,  by  means  o£  a 
select  committee,  an  inquiry  into  the  most 
considerable  branch  of  the  subject,  whicJk 
the  noble  lord  had  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  House.  The  House  would 
recollect,  that  npt  many  days  ago  he  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  appqint- 
roent  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  in- 
to tbe  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  prevailed  in  several  districts 
of  Ireland  in  which  the  Insurrection  act 
had  been  in  operation.  Having  by  an 
accidental  circumstance,  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  tbat  motion  before  the 
House  at  the  time  for  which  he  had  fixed 
it,  he  intended  to  move  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  noble  lord's  motion  on  the 
present  occasion.  When  it  was  recollected, 
that  the  Insurrection  act  had  been  in  ope- 
ration in  several  large  counties  of  Ireland^ 
namely,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kitkeonyi  Kerry, 
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and  Clare»  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
inquiry  whioh  he  proposed  would  not  give  a- 
Dretty  fair  vieir  of  thesuteof  the  country. 
The  argument  of  the  noble  lord  was,  that 
because  there  had  been  a  partial  disturb- 
ance in  Irelands  it  was  expedient  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of 
the  country.  Such  a  course  had  never 
been  pursued  on  any  former  occasion.  It 
would,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in 
the  last  session  he  had  stated,  that  should 
it  unhappily  appear  to  be  his  duty  to  ap- 
ply for  a  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  act, 
as  applicable  to  particular  districts,  it 
wottla  be  neoessary  for  him  to  move  the 
House  to  preface  such  a  measure  by  some 
careful  inquiry  into  the  state  of  those  dis« 
tricts.  And  though  at  the  beginning  of 
that  session  hopes  were  entertained  by  his 
mj^eaty's.  govemnent  that  it  might  be 
dispensed  with,  it  was  soon  discovered, 
that  the  state  of  insubordination  and  dis- 
order in  which  some  parts  of  Ireland  were 
plamged  was  such,  that  the  noble  lord  at 
thss  bead  of  its  government  was  compelled 
to  apply  for  its  enactment.  Having  stated 
the  reasons  upon  which  h^  should  propose 
to  proceed  on  the  subject  now  before  the 
House,  he  would  nest  address  himself  to 
some  of  the  subjects  which  had  been 
toQcbed  upon  by  the  boo.  baronet.  One 
of  the  charges  which  that  hon.  baronet 
had  adduced  against  the  government  of 
Ireland  was,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
representations  and  complaints  which  had 
been  made  to  it,  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  ofices  of  sheriA  and  sub- 
aherifi  of  that  country  were  filled  and 
their  Iboctions  discharged,  nothing  had 
been  done  to  remedy  the  grievances  al- 
leged. But  this  was  hardly  doioj;  justice 
to, the  governasent;  who  had,  m  truth, 
taken  every  posaible  legal  means  to  reme- 
dy the  miacbiefii  that  had  existed,  owing 
to  the  state  of  those  departments.  At« 
tempts  also  had  been  made  to  bring  guilt 
home  to  certain  individuak  to  whom  it 
had  been  strongly  imputed ;  and  if  those 
attempts,  in  respect  of  persons  who  were 
suspected  of  having  misused  the  rights 
and  authority  of  office,  had  not  been  pro- 
secated  to  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  it 
was  only  because  it  did  not  seem  to  the 
government  advisable,  under  the  present 
ciroumstaocea  of  Irehmd,  to  ptirsue  mat- 
ters to  that  extent.  But,  it  was.  well 
known  that  active  and  intelligent  consmis- 
aioners  were  carrying  on  investigations  in 
that  country,  .among  whidi  the  state  of 
these  offices  was  iacuided  as  a  priadpal 


subject  of  inquiry ;  and  very  jAortly  he 
should  be  prepared  to  lay  upon  the  table 
the  report  of  their  proceedingi.    The  no- 
ble lord  had  insinuated  broadlyj  that  Eto-' 
man  Catholics  were  studiously  excluded 
from  those  offices  and  appointments  to 
which  they  were  by  law  eligible :  but,  in 
his  warmth,  the  noble   lord  surely  had 
stated  this  proposition  more  strongly  than 
he  himself  could  have  intended*    As  this 
was  a  topic  upon  which  he  was  anxious 
to  exonerate  the  government  of  Ireland 
from  all  blame,  the  House  would  excuse 
his  entering  into  an  explanation.    In  the 
first  i^ce,  ne  begged  to  repeat  his  former 
assertion,  that  in  every  appointment  to 
offices  in  Ireland,  where  Catholics  had 
been  by  law  eligible  to  fill  them,  there  had 
not  been,  either  on  the  part  of  the  present 
lord-lieutenant,  orof  those  who  acted  im- 
mediately under  him,  any  consideration 
shown  for  the  religion  or  any  party.    It 
had  been  felt  by  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment to  be  their  doty,  in  all  cases, 
to  appoint  the  most  fit  officer  to  be  em- 
ployed, without*  regard  to  the  nature  of 
nis '  religious  persuasion.     For  his   own 
part,  he  could  conscientiously  affirm,  that 
since  the  period  of  his  connexion  with 
Ireland,  since  the  appointment  of  tiie  mar- 
quis Wdlesley,  he  bad  been  generally  in 
total  ignoranoe  of  the  religion  professed 
by  the  government  officers ;  and  in  that 
ignorance  should  probably  have  remained 
up  to  the  present  hour,  but  for  the  inqui- 
nes  that  had  recently  been  directed  br 
parliament  on  the  subject,  and  of  whi<m 
the  printed  results  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  members.    If  the  House  would  recpr 
to  the  late  appoiotmoots  in  the  police, 
thejr  would  detect  nothing  lik^  the  syste* 
matic   exclusion  which  nad  been  com- 
plained of.    By  the  lists  upon  the  table. 
It  would  be  seen,  that  of  the  1,800  per- 
sons employed  in  the  police-establishment 
of  Ireland,  900  were  Roman  Catholics: 
and  tlus  would  appear  a  fair  proportion, 
when  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  taken  Into  consideration. 
On  every  principle  of  justice  and  expedi- 
ency, the  government  were  bound  to  eolkt 
in  this  important  service  those  who  had 
been  already  tried  and  found  trust- wortlry, 
without  any  regard  to  the  religious  tenets 
they  might  happen  to  profess.*  It  was 
dso  to  be  recollected,  that,  when  Uiis  po- 
lice, was  newly  organized,  the  militia  of 
Ireland  had  been  just  disembodied :  it  be- 
came,-therefore,  impossible  for  the  go- 
vermqettt  not  to  listen  to  the  claiass  of 
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ihpsA  who«  baving  been  already  most  ef- 
£»oMY6  in  one  branch  of  their  «ervi€e>  now 
oJSeroil    themselves    as    candidates     for 
anotlier.     On  the  whole,  he  thought  it 
was  obvious,  that  the  govecnioent  had. 
acted  with  the  strictest  impartiality  lOr 
wards  its^  Roman  Catholic  aubjeols,  and 
with  the  consideration  due  to  tlwir  merita. 
With  respect^  again,  to  the  le^l  appoint 
meats  made  by  tho  preseiu  Iord*4ieute-* 
nantf.  no  mm  ooirid  examine  them  with« 
c^^a^  pnpe  ^eeipg  that  the  Iprd-lieiitenaBk 
l|ad  noi;  b^ei»  actuated  by  any  excduaive 
fpeli^ig,  but  waa  quite  willing  t(^  extead 
t«i  IloBAaP  Caihoii^.  talent  an4  dfesett 
^^epy  piwble   encourageneot.      Sinoe 
f}l#,ps99^0t  lord-lieutenant  bad  presided 
ikY^  ih«  ^Qrnmeni  of  Irelaod,  offioial 
sUM4^Mpna  m  tihui  eountvy,  to  the  value  of 
SuTQQlf  9  y^r»  Iiad   been  conferfed  on 
4ii!ilE49tfQrsons«  Of  these,  apipoinunenta, 
If  tb^  v«i)ue  of  3,000/»  pet  aiUMim  had 
hi^a  t)iestoved  upon  Bcynan  Caihofios* 
Jh^^   iiras>    therefore,   no  ground   for 
cWf IPg  tbe  Irish  government  with  en^ 
Y^rt#9ipg  a  desin^  to  excluder  Komaa 
(dftt^ojiiaB  fr#m  the  fair  partidpalion  of 
f)^f  ^«    APQther  subject  to  which  ibe  no- 
b)^  Jofid  bad  adveiPted  viras,  the  ititeresta 
of  th^  f^h^irch  estsUishment  of  Irdandi 
AP4  ^fo^  bis  views  on  that  aiAjact,  H 
nc^emftdt^s  if  the  nqble  lorddiought  that 
1^  di^reioA  difitEibUSfen  of  its  reaenueai  or 
At  ta%it  a  dimiatUiiQn  of  them,  would  bo 
{irodaotiwe  of  insnefit.    On  that  very  mo* 
9)f iftou9  oaniidesaMoQ,  he  (Mr.  G.)  was 
f  r^arod  pxplijQitJy  lo  say^  that  he  can* 
iid^^d  t^a  wealth  of  that  establiibfiaot 
f§  is4>nt  eoadocive  to  the  general  btenest^ 
Ifo  adiwt^ed  that  tha  Irish  ohArdi'  wu 
J9P^  libaralljr  and  amply  endciwiid;^  that, 
AompsAed  whb  jLhe  church  of  Bciglaod,  it 
.was greatly  superior  in  wealths  yetatiU 
ha  wiQi«ld  caniend,   th^t  in  the  cincumr 
IKt^noes  of  Ireland,  taking  into  cansider»r 
:tiQn  the  double  dutv  which  the  clei^yo 
nen  of  that  estabUdoment  disoharged— f- 
niewipg  them  ia  their  joint  capacity  ef 
iQinisters  of  reUgion  and  resident  geatry^ 
tbat  remuneration  should  be  dealt  out  to 
them  undivided  and  unimpaMred.    In  re** 
Csrence  to  the  observations  that  had  faeea 
made  peipeoting  the  oonffioting  parties  in 
Ireland,  ms  opinions  and  wisbeii  wei»  d»- 
<^dedly  opposed  to  thak  oeotiiuifmceb  To 
one  of  them  he  would  addreaa^Ma  earaflit 
entreaties,  that  they  would  desist  faom 
proceadings  fraught  with  iaoMtaUe  mio* 
clueft  to  their  country ;  and  to  the  Orange* 
mm  he  would  aay,  **  Abandon  a  ^alemi 
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the  evii  effiicts  of  which  prodaoe  dnquset 
to  the  kingdoas,  and  may  ultimately  revert 
upon  your  own  heads/'  Thinking  that 
the  course  he  should  propose  was  eafeu- 
lated  to  produce  the  utmoat  benefit  that 
kebod  could  derive  from  tbisaert  of  piiro- 
ceeiiing — that  it  would  lead  to  that  in- 
quiry  which  was  necessary  to  foAmA.  Bmj 
future  meaaures  in  her  behalf,  and  pie* 
vent  thoseoDdlesadifferencee  whiob  BUgte 
otherwise  arise,  as  to  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining how  fiiff  it  was  poaatUe,  aibctively: 
aad  speedily  to  restore  peeee  and  pros- 
perity to^  Ireland^  be  should  oMRe  aa  aa 
aawnadment,  to  teatie  oat  aiVlhe  worde  of 
tbe  origtaal  asotioB,  after  the  werd**iiito,'* 
aa4  to  snbstitute  ia  tb^  steed  theaoi 
«  The  natuie  and  extens  of  tiie  distsrb- 
ances  that  have  preeailedia  theae  iUatdcts 
of  Irelafid  which,  are  eeir  suhgect  tatfaa 
operation  of  the  Innirrectioo  eel." 

hold  MUUm  obaecved,  thee  he  fnily 
ooeouraad  with  tbe  right-  hoe*  •secretary 
fer  Ireland,  that  k  wtas  eaMoliati^  iieeaa» 
sary  u>  mqiose  into  the  nature  end  extent 
of  the  diatmlianoea  wfatob  had  so  long  piw« 
vailed  in  certain  districta  of  kdaad;  bat, 
while  he  ifek  that  ^ooeaaity,  he  eeoid  not 
accede  to  the  liasitad  pMrneaidoii  of  the 
•right  hon;  gewtlemao, whion  ewdeavouaed, 
by  a  side  vnndl,  te  get  rid  of  that  generel 
and  compraheasive  invastigatwn^   which 
wiaa  aleee  eompetent  to  put  parliament 
and  the  ceoatry  in  possession  of  Ae  real 
sitaation  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  the 
evtla  which  afflicted  them,  and  the  cor- 
rectivaa:.  whicfa  auob  a  centinued  state  ef 
distress  and  discontent  lequired.      One 
thmg^   however,    was   admitted  by  the 
speech  of  the  sight  bon.  gentlemae,  tbe 
adaiission  ef  wluch,  however  to  be  re- 
gretted, was  still  an  adveirtago  in  looking 
te  the  future.    It  waa  that  at  least  in  a 
pert  of  that  couatpy  there  had  l>eeii  a 
long  contkuied  system  of  misgowernnsent. 
After  six  ceatunes,  sinee  the  conqueror 
gave  the  law  to  A  conquered  people^  the 
secretary  to  the  Irish  goverament   had 
admitted,  that  though  in  some  distiiets 
the  condition  of  the  people  wwa  fiivow^ 
able,  yet  io  laige,  and  opulent,  and  iaa- 
poitant  districts  of  Ireland*  seeh  wee  im 
actual  alate  of  distress  and  iiisidMfdiee- 
tioB,  thati  at  length  tlM  leeg-denied  peiw 
•Uamestec^  inqui^.  was  osBentieMy  necea- 
aary.    Butstill it wasneeasserf,  diat the 
•poweie  of  that  House,  »•  makiag  aa^  ie- 
i^vy^  aiuittkli  in  the  vie#  of  the  right 
hon.  oentleman,  be  partial.    He  haA  pre>- 
at^^oed,  that^.by  adding  together  ibe  "' 
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finrent  ki&dt  and  degrees  of  information^ 
which,  from  one  chamiel  or  the  other, 
bad  been  collected,  the  Home  of  Com- 
monf  could  obtain  thefallest  information. 
There  he  difiered  with  the  rishc  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  for  he  apprehended,  that  it  waa 
impoiaiUe  for  that  Hoose  to  understand 
the  actual  condition  of  Ireland  from  any 
such  limited  information  as  that  which 
the  state  of  the  counties  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Insurrection  act,  could 
aftrd.  The  etils  of  that  country  were, 
be  feared,  too  deep-seated  to  he  underw 
stood  without  a  far  more  comprehensi?e 
inauirj.  We  should  ascertain  many  other 
points.  We  should  know  the  genuine 
fdation  in  which  landlord  and  tenant, 
employer  and  operatiTC,  stood  In  respect 
to  each  other.  We  ought  to  be  accu- 
ntelT  informed  of  the  reciprocal  relation 
in  wbicli  the  diflerent  religious  sects  of 
that  country  stood  towards  each  other. 
He  knew  it  was  a  verj  general  opinion, 
that  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
Drom  eligibility  to  office,  was  pot  one  of 
tiioae  erils  which  was  felt  generally  by 
die  Irish  population— that  the  great  body 
of  that  community  were  uninfluenced  by 
the  disqualifications  of  its  higher  orders. 
Nothine,  he  belieyed,  was  more  ill- 
foundea  than  that  assumption.  It  was 
impossible  to  degrade  any  portion  of  a 
large  community,  without  every  member 
of  it  feeling  personal  degradation.  To 
exclude  the  higher  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  from  all  share  and  parti- 
cipation in  the  government  of  their  coun« 
try,  was  not  alone  felt  by  them  as  a 
degradation.  The  stigma  was  felt  abo  by 
Uie  raiddlhig,  and  even  by  the  humblest 
order  of  that  community.  He  spoke 
hwA  personal  obseryation,  when  he  as- 
acffted,  that  the  humblest  labourer  in  Ire- 
land, the  tenant  of  the  mud-walled  cot- 
iMg/tf  felt,  as  a  personal  indisnity  and  de- 
gradation, the  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholie  peer  from  his  just  share  in  the 
govemnent  of  the  country.  Another 
great*  error  prevailed  with  respect  to  this 
pokit.  It  was  believed,  thattoere  wasno 
real  ground  of  complaint,  because  there 
were  do  oSoes  to  which  the  middling 
daama  of  the  Catholics  codd  be  ap- 
peimed,  from  wUefa  they  were  excluded. 
The  fiset  was  dhrectly  the  reverse.  There 
exisied  a  nomber  of  oiBoes  whidi  they 
eoold  fiU^  but  nWch  the  exdusioB  system 
withheld  from  them.  Sufficient  had  fidlen 
from  honoorsMe  memlMrs  of  that  House, 
to  wanant  that  general  inquiry  which 
VOL.  XI.  ^    ^ 


noble  friend  called  for.  The  gallant  mem- 
ber for  Fermanagh  (general  ArchdsU), 
had  unequivocally  declared  fliat,  in  Ire* 
land,  the  terms  Protestant  and  Orangeman 
were  synonymous,  and  that  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  the  Protestants  it.  was  ne- 
cessary to  unite  and  organize.  Such  was 
the  declaration  of  an  Jnsh  landlord,  a  re- 
presentative of  an  Irish  county.  Candidt^^ 
and  unequivocally,  he  had  stated,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  tiie  security  of  the  Pro» 
testant  proprietor  of  the  soil,  that  he 
should  be  arrayed  in  a  hostile  association 
against  his  Catholic  tenantry;  Was  that 
a  state  of  things  compatible  with  gpod 
government?  Was  that  a  condition  of 
society  which  could  last  ?  Had  not  that 
condition,  so  horrible  to  contemplate,  so 
irreconcilable  with  good  government, 
been  the  result  of  law?  After  six  cen- 
turies of  misgovernment,  after  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  of  proscription,  after  the 
confiscation  of  nine-tenths  of  the  property 
of  the  Irish  people,  still  continuing  the 
remnants  of  that  proscriptivejcode  which 
made  five-sixths  or  that  people  slaves,  and 
invested  the  remaining  sixth  with  the  cha- 
racter and  power  of  a  tyrannical  oligarchy, 
was  it  to  he  wondered  at  that  Ireland  was 
thus  circumstanced  ?  Was  that  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  to  last?  Was  it  not 
a  state  of  things  that  parliament  ought 
fully  to  Investigate ;  or  could  it,  if  it  did 
not  inquire,  expect  that  any  people  would 
submit  to  be  longer  governed  under  it? 
The  Hoose  had  had  a  speech  from  ano- 
ther boo.  gentieman  from  Ireland  (the 
member  for  Cavan),  who,  with  somewhat 
of  the  warmth  of  youth,  had  declared,  it 
the  intention  of  the  Ribbonmen  to  sepa- 
rate Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  andjnas- 
sacre  all  the  Protestants.  If  these  state- 
ments, proceedmg  from  such  respectable 
authorities,  were  at  all  founded,  was  not 
that  another  unanswerable  reason  for  in- 
(|uiry  f  If  they  were  true,  what  was  tike 
inference  i  Tnat  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, consisting  of  one*fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation, were  a  mere  garrison  in  that  coun- 
try, hemmed  in  and  surrounded  by  hostile 
armies,  four  times  more  numerous  than 
themselves.  He  did  not,  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, beEeve  tbat  either  of  these  state* 
ments  was  bone  out  by  the  Act  $  but  as 
such  was  the  impression  of  highly  respect- 
able members,  possessing  a  just  infloeooe 
in  that  House,  it  was  conclusive  in  his 
nrind  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  hia  noble 
friend's  motion.  The  right  hen.  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  had  viewed  the  ehurch 
2Y 
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establishment  of  that  country  in  rather  Ad 
extraordinary  light.     He  (lord  M.)    was 
not  disposed  to  indulge  in  any  thing  which 
might  be  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  Pro- 
testant Cbarch.    But  when  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  talked  of  viewing  them  in  the 
double  capacity  of  ministers  of  reUgioo 
and  resident  gentry,  he  must  aay,  4hat 
With  respect  to  the  latter  cliaracter,  it  was 
idle  to  expect  that  the  Irisli  people  should 
so  consider  them.    Surely  there  was  an 
admitted  difference  between  the  propri** 
etor  of  the  soil,  in  his  connexion  witA  a 
tenantry,  and  a  resident  clergyman,  known 
only  to  them  by    his  demand    for  his 
tithe*    In  Ireland,  too,  where  that  tithe 
was  drawn  from  a  population,  nine-tentha 
of  whom  were  of  a  dtfierent  religion,  did 
not  a  resident  landed  gentleman  stand  in 
fr  far  difierent  light  from  auch  a  clergy- 
man?     The   owtier   of  the  soil   must, 
from  the  nature  of  circumstances,  have  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  tenant, 
while  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  establish* 
ment  had  none.    A  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Ireland  must  at  length  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  that  House, 
^cry  great  ignorance  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land as  to  tlie  actual  condition  of  that 
country.     That  ignorance  must  be  dis- 
pelled; and  no  mode  wa«  better  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  a  result  than  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend.    The  report 
of  such  ft  committee  would  spread  great 
knowledge  throughout  the  whole  king* 
dom«     Until  the  gentry  of  Great  Britain 
were  made  aoquainted  with  the  real  con- 
dition of   Ireland,  that  country    would 
continue  to  be  misgoverned.      He  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  country  in  western 
Europe,  so  little  known  to  the  people  of 
Sngland,  aa  that  ?er^  member  of   the 
Empire — Ireland,  which  had  now  been 
connected  with.it  far  600  years.    How 
was  it  that  the  ^capitali^s  of  England  were 
afraid  to  transfer  cdpital  to  that  country? 
Was  It  not  the  oonsciousaess  of  inse- 
oority  in  Ireland?    Whence  came  that 
insecurity?    Was  it  not  from  continued 
misgovemment  ?    But,   unsatisfactory  as 
was  the  state  of  Ireland,  he  most  say  that 
thena  existed  alarms  in  the  minds  of  the 
Bngliab  capitalists  on  this  point  which 
were  not  justified  by  the  circumstances. 
He  was  satisfied,  however,  that  if  English 
capital  went  to  Ireland,  it  must  go  thither 
by  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  noc 
in  consequence  of  any    forced  system. 
He  was  anxious  for  the  committee  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  ftiend»  in  order  that 
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theBi^iah  capitalist  might  b6  Iddtkat 
his  capital  might  go  to  Iraland  m  patfeee 
safety.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  dia» 
torbed  slate  of  Ireland  was  attrihutabla  to 
something  in  the  natioani  character  of 
the  Irish.  The  flMt,  htmever,  waa,  that 
it  had  been  prodaeed  by  the  English; 
who  had  begun  by  conqaerioff,  and  ended 
by  barbariang  Ireland.  He  had  listened 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  adirice 
which  the  right  hon.  gendemaa  had  girea 
to  the  Orange  lodges  in  Ireland;  and  be 
begged  to  suggest  that  there  were  waw 
of  conveying  that  advice,  and  especiaUy 
to  public  officers,  which  would  render  it 
effectnaL  It  had  been  the  aysten  of 
England  to  govern  Ireland  by  a  faction. 
To  secure  their  influence  in  Ireland^  the 
English  government  had  had  recourse  to 
acts  of  corruption.  If  the  House  would 
look  back  to  the  history  of.  Irelnod  for 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  tbey  would 
find,  that  the  great  men  of  tins  connlry 
seemed  to  consider  Ireland  aa  a  place  in 
which  tbey  could  satisfiEictoriiy  provide 
for  their  dependants?  and  tonacy  thaa 
those  who  could  not  be  reHined  in  thia 
country  with  any  deference  to  public 
opinion,  might  be  advantageously  aent  to 
the  sister  island.  Of  this  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  the  condition .  of  Ireland 
would  never  be  extensively  and  perma- 
nently improved,  imtil  the  government 
was  strong  enouah  to  say  to  the  Orange- 
men and  the  Ribbonmen  that  they  should 
not  array  themselves  hostilely  against 
one  another.  Whenever  he  foiiind  a  go* 
vernment  ill-administered,  he  always  as- 
cribed the  fault  to  the  governors  and  not 
to  the  governed.  But  it  had  been  the 
fashion,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  to  ahot 
their  eyes  against  the  fact ;  to  take  it  ter 
granted,  that  all  that  was  doing  was  right, 
because  what  was  done  by  government 
oould  not  be  wrong ;  to  conceive  that  the 
higher  orders  in  that  country  were  all 
pcrfeotion»  and  the  lower  all  imperfection. 
All  thecircumstanoes  whidi  had  hitherto 
conspired  to  produce  miigevemment 
BSttst  be  known,  before  it  could  be  ea- 
pected  that  Ireland  would  be  governed 
well.  Ax  present,  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  full  of  anomaliea  and  absurdkias.  JC 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  presuited  to 
marty  a  Catholic  to  a  Proteatant^  he  was 
liable  to  a  fioe  of  500/.  It  was^  mdeed, 
still  capable  of  legal  iugnasmt,  whether 
the  Popish  priest  irtho  solemnised  such  e 
marrisge,  was  not  liable  to  the  pnniah- 
ment  of  death.    The  hiw  fay  which  anoh 
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%  puBMbiMDt  was  d«nQiinoed»  had  been 
jr^pBaicd  only  by  iiBp]icaiion»  and  not  by 
yoaitiva  abro^tton.  Therefore  if  any  one 
«i86rted»  that  the  penal  code  of  Ireland 
bad  oeaaed  to  be  oppressive  and  sangui- 
luuryi  he  denied  the  aecuracy  of  the  state- 
ment* One  circumstiuiGe*  of  great  im« 
portance,  waa  the  influence  which  tlie 
Catholic  priesthood  possetsed  over  their 
flocka.  He  by  no  aueans  wished  that  io- 
£aence  to  be  destroyed ;  but  he  wished 
.it  to  be  rendered  more  | moderate  and 
beneficial  to  the  country.  The  best  way 
of  effecting  this  desirable  object  would  be, 
by  making  the  Catholic  bpdy  so  enlight- 
ened|  that  no  pernicious  influence  could 
ba  exercised  over  them.  The  circum- 
atances  which  rendered  inquiiy  advisable 
did  not  exist  in  Monster  only,  to  which 
province  principally  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  wish  the  investigation  to  be 
confined.  It  was  requisite  tluit  the  con- 
dition of  every  part  of  Ireland  «hould  be 
made  known  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  in 
order  that  they  mtg^t  appreciate  the 
▼alue  of  the  government  of  that  couotry-.- 
he  did  not  mean  the  government  of  the 
noble  marquis  at  present  at  its  head,  but 
of  the  goternment  generally t  of  the  upper 
branches  of  society,  as  standing  in  relation 
to  their  inferiors.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
subject  of  especial  importance:  for  no- 
thii^  could  be  more  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  than  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  striot  relation  of  the 
different  orders  of  society  in  Irdand.  K 
fine  specimen  of  the  disregard  of  the 
upper  orders  in  Ireland  for  the  opinion 
of  the  lower,  had  very  recently  been 
manifested.  Could  any  one  believe  that 
the  bill  which  had  lately  been  introduced 
into  that  Hoose,  and  which  the  House 
had*  much  to  its  honour,  rejected— «ould 
any  one  believe  that  any  man  belonging 
to  a  cathedral  church  in  England  would 
have  dared  to  submit  such  a  bill  to  par- 
liament as  had  been  submitted  to  it  by 
the  cathedral  churdi  of  Deny*  Did 
not  that  shew  the  neceaaity  of  instituting 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  a  country,  in 
which  a  measure  oould  originate,  which 
no  man  in  England  would  iMve  ventured 
to  think  of?  On  all  tbete  grounds,  he 
.sboold  cordially  support  his  noble  firiend's 
lotion* 

Mr.  NoHk  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
aoble  lord  as  to  the  necessity  of  investi- 
gation into  theatate  of  Ireland*  and  was 
persuaded  that  thero  oould  be  no  objec* 
f'^ion,  ^n  the  pari  of  his  mqesty's  govom- 


ment,  to  such  a  fair  inquiry  as  would  be 
calculated  to  elucic^te  that  state,  and  to 
suggest  the  best  means  bv  which  it  might 
be  ameliorated.  In  Ireland  the  people 
had,  for  a  seriesof  years,  su&red  a  variety 
of  misery.  They  had  proceeded  frotn 
oqe  affliction  to  another.  Each  season 
brought  its  peculiar  horror.  In  one  it 
was  tsmine ;  m  the  next  it  was  fever ;  ^i 
the  third  it  was  murder.  These  sad  events 
seemed  to  form  a  perpetual  cycle,  tl)e 
parts  of  which  were  of  regular  and  qaourn- 
ful  recurrence.  The  evils  which  all  felt, 
all  ascribed  to  different  causes.  The  pe4- 
sent  attributed  them  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  landlord ;  the  landlord  to  the  bigotry 
of  the  clergy.  For  his  own  part,  he  b^ 
lieved  that  they  originated  in  many  causes. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  piover, 
that  one  of  Uie  most  conspicuous  causes 
of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Ireland  w^s 
iu  unemplfoyed  population.  No  political 
axiom  was  more  certain,  than  that  thexe 
was  no  state  policy,  no  secret  of  govern- 
ment, by  which  it  was  possible  to  recon- 
cile tranquillity  with  idleness.  AU  the 
arte  of  oivilization  were,  in  fact,  but  %o 
many  expedients  to  make  peace  and  in- 
dustry mutually  productive  of  each  other. 
To  an  energetic  people,  especially,  em- 
ployment was  a  positive  want*  They  had 
as  eager  an  appetite  for  it  as  for  their 
food.  Where. such  a  people  were  left 
withoMt  occupation,  tjiqy  became  wild, 
untameaUe,  and  ferocious.  Disguise  it 
as  they  might,  such  a  people  were  in  a 
savage  state,  and  fluctnated,^  i|s  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  but  too  plainly  proved 
that  the  Irish  people  fluotuated-^etween 
hopeless  indolence, and  desperate  mischief. 
Placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
human  beings,  the  Irish  peasant  never  loolf- 
ed  upwards.  Hq  was  excited  .by  no  emula- 
tion-4ia  was  inspired  by  no  hope*.-be  was 
deaf  to  every  whisper  of  ambition— he 
was  ipfluenced  by  neither  fear  of  degrade* 
tion,  nor  expectation  of  advancement^be 
remained  fixed  on  the  spot  at  which  he 
first  drew  his  breath,  without  the  wish, 
and  still  more,  without  the  power  of  mo- 
tion. He  saw  whatever  existed  of  prps« 
perity  among  his  superiors,  placed  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from  his  grasp. 
He  saw  himaelf  surrounded.by  men  .of  a 
religion  different  from  bis  own,  whose  in- 
terests appMTod  to  him  to  be  at  varhmce 
with  hia  own,  and  whose  chief  or  sole  bo- 
siaesa  he-supposed  to  be,  armed  as  they 
were  with  tho  sword  aod  the  laW|  to  keep 
hitu  qiiiat  and  poor.      Under  such  cir- 
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cqmstances,  his  character  became  harden- 
ed and  desperate.  He  saw  in  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  no  moral  culpability;  he 
transgressed  it»  therefore,  without  self- 
reproach  ;  and  when  his  misdeeds  brought 
upon  him  their  apportioned  punishment, 
he  suffered  under  its  infliction  with  the 
triumph  of  a  martyr,  and  not  with  the 
compunction  of  a  criminal.  All  the  noble 
traits  of  such  a  man*s  original  character 
became  degraded  and  debased*  His  cou- 
rage was  converted  into  ferocity,  his  in- 
telligence into  fraud ;  his  whole  state  and 
condition  was  gradually  deteriorated; 
and  the  peasant  was  at  length  lost  in  the 
murderer  and  the  incendiary  [hear, 
hear !]• 

These  two  circumstances,  the  place 
which  the  Irish  peasant  held  in  society, 
and  his  want  of  employment,  were  un- 
questionably the  chief  sources  of  the  per* 
tiirbed  condition  of  Ireland.  But  he  who 
wished  accurately  to  estimate  that  condi- 
tion, must  take  care  not  to  overlook  the 
power  and  influence  of  habit.  Hitherto 
that  consideration  had  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  those  who  contemplated 
the  state  of  the  Irish  people.  They  had 
been  too  apt  to  forget  the  extraordmary 
influence  of  example  and  habit,  operating 
from  generation  to  generation,  inherited 
from  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity; wave  following  wave  in  endless 
turbulence  and  barren  succession.  The 
fir^t  of  the  great  political  evils  which  Ire- 
land had  endured  was  its  imperfect  con- 
quest. Ireland  was  wasted  and  overrun ; 
but,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  2nd  to 
that  of  Elizabeth,  it  had  never  been  sub- 
dued. The  mischiefs  resulting  from  this 
imperfect  conquest  was  speedily  followed 
by  those  which  flowed  from  relif;ious  ani- 
mosities. The  Reformation,  which  ought 
to  have  delivered  Ireland  from  a  large 
portion  of  her  suffisrings,  only  tended  to 
render  them  still  more  severe.  It  was 
accompanied  by  repeated  conflscations, 
deftrojring  and  confounding  all  the  rights 
of  fndivfiduals ;  and  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury opened  with  the  establishment. of 
that  dreadful  penal  code,  which  had  left 
prejudices  in  tne  minds  of  the  Irish  people 
siotyet  eradicated. 

Who  was  entitled  to  say  that  he  was 
prepared  with  a  specific  remedy  for  such 
complicated  evil  ?  What  man  was  there 
ao  absurdly  sanguine  as  to  imagine, 
that  he  could  close  in  an  hotir  a  wound 
which  had  been  kept  open  and  festering 
for  tfes  [beari  bear  1] ?  Whydidbeaay 
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this?     Only  to  make  the  Houaa  isSkf 
awisre  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  thee 
evil  with  which  thev  had  to  struggle,  in 
order  that  thev  might  not  trifle  with  it,  or 
attempt  to  subdue  it  by  weak  and  ineffici* 
ent  measures.    For  that  part  of  the  e^ 
which  was  to  be  found  in  want  of  employ- 
ment, there  were  several  remediea,  all  of 
which  deserved  serious  consideratioD.  He 
would  not  speak  of  that  remedy  wbidli 
had  a  few  nights  ago  been  proposed  in 
that  House,  and  had  been  repeatedly  do- 
bated  :  but  he  would  advert  to  that  which 
had  been  recently  mentioned  by  an  hoiu 
baronet  (sir  F.  Burdett),  a  fiiend  of  his, 
and  which  certainly  appeared  to  him  to 
be  highly  eligible— he  meant  emigration 
on  an  extensive  scale.     One  of  the  best 
maxims  for  a  legislature  in  its  eA»rta  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  people  was, 
to  <<  consult  the  genius  of  tne  place  in 
all."    Now,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the 
character  of  his  eountrymen,  they  were 
fond  of  novelty  of  adventure ;  they  longed 
for  new  scenes  with  a  restlessness  of  dis- 
position which,  though  certainly  hostile  to 
habits  of  domestic  industrv,  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  spirit  of  emigration.   In 
fact,  there  was  among  the  people  through* 
out  Ireland,  a  general  desire  for  emigra* 
tion.    Their  perpetual  talk  was  of  atraoge 
and  remote  countries ;  of 

**  Some  safer  world  in  depths  of  vroods  em- 

brac'd. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat*iy  waste." 
He  perfectly  well  knew,  that  any  plan  of 
extensive  emigration  roust  be  attended 
with  many  practical  difficulties.  He  also 
perfectly  well  knew  that,  after  all,  it  could 
be  but  a  palliadve ;  that  it  most  be  tem- 
porary in  Its  operation,  and  could  produce 
no  permanent  efiect  on  the  condition  of 
the  people.  He  perfectly  well  knew,  diat 
greatly  and  lastinely  to  improve  tba  con- 
dition of  the  people,  the  great  depositaries 
of  power  and  influence  in  the  country 
must  principally  be  looked  to.  In  every 
country  such  depositaries  existed :  in  no 
country  was  their  existence  more  die- 
tinctlv  indicated  than  in  Ireland*  One  of 
the  chief  depositaries  of  power  and  influ- 
ence in  Ireland  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  They  ought  to  be  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  Irish  in^provement  [hear  !]• 
They  knew  the  people;  they  pssaesaod 
the  afltetiona  of  the  people;  every  thing 
that  proceeded  from  them  came  with  the 
weight  of  acknowledged  authority.  If 
there  waa  one  measure  more  than  any 
other  which  poght  to  be  adopted  by,  those 
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trho  wiilied  to  tnelionte  the  eonditioD  of 
the  Irish  people,  It  was,  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Irclandthonld  be  very  much  raised 
in  the  Bcaleof  society*  It  was,  above  al],de- 
wirable  that  their  elevation  should  be  the 
act  of  the  government  [hear,  bear  11  •  This 
iwas,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  ehief  means 
which  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  next  de- 
positary of  the  power  to  which  he  should 
advert,  was  one,  which,  perhaps,  did  not 
possess  such  great  and  immediate  influ- 
ence as   the  Catholic    priesthood,  but 
which  nevertheless  possessed   consider- 
able, and  what  strongly  recommended 
itf    increasing   influence— he  meant  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity.    No  man  who  had 
observed  Ireland  attentively  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  but  must  be  as- 
tonished at  the  rapid  progress  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  laity. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  very  discussion  of 
the  Catholic  question,  both  in  parliauieot 
and  in  the  country,  bad  been  eminently 
aerviceable.    Although  that  questloa  had 
unfortunately  not  been  carried,  yet,  by  a 
sort  of  moral  compensation,  the  very  agi- 
tation of  it  had  been  the  means  of  mat^ 
riaUy  hnproving  the  oeople.     Hie  very 
disabilities  under  which  trie  Catholics  la- 
boured had  acted  as  a  powerful  incentive 
to  their  exertions ;  they  had  stimulated 
them  to  a  career  of  accelenited  progress 
and     facreased  momentum.      He  would 
Tefev*    in  proof  of  his  assertion,  to  the 
single  profession  of  the  law.    Those  who 
kn^  Irehmd,  knew  well  that,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  such  a  thing  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  barrister  was  almost  unknown  in 
that  country.    Now,  however,  there  were 
many  Roman  Catholic  aentlemen  at  the 
Irisk  bar;  men  possessed  of  disthiguished 
talents,   of  profound  erudition,   of  un- 
wearied industry,  enjoying  and  deserving 
the  ccmfldenoe  of  the  public,  by  the  pu- 
rity of  their  honour,  the  soundness  of  their 
Integrity,  their  love  of  troth,  and  their 
manly  spirit;    and  well  ooalified  to  fill 
every  aituatioo  w^ich  the  law  opened  to 
thein,  with  the  highest  credit  to  them- 
selves, and  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
their  cM»try  [hear,  hear  11.  He  lamented, 
however,  to  say,  that  the  good  elects 
which  Blight  naturally  be  expected  from 
such  a  body  of  men  werergreatly  checked 
and  diminiabed  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
distrust  which  was  unfortunately  cherbh- 
^  s  and  by  a  love  of  jittery,  which  fr^^ 
gently  induced  a  preference  of  supple 
•»v«i  aa  friends  to  hoaoorable  men.    He 
«wd  BMn^y  exhort  Us  Catholic  bre- 


thren to  subdue  this  feeling.  But  he 
begged  not  to  be  understood  as  casting  any 
imputation  on  his  Catholic  countrymen. 
He  knew  that  the  feeling  to  which  he  had 
alluded  arose  out  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  and  of  which  they  were  the 
rictims.  The  efiects  had  scarcely  yet 
subsided  in  Ireland,  of  that  party  spirit 
which  four  or  five  years  ago  pervaded  that 
country  like  a  malaria,  and  with  its  pesti- 
lent miasmata  infected  even  the  noblest 
and  the  finest  nstureSi 

What  must  have  been  the  state  of 
society  produced  by  this  party  spirit— a 
state  which  he  trusted  was  over,  or  nearly 
so— when  the  efforts  of  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  man  in  society,  was 
enough  to  involve  a  whole  country  in  con« 
fusion— when  the  movement  of  a  joumey- 
man«carpenter,  or  an  under  sexton,  when 
a  sentiment  or  an  epithet,  was  enough  to 
produce  so  tremendous  an  evil  ?  The 
materials  of  the  flame  of  discord  were 
ever  ready,  and  an  infant's  hand  might  at 
any  time  light  them.  The  two  parties 
into  which  Celand  was  divided,  mieht  be 
said  to  subsist  by  mutual  discord.  He 
was  sure  that  he  yielded  to  no  man— it 
had  been  the  feeling  of  his  life  from  in- 
fancy—in earnest  wishes  and  prayers  that 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Ireland 
might  be  secured  by  the  total  abolition  of 
all  party  distinctions  in  that  country. 
But,  when  tliey  were  told,  as  they  had 
been  by  the  noble  member  for  Yorkshire, 
that  this  object  ought  to  be  eflected  by  a 
direct  interference  with  the  opinions  of 
individuals  either  of  one  mode  of  thinking 
or  of  the  other;  when  they  were  told, 
that  Orangemen  ought  to  be  put  down 
with  a  strong  hand ;  and  that  gentlemen 
who  had  received  from  tkair  aaoestora  the 
opinions  which  they  entertained,  ought, 
unless  they  relinquished  those  opinions, 
to  be  removed  from  olBce;  he  b^ged 
leave  to  say,  that  such  advice  was  most 
pernicious  and  fatal.  If  it  were  followed, 
the  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  involve  Ireland  in 
new  disorders,  and  to  perpetuate  disunion 
and  discord.  The  triumph  of  one  party 
would,  of  course,  plant  a  feeling  of  deep 
resentment  in  the  breast  of  the  other. 
The  result  of  such  a  system  would  be,  to 
kea^  both  parties  alternately  hoping  and 
fearing,  each  looking  to  that  change  in 
th#  govemment  whidi  might  give  it  the 
ascendancy.  Now  the  Orangemen  and 
now  the  lubboamen  .would  predominate, 
and  between  them  the  country  would  be 
in  estate  of  perpetual  .distnihanas 
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No  man  could  .be  more  Rwsre  tfian 
hioMelf  of  the  difficulty  of  "the  course 
which  govermDent  bad  to  pursue  under 
the  present  circumstances  m  Ireland.  It 
was  a  course  which  required  the  utmost 
exercise  of  temper  and  forbearance.  It  was 
a  course  full  of  difBcultJ^s,  but,  as  in  ail 
cases  ef  difficulties  subdued,  full  of  honour. 
The  effect  might  be  gradual,  but  it  would 
be  sure.  Let  them  have  patience,  and 
they  would  see  party  spirit  gradually  sub- 
side in  the  country.  It  was  not  a  conci- 
liatory government  which  he  wished  to 
see ;  but  an  impartial  government.  What 
recommended  ilie  present  soYernment  of 
Ireland  to  him  was,  tfaat,  in  his  conscience, 
b%  believed  that  government  to  be  per- 
fectly impartial ;  imd  because  be  believed 
Ibat  no  man,  either  here  or  in  Ireland, 
was  preferred  or  neglected  oo  account  of 
his  bavinff  given  this  opinion  or  that  opi- 
nion, on  we  question  of  Catholic  emanci* 
pation  [hear,  hear !]]. 

He  would  now  dismiss  that  part  of  the 
subject.    But  he  begged  to  say  one  word, 
although  he  acknowledged  that  k  was 
rather  irregular,  oa  the  state  of  the  church 
in  Ireland.     He  was  not  now  to  consider 
whether   or  not  the  Protestant  church 
ought  to  have  been  originally  established 
in  Ireland.    At  the  present  time  of  day 
Uiat  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in 
parliament.    It  mi^ht  amuse  a  speculative 
man  at  his  desk  or  in  his  closet ;  out  it  was 
BOt  a  theme  for  practical  inquiry.    He 
found  the  Protestant  chordi   establish- 
ed; and  all  he  now  asked  was  itscfai^ 
racter  I  He  had  lived  with  the  Protestant 
clergy  from  his  youth.    The  men  with 
»wbom  he  had  been  linked  in  the  closest 
.h^ts   of  affisciionate  intercourse  were 
members  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Ire- 
.  land.    He  knew  no  class  so  distinguished 
for  its  worth,  for  its  talents,  for  its  virtues, 
.ajrcforits  liberality  |[hear,  bear  11.  They 
lught  look  back  without  a  blush  to  the 
,great  predeeeuors  whom  they  had  suc- 
.  ceedeo;  to  the  learned  Usher,  the  pious 
Vidal,  and  the  seientific  Berkeley.    On 
the  other  hand,  no  man  respected  more 
than  he  did»  the  oountry  gentlemen  «f 
Lrelaod.    On  tkem  rested  the  hope  wbidi 
he  entertained  of  benefit  to  bis  country. 
But  if  they  would  advance  end  am? 
themselves  inhostility  against  the  church 
of  Ireland,  he  nsost  Imnestly  acknowledge 
.  that,  called  upon  to  decide  between  toe 
two  classes  of  dmd,  be  woold   give   the 
vpalm  to  the  detjpy.    For  his.part,  be  was 
Dy na  SMmi ihapleeaed  toeBtanareb- 
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bisbop  of  Cashel  or  aa  archbcskop  of 
Tuam,  in  possession  of  aas  «r  sewn 
thousand  a  year ;  and  could  not  coaome 
why  such  an  individual  might  net  apead 
his  income  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
quite  as  beneficial  to  the  community,  as 
tne  way  in  which  the  duke  of  Leinater  or 
the  duke  of  Devonshire  might  spend  his. 
When  a  clergyman  was  selecteci  for  hk 
talents  or  his  virtues,  to  be  elevated  to  the 
Irish  episcopal  bench,  and  went  to  hia  aee 
in  consequence,  he  there  met  him  old 
friends,  the  companions  of  his  youth,  to 
whom  and  with  whom  he  was  familiar, 
who  hailed  his  arrival  with  pleaMsre,  and 
contributed  to  the  extent  of  their  power 
in  furthering  all  his  useful  plans  of  impro- 
ving the  diocese.  What  was  the  case 
with  the  nobleman?  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  received 
impressions  which,  being  distant  from  his 
country,  had  no  reference  to  his  coantrj. 
When  his  education  was  complete,  ae 
visited  the  continent;  travelled  through 
Germaoy,  Italy,  Greece ;  and*  at  JengA, 
returned  to  Ireland  to  take  posseasiop  of 
his  estate*  There  his  first  ob)ect  waa,  u> 
examine  the  leases  which  bis  father  bad 
granted,  with  a  view  of  discovering  in 
them  such  flaws  as  would  be  proved  pr^ 
ductive.  Having  effected  this  importaat 
purpose,  he  went  to  England ;  aad  his 
tenants  and  countrymen  knew  aotbing 
more  of  him  until  they  saw  in  the  news* 
papers  that  in  a  debate  either  in  that  or 
in  the  other  House  of  parliament,  he  had 
indulged  in  invidious  reflections  oa  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  [hear,hear  !3  • 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  he  had 
not  drawn  this  picture  with  any  view  to 
throw  reflections  on  his  countrymen.  He 
knew  that  numbers  of  them  by  no  meaaa 
answered  this  description,  but  on  the  coo- 
trary,  were  most  energetically  and  lauda- 
bly employed  in  improving  the  character 
of  their  immediate  neif^boum. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord  for  a  sdect 
committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  If  the 
noble  lord  merely  meant  his  motion  aa 
something  whidi  would  advaatageouslv 
call  forth  the  opinion  of  gentleniea  well 
acquainted  with  IreUmd,  to  aui;h  an  object 
he  could  not  possibly  oibject.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand,  the  noble  lord  thought 
tliat  his  motioa  would  lead  to  any  practi- 
cal result,  he  eq^rsly  differed  from  him. 
The  fact  was^  that  the  sul^  was  iafiiiiteljr 
too  large  and  complicated  for  the  invetu- 
gttion  .of  a  convaittee  [psm$  baarij* 
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Wem  Mcb  a  ctMimittee  |o  be  ajppottted, 
it  mitt  be  divided  iato  coBspaniety  each 
Imviog  itiowDdepartmeotof  invetUgatioD. 
What  irere  the  questions  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  such  a  conunitlee  f  o  con- 
sider ?   First  there  was  the  state  of  the  • 
pepttktioo>  a  subject  of  intolerable  extent; 
aben  there  were  the  abuses  of  the  grand 
juries,  on  which  ako  mich  might  be 
Mud ;  afterwards  lliese  was  the  apipoio^ ' 
ment  of  sub-sherifis ;  and  hist,  biit  not , 
least,  the  whole  Catholic  question.    Aad 
what  was  it  that  Uie  noble  losd  oaMoetedl 
That  the  question  ahoiddbedeciaed,Aot 
by  evidence*  hot  by  argument,  and  by 
nj^ycfll  to  the  great  fMrincifle  of  oisr^iatufe* 
£t  was  diffiout  for  the  inaginatioa   to 
oonoeive  the  tariety  of  questions  to  which 
the   Committee  jpsopesed  by  the   noble 
lord  must  epply  tbemsel vea.   They  would 
have  advisers  of  both  religiens;  they  would 
bare   counsellors  ^f  both   sexes;  they^ 
would  have  before  them,  at  one  and  the 
anoae  time^  the  theories  of  die  last  week, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  last  oentury; 
nnd^  after  labouring  for  years  through  con* 
flioUng  testimony,  they  would  arrive  only 
nt  that  which  Ihey  might  previously  iind 
io  wl-  Tauety  of  pamphlets,  booki«,  and 
apeeches.    The  atateof  Ireland  was  loo 
large  a  subject  for  a  committee.    It  must 
be  coafided  to  the  |;ovemoient*   It  could 
nei  be  confided  to  one  man  or  to  another 
nonn.    Every  man  most  share  in  the  inves- 
tigation,  and  eveiy  man  must  share  in 
the  awful  responsibility  which  followeiU 
Aa  an  Irishman,   he  was  gratefel  to  his 
BM^iesty's  goveromeat  for  what  had  been 
done  respecting  Ireland.    He  was  idso 
gieleful  to  them  for  not  having  done  more; 
becauae  he  was  penuaded,  that  the  sure 
way  tode  harm  was  to  fitt  one's  hands  with 
moae  than  could  easily  be  accomplished* 
The  mode  of  collecting  tithe  had  been 
amended  by  a  measure  from  which  more 
nractieal  benefit  had  accrued  than  coold 
nave  been  possibly  anticipated  by  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  alate  of 
Ireland,  and  wha  were  aware  of  the  diffi- 
euities   insepard>le  from  an  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  existing   system.     The 
petty  aesiions  had  efieeted  a  great  deal  oS 
good  ie  Ireland.    He  could  not  avoid 
alluding,  also,  to  those  principleeof  free 
trade  which  had  been  so  beneficially  act- 
ed upon  in  Ireland,  and  the  adfnntage 
of  which  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  castem  countrim.    He  enUstoineda 
pious  confidence   that  the  time  would 
mrtlyaniY^wheeltwouUidease  Pr^ 


vidence,  in  his  mercy,  to  enlarge  and 
open  the  bearu  of  the  people  of  England 
to  the  rec^>tion  of  a  just  and  liberal  policy, 
and  that  ire  should  be  made,  what  we  had 
never  yet  been,  a  united  people.  That 
we  shouldfM^  those  distioctionabetweea 
Orangemen  and  Ribboomen,  between 
Protestanta  and  Catholics,  which  had 
divided,  and  di^graded,  and  impoverished 
Irriaod.  He  was  ajware,  hovei er,  that 
{this  hope  could  not  be  entertained,  unlem* 
ithe  'Couotrv  gentlemen  of  Ireland  warmly 
aeooaded  the  attempt.  It  was  from  then: 
lofluenosb  and  not  from  anycrudejittempta 
at  legislation,  not  from  any  idle  schemes 
which  oonld  never  be  executed,  that  any 
pecmaneat  good  could  arise ;  it  was  from 
their  personal  influence  and  their  jiersonal 
oase,  and  personal  inflwnoe  m  their 
own  sphere,  and  on  their  owa  estates^ 
that  tnase  happy  results  were  to  he  aa^> 
pected. 

He  was  now  about  to  give  uttemncelo 
a  sentiment^  which,  he  was  aware^  weald 
be  -considered  by  many  gentlemen  ea 
savouring  atrongfy  of  Irish  prejudices* 
but  which,  he  was  sum,  jpruog  from  an 
ardent  afiection  for  his  country ;  and  ^t 
sentiment  was^  that  if  any  of  their  insti- 
tutions wece  to  he  modified,  4ir  chaneeil^ 
or  refinnoed,  that  modification  and  rmorm 
ahould  come  from  the  country  gentlemen 
of  Ireland.  From  the  observations  he 
had  made  during  the  short  time  heJhed 
lield  a  iseat  in  that  House,  be  felt  diiyposed 
to  deprecate  any  modification  or  chai^ 
from  4U)y  other  quarter.  The  countrj 
gentlemen  of  Irebiod  were  alone  possessed 
-of  thatfUBctioal  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  was  essentially  necessary  for  the'ipur* 
pose  of  eftoting  any  modification  with  ae*" 
Qurity.  ThecQuntrygentiemencooldfllone 
appreciate  opinions,  and  even  prejudioaa 
which  it  wm  necessary  to  respect.  They 
would  do  nothing  hastily  or  intempemtely  » 
they  would  avoid  those  errom  into  which 
others,  though  actuated  by  the  best  intf  n- 
tioos,  were  ukely  to  bll.  He  reipec^ted 
the  motives  of  those  who  came  forpard 
with  propositions  for  the  relief  of  Ireland; 
but  be  confessed  that  he  thought  nothing 
more  likely  to  do  mischief  than  aperfiiet 
consciousnoM  of  purity  of  motive,  ao* 
oompanied  with  an  imperfectJcnowledge 
of  the  subject.  It  was  from  hia  own 
oountr^en  alone  that  be  anticipated  any 
thing  hke  a  aafeand  secure  reform  in  Ira* 
land.  Let  them  bcguiby  reformiog  them* 
selves.  If  be  aright  use  an  es^pressioo, 
whioh  bad-been  befoie  eppUad  in  that 
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House}   he  was  Bfltisfied  that  if  others, 
probed  the  state  of  Ireland,  they  would 
probe  it  too  roughly.    Interests    which 
cooimanded  their  esteem   and  affection 
should  not  be  disregarded,  nor  should 
principles    which  were  interwoven   with 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  be  treated 
with  bitter  scorn.    Let  them  banish  all 
those  invidious  distinctions  of  party,  by 
which  Ireland  had  been  so  lone  degraded, 
impoverished,  and  debased.   If  they  did 
this",  there  was  every  prospect  that  Ireland 
would,  at  length,  after  a  series  of  efibrts, 
sbme  more*  some  perhaps  less  successful, 
attain  a  just  share  of  power  and  prosperi- 
ty.   Let  all  prejudices  be  laid  aside.  Both 
in  Ireland  and  m  England ;  and  both  na- 
tions would  then   mutually  assut  each 
other,  and  both  nations,  borrowing  and 
receiving  reciprocal  couasel  and  strength 
would  enter  on  a  new  career  of  wisdom,  of 
happiness,  and  of  power  [loud  cheers]. 
Sir  Jdhn  Newport  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  adopted  a  most 
extraordinary  line  of  argument.     While 
be  called  upon  the  people  of  Enebindand 
Ireland  to  lay  asiae  all  prcjumces^  and 
while  he  lamented  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  with  respect  to  Uie  state  of  Ire- 
land, he  proposed  to  leave  them  in  that 
happy  state  of  ignorance,  by  opposing  a 
motion  for  inouiry.    The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  called  upon  the  legislature  to 
abdicate  its  functions,  and  to  leave  it  to 
iJie  executive  government  to  take  up  this 
question  how  Uiey  pleased,  and  when  they 
pleased.    Now,  it  was  not  because  the 
present  gOTcrnm^nt  had  neglected  the 
subject,  but  because  it  had  been  neglected 
by  every  government  for  a  long  series  of 
years, thatit  was  proper  that  the  legislature 
should  examinei  what  was  done,  and  pomt 
out  those  measures  which  were  applicable 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  those  which 
were  defective.    That  was  the  scope  of 
his  noble  friend's  proposition ;  while  tliat 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary  embraced  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  community,  and 
referred  merely  to  the  administration  of  a 
aingle  act  of  coercion — an  act  of  renun- 
ciation of  the  benefits  of  the  British  con- 
stitution.   Unless  the  House  took  up  the 
question  on  the  enlarged  scale  proposed 
by  his  noble  friend,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope 
Ibr  any  amelioration  in  the  condirion  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.    Whenever  it  was 
proposed  to  inquire  into  the  sUte  of  that 
country,  thKjYwere  constantly  met  by  the 
objection,  tnat  the  motion  was  either  too 
Ihrge  or  too  nunute.    When  he  saw  mem* 
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hers  of  the  cabinet  opposed  to  eadi  other» 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
points  on  which  the  tranquillity  of  IreWmd 
depended,  he  felt  that  it  was  impersrtive 
on  the  legislature  to  inquire  into  tbe  mi- 
serable state  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  was  not  his  intratioa 
at  that  late  hour,  to  make  any  extended 
observations  on  the  main  question  before 
ihe  House.    He  should  merely  erpscaa- 
his   entire   concurrence  in  the   motion 
which  had  concluded  the  able  and  states- 
nuuulike  speech  of  his  noble  friend  near 
him.    If  tnat  motion  needed  any  siroager 
support,  it  had  obtained-  it  in  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  elo- 
quent speech  which  they  had  just  heard 
mm  the  other  side  of  the  House.    The 
hon.  and  learned  gmitlemao opposite'^ Mr.. 
North)  liad  drawn  a  most  eloqaent,  me- 
lancholy, and,  he  feared,  too  true  a  pic^ 
ture  of 'the  state  of  Ireland.    Deeply  ae 
he  regretted  the  truth  of  that  picture,  he 
did  not  regret  the  force  and  eloquence 
with  which  it  had  been  drawn,  because, 
while  he  Ustened  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
sentleman,  he  felt  at  the  time,  that  the 
hon.  and   learned  gentleman   was  only 
proving  the  ereatand  overwhelmtng neces- 
sity for  a  full  and  perfect  inquiry.  Amidst 
all  the  eloquence,  however,  or  the  hon» 
and  learned  gentlemap,  the  only  argument 
by  which  he  had  attempted  to  destroy  bis 
own    arguments,   was,}   that    tfie   sub- 
ject was  so  extensive,  that  no  inquiry 
of  the  House  could  reach  it,  and  that 
therefore   it  would  be  better  to  leave 
Ireland  to  her  own  solitary  and  disregard- 
ed misery.     But,  if  it  was  true,  9m  the 
hon.  member  contended,  that  no  benefit 
could  be  anticipated  from  such  an  inquiry 
as  that  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  opoft 
what  possible  prineiple  was  ii  that  the  bon. 
member  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary  which  still  proposed 
an  inquiry,  but  of  a  character  inoompa- 
rably  more  limited?      His  own  objects 
however,  in  rising  at  so  late  an  hour  was, 
not  to  diseuss  tht  general  meriu  of  the 
present  subject,  but  merely  to  aoooont 
tor  the  vote  which  he  had  given — aad 
given  reluctantly — aaainst  a  motioaforin- 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  church  MaUiah  - 
ment  in  Ireland  on  a  former  evening.  Ho 
had  not  given  that  vote  beoHiaehe  wt  an^p 
disindination  to  inquiry.    On  the  contra- 
ry, he  thought  that-  one  c^  the  greatest 
uSictions  under  whfdi  Irdand  laboored 
was  the  ^prance  of  those  who  l^islafeed 
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fMT  her  of  the  feal  evila  laader  which  Abe 
wMiAoSBfiDg;  but  he  had  voted  agatnat 
the  motioo  of  the  hen.  |;eotleinaii  «ear 
him  (Mr.  Hume),  jbacaese  be  objected  to 
the  narroir  spirit  mhidb  breathed  tbcoitgb- 
oo^iL  He  objeoled  deckledJ|r  to  an  io- 
ouiry  which  went  oidj  4o  a^cei^aia  Jiow 
rar  the  church  'reveniies  of  Irelapd  w«re 
larger  than  a  coaimitiee  'of  the  Houie 
might  thiftk  they  oa^ht  to  be,  and  what 
portion  of  money  might  eafely  be  taken, 
awajr  from  them.  Hii  dialifce  wae  not 
ao  an  inouiiT  into  the  ehurch  eetahlish* 
neat  opf  IrefeDd.  hwt  to  the  apirit  in  iwkioh 
tte  taggeated  inquiry  had  been  oropat- 
•d  to  he  conducted.  Ha  had  wt  htm- 
aolf  in  the  dileomia  of  heiag  oompelled  to 
gave  tip  either  a  preacnt  advantage  or  a 
lirindple ;  hut,  ia  acaigDing  the  immedi- 
aite  benefit,  he  thought  he  bad  chosen  the 
aaiaor  erfl  of  ihe  two.  With  eeapeot  to 
the  fweaeot  motion,  he  felt  the  greateat 
asalety  that  the  committee  ahould  be 
sranted;  and  if  it  mere  acceded  to,  that 
It  aaight  have  oo  pr^j«Klioe  hut  ia  favour 
of  Inalaad.'  ao  wiah  hut  to  benefit  tiiat 
ca«mry««>no  object  but  the  attaimnent 
<»f  troth. 

Bir  JAn  Sehigki  auppoited  ttie  erigi* 
nai  motion,  and  dqected  entirely  to  traat- 
img  the  ia^try  to  the  maQagemeot  of  the 
•xecative  govenimeat. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  aaid,  that,  aRer  the 


aloqaent  apeochea  of  the  noble  lord  and 

tha  aoa.  and  learned  gentleman  oppoaite^ 

and  oonaidaring  the  varioua  aiotivea  which 

were  likely  to  operate  od  an  oocaaion  of 

ao  much  importance  aa  the  preaent,  he 

Mt  aome  aurpriae  that  the  right  hon.  ae* 

ceetary  opposite,  who  ao  often  gave  the 

Hoaae  the  benefit  of  hia  eloquence,  ahould 

not  have  atated  hia  viewa  with  reapect  to 

a  aubjecl  of  ao  much  interest  as  tfaeatate 

of  Irelmid,  and  the  evila  which  afflicted 

tiMt  uafortuaato  country.    The  apeech 

which  the  Houae  had  juat  heard  from  the 

hoo.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 

North)  was  unquestiaaably  a  very  elo- 

^pieat  apeech ;  but  he  thought  he  might 

veature  toaay  without  any  want  of  fitirneaa, 

and  he  hoped  without  any  oflTence  to  the 

han.  and  learned  geatleman,  that  the  elo- 

4|Qenoe  of  the  apeech  waa  only  equalled  by 

itamarveliouainoonaiatency.  Kodaubttlie 

apaetls  waa  a  very  elaqueat  one*  but  it 

^as  a  apeeeh  which  no  member  ooold  be 

called  upon  to  answer.    Indeed,  he  felt  it 

iMoessary  to  apologise  for  trespassing  at 

all  on  the  patience  of  the  House  by  male* 

iog  any  ^observation  with  respect  to  a 
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which  icallad  for  no  answer«^be- 
cause  ii  was  a  complete  answer  to  iiaeMl 
The  hon.  and  learned  ^^enileman  eacelled 
m  antithesia,  and  certainly  every  opinion 
or  atatement  which  his  speech  eontoined^ 
was  almost  uniformly  foHowed  by  soma 
antagonist  opiaion  or  statement  whioh 
■completely  strangled  its  predeceasor.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  had  commenced 
with  drawing  a  very  melancholy  and  des- 
ponding picture,  and  he  (sir  F.  B*)  trusted 
a  very  highly-coloured  one  of  the  disastrous 
ataie  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  accompaoied 
that  dasociption  with  arguments,  alt  going 
to  show  most  forcibly,  that  the  condition 
of  that  oottatry  oried  out  upon  all  Eng* 
land,  and  especially  upon  the  EngliiSi 
House  of  Commons,  and  uttll  moi'e  es^ 
pedally  upon  her  own  represeotativea  in 
♦he  Engliah  Hoaae  of  Commons,  to  probe 
her  aittiation  to  the  very  bottom,  and  to 
ascertain  that  which  he  feared  waa  Kttle 
hnown  to  Ihoae  who  prescribed  for  her 
«-^the  real  causes  and  extent  of  the  evils 
with  which  she  was  overwhelmed :  but  at 
that  point  the  hen.  and  learned  meaiber 
•topped,  and  auggeated  a  course  of  pro* 
eeediog  which,  on  the  English  side  of  tifa 
water  at  least,  would  aeem  moat  extmor* 
dicmry  for  the  end  proposed ;  for  the  may 
ia  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
wished  the  House  to  probe  this  matter 
to  the  bottom,  was  by  avoiding  altogether 
togo  into  in^iry  upon  the  subject  He 
(sir  F.  B.)  agreed  fully  in  the  propriety 
of  probing  to  the  vertr  bottom*  the  coo* 
dition  of  Irelaod  at  the  present  hour*— a 
condition  which  it  was  a  fisul  disgrace, 
not  only  to  ministers,  but  to  the  House  of 
Commons, that  they  hadeufiered  to  endure 
and  continue  so  long :  but,  on  what  pria^* 
ciple,  after  so  compteleiy  proving  ^  oe* 
oessity  of  efficient  measures,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Plympton  Earle, 
eoaJd  turn  roimd  and  vote  for  that  most 
ineiScient  measure,  the  amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland,  he,  for 
hia  own  part,  had  no  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  coinprebend ;  for  if  any  thing  could 
be  deviaed  that  waa  auperlatively  futile 
and  inefficient,  it  waa  the  amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  aecretary.  Far  what  did  it 
amount  to?  Why,  merely  to  ao  iDquiry 
how  it  had  happened  that  the  Insurrection 
act— the  only  remedy  ever  tried  upon 
Iriah  diatreaa — had  totally  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  reaulta  which  ita  contrivers  hsd 
anticipated ;  with  a  aort  of  further  inten- 
tion (half  developed)  of  following  thia 
inquiry  of  its  failure  up  by  renewing  it ; 
2  Z 
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tod  yetthifl  measure,  which  was  confested- 
]y  inefficient,  even  for  the  miserable  pur- 
posse  of  producing  that  present  aubroission 
•which  fools  and  tyrants  thought  fit  to  call 
peace  and  tranquillity,  much  Jess  to  bring 
about  that  lasnng,  steady  qiliet,  which 
was  the  result  of  prosperous  condition  and 
content — this  wretched,  bald,  and  impo- 
tent piece  of  legislation,  which  was  proved 
incompeteiit  even  to  put  down  the  com- 
mon dif^orders' which  distress  and  despair 
drove  the  population  of  certain  countries 
to  the  daily  commission  of — this  frivolous, 
mischievoitt,  and  most  ineffective  attempt 
to  remedy  existing  evils,  the  hon«  and 
learned  member,  after  all  his  expositions, 
war  disposed  to  support  and  be  contented 
with  !  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had 
descriijed  the  state  of  the  Catholic  pea- 
santry to  be  such,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fbar,  and  nothing  to  hope.  This  was 
certainly  a  very  strong,  a  very  concise, 
and  a  very  exact  definition  of  despair, 
Yet»  the  hon*  and  learned  member  con- 
tended, with  a  consistency,  not  less  as- 
tounding than  his  eloquence,  that  the 
grievances  of  this  people  ought  not  to  be  in- 

£ired  into — ^and  why  ?  Because,  forsooth, 
9y  were  of  such  magnitude  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  committee  of  that  House 
to  embrace  them.  Their  wrongs  were  so 
manifold,  their  grievances  were  so  over- 
whelming, that,  according  to  the  logic  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  they  could 
not  be  the  object  of  legislative  redress, 
they  could  not  afford  a  ground  for  par- 
liamentary control.  Why,  that  very  state- 
ment by  the  hon.  and  lieamed  member 
ought  to  be  an  argument  unanswerable 
with  the  House  for  acceding  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire. And  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber had  gone  still  further  than  this.  He 
had  told  the  House,  towards  the  close  of 
his  speech,' that  these  same  miserable  peo- 
ple,'who  were  described  as  without  room 
for  hope  or  fear— who  stood  in  a  situation 
which  whatever  might  be  their  faculties 
must  deprive  them  necessarily  of  all  cou- 
rage ana  energy— he  had  told  the  House, 
that  the  very  provisions  which  seemed 
calculated  to  crush  these  people  had  ope- 
rated, up  to  a  certain  pomt,  to  their  ad- 
vantage; that  their  exertions  bad  thereby 
received  a  stimulus:  and  that,  at  every 
Doint,  thev  were  in  a  state  of  improvement 
Now,  if  this  was  true,  not  only  was  the 
fact  a  most  gratifying  one  to  be  known  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country,  but  it  also 
showed  that  the  men  who,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  could  arrive  at  advancement 
were  ripe  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  eman- 
cipation' which,  on  the  pretence  of 
their  ignorance,  had  been  so  long  with- 
held from  them,  and  which  he  ^sir  F.  B.), 
althoHgh  he  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a  cure 
for  all  the  ills  with  which  Ireland  was 
afflicted,  took  to  be  a  great  measure  of 
moral  policy,  without  which  all  other  re- 
medies both  would  prove,  and  ought  to 
prove  unsatisfactory.'-The  hon  and  iemm* 
ed  member  had  gone  on  with  his  liappyftci* 
lity  at  portraying  every  circumstance  that 
occurred'to  him — ^lie  had  gone  on  to  por- 
tray the  beauties  and  advantages  of  the 
Orange  system  in  Ireland.  The  Orange- 
men, according  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  were  not  inerely  the  exclu- 
sively loyal,  but  they  were  the  most  virtu- 
ous, the  most  benevolent  and  the  most 
considerate  beings  in  the  coimtry.  And 
these  persons,  under  whose  government 
and  guidance  the  evils  which  corsed  Ire- 
land bad  been  growing  up  for  centu- 
ries— ^these  were  the  people  intowhotm 
hands  the  hon.  aini  learned  gentleman  was 
for  delivering  her  grievances,  to  be  ex- 
amined into  and  got  rid  ofl  And  the 
thing  did  not  stop  here ;  for  the  Catholics 
came  in  for  their  share  of  commendation 
as  well  as  tlie  Orangemen.  So  anxious 
was  the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  do 
justice,  that  every  party  in  its  turn  was 
praised ;  and  the  only  surprising  thing 
was,  how  people  endowed  with  such  ad- 
mirable feelipes  ever  hsppened,  by  any 
accident,  to  fall  out  among  themselves !— 
There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Piymp- 
too  Earle  agreed  with  him  (sir  F.  Bur- 
dett)  ;  namely,  in  thinking  that  some 
relief  might  l>e  given  to  Ireland  by  an 
extended  system  of  colonisstion— a  course 
which,  in  the  end,  would  be  found  abso- 
lutely necessary,  even  to  enable  England 
to  carry  into  operation  any  other  measures 
of  relief  which  she  might  contemplate. 
When  he  spoke,  however,  of  colonisation, 
he  begged  to  be  understood  as  by  no 
means  confounding  that  course  with  **  emi- 
gration.*' Emigration  and  colooisatioa 
were  things  very  diftrent  in  their  efiect. 
Emigration  was  going  on  too  fast  in  Ire- 
land already.  It  waa  going  on,  becanse 
no  man  would  stay  in  the  country  but 
such  as  were  Orangemen,  or  men  who 
had  not  power  to  quit  it ;  and  persons 
who  possessed  industry,  talent,  and  mo* 
derate  capital,  were  carrying  their  means 
away  from  the  curse  of  Orange  ascen^ 
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dancj  to  pteoM  where  they  could  make 
use  of  them  in  quiet.    It  was  no  syttem 
like  this— a   system  which   beggared  a 
country ^that  he  meant  to  advocate:  and» 
in  fact»  the  course  which  he  contemplated 
was  one  which  no  English  government, 
as  England  now  stood,  would  venture  to 
look  at :  for,  whatever  mi^ht  be  said  of 
the  late  spirited  conduct  ol  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  felt  convinced,  that,  in  the 
present  slate  of  the  House  and  of  the 
representation,  no  mini&ter  would  dare  to 
attempt  a  really  vigorous  measure,  whether 
of  peace  or  of  war,  of  foreign  commerce 
or  domestic  policy ;  and  therefore  coloni- 
sation upon  the  extensive  scale  which  he 
proposed— that  was,    the  sending  off  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Irish  population, 
with  such  securities  afforded,  and  such 
views  opened,  as  should  make  their  change 
of  home  a  bletoing'to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  the  country  they  left  behind  them*— 
colonization,  upon  a  scale  like  this,  was 
what  he  never  expected  to  see  adopted. 
This  fact,  however,  did  not  alter  either 
his  wish  upon  the  subject,  or  his  opinion 
of  its  expediency.    The  course  would  be 
attended  with  expense,  he  granted  ;  but 
atill  it  would  be  expense  well  bestowed  ; 
for,  without  getting  rid  of  the  superabun- 
dant population  of  Ireland,  and  taking 
measures  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  no- 
thiog  valuable  could  be  effected  towards 
an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
country.      Want  and  despair  had  ever 
been  the  parenu  of  outrage,  and  ever 
would  continue  to  be  so.    '  Unless  the 
population   was  kept   down  to  what  a 
country  could  support,  it  was  in  vain  to 
expect  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  peace 
or  regularity.     And  here  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  baronet  who  had  spoken  second 
the  debate.      The  best  government 
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that  ever  existed  could  effect  nothing 
permanently  beneficial  for  a  kingdom  cut 
up  into  potatoe-gardens.  There  was  de- 
struction in  sucii  a  system.  Wherever 
land*owners  practised  it,  misery  and  dis« 
tress  of  every  kind  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  In  Ireland*  however,  there 
was  a  populution  which  had  been  encou- 
raged, and  which  was  now  to  be  got  rid 
of ;  and  he  repeated,  there  was  no  course 
but  by  colonization.  Gentlemen  talked 
of  employment  for  the  people  and  of  want 
of  capital !  If  any  thing  like  profitable 
meaps  of  employing  it  were  found,  did 
not  the  House  think  that  there  were 
peo|lle'  enough  who  would  carry  their 
capital  to  Irelaod  to-morrow  i    Why,  it 


would  be  impossible  to  keep  capital  out 
of  Ireland,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be 
got  by  taking  it  there ;  and  any  measure 
to  force  it  did  harm,  and  not  good.    Aojr 
attempt   at  benevolent   associations  for 
purposes  of  trade  did  mischief.     Com* 
merce  could  not  be  carried  on  upon  bene** 
volent  principles  ;  and  such  institutions 
no  more  benefitted  the  community,  than 
they  did  the  individuals  connected  with 
them.     It   was  a  curious  fact,  that  sir 
William  Temple,  in  discussing  the  quea* 
tion,  whether  it  was  best  that  a  new  king* 
dom  should  be  planted  with  every  local 
advantage,  or  with  no  natural  advantagea 
at  all,  took  Ireland  as  an  illustration,  of 
the  first  case,  and  Holland  as  an  example 
of  the  second.    Sir  William  was  decid* 
.edly  of  opinion,  that  the  want  of  advan- 
tages was  beat,  since  if  compelled  to  habUa 
of  exertion  in  the  beginning,  which  led  to 
wealth  and  greatness  in  the  end ;  but  aflter 
quoting  the  riches  of  Holland,  standing 
upon  a  bog  scarcely  rescued  from  the  sea, 
he  said  of  Ireland — **  Here  the  land  is  so 
rich,  and  the  population  so  small,  that  a 
man  who  works  tor  two  days  in  the  week* 
ma^  live  lA  comfort  for  the  rest" — ^from 
which  he  concluded,  that  the  Irish  were 
careless  and  idle*    Now,  this  was  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  principle  for  whi9h  he 
(sjr  F.  B.)  was  contending.    The  popula- 
tion it  was,  of  Ireland  now,  that  formed 
the  ruin  of  the  country.    Clearly,  in  sir 
W.  Temple's  time,  Ireland  could  not  have 
possessed  a  quarter  of  the  wealth  that  aha 
possessed  at  the  present  day ;  but,  from 
the  thinness  of  her  population,  the  people 
lived  in  ease  and  abundance.    It  was  the 
principles  on  which  the  government  of 
Ireland  was  administered,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  land  was  divided,  that  caused 
the  poverty  an  J  misery  of  that  country. 
He  agreed  fully  with  the  learned  gentle- 
man and  with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  un- 
less some  extensive  measures  were  de- 
vised, no  relief  could  be  given  to  this 
state  of  poverty.    But,  was  not  the  ad- 
mission of)  such  a  state  of  things  a  proof 
that  inquiry  was  needed  i      He  would 
add,  as  an  argument  which  should  have 
some  weight  with  the  country  gentlemen 
of  England,  that  they  hazarded  their  own 
estates  by  not  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  relieving  it.     The  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  English  people^  tlieir 
old  fove  of  independence,  their  unex- 
ampled  industry,    their  patience   under 
sufi'vi  ings,  their  great  care  and  fpresight, 
all  could  not  save  them  from  the  compc« 
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tition  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  wbo  were 
fast  degrading  the  English  peasantry  to 
their  own  state  of  poverty  and  misery. 
^The  gentlemen  of  England  were  now 
pfliying  poor«rates  on  account  of  the 
noverty  of  Ireland.  The  mode  of  divid- 
ing property  adopted  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  it  was,  that  generated  the 
poor ;  and  he  did  not  know  why  those 

Sentleroen  should  not  pay  the  poor  which 
^ey  generated,  and'  have  tAieir  estates 
liorthened  to  maintain  them,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  English  gentlemen.  The 
eoontpy  was  a  harvest  of  evils ;  and 
tliough  the  learned'  gientlenmn  had  found 
onr  tliat  the  charchesitiblishmenfof  Ire- 
fond  was  as  advantageous  a»  a  landed 
gentry,  and  a  well  endowed  elergy  as 
beneficial  as- resident^  gentlemen,  he  could 
never  be  brought  to  believe  that  tithes^ 
which  were  paid*  unwillingly,  were  the 
same  as  the  rent  of  an  evtate,  in  point  of 
benefit  to  the  country;    B^t,  the  olergv 

himself 
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not  even  resident.  He  had  himse 
neta  bishop' in*  Italy,  who  had' lived  there 
Ibrieeveral  years,  and  who  had  a  revenue 
kwn'  the  Church'  of  thirty  thousand 
pfoundr  a«-yeap.  Seme  gentlemen  said, 
tfaaV  the  church  establishment  of  Ireland 
wa»a  benefit ;  othere;-  that  it  was  an  evil. 
To  ascertain  this  point' wtifisurely  a  proper 
motive  why  the^Hbuse  should  enter  into 
an  inquiry.  What  tlielfeorned  gentleman 
gaid'  of  the'  ihcreaM^  oO  tHe  Catholics, 
shewed'  that'  that  ollovoh^  though  rich, 
llBd  made-  no*  conveits'.  The  Protestant 
€hurch|  though' wealthy,  was^diminishing 
in  the*  ntraiber'  of  itr  adherentg,  while  the 
€8tbolictf,-thoug4i|yoori  were^  adding^  to 
their  numbers.-  Tms<  shewed' the  differ^ 
ence  between*  a  poor*  and'  a*  rich  church, 
Md  proved'  that' wcttlth' was' not' necessary 
to-  religionf  nor  tb-  religious*  influence. 
Ifahepropositlonaof  tJhte  Ibamed  gentle- 
nsin  were  carried*  ihto'  effltct;  anid  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  otice  to  reeeive  sti- 
pends^ from' the  government,  they  would 
imtantly  lose  their-  influence  over  the 
pmpte^  who  were  in  that  state'  of  igno<* 
riKicei  that  no- art' could*  persuade  tb^m 
tbeywere  not'  betrayed;  He  conceived 
tbia^  state  oi^  ignorance  and'  d^pevidlmce 
wa'  a^stiflloient' reason  why  gome  inquiry 
alhmld  be  mada^^into  the  moral  outidition 
of*  the*  pearantrjT.  The  esristtog'  syitem 
w«»pMgDa»t  with  wretchedness>to  the 
oM'GWDiffy»  and  was  sure  eventually  t6 
emend  miieh  of  its  baneful  itifluenee  to 
tbtothen  To persistingoing'on blmdly, 
tt  strot^  of  ateerdiiy^  of  wUch'  tbe^ 


House  oould  not,  he'  truated^  he  gaikf; 
and  tlie  question  wasi  ooitldF  m^  peiiod 
be  more  fhvourable  for  ioquinp  thtan  the 
presentv  If,  at  a  time  like  the  pitaaot, 
when  ministers-  seemed  to  ha^  almost 
nothing  wherewith  to  oecupy  their  mind^^ 
when  the  counti^y  was  in  a  state  of  pei^ 
feet  peace  at  home,  andi  hadi  ■othing'  to 
apprehend  from  any  quarter  of  tbtf  world 
anroad— >if^  under  sudi  cbcuBWOiaoetf, 
ministers  could'  not  find  time  to  attend  to 
the  distresses  of  Ireland^  Ireland  mtglft 
bid  good  night  to<  relief  altogether :  fbt 
the  evil  could  nether  be  greater  than  it 
was,  nor  the  remedy  more  loudly  eailed 
for ;  nor  could'any  opportunity  ever  oocur 
more  perfectly  favourable  for  a|>{4ying  in 
For  these  reasons,  he  shoula  give  hit 
cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord. 

Mr.  Secretary  Pas/  said,  that  tfata  waa 
the  second  ocoaaicin^withla  a' short  petiodv 
on  which  the  hon.  baronet  hast  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at'  the  silence  obeerved 
by  his  majesty's  minist^.-  The  bort» 
baronet,  however,  should  in  jastioe  re^ 
member,  that,  upon  the  point  of  speaku 
ing,  he  had  greatly  the  advantage*  over 
those  of  whom  he  complained;  Com»ng 
down,  afler  a  long  absence  from  the 
Hoase,  with  a  keen  appetite  ibr  debate, 
he  ought  to  oonsider  that^  the  ieaat  would 
natonrily  be  less  usmpting  t&  those  who 
were  presented'  wlthitf  night  af%er'  nighty 
mid'  sometimes^  ifldeod^usl|oe  ad  neuaeaM^ 
The»right  hon;  set^retary  then  proceeded 
toi  regret^  that*  the*  fc^ms'  of  the  Rouse 

5e««nusd  hitf  boHi  aiid4«artied  friend  ( Mr. 
brth}'  fh)Br  going  amr  the^  nmabet^' 
leaa  poiuu  iti  wliiob  the  hon;  baither  iuft> 
miataken  bim;  and,  in'  coming  m  the 
question  before  the  Hduaev  he  obaeived, 
I  that  it  aeemed  to  bib  to  lay  withlh  tf 
■very  narrow  compaaa.  The^  subject  for 
•diacuaaion,  aa  he  thought,  waa  much*  leaa 
the  general'  atate-  of  Ireland,  thae*  the 
comparative  merita*  of  the  two  ceuraee 
jwhich  were  propoaed^by  hla  right  hon. 
friend  near  Uim^  and'  by  the'  noble  Idrd' 
opposite.  Each-  party  propoaed^  a*  aeiecr 
icommittee*;  and>  it  would  be  well  to  ex* 
jamlne  the  diftrenoa  between  their  vt^aii 
rThe  noUe  Ibrd  wiabedtto  inouire  iaio  th^ 
[state  of  Irelaed  generaNy*;  his' right  hon» 
{friend  to  coofine  die  itaquiiy- to  tto^nature* 
md  estent  of  the  disturbaneea  which  ea^ 
ated  in  eertaladtairietsk    There  waa  nd^ 

estion  therefore  aa  to  the  inquiry;  the^ 
nly  question  wasj  as  te  ito  exfteett    Hterair 

stlr^hmd,  than^  gneat  part  of  eMoh 
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fuhjeift  oH^  t*  Ae  ordibarr  Operation  ^ 
Ihe  la)#  ;•  Mudto  part  «rf  \t  etiyoyiog  perfect 
mmquUlkyv  ofber  porti  oomparaCiv^ly 
tranquil  >  and  other  pans  in  a  state  of  the 

Etest  pMiible'disiMrder,'  kept  down,  and 
id  searroeiy  kept  down^  bv  measures 
df  grMC  and  uoeotistituiionsl  severirr. 
Wfaea  hi^  i%ht  hon.  friend*  said,  <'  I  will 
tabe  fo#  the"  immediate  object  of  this  in- 
qoiry,*  tl9e  state  of  those  parta  of  the 
eoantry;  in  which  the  law  m  at  present 
aaspended/*  did  he  not  cake  thai  which 
was  th«  nattiral,  and  eertaliily  the  candid 
dOurStf?  iNd  aot  those  poilionsof  Ire- 
Imid)  eall  moi%  urgently  for  presehC  ex- 
#iaikialiti(ff  fhad  the  oUiet  paKs  ^  If  his 
nght  hon.'  fifiend  had  selected  anjr  small 
dwilrtef,*atideoained  his  views  to  it^  then 
iMha^  #ith<  reason,  soihe  object  iort  might 
iRMra  t^^made ;  but,  let  the  House  only 
iMk  at  the  akftni  of  territory  tO'  wMcf) 
liia>  right*  hon.  friend's  motion  referred, 
•tilbrachig'  the  comititA'  of  Clare,  Cork, 
£i«iariok,  Kerry,-  Kilkeany,  Kildare,  the 
King's  Count]^,  av)d  Tippersry.  Would 
any  man  ii4)o  Irnew  the  aiae  and  popular- 
Sms  mA  ifllport»ilo€$  6f  thote  counties, 
aay,>tlm!^  thfey^did^ifdt' afford  affair  speci- 
«I0I1'  of  Ireland*  g<9nei«l)y'?  Much  has 
been'safd^oT  ttie  indisposition  of  his  ms- 
jMy'ie  goveftiWetir  to  bring  the  present 
^lieMloit  forward;  bot  he  denied  that  any 
■leaiurea  Had  be^n' praposed  In  which  mi- 
Hiktbra  had  not  been-  found  ready  to  go 
bead  iti<  bandi  The  coMt^nt  answisr  to 
^bttplMnti^  of  the  state'  df  Ireland  bad 
beefs-  "  poihtf  eat^'  th^*  dbjeet  df  incjutry 
atfH  WV  am  ready  tb  disbdsH'it  a^HH  yoUl** 
But,  bi^  war  actually  surf^lbed  tb  haar  th^ 
libuiir  wbldh*  had  b«eii  lavished- ui^oiftHa 

gmttodm^at*  of  hU  right  hdn.  friend :  fbi' 
Ihw  mry  biqtiity  Whicb^  hili«  rif^t-  hbli; 
IMei»rs  amendmetfr  AtBgestedi  hikl  been 
Ibrbidly  |W6^bsed  tb  the:  Hbuse  last  sba- 
ikatit  by  the  hon.  barbhet  whc  now  se» 
dbMdiNl^  this  oHgloal  motiod.  He  was 
rsaUy  swrprfiai  the*  hort;  bardnetdid  not 
rte'  and  defend  hia  o wu'  prd[5dsitioii;  His 
i^t  hoifi  fMendhiMl  giveri  notice  of  his  mo' 
tibh^aaDaie^  days  a^;  and^could-nfot;  therb'- 
ftre»fdban<»y  it,  ab  soofe  hon.  riietfiberi'Had 
iiniauatad;  to  get  rfd-oPthe  motiort  of  the 
nabbr-loMl  oppdSite,  by  aside-wind.  Bu^ 
what  was  more,  this*  very  motfori  was  the 
rasuk  of  a  pledge  which  his  right  hon. 
fffend  hsd  given  last  sessidni  that  if  the 
IttSuraBCtioB  act  were  to  be'  renewed,  he 
#ould  oMive  for  akr  mqutty  inter  the^  state 
of  tbflt  pbrt  of  Iraland'to  which  it  Was  to 
bbTinfHNb    Hb  right  bon.  fiiend  had' 


now  redeeoned  his  pledge  And  ther^ 
given  the  Houae  an  opportunity  of  in^ 
qutring  into  the  state  of  that  |^at<  of  Ire^ 
land.  If  the  notice  did  not  include  other 
pEUts  of  Areladdi  what  was  included  waa 
quite  enougb  to  begin  with;  and  parlia^ 
ment  might  afterwards  extend  its  inquiries 
if  i^  thought  proper.  If  the  House  ap^ 
pomted  B  committee,  it  would  repose  con^ 
fidence  in  that  committee;  and  though 
the  noble  lord  might  prefer  his  own,  hd 
could  not  deny  that  advantages  would  re^ 
suit  from  the  committee  of  his  ri^  horn 
Mend.  It  was  desirous  to  ha^re  iriforo^a^ 
tion  on  several  points.  For  example,  if 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  reliltiodi 
of  laAdioiHl  and  tenant  fully  explained^ 
and  the  wages  of  labour  examined  into^ 
artd  this  was  an  important  inquiry.  If  ii 
should  be  proposed  to*  make  such  id'' 
quiries,  he  would  not  oppose  it.  If  thd 
hon.  baronet  should  propbse,  al  a  tpecifitd 
measure  of  ihquiry,  to  ascertain  the  best} 
iheans'  of  dugmenting  the  capital  of  Ire^ 
land,  h\^  Would  ilot  oppose  that ;  hot  he 
wished,  beftHre  s^embers  called  out  foi^ 
inquiry,  that  they  would  ascertain  whiit 
inquiries  had  been  already  made,  and  read 
the  rt!{>ort^  which'had  resulted  from  inquire 
ing.  Hsd  there  bedn  any  indisposition, 
dri  the  piHf  of  governnlent,  to  improve  th^ 
njagfistrsicyi  to  tske  steps  for  the  prevent 
t^on'  of  illicit  distillktfon,  to  correct  thcT 
pdllc^,  or  to' fbrward  arty  orbject  connected^ 
With  the  waUhre  df  that  cbuhtry  ?  On  thtf 
d^htlrary,  they  had-  ghewti  every  dis{iosi«^ 
t$bn  tb  retdedy  the  existiiig'  defects; 

Mr.  Sdcretai^  Catfning  Said,  that  as  the' 
ridble-lbrd'hadalluded'tb'him  so  distinctly' 
tdwards  the  ccfnclusion  of  his  sp^ch,  he* 
flight  be  cKaived  with  wantof  cduttesy'if 
Ha  peVniltted  the  qudstion  to  go  to  a  divf-i" 
sfon'  trithout  storing  a'  few  words.  The^ 
Iktenesi^  of  the  hour  would,  however,  be^ 
aguarabtea* to  the  House,  that  he  would 
dot  trespass  Ibtigar  dn  itr  tlihe  thkn  wal^ 
a9>solbteiy  necessary.  The  noble  lord,  iii 
Winding  up' the  different  topics- which  he* 
proposed  for*  the  cdnsiderfction  of  thcf 
dOMmitteel  had  alluded  to  one  Which  hi^ 
thduaht  it  dfthd  utmost*  importance  that' 
the  Hbuse  should  accede  to.  For  his' 
owti  part  he  could  not  take  such  a  view  of 
thaf  great  question  as  to'  think* that  it  re- 
quired to  bb  submitted  to  a  committee. 
No  committee  could  put  the  House  into' 
jmoTb' complete  possession  of  the  import-* 
iant  princip|les  udon  which  that'  questiorf 
was  tcr  be  dbcided,  or*  throw  siny  newH^r 
oir  tHc  stibj#(Ct.    His  o#n«  oplaicnia,  wwh 
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rMpect*  to  that  question,  remained   the 
•ame  as  they  had  always  been ;  but,  when 
the  noble  lord  called  on  him  to  vote  for 
the  present  motion  as  a  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity, he  would  deny,  in  the  first  place, 
that  any  proof  of  sincerity  was  required 
from  him,  as  he  had  neither  there  nor 
elsewhere  said  or  done  any  thing  to  bring 
that  sincerity  into  doubL     In  the  second 
place,  he  denied  that  tlie  noble  lord  had 
any  right  to  demand    any  such  pledge. 
He,  for  one,  in  the  support  which  he  had 
given  the  Catholics,  had  always  taken  care 
not  to  nut  himself  in  their  hands.    What- 
ever otners  who  had  advocated  their  cause 
might  have  chosen  to  do,  he  had  always 
abstained  from  consulting  them  as  to  the 
propriety  of  advancing  or  refraining  in 
the  measures  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  their  intereats.     His  conduct  might  be 
considered  right,  or  it  might  be  consider- 
ed wrong;    but,   in    all    his    operations 
he  had  abstained— studiously;  purposely, 
anxiously  abstained— from  being  bound 
by  their  views  and  opinions,  io  the  dis- 
coarge  of  a  duty  which  he  considered  not 
so  much  their  affiiir  aa  that  of  the  public. 
He  did  not  blame  those  who  bad  acted  in 
a  different  manner;   but  he  had  always 
felt,  and  still  continued  to  feel,  that  he 
neither  owed,  nor  would  he  ever  pay  to 
them,,  any  account  aa  to   his   conduct, 
whether  he.  advanced  or  abstained  from 
the  puraiiit  of  that  object  in  which  the 
Catholics  were   chiefly  implicated.     He 
knew  not  by  what  right  the  noble  lord 
claimed  of  him  that  he  should  take  this 
or  that  step,  at   this  or  thbt  particular 
time.    He  was  bound  by  no  agreement 
with  any  one  on  tlie  subject.    He  had  re- 
ceived the  support  of  many,  but  without 
conditions.     He  hastened,    however,  to 
tranelate  into  plain  language  the  motion 
of  the.  noble  lord,    llie  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  the   government  was   divided 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question ; 
and  he  had  stated  this  an  a  characteristic 
of  the  present  government,  as  if  it  were 
aomething  new  in  the  construction  of  this 
government.      He  would  tell  the  noble 
U)rd,^that  ever  since  the  question  had  be- 
come a  quei>tion,  no  government  had  been 
brought  together  which  was  not  divided 
upon  it.     He  did  not  say  whether  this  was 
right  or  wtong — fortunate  or  unfortunate. 
It  did  so  happen— tlie  question  came  into 
the  world,  as  it  were,  under  this  fatality- 
it    had    remained    under   it    during   all 
changes  of  administration  sinj^.    Others 
tnighs  laibent  it,  and  then  tbey  would  be 
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bound  to  take  aome  atepa  towards  pi 
ducing  an  agreement.    Not  so  with  niiii. 
Be  the  opinion  correct  or  otherwise,  wtao 
or  unwise,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
question — not  to  speak  of  actuallj  carry- 
ing it — ^was  never  likely  to  be  carried, 
under  a  government  lyiited  upon  that  pomt» 
and  at  variance  upon  many  others :  najr, 
more,   that  the  question   had    a  better 
chance  of  being  carried  under  a  divided 
government,  than  under  a  government  so 
united.    Having  always  held  that  opinion 
-—having  always  proclaimed  it — ^the  noblo 
lord  could  have  no  Hght  to  call  upon  him 
to  abandon  it.    The  wisdom  of  the  opinhm 
might  be  called  in  question ;  but  be  coold 
not  now  be  called  upon  to  change  it«    To 
be  plain,  what  the  noble  lord  meant  wa#— 
that  he  was  bound  to  proclaim  to  his  cd1« 
leagues  in  office,  that  the  period  was  ar- 
rived, in  which  they  must  concur  in  one 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  must  be  his. 
1  he  noble  lord  was  of  opinion,  that  flie 
time  was  come ;  and,  to  induce  him  to  act, 
he  had  held  out  a  bait  which  must  be  aJ- 
wavs  tempting  to  men  of  talent  and  spirit 
— Aie  predominance  of  his  own  aentimenta 
supported  by  the  majority  of  that  House. 
The  noble  lord  hatl  said  many  civil  tbii^ 
of  him,  and  of  his  situation  in  the  govern- 
ment.   But  the  noble  lord  must  know,  that 
he  was  not  there  by  his  own   seeking, 
or  from  any  choice  or  wish  of  his  own. 
Had  his  own  wishes  been  permitted  to 
operate,  in  all  probability  he  should  have 
been  at  that  time  far  away;  and' though 
it  might  have  been  better  for  himself,  it 
could  not  have  helped  to  advance  the 
Catholic  question.    He  believed  that  the 
noble  lord  calculated  too  much  upon  fta 
progress.     He  believed  that  the  que^tioQ 
would  ultimately  make  its  way.     He  be- 
lieved that  the  government  was  before 
the  public  with  it,  and  that  there  waa  a 
strong  and  powerful  feeling  in  the  country 
against  it.    He  believed  that  it  could  not 
be  carried  until  the  opinions  of  the  coun- 
try were  more  advanced  in  its  favour. 
Any  measure  must  prejudioe  it,  which 
went  to  urge  its  consummation  by  force, 
against    feeling.      He  believed    that    it 
would  succeed ;   but  success  could  onJj 
be  hoped  for,  as  argument  and  reason 
were  enlarged ;  as  jealousy  and  preiudice 
were  done  away.    The  noble  lord  said, 
that  the  question  was  a  great  question, 
upon  which  all  able  statesmen  ou^bt  to 
agree.     But  was  it  the  only  question  of 
that  aort?    Suppose  be  were  to  break 
with  his  present  coUeagneif  and  accept 
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the  co-operation  and  support  of  bis  new 
•uitort— was  be  sure  that  there  was  not 
another  wife  or  mistress  as  dear  to  them, 
and  that  he  might  not  have  the  very  same 
question  of  discrepancy  in   opinions  to 
struggle  with  ?    For  instance,  there  was 
the  great  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, ,  to  which   they  were  as  strongly 
pledged  as  to  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation.     PMurmurs  of  discontent 
from  toe  OppoMtion].    Were  they,  or 
were  they  not,  pledged  to  parliamentary 
reform?    The  country  at  least  believed 
so.    It  was  generally    understood,   that 
they  were    bound   not  to  accept  office 
without  the  condition  of  efiectmg  par- 
liamentary   reform.      [Cheers,    mingled 
with  cries  of  "  No.]"     Whether  it  were 
ao  or  not,    altered    not   his   argument. 
With    what   face  did   they  charge  the 
ministry  with  discrepancy  of  opinion  upon 
the  Catholic  question,  when  they  them* 
selires  stood  pledged  to  a  question   of 
infinitely  graver  importance — a  question 
which  went  to  the  very  foundations  of 
the  constitution?      He  defied  them  to 
show  that  there  could  be  any  better  agree- 
ment between  him  and  them,  or  between 
themselves  one  with  another,  than  that 
which  existed  between  bim  and  his  pre* 
sent  colleagues  upon  the  former  question. 
Why,  then,  there  were  two  great  ques- 
tions, each  of  national  importance,  xnose 
who  were  prepared  to  agree  upon  both 
might  be  in  a  suitable  condition  to  stand 
together  in  the  same  government.    Un- 
fortunately for  him,  while  he  advocated 
the  one,  he  considered  the  other  as  ano- 
malous and  revolting.    He  could  be  in 
no  condition  to  accept  the  co-operation 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite.    Their  ban- 
ners might  be  mingled  for  a  time,  but 
soon  they  roust  stand  on  adverse  sides. 
He  hoped  he  had  satisfied  the  House— it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to  suppose 
that  he  hid  satisfied  the  noble  lord.    He 
challenged  the  detection  of  any  incon- 
sistency in  his  opinions,  the  wisdom  of 
which  might  be  questioned,  but  not  the 
sincerity.    He  could  not  agree  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  it.was  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  carried  by  the  mere  influence 
of  the  executive.    If,  however,  the  noble 
lord  choee  to  find  fault  with  him  for  not 
now  bringing  it  forward,  let  him  recollect 
vhat  had  been  the  fate  of  the  measure 
proposed  last  year  by  his  right  hon.friend, 
theattorney-generaiforlreland.  All  those 
•pieodid  taleixts  and  efforts  which  were 
mred  to  the  highest  bidder,  became  they 


were  not  bought  up  at  a  certain  price, 
were  withdrawn  from  him  suddenly.  The 
owners  took  up  their  hats  and  retired, 
because  the  question  was  not  supported 
,by  the  whole  force -of  the  government. 
He  did  not  blame  them  for  what  they 
had  done.  But  what  encouragement  did 
it  leave  to  him  or  to  any  other  individual, 
to  renew  the  labour?  If  the  question 
had  gone  into  abeyance,  the  fault  lay 
with  those  individuals  who  first  turned 
it  to  a  partial  purpose.  It  was  likely 
to  be  carried  with  the  least  shock  to 
public  feeling  under  a  divided  -govern- 
ment. The  moitaent  it  was  turned 
into  a  party  question,  and  used  as  an 
instrument  for  displacing  -antagonists,- 
that  moment  the  chances  of  its  success 
sunk  a  hundred-fold.  He  could  not  say 
whether  there  was  any  mode  leA  of  re- 
storing it  to  iti  former  situation ;  and  he 
was  reauced  at  present  to  the  mere  hope 
that  it  would  be  so  restored.  As  to  tne 
motion,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
committee  was  no  fit  place  for  the  dis-' 
cussion  of  that  question.  It  remained, 
then,  to  be  considered,  which,  of  all  the 
several  topics  connected  with  Ireland, 
was  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  that  mode 
of  inquiry.  He  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  use  of  parliamentary  debate 
and  discussion,  and  of  trusting  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  mere  strength  of  the 
executive  government.  He  expected 
much  from  these  instruments  in  working 
upon  the  mind  of  Ireland.  With  respect 
to  associations  of  Orangemen  or  Riband- 
men,  or  those  Catholic  associations  which 
he  considered  more  anomalous  than  either, 
he  was  of  opinion,  with  his  hon.  friend 
near  him,  that  notbine  was  more  to  be 
avoided  in  such  cases,  man  too  precipitate 
an  exertion  of  the  powers  of  ttie  execa- 
tive,  or  too  busy  an  application  of  those 
of  parliament.  There  was  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  institutions,  even 
though  run  to  dangerous  folly  and  abuse, 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  freedom 
of  action.  The  chief  duty  of  government 
in  such  cases  was,  not  to  interfere  unless 
it  was  seen  that  the  evils  had  become 
intolerable,  and  promised  no  change  of 
diminution  for  the  future.  The  great 
point  of  discrimination  was  between  the 
limits  which  showed  where  the  duty  of 
passiveneM  ended,  and  where  thst  of  in- 
terference began.  As  to  other  points  of 
the  noble  lord's  speech,  he  had  been  an- 
ticipated in  any  reply  to  them,  and  espe* 
cially  on  the  subject  of  tithes.    The  iid>le 
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lord  had  abo  called  for  a  revisioo  of  the 
chorcli  ^stablisbinent  of  Ireland ;  •byt  the 
question  whether  the  weahh  of  the  church 
ought  to  be  abridged,  had  been  decided  a 
few  nights  since,  in  such  a  way  ^9  to  de- 
prive the  noble  lord  of  the  benefit  of  any 
argument  upon  that  point.  The  hon, 
baronet  (sir  F.  Burdeit)  h^d  contended^ 
that  nothing  could  be  moi;e  different  tjiian 
tithes  and  rent !  but  h^,  and  those  who 
liad  cheered  hiip,  seemed  p9  forget,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  was  paid  in 
il^t,  and  that  a  great  part  of  tjbe  vthes 
b^onged  to  the  laity.  Thay  CQUteoded* 
ifMU  (£urch  property  and  other  property 
^id  AOt  st^nfl  on  the  same  fpoting,  jbe- 
cau^e  church  property  depended  on  duty 
ip  be  perforqE^ed.  How  did  thjis  opeijate 
Hpon  Uy  tithes?  The  faon.  bw^onet  and 
bis  (rjeadf  said»  ^li^t  the  clergy  ovgbt  la 
give  up  their  properly,  beqeiu^e  Ahey  did 
nothing,  hut  ihat  i^  laity  ^ould  Meep 
theirs,  an^d  why ? — w|is it  because  IbrthMse 
tidies  the  Jaity  .discharged  so  maay  wi 
such  in^ortant  duties?  But  the  safest 
way  was^  npt  .to  meddle  with  property 
i^  all.  H«  livpuld  not  }^y  joarn  d)e 
firoad  propo^tioi),  that  In  ^Q  possible  <casie 
cauld  the  statQ  meddle  with  th^  endow* 
mepM  0^  the  ^hur^h ;  but  he  VAuld  Uy  it 
down  tl>u^  hfioadlyf  tj^  >e  ^ould  aot 
^i^Mgine  a  caae-rand  undoiibt^y  wotM 
never  create  pr  encourage  jtrr'in  vbioli 
Ibeit  <|ue4^ioo  f houjd  be  mooted.  At  pre- 
sent It  wiis  fyr  safer  to  st^nd  where  gre 
i^^re,  than  |o  i:e^rt  tp  auoh  a  pr«ce4c»at 
as  Henry  tl\e  £ith  bad  ae^f  who  had  bim^ 
lelf  jufitioed  his  conduct  no  tba  scare  <rf 
precedent.  He  did  not  aay  ti^^  m^ddljag 
iprith  9ne  ^lecifs  of  property  would  inevi- 
tably brij9g  an  4he  ruin  o^'  another,  bv^ 
when  it  was  r^coljecj^ed,  that  ooe  third  aif 
the  tithes  of  tlie  kADjgdom  were  ii>  lay 
bands,  the  Houses  woujd  fig  ^ell  ^e  pwise 
and  ponder.  The  noble  lord  bad  been 
sufficiently  answered  on  the  topic  of 
grand-jury  presentments ;  what  he  had 
advanced  regarding  aherifis,  had  also  rer 
gaiyed  a  complete  reply ;  a^  weU  aa  the 
arguments  on  the  review  of  the  magis- 
tvacy.  As  to  the  amendment  of  his  right 
lipn.  friend,  although  it  camQ  dfter  the 

Eroposiiion  of  tbe  noble  lord,  it  ou^ht  to 
e  considered  i»  the  light  of  an  origioai 
BDiotion.  It  was,  ia  fnfii,  the  redamption 
of  a  pledge  given  last  year,  that  inquiry 
ihould  precede  aay  proposed  renewal  of 
Uia  Iiisurrection  act :  accident  only  had 
thrown  the  two  tegether»  and  the  amead'* 
««n(.  at  Ifast  proT^df  tbet  ite  govemmeot 
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4M>t  disposed  to  oonoaal  wy  thiag  of 
the  r«^  state  of  Ii^andi  and  had  Aattlia 
slightest  objection  that  tbe  inquiiy  abooM. 
be  conducted  in  the  faireatand  mdet  apea 
manner. 

Mr.  Tierneif  apologia^  for  -daUkiutf 
the  House  for  a  about  time,  -being  isduoad 
thereto  by  a  few  remarks  of  tba  right  hmu 
gentlemsn,  which  touahadbim  almaat  per- 
sonally. With  respect  tp  the  mof km  on 
Catholic  emanclpatioin,  in  the  saMion  of 
last  year,  he  had  said  theUf  and  beaaid 
iu>w«  that  as  the  right  baa.  genlicBan 
ipras  nearly  aura  of  a  nalerity  in  this 
Hooae,  and  as  aare  of  tfca  aseasare^ing 
in  the  imnority  in  the  Ilouaa  <of  t^arda* 
altbottgb,  for  other  pmrpoaes,  tba  tigbt 
hoa*  gaf>tl«man  was  prepared  mtb  aafiill 
a  majorit;jF  in  one  House  as  the  otber,  ha 
did  aoasider  the  biingiog  forward  that 
m^^wre  as  Uttle  battar  tbssi  a  aoacfcarjr; 
yet,  because  be  had  aiwaya  aai^orted 
the  queatioo,  be  would  not  than  vitbdrav 
from  itf  and  for  tfae^  sake  of  appaaram 
only,  be  bad  ^vaa  it  the  anppert  of 
vote*  The  right  hon.  gemJeman  liaa  i 
sumedj  thai  it  was  impossjbte  for  kimi  to 
have  acquired  Cor  that  questian  the  aop* 
part  of  government.  He  wouU  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman-s-ndid  be  ever  try? 
[Hear.]  Let  net  the  llouae  raoaiva  aa 
easily  the  insiouatiaa,  that  hia  nable  (naod 
had  offered  bim  the  ooroperBtioe  jof  hia 
party  if  he  iwould  undertake  to  jomny  it. 
His  noble  friend  bad  not  dona  any  apch 
thing,  nor  would  be,  becanae,  ia  fiiett 
he  had  do  such  power.  AH  that  his  noUe 
f/iead  eddresainig  the  right|boo.  gentlaaMn, 
bad  said,  amounted  to  soaMChing  like  thU^ 
^  Yau  are  afortunate  man:  youoaFen'sea 
ta  a  situation  in  the  govemmeat  which, 
perhaps,  you  never  ezpeded  to  veach  ; 
your  conduct  ia  the  eaune  of  this  aad 
the  last  session  baa  made  you  aiaay  friends, 
go  on  and  prosper;  all  you  have  todo  ia 
to  hold  to  the  principles  which  you  have 
professed  :  don't  forget  your  principlca, 
and  you  nsay  depend  upon  the  support  of 
parliament.''  All  that  was  asketi  of  the 
light  ben.  gentleman  was,  that  be  woeld 
tr^  what  he  could  do  far  the  queation*  He 
miglu  answer,  thathe  had  no  hope  of  ikeng 
any  thing. without  the  help  of  theopposip 
lion.  That  was  not  hia  (Mr.TPs)  preposi- 
tion* He  referred  to  what  the  r^bt  hon« 
gentiemaa  might  bavedooe  of  himaalf.  Did 
iiesuppose  that  he  was  stopped  fromhisemi* 

grationoutafanystrong  respect  or  aftictioa 
MrhJm?  Was  he  net  aware,  that  thoae  was 
one  member  ip  the  c9bio^^^4Ukd  that  not 
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•B  incottiidfltabJe  one— who  thought  that 
therewM  Terylittle  to  choofe  betweon  the 
right  bon.  gentlenum  and   the    Pope  ? 

tifiaghteraoa  cheen.]    Could  the  right 
on.  ffenlleman  doubt,  in  short,  that  the 
Catholic  question  would  ha?e  been  car- 
ried, if  he  had  only  chosen  to  make  it  a 
Goodition  of  joining  the  cabinet,  be  did  not 
any  to  insist  upon  its  being  iainiediatelv» 
bat  gradually  carried*— when  he  saw  the 
•Qziety  of  some  of  the  members  of  that 
cabinet  to  continue  in  office,  no  matter  in 
what  company  ?  He  hoped  he  had  cleared 
himself  of  any  imputation  or  suspicion  of 
having  dealt  unfiurly  as  to  that  question. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he  must 
reply.  The  right  bon.  gentleman  was  con* 
tinually  entrapping  the  House infoa  belief, 
that  he  and  his  boo.  friends  were  anxious 
to  join  the  right  bon.  gentleman  in  office. 
For  hiM  own  part,  he  was  not  conscious  of 
aoysuch  wiib.  No  one  wasmoredisposedto 
dojusticeto  the  talents  and  conduct  of  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  than  himself:  but  it 
was  a  hard  return,  not  to  sty  an  impolitic 
one,  to  h<dd  him  and  his  friends  up  to  the 
comitry,  aa persoosaltogether  unfit  compa- 
nions for  oim.    The  support  they  had 
already  given  had  been  pretty  considera- 
ble ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
aore  of  receirine  it  aa  long  as  he  conti- 
nued to  pursue  his  present  course.  ''But,** 
aaid  the  right  hon«  gentleman  *'you  are 
pledged  to  the  support  of  parliamentary 
reform  if  you  come  ra.*'  They  were  anxi- 
ous, for  the  socceaa  .of  parUamentarr  re- 
form.   But  he  was  bound  to  no  pledge 
upon  the  subject;  and  if  he  took  office  to- 
morrow morning,  no  one  could  reproach 
htm  with  inconsistency,  in  neglecting  to 
make stipulationa  in  its. favour.    To  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  be  w^ 
aeriously  and  earnestly  mdined,  because 
he  thought  it  neoaaiary  for  the  security 
of  the  constitution.    But,  a  bond  of  partjr 
it  never  couM  be.  Indeed,  how  should  it 
be?    Some  of  his  friends  were  ag^reed  op* 
on  it,  othera  were  opposed  to  it  i  and, 
among  those  who  concurred,  there  were 
a  thousand  shades  of  opinion  as  to  the 

r:ific  degree  of  reform.  Not  so  with 
other  question,  which  could  have  but 
one  meaning.  Broad  Catholic  emandpai- 
ijeo  waa  all  that  the  right  boo.  gentjmnap 
bad  to  by  down.  tt^f^mom^Md  Mo^ 
without  stipulating  that  It  ahould  be  carri« 
ed ;  though  he  knew  that  it  ought  to  be 
carriedt  sind  that  it  never  could  be  carried, 
btcaose  there  was  one  in  the  cabinet,  who 
waa  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  cabineti 
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opposed  to  it.    All  that  he  and  his  fricndi 
wanted   was,    to  make  the   right   bon- 
gentleman     the     most    powerful     part 
of  the   cabinet,    on   condition  that  he 
would    uphold  the  principles    which  he 
had  avowed.    The   right    hon.   gentle- 
man,  then,  ought  not  to  represent  them 
as  an  unworthy  set,  with  whom  he  cauti- 
ouslv  sought  to  remain  at  a  distance.   He 
might  depend  upon  it,  unless  he  went  on 
in  a  manner  something  different  from  that 
which  he  seemed  disposed  to  adopt,  he 
would  not  come  down  to  the  House  so 
tritmiphantly  in  another  session.      The 
country  at  present  gave  him  credit  fbr 
consistency.    There  was  a  phrase,  how- 
ever, which  was  expressive,  though  home- 
ly.    It   was  called   <<  playing  fast  and 
loose."    He  would  like  to  know  more  ex- 
actly what  the  right  bon.  gentleman  pro« 
posed  to  do  as  to  Catholic  emancipstion. 
Suppose  it  were  carried  here,  it  would,  io 
all  probability,  be  rejected  by  the  other 
House.    Did  the  right  bon.   gentleman 
doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case  I  Placed 
behind  so  good  a  leader  as  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  place-man  would  natur- 
ally think  he  was  safe  in  all  questions 
respecting  church  matters.    How  must  it 
be  then,  when  he  saw  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  seven  other  bishops,  enlisted 
on  the  same  side  ?    And  if  at  tlie  bead  of 
this  body  the  prime  minister  were  seen, 
what  would  be  said  then  i  Why  this,  ''Ae 
advocates  of  emancipation  have  tried  their 
utmost,  and  only  see  what  a  miserable 
minority  they  are  in  ?"    He  appealed  for 
the  probability  of  this  to  the  rate  of  two 
billa  which  had  been  lately  introduced— 
one  of  which  went  no  further  than  to  pot 
the  English  Catholica  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  Irish.    It  was  carried  almost 
unanimously  in  this  House;  but  when  it  waa 
sent  up,  he  ought  to  say  down,  to  the 
lords.  It  was  reject  by  a  large  majority. 
And  all  this  confiision  might,  perhaps,  be 
traced  to  the'  sentiments  of  one  roan  io 
that  House,  and  the  future  views  of  inter- 
eated  politiciana   with  respect  to  him 
rioud  cheers].  All  that  they  had  asked* 
then*  of  the  riffht  bon.  gentleman  ifai, 
that  be  would  tale  that  course  which  waa 
likely  to  lead  htm  to  fame  and  bonona.— 
that  he  wool^  be  ataadfot  in  )||e  pursuit 
of  tboae  prioeiplaa  to  which  be  w^s  abi0 
to  civo  lile  and  anergy.MaBd  t^l  bt 
would   stand  out   for   the  adoption   of 
those  measures  upon  which  the  security 
of  the  empire  so  much  depended.  They 
asked  for  no  junction — ^tbey  wished  fur 
S  A 
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tione.  They  only  WAAtei)  him  to  proctf^d 
tfi  be  had  b^gon,  {|nd  promised  him  th^f 
0ttp|lort.  They  made  no  cohdvdoh^  with 
btm  fbr  pa^Hamentftfy  reforAi^  Ut)nn  that 
aabject  he  was  right  ttelcdme  to  his  pre* 
aent  notions;  If  be  chose^  he  mighf 
iliake  nil  hii  old  lipeecbea  over  again^ 
they  would  ocea^iOAally  atiawer  hia  argu- 
liietita ;  but  they  would  never  ask  him  to 
gire  up  his  admimtiofi  for  old  Sarum  and 
the  other  rotten  boroughs.  Let  him  not 
labour  at  miseonceptions,  but  take  matters 
as  they  stood.  If  he  would  pursue  the 
course  most  glorious  to  himself,  they 
were  there  ready  with  their  support 
for  him ;  if  he  refused,  they  could 
dot  help  it.  [Continued  laughter  and 
cheers.] 

Mr.  Canning  explained.  He  had  not 
ifisisted  on  the  fact,  that  the  opposition 
were  pledged  to  parliamentary  reforiit. 
But,  whether  it  were  so  or  no»  it  was  im* 
possible  for  hiiti  to  find  a  united  govern^ 
nhent,  had  he  joined  them ;  since  they 
must  have  been  divided,  either  among 
themselves,  or  with  respect  to  hion,  upon 
the  questioit^  reform  in  parliament. 

Sir  F.  Blake  complained,  that  the 
zdlifiatry  was  composed  of  individuals  of 
discdrdant  opinions.  If  he  were  asked, 
wMit  he  would  do  with  the  present  admi- 
nistration, he  would  say,  "  Do  away  with 
them.*'  The  liberal  part  of  the  cabinet 
Were  clogged  in  their  movements  by  the 
drag-chain  of  theli*  unwilling  companions. 
The  ultras  iti  the  cabinet  would,  he  fekr- 
ed,  never  become  liberal.  The  ti]<>tion 
should  have  his  cdrdial  aupport. 

The  House  divided :  for  lord  AUhdrp's 
motion,  1S6  ;  for  Mr.  Goulburn'a  aniend>- 
ment,  184 :  Majority  46. 

LUt  of  the  Minon^^ 
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Evans,  W. 
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James,  W. 
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Johnson,  W.A. 
Knight,  R, 
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Lambton.  J.  G. 
Langston,  J.  n. 
Leycester,  R. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Maodonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Mahon,  bon.  S. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  Jas. 
Millbank.M. 
Milton,  vise. 
Motick,  J.  Bv 
Moore,  Ft 

Newport,  rthea«sirf« 
Normaoby,  vise. 
Nugent,  lord. 
OXallaghan.  3. 
Ord,  W. 

Osborne,  lord  P.  G, 
Palmer.  C.  P. 
Pares,  T. 
Palham)  J.  C, 
Power,  R. 
Powlett,  hoo.  W. 
Poynlft  W.  S. 
Prya«,P. 
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RamsbottMs  J. 
Ri^kfikrd^  W« 
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Ridley,  sir  M.  Vt. 
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Robarts,  G.  ). 
Robinson,  sir  6. 
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Ruasell,  lord  J. 
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Bostall,  lord  O.  W« 
RobartaoB,  A. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
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Smidi,  John 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  boa.  BU 
Smith,  W. 
Sualey,  hon.  E.  C« 
Stanley,  lord, 
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Stuart,  lord  P.  J.  . 
Talbot,  R.W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tierney,]t.  hott.  O. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Warre,  J.A. 
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Wharton,  J. 
Whitbread»  S.  C 
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White,  col. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Williams,  J. 
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Wilson,  sir  R. 
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WeiMndM^f  Mthf  18. 

Sftl^ARATtsts.]  Mr.  Bfw^dm  pt^ 
sented  a  petition  ftditt  the  Bepaiatiats  o# 
Siigo,  praying  fbr  such  an  aMeration  in 
the  taw  as  would  tfnable  them  to  enjoy 
those  privileges  arhich  were  within  the 
reach  of  their  fellovr-subjects,  without 
taking  those  oatha  which  they  cooacien* 


IP  takf  •  Wh4ttyer  diSerence  of  opinion 
mgkt  €»itt  ^  to  i\m  t«n«ti»  all  inu«t 
join  in  pdmiriog  their  sacrifice  of  wf^altb 
to  their  honest  and  comcii^ntiamaprupWa. 
Tboi»  raligiouMcrMpl^f  vera  founded  on 
pertain  pai#age<  in  the  Scriptures,  irhidi 
iod«oed  theio  to  believe  tliat  they  had  no 
more  right  to  taita  an  oath  (or  the  purpose 
of  filling  oflice,  or  to  enable  theni  to  give 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  than  they 
had  tocoromit  iQurder,  theftf  or  any  other 
aol  forbidden  by  the  Decalogue.  Tliey 
chiefly  reated  on  a  aublin>o  paaaage  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  positively  forbad 
the  tal'Jog  of  oaths.  It  might  be  said,  that 
if  the  rdief  prayed  for  were  granted  to 
those  persona,  they  must,  as  a  matter  of 
juatico,  eiEtend  similar  relief  to  the  scru- 
plea  of  ail  other  sects.  It  was,  however^ 
already  conceded  to  the  Qii^kera  and  Af  o- 
raviana.  They  might,  in  civil,  though  not 
in  criminal  caao%  give  their  evidence  with» 
out  the  aanction  of  aa  oatl^  Belief  had 
also  been  eaieaded  to  the  Seceders  in  Ire- 
Iftnal* 

The  Hon.  G.  A.  Ellis  observed,  thai 
the  character,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  auf- 
feringa  of  the  petitioners  entitled  iUcm 
to  th9  relief  which  iliey  sought,  and 
which,  ha  trusted,  they  would  speedily 
obiaie. 

Mr.  X*/*orarer  said,  thai  the  learned  gen- 
tlemap  could  net  render  those  individuxiis 
a  greater  service,  than  by  toroing  in  his 
mind  how  it  was  possible  to  carry  that 
wbich  they  requeated  into  effect*  The 
difficulty  arose  f^atja  those  people  haviog 
00  diatingpiahiag  tenet,  excf  irt  thia  acru* 

Sle  of  taking  an  oath.  lo  ine  caae  pf  a 
ew,  a  Mahometao  or  a  iJifi4oo»  the  jve*- 
ligioiis  forms  of  the  party  were  koowo, 
aad«  iipder  the  aaocuon  •f  tboae  forma, 
be  might  give  evjdeaccu  But«  lo  the  ab- 
aence  of  forva,  with  reapf  et  to  the  S^t^ 
ratiat^lt  waa  difficult  to  i*i^m  vliatcoiifaa 
could  be  pursued. 

Mr.  F.  Fiizgerqld  thov|ght  ibe  difficulty 
could'  easily  Qfi  got  rid  oC  h  would  be 
only  necessary  to  enactf  that,  upon  the 
Sepasatist'a  proving,  by  propei;  wjtnaaaea, 
ih^t  be  belonged  to  that  aect,^he  abould 
bo  peroatted  to  make  hia  affirmation. 

Mr.  Lockhart  aupported  the  jpetitioo. 
Looking  to  ih^cotkluct  of  the  Quakers, 
ha  aaw  pp  rea&c  uto  apprehend  any  daiiger 
from  relieving  such  men  as  the  getitiouera 
^oro  talcing  oatkm. 

Air.  Whimm9A  irell  inclined  to  diminish 
^  nwocir  of  UDoece^aary  oatha,  but 
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would  be  verjT  cfoary  of  diapanaiog  with, 
tbeir  aanction  in  a  court  of  juatice. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

y        HOUSE  OP  GOMMONl 

Thursday ^  May  13. 

SupaaANNUATioK   Fu^o—PaTiTio/r 
A9AINBT.]    Mr.  S.  Wortley  praseated  a 
petition  from  the  Clerks  in  the  civil  da^ 
partmenta  .of  government,  complainings, 
that  against  the  fair  priociplea  of  jpaticOt 
and  the  conditiona  under  which  th^y  were 
admitted  to  aerve  the  public,  and  against 
the  proviaiona  of  an  act  of  1810,  they  wiere, 
taxed  to  the  amount  pf  5  per  oeot  upoo 
their  salaries,  for  coptributiooa  towarda* 
the  Superannuated  Fund.    The  boo.  geo- 
tieman  aupported  the  petition,  and  de-' 
dared  the  aenae  wbich  be  entertained  pf* 
the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  act  of  . 
l£(22i  under  which  thia  unequal  tax  waa 
levied. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  aaid,  he  took  no  blame  to 
himself,  aa  he  had  done  all  that  he  could 
to  prevoat  the  House  from  adopting  the 
measure.  .  He  hoped  that  goveromeot^ 
would  lose  no  time  in  taking  on' so  oppres- 
sive a  burthen  from  the  ahouldera  ot  those 
who  were  m  little  able  to  bear  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canaia^  aaid,  be  bad 
never  approved  of  the  measure.  It  waa/ 
unjust,  becauae  it  waa  a  pariiQular  tfs 
upon  particular  peraona,  witn  whose  emo- 
lumeuts  govarnnent  could  havp  no  paor^ 
right  lo  tamper  than  with  those  pf  the  ar- 
my and  navy,  or  any  other  cla^s  of  per** 
sona.  It  waa  ako  unwise,  bepauae  it 
operated  to  the  chaogiag  of  tlia  tenure, 
upon  which  the  peraona  ao  taxed  had  bean 
accaatomed  to  aanrp.  It  want  to  givp 
thorn  a^reater  daiaa  to  netirpd  aUofvaocea» 
than  abauM  ever  be  ailowad  to  tbo  aubv«- 
dioata  clprka  of  the  depysrtmeata.  Now« 
hppaverp  the  miachief  waa  donp ;  and  Im 
was  not  f>ra|)arad  to  aay  that  he  could  de- 
vise any  feaaible  roaaanre  for  a  aubatitnte  $ 
though  it  would  be  very  agreaabia  to  hioa 
to  hear  that  hb  right  boa.  friend  wae  ftta* 
pared  with  one. 

The  ChamceUor  qf  the  EsBchefuer  aaid,  • 
that  aodoubtedly,  it  aeemed  a  hardship  to 
control  tbe^mouimeaia  of  those  who  were 
ill  enough  paid  already,  conaidaripg  their 
merita  and  aervAiCea ;  but,  the  Hous<  muat 
look  at  the  aituation  in  which  the  queatioo 
atood.  In  former  timea,  the  pay  of  the 
officera  arose  from  fees,  much- more  than 
from  aalariea,  Tboae  faaa  ware  ^»y  1m^ 
crative,  and  enabled  the  holders,  by  gra- 
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dual  promotion  to  the  highest  itation  in 
each  oQce,  to  protide  for  tneir  own  retire- 
ment on  the  approach  of  age  and  infir- 
mity. There  were  also  minor  sinecures 
at  the.diiposal  of  government,  with  which 
,  long  and  useful  senrice  was  frequently  re^ 
warded.  Gradually  both  fees  and  sine- 
tnitei  were  so  reduced,  that  government 
had  not  sufficient  means  for  that  purpose. 
The  practice  then  altered  to  the  granting 
of  retired  allowances ;  which  certainly  did 
grow  to  a  bulk  which  justified  the  tnter- 
ibren'ce  of  parliament.  Government  being 
thus  reproached,  had  recourse  to  the  act 
of  1810,  by  which  it  was  certainly  not 
ifitended  to  convey  t  prescriptive  right  to 
retired  allowance.  But  then  each  depart- 
ment was  lefl  at  liberty  to  settle  the  re- 
tired allowances  of  its  servants,  and  a  new 
grievance  sprung  out  of  this  power,  espe- 
cially in  the  Customs  and  Excise,  which 
again  provoked  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  enactment  of  which  this 
petition  complained  was  the  result  of  the 
whole.  It  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
hardship  which  had  been  described.  The 
paj^ers  had  their  quid  pro  quo,  in  the 
daim.to  retirement ;  ana  as  to  the  exclu- 
sive nature  of  it,  there  was  a  regulation 
of  the  very  same  sort  which  required  con- 
tributions from  the  navy  to  the  chest  at 
Greenwich. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  it  seemed  very 
hard,  after  the  reductions  which  had  been 
made,'  that  those  regulstions  should  be 
continued,  by  which  the  clerks  were  ex- 
pected to  continue  their  respective  servi- 
ces for  double  the  period  formerly  re- 
quired, and  that  all  the  recompense  they 
received  in  the  way  of  superannuation  al- 
lowance, should  be  from  money  which  they 
had  paid  out  of  their  own  pockets.  He 
had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  pe- 
titioners, of  whom  he  knew  but  three, 
and  those  only  by  sight.  He  trusted  that 
their  case  would  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  government,  and  that  they  would 
b^  restored  to  the  foodng  on  which  they 
befere  stood,  in  1818. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peet  bore  testtmohv  to 
the  ability,  integrity,  and  fidelity  of  the 
psraonS'Spoken  of.  At  the  period  of  his 
coming  into  office  as  secretary  of  state, 
ha  found  that  the  measure,  against  the 
efeet  of  which  the  present  petition  was 
directed,  had  been  agreed  upon.  He  saw 
that  it  was  intended  to  operate  universally, 
and  he  could  not,  therefore,  claim  an  ex- 
emption in  favour  of  those  who  were  to 
^  employed  under  him.      The  House 
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would  recollect,  that  it  was  alone  lespon* 
sible  for  this  measure ;  which  waa  forced 
upon  the  government,  and  to  which  tbej 
could  not  object,  as  it  contained  a  pro- 
position to  lower  their  own  salaries. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  that  the  aentimenu 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary  had  his  warm 
concurrence.  He  had  longbeen  of  opinion, 
that  the  government  officers,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  ^erj  inade- 
quately paid. 

Mr.  Wation  Ta^  hoped,  that  the 
former  decision  of  the  House  would  not  be 
suffered  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  tbe  pe- 
titioners; but  that  justice  would  be  done 
to  a  very  deserving  class  of  persons,  who 
had  endured  considerable  privation  by  tbe 
measure. 

Mr. '/I.  Sumner  said,  the  regulation 
had  been  adopted  at  a  period  when  a  very 
loud  cry  had  ncen  raised  for  universal  re- 
trenchment. In  this  and  in  other  instan- 
ces he  thought  it  had  becki  listened  to 
unwisely  and  unjustly. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  measure  had  been  adopted,  waa 
the  great  increase  which  had  been  found 
In  the  superannuation  list,  and  tbe  amoant 
of  the  expense  which  it  brought  upon  the 
country.  When  the  measure  had  been 
proposed,  the  late  lord  Londonderry  ob- 
jected to  the  clerks  in  public  offices  being 
left  without  any  provision  after  age  should 
have  incapacitated  them  for  further  ser- 
vice. '  Upon  that  occssion,  the  House 
agreed  that  some  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  them,  and  the  regulations  al- 
luded to  were  adopted  in  consequence. 
He  (Mr.  H.)  had  himself  proposed  the 
14th  clause,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  in  case  of  the  deatli  of  any  of  these 
officers  before  he  should  be  entitled  to, 
or  have  enjoyed,  the  superannuated  fund, 
the  whole  sums  that  he  might  have  psid 
should  be  considered  as  his  persond  pro* 
perty,  and  handed  over  to  his  representa- 
tives. Tbe  superannuation  system,  there- 
fore, was  hi  the  nature  of  a  tontme,  and 
was  in  no  case  a  benefit  to  d»e  public,  but 
to  the  persons  by  whose  contnbotions  it 
was  kept  up.  He  thought  the  House 
ought  not  to  suffer  itself  to  be  run  away 
with  by  any  fancied  liberality,  and  should 
be  cautious  in  undoing  what  had  beaa 
done  on  very  due  deliberation. 

Mr.  Huskisson  would  not  have  risea^ 
but  for  the  remark  made  by  the  hon.  mem* 
ber for  Aberdeen,  respectmgthe increase 
in  the  superannuation  list,  lliat  each  aa 
incream  bid  taken  place  at  the  period  to 
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which  he  alloded,  wm  very  true ;  hot  no- 
thing coald  be  more  easy  than  to  explain 
the  cause  by  which  it  was  produced. 
Under  the  former  system  which  prevail* 
ed  with  respect  to  government  offices,  large 
fees  were  permitted  to  be  received,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  number  6t  small 
sinecure  offices  which  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  various  departments.  These  two 
sonrcesfumiihed  a  provision  for  the  clerks, 
when  they  were  no  longer  competent  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Parliament, 
however,  thought  fit  to  abolish  the  fees 
and  the  offices  to  which  he  alluded ;  but 
no  substitute  was  then  provided  for  the 
aged  clerks.  Those  who  bad  the  direction 
of  them  had  the  painful  alternative  of 
either  seeing  the  public  duty  ill-peribrm- 
ed,  or  of  dismissing  those  wha  had  once 
been  highly  serviceable,  without  the  means 
of  existence  at  an  advanced  time  of  life. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved, and  he  asked  if  common  humanity 
did  not  demand,  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  such  persons  ?  This  would 
account  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  su- 
perannuation list  soon  after  the  system 
was  established ;  and  the  rapid  mortality 
which  followed  it  was  the  best  proof  he 
could  give,  that  the  persons  admitted  de- 
served the  aid  which  was  afforded  them 
by  it.  Before  it  was  imputed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  that  day,  that  they  had  been 
lavish  or  wasteful  in  distributing  this  fund, 
it  should  be  known,  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  years  that  the  persons  on  the  su- 
perannuated Ibt  had  served  the  pnblic  was 
twenty- nine;  and  the averaee stipend  was 
diL  per  annum.  He  would  ask,  whether 
this  was  a  wasteful  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lic money  t  The  total  amount  wua  hrge 
one,  but  it  had  grown  out  of  the  circum- 
stances he  had  explained  to  the  House. 
Whatever  the  House  might  choose  to  do, 
he  was  sure  that  no  persons  could  be  more 
^tified  than  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
If  any  further  reward  should  be  given  to 
the  services  of  those  persons,  whose  merits 
and  fidelity  they  had  a  dally  opportunity 
of  witnessing. 

Sir  T.  Jfehnd  hoped,  that  the  hon. 
Qiember  for  Yorkshire  would  be  enconrv- 
ged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  the 
petition,  to  bring  the  subject  again  before 
the  House. 

ffir  T.  Baring  trusted  that  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  would  be  agreed  to ;  as  he 
thought  that  the  officers  of  the  Ctown 
were  not  soffidently  paid. 


Mr.  7.  Wilson  said,  he  would  take  his 
share  of  the  odium  which  attached  to  the 
measurecomplained  of,  because  he  thought 
at  the  time  it  was  carried,  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  required  retrenchment  in 
every  practicable  shape.  He  should  now 
be  no  less  willing  to  give  the  alteration 
suggested  his  fullest  support,  if  it  should, 
appear  expedient. 

Mr.  Sjfkes  said,  that  two  years  onljr  had 
elapsed  since  the  House  was  pursuing  a 
rapid  race  of  retrenchment  and  economy, 
and  he  begged  to  ask  what  reason  had 
been  given,  why  they  should  pursue  a 
contrary  extreme  i  He  trusted  that  the 
subject  would  be  flilly  discussed  before 
any  alteration  was  determined  on. 

Mr.  James  said,  that  when  the  ministera 
had  taken  off  all  the  assessed  taxes,  he 
should  be  glad  to  concur  in  the  proposal 
to  reward  more  amply  the  public  officers. 
Until  then,  the  intended  liberality  would 
be  ill-timed. 

Mr,  5.  Wortley  intunated,  that  he 
should  probably,  at  an  early  opportunity, 
introduce  the  subject  in  another  form. 

Sugar  Bountibs.]  Mr.  W.  Whiimwe 
rose  to  bring  under  the  contideration  of 
the  House,  the. subject  of  which  he  had 
given  notice :  namely,  the  Drawbacks,  or 
Bounties,  which  were  paid  on  the  exporta* 
tion  of  Sugar.  His  object  was,  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  to 
consider  the  question;  and  he  trusted 
that  he  should  make  it  appear  to  the 
House,  that  such  a  measure  was  called 
for  by  peculiar  circumstances.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  him,  at  the  outset,  to 
show  how  the  affair  stood.  In  the  first 
place,  the  West-India  interest  possessed 
a  monopoly  of  sugar  in  the  Engliib  mar- 
ket against  all  other  countries  in  which 
sugar  was  produced,  with  the  exception 
of  the  East  Indies.  But  the  sugar  which' 
was  imported  from  the  East  Indies  paid  a 
duty  of  lOf.  more  than  that  which  waa 
imported  from  the  British  West-Indies. 
The  sugar  imported  from  the  We«t-Indiea 
paid  a  duty  of  87«.  per  cwt.  when  the 
price  was  under  47i.,  and  of  SOf.  when  the| 
price  was  above  47i. :  therefore,  the  sua 
whicfy  constituted  the  difference  between 
the  high  and  low  duty  was  only  Sf.,  which 
he  considered  too  little.  It  happened 
that  when  sugar  was  exported  to  the  con* 
tinent,  it  received  a  drawback,  not  com« 
mensurate  with,  but  ipreater  than  the 
duty  which  It  had  on  importation,  t#  the 
extent  otSu    A  bounty  of  d«.  was  there* 
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f^re  given  on  exported  sugar*  Thif  Act 
cotflJnot  be  denied  ;  but  that  watoottbe 
whole  of  the  question.  The  augar  which 
waa  exported  was  in  a  refined  atate«  and 
received  a  further  drawback.  In  the  prp« 
cesa  of  refining^  a  considei'able  quantity 
pf  molasses  was  necessarily  abstracted 
from  tlie  sugar,  and  the  weight  vastliere* 
fore  diminished.  For  instance*  ll2Ib.of 
ai^r  yielded  only  56lb.  of  refined  sugar, 
when  prepared  for  the  home  market.  Bat 
he  was  inrormed«  that  when  the  sugar  was 
intended  for  exportation»  it  was  not  suffix 
ciently  refined  ;  but  a  considerable  quan- 
iity  of  molasses  was  left  uoextracted  from 
it.  The  consequenca  was,  that  instead  of 
11  ^Ib.  of  raw  sugar  yieldiaig  only  561b.  of 
refined  augar,  that  quantity  geoerally  lM*o- 
duced  from  60lb«  to  dSlbn  The  price  of 
molasses  in  tlie  market  was  from  2Ss,  to 
SO44  therefore  there  was  an  enormous  prp. 
fit  00  the  exported  augar,  whichf  as  ha 
had  shown,  contained  several  pounds  oi 
mplassea  which  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
tracted. After  reaching  the  continent, 
the  augar  underwent  another  process  of 
refinement,  to  fit  it  for  the  market  there. 
It  would  be  a  material  point  far  the  com- 
mittee to  Consider  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  home  market  by  the  continoanoa 
of  the  bounties.  The  consumption  of  su- 
gar in  Great  firiuin,in  182S,  was  1 .130,000 
cwt.  The  excess  which  was  expiirted  waa 
$60»000,  upon  which  the  public  paid  a 
bounty  of  168,000/.  The  principle  of 
abolislun^  bounties  bad  bean  adopted  re* 
aently  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  JScot* 
land ;  and  he  nad  yet  to  learn  ejth^  the. 
juaijce  oir.tbe  policy  of  cootiauiiur  them 
upab  Jibe  exportaiigjn  of  augar*  He  waa 
aware  that  Ke  should  be  told  of  the  dis» 
tressed  state  of  the  Weat'lJidia  interest* 
|Ie  acknowledged  the  exislenca  of  that 
distress ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty^ 
aaa  member  of  padiamentt  to  eodeavourio 
point  out  iba  oauses  wKidi  produced  that 
reaultp  in  order  that  it  oiight  be  ultimately 
removed.  In  ooasidering  this  part  of  the 
9uaatioo#  at  was  necessary  to  Ascertaiiw 
whether  the  distress  which  existed  in  the 
Weit-Indiea  was  of  a  temporary  or  of  a 
pernmnent  nature— -whether  it  was  likely 
tlmt  it  could  be  amoved  by  paliiauttieai  or 
whether  it  had  its  root  in  the  system  it- 
adf  upon  wliicii  tlie  West*Indies  were  con* 
ducted,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  no* 
cesstury  to  cbanse  that  system  altogether| 
befui^  any  good  could  be  effected.  He 
woulfl  read  to  the  House  a  few  atatementsi 
vfUcb  wouid  prove  that  tbq  distress  in 
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which  the  West-India  'iotercat  was  tt 
present  iorolvad  was  not  of  a  novel  butpFa 
perm{ineo^  nature.  In  1792>  Mr.  Biyan 
Edwards  bad  said^  <*  The  ereat  oiasa  of 
plantera  are  men  of  oppressed  fortune,  con* 
signed  by  debt  to  unremitting  drudgerj 
in  the  colonies,  with  a  hope*  which  et^i^ 
nally  mocks  their  grasp*  of  happier  daja, 
and  a  release  from  their  embarrassmeota.** 
In  17&5.  Mr.  Tobin  declared,  that  for 
<•  one  planter  that  lives  at  his  esse  m.  Great 
Britain!  there  are  fifty  toiling  under  a  load 
of  debt  in  the  colonies."  A  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  at 
Jamaicai  in  1792,  contained  the  foUqwiog 
passage  :««***  In  the  course  of  %  yearav 
177  estaitea  in  Jamaica  have  been  sold  for 
the  payment  of  debts ;  SS  estatea  have 
been  thrown  up  &  92  are  still  in  the  baoda 
of  creditors  \  and  80*021  executiooSi 
amounting  to  22,563^786^  sterling,  hava 
been  lodged  in  the  provost's  office*^  Ana* 
tber  report,  made  in  ISOi*  after  describiiig 
a  state  of  great  disueaSfStates,  that  <'a^th« 
ful  detail  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
firigbtfid  caricature.*'  Again,  in  IBO?* 
another  report  contained  the  foUowkig 
passage  :-«*'Thesugar  estates  latelythrown 
up,  brought  to  saiei  and  now  in  the  court 
of  Chancery  in  this  island  and  in  England, 
amount  to  about  one- fourth  of  th^  wiu>la 
number  in  the  colony."  Similar  bets 
were  stated  in  a  report  which  was  made 
in  281].  AU  these  testimonies  proved^ 
that  with  regard  to  the  West-Iodieap  dis- 
tress was  the  rule*  and  prosperity  the  ex«* 
ceptiha.  JExperience  had  proved*  that  in 
z^ery  age*  and  in  every  part  of  the  woric^ 
such  a  atate  of  things  mevitably  produced 
the  depopulation  ol  the  country  in  which 
it  existea«  The  reason  ^y  such  a  jieaoit 
bad  not  occurred  witbrespect  ta  the  West* 
India  colooioa  waa  tbis^-that  they  woBa 
possessed  hy  a  eountrjr  aboundmg  ia 
ricbea  and  capitalj  a  ^tioo  of  which  bad 
been^Boatinuallypounj^ginto  them*  Tba 
state  ofihe  West-India  coleniea  waa  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  the  moat  wretched 
and  inhospitable  parts  of  the  world.  Even 
in  Z^apland,  prosperity  was  die  rule*  and 
distress  the  exception;  the  reverse  waa 
unfortunately  the  case  ia  the  West-India 
coIonies.-*These  were  the  grounds  which 
had  induced  him  to  look  into  Uie  question 
in  the  msnner  he  had  done,  and  he  should 
now  proceed  to  state  the  causes  from  which* 
as  it  appeared  to- him*  principally  arose 
the  distress  of  this  branch  of  trade.  Tbesei 
were-^the  absence  of  .the  proprietors  of 
the  estates,  mortgsgeSf  coosigoments  ta 
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aortgagetty  fttid  the  expmitt  iiithe  syften 
of  maDAgefnent,  in  eotiftequence  of  having 
the  estates  In  the  hamls  of  OTerseers,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors themselves.  These  were  all»  in  their 
different  respects*  naterially  iroportanti 
but  itill  only  subservient  to  that  great 
cause  upon  which  all  the  rest  depended* 
He  would  not  disguise  from  the  House 
his  sincere  opinion,  that  this  main  cause 
of  distress  and  misery  was  the  system  of 
slave^labour.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  any  man  had  to  encoun* 
ter  who  touched  upon  this  subject,  and 
how  diiScult  a  thing  it  was,  to  obtain  a 
ftvourable  hearing;  buif  however  uafa* 
▼ourably  he  might  be  received,  he  must 
discharge  what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty,  and 
without  mesniog  to  enter  at  very  great 
length,  endeavour  to  place,  by  a  fbw  facts, 
the  opinion  he  entertained  in  an  obvious 
point  of  view.  He  had  already  stated, 
that  the  principle  distress  arose  from  the 
principle  ofslave-labour.  ThatslavC'-labour 
was  always  of  necessity  more  costly  than 
free,  was  not  stated  now  ibr  the  first 
time :  it  ha<l  been  invariably  reoogniaed 
as  true,  by  all  wlio  had  examined  the  sub* 
ject,  unbiased  by  the  influence  of  inter* 
est  s  and  he  should  endeavour  to  shew  the 
ifmilarity  which  our  colonies  bore  in  this 
respect  to  different  countries  at  diflbrent 
periods,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the 
statement  was  correct.  The  areater  ex- 
pense of  sift  ve^labour  proceeded  upon  this 
prfncinle— there  must  be  some  inducement 
to  make  men  work ;  labour  was  i^ot  natu* 
ral  r  there  must  be  either  some  feeling  of 
interest,  or  some  principle  of  eoercion. 
Now  then,  which  will,  interest  or  coercion, 
produce  the  greater  ^uaatity  of  labour  ? 
\¥hen  a  msn  works,  influenced  by  a  feel* 
ing  of  interest,  he  endeavours  to  accumu* 
late  a  fund  to  provide  fbr  the  wanta  of  oM 
age  and  infancy,  and  which  he  superia* 
tends  with  Care  and  diligence :  but,  in  tbe 
other  case,  it  is  far  diment ;  for  when  a 
fund  is  left  at  the  disposal  of  managers,  it 
is  generally  regulated  without  any  atten- 
tion to  economy. 

This  was  the  general  pitnciple;  ami 
havings  shewn  the  view  he  took  of  the 
subject,  he  did  not  ieel  it  necessary  to  go 
furUier  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  iMit 
be  iiiould  endeavour  to  illttstrate  his 
principle  by  example.  Now,  let  any  man 
who  waa  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  agricultursl  labour  employ  a  man  to 
work  by  the  job,  the  day,  or  by  compul- 
aiom    bo  we  not  know,  that  whh  the 


first,  tbw  mab  works  With  all  his  eea)  and 
power  and  energy ;  that  in  the  second,  bis 
exertions  will  be  smaller ;  but  that  in  the 
third,  his  labour,  as  compared  with  the 
other  two  cases,  will  not  only  be  very 
deficient  in  quantity,  but  in  qusliiy  f  Thd 
subject  wss  so  abundant  in  instances,  and 
they  presented  themselves  from  so  many 
quarters,  that  his  embarrassment  consisted, 
not  in  the  scarcity  of  examples  but  the 
dISculiy  of  makmg  a  selection.  Now^ 
he  would  first  refer  to  ancient  Itsly ;  and 
there  he  found  that  the  writers  oo  ^oral 
economy  traced  the  decline  in  the  pros^ 
perity  of  the  country  to  the  system  of 
slave-labour.  The  same  thing  was  to  be 
remarked  in  the  United  States  of  Aaeric|i« 
In  the  northern  parts  of  that  extensive 
ooontry,  labour  was  free,  whilst  in  the 
south  it  was  done  by  a  slave  population  ^ 
and  it  hsd  been  remarked,  that  the 
moment  you  pass  the  boundary  by  which 
the  country  waa  so  distinguiihed,  the 
differencebecanM  immediately  perceptible. 
In  the  north  the  fkrnna  were  small,  the 
fantt*hoosea  cotnfortable,  and  a  penaral 
air  of  comfort  seemed  to  prevail :  the 
lands  appeared  to  be  in  a  st«te  of  fertility, 
and  were  mansged  with  every  attenttoa 
to  economy.  But  when  you  crossed  the 
boundary,  you  found  a  state  of  things 
exactly  the  reverse :  labour  itsielf  sickened 
aad  drooped  under  the  influence  of  slavery 
[hear,  hear !].  The  slave-owners,  it  was 
true,  lived  in  a  state  of  roagnificenee^ 
but  then  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
miserable  hovels  of  the  tmfortonate  slavesi 
who  cultivated  the  aoil  under  their  direc- 
tion. It  was  alvo  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance,  aa  affecting  the  value  of  kmdi 
For  instance,  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania* 
In  Pennsylvania,  where  labour  was  free,  tlM  ^ 
value  of  land  was  one>third  higher  than 
in  Virginia.  In  Maryland,  in  tbe  lower 
part  of  which  sla^ve-labour  was  carried  on, 
the  distinction  was  »till  greater. 

To  hallow  this  up  with  all  the  instaocea 
be  could  adduee,  would  occupy  too  mocih 
of  the  time  of  the  Houae ;  but,  before  ho 
quitted  the  part  of  the  subject,  be  begged 
to  oidl  the  attention  of  the  House  to  am 
particular  Instance,  which  was,  in  liis 
judgment,  entitled  to  the  Iblleat  oonsirf 
deration.  The  case  had  been  alluded  iw 
bcfciw  in  thai  Hoaso»  and  nothingi  as  il 
appearsd  to  bin,  eoaU  be  so  cK^odosivo. 
He  meant  the  ease  of  tlie  hon.  Josiaa 
Steele,  of  Barbadoes.  This  gentleo-an'a 
estate  yiekled  bim  a  irtrj  smaU  J^^J^o 
upoo  wMck  heliTod  ia  England:  ^ 
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himielf  embarrassedi  he  went  over  to  the 
colony,  wieh  e  Tiew  to  ucertain  whether 
there  wae  any  thing  in  the  system  which 
tended  to  produce  the  distress  in  which 
be  found  himself  involved.  Being  a  gen- 
tleman  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  and  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  prejudices 
necessarily  springing  out  of  a  state  of 
slavery,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
system*  He  had  a  property  of  1 ,060  acres 
and  288  slaves,  amongst  whom,  in  the 
space  of  three  years,  there  were  15  births, 
and  ^  57  deaths.  Immediately  •  on  his 
arrival  he  proceeded  to  take  measures  for 
the  amelioration  of  his  slaves.  He  intro* 
doceda  system  of  having  negroes  tried 
by  negro  courts,  and  abolished  whipping ; 
and  the  consequence  of  these  wise  changes 
was,  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  and 
three  months  from  the  introduction  of  the 
pew  system,  the  number  of  births  was  44, 
the  deaths  41,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  his  estate,  the  nett  amount 
(of  his  profit  was  increased  more  than 
treble*  So  that  here  we  find  the  conse- 
quence of  this  judicious  course  of  policy 
was,  an  increase  of  births,  a  decrease  of 
deaths,  and  an  augmentation  of  property 
[hear,  hear!]. 

Under  circumstances   of  freedom,  if 
property  be  secure,  the  effect  must  be,  to 
'  accumulate  the  national  wealth,  and  pro- 
'  mote  the  national  prosperity.    Look  to 
that  interesting  colony  on  the  shores  of 
Africa,  Sierra  Leone ;  and  he  alluded  to 
it  particularly,  because  its  internal  con- 
stitution was  the  same  as  that  of  our  West- 
India  colonies;  and  he  was  sure  that  any 
one  who  ezaodined  its  condition  would 
discover  a  degree  of  comfort,  a  rapid 
progress  of  wealth  and  civilization,  and  of 
that  moral   wealth  which  distinguished 
man,  such  as  was  not  surpassed  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.    He  would 
beg  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  amount  of  duties  which  were  annually 
received  there.    He  had  a  return  from 
1812  to  1823,  but  he  should  not  trouble 
the  House  with  going  through  the  entire. 
However,  he  found  that  the  produce  of 
the  duties  amounted  in  the  year  1812  to 
1,922/.:  in  1813  to  1^38/.;  in  1820  to 
6.153/.;*  in  1821  to  6,314/.;  in  1922  to 
4,764/.;  but  in  1823  the  duties  amounted 
in  three  quarters  to  6,939/. ;  and  if  the 
other  quarter  was  in  the  same  proportion, 
it  would  be  more  than  double  what  it  had 
been  in  1822.    This,  then,  proved  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  trade;  and  public 
buildingSf  churches. and  oiher  impsove- 
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ments   were  going   on   rapidly.    Their 
trade  was  extending  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  persons  from  the  river  Niger 
came  to  trade  with  this  very  intereating 
colony,  and  carried  away  its  various  pro- 
ductions.   Why  then,  when  we  saw  auch 
beneficial  effects  flowing  firom  a  system 
which  was  not  clogged  with  restrictions, 
or  prohibitions,  or  monopolies,  why  should 
we  not  expect  the  ssme  effects,  if  the  same 
causes  were  put  into  operation  io  other 
colonies  i    Toe  next  document  to  which 
he  should  refer,  related  to  the  state  of 
trade  in  Hayti,  which  was  drawn. up  by 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  belonging 
to  that  island;  and  this  would    clearly 
demonstrate  that  Hayti  was    makins  a 
progress  to  prosperity  no  less  rapid  tban 
the  cotmtry  to  which  he  had  just  alluded. 
He  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  House  by 
enumerating  all  the  items  in  this  long 
document;  but  there  were  some  of  the 
statements  it  contamed  to  which  be  prayed 
particular  attention.   In  1 822,  the  number 
of  ships  employed  in  the  import  trade 
amounted   to    1,135,  the  tonnage   wju 
121,474,  the  amount  of  the  cargoes  waa 
13,017>890  dollars,  the  dutv  to  the  state 
amounted  to.l,477>178  dollars.    In  the 
export  trade,  the  number  of  shipa  em- 
ployed was  700 ;  the  toonace  78,769 ;  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  S  theur  various 
commodities  was  9,020,397  dollars,  and 
the  total  duty  on  exporu  was,  1,366,402 
dollars.    The  state  of  Hayti  was  in  trie 
enjoyment  of  freedom  and  security,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  infer,  that  the 
same  results  would  not  follow  a  similar 
system^  whenever  it  might  be  introduced. 
He  held  another  document  in  his  hand  on 
the  ssme  subiect,  and  he  was  wrrj  it  waa 
in  the  French  langua^^e,  because  he  was 
prevented  from  reading  its  contents  to 
the  House;  for  it  exhibited  the  moat  de- 
lightful picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  demonstrated  in  the  most 
conclusive  manner,  the  advanc^Dsent  of 
the  country  in  agriculture. 

He  was  aware  that  he  had  trespassed 
too  long  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
[hear,  hear!],  and  should  immediately 
come  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  it 
would  be  expedient  to  coo»ider,  protnded 
tlie  sum  now  paid  on  the  expoci  of  aogar 
should  be  devoted  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  these  islands.  What  he  should 
propose  was,  that  the  sum  raised  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  (and  which  he 
should  be  able  to  prove,  if  the  House 
would  grant  him  a  committee),  thould  be 
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devoted  to  promote  the  great  object  of 
emancipation.  He  did  not  mean  to  pro- 
.pose  any  violent  change  in  the  present 
system.  He  was  persuaded,  that  the 
easiest  means  of  facilitating  the  object 
would  be  that  proposed  by  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Canningjinone 
of  his  resolutions  respecting  Trmidad; 
namelyy  that  the  slaves  should  have  one 
day  in  the  week  allotted  to  them  to  raise 
a  fund  by  which  they  might  ultimately  be 
enabled  to  purchase  tlieir  emancipation. 
This,  he  thought,  would  be  a  measure  of 
wise  policy ;  and,  if  a  sum  of  money  could 
be  raised  equal  to  that  now  levied  on  the 
people,  the  effect  would  be,  to  promote, 
to  a  very  great  degree,  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  whilst  t^i  the  same  time  it 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  those 
who  received  the  purchase  money,  and 
would  also  abolish  that  system  from  which 
their  distress  arose  [hear,  hear !].  There 
were  various  other  ways  in  which  such  a 
fund  might  be  rendered  available  to  the 
object,  but  he  should  not  trespass  longer 
on  their  patience.  He  would  implore  the 
House  to  grant  the  committee  for  which 
he  meant  to  move,  not  with  a  view  to  go 
into  those  points  to  whicli  he  had  alluded 
latterly,  but  specifically  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  these  bounties,  in  order 
Co  ascertain,  whether  the  view  he  had 
taken  of  the  subject  were  correct,  and 
i^hether  this  sum  was  or  wos  not  raised 
on  the  people  as  he  had  stated  it. 
That  fact  being  proved,  it  would  be  a 
aubject  for  furtJier  consideration,  in  what 
manner  so  large  a  sum  could  be  moat 
beneficially  applied.  He  wished  distinctly 
to  have  it  understood,  that  he  proposed 
to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  object  he  had 
stated,  and  if  his  opioion  should  be  cor- 
roborated, it  would  be  seen  that  there 
exiated  a  system  quite  at  variance  with 
those  principles  of  free  and  unrestricted 
.trade,  upon  which  the  ffoveroment  pro- 
fessed to  act.  He  sbouki  now  conclude 
by  moving  "  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Bounties  pakl 
upon  the  export  of  Sugar." 

Mr.  Husiision  said,  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  able  dissertation  of  his  hon. 
rrieu4  had  been  addressed  to  the  great 
question  of  slavery,  and  so  small  a  portion 
of  U  to  the  very  narrow  question  of  which 
he  had  given  notice;  naavely,  the  draw- 
backs  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  that  he 
Ibou^bt  the  House  would  agree  with  him 
inthnUiig,  that  it  wonUhafebeen  much 
m<Ke  properly  addressed  to  the  House, 


when  the  great  question  was  under  their 
consideration,  if  his  hon.  friend  was  not 
prepared  with  some  practical  measure  to 
be  introduced  in  the  present  session  with 
reference  to  this  porterUous  question,  and 
all  the  important  considerations  growing 
out  of  it.  After  the .  feeling  which  had 
been  generally  expressed  on  the  subject 
in  that  House,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
had  been  determii^d  to  approach  it,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  much  better 
if  the  hon.  member  had  leiY  the  subject 
to  the  executive  government,  and  not 
have  agitated  a  ouestion  which  was  fraught 
with  such  fearful  consequences*  His  hoc. 
friend  had  stated  at  large  his  abstraet 
views,  founded  upon  moral  considerations, 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  compulsory  and 
of  free  labour;  which  latter  he  had  agaia 
subdivided  into  work  by  task  and  work  by* 
day.  In  the  general  principle  it  was  inv- 
poBsible  not  to  agree ;  but,  for.the  reasons 
he  had  stated,  and  in  which  the  House 
seenoed  to  concur,  be  must  repeat,  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  time,  nor  the 
nroper  mode,  for  such  dttcussions :  and  ha 
had  further  to  complain  of  his  hon.  firiend, 
for  having  shaped  his  motion  in  such  a 
way  as  that  the  House  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  had  not  come  down  prepared 
for  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject; 
and  also,  having  discussed  it,  for  not  coming 
forward  with  some  practical  measure*  It 
would  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  he 
should  follow  his  hon*  friend  through  his 
details;  and  he  should  confine  himself 
simply  to  that  small  portion  of  the 
question  whichwas  embraced  inhis  motion* 
His  hon.  friend  said,  that  the  condition  of 
the  West  Indies  was  most  unfortunate; 
that  distress  was  their  natural  state,  and 
prosperity  the  exception ;  and  then  he  Iiad 
referred  to  the  history  of  Jamaica  by  Mr- 
Bryan  Edwards ;  so  that  if  be  were  to 
follow  his  hon.  firiend,  be  should  laive  to 
trace  the  history  of  that  country  for 
the  last  forty  years  from  the  period  of 
their  prosperity,  into  which  toey  bad 
been  speedily  raised  by  the  great 
convulsion  at  St  Domingo,  down  to  their 
subsequent  distress,  occasioned,  periiaps, 
by  that  very  sudden  change.  Bnt,  he 
would  take  simply  the  premises  .of  his 
hon.  friend,  aod  admitting  that  the  dis- 
tress existed,  without  going  into  the 
causes  of  it,  he  might  even  admit,  that 
cultivation  by  slaves  might  have  apgra- 
vated  the  diiScuJties ;  but,  admitting  all 
this,  he  would  ask  his  hon«  friend,  whe- 
ther it  was  frise  to  select  precisely  the 
8  B 
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moment  of  their  distress,  to  deal  out  a 
'  measure,  the  immediate  effect  of  which 
*must  be,  even  according  to  his  own  view, 
to  aggravate  this  distress?  His  lion, 
friend,  sanguine  as  he  was^-and  God 
knew  how  heartily  he  wished  his  hopes 
could  be  reah'zed— n^ust  at  least  admit, 
that  although,  perhaps,*  there  existed  a 
facility  for  a  change  from  slave  labour  to 
free,  yet  still  it  was  not  a  thing  of  a  mo- 
ment :  he  knew — he  must  know,  that  the 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  colonies 
must  proceed  upon  other  and  difiereut 
grounds  from  a  sudden  emancipation. 
His  hon.  -  friend  must  be  aware,  that 
before  these  salutary  advantages  could 
be  obtained,  all  the  aids  of  improved 
moral  intelligence,  all  the  motives  to  good 
action,  must  be  well  inculcated  and  well 
understood,  before  they  could  hope  to  se- 
cure for  the  slave-population  that  benefit 
which  a  change  in  their  condition  was 
intended  to  realize  (br  them.  He  was 
convinced  that  if  his  hon.  friend  would 
'  look  with  more  care  into  all  the  details  of 
'calculation  which  the  subject  involved,  he 
would  find  himself  much  mistaken  in  many 
of  the  essential  parts  of  his  estimate,  and 
necessarily  wrong  in  the  conclusions  which 
he  drew  from  them.  If  these  errors  had 
entered  into  his  calculations,  why  call  for 
'their  correction  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  ?  It  was  a  dry  matter  bf  fact, 
capable  of  elucidation  without  taking  any 
such  course ;  and  being  so,  no  parliamen- 
tary ground  had  been  laid  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  West-India  interests,  was 
calculated  still  more  to  einbarrass  those 
engaged  in  the  trade,  in  all  their  fiscal 
and  pecuniary  arrangeifient^.  The  sense 
of  parliament  having  been  already  ex- 
pressed upon  the  great  general  West- 
India  question,  and  it  being  understood 
that  it  was  to  be  left  to  the  consideration 
of  the  executive  government,  and  intrust^ 
ed  to  their  responsibility,  he  thought  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  deal  with  it  by  inci- 
dental debates  either  in  or  out  of  com- 
mittees, but  to  leave  it  where  it  could  be 
most  practically  viewed.  When  his  hon. 
friend  said,  that,  by  his  proposed  arrange- 
ment, a  fund  for  the  emancipation  of 
•  slaves  might  be  created,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  l,100,00tf.,  he  again  greatly 
overshot  the  mark ;  for  the  actual  amount 
of  the  difference  to  which  he  had  alhided, 
as  paid  into  the  Exchequer^  did  not  ex- 
ceed from  100,000;.  to  150,000^.  Taking, 
however,  that  part  of  his  hon.  friend's 


proposition;  for  granted,  he  must  say, 
that  it  ought  to  be  propounded  in  a  dif- 
ferent shape.  If  that  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave-population  was  to  be 
effected  by  a  fiscal  measure  of  economy, 
let  it  be  broadly  put  to  parliament,  whe- 
ther they  were  ready  to  work  what  might 
be  deemed  a  salutary  change,  and  to  pay 
such  an  amount  in  cash  to  the  masters,  to 
purchase  the  emancipation  of  such  a 
number  of  slaves.  As  to  what  his  hoo. 
friend  had  observed,  respecting  the  pros- 
perity of  Sierra  Leone  under  .a  different 
system,  did  he  mean  to  say,  that  what 
was  practical  in  the  education,  disci- 
pline, and  internal  regulations  and  im- 
provements of  a  small  colony,  so  placed, 
and  so  paid  for,  could  be  practically  in- 
troduced,' and  with  equal  practicability 
managed,  when  transplanted  and  applied 
to  the  condition  of  the  West-Indian  popu- 
lation of  800,000  slaves  ?  That  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  Great  Britain  was  alter- 
ing, was  indeed  blear.  His  hon.  friend 
could  not  be  unaware  of  the  immeoae 
change  which  was  now  working  in  the 
old  commercial  system  of  the  world,  by 
the  recent  events  which  had  occurred, 
aiid  were  still  in  prepress,  if)  the  new 
world.  A  great  commercial  country  like 
this,  must  more  or  less,  adapt  her  po- 
licy to  a  state  of  things  which  rad  arisen 
in  those  large  and  important  colonies 
which  had  separated  themselves  firom 
their  previous  state  of  European  depend- 
ence. New  interests  had  been  created, 
and  still  were  creating:  and  England 
must  regulate  her  policy  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  which  were  not  yet 
fully  developed.  This,  again,  was  a  point 
of  discussion  into  which  be  thought  it 
would  be  improper  for  him  incidentally 
to  embark,  witli  his  hon.  friend.  ¥or 
these  reasons  he  trusted  the  House  would 
agree  with  him,  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  appointing  a  committee  to  ascer- 
tain facts  which  were  not  in  dispute,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing conclusions  which  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  jealousies  and  alarms,  which  it 
was  not  prudent  at  the  present  moment 
to  excite. 

Mr.  fVhUmoret  in  reply,  observed,  that 
he  had  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to 
shew  the  great  difference  of  price  which 
existed  between  the  sugars  or  (he  British 
plantations,  and  foreign  sugars  of  inferior 
quality,  on  bond.  It  was  quite  dear 
that  some  change  of  system  most  take 
place.    When  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
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charged  him  with  absurdity,  because  so 
large  a  sum  as  be  had  named  was  not 
paid  into  the  Treasury,  he  must  beg  leave 
to  afliert,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  sums 
paid  into  the  Treasury  did  not  measure 
the  amount  drawn  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  consumer. 
The  motion  was  put,  and  negatived. 


CONTINUANCB  OF  THE  SaLT  DuTT.] 

Mr.  fVodehouse  rose  to  bring  forward  his 
promised  motion  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Salt  Duty ;  and  to  enable  the  House  to 
ascertain  if  some  more  substantial  relief 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  country  by 
the  diminution  of  an  equal  amount  in  some 
other  part   of  the  public  burthens.    He 
was  aware  that  the  great  objection  which 
had  been  urged,  as  it  were  in  limine,  on  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  was,  that  the 
iaith  of  parliament  stood  pledged  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  salt  duties     [loud 
cries  of  *<  hear"].    He  hoped  he  was  not 
particularly  prone  to  any  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple ;  but  he  confessed  he  could  not  see 
how  a  vote  of  that  House  could  be  held 
indissoluble.    Parliament  was  a  collective 
body,  its  faith  was  its  united  pledge ; 
perhaps  this  pledge  migHt  have  been  given 
when  one  third  of  the  colfective  body 
were  not   present.    But,  be  that  as  it 
inighly  his  idea  of  the  honour  of  parlia- 
snent  was,  to  measure  its  conduct  by  the 
present  view  of  what  it  would  be  best  for 
the  true  interest  of  the  country  to  adopt, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  its  present 
situation.    Their  duty,  and, the  express 
order  of  their  institution  was,  at  the  time 
of  their  being  called  upon  to  consider  a 
proposition,  to  see  what  was  then  best  for 
the  interests  of  the  country  to  adopt. 
M^hat,  then,  was  the  best  course  for  the 
House  to  take,  under  existing  circum- 
stances,  with  Yespect  to  the   remaining 
salt  duties  ?    He  was  aware  that  the  ob- 
jection was    not  so  much  as    to   their 
present  amount,  as  it  was  to  the  operation 
of  the  Excise  regulations  which  still  ac- 
companied the  payment  of  what  remained, 
aod  the  particular  inconvenience  of  which 
vrsa  felt  oy  the  class  less  able  to  bear  that 
infliction.    It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that 
the  details  of  such  a  subject  must  be  left 
practically  to  the  individuals  engaged  in 
the  regulations.    He  had,  therefore,  for 
inTormation  upon  that  point,  referred  to 
^Ir.  Carr,  the   solicitor  of  the  Excise 
T  cries  of  **  hear,"    from    the  opposite 
betiches].   He  begged  to  inform  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  haajust  dieered  his  refer- 
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severe  Excise  laws,  or  iheit  ^^  ^«r  jk 
penalties ;  but,  he  must  dec\^^****»Pai)vf *® 
the  one  and  the  other  ougij^^^»  *''*^^oif 
dered  with  patience,  and  not  yJith^  ^^ai. 
He  begged  to  call  the  attention  ^**'»"- 
House  to  what  bad  been  said  k      '*^® 
Carr,  when  he  was  examined  rcRnl  ^^'' 
the  operation  of  the  Excise  laws.^beflTrl 
the  committee  on  the  criminal  laws.     M 
Carr,  before  that  committee,  had' justly 
laid  it  down  as  a .  principle,  that  if  low 
duties  were  imposed,  low  penalties  would 
suffice;  but  that  it  wasube  imposition  of 
high  duties  which  necessarily  led  to.  high 
penalties,  and  these  in  their  result,  to  tnc 
/  desperate  schemea  of  smugglers.    Some- 
thing had  been  said  of  tlie  anomalous  dif- 
ference between  the   English  and  Irish 
salt  duties,  and  an  argument  for  the  total 
abolition  had  been  founded  thereon.  Upon 
that  point  he  would  merely  remark,  that 
as  thev  had  now  a  consolidation  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Excise  boards,  some 
regulations  might  be  made  to  obviate  tlie 
objection  to  which  he  alluded,  consistent 
with  the  fair  retention  of  the  remaim'ng 
portion  of  the  duty.     The  amount  of  duty 
retained  was  300,0002.,  and  the  expense 
of  collection,  estimated. at  5  per,  cent, 
was  15,000^    In  viewing  this  object,  he 
had  called  for  returns,  showing  the  state 
of  Excise  prosecutions  in  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
the  result  established  bis  opinion,  that  the 
diminution    of  the  duty  had  repressed 
smuggling  in  the  article.    In  1819,  the 
general  amount  of  Excise  prosecutionar 
was  in  number  191,  penalties  recovered 
from  8,000/.  to  4,000/.  In  the  year  ending 
5th  Jan.  1824,  there  were  twenty-three 
prosecutions,  and  the  penalties  recovered 
were  53/.    The  state  of  prosecutions  actu- 
ally originating  with,  and  carried  through 
the  court  of  Exchec^uer,  was,  in  1819,  37 
prosecutionsi  penalties  recovered,  2,400/. 
In  1824,  three  prosecutions;   penalties 
recovered,    ll/«  ISsm  Sd,     In  Scotland, 
in  1819,  there  were  513    prosecutions, 
and  4,000/.    recovered.    In    1824,   212 
prosecutions,  and  604/.  recovered.    The 
smuggling  in  salt  was,  therefore,  almost 
wholly  done  away  with.    There  was  one 
man  in  Cheshire  who'used  to  employ  35  of 
these  men  during  the  high  duties,  and  he 
had  dischareed  them  all  when  the  tax  was 
reduced.    He  knew,  from  what  he  could 
learn  from  the  bakers  of  Norwich,  that  no 
smuggling  in  salt  was  carried  on  there; 
and  the  hon,  member  for  Yarmouth  could 
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•aj  i»hether  he  had  or  had  not  received 
-Similar  inFormation  respecting  thefkheries 
at  Yarniouth.*-On  the  subject  of  the  fisli- 
eries,  he  was  far  from  wishing  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measure  calculated  to  discou- 
rage  them ;  but  it  was  well  known,  that 
•their  fisheries  could  not  be  carried  on  to 
mn  indefinite  extent;  sometimes  the  fish 
would  come,  when  the  men  or  their  nets 
were  not  there  to  catch  them ;   and,  at 
other  times,   when  the  nets  were  spread, 
the  fish  would  not  approach  them.   There 
-was  not  the  ^ame  quantity  of  fish  consu- 
med here,  as  there  was  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries.   The  next  point  to  which  he  should 
allude  was  the  quantity  of  salt  used  for 
the  purposes    of  agriculture.      He  was 
Bware  that,  under  the  existing  law,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  person  using  it  for  these 
{>urposes  should  cive  a  certificate,  stating 
the  quantity  whicn  he  used,  the  land  on 
which  he  used  it,  the  sheep,  or  other 
cattle,  to  which  he  gave  it,  and  the  result 
which  he  derived  from  it ;  and  that,  if  he 
failed  to  give  such  certificate,  he   was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  40«.  a  bushel  for 
every  bushel  of  salt  he  consumed,  or  to 
a  penalty  of  100/.  for  the  whole  quantity » 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Excise. 
He  had  no  objection  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  necessity  ofgiving  this  certificate. 
With   regard  to   the  utinty  of  salt    for 
agricultural  purposes,  he  believed  it  to  be 
much  magnified.    The  hon.  member  fur 
Cumberland,  could,  however,  afford  to  the 
House  the  best  information  upon   that 
iubject,  as  he  had  frequently  employed 
salt  upon  one  portion  of  his  estates,  and 
not  upon  another.    He  understood,  that 
not  only  the  members  for  Wareham,  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  Bodmin,  were  opposed 
to  his  proposition,  but  also  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  western  counties ;  and  that, 
too,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  advantages 
which  the  employment  of  salt  conferred 
upon  the  agriculturist.    There  was,  how- 
ever, one  gentleman  connected  with  the 
western  counties,  whose  support  he  ex- 
pected, and  whose  vote  he  would  rather 
nave  than  that  of  all  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  western    counties    put  together. 
That  gentleman  was  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  Westminster.    On  a  for- 
mer night,  that  hon.  baronet  had  said, 
that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  Ireland,  if  the  House  voted   to  her 
•enrice  the  miUion  of  money    which  it 
#aa  going  to   expend  on  much  worse 
objects;  and  had  added,  that  he  should 
ml  great  satisfaction,  if  the  dOOflOOL 


which  the  House  was  going  to  expend  on 
new  churches,  the  900,000/.  for  therepaira 
of    Windsor  Castle,    and  the   fOO,()OOl. 
which   was    derived  from   the    salt    du- 
ties, were  to  be   transferred  to  the  use 
of  the  population  of  that  distracted  coun- 
try.    He  inferred,  from  this  declaration, 
that  the  hon.  baronet  was  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  which  he  was  now  going  to 
submit  to  the  House;  for  he  could  not 
see  how  the  hon.  baronet  coufd  derire 
9OOflO0l.  from  the  salt  duties,  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  continue  them  for  a  lon- 
ger period.    The  hon.  member  then  pro« 
ceeded  to  contend,  that  the  repeat   of 
the  existing  salt  duties  would  be  of  very 
slight  advantage  to  the  country.      He 
was  aware  that  Mr.  Parks,  when  he  tracs 
asked  by  the    committee,    *'  what    new 
manufactures  from  salt,  or  otherwise  were 
likely  to  originate  from  the  repeal  of  the 
salt  duties  ?"  had  answered,  **  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertaiii  the  number  of  new 
manufactures  that  might  rise  apon   the 
repeal  of  the  salt-tax ;  for  such  an  impetus 
would  be  given  by  it  to  every  branch  t/f 
trade,  that  all  the  manufacturers  would 
set  about  examining  in  what  manner  it 
be  could  best  applied  to  their  particular 
trade."  Now,  if  Mr.  Parks  would  come  for- 
ward, and  state  any  particular  trade  to  which 
the  recent  reduction  of  the  salt  duties  had 
given  the  slightest  impetus,  he  would  im* 
mediately  withdraw  bis  motion.     Nay,  if 
the   hon.  member  for  Bodmin  wotild  lay 
aside  his  afiection  for  pilchards,  and  stand- 
ing forward  In  the  dignity  of  an  abstract 
man,  would  assert,  that  the  fisheries  bad 
derived  from  that  reduction  the  benefits 
which  it  was  asserted  that  they  would  derirct 
he  would  also  withdraw  his  present  mo* 
tion.     The  hon.  member  for  Shaftesbury 
had  declared  to  the  same  committee,  that 
if  the  salt-tax  were  repealed,  the  small 
house-keeper  would  use  141b  of  salt  where 
he  had  formerly  used  one  ;  and  the  larger 
house  keeper  would  use  a  bushel  where 
he  had  formerly  U9ed  a  gallon ;  and  he  had 
further  added,   that  if  salt  were  used  in 
the  potteries,  which  he  promised  it  would 
be,  were  the  tax  repealed,  the  health  of 
the  workmen,  who,  at  present,  were  much 
liable  to  paralysis,  would  undergo  great 
improvement.     Now,    without   meaning 
the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  hon.  mem-* 
her,  he  would  ask,  was  thei^  any  man 
who  could  believe  this  statement  to  its 
full  extent  ?    Sir  T.  Bernard*  speaUng  of 
the  salt-works  at  Northvrich  to  die  aame 
committeei  had  8aid<-« ' 
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'*  VcsttbuUtm  mle  Iptmn,  primltfue  !a  firadlmi 

orci 
Luctus  et  111  trices  potuere  cubilia  cune^ 
Pallenteaque  habitant  morbi  >"-* 

meaning  by  the  ^'pallentes  roorbiy"  the 
147  excisemen  who  were  Mationed  there 
to  prevent  any  fraud  opoil  the  revenue. 
Really,  when  hon.  gentlemen  talked  in 
such  a  strain,  and  when  they  inveighed 
upon  the  demoralization  which  was  likely 
to  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  small 
duties  upon  salt*  he  must  say  that,  for  his 
life  and  soul,  he  could  not  understand 
them.  He  then  proceeded  to  argue,  that 
if  these  duties  were  continued,  the  coun* 
try  ibight  be  freed  from  the  window-<tax 
paid  by  small  houses,  and  supported  his 
proposition  by  references  to  the  last  ptipu- 
iation  returns.  He  had  been  told,  that 
his  motion  for  their  continiiance  was  inad* 
missible,  because  a  positive  pledge  for 
their  repeal  had  been  given  to  the  House 
by  the  members  of  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment.  Now,  that  proposition  he  for  one 
could  not  understand.  He  would  illus- 
trate what  he  meant,  by  an  example.  He 
had  maintained,  and  he  did  still  maintain, 
in  common  with  his  majesty's  ministers, 
the  policy  of  keeping  up  a  sinking  fund. 
But  lie  would  ask,  whether  he  must  vote 
for  the  sinking  fund  remainingat  5,000,000?. 
in  perpetuity,  in  case  it  should  appear  to 
his  majesty  s  government,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  to  be  expedient  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  it,  and  to  relinquish  a  part 
of  it  to  diminish  the  amount  of  taxation  ? 
Certainly  not;  and  yet  the  House  and  the 
government  were  as  strongly  pledged  to 
aopport  the  sinking-fund  at  5,000,000/. 
under  all  circumstances,  as  they  were  to 
repeal  the  remaining  salt*duties.  His  rea* 
son  for  moving  to  continue  them  was,  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  to  be  in  thera« 
aelves  objectionable,  and  that  he  wished 
Co  keep  up  a  source  of  income  with  which 
Httle  or  no  fault  could  be  found,  and  to 
get  rid  of  another  which  was  liable  to 
much  and  serious  abuse.  Contending 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  hon.  members  to 
look  sit  taxation,  not  as  it  affected  their 

E articular  constituents,  but  the  country  at 
irge»  he  called  upon  them  to  judge  of 
the  present  motion,  not  by  their  private 
interests,  bot  by  its  general  merits.  The 
hon.  member  concluded  by  moving  <<  That 
it  is  expedient  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  Salt  be  continaea,  in  order  that 
tiis  iwljesty's  government  may  be  thereby 
better  enabled  to  give  a  more  effectual 
f  dief  to  the  coamry  in  die  ensuing 


sion  of  parliftmtot,  by  the  remission  of  the 
duty  payable  on  windows.^' 

Mr.  Cari^right  seconded  the  motion. 
He  thought  the  duty,  at  its  present 
amount,  not  oppressive,  and  that  other 
taxes  might  be  remitted,  which  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  people.  The  ma-* 
cfainery,  by  which  the  salt-tax  was  collecc- 
ed,  was  not,  he  contended,  more  expen-* 
sive  than  the  machinery  for  collecting  se* 
veral  other  taxes.  If  the  tax  were  remit- 
ted, he  doubted  whether  it  would  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  standing  in  the  particular  situatiotf 
which  he  did  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
he  was  anxious,  at  that  early  period  of  the 
debate,  to  declare,  without  reserve,  the 
opinion  which  he  held  with  regard  to  the 
present    motion.     Honourable   members 
would  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect,  that 
in  the  statement  which  he  had  made  to 
them,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses* 
sion,  he  had  distinctly  informed  them  that ' 
if,  in  the  course  of  it,  there  should  be  a 
general  feeling  that  the  cessation  of  thii 
tax  ought  not  to  take  place  at  the  time 
fixed  for  it    by  law,  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  task  to  find  other  means  of  afford* 
ing  relief  to  the  public ;  but  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that,  as  far  as  himself  and  the 
government  were  concerned,  they  were 
pledged — [g^eat    cheering.]    specifically 
pledged ^to  adhere  to  the  law  as  it  now 
stood.    He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  parliament  was  pledged  to  stand  by 
(hat  law,  if  it  were  £^d  that  that  law 
should  be  repealed ;  or  that  the  govern* 
ment  were  bound  not  to  repeal  it,  if  the 
repeal  of  it  were  either  cood  or  useful  to 
the  public.    He  had,  therefore,  on  for-* 
merly  addressing  the  House,  qualified  the 
.pledge  which  he  had  given  in  this  manner 
—that  there  must  be  a  strong  general  feeU 
ing  in  favour  of  this  tax  before  he  could 
venture  to  propose  its  continuance.    If, 
therefore,  any  6uch  feeling  had  been  ex« 
cited,  he  should  have  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  support  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  x 
for  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  in  think« 
Ing,  that  the  objections  to  the  continuanee 
ofthe  2s,  duty  on  salt  had  been  very  much 
over-rated.    Indeed,  it  was  his  oplnioni 
that  the  consumer  would  not  be  at  all  be* 
nefited  by  the  repeal  of  It.    It  was  impost' 
sible,  he  contended,  to  retain  these  tve 
shillings  duties  without  retaining  the  ex- 
emptions.   He  was  inclined  to  say,  that 
if  any  tax  on  nit  were  continued,  it  ought 
either  to  be  nnich  more  than  9«.>  or  to  bo 
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reduced  to  so  low  a  rate  as  to  dispense 
entirely  with  the  exemptions ;  for  it  was 
out  of  these  exemptions,  that  all  the  smug- 
gling, perjury,  and  demoralization  arose, 
-  which  rendered  this  tax  so  generally  ob- 
jectionable.   Though  he  believed,  that  if 
the  exemptions  were  removed,  and  the 
duties  lowered,  the  produce  of  the  tax, 
from  the  greater  consumption  given   to 
the  article  taxed,  would  be  as  great  as  it 
was  at  present,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
extinction   of   these    exemptions*      The 
hon.  member  for  Bodmin  would,  perhaps, 
tell  him,  that  the  evil  created  by  these 
exemptions  was  not  compensated  by  the 
amount  produced  by  this  small  tax — a  sum 
which  he  believed  was  somewhere  between 
200,000^  and    250flO0l.     The  question 
which  he  had  to  put  to  himself  was  this— is 
the  advantage  wlfich  the  public  income 
derives  from  this  tax  sufficient  to  justify 
me  in  retaining  it  against  the  indisposition 
of  the  House  ?  which  certainly  was  much 
greater  than  he  had  previously  expected. 
His  hon.  friend  had  told  them,  that  he  an- 
ticipated many  objections  to  his  motion. 
He  had  told  them,  that  he  had  reckoned 
among  his  opponents  not  only  the  hon. 
members  for  Shaftesbury,  and  oodmin  and 
Wareham,  but  also  all  the  members  con- 
nected with  the  western  counties.     This 
was  a  proof  that  there  was  no  strone  feeU 
ing  in  the  country  in  favour  of  this  tax. 
He  therefore  felt,  that,  afler  the  pledge 
which  had  been  given,  government  would 
not  be  justified  in  continuing  it  a  moment 
longer    than   the   period  fixed   by  law. 
Thinking  that  there  was  no  general  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  tax,  he  had  not  waited 
for  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the 
House;   but  had  come  forward  at  the 
*  earliest  opportunity,  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  his  hon.  friend,  which  he  trusted  he 
would  not  be  indisposed  to  adopt ;  namely, 
to  withdraw  his  motion.     As   his   hon. 
friend    had    coupled    his    project   with 
another,  to  which  he  could  by  no  means 
accede,  he'  should  iiave  been  obliged  to 
make  the  same  request  to  him,  even  if  the 
House  had  been  inclined  to  listen  to  his 
proposal    about  the  salt-duties.     If  his 
hon.  friend  was  not  disposed  to  accede  to 
his  suggestion,  he  must  conclude  by  mov- 
ing the  preTious  question     [loud  cheer- 
ing3« 

Cries  of  <«  question,  question,"  were 
then  raised,  mmgled  with  ^a  loud  call  for 
<<  Mr.  Wodehouse*'  from  all  sides  of  the 
House.     Upon  which,  Mr.  Wodehousc 
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rose,  and,  with  the  leave  of  the  House, 

withdrew  his  motion. 

,  Salary  of  the  Judges.]  Mr.  A. 
Martifit  after  a  speech  whioh  was  render- 
ed inaudible  in  the  gallerv  by  the  confu- 
sion prevalent  in  the  House,  moved  a 
resolution  of  which  the  effect  was  **  co  in- 
crease the  salaries  annexed  to  the  great 
offices  of  state,  and  to  high  judicial  situa- 
tions of  the  country,  so  as  to  render 
them  more  adequate  to  the  labour  and 
importance  of  the  duties  to  be  discharg- 
ed,-and  more  worthy  of  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  the  nation." 

The  Speaker  asked,  whether  any  gentle- 
man seconded  the  motion  ? 

Mr.  Rj  Martin  said,  that  an  hon.  mem- 
ber had  promised  to  second  his  motioo, 
whom  he  did  imt  at  that  moment  see  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he  rose  as 
an  officer  of  the  Crown,  but  not  to  second 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend.    With  re- 
gard to  the  first  part  of  bis  hon.  fneBd*a 
proposition,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  a 
single  word ;  but  with  regrad  to  the  ae- 
cond,  he  might  be  permitted  to  state,  that 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  had  recently  been,  aa  indeed 
it  deserved  to  be,  under  the  coosideratioa 
of  the  Crown.    The  emoluments  of  the 
judges  were  at  present  insufficient  to  sup- 
port the  situation  which  they  occupied  ia 
the  country,  and  fluctuated  according  to 
the  fees  which  thev  received.     Now,  he  • 
thought  that  nobody  would  dispute  this 
proposition— that  the.  emoluments  of  the 
judges  ought  neither  to  be  precarious,  nor 
derived  from  uncertain  fees.    The  pubL'c 
interest  required,  that  such  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  salaries  of  the 
judges,  as  would  induce  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  of  mental  vigour,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their  im- 
portant duties. 

Mr.  Hobhause  stated,  that  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty,  if  the  suggestion  of  the 
ri^ht  boo.  secretary  should  ever  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee,  not  only  to  oppose 
it,  but  also  to  submit  another  motion  of 
very  considerable  importance  to  it,  if  that 
suggestion  were  adopted :  namely,  that  in 
future,  there  should  be  no  promotion  oq 
the  bench.  He  would  not  now  state  hia 
reasons  for  such  a  motioo,  but  he  had  a 
motive  for  entertaining  the  intention ;  and 
he  repeated,  that  if  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  should  travel  to  a  com« 
mittce,  he  would  notsbriok  from  explain^ 
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ing  that  motive.  He  threw  this  intima- 
tion out»  in  order  to  give  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  fair  warning,  that  the  propo- 
aiiiooy  come  when  it  might,  would  meet 
with  opposition.  Many  hon.  gentlemen 
thought  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  it 
would  be  found,  that  the  generality  of  the 
country  concurred  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Leyeester  was  favourable  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  judges'  salaries ;  and  hoped 
the  addition  would  be  accompanied  with 
•  provision  for  a  third  assize. 

As  there  was  no  motion  before  the 
Housci  the  conversation  here  dropped. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Fridayf  May  14. 

Alxek  Bill.]  The  bill  was  read  a 
third  time.  On  the  motion,  that  it  do 
pass, 

Lord  Gage  said,  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill ;  but  he  thought 
the  power  entrusted  to  the  secretary  of 
state  to  send  foreigners  not  only  out  of 
the  country,  but  where  he  pleased,  re- 
quired some  limitations.  As  the  bill  now 
stood,  the  gallant  Mina,  and  AlsvA,  might 
not  only  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  but 
back  to  Spain.  Suppose  a  Polish  or  an 
Italian  renigee  were  demanded  by  the 
power,  which  at  present  domineered  over 
Poland  and  Italy,  would  their  lordships 
stand  firm  ?  An4  if  the  ambassador  of 
either  of  those  powers  should  make  war 
or  peace  depend  on  our  compliance,  would 
their  lordships  prefer  a  war  to  giving  up 
such  an  alien  ?  He  thought  some  clause 
should  be  introduced  Into  the  bill,  limiting 
the  power  of  the  secretary  of  state  as  to 
sending  aliens  to  other  countries. 

The  Earl  of  Uverpool  said,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  every  British  minister,  to  re- 
sist any  such  demand,  and  run  the  hazard 
of  a  war  rather  than  comply  with  it. 

Lord  Clifden  agreed,  that  the  power 
entrusted  to  the  secretary  of  state  was  too 
preat,  and  would  no  doubt  be  much  ^bused, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  check  in  which 
ministers  were  held  by  a  free  preM. 

Lord  HoUand  was  against  the  principle 
of  placing  confidence.  Some  persons 
entrusted  with  arbitrary  power,  abused  it 
without  knowing  it  and  without  wishing 
it;  others  abused  it  designedly.  The 
whole  principle  of  this  bill  was  arbitrary, 
and  it  ought  to  be  restricted  as  mnoh  as 
possible.  As  the  bill  now  stood,  it  was 
impossible  for  parliament  to  see  its  enact- 
ments enforced.    The  secretaiy  of  state 
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pUajed,  and  to  wme  p Uce^l  V»*«  Vt  • 
mght  be  forfeited,  ac&'*^r^»^«« 

biirary  regulation,,   which*«  *°^ »-  ^ 

Lord  Gage  then  moved  thwtV.fi, 
ing  claule  be  added  by  iw  M"**- 
the    bill ;-..  P.o,ideS\;;V,  £  no 
alien  under  the  p,o,i«o«,  o^hi,  wf.hril 
be  tranBDorted,  m  any  cate  to  a 
of  the  dominion,  nnir  the  auiho?itr«\ 
his  lawful  sovereign."  ^  ^ 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  objected  to  the 
clause  as  answering  no  good  purpose.    If  it 
was  right  to  give  the  power  of  sending  an 
alien  out  of  the  country,  this  power  mutt 
not  depend  on  the  aKen  going  of  himself 
but  there  must  be  a  power  of  sending  him* 
and  that  power  must  employ  force  iq 
carrying  him  away,  if  necessary.    It  was 
not  possible,  nor  would  it  be  judicious,  to 
place  any  limits  to  this  power.    He  should 
not  wish  to  send  a  refugee  Spaniard  to 
Spain  ;  but  the  power  of  sending  aliens 
away 'must  be  left  without  limits. 

Their  lordships  then  divided  on  lord 
Gage*s  motion :  Contents,  IS ;  Not  Con** 
tents,  25.    The  bill  was  then  passed. 

Sxlk-Makufacture  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  dsy,  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Lduderdale  said,  he  had, 
on  a  former  occasion,  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Silk  manufacturers  of  Dublin, 
comphiining  of  the  impediments  thrown 
in  their  way  by  the  Dublin  Society,  which, 
he  understood,  was  a  mixed  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  met  as  a  board 
of  trade,  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
sundry  other  matters.  When  parliament 
delegated  a  power  to  fix  wages,  and  create 
regulations  to  the  Dublin  Society,  it  had, 
in  fact,  ffiven  that  society  as  much  power 
as  it  had  itself.  In  a  country  like  this, 
where  freedom  was  regarded  as  the  only 
sure  basis  of  prosperity  in  trade,  he  was 
sure  he  had  only  to  state  these  restrictions, 
to  ensure  support  to  the  bill  which  was  to 
repeal  them.  He  did  not  expect,  there* 
fore,  any  opposition  to  its  second  readinff. 
It  was  the  same,  in  substance,  as  the  bul 
which  had  been  introduced  to  their  lord- 
ships last  year ;  and  when  he  took  into 
consideration  the  sound  opinions  as  to 
freedom  of  trade,  which  prevailed  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  he  was  sure  that  there 
the  bill  would  meet  no  opposition ;  neither 
did  he  expect  it  woula  be  opposed  by 
their  lordsiiips  on  the  other  siae.    Larf 
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sesaioo  their  lordships  hjid  allovred  a  si- 
milar, bill  to  be  read  a  second  time.  Hav- 
ing, then,  already  sanctioned  the  principle 
vf  the  measure,  their  lordships  would  not 
surely  act  so  inconsistently  as  to  refuse  a 

■  second  reading  to  the  present  bill,  A 
measure  bad  already  passed,  by  which  all 
the  rentricuons  were  to  be  removed  in 
18S6;  and  he  wished  their  lordships  now 
to -consider,  whether  it  would  be  right  to 
hamper  those  restrictionp,  until  the  tinne 
when  the  foreign  importations  should  take 

'plaee,  which  would  render  all  the  precau- 
tions they  had  taken  abortive.    It  was 

.  hoped  that*  by  the  machinery  which  the 
capital  of  this  country  could  afford  to  put 
in  motion,  we  should  be  enabled  to  out- 
cell  every  other  country ;  but  he  wished 
to  knolv  what  encoursgemeoC  the  master 
■oanufaciurer  would  have,  to  employ  his 
capital  in  improving  a  trade  from  which 
he  could  derive  no  bene6t.  By  the  inge- 
nuity and  industry  of  our  manufacturers, 
this  country  migltt  hope  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  aa  export  silk-trade ;  but, 
while  the  lav  remained   in  its  present 

■ftate,  thai  was  impossible.  The  British 
manufacturers  of  rauslio  had  outdone  the 
manufacturers  of  India  in  that  article  ; 

'Slad»  though  wages  in  France  were  low, 
they  were  not  so  low  as  wsges  in  India. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  reason,  if  the 
restrictive  laws  were  repealed,  why  the 
roanufiEicture  of  siik  might  not  be  brought 
to  such  a- state  in  this  country*  as  to  rea- 
der it  flfl  great  an  ohjea  of  export  as 
eottoo^  It  was  said,  the  journeymen 
would  sufier  by  the  alteratioo  he  proposed. 
NeiTy  he  stood  there  with  the  wish  of 
nipportit9g  equally  the  interests  of  the 
journevmeo  and  the  masters.  U  wm,  ia- 
deed,  nspoesU>le  to  separate  those  interests 

.fa  the  view  which  he  took  ^  for  he  well 
knew,  that  U  a  ftee  trade  etisted,  the 
master  could  aot  obtain  an  advantage* 
without  at  the  same  time  benefitting  the 

.  journeymaji ;  but,  the  regulations  he 
wished  lo  do  away  with  precluded  the 
operatjou  of  this  priuciple.  Suppose  the 
jeuroeyuiaii  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  for 
•o  iacfease  of  wages,  tlie  magistrate  judg- 
ed of  the  necessity  of  &e  rise  by  the  price 
of  the  quartern  ioaiL  If«  at  the  last  ad- 
justment, the  loaf  was  6d.,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  application  it  waa  1(W.,  the  magis- 
irate  thought  he  did  enough  if  he  raised 
the  wages  of  the  weaver  one-fourth.  But, 
nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  the 
interest  of  the  joiirneymaa  weaver  than 
lUs  fixed  fwice  for  the  article  he  made. 
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On  an  increased  demand,  he  would  ob- 
tain higher  wages  ;  but  he  was  tied  down 
by  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf.  On  the 
other  band,  when  the  trade  became  lan- 
guid, the  roaster  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  fixed  price  s  he,  therefore,  witlnirew 
his  capitali  and  the  journeyman  was  thrown 
out  of  em  ploy  menu  Another  hardship 
cheated  by  the  law  was  the  restriction  re- 
specting apprentices.  A  weaver  could 
have  no  more  than  two.  Thus,  when  old 
age  or  infirmities  had  rendered  a  mao» 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  a  profeasioa 
which  required  the  exertion  of  great  in- 
genuity, mcapahle  of  earning  a  livelihood 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  he  was  prohi- 
bited from  supporting  himself  by  teaching 
others.  He  might  have  a  large  family  of 
ehildren,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be 
natural  for  him  to  wish  So  employ  tbem; 
but  the  journeyman  must  sacrifice  his 
paternal  ilffection  to  (he  restriction  of  this 
impolitic  law.*— The  noble  earl  nexl  called 
their  lordsliips'  attention  to  the  regula* 
tions  in  the  weaver's  prioe-book»  and 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  only  the  same 
price  beinc  allowed  per  yard  for  certain 
articles,  whether  the  widtn  was  a  yard  or 
half  a  yard.  With  regard  to  fancy  work, 
it  never  was  carried  on  to  a  less  extent 
than  at  the  moment  be  was  addressiqg 
their  lordships.  When  that  work  was 
regulated  by  law,  the  labour  of  two  per- 
sons was  necessary ;  but,  sinpe  machinery 
had  been  introduced,  one  was  sufficient ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  gained 
by  machinery,  this  branch  of  Uie  trade 
had  declined;  because  the  master  was 
obliged  to  continue  to  pay  for  two  per- 
sons, though  he  needed  only  one.^  The 
noble  esrl  concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  observations  he  had  made 
would  induce  thehr  lordships  to  proceed 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  IVestnorland  opposed  the 
motion.  From  every  thing  he  had  heaid— 
and  what  he  had  heard  was  confirmed  by 
the  petitions  on  the  table — as  much  alarm 
prevailed  now  amoog  the  industrious  po- 
pulation of  SpitalfieldSi  as  last  year.  It 
would  be  better  to  see  what  effect  the  law 
lately  passed  would  have*  before  thair 
lordships,  proceeded  further*  It  was  a 
rery  serious  matter  rashly  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  graal  masses  it  people.  The 
silk-trade  was  not  said  to  be  at  present  in 
a  state  of  distress  i  consequently;  there 
was  no  groimd  for  immediate  interfetenoe. 
To  put  an  end  to  long-eaisting  reguln- 
tions  was  a  thing  which  ought  boi  lo  he 
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hbstily  dof^e.  Re  womfdi  therefore,  mofe 
M  tm  waetniment^  •*  that  t!he  hill  be  read 
this  day  ifix  months,** 

Lordf  Ellenbdrough  thought  the  present 
tftve  beet  thne  for  removing  the  restric* 
ffonsi  and  intfmated  hii  determioatioti  to 
▼ote  for  the  hiH. 

Thefr  lordships  divided :  For  the  second 
fMdkigi  Contents  2S.    Not-Content«  8. 
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MoitdSoy,  May  17. 

8*r ATB  o'F  Ir&lani>.3  'Hie  Earl  of 
LkerpM  rose,  to  tno^e  fat  the  appoint- 
ment of «  committee  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land, flimflar  to  that  recently  appointed  by 
the  ^ther  HoQ«e.  When  the  Insarrection 
isr^  wm  iwder  oonsidettttion  loat  year, 
ministers  had  promised,  in  the  case  of  \tk 
iMing  thotight  necessary  to  renear  that 
meMtire,  %o  give  et ery  necessary  informa- 
tion to  pMiiament  on  the  smte  of  Ireland. 
It  was^th  a  Tiew  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promfse  that  henow  moved,  **That  acoro- 
mittee  he  wp^oirted,  to  examine  into  the 
natei^  and  extent  of  the  difttorbances  in 
^Mm  coantiel  of  Ireland  now  subject  to 
the  opferatfofn  of  the  Insorrection  act." 

The  Mlirquis  of  Lantdottn  said,  he  ex- 
pementred  a  melandioly  sotiafaction   at 
finding  that,  however  desirous  ministers 
had  hitherto- been,  to  eicape  from  all  in- 
<]uiry  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  that  now, 
after  years  of  deiay,  an  ito^oiry  was  forced 
^oti  them  by  what  had  occurred  in  ano- 
ther place.    The  roeasurt?,  as  limited  by 
the  terms  of  the  noble  earl'a  motion,  was 
nn^Roatunately  of  a  very  partial    nature  ; 
still,  it  was  gratifyhig  to  hear  it  proposed, 
OfwA  under  those  limitations,  that  some* 
thing  like  an  hnqufiry  should  at  last  be  gone 
into.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that, 
Itoiled  at  Ihe  noble  earl's  motion  was,  he 
waaefraidtheinqaity  would  be  very  far  from 
Ming  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  produc* 
mg  that  ftril  disclosure  of  iU  cause  which 
ebufd. alone  enable  their  lordships*  to  dis- 
oovel*  those  constitutional  remedies  which 
they  ought  to  apply  instead  of  continuing 
that    inefficient   remedy   to  which  they 
had   already   so    often   resorted.     He, 
therefore,  implored  their  lordships  to  con* 
alier,  whether  it  was  not  their  duty,  to 
Misty  themselves  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
evil,  fAd  whether  that  satisfaction  could 
be  ofaaalned  bj  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  only  certain  parts  of  ttie  country.    It 
w$k  also  his  trish  to  enable  those  who 
milhi'be   of  ottiniOB  that  the    inquiry 
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ought  to  be  i^eneral,  to  record  such  opi* 
nion,by  moving  an  amendment  to  tna^ 
effect.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  thtf 
districts  of  Ireland  into  which  the  Insur* 
rection  act  extended  were  the  only  parte 
of  the  country  in  which  the  circnmstancea 
that  gave  birth  to  the  disturbances  exist-* 
ed,  he  should  be  quite  as  wiUing  as  the 
noble  lord  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  thosu 
districts  ;  biit  that  this  was  not  the  casOt 
their  lordships,  who  were  aware  of  tbO 
proceedings  of  tiie  Irish  government  widi 
respect  to  the  application  of  this  act,  need 
not  be  told.  They  well  kkiew  the  nicety 
with  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  di»« 
tinguish,  by  delicate  shades  and  thin  par-< 
titiona,  between  the  peaceable  and  dis* 
tnrhed  districts.  They  knew  how  ofkeo 
it  had  been  made  a  question  by  the  ma^ 
gistrates  and  the  government,  whether  a 
certain  place  was  fit  for  the  Insurrection 
act.  Under  these  circumstances,  was  it 
possible  for  their  -lordships  to  take  «  just 
view  of  the  subject  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  without  going  into  the  ge* 
neral  question  of  the  state  of  Ireland  ? 
Would  the  noble  earl  point  out  any  part 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  could  positively 
say,  that  the  Insurrection  act  would  not 
be  enforced  next  year  ?  A  full  mid 
prompt  investigation  was  doe  to  the  pre- 
sent peaceable  part  of  the  coutitry,  to  pre* 
vent  the  great  calamity  of  the  extension 
of  this  act,  which,  wherever  Applied,  #aa 
attended  by  most  dreadful  consequences 
to  the  population.  To  facilitate  this  oh* 
ject  he  would  propose  as  an  amendment, 
to  insert  after  the  words,  *'  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed,*'  the  words  **  to  in- 
quire into  the  general  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  more  particularly  to  examine  into  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  disturbances,"  &t. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  denied  that  there 
had  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  hia 
majesty's  government  any  indisposition  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  They 
had,  in  several  instances,  thought  it  pro^ 
per  that  inquiry  should  be  instituted  ;  but 
they  had  always  been  of  opinion,  that  in 
order  to  render  inquiries  useful,  they 
should  be  definite  in  their  nature.  No 
advantage  could  be  gained  by  adopting 
the  noble  marquis's  amendment.  The 
original  motion  was  limited  only  as  to 
locality ;  In  every  other  circumstance,  the 
inquiry  was  made  as  large  as  the  noble 
marquis  could  desire.  With  respect  to 
locality,  their  lordships  would  feel,  that 
the  inquiry,  if  gone  into  at  all,  could  not 
fiul  to  be  cootlncteU  accordtogto  the  terma 
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of  the  motion  ;  for  the  persons  appointed 
to  ioqirire  would  doubtless  turn  tbeir  at* 
tention  first  to  those  parts  of  the.  country 
where  the  evil  was  most  crying.  Had  it 
been  made  general,  the  first  object  would 
have  be^n,  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
country,  and  what  part  of  the  subject, 
should  be  commenced  with,  which 
would  have  brought  those  who  had  to 
inquire  precisely  to  the  point  specified 
by  the  motion.  For  these  reasons,  he 
must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Lord  King  thought,  that  some  good 
mieht  be  done  by  the  inquiry  but  wished, 
it  had  been  more  extensive.  He  was 
aware,  however,  that  such  an  inquiry  could 
not  easily  be  obtained.  The  learned  lord 
on  the  woohack  would  resist  any  interfer- 
ence with  one  party*  He  would  say, 
'^These  are  my  Orangemen,  the  only  true 
Protestants."  It  was  said,  that  Ireland 
bad  been  but  half  conquered ;  and  though 
we  had  now  got  a  Union,  things. were  not 
much  better  for  xhtLi;  as  it  seemed  to  be 
but  half  iintted.  Some  fatality  appeared 
to  mix.in  all  .affairs  relative  to  Ireland. 
Two  parties  were  constantly  in  a  state  of 
bostilitv,  the  one  claiming  rights  which 
the  other  denied.  He  therefore  feared 
that  the  inquiry,  which  the  noble  earl  was 
to  set  a*going  would  not  be  of  much  use. 
>  The  House  divided  on  the  amendment : 
Contenu  20 :  Not-Contents  50 :  The  com* 
nittee  was  then  appointed. 
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Monday,  May  17. 

.  Paruambntart  Rbform.]  The 
Sheriffs  of  London  presented  a  petition 
from  the  corporation,  praying  for  a  reform 
of  parliament. 

^  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  the  pe- 
tition had  been  csrried  by  a  large  major- 
iMr  in  a  court  which  was  fully  attended. 
The  fact  was,  that  neither  the  freeholders 
of  London  or  Southwark  were  represent- 
ed at  present  in  that  House.  With  the 
present  number  of  members  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  interests  of  their  constituents 
could  be  properly  attended  to. 

Mr,  fF.  iSmi^Asaid,  he  very  well  recol- 
lected having  given  his  feeble  support  to 
the  celebrated  petition  for  parliamentary 
reform  brought  up  in  1792,  and  in  all  he 
had  ever  heard  upon  the  subject,  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present,  he  had  never  heard 
Uie  argumenu  of  the  petition  answered. 
It  was  very  truly  said,  that  the  metropo- 
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any  tolerable  proportion  to  tb«ir  wealtb, 
population,  and  intellect.    The  members 
of  the  city  and  horoagh  could  .not  possi- 
bly know  whom  they  represented.   About 
11,000  persons,  scattered  over  all  parte  of 
the  .country,  elected  the  membera  for  the 
city  of  London,  which  contained  aome  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.    The  possession  of  a 
freehold  in  any  of  the  other  cities  gave  the 
owner  a  vote  for  the  city.    Now,  he  had 
held  a  prettv  considerable  freehold  in  Che 
city  of  London  for  nesirlv  hsJf  a  oenturyr^ 
and  he  had  never  been  allowed  to  vote  for 
the   city.    He   hoped   that  the   Hooae 
would  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  petittoa. 
'  Mr.  T.  Wilson  could  never  promise  his 
support  to  any  measure  of  parlianBentary 
reform  until  brought  forwara  in  a  tangible 
shape,  bjr  way  of  complaint  againat  some 
stated  gnevance  or  abuse* 

Sir  /.  Coffin  thought,  that  the  reform  of 
the  petitioners  began  at  the  wrqng  end. 
They  should  first  reform  themselves* 
.  Lord  J*  RuueU  said,  that  tboii^h  he  had 
not  thought  it  expedient  to  agitate  tb» 
quesUon  this  session,  he  had  not  abandon- 
ed it^  but  intended  early  in  the  next  aea- 
sion,  to  submit  a  motion  upon  the  aub- 
ject ;.  as  he  considered  a  reform  of  parlia* 
ment  equally  necessary  to  the  protectioa 
of  the  people  and  the  security  of  the 
House. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

Law  Merchant  Ambmdicrnt  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Robartson  said,  that  the  monied 
men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  ad- 
vances on  goods,  and  who  were  the  prio- 
pal  jkupporters  of  the  bill,  had  no  reason 
for  introducing  it  into  the  House;  because* 
when  they  mi^e  their  advances*  they  bad 
alwaye  the  means  of  ascerutning  whether 
the  property  which  was  pledged  to  them, 
was  really  vested  in  the  party  pledging  it. 
Foreign  countries  held  out  the  same  secu- 
rity to  Englishmen  sending  their  goods 
thither  for  sale,  as  we,  by  this  bill,  were 
about  to  deprive  foreigners  of  in  England. 
He  would  ask  merchants  whether  they 
would  willingly  consign  goods  to  the  con- 
tinent, if  the  agenU  to  whom  they  were  ' 
consi^ed  were  allowed  to  pawn*them; 
and,  in.  the  event  of.  the  failure  of  those 
agents,  to  be  deprived  of  their  property  ? 
The  bill  was  calculated  to  destroy  the 
warehousiug  trade  of  the  couotiy* 

Mr.  Uumuou  said,  if  he  .thoi^t  the 
bill  injurions  to  tbe.eoouoerce  of  the 
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eoontry*  andto  the  warehousing  sjiieniy 
'  he  oerteinlj  riiould  not  give  it  his  support. 
But  be  vAs  conTinced  it  would  nave 
a  contrary  eftct.  The  question  was 
Tenr  material  as  it  affected  the  cornmer- 
eiailaw  of  the  country,  and  the  commit- 
tee of  the  last  session,  which  had  inquired 
into  this  iiart  of  the  practice  of  our  fo- 
reign commerce,  had  made  a  report  on 
the  subject  whidh  contained  a  great  deal 
of  curious  information.  He  had,  how- 
ever, not  suddenly  formed  a  determina- 
tion on  that  report,  but  had  reserved  to 
himself  to  consider  the  question  during 
the  recess.  If  this  had  been  a  legal  ques- 
tion simply,  or  if  it  bad  been  a  practical 
auestion  of  trade,  he  should  not  have 
eemed  himself  competent  to  the  forming 
a  decided  opinion  on  it.  But  it  was  in 
reality  a  great  question  of  commercial 
pofa'cy,  in  determining  which,  neither  the 
technicalities  of  the  law,  nor  the  details  of 
the  practice  of  trade,  were  of  much  con- 
cern. It  was  certainly  not  to  be  denied, 
that  whatever  oMigatioos  existed  between 
principal  and  agent,  or,  as  it  was  techni- 
cally called,  between  merchant  and  Actor, 
should  be  strictly  observed,  and  that  if 
the  agent  exceeded  the  powers  delegated 
to  him  by  his  principal,  he  should  be  se- 
verely visited ;  but,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  present  bill,  this  was  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  point  at  issue  was,  what  should 
be  done  with  the  third  party  who  advanced 
mcney  on  goods  pawned  to  him  by  the 
a^nt  who  bad  the  possession  and  the  os- 
tensible property  of  them  ?  It  was  quite 
dear  that  an  agent,  to  whom  goods  were 
committed  for  custody,  exceeded  his 
IMtwers  if  he  pawned  or  sold  them,  and 
should  be  punished  for  such  an  abuse  of 
confidence.  But. if  the  possession,  on 
the  part  of  the  agent,  were  accompanied 
by  all  the  symbols  of  property,  it  was  not 
fit  that  a  third  party,  who  had  trusted  to 
those  symbols,  should  su&r.  What  did 
the  principal  do  I  He  selected  his  asent, 
and  entrusted  bim  with  the  power  of  shew- 
ing an  appearance  of  property.  If  he  se- 
leciod  an  unfaithfiil  agent  ^though  it  was 
proper  that  the  agent  should  be  punished 
for  his  infidelity),  was  it  not  also  proper, 
tbit  the  principal,  rather  than  a  tnird 
party,  should  bear  the  consequences  of 
the  sMts  of  the  agents  over  whose  selection 
that  third  party  had  i)o  control  f  It  was 
said,  indeed,  that  the  possession  of  per- 
aooal  eftcts  was  no  evioence  of  propoty, 
cnapt  as  to«goods  said  in  open  market. 
This  mi^ba  suSctent  in  the  early  stages 


of  society,  when  transactions  were  few^' 
open,  and  conclusive.  But  all  business 
was  carried  on  bv  credit.  A  merchant 
who  sent  from  Ireland  to  the  continent  his 
butter  or  his  other  goods,  obtained  an 
advance  immediately  on  his  consignment. • 
It  was  always  in  his  power,  by  the  bill  of 
lading,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  agent,  so 
that  the  agent  really  possessed  no  power 
but  what  the  principal  chose  to  impart  to 
him.  But,  if  the  bill  of  lading  was  of 
such  equivocal  import  as  to  convey  to 
third  parties  the  idea  that  the  absolute 
property  was  vested  in  the  agent,  on  the 
principal  surely  the  loss  should  fall.— If 
the  House  would  take  the  trouble  to  read' 
the  cases  in  the  report  of  t^e  committee, 
it  was  impossible,  be  thought,  to  refuse 
coming  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
One  case  was  as  follows;  a  merchant 
bought  a  qusntity  of  seed  from  another, 
and  requested  the  seller  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main in  his  warehouse.  This  was  cdm- 
plied  with,  and  after  some  time  the  pur* 
chaser  asked  the  person  in  whose  ware- 
house it  was  deposited,  if  he  had  any  ob<^ 
jection  to  advance  2,000/.  on  the  seed  ? 
The  person  so  applied  to,  knowing  that 
the  seed  had  not  changed  bands  since  the 
sale,  and  that  it  was  worth  more  than 
2,000/.  advanced  the  money;  the  pur- 
chaser, ailer  receiving  that  sum,  became 
a  bankrupt :  the'  holder  of  the  seed  was 
about  to  sell  it  to  cover  the  advance,  when' 
a  third  party  stept  in  (a  merchant  at  Ant- 
werp), who  said,  «  the  purchaser  has  been 
acting  as  a  factor  for  me :  he  had  no  power 
to  pledge  the  seed."  The  court  decided 
in  his  favour,  and  the  2,000/.  advanced 
under  such  circumstances,  and  on  the 
faith  of  such  evidence  of  property,  was 
lost.  The  existing  law  bad  been  found  so 
inconvenient,  that  the  courts  had  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  an  exception  in  re- 
spect to  bills  of  exchange  and  Exchequer 
bills  deposited  in  the  hands  of  bankers. 
A  bill  of  lading,  accompanied  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  goods,  was  such  a  symbol 
of  property,  that  a  third  party  dealing 
bona  fide  with  the  possessor  of  the  goods, 
and  having  no  means  of  ascertaining  whe* 
ther  he  was  not  the  owner,  ought  to  be 
legally  protected.  The  agent  was  select- 
ed by  the  owner,  who  had  consequently 
the  means  of  guarding  himself  against 
the  possibility  of  the  document  which  he 
placed  in  the  hsnds  of  the  agent  being 
misapplied ;  while  the  third  party  had  no 
possibility  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
the  agent's  responsibility.    The  owner  of 
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l]w  gooda  bad  the  power  of  seleoling  M 
^ent-^e  had  the. power  of  puDisVog 
him  for  misconduct *^he  bad  the  po^er  of 
rofitraioing  the  negociability  of  the  instru- 
ments with  which  be  was  intrusted.  Was 
it  fair  or  equitable,  therefore,  that  a  third 
party  should  suffer  for  misconduct  of  an 
Hgeot,  against  which  it  was  impossible  for 
that  third  .party  to  provide,  but  which 
might  be  guarded  against  by  the  discre- 
tion of  tbe  owner?  The  hon.  momber 
had  said,  that  tbe  warehousing  ^stem 
would  be  rendered  inefiici^it  if  this  bill 
were  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law-  Now, 
he  was  so  far  from  acquiescing  in  thiaopi- 
QiOD,  tliat  he  thought  the  warehousing 
^stem  would  be  wholly  inoperative,  if, 
while  we  invited  foreigners  to  deposit 
their  goods  in  our  warehouses,  we  at  the 
aame  time  suffered  the  law  of  merchantand 
i^clor  to  remain  on  so  yajzue  and  uncer- 
tain a  foundation,  as  to  a&rd  no  security 
to  the  deposit.  At  a  period,  wbien  im- 
portant changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
commercial  world,  it  was  incumbent  on  ua 
ta  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages 
which  our  wealth  and  position  presented 
to  UP.  Under  the  presept  circumstances 
of  the  country,  and  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing those  commercial  advantages,  he 
thought  it  peculiarly  important  that  the 
bill  should  pass. 

Sir «/.  Netopari  thought  the  House  and 
the  country  were  greatly  indebted  Co  the 
light  hon.  gentleman  for  his  exertious  in 
promoting  the  commercial  interests  of  tbe 
country. 

Mr.  Sykes  said,  that  the  bill  conferred 
no  new  powers,  and  gave  no  new  privilege 
to  the  consignors  of  goods.  The  plain 
state  of  the  case  was  this.  There  was  a 
consignor  who  gave  bis  goods  to  a  con- 
signee, who  sold  them  to  a  third  party  in 
the  market ;  and  that  third  party  became 
responsible  for  any  default  of  the  con- 
signee to  his  employer,  with  whom  he  had 
no  conference  whatever  in  the  businesa. 
Surely  the  loss,  if  any  liability  to  loss  oc^ 
curred  in  consequence  of  the  default  or 
insolvency  of  the  consignee,  ought  to  fall 
on  the  consignor,  who  intrusted  bis  goods 
to  him,  and  not  on  the  third  party,  who 
was  the  mere  purchaser  in  toe  market,' 
and  who  had  paid  for  them  iu  the  way  of 
tilde. 

The  SdicUor  General  also  thought,  that 
tbe  consignor,  who  could  qualify  io  any 
manner  he  thought  proper  his  own  maa^ 
datum,  and  protect  himaelf  from  his  goa« 
lignee,  ought  to  be  reapqnsUe  for  the 
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huyiog  and  paying  fairly  v^  tbe  markeit. 

m,r.  J.  Smith  said,  that  whi^  th^  qatt^ 
tioD  was  first  introduced  it  was  very  Jotri* 
cate;  but  the  right  hon,  gentieaiaii  •pnor 
site  had  obviated  tbe.difficultieis  which  had 
obstructed  hia  compreh^Mioo*  What 
could  be  more  unjust  than  tbe  old  plao— 
which  was,  that  if  a  man  wanted  1(X>  tone 
of  hemp,  and  went  to  a  booker  wboi 
thought  proper  to.aell  for  S8/«  a  ton  i?hat 
he.  was  ordered  bv  his  principal  not  to  «cU 
under  40/.  in  such  a  case  the  9Ue  waa  to 
be  null  and  void ;  and  though  that  bMspi 
wa^  sold  ten  times  over  by  tbe  buyer^atill 
the  misconduct  of  the  origiaal  agent  viti- 
ated, all  the  subsequAn^  aalet,  and  Um  pur- 
chasers might  be  ruined  whilst  dealing,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  fairly  and 
ojienly  in  the  market?  lie  thanked  tb^ 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  a  bill  which  weaft 
to  remedy  so  mukch  ibjusttce. 

The  bill  was  then  committed* 

•  -  « 

War^ 0puav>  Wheat.  BijLh,J  Mr« 
Huskisson  moved  the  seoond  reading  of 
this  bilL 

Mr.  Handle^  aaid,  that  however  bene* 
ficial  this  bill  might  be  to  the  ri^bt  hoa^ 
gentleman's  constituents,  at  I^verpeoi, 
still  he  was  informed  by  competent  judges 
that  its  effect  would  be  very  difierem  oa 
tbe  general  interest  of  the  aericutture  of 
thiscountry ;  sipce  it  would  hmd  outanea* 
couragement  to  foreign  countriea  to  de> 
luge  the  British  market  with  thi^if  conit 
Entertaining  this  opinion,  he  aboMld  mpve 
as  an  amendmeal*  **  that  tbebiU.be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  mootha.** 

Mr.  Denn  Brown  aaid,  that,  coosidedog 
the  particular  intereitsofIrelaiid,te  would 
oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Wdion  said,  he  waa  dispeaed  to 
promote  the  principle  of  the  bill,  if  tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  conaant,  le 
discuss  the  last  clause  first :  he  aliudcd  te 
the  claMse  which  regulated,  thai  (here 
ahould  be  ]9$lba.  of  fiour  for  every  5 
bushela  of  wheat 

Mr.  Hmlasion  aaid,  that  an  ioaiottalKHi 
had  been  thrown  dut  againat  hiM[;rf>^erir 
iag  this  bill  which  he  feU  it  peoaatag)^  in 
the  first  inatance,  to  repal«  Nothk^  cetiU 
be  more  unfounded.  He  newer  bad  jnlao* 
duced,  and  never  would  iolPfli4aoe»a.BEitib 
auce  to  that  Houae-i-and  he  ahould  be  hap 
worthy  of  hia  aiuiatioa  if  he  did  ao— ^t  Iba 
inataqoe  of  hia.conatitoenli^  which  waa  at 
mrlanoe  with  the  intereala  of  lb*  aaapir* 
at  laigiB.    tie.  had.  given  aotino  of.  tUl 
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■eutfrt  bMm  heliarf  lifttid  one  wM 
oo  the  'i^Weol  fmn  anjc  gtrnknan  at  Li- 
verpool. The  history  of  the  bill  wm  Sim* 
fly  this.  Doringtlie  eoorae  of.  thelatt 
wtotefr  rnnmy  repiBetinetiom  had  beea 
■ade  to  hun^  but -not  one  ffon  Liverpool, 
•tating  that  a  conaldeeaUe  qumtkj  of fo** 
reigalour  irai  importin§int»thie  oountryy 
priacipalljr  from  Hambufgb  and  Daatsic, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  ground  and  sent 
ont  in  flour  ta  the  West  Indies^  The 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  tbis 
infomalion  wese  not  at  all  concerned  in 
the  trade  in  com.  Thev  were  West*  India 
merchants;  and,  on  looking  into  the  mat*^ 
ter,  he  found  that  their  representations' 
were  well  founded.  He  ascertained,  by 
a  letter  which  he  received  on  the  9th  of 
March,  that  there  were  then  HfOOO  bar- 
rels  of  flour  in  Liverpool«  and  about  8,000 
baivelsin  London^  which  had  been  recently 
imported  from  Dantitc  and  Hamburgh. 
The  ctrcomstance  whioh  led  to  this  sp^ 
culation  was  the  difficulty  which  occurred 
in  arranging  and  securing  the  supply  of 
flour  from  America,  for  the  British  West- 
India  colonies.  The  subject  being  once 
started,  it  naturaUy  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
large  quantity  of  foreign  wheat,  which 
had  been  for  yeera  looked  up  under  bond 
ki  Me  country,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
m  penahable  stale.  In  the  view  which  he 
took,  be  saw  on  the  one  band,  that  there 
were  colonies  dependent  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain for  their  supply  of  flour,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  allow  seme  portion  of 
that  hwge  British  capiul  to  get  vent 
which  was  looked  up  in  foreign  wheat, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  put 
inte  a  elate  flt  to  be  trans-shipped  for  co- 
lonial use.  As  the  law  stood,  this  foreign 
oom  waa  exportable  as  com,  but  net  as 
flour.  What  was  there  unfahr  in  perasit- 
liag  that  to  be  sent  as  flour,  which  could 
go  as  com  ?-*in  fact,  so  far,  to  make  that 
whieli  was  technically  uaexportable,  le- 
gally esportabli^  Did  the  House  think 
that,  when  such  a  consideration  arose,  it 
was  Air  lo  overlook  the  fiict,  that  fiom 
one  ndUien  am)  a  half  to  two  milliona  of 
Britinb  capital  waa  locked  up  ia  thisvsare* 
heuasd  foreian  com,  and  sonse  of  it  pe» 
rishaUe?  Didooctliepraduciivecapitaiof 
IndividuabeeBstitwtethe  wealth  of  astate ; 
and  ought  it  not  to  have  fair  play  when 
■tichucaae  arose  as  be  had  aMutioned? 
Bwides,  eee  the  extent  ef  rigour  which 
they  wese  inflicting^  if  they  aieied  up  to 
Ibo  law  mmn/onUtf^  ^nd  peemilted  Ais 
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ceira  to  decay  in  sior^  when  a  poilienof 
it  could  get  vent  in  a  foreign  market.  Aft 
the  lavr  stood,  this  corn  must  perish,  in 
alore ;  it  was  not  conwertibie,  when  it  ep« 
proached  putridity,  into  manure,  or  ted 
for  any  kind  of  cattle.  A  remarkable,  in* 
stance  of  that  had  occurred  not  long  age^ 
There  waa  a  calamitous  fire  wkiok  cen* 
aumed  extensive  stores  in  Liverpool  i  in 
the  preperUr  so  destroved,  there  was.  a 
quantity  of  wheat;  still  the  consume^ 
and  deteriorated  particles  were  capable  of 
being  converted  into  manure  and  food  for 
swine,  but  to  no  purpose-^the  law  as  it 
stood  disallowed  that  convertabililv.  AH 
that  he  proposed  to  effect  by  this  \>ill  was 
merely  to  allow  40  much  fordga  wheal  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  granaries  and.oo|Bverti» 
ed  into  flour,  to  meet  the  immediate  celo* 
nial  consumption.  Hetneantnoinierference 
whatever  with  the  corn-laws,  nor  had  he 
the  slightest  intention  of  holding  outanven* 
couragement  to  forei|;n  growers  to  deuge 
this  counUry  with  their  produce.-  WiUi  rcK 
spect  to  the  ouantlty  of  flour  which  was 
made  from  the  bushel  of  corn,  he.  had 
yielded  to  the  auggeetion  of  the  boo. 
member  for  Cumberland,  that  the  banrel 
of  flour  should  be  six  bushels,  and  not  five^ 
this  was  to  meet  the  oonditioni  of  the  eld 
com  which  was  gradually  declkying.  It 
was  very  singular  that  this  alarm  should 
have  beea  suddenly  created  about  the  efS- 
fect  of  this  bill  upon  the  hom»-markelv 
when  merely  seme  bran  could  alone  find 
its  way  there  from  the  operation  of  his 
hill.  A  month  ago,  the  very  same  gentle^ 
man  entertained  no  appn^niian  Isom 
opening  the  ports,  and  letting  the  com  il^ 
self  out  of  the  warehouses.  Respectimr 
the  general  markets,  who  could,  in  this 
montn  of  May,  aatidpale  what  would  faf 
the  state  of  the  coming  harvest  ?  The 
present  average  price  of  corn  waa  fl6r. 
[cries  of  «'no'^and  of  <<6as.*'].  He  would 
repeat,  the  price  waaaa  he  had  quoted  if, 
fmm  the  average  aoade  up  yeiterd^  of 
the  last  week*s  salea.  Were  ihoj  ouite 
confident,  that  between  this  time  and  th^ 
15th  of  August,  the  average  might  wot 
rise  to  70r.  {  and  then  Uiey  would  have 
the  merket  open,  and  on  the  eve  of  their 
owa  harvest  market,  to  440,000  qnartets 
of  foreign  com  ?  Why,  then,  all  tbis  bujf- 
bear  about  the  ope«allou.ef  the  pfeaorti 
bill,  udiich  waa  ainiidy  and  atriptly  what  he 
had  aialed  it  to  be.  Could  she  landed  sta- 
tareat  be  raasooahly  afioaidof  ^eiitt  ii^up- 
ed  by  such  a  further  supply  as  wouftoome 
Into  thmooontryy by k bift that madseets 
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once  imported  intoit,  exportable  frdm  it  i 
By  acceding  to  hia  meaaure,  tiie  country 
gentlemen  would  be  at  once  cdfbaalting 
their  owa  interest  and  giving  a  freah  ati- 
moliis  to  native  industry.  The  tubs,  hoops 
ftc.  in  which  flour  came  from  Dantzic, 
were  formed  in  that  country,  and  gave 
employment  to  a  vast  number  of  industri- 
ous mechanics.  If  we  allowed  foreign 
com  to  be  ground  in  this  country,  and 
afterwards  exported  from  it,  the  tubs 
which  contained  it  must  be  formed  of 
staves  taken  from  the  demesnes  of  £ng« 
lish  gentlemen  and  wrought  into  shape 
by  the  industry  of  their  tenantry.  He  did 
not  see  any  reason  why,  with  our  exten- 
aive  colonial  connexion,  we  should  not 
appropriate  to  ourselves  that  trade  which 
was  at  present  carried  on  lucratively  by 
foreigners,  and  in  which  he  had  no  doubt 
we  should  soon  acquire  that  superiority 
over  them  which  we  were  now  enjoying 
in  every  other  branch  of  commerce.  But 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  asked  him, 
•*  What  securitjT  was  there  that  this  flour 
would  not  get  into  home  consumption  i** 
He  would  rei^y  to  this  question  by  asking 
them  another — **  What  security  had  they, 
that  Dantaic  flour,  or  that  bonded  wheat 
did  not  at  this  moment  get  into  the  home 
market  ?*'  The  only  security  which  they 
had  was  the  vigilance  of  the  officers ;  and 
be  left  it  to  the  House*  to  decide,  whether 
It  was  likely  to  be  increased  or  diminidied 
by  the  regulations  which  he  was  now  pro- 
posing. He  was  surprised  that  gentlemen 
should  be  so  much  alarmed  as  to  the  effects 
of  this  bill.  For  hisown  part,  he  considered 
it  to  be  of  importance  only  as  a  commer- 
cial measure,  and  was  almost  ashamed  of 
having  said  so  much  to  prove^  that  it  was 
perfectly  unimportant{to  the  landed  inter- 
est.' 

Mr.  Leilie  Fortter  agreed  with  his  ri^ht 
hon.  friend,  as  to  the  principle  of  this  bill, 
but  was  obliged  to  differ  from  him  in  some 
of  its  details.  He  was  therefore  in  some 
difficulty  as  to  the  course  which  he  should 
pursue.  He  did  not  like  to  oppose  the 
second  readinff;  but  he  had  certsm  objec- 
tions to  it,  which  he  must  press  if  they 
were  not  obviated  in  the  committee.  He 
wished,  at  any  rate,  that  this  new  trade 
should  be  founded  upon  correct  principles ; 
bccaoae  he  conaideKd  it  to  be  one  which 
in  time  of  plenty,  could  be  productive  of 
.DO  harm,  and  which  .in  time  of  dearth 
might  be  productive  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vaotaga. 

Mil  HuMuoH  observed^  that  he  tntend- 
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ed  tp  confine  the  4»peniitioo'of  hiabUto 
the  com  that  was  bonded  pr«viottsky  to 
the  last  act. 

Sir  £.  KnakhbM  said,  he  waa  not  dia. 
posed,  when  prices  were  rising,  to  with* 
hold  a  liberal  reKef  to  the  meroantile 
body,  whose  capital  waa  employed  in  the 
warehoused  wlieat.  Under  these  vieans, 
he  should  recommend  his  hoo.  friend  to 
withdraw  hi^  amendment. 

Sir  J.  StfMgite'said,  that  after  the. dear 
statement  of  we  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
had  no  wish  to  oppose  a  measure  which, 
without  injuring  the  agricultural  inlcreat, 
was  to  afibrd  relief  to  another  great  class 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Lockhart  expressed  hiadetermioa* 
tion  to  oppose  any  effi>rt  to  disturb  the 
corn-laws.  It  hsd  been  said— >wby  not 
relieve  so  much  British  capital  now  locked 
up  by  the  operation  of  the  present  laws  I 
Who  could  say  it  was  British  I  Was  it  act 
likely  to  be  foreign  capital  i  It  was  his 
conviction,  that  the  present  bHlf  if  aufier- 
ed  to  pass,  would  deteriorate  oonaiderably 
the  aecurity  of  the  land  proprietor  and 
cultivator,  and  destroy  altogether  thw 
dependence  on  any  future  leglslaUve  pfo« 
tectioh. 

Colonel  WodokoHte  said,  he  should  not 
give  any  opposition  to  the  present  mea- 
sure; but,  with  reference  to  the  whole 
Question  of  the  corn-laws,  he  trusted  the 
[ouse  wouldyezercise  the  greatest  cautioo, 
and  that  it  would  not,  from  any  quarter, 
take  opinions  upon  trust ;  as  he  believed 
there  was  no  question  on  which  opinions, 
most  confidently  advanced,  were  ao  erro* 
neous  as  on  that  of  the  com4awa, 

Mr.  Cripp$  observed,  that,  from  the 
firat  moment  the  foreign  corn  was  intro- 
duced,  he  was  convinced  the  sooner  it  waa 
got  rid  of  the  better  for  the  agricidturisU 
The  tSkct  of  ita  remaining  undisposed  of 
was,  to  produce  great  fluctuationa  in  the 
price  of  home  wheat.  • 

Colonel  Wood  thought  the  bill  ought 
to  be  postponed  until  they  knew  the  con- 
dition of  the  next  harveat.  Though  'the 
price  of  com  was  higher  at  preaenttban 
It  had  been  for  some  ttme  past,  the  capital 
of  the  British  farmer  waa  still  in  a  very 
poor  condition ;  and  ,no  measure  waa  ao 
calculated  to  deteriorate  it  still  mese^  aa 
breaking  down  the  present  system  of  our 
com*laws. 

'  Mr.  HuMuon  begged  to  ear*  thai  ha 
had  not.  stated  an  v  inteation  on  hia  part  to 
change  the oomJalrab  All  that  no. had 
observed  oo-*the  general  q< 
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thfti  be  dJMmprottd  of  that  pArt  of  their 
operfttum  which  opened  and  that  the  porta 
bV  strikiog  aTerages,  where  the  Iractioaal 
•hilling  made  the  alteration*  Such  a  syt- 
tem  mnsty  from  its  Tory  opetationy  lead  to 
a  conatant  fluctuation  of  prices. 

Lord  AUhorp  viewed  the  present  mea- 
aure  as  one  of  perfect  indifiereoco'  to  the 
agricultural  interest  The  measure  would 
not  borne  into  operation  until  the  15th  of 
Aoffust ;  and  if  it  should  then  appear  that 
the  nanrest  was  not  likely  to  be  a  good  one^ 
the  bonded  wheat  would  of  necessity  be 
thrown  into  the  mass  of  foreign  com  chat 
woold,  on  the  opening  of  the  ports,  be  in- 
troduced. As  to  the  general  question  of 
the  oorn«lawB,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  tlie 
present  ajstem  of  averages  led  to  the  fluo- 
tuatioBs  of  price— Kine  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  could  a&ct  agriculture. 

Mr.  Br^^hi  said,  that  the  bill  had  for  its 
object  to  allow  British  merchants  to  turn 
a  large  capital  to  some  purpose.  He  was 
sorry  the  right  bon.  gentleman  had  given 
way  on  the  larger  and  smaller  number  of 
bushels.  But  he  yet  hoped  to  see  this 
country  the  great  granary  of  Europe,  im- 
porting the  wheat  of  all  other  nations,  and 
exporting  it  to  other  countries,  accoriding 
to  their  respective  wants. 

Sit  J.  Newport  said,  that  with  the  mo- 
dificatiooa  of  the  measure,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  eorn-lawa  were  not 
to  be  altered,  until  the  public  mind  was 
more  prepmed  for  such  a  change,  he  should 
not  oppose  the  bill. 

.  Mr.  Syha  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  plan,  so  far  aa  it  went :  but  waa  of 
opinion,  .that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He  trusted,  however,  that,  at  some  future 
period,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be 
prepared  to  carry  it  to  a  further  extent- 
Sir  F.  .Bnrdeii  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
bon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
and  thought  that  the  ciiuntry  gentlemen 
took  a  very  wrong  view  of  their  own  in* 
tarast,  in  supporting  the  system*  of  the 
cora-lawa.  The  psesent,  however,  was 
apt  the  occasion  for  entering  into  .the 
large  question.  When  that  occaaion  did 
arise*  be  should  certainly  avail  himself- of 
it  to  point  out  the  errors  of  their  nreaent 
policy.  If  any  one  trade  required  more 
than  another  to  be  entirely  free,  it  was 
that  very  trade  of  com.-  The  more  food 
was  brought  into  the  country,  the  better 
waa  it  for  .our  manufiwCiiilSBs*  To  aug« 
■seat  the  4|naiitity.o£f»od  waa  to  incvaase 
the  eoeigiiea  and  to  pmBote  the  Jndustqr 
mt  the  caantcy*.  sam  by  thai  mauDs  to 


create  a  greater  demand  for  the  agricul- 
tural produce,  .  Some  gentlemen  had  ob> 
jected  to  the  present  measure  as  tamperii^ 
with  the  corn- laws ;  but,  the  whole  system 
of  the  corn-laws  was  itaelf  a. tampering 
one.  His  own  objection  to  the  present 
measure  was,  that  it  was  too  trifling— that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough ;  for  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  principle  of  free  trade* 
it  was  as  applicable  to  corn  as  to  any.  other 
commodity.  But,  when  they  talked  of 
free  trade,  he  would  ask  what  trade  in  this 
country  was  free  ?  The  government,  it 
would  appear,  stood  in  awe  of  some  igno- 
rant prejudice,  and  upon  that  account 
were  unwilling  to  pusa  the  experiment 
further;  but,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  there 
was  more  of  that  prejudice  within  the 
walls  of  that  House,  than  any  where  else 
[hear,  hear  I].  In  fact,  the  fiiult  of  the 
measure  was,  that  it.  did  not  interfere 
enough  with  the  corn-laws.  He  would 
vote  for  it,  however,  trifling  as  it  was ; 
and  when  the  proper  time  arrived,  he 
would  undertake  to  shew,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the 
landed  proprietor  were  one  and  the  same; 
and  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  one 
could  prosper  in  the  depression  of  the 
other ;  and  that  it  waa  only  by  acting  for 
their  combined  advantage,  that  they  codd 
arrive  at  any  useful  policy. .  He  hoped 
that  some  permanent .  meastire  would  be 
established  at  last,  instead  of  changing 
from  day  to  day,  as  they  had  been  doing 
with  respect  to  this  question,  for  such  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  Handley  then  withdrew  hia  amend- 
ment, and  the  bill  was  committed. 

Maainb  IiiauRAiffCB  BiLL.1  Mr.  AU 
derman  Tftompioa.  hoped,  that  Mr.  Buxton 
would  consent  to  postpone  hb  motion  oo 
this  subject  at  that  late  hour. 

Mr.  F.  Button  said,  he  had  no  objeo* 
tiontobring  fa  the  bill  then,  and  dis- 
cuss the  measure  on  the  second  reading; 
but  he  would  be  guided  by  the  opinion 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GrtnftU  objected  to  the  hill,  aa 
having  for  its  obiect  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  individuals,  without  giving  theni 
anycompensation. 

The  House  then  calling  on  Mr«.Qaxtflo 
to  go  on, 

Mr.  Foawtt  BuMan  said,  he  would 
shortly.describe to  the. Bouse  what  the 
nature  of  the  bill  was ;  but,  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  felt  it  necessary  to  ataU  what 
the  law  wa%  aa.it  mm  existed.    At  pre* 
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wmiii  an  kiJKvMhial  who  whbed  to  inMM  i 
veMe)  oouM  not  go  whore  he  pletiod  M 
oiect  that  insomnoev  but  was  redoced  by 
the  law  to  apply  to  one  of  two  chartered 
eofflpaniet.  Now,  he  would  ask  hit  hon. 
IHend,  what^ood  reaaon  could  be  adduced 
In  support  of  this  restriction  ?  WbaiC  good 
reason  coiskt  foe  given  for  oonf  ning  insu* 
raace^  to  one  of  twoohar^^redcompanieif 
or  to  certtua  individuals  at  Lloyd's? 
While  eterr  other  species  of  trade  was 
eoiidocted  -  by  irms,  what  reaaon,  he  de- 
aaanuM;  could  be  advanced  for  crippling 
MMrtne  insunineee  by  this  restriction? 
[Hear,]  A  man  might  insure  his  life  or 
MirhDose  whehsver  he  pleased— a  man 
■ligbt  httute  Ma  ship,  while  boildhig,  or 
wIteD  HI  port,  wherster  he  thought  fit— 
but^  when  she  proceeded  to  sea,  when  the 
mk  was  gi<eate6t,  then,  and  then  only,  he 
was  ctonipelled  to  se^  that  insurance 
whiah  nerbapahe  considered  the  least  eli« 
gifolo.  In  many  inttanwt  this  system  was 
pi^dootive  of  very  great  intonvealenca 
and  expense.  -For  instance,  if  a  nverchant 
aeaidiagat  Hull  wished  to  insure  a  vaUia* 
bio  eargOf  he  inast  ^vst  apply  to  his  agent 
in  London.  That  wias'-aiiended  whh  con- 
siderabie  expenae.  That  agent  applied  to 
an  insoranee-bW»ker ;  which  was  also  at* 
Maded  with  Considerable  expense.  It 
waa  proved,  be^O  a  cottnUime^  of  the 
Hoaae  of  Commons,  on  this  aubjeot)  which 
aat  in  1810,  that  the  charges  to  which  he 
had  ailodbed,  amounied  io96  par  cent  on 
the  sum  paid  for  inauiBnce.  The  Inaui^ 
ance-broker  finally  resorted  to  Lloyd's 
eoflbe^houte.  If  he  succeeded  in  getting 
the  policy,  it  was  underwritten  by  Ifivo- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  persons.  In  the 
eVOnt  of  the  vessera  being  lost,  the  owner 
came  upon  the  insurers.  Some  of  them, 
however,  were  perhaps  dead ;  and  he  had 
to  employ  an4ittorneyand  proceed  against 
ihoir  representative.  Some  of  them  had 
perhapa  become  bankrupts ;  and  he  had 
again  to  employ  an  attorney  and  proceed 
against  their  assignees*  Some  of  them 
were  perhaps  litigious,  and  once  more  he 
bad  to  employ  an  attorney,  for  the  pur^ 
Mc  of  carrying  di  an  expensive  iawsuit. 
Finally,  he  reoeived  only  a  dividend  upon 
his  undoubted  right.  Under  the  present 
ajfstem,  then,  the  nierchant  had  to  contend 
against  lawyers'  charges,  agents'  chargee, 
and  brokarsVchargea :  whereaa^  if  there- 
atrictioawefe  removed,  all|tbia  expenao  and 
inoonvemenoe  would  bo  penoved  with  it. 
[hear 3*  Surely  tba  removal  of  such  ovili 
woidd  be  a  natter  of  ^eat  wiiioaal  beaa- 
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fit.  If  the  HaH  or  Liverpoal  or  Bristol 
aserehania  were  allowed  to  Hsifb  eompa<' 
aiea  for  the  purpose  of  Inauraiiee,  they 
would^  in  the  orsnt  of  a  veasel  being  lost, 
be  raKevod  fifitm  those  great  lagml  dMIii' 
culties,  and  that  weigtit  of  ekpcnae,  to 
wliich  a  anan  was  neoessaiily  exposed, 
when  ha  had  to  aettle  an  aacouat  with  ex* 
eeutora  or  assignees*  Ho  knaav  that  a 
company  might  fhil  as  well  ashidMdaals; 
but  he  Mt  mat  it  was  aH  odearreaee  Har 
leas  likely  to  take  piece,  If  it  were  ne^ 
cessary,  he  could  oataMish  by  lihe«liearast 
evidence,  every  one  wf  the  iffleulileft  be 
had  deserlbad-*-evefjr  one  of  tife  positions 
he  had  laid  down  t  and  be  was  quite  aute, 
that,  by  getting  rid  of  #elays  aad  li^^ion 
«-by  getting  rid  of  tagents*  alMrgoa  and  of 
law  expenses,  they  wouM  open  a  new 
and  extensive  field  for  eommeiioe  in  tibia 
country  {|hear]. — ^There  was  one  ether 
point  which  he  wished  to  preai  on  the 
House  at  this  momeiit ;  aam^y,  thai  the 
effect  of  this  meaauiiB  UKoald  be,  to  bring 
into  thia  country  a  vast  number  offore^n 
insurances.  There  were  at  priasent  soono 
foreign  msurancet  ei^ted  la  this  country, 
but  not  nearly  so  many  as  wouM  -be  effiM^ced 
if  the  fostriotion  were  removei*  The 
great  mercantile  heasea  tn  ISs^ghiud  were 
perfectly  well  iKnown  on  the  conVinent ; 
but  that  waa  not  the  case  with  those  per* 
aona  by  whom  the  insuranoe  butiiieaft  wat 
carried  on ;  and  the  foreign  merehMit*  af 
ooorae,  did  not  Hko  to  trust  to  tiie  respon* 
sibility  of  twenty  or  thirty  iniUviduala,  who 
were  not  known  t  but  it  would  be  an  in- 
duoeasent  for  htm  tobring  his  policy  here, 
if  he  were  assured  of  the  respeclttibHUty  of 
the  security  ofibredr  His  honourable 
firieod  had  said,  that  there  wereehartered 
companies,  and  that  they  poasessed  Hehta 
for  which  they  had  paid,  aad  of  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  deprived.  Now,  he 
would  atate  to  the  House  how  those  cbai^ 
tors  had  been  obtained.  In  17^  the 
civil  Hat  was  considerably  in  arrear,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  a  supply  of  mo«. 
ney.  The  minister  of  that  day  found  it 
impossible  to  tax  the  country  fimhar; 
and,  in  this  state  of  thmgs,  the  oompaniea 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made  came 
forward  with  an  oAr  of  600,OOOL,  aad,  lit 
oonsequenoe,  obtained  those  ohartem*  He 
roost  obaervo  diat,^  in  the  fint  place,  tbw 
obiaiaed  then  tuider  folse  preaeaeea.  It 
waa  atated  iathopreaasUe  of  the  bill,  that 
theae  companiaa  wvlo  oeceatar^  to  pro- 
mote the  trada  4if  te  aoantry^  and  thai 
tharafose  pariiament  gnrnte^ttwa^ciatab 
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immonities.  Now,  it  would  be  seen  that 
they  had  not  promoted*  bat  that  they  had 
iojuredy  the  trade  of  the  country.  His 
hon.  friend  laidy  they  had  a  right  to  hold 
those  privilegety  because  they  bad  bought 
their  charters.  How  stood  the  fact? 
They  had  agreed  to  pay  800,000/.  a-piece, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  if,  in  the  course  of 
thirty.^ooe  years,  notice  to  that  effect  was 

Shren,  those  chapters  might  be  revoked,  on 
le  money  being  paid  by  the  country ; 
but  that  if  they  cootinued  beyond  thirty- 
one  years,  the  money  was  not  to  be  re« 
funded.  He  demanded,  whether  those 
companies  had  enjoyed  their  stipulated 
thirty^one  years  ?  They  had  enjoyed 
their  privileges  for  104  years  [hear]. 
The  next  question  was,  had  they  paid  the 
amount  bargained  for  ?  No ;  they  had 
not.  They  had  paid  only  11 1,000/.  instead 
of  800,000/.  a-piece.  Having,  therefore, 
only  paid  one-third  of  what  they  coven- 
anted for,  and  having  enjoyed  their  pri* 
vileges  for  more  than  three  times  the 
length  of  the  period  mentioned,  he  did  npt 
think  they  had  quite  so  strong  a  claim,  as 
his  hon.  friend  seemed  to  suppose.  He 
really  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what 

S rounds  his  motion  could  be  resisted  ; 
le  obiect  of  his  proposed  bill  being  to 
give  advantages  or  facilities,  not  to  any 
particular  individual,  but  to  the  whole 
trade  of  the  kingdom.  He  would  not  de* 
tain  the  Hoiye  longer  on.  the  present  oc* 
casion,  but  merely  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  abtU,  «*to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  6 
Geo.  UL  c«  18,  as  restrains  any  other  Cor- 
porations than  those  in  the  Act  named,  and 
any  Societies  or  Partnerships,  from  effect- 
ing Marine  AssuranceSfand  lendmg  money 
on  Bottomry.'* 

Mr.  PImmmer  said,  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  observed,  that  the  privileges  i^ranted 
to  those  companies  were  confined  to  thir^ 
ty-one  years,  and  that  ihey  were  then 
liable  to  be  revoked.  But  he  believed 
the  fact  waa,  that  the  granta  were  in  per* 
petual  succession,  and  subject  to  redemp* 
lion  •  They  could  not  be  interfered  with, 
jnaless  the  Kia|(,  in  oouncil,  notified  that 
some  inconvenience  arose  from  them.  In 
thai  case,  the  grants  misht  be  redeemed  ; 
but  it  was  provided,  in  that  event,  that  no 
aimilar  privilege  diould  be  given  to  any 
other  party*  The  hon.  gentleman  waa 
also  in  error  with  respect  to  the  sum  of 
raoQ^y  advanced.  Those  two  cooipanies 
had  raid  the  large  sum  of  150i000/.  each, 
whi^iwasall  that  waa  required.  They 
were  originally  asked  for  800»OQO/.  each ; 


but,  by  the.  act  of  the  government,-  the 
reat  waa  remitted*  Unless  it  was  shown 
that  these  charters  were  injurious  to  the 
commerce  of  the  kinsdom,  there  was  no 
ground  for  taking  them  away.  To  re* 
move  them  would  be,  in  fact,  to  interfere 
with  private  rights.  It  was  stated,  thai 
parties  wishing  to  effisct  insurances  were 
not  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
But,  what  bald  consequences  had  resulted 
from  this  ?  Was  it  not  perfectly  easy  to 
effect  insimmces  either  at  Lloyd's  conse- 
house,  or  at  the  office  of  those  companies  ? 
Such  a  measure  as  that  now  proposed 
would  destroy  Lloyd*s  coffee-house.  Ha 
believed  insurances  were  eflBected  there  at 
a  much  lower  rate  than  at  any  other  place, 
and  that  those  who  went  there  ibund  ample 
accommodation  for  every  species  of  iosu« 
ranoe.  It  was  not  now  a  question,  whe^ 
ther  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  grant  thoso^ 
charters  originally.  They  w^e  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  they  could  not,  without  injus- 
tice, be  abrogated,  unless  it  was  shown 
that  they  operated  prejudicially  to  the 
commerce  ot  the  country.  Other  compa- 
nies, such  as.  the  Bank,  and  the  £ast« 
India  company,  had  also  paid  for  their 
privileges ;  but  the  two  insurance  compa- 
nies stood  in  a  yery  diflbrent  situation,  and 
could  not,  consistently  with  justice,  be 
meddled  with.  Until  a  proper  case  waa 
made  out  against  them,  he  hoped  the  joa- 
tice  of;  die  Hou^  would  interpose  to  pre- 
vent this  measure  from  being  carried  into 
effect- 
Mr.  Alderman  namptonBtidt  that  the 
hon.  mover  had  complained  that  both  al 
these  insurance  offioes,  and  at  Lloyd's 
great  difficulty  existed  in  effiscting  insu- 
rances, and  in  recovering  the  sums 
underwritten.  But  from  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  that  House  in  1810,  it  ap- 
peared, that  no  less  than  681,800/.  waa 
insured  on  one  ship  at  Lloyd's  coSiBe- 
house,  and  that,  too,  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  The  number  of  persons  at  Lloyd'a 
who  were  connected  with  marioe  insuran* 
ces  was  no  fewer  than  1,500;  and  he 
believed  the  amount  of  property  insured 
there  was  not  lem  thaa*  200,000^000^ 
They  had  agents  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  from  whom  they  received  important 
coRMDercial  intelligence  which  they  pub- 
lished freely  to  alL  Now,  if  the  business 
of  insurance  were  thrown  into  the  handa 
of  a  few  corporate  bodies,  would  it  not  be 
their  object  to  get  the  largest  premium 
possible :  and  in  pursuance  of  that  object 
would  th^y  not  endeavour  to  Qonceai  all 
SD 
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ibfbrmation  ?  The  tociirity  would  rrol  be 
to  good  aft  at  pretetit ;  9iate  each  ahdfo- 
holder  would  only  be  tesponsiblo  foi*  the 
attoant  of  hia  sab9cr^>tion.  If  there  were 
a  petition  from  the  merohants  af  Londoa 
in  flivour  of  sath  k  Mteaainre*  that  wotM 
Be  ftome  reason  fbt*  iatroducin^  it;  but* 
that  not  being  ffte  ease,  the  Measure  beittg 
Hncatted  for,  and  out  which  was  likely  ro 
he  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
aountry,  ho  should  eertainlT  resist  it* 

Mr.  /AtjiUmoa  ejkpressed  his  regret  that 
Che  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the 
absence  of  theohanc^llor  of  the  Exchequer, 
irhoy  although  his  opinion  was  on  record 
respecting  tiie  monoply  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  charteted  eompaniesy  yet  ought 
to  have  an  oppoHunity  of  hearing  all  that 
could  be  said  by  the  opponents  of  the 
pleasure.    The  cbartered  companies  in 
question  must  have  been  (bunded  on  tiiis 
principle-'-that  il  was  deatrable  to  give 
the  public  a  greater  security  by  the  incorw 
|»oration  of  6oinpanieS|  than  they  could 
*njoy  by  the  coaduct  of  the  business  of 
marine  insuranot   by  individuals.    The 
first  question  therefore  tms,  whether  this 
main  purpose  had  been  answered  ^  What 
piroportion    of  the  buahteas    had   these 
lottipaniea  monopeliaed  ?  It  appeared  by 
the  report  of  the  cottfminee  of  I8K),  that 
of  the  whole  butiaeto  of  mariiie  ftisuranoo, 
tliejr  carried  on  only  fear  parte  in  a  hun- 
drei.    k  thus  appeared,  fhot  not   only 
iritoty-six  out  of  one  hundred  wefe  de* 
prived  of  that  better  security  whioh  the 
eharlet  conteidfplMed,  but  were  deprived 
bi  tha  ordinary  socotity  whioh  ther  would 
have  enjoyed)  If  4ko  farcers  had  oever 
efttsled^^beoimse,  la  that  dase,  the  ima- 
ter^  would  have  had  tihe  higher  security 
of  partoershiMaad  joint^stock  companies. 
The  result  therefbre  waa^  thae,  although 
tb^t  out  of  oAe  hondred  had  the  higher 
aecurify  of  a  oorpbration;  nttiety-six  out 
of  6oe  hundred  Were  In  a  much  worse 
feiati¥e  situation  than  they  would  oihev- 
wise  have  been*    The  atfvantsga  bettig  so 
smaH,  and  the  diaadvaatag^  ao  great,  it 
oeftaitily  was  competent  so  the  legishitaf« 
to  inquire  by  what  mode  a  correction  of 
Hbe  ineoatoaienea  might  be  eieeted.  The 
hw  by  whieh  the  otmrten  wore  granted) 
apecified)  that  If  withki  thirty^one  yeam 
ifler  the  lecorporatiott  of  the  two  eoa« 

S antes  it  should  bo  thought  daalrable  to 
issoWe  theta,  two  yeara  notldo  ahoidd  ha 
given  of  aueh  a  deterwiinatioft)  mad  tbay 
should  be  repaii  the  sum  they  had  ad- 
vsneed)  aassely)  ISK^WH*  eacsb:  after 
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which  riieir  eharfein  should  eeas 
diteniBioe«  lund  never  be  revived.    The 
law  further  declaored)  that  if  at  any  time 
after  the  tbirty-'one  years*  the  charters 
ahovld  be  considered  iniarioua  to  ttie  pu^ 
fie  interests,  they  riioald  then  Ise  subject 
to  be  terminated)  without  any  such  pay« 
aseot.    It  was  evident)  tbeiefore)  that  the 
companies  had,  at  preaent,  no  ehiim  for 
remuneration ;  and  the  only  question  was^ 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  potiey,  and 
with  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  ceatinoe 
their  charters*    There  were  four  nsodee 
in  which  all  cooMnercial  bumesa  nnglit 
be  conducted ;  by  corporation)  by  partner- 
ships, by  joinl-stock  companies,  or  by 
individuals.    Now,  why  was  it  that  the 
business  of  marine  insurance   could  be 
carried  on  advantageoudy  only  by  the 
two  extremes  of  these  modes  ?  A  man 
applying  to  a  respectable,  firm  to  insure 
his  ship  or  cargO)  would  be  told,  ««we 
cannot  insure  you  cdteotively  and  as  a 
partnership,  but  you  may  apply  to  any  one 
of  us   individually    for    that  purpose.^ 
Where  was  tlwe  wisdom  of  such  a  regula* 
tion  ?  He  had  the  greatest  re»neci  for  the 
gentlemen  at  Lloyd^s  { they  bad  always 
exhibited  the  moat  hoifoorabte  conduct, 
atid  under  circumstances  of  considerable 
difficulty  bad  proved  the  character  and 
resources  of  tnis  coeaftry)  ia  m  manner 
highly  creditable  to  themaalrea)  and  be» 
neficial  to  the  public.    But,  the  qeesUoa 
waS)  whotber  the  inienrsis  of  the  public 
Ought  not  to  be  altendedto  m  the  arnsi^e- 
laeot  under  consideration?  It  was  said 
that    that   arrangeaient    would    deatroy 
Lloyd's    coiFeeHhouso,    Unqeestioaably, 
the  public  would  go  wherever  they  couJd 
get  their  business  done  in  -the  host  aeil 
cheapest  manner.    And  why,  be  begsed 
to  asK,  ought  they  not  ao  be  permiiied  to 
do  BO  ?    All  that  be  said  wfls-4cl  the 
pasties  interested  suit  their  own  conveni* 
ence  and  wishes.    If,  as  he  conceived) 
they  woold  prefhr  insuring  with  corpora- 
tions to  insuring  with  individuals)  Shea 
the  two  corporatronls,  raspeotiog  which  so 
much  jealousy  had  been  expressed,  would 
still  be  likely  to  tranaaot,  an  at  present) 
four  parts  in  the  hvndrad  of  the  business 
done,  aMieugh  they  wavhl  lose  their  es- 
clusive  privilegea;   Ksr,   akhoagh  ffioaa 
privileeea    would    be    lerashialad)   the 
geDorri  eberiar  wooU  reasalb.    And,  with 
reapeci    to  jaiaa-atslck   eoupanies)   ha 
begged  leave  to  awy ,  that  anaioaa  aa  ha 
waa  for  ftihr  conpotttfoii  on  this,-aa  well  as 
on  all  ochar  coauaeMial   auhjaeis^   he 
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ihould  «tt  be  dispoaod  to  grant  to  these 
oMipenieB  exemption  from  befog  sued 
ittdividuelly   for  the    obligations   which 
they  might  contract.    In  his  opinion,  bis 
hon.  friend  had  taken  a  right  course  in 
bruiging  the  aaatter  before  parliament.   It 
was  not  necessary  for  any  persons  de- 
airous  of  tlie  proposed  aUerationi  to  apply 
to  the  Crown,  with  regard  to  the  charter. 
That  charter  wodd  remain  the    same, 
with  the  exception  of  this  single  change. 
Mr.  QrenfM  observed,  that  he  did  not 
aland  there  to  jaatify  tiie  system  on  which 
aoch  charters  had  been  granted.    He  was 
a  friend  to  liberal  principles,  hot  he  stood 
there  on  the  faith  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
The  two  corporations  in  Question  bsd 
paid  larse  sums  of  money  for  privileges, 
of  which,  he  contended,  they  could  not 
be  deprived,  unless  by  the  Idng  ip  oounoil. 
This  was  the  fourth  attempt  which,  since 
his  experience  in  parliament,  had  been 
made,  and  which  he  to-usted  would  fail,  as 
all  the  previous  attempts  had  failed.    In 
1806,    the   Globe    Insurance    companv 
brought  in  a  bill  upon  the  subject,  which 
however  was  thrown  out.    In  1810,  his 
ban.  friend,  the  mendber  for  Tauntoa,  had 
introduced  another  bill  on  the  subject 
which  bad  also  been  thrown  out.    In  coo* 
aequence  of  che  report  of  a  seleet  com- 
raittee,  in  181 1,  a  third  bill  had  been 
introduced ;  and  what  was  its  fiite  i  He 
(Mr.  G.)  had  successfiilly  moved  its  re* 
jection;  and    in  thst   effort   had   been 
seconded  by  Mr.  Perceval,  then  chancellor 
of  the  Excbeqner,  by  sir  V.  Gibhs,  then 
attorney-general,  aail  by  air  T.  Piumer, 
then  aolicitor-general,  on  the  ground  that 
the  privy  council,  and  not  parliament,  was 
the  place  to  which  application  ought  to 
have  been  made.    In  181S,  when  the  same 
parties  brought  the  subject  before  the 
privy  council,  lord  EUenborougfa  took  so 
unfavourable  a  view  of  tbmr  case,  that 
they  did  not  venture  to  persevere;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  no  stir  bad 
been  made   with  respect   to  it.    Now, 
under  those  ctrcumstaaces  it  was,  that 
the  poesent  bill  was  brought  befons  the 
House.    For  htoisel^  he  Imd  never  com* 
promiaed  his  principles  upon  any  question ; 
and   therefore  be   felt  himseH  bound  to 
eppoM  a  decided  negative  to  the  motion. 
Dr.  LuthingUm  said,  that  according  to 
te  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  hon.  mem* 
ber.  the  question  under  consideration  was 
Me  not  to  be  decided  by  the  House  of 
CommoBs,  but  to   be   referred   to   his 
Mges^s  privy  couacil.    He  would  caH 


their  attention  to  the  anmner  in  which 
tlie  bill,  chartering  those  two  companies, 
had  bean  framed  i04r  ^eara  ago^  In  the 
pream5le  of  that  bill  it  was  stated,  that 
*'  whereas  several  individuals  had  failed, 
&c.,  it  was  desirable  that  iuch  oompaniea 
should  be  formed,"  &c.  Now,  if  it  could 
be  shewn,  that  only  fpor  parts  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  whole  insurance  business  of 
the  country  was  done  by  these  companies, 
it  was  quite  clear,  that  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  failed  to  e&ct  tu  object.  The 
hon.  gentleman  supposed  that  the  act  of 
parliament  gave  these  chartered  companies 
exclusive  rights  for  ever,  unless  some 
person  went  oefore  the  privy  council  and 
proved  them  injurieus ;  but  the  legislature 
so  far  from  having  tied  up  its  own  hands'^ 
had  been  particubrly  careful,  and  had  in 
(act  fixed  two  modea  of  doin^  the  same 
thing.'  If  the  present  objections  to  th6 
measure  were  to  be  pressed,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  r  Whv,  measures 
would  be  taken,  by  which  that  would  be 
done  out  of  the  country  which  it  was  thus 
attempted  to  prevent  being  done  .whbin  it- 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  2*.  WiUon  thought  the  present 
companies  ought  to  be  protected,  unless 
it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  been 
hurtful.  He  was  of  opinion  there  were 
but  few  insurances  but  what  could  bo 
effected  at  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's, 
even  without  the  two  companies ;  and  that 
at  present  the  public  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  respectable  firms  in  the  citv ; 
for  either  one  partner  signed  for  the 
others,  or  a  broker  at  Lloyd's  signed  for 
the  wbolci  With  respect  to  the  charge 
of  25  per  cent  by  the  brolcer,  the  hon. 
gentleman  must  be  in  error;  for  the  charge 
was  only  5  per  cent.  He  thought  there 
was  notning  before  the  House  to  justify 
the  assertion  that  these  comoanies  had 
been  hurtful,  and  that  therefore,  under 
the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament,  they 
ought  to  be  protected.  The  proper  mode 
would  be,  to  move  for  a  committee,  to 
inquire  if  they  bad  been  injurious,  or 
to  refer  it  to  some  other  competent  trf* 
bunal. 

The  Solidior^General  said,  that  without 
pledging  himself  to  any  ulterior  opinion 
upon  thu  question,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  atate  that,  in  granting  the  charters  in 
question,  pariiament  never  intended  to  tio 
up  its  hands,  and  deprive  itself  of  the 
power  of  graatmg  new  charters  under  any 
drcumstances. 
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Leare  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  It 
was  accordingly  brought  in  by  Mr.  F. 
Buxton,  and  read  a  first  time. 


Deny  CaiiedraL 
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.  Dehry  Cathedral.]  Sir  J,  Newvort, 
seeing  a  right  hon.  baronet  in  his  place, 
,'begged  to  ask  him,  whether  he  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  legal  document  to 
'Substantiate  .the  claim  of  the  bishop  and 
dean  of  Londonderry,  to  certain  lands, 
charged  with,  the  burthen  of  repairing 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Derry.  ' 

Sir  George  HiUf  in  reply. to  the  ques- 
tion, felt  it  due  to  his  own  character,  to 
the  sincerie  respect  he  entertained  for  the 
House,  and  not  less  his  duty  to  his  con- 
stituents, the  citizens  of  Derry,  to  answer 
the  right  hon.  member's  question  clearly, 
explicitly,  find  without  reserve.    He  bad 
brought  a  bill  into  parliament,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Derry, 
and  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  in  which 
the    cathedral    of  Derry   was  situated. 
^The  grounds  of  this  proceeding  were, 
that  no  fund,  except  assessment  by  vestry, 
existed  for  the  support  of  that  cathedral. 
Of  this  fact  he  had   been  assured :    he 
urged  this  reason  to  the  House  for  pro- 
posing the   bill   to   create  a  permanent 
fund.    He  had  not  anticipatea  the  suc- 
cessful opposition  which  had  been  made 
to  the  second,  reading  of  the  bill;  and  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mittee upon  tlie  bill,  that  no  fund  at 
present  existed,  he  had  directed  searches 
to    be    made    in   Ireland,    to    ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  record  of  land, 
tithe^  or  other  property,  having  at  any 
time  been  granted  for  the  support  of  the 
Derry  cathedral.    Subsequent  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  bill,  he  received  informa- 
tion, which  induced  him  to  believe,  that 
funds  at  one  period  had  existed  for  the 
support  of  that  cathednd.    He  had  cofn- 
municnted  that  information  to  bis  right 
hon.  friend,  the  secretary  of  state  for  Ire- 
land, to  the  bishop,  dean,  and  chief  ma- 
gistrate, of  Derry,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  assured  by  the  secretary  for 
Ireland,  that  the  subject  should  be  fully 
investigated,  with  a  view  to  doing  justice 
to  all  parties.    He  must  add,  that  he  was 
quite  confident,  not  only  that  every  faci- 
lity would  be  given  to  the  inquiry  by  the 
bishop  and  dein,  bi)t  t|ie  most  zealous 


Rbfbal  of  TBS  Lsathxs-Tax.3 
General  Gascoynet  referring  to  certain 
evidence  recently  taken  before  the  eomm 
mittee  on  the  Hides  and  Skioa  bill,  shew- 
ing,  that  if  any,  all  the  restrictiona  on  the 
leather  trade  ought  to  be  removed,  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Wareham  to  postpone 
his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Leather- 
Tax,  at  least  for  a  few  days  ? 

Mr.  Cakra^  said,  he  had  alreadj  pro* 
vided  himself  with  as  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Leather-tax^ 
as  could  be  furnished  by  the  report  of  any 
committee.    He  therefore  felt  it  bb  duty 
to  forward  his  promised  motion.    His  ob« 
ject  was,  to  move  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
of  the  duty  on  Leather.     Should  it  be 
adopted,  it  was  his  intention    to   give 
such  ample  time  for  the  change,  as  to 
render  the  payment  of  no  drawback  ne- 
cessary ;,  and  to  enable  persona  who  might 
be  disposed  to  do  so,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  combining  the  trades  of  currier 
and  tanner.    He  should  move  "  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  repeal  the  duty^  on 
Leather,  from  a  time  to  be  limited,"  mean- 
ing tliat  time  to  be  the  5th  of  July  1895. 
He  thought  this  a  moderate  and  resuKM^ 
able  course.    He  had  taken  op  tb'ia  tax 
because  he  thought  that,  in  the  whole 
list,  there  was  none  more  defective  in 
principle,  or  more  injurious  in  application. 
It  was  defective  in  principle,  because  it 
interfered  with  the  profitable  application 
of  capital,  and  prevented  the  union  of 
trades  which,  for  the  interest  of  the  cooh 
munity,  ought  to  be  combined ;  aed,  it 
was  injurioua  in  application,  becaose  it 
contributed  so  little  to  the  £xcbeaaer> 
and  took  so  much  from  the  pockets  or  the 
public.    In  consequence  of  the  restrio^i 
tions  rendered  necessary  for  the  ooUec* 
tion  of  the  tax,  while  it  yielded  little  more 
than  300,000/.  to  the   revenue,  it  took 
from  the  people  a  sum  equivalent  to  three 
times  that  amount.    An  attempt  had  l>een 
made  before  the  end  of  the  war,  to  in- 
crease the  produce  of  the  tax  by  doub- 
ling It;  but  the  experiment  had  failed; 
for  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  had  been 
lessened,  and  if  it  had  been  peraeveied  in, 
the  trsde  would  have  been  ruined.    By 
raising  the  tax  from  three-halfpence  to 
three  pence  per  lb.,  ministers  haa  expect* 
ed.  to  obtain  600,000/.  but  they  were 
completely   disappointed.    It  was  clear 
then,  that  SOO.OOO/.  was  the  utmost  the 
tax  would   produce;  and«  reiSoUecling 
whatitcoitto  collect  it,  it  aeemad  mere 
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Utndneit  to  penevere  Id  it.  He  could 
not  help  thiokiDg  that  ^the  present  chan- 
odior  OT  the  Exchequer,  who  had  taken  a 
more  lihend  ▼iew  of  financial  queationt 
than  hit  predeceaaora,  would  admit,  that 
lie  could  find  no  ground  on  which  to  de- 
fend it.  Why  did  this  lax  take  so  much 
from  the  pockets  of  the  peopled  Because  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  men  from  combin- 
ing two  trades  that  ought  to  be  united :  the 
lander  could  not  touch  the  skin ;  be  must 
tan  it  almost  in  the  very  state  he  bought 
it ;  and,  what  was  (he  consequence  of  his 
being  obliged  to  tan,  without  being  able 
to  curry  ?  Out  of  24,000,000  of  lbs.  tan- 
ned, not  less  than  6,000,000  were  abso- 
lut^y  wasted.  Who  was  to  pay  for  this 
waste?  The  tanner  and  the  currier 
could  not  be  expected  to  pay  for  it,  and 
the  public  must ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  the 
loss  to  the  public  was  900,OOOL  Was 
this  a  sort  of  tax  in  which  the  House 
would  persevere?  The'  restrictions  to 
which  he  referred,  originated  in  the  un- 
enlightened  times  of  Richard  2nd  and 
Jamea  1st,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  they  ought  to  be  scouted.  The 
tax,  indeed,  was  not  imposed  onti)  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne:  but  the  impedi- 
ments  to  the  combination  of  trades  be* 
gan  much  eftrlier.— It  was  impossible 
upon  this  subject,  to  leave  out  tne  con- 
aideration  of  Ireland.  The  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  the  tax  there,  could 
not  e^cceed,  as  he  understood,  40,000/.; 
and  for  this  paltry  advantage,  the  whole 
island  was  to  be  placed  under  the  ban 
of  tlie  Excise.  In  fact,  it  oftred  a  pre* 
mium  upon  the  bad  manu&ctufe  of  one 
of  the  most  imporunt  articles  used*  by 
people  of  all  classes.  Whatever  became 
of  the  tax  here,  he  conjured  the  House 
not  to  think  of  subjecting  Ireland  to  it, 
for  so  peltry  a  consideration  aa  it  pro- 
mised. He  was  aware,  that  he  should 
not  meet  with  that  support  which  the 
principle  ind  the  expediency  of  the  mo- 
tion deserved.  The  friends  whom  he 
had  met  since  'he  had  given  his  notice, 
had  told  him  as  an  objection,  that  no- 
thmg  niade  of  leather  would  be  cheaper 
in  consequence  of  the  repeal ;  **  will 
Tou**  said  they  **  insure  us  that  we  shall 
liave  boots  and  shoes,  saddles  or  har- 
ness cheaper,  if  you  succeed  ?**  He  re- 
plied, certainly  not;  he  would  not  pro- 
mise that  leather  would  be  cheaper,  but 
his  persuasion  was,  that  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
acmovedi  the  commodity  wouldy  in  ihne. 


fall  in  price,  and  the  public  thus  be  bene- 
fitted. But,  it  was  to  be  remembered, 
that  when  the  duty  was  lowered  from 
Sd.  to  three-haHTpeoce  per  pounds  the 
restrictions  were  continued,  and  those 
restrictions  were  infinitely  more  Mostly 
than  the  tax.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  bad  relieved  the  silk-trade 
from  restricttons ;  but  had  silk  fallen  in 
copsequence  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  raw 
material  was  dearer,  and  the  manufactured 
article,  under  such  circumstances,  could 
hardly  be  sold  cheaper.  What  was  want- 
ed was,  to  give  increased  expansion  and  im- 
pulse to  the  trade  ?  and  it  was  impossible 
that  men  who  had  property  in  the  country 
should  not  be  benefitted  by  that  expan- 
sion and  impulse.  The  increased  pros- 
perity of  any  branch  of  trade  and  manu- 
fiicture  must  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  If  tanners,  sUk- 
men,  or  curriers,  carried  on  a  benefidal 
trade,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  all 
other  owners  of  property,  must  partici- 
pate in  the  improvement.  His  belief  was, 
that  if  the  duty  were  repealed,  and  the 
restrictions  upon  the  leather  trade  follow- 
ed the  same  course,  in  time  all  articles 
manufiictured  of  leather  would  be  obtain- 
ed at  a  lower  price.  It  was  not  fair  to 
form  an  opinion  from  what  had  followed 
the  repeal  of  the  part  of  the  tax  imposed 
during  war,  because  the  restrictions,  which 
were  so  injurious  had  been  continued*. 
He  would  only  mention  one  passage  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Fos,  who  had 
been  examined  in  1816,  and  who  was  de- 
servedly looked  up  to  by  the  trade.  The 
question  put  to  bim  was  *'  State  in  what 
way  the  restrictions  and  duty  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  tanner  and  of  the 
public,  and  in  your  opinion  to  what  ex- 
tent ?"  His  answer  was,  **  It  appears  to 
me,  that  if  the  tanner  were  suflered  (o 
be  a  currier,  he  would  be  able  to  reduce 
the  substance  of  many  hides  and  skins  he 
puts  into  work,  and  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  tanning  principle  and  the  payment 
of  duty  on  an  article  which  I  humbly 
conceive  to  be  worse  than  nothing.*'  The 
same  witness  went  on  to  state,  that  **  out 
of  24,000,000  of  pounds  of  leather  tanned, 
6,000,000  of  pounds  was  an  entire  loss  to 
the  public  and  to  the  tanner,  and  was  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  duty."  It  thus  appeared,  that  by  the 
operation  of  the  existing  law,  the  tanner 
was  compelled  to  apply  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple, as  Mr.  Le  Fos  called  it,  to  6,00(^000 
polinds  of  a  commodity  which  was  worth 
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nothing,  h  had  been  laid,  that  nodiing 
wat  so  ea«ly  obtained  as  a  market-cross 
populsrityy  by  motions  for  the  repeal  of 
taxes  upon  manufactures.  It  could  not 
be  asserted  that,  in  this  instance»  he 
sought  that  species  of  popularity,  and  he 
did  not  eare  one  farthing  for  the  opinions 
of  all  the  curriers  and  tanners  in  the 
kingdom.  In  point  of  reason  and  prin- 
ciple»  on  this  question,  he  would  rat)ier 
be  without  their  approbation;  for»  from 
the  repeal  of  this  tax,  and  of  the  restrio- 
tions  consequent  upon  it,  competition 
would  be  increased,  and  this  was  woat  the 
turners  dresded.  Small  capitalists  would 
be  admitted  into  the  trade :  for  the  Excise 
was  the  protector  of  Isrge  oapitalists>  and 
the  formidable  enemy  of  the  small  traders. 
If  his  motion  were  adopted,  the  compe* 
tition  would  be  so  great,  that  the  public 
nuftt  receive  the  bene6t  of  it,  in  the  re> 
dttction  of  price.  The  hoo.  member  con* 
duded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  <Mo  repeal  the  duty  on  Leather 
from  a  time  te  be  limited." 

Mr.  CurUif  seconded  the  motion.  By 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  lese  injury  would  bie 
done  to  the  revenue,  and  more  benefit  to 
the  public,  than  bf  the  relinquishment 
of  any  duty  upon  the  Statute-book.  He 
vecommeBded  as  a  substitute,  that  a  li* 
cease  duty,  of  $01*  should  be  imposed 
upon  tanners. 

Mr.  Leycerter  said,  that  one  objection 
10  the  tax  was,  that  it  out  up  our  foreign 
trade,  for  it  imposed  restrictions  which 
prevented  all  economy  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  and  the  preventing  economy 
Bailed  the  price,' so  as  to  shut  out  the  lb* 
velgoer  from  oar  market.  It  had  the  ef- 
fect of  driving  capital  out  of  the  country ; 
an  eflfect  which  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  town  with  which  be  was  connected. 
There  were  formeHy  tliree  tanners  in  that 
town  who  had  considerable  busiiieas.  At 
present,  there  was  only  one  taoeer  with 
an  unimproved  trade;  the  two  othem  had 
gone  to  America,  where  they  were  now 
tiarlving,  chough  they  frould  probsbly  have 
starved  had  t^y  remained  in  this  countrjr. 
Another  objection  to  this  tax  was,  that  it 
conveyed  infinitely  less  into  the  £xche« 
quer  thsn  it  took  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  Gould  any  thing  be  more  repug- 
nant to  sound  priociples  of  legislation  i 
A  still  stronger  objection  to  this  tax  was, 
that  it  pressed  with  peculiar  hardship  on 
those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it. 
The  poor  man  paid  a  most  unequal  pro-< 
pottioD  of  th^  tax  on  bis  ahoes,  and  the 
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farmer  on  hameis  for  bis  berass  eoraleyed 
in  i^ricultore.  It  might  be  said,  &«( 
though  the  repeal  of  the  tax  was  denc^ 
able,  the  deficiency  coidd  not  be  aoppUed. 
To  this  he  would  reply,  that  it  mi^  be 
taken  from  the  sinking  fund,  to  the  maift. 
tenaoce  of  which,  he  contendedg  the 
faith  of  parliament  was  not  plod0ad«  Let 
his  mi^esty's  government  coneuiate  Ire- 
land: the  conciliation  of  that  country 
would  be  instrumental  to  the  rcdoctioo  of 
British  taxation.  Thia,  he  contended, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effectaal  meaoa 
of  mitigating  the  burthens  of  both  coun« 
tries. 

The  Ckancdlor  of  the  ExAeq^ar  said, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  the 
motion  had  tinrown  out  a  bait  to  him,  by 
proposing  a  substitute  for  this  tax ;  whioi 
substitute  could  not  be  resorted  to  without 
doing  quite  as  much  prejudice  in  one  di« 
rectibn  as  it  would  do  good  in  another. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  suggested  a  ii» 
cense  duty  on  the  tanner  to  the  amount 
of  50/.,  which  would  prodac^  nSfiOOL 
This  would  not  go  more  than  half  wajr 
towards  supplying  what  would  be  lost  by 
the  repeal  of  the  tax.  To  supply  die 
nfhole  deficiency,  the  license  duty  must 
be  100/.,  and  such  an  enormous  duty 
would  defeat  the  hon.  member^a  purpose, 
by  excluding  all  the  sn»Il  tannos,  and 
throwing  the  whole  trade  into  the  hands 
nf  the  l^rge  tanners.  He  could  net 
therefore  consent  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
leather,  under  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  the  way  recom« 
mended.  Aslittle  did  he  feel  disposed  to  im« 
pose  higher  duties  on  foreign  bark^  and 
otherforeignarticles  employ^  fertbepur* 
pose  of  tanaiiM:.  Such  a  measure  would  be 
contmry  to  the  principles  on  which  ho 
pfofesM  to  act,  and  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  Iniereit  of  the  country,  though  it 
might  ^ive  an  additional  value  to  the  oak 
woods  m  Sussex  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  He  could  not  be  tempted, 
therefore,  by  the  allurements  beld  out  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Sussex,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  motion.  He  would  state  briefly 
his  objections  to  the  motion.  It  had  been 
his  lot,  since  he  held  his  present  office^  to 
propose  to  parliament  a  reduction  of  taxea 
to  the  amount  of  four  millions  and  a  half. 
It  wss  natural  to  suppose  that,  amooe  the 
various  objects  of  taxation  to  whico  he 
had  directed  his  attention,  the  tax  on  lea- 
ther was  one.  If  they  had  alraadr  ^one 
to  the  foil  extent  in  the  repeal  of'^direct 
ta«es^  or  taxes  aActtng  the  conampptiott 
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and  tmde  of  the  countrj,  \m  had  no  dif-> 
iculij  in  MTing»  thit  the  tax  on  leather 
was  one  witn  which  it  would  be  very  ad« 
▼iuble  to  deaL  He  did  not  defend  the 
lax.  He  did  not  know  that  any  tax  could 
be  defended  on  principle;  and  he  was 
tore  that  thia  waa  not  one  which  could 
be  80  defended.  He  did  not  defend  the 
principle  of  the  raatrietiona  $  bnt  the  fact 
waa»  thait  the  tax  coisid  net  be  tetied  at 
aU,  unlet!  acconptmed  wiiii  thoie  rattrie- 
ttona.  He  would  adc,  iKMrever,  whether 
there  were  not  in  the  tyttem  of  taxation^ 
a  great  number  of  other  articles  liabiet  in 
a  greater  degree,  to  the  objection  which 
held  been  urged  by  the  hon.  Bsember; 
namely,  that  the  doty  oot  ciumneusly 
hiffb,  aa  compared  with  the  priee  sad 
value  of  thote  artiekt.  TUt  iraa  a  ttate 
•f  tbibga  which,  on  evoiy  cootideratiofiy 
deaenra  the  attention  <ii  pnriianent.  A' 
great  detl  had  been  said  on  the  aobject  of 
the  Bn^h  dbtiHeriea.  He  had  been 
loU«  that  the  good  which  had  been  eiect- 
ed  by  a  reduction  of  duty,  had  bean,  in  a 
great  degree,  ooonteraeted  by  a  coma- 
ponding  evil  oo  the  borders  bctawao 
England  and  Seatland.  This  might  be 
ao;  and  be  had  Hitle  4ovbt  was  to.  Evil 
nsuat  neceasarily  arise,  wheae  the  d«ty  on 
a  conMaodity  waa  extremely  high,  as  caoa- 
pared  with  die  vahie  of  the  article,  and 
aa  oooipared  wMi  the  doty  in  difaeat 
paru  of  the  country.  If  he  had  SSOyOOOf. 
ac  his  dispetal  he  should  think  it  nnch 
note  adviaabAe  to  deal  with  this  subject, 
than  with  that  which  had  been  brought 
forwaad  by  the  hon.  member.  There 
were  many  other  taxea,  the  repeal  of 
which  he  thought  hhdy  to  be  more  ad- 
eantageona  than  that  of  the  Ux  on  lea- 
ther* For  instance,  the  doty  on  tobaooo 
waa  4t.,  the  price  of  the  article  bdog 
aboot  S</.;  so  that  the  tax  was  about 
1,600  per  cent.  The  cemequeooe  was, 
that  this  article,  of  all  otheni,  gave  rise 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  smnggKng.  if  he 
were  to  undertake  to  repeal  any  tax  in 
the  next  year,  he  should  be  much  more 
dtspoaed  to  repeal  the  tax  on  tobacco, 
than  the  tax  on  leatlier.  The  right  hen. 
member  far  Waterford  (air  J.  Import) 
waa  Ml?  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  mia* 
chief  vrhich  arose  lirom  iNioit  introdootion 
of  toboceo  into  Ireland.  The  moral  evil 
vras  ten  thoosand  times  greater  than  any 
inconvenience  which  migbt  be  sustained 
-by  tho  eemowjoity  ftom  the  rsstrietieoa 
impoasd  on  Aemnnnihotoraef  leather,  in 
cenaofienaa  of  the  lax  en  that  artieiei(-» 


There  was  another  aHicIe,  with  reapact 
to  the  tax  on  which  the  hon.  member  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety-— he  alluded  to  the 
tax  on  ooals.  Balancing  this  tax  against 
the  tax  on  leather,  he  thought  it  at  least 
extremel?  ddubtfol,  whether  it  ought  not 
to  have  the  preference,  when  they  camo 
to  repeal  either  of  them.  He  did  not  de^ 
fend  thia  tax  as  a  good  tax  :  it  would  be 
preposterous  lo  say  any  anch  hingnage; 
ant  he  did  smr,  that  it  would  be  most  in* 
convenient  for  that  House  to  reaalve, 
first,  that  they  would  remit  9aQ,000{.  of 
taxation ;  and  secondly,  that  they  wonIA 
remit  the  tax  proposed  by  the  hon.  asern* 
her,  when  diere  were  other  branchea  of 
iaxatk>n  which  reouared  to  be  revised,  at 
least  aa  much  as  that  to  which  his  motion 
referred^— The  hon.  vsember  had  ex* 
pressed  some  displeasure  at  the  extensi«io 
of  the  festrictiona  to  the  leather  trade 
in  Ireland.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  eoUending  the 
restnctions  to  Irdaad,  in  consequence  of 
the  tax  having  been  evaded  in  the  meal 
shameM  manner^  aad  the  tanners  behig 
aknost  onder  the  necessity  of  mnking  n 
bad  article.  It  became  necessary,  for  the 
interest  and  credit  of  the  leather  mano« 
facture  in  Ireland,  that  the  trade  shookl  be 
pot  under  the  same  reguhitioas  and  restrie* 
tions,  as  were  applied  to  it  ia  Enghuid, 
aa  long  as  the  tax  oontinued.  The  qnan« 
tity  of  leather  manufactured  in  IrelenA 
had  been  veirymachdiminished,  anditsqna- 
Kty  very  nrach  deSeriorated ;  and  thonj|h 
he  regretted  thathewasunderthe  necessity 
of  applying  the  reetrictions  to  Ireland,  it 
was  imposeible  that  thoserestrictionacoutd 
put  the  tanning  trade  on  a  worse  footing 
than  that  on  which  it  existed  at  the  present 
mooMut.  He  did  not,  however,  supnort 
the  restrictions  because  be  epproved  of 
them  in  prioctple,  but  merely  becaase 
they  furnished  tlie  only  means  by  wbieh  it 
was  praoticable  to  levy  the  duty.  The 
question  between  him  and  the  hon.  mcwN 
ber  opposite  was,  in  truth,  a  very  short  one« 
He  was  not  combating  the>object ions  of  the 
hen.  mefhber  to  the  tax,  but  he  frit  him* 
self  under  the  disegrecable  necessity  of 
maintaining  this  tax ;  and  even  If  he  had 
elbow  room  toeBablebinruMremitS50,000l» 
of  taxation  in  the  next  year,  there  were 
ether  taaea  to  which  he  rinMld  be  mow 
dbpeeed  fo  apply  himself,  than  the  tas 

which  it  waa  the  object  of  the  hen. 

ber^s  motion  to  rcperi. 
Lord  ilMorp  thongbt  thnt  one 
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object  would  be,  to  clear  away  all  rettric- 
tionSt  If  that  course  were  adopted,  be 
was  persuaded  that  the  price  of  leather 
would  be  greatly  diminished  to  the  consu- 
mer. It  was  true  that  the  price  of  leather 
was  somewhat  increased  after  a  part  of 
the  duty  had  been  taken  off,  but  tne  rise 
in  the  price  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
continuance  of  the  restrictions.  He  agreed 
that,  in  general,  it  was  not  prudent  that 
the  House  dioold  pledge  itself  in  one  ses- 
sion to  take  off  a  tax  in  aniotber;  but  as 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  leather  would 
produce  a  great  change  in  the  whole  trade, 
It  was  desirable  that  a  long  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  parties  interested  in  it. 

Sir  </.  Newport  entirely  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  which 
drew  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  a 
sum  so  much  larger  than  it  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.  With  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  boo.  gentleman  re- 
specting the  extension  to  Ireland  of  these 
restrictions,  he  begged  of  him  to  consider 
what  had  been  die  progress  of  the  leather 
tax  in  that  country.  Before  the  Union, 
the  tax  produced  51»000/.;  whilst  since 
the  Union,  with  an  immensely  increasing 
population,  and  a  considerable  cooTer- 
sion  of  the  country  from  pasturage  to  til- 
lage, and  consequently  a  much  larger  con- 
sumption of  leather,  the  duty  had  dimi- 
nished. And  during  this  progressive  re- 
duction, the  quality  of  the  article  had  be- 
come  worse  and  worse. 

Captain  MaheHy  said*  that  he  had  uni- 
formly opposed  what  was  called  the  sink- 
ing fund,  believing  it  to  be  most  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  cpuntry.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  it  was  permitted  to  stand,  he 
should  be  the  advocate  of  a  reduction  of 
taxation  to  its  amount.  But,  without 
touching  this  sinking  fund,  there  was  a 
mode  of  giving  relief  from  this  tax,  with- 
out diminishing  the  present  amount  of  re* 
yenue ;  and  that  was,  by  acceding  to  the 
motioa  of  his  hon.  relation,  for  putting 
the  tax  upon  beer  on  malt.  That  trans* 
position  would  just  save  the  amount  which 
this  tax  covered,  without  diminishing  the 
expenditure  of  thc>  government.  There  was 
a  special  claim  for  reducing  thia  tax.  All 
taxes  upon  necessaries  were  declared  to 
be  bed  by  the  ablest  political  economists. 
They  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  labour, 
to  diminish  profit,  and  force  capital  to  seek 
employment  in  foreign  countries.  This  tax 
ofiiHided  against  one  of  the  first  maxims  of 
taxation ;  for  it  produced  only  S(X),00(M.  to 
the  state,  whilst  it  took  900|000^  from  the 
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pockets  of  the  people.  It  was  said,  that 
tlie  trade  of  tanning  waa  a  monopoly,  and 
that  the  tanners  would  put  into  thdr 
own  pockets,  as  they  had  done  before,  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  reduction.  He 
denied  this.  At  all  events,  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  that,  if  there  existed  this  mo- 
nopoly, its  scale  of  profit  could  not  be 
what  was  insinuated ;  for,  at  this  moment, 
when  capital  was  seeking  so  many  chan- 
nels to  get  vent,  there  were  numerous  fan- 
yards  unemployed.  At  all  events,  the  tax 
was  so  impolitic,  that  he  should  vote  for 
its  repeal. 

Sir  A.  C(9Mtfr«^  said,  he  shonld  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  this  tax,  particularly^  as  it 
was  intended  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  re- 
strictions which  were  found  ao  injurious 
in  £nghmd,  and  generally,  because  of  the 
desire  he  felt  to  have  the  commodity  as 
cheap  as  possible  for  the  people  of  his 
own  country. 

Mr.  Maberhf  entuiely  coincided  in  the 
reasons  urged  for.the  repeal,  aod  iboiight 
the  tax  was  one  manifestly  iojaiioaa  to 
the  public  He  was  particularly  anxiona 
to  have  all  these  restrictions  aboUabed. 

Mr.  John  Martin  defended  the  Mnlung 
fund,  to  the  maintenance  of  whidi  he 
thought  parliament  stood  pledged  in  ho- 
nour. He  entirely  approved  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  ministers  for  the  redoetioo 
of  taxes,  and  could  not  therefore  vole  for 
the  motion. 

Sir  J.  Yorke  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  have  declared  that  he  would  aoooer 
repeal  the  tax  on  tobacco,  the  use  of 
which  was  so  unnatural  and  which  was 
offensive  to  the  stomach,  lungs,  and  nasal 
organs,  than  the  tax  on  so  necessary  an 
article  of  consumption  as  leather,  wiuumt 
which  nobody  could  move.  With  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  taxation 
on  prices,  he  rouat  confess,  that  in  the  or- 
bit in  which  he  moved  he  had  never  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  find  any  one  article  of 
consumption  a  jot  cheaper.  He  would  wA. 
any  gentleman  who  bad  a  son  at  Eton  or 
Westminster  whether  be  found  the  alight- 
est  difference  in  the  items  of  a  tutoPsbifl. 
He  should  have  been  disposed  to  vote 
against  the  motion,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
statement,-  that  whi'e  the  tax  on  leather 
broughtonly  800,000/.  into  the  Exchequer, 
it  took  900,000^  out  of  the  pockeU  of  the 
people.  Under  sudi  circumstaacea*  he  fiaU 
nimself  called  upon  to  support  the  naotioa.- 

Sir  6.  RoUnson  supported  the  motAOB» 
believing  the  tax  to  be  an  Impolitic  one^ 
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'  Mr.  Secretary  Camttngthooghtitsome* 
what  hard  on  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
chancellor  of  theExchequer,thatbe  should 
be  c^led  upon  to  show,  not  only  that 
every  tax  which  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  maintain  was  not  oppressive,  but  that 
there  was  something  in  it  peculiarly  ami- 
able and  lovely..  His  right  hon.  friend 
was  called  upon  t6  show,  not  that  the  con* 
tinuance  of  a  tax  might  be  necessary  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  but  that  it  was 
eminently  delightful  that  such  a  tax  should 
subsist  among  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try.   After  his  right  hon.  friend  had  laid 
before  the  House  his  view  of  the  finances 
of  the  ooumry,  and  that  view  had  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  it  was  some- 
what unfair,  unless  the  House  were  dis- 
posed to  rescind  its  former  decisions,  to 
call  upon  his  richt  hon.  friend  to  remit, 
in  addition  todl  the  reductions  he  had 
proposed,  any  tax  which  any  honourable 
member  might  consider « inconvenient  or 
oppressive.    This  was  the  fourth  or  fifth 
motion  of  tlie  kind  which  had  been  made, 
after  the  whole  finances  of  the  country 
bad  been  brought  vnder  the  consideration 
of  the  House.    The  repeal  of  the  window- 
tax,  the  house-tax,  the  whole  of  the  ss- 
seesed  taxes,  and  the  tax  on  coals,  had  in 
this  way  been  successively  recommended 
to  the  House.    His  right  hon.  friend  had 
candidly  stated,  that  he  did  not  defend  this 
tax  on  principle ;  that  he  was  not  respon- 
sible for  its  imposition  ;  and  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  propose  its  repeal,  whenever 
he  could  do  so  consistently  with  consider- 
ations   of  paramount    importance.      He 
confessed  that  he  felt  some  Utile  dif^culty 
in  following  the  exact  lipe  of  Argument 
which  hid  been  taken  by  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend,  who  had  been  convinced  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  and  who  intend- 
ed to  support  the  present  motion,  partly 
ffom  his  horror  of  tohacco,  and  partly 
f«im  his  love  of  cheap  learning.  •    His 
right  hon,  firiend  had  declared,  that  he 
would  rather  repeal  the  tax  on.  tobacco, 
than  tbeta»  on  leather ;  not  from  any  par- 
tieolar  affection  which  he  personally  en- 
tertained for  tobacco,   for  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  part  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
person  was  pdlluted  by  that  vegetable  in 
the  way  his  gallant  friend  had  described  ; 
but  because  the  tax  on  that  article  was 
greatly  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
commodity,  and  consequently  operated  as 
a  areat  encouragement  to  eoioggling.  HU 
MNaet  friend  had  argnedt  thattne  tax  on 
iMhar  ought  to  be  repsalad,  beeaiiie  the 
VOL.  XI. 


price  of  education  at  Eton  and  Westmin- 
ster  had  not  been  reduced  in  propdrtioa 
to  other  reductions.  He  did  not  at  fint* 
comprehend  the  exact  scope  of  his  gal« 
lant  friend's  argument ;  but  he  believed 
he  must  have  meant,  that. though  all  were 
agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of  diffusing 
education,  and  making  it  as  cheap  as  pos« 
sible^-though  that  object  had  been  in  a 
great  degeee  promoted  by  committees  of 
that  House,  and  commissions — though 
the  contents  of  books  had  conseijuently 
become  cheaper,  the  binding  had  net  been 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  ( a  laugh]* 
But,  to  speak  seriously.  This  motion  was 
at  all  events,  premsture ;  and,  as  such, 
would  not*  he  trusted,  be  sanctioned  by 
the  House. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  55 ;   Noea 
71 ;  Majority  16. 

Idst  of  the  Minority, 


Altkorp,  vis. 
Anson,  sir  George 
Barnard,  vis. 
Barret,  S.  M. 
Bccher,  W.  W. 
Benyoo,  B. 
Beriial,  Ralph 
BoughtoD,  sir  W.  £. 

R. 
Bright,  H. 
Browne,  D. 
Cartwright,  W.  S.    .' 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Chaluner,  R. 
Coltburstt,  sir  N« 
Cradock,  S. 
Curteis,'  E.  J.  ^ 

Davenport,  D.  ^ 

Davies,  T.  H. 
Denntson,  W.  S.        - 
Kllice,  Edward 
Fergttsson,  sir  R* 
Gnffith,J.>^. 
Guise,  sir  B.  ^^ 

Guroey,.R.  H. 
Honywood,  W.  P.    : 
Hornby,  £. 
Hume,  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 

H. 


/-  !"- 


L^ 


Johnson,  W.  A. 
Langston,  J.  H.       / 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lethbridge,  Sir  T^     ; 
Leycester,  R. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Maberly,  John 
Milton,  vis. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Paresi,  T. 
Pel  ham,  J.  C. 
PoynU,  W.  S. 
Proby,  hon.  G.  L. 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Robinson,  sir  George 
Rickford,  W. 
Russell,  Lord,  J. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Wells,  J. 
Whiiiyead,  S.  C. 
Wood,  Matthew 
WyviU,  M. 
Yorke,  sir  Joseph 

TELttas. 
Maber1y,W.L. 
Calcraft,  John 
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LAND.]  Mr.  Dawion  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  >'  to  repeal  the 
Act  89  Geo.  £.  c.  16,  for  the  regulation 
oF  Banking  Establishinents  In  Ireland." 
The  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  repeal  tboee 
acta  which  impeded  the  formatidn  .  of 
banking  oompaniea  in  Ireland.  The  great 
want  under  which  Ireland  laboured  at 
preiedt  wsi  the  abienee  of  capital*  tochlL 
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The  introduction    and   employment   of 
oapltfiil  v^uld  be  greatly  facilitated,  in  hit 
jndgment,  by  tbe  adoption  of  the  measure 
#litch    he    was   about  to  propose.    In 
ctfryiDg  on  the  oommon  concernB  of  the 
GDuntry  generally ,  tbe  Bank  of  Ireland  was 
inefficient;  for  to  bills  drawn  in  the  country 
and  made  payable  in  Dublin,  they  gave  no 
enceurageroer.t.    Indeed,  there  was  a  re- 
gfohition  at  the  Bank,  not  to  countenance 
any  bills  but  those  drawn  on  residents  of 
tbe  city.    It  would,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  country  paper  was  not  negociable, 
unleas  the  country  trader  had  aomeresi^ 
dent  agent  In  Dublin.    Now,  within  the 
present  month  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had 
discounted  bills  of  three  months  at  3  per 
oent ;.  but  tountry  traders  were  obliged  to 
pay  f  per   cent   to  their  agents ;  conse* 
quentl3r  they  transacted  their  business  at 
a  consideraole  disadvantage.    When  the 
Bank  Obtained  their  charter  in  1788,  a 
clause  was  tntroduced  preventing  more 
than  SIX  partners  in  aoy  banking  concern. 
Varitnis  acts  were  subsequently  passed, 
containing  the  same  restriction  ;  until,  in 
tbe  second  year  of  the  present  king,  an 
act  was  passed,  the  object  of  which  was, 
to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  capital ;  and 
in  that  act  a  clause  was  introduced,  al- 
lowing |>ersons  in  partnership  to  borrow 
any  sum  of  money,  providea  it  was  not 
within  50  miles  of  Dublin.    Now,  he  had 
a  right  to  presufne,  that  in  that  measure 
the  Bank  acquiesced.    He  should  not, 
therefore,  by  his  measure  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  charter  of  the  Bank. 

*The  Chancellor  qftfte  Exchequer  assured 
the  House,  that  the  subject  nad  not  es- 
caped the  notice  of  government,  bat  had 
for  some  time  been  under  its  serious  con- 
sideration. He  had  received^  some  time 
ago,  a  request  from  the  merchants  of 
Belfast  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  joint- 
atock^  banking  company  in  their  town. 
He  had  refi^red  it  to  the  law-officers 
of  the.  Crown,  to  determine  how  far 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  respecting  banking  establish* 
ments  ia  [remnd  would  affixst  tbe  contract 
which  existed  between  the  public  and  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  assert  that  many  of  the  objects  recom- 
nfeaded  were  not  attainable  without  a 
bteach  of  that  contract ;  bnt  as  be  eoold 
DOS  yet  tell  what  the  opinion  of  the  law- 
oBeera  mi^ht  be,  he  could  not  give  more 
tteo  A  liomed  conaanik  to  th«  psopoaiilon. 
Utbe  kir-oflkera  ahould  re||on^  iiHK»  Co. 


faith  pledged  to  the*  Bank  of  Irelaod,  lie 
should  give  it  his  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  F.  FitMgerald  did  not  think  the 
population  of  Ireland  to  be  so  cenctirrent 
and  nnanimons  in  fisvour  of  this  measure, 
as  his  hon.  friend  had  represented  it  to  be. 
In  many  parts  of  Ireland  there  were  great 
objections  to  establishmeists  of  this  natarc^ 
in  consequence  of  the  results  which  had 
followed  from  establishments  somewhat 
similar.  In  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
these  establishments,  instead  of  beusg 
either  able  or  willing  to  advance  capttu 
upon  new  speculations,  had  awaUowed  op 
the  greater  part  of  the  capital  which  had 
been  acquired  by  old  and  succeesfol  com* 
mercial  speculators. 

Cdonel*    Trench    expeeaaed     Uoudf 
friendly  to  the  object  of  this  bUL  Thpngh 
it  was  a  little  irregular,  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  correcting  amisnepre* 
sentation  which  had  gone  abroad,  reapecl- 
ing  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  fonmer 
night.     A    right    hon.    gentleman    had 
quoted  a  Mr.  Strickland*  whom  ha  stated 
to  be  an  Iriah  landholder,  aa  an  example 
worthy  the  imitation  of  the. other  land- 
holders of  Ireland.    He  had.  risen   to 
communicate  to  the  House  a  point  of 
which  he  was  himself  aware,  name^,  that 
Mr.  Strickland  was  not  an  Irish  country 
gentleman,   but  ain  agent  appointed  to 
superintend  the  embarrassed  estate  of  a 
nobleman,  who,  from  motivea  bononrahle 
to  himself,  had  absented  himself  from  the 
mansion  of  bis  ancestors.    That  nobleman 
had  had  the  good  fortune,  and  he  would 
add  the  good  aense,  to  place  in  the  aito*- 
tion  of  bis  agant  a   gentleman   whose 
example    could    not  fail   to  peodnoe  a 
good    efiecL    The  nobleman  to   whom 
he  alluded,  as  well  aa  another  nobleman  to 
whom  Ireland  must  alwaya  feel  indebted— 
he  meant  the  duke  of  Devonahire— had 
conferred  a  bieasing  upon  their  country, 
by  substituting  for  their  own  presence, 
which  they  could  not  give,  the  presence, 
of  such  gentlemen  as  they  had  selected  for 
their  agents. 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  he  was  quite  HHiafied 
to  leave  the  subject  io  the  hands  of  tbo 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  «o«ld 
withdraw  hia  motion. 

MARiNxaa'  A:PPaKMTicxa  Sxttli- 
MEtrt  Bill.]  Mr*  Curteis  moved  tbe 
second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  AfoKObsaid,  tbe  bill  was  calculated 
to  iaier^re  with  the  law  of  settleneota 
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•IfteadjF  one  of  ihe  moat  perplexii^  quet* 
li^ai  that  came  before  the  roagutnicjr. 
He  vouMi  therefore,  move  as  an  ameod- 
nienty  *<  that  the  bill  be  read  a  aeoofid  time 
Ibal  day  six  roootha.*' 

Mr,  C.  Wilson  aeconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hurtt  supported  the  principle  of 
tlie  biilv  and  thought  the  objectionable 
parts  might  be  new  modelled  in  the 
eommittee. 

Mr.  Brighi  said,  the  principles  of  the 
bill  were  so  defective^  and  the  rules  on 
which  it  proceeded  so  contrary  to  law, 
thai  he  felt  it  necessary  (o  oppose  the 


The  Sottekor-Geueral  expressed  his 
intentloo  to  meet  the  bill  with  a  direct 
negative. 

Sir  M.  W  Ridley  said,  that  the  bill  was 
of  the  utmost  importanoe  to  the  maritimQ 
districts  of  the  country.  It  would  have 
(he  efiect  of  overturning  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, so  far  as  it  regarded  ses-faring 
iadividuais.  It  would  operate  a  partial 
repeal  of  the  law  of  settlement  with  re«* 
spect  to  mariners'  apprentices.  It  might, 
perhaps,  b^  proper  to  alter  the  law  re« 
gardiog  apprentices ;  but  if  that  law  were 
to  be  interfered  with»  it  would  be  wiser  to 
Cake  the  whole  law  of  apprentices  into 
csoosideration,  instead  of  confining  their 
views  to  the  law  of  maritime  apprentices 
only.  He  objected  to  the  bill  being 
Iv'ought  in  at  that  period  of  tbesestion. 

Mr.  Bourne  wished  the  bill  to  be 
postponed ;  but  thought  the  settlement  of 
the  apprentice  should  be  In  the  port  where 
the  ship  was  registered. 

Sir  £•  KnaiMuU  felt  that  the  lai?  as  it 
afteted  the  settleoMot  of  mariner*'  ap- 
prentices required  revision,  but  Uiought  it 
would  be  better  to  remodel  it  in  the  com- 
asittee,  and  then  let  it  remain  over  till 
«ext  session. 

Mr.  D*  GilAert  said,  there  were  under 
the  law  as  it  now  stood  evils  that  required 
correction.  He,  however,  did  not  press 
its  immediaie  adoption. 

Mr.  Cmrieis  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
peass  the  measvrt.  All  he  asked  for  was, 
that  it  should  be  considered  in  a  com- 
mittee. If  it  was  found  impracticable,  let 
it  be  abandoned.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  pert  where  the  ship  was 
registered  ought  to  be  nsade  the  plaoe  of 
eettlement  for  the  apprenticea  of  ma- 
rinera* 

Mr.  Fjfehe  Palmer  obaerved,  that  if  the 
placa  of  rigiitar  waa  adepcad,  it  would  be 


subject  to  great  diSculties.  Suppoae  tl^e 
port  of  London,  wliere  there  were  twcni(y 
parishes,  how  was  the  difficulty  of  the 
settlement  to  be  lettlcd?  There  waa  no 
one  question  which  so  embarrassed  ma- 
gistrate^as  the  question  of  fettlement,, 

Mr.  Monck  was  so  opposed  to  the 
measure  in  principle  and  detail,  that  be 
could  not  consent  to  withdraw  his  amen4- 
meqt.  . 

The  amendment  was  then  carried  with« 
out  a  division ;  and  the  bill  of  course  loat* 
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GxMEBAL  Gas  Company's  B|i:.fif] 
The  Earl  of  LauderdaUi  on  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  secpnd  resding,  being 
moved,  faid,  that  he  intended  to  moio 
that  this  bill  be  read  that  day  six  months* 
Throughout  the  whole  country,  there  waa 
no  place  which  had  heard  of  the  bill  which 
had  not  petitioned  against  it.  He  object- 
ed to  the  general  principle  of  giving  such 
powers  to  any  corporate  body  as  this  jbill 
purported  to  convey.  The  granting  of  a 
monopoly  of  this  kind  would  take  away 
all  the  check  which  arose  from  compels 
tion.  The  most  advantageous  mode  .of 
supplying  gas  to  towns  would  be,  toallow 
those  who  bad  an  interest  in  their  being 
well  lighted  to  become  the  contractors. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  supported  the 
bill.  It  had,  he  said,  been  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Pebrucirj,  aod 
no  opposition  was  there  made  to  the 
measure.  The. bill  «»-ai,  not  to  destroy 
competitiim,  but  to  enable  another  com* 
pany  to  enter,  into  competition  with  those 
already  established,  ^for  was  it  meant  to 
injure  other  companies.  An  objection 
had  been  made  to  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
of  its  enabling  the  company,  as  a  corpo* 
rate  body,  to  escu>e  the  bankrupt  laws. 
He  was  authorised  by  those  who  intro* 
duced  the  bill  to  say,  that  they  were  ready 
to  give  up  this  protection ;  and  were  also 
willing  that  the  name  of  any  town  whene 
gas  companies  ware  established  should  ba 
exempt  from  its  operation. 

The  Earl  of  RoeUyn  objected  to .  tha 
prmciple  of  the  bill,  as  he  must  to  all  biMe 
which  went  to  establish  jotat-stoek  cooa* 
panies,  without  a  very  strong  caae  being 
made  oat.  He  saw  no  neoessitv  foe  the 
present  company,  aod  no  pruoence  io 
establishiog  it,  contraveniosr,  as  it  did,  the 
principles  of  ihoi  oomoson  lawy  that  -^ 
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'  any  man  en^ged  in  trade,  he  was  an- 
awerable  to  his  creditors  with  the  whole  of 
bis  property. 

The  Lfird  Chancellor  thought,  that  if 
iheir  lordships  understood  the  true  state 
of  the  case  with  respect  to  this  bill,  it 
'  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  pass  it. 
He  was  against  the  powers  given  to  com- 
'^anies  of  this  description ;  more  especially 
when  they  were  not  incorporated  by 
*  charter.  There  wa^  a  practice,  witn 
respect  to  speculations  of  this  kind,  which 
called  loudly  for  some  legislative  prohibi* 
tion.  Persons  formed  schemes  for  the 
establishment  of  a  company,  and  while 
they  speculated  on  obtaining  a  charter, 
went  into  the  market  with  shares  which 
jwere  sold  at  a  given  price,  though  they 
might,  in  the  result,  prove  to  be  of  no 
▼alue  whatever.  This  was  a  subject  not 
undeserving  of  their  lordships'  attention :' 
it  was  worthy*  of  their  consideration 
xrfaether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  annul, 
•^  a  legislative  act,  all  such  contracts. 
The  present  bill  was  fur  the  purpose  of 
lighting  all  t<>wns  with  gas,  except  London 
and  ten «m lies  round  it.  This  measure,*  it 
seemed,  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  opposition,  which  was  yery 
extraordinary :  but  that  was  no  argument 
in  its  favour ;  for,  the  moment  the  public 
attention  was  called  to  it,  numerous  pe- 
;tltions  were  presented  against  it.  The 
learned  lord  alluded  to  the  circumstance 
which  he  had  formerly  noticed  respecting 
<he- capital  of  the  company.  It  was  pro- 
vided, that  it  should  not  exceed  one 
million  sterling;  but  how  much  it  really 
was  to  be  did  not  appear.  In  such  cases 
j>erson8  subscribed  certain  sums;  there 
was  a  name  in  one  column  of  half  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  a  certain  sum  in  another : 
but  the  amount  of  the  subscription  did  not 
•how  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  com- 
pany, for  tiieir  lordships  were  well  aware 
chat  subscribing  and  paying  were  now.a- 
days  two  very  difierent  things*  In  going 
over  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  he  saw  no.ne 
a^hich  afroi*ded  any  efficient  remedy  against 
the  company.  There  was  one  by  which 
creditors  might  proceed  to  levy  by  dis- 
tress I  but  the  proceeding  was  one  which 
would  probably  produce  most  distress  to 
the  creditor,  for  he  would  find  nothing  to 
carry  away  but  a  gasometer  and  in0am« 
mabre  air.  It  was  said  that  the  partners 
were  to  be  made  liable  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  subscription  :  but,  how  was  the  cre- 
ditor to  get  at  the  parties?  In  these 
iacoiporatiiig  bills  adause  was  intro4ucad, 
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providing  that  the  company  uybl  s«e 
and  be  sued  by  their  treasurer. '  Tliia  waa 
Tery  well  for  the  interest  of  the  company ; 
but  of  what  advantage  was  it  to  any  body 
to  get  a  verdict  against  the  treasurer,  if 
he  had  no  funds?    He  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  proposed,  with  respect  to  theae 
bills,  that  a  clatise  should  be  Inserted* 
enabling  the  person  who  obtained  a  ver- 
dict against    the  treasurer  to  levy  the 
amount  by  distress  on  any  individual  part- 
ner, leaving  it  to  that  mdividual  to  seek 
his  remedy  against  the  company.    He 
repeated  his  objection  to  the  incorporation 
of  any  company,  except  by  a  chsrter  frooi 
the  Crown.     In  that  case,  if  the  company 
acted  improperly,  the    Crown   could  at 
once  put  them  down,  by  witlidrawtng  the 
charter ;  but  wlien  they  were  established 
by  act  of   parliament,    it  required  the 
passing  of  another  act  to  repeal  the  for* 
mer,  before  any  remedy  could  be  applied 
to  the  evil.    He  did  not  mean  to  M^y^  that 
there -might  not   be    cases  in  whieb  it 
would  be  proper  to  pass  measures  timlmr 
to  the  present  bill  ;  but  their  lordships 
ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  they ' 
established  companies,  with  ppwers  which 
might  prove  seriously  injurious  to   the 
interests  of  individuals. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  motion  was 
Sffreed  to ;  and,  of  course,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out. 

♦ 

Silk-Manufact0Rx  Bill.]  The 
Earl  of  Lauderdale^  in  moving  tbe  third 
reading  of  this  bill,  observed  that  the 
noble  lord  opposite  had  charged  him  with 
bringing  in  this  bill  at  a  time  when  all  was 
peace  and  quietness  in  Spitalfields  io 
consequence  of  the  subsisting  regulatioiis. 
Now,  the  fact  was,  that  one  half  of  tba 
work  in  Spitalfields  was  not  regulated. 

The  Earl  of  Harronbu  said,  <hat  some 
alteration  had  been  made  in  the  regala* 
tions  respecting  '.the  narrow  work,  but 
there  had  been  none  as  to  the  broad. 

The  Earl  of  Damfey  could  not  c^Jed 
to  the  principle  of  tbe  bill.  He,  however, 
thought  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  press 
the  measure  at  the  present  time,  and 
therefore  would  not  vote  either  way* 
.  The  Lord  Chanceiltr  was.  of  optnion, 
that  those  who  felt  themselves  most  in- 
jured by  the  bill,  did  not  ri^tly  uoder^ 
sund  it  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
the  measure  was  premature,  and  that  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  recently 
entered  into  oiight  not  to  be  ifisliirbed. 
.  Their  lor^ps  then  divid^;  far  Ihf 
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third  reading-^ConteoU  39;  Proxies 
S^^Kot-ContenU  36;  Proxies  )9^ 
Majority  for  the  third  reading  6.  The 
bill  was  accordingly  read  a  third  time 
andpataed. 
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Keksinoton  Turnpike  Trust— Pe- 
tition o9  Mr.  Cobbett.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  the  following  Petition  : 

The  Petition  of  William  Cobbett,  of 
Kensington,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, 

««  Most  humbly  sheweth— That  your 
honourable  House  have,  since  the  first 
-day  of  the  present  month,  parsed  an  Act 
for  the  more  effectually  repairing,  widen- 
Ing,  and  improving  the  road  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer  to  Counter's  Bridge,  and 
certain  other  roads  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  for  lighting,  watching, 
«nd  watering  the  said  Voads. 

<«  lliat  this  -act  contained  in  its  pre- 
amble, the  following  words*  to  wit  :— 
«  And  whereas  the  Trustees,  appointed 
by  or  in  pursuance  of  the  said  two  first  i 
recited  acts,  have  repaired  and  improved 
:the  said  roads,  and  have  made  great  pro- 
gress in  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  «nd  authorities  thereby  vested  in 
tbem,  aiid  although  they  have  paid  off* 
and  discharged  part  of  the  said  monies 
borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  Tolls  ao- 
thorised  to  be  taken  upon  the  said  roads, 
a  considerable  sum  still  remains  undia- 
•chafged,  and  cannot  be  paid  off«  and  the 
^d 'annual  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
be  paid  to  the  said  Committee  of  Paving 
for  St.  George,  Haoover-sqoare ;  nor  can 
-the  said  roads  be  eflectualljr  amended, 
wridened,  improved,  and  maintained  in 
repair,  unlcM  the  term  and  powers  grant- 
ed by  the  said  two  first  recited  acts  be 
continued,  and  further  provisions  be  made 
for  that  purpose :' 

«<  That  the  said  act  was  sent  by  yoar 
hon.  House  ta  the  right  hon.  the  House 
cf  Lords;  that,  it  was  read  a  first  and 
aecond  time  in*  that  right  bonoorable 
House,  and  was  then  referred  to  a  Com- 
snittee ;  that  the  said  Committee^  after 
Jhaviag  examined  witnesses  for  the  Act, 
and  after  having  also  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  the  said  roads,  decided,  that  the 
preaniUe  of  the. said  act  had  oot  been 
pfovad ;  thaC^  thoa,  dia  House  of  Lords 
<daclaiid.BOi  to  hava  baeo  provad  that 


which  your  honourable  House  had'actn- 
ally  enacted  as  having  been  proved  ;  and 
that  their  lordships  did  accordingly  vote, 
on-  the  12th  instant,  that  the  said  act  or 
bill  should  be  re-committed  on  that  day 
six  months.  That  the  above  quoted  part 
of  the  preamble  of  the  said  act  contaihed 
an  unqualified  falsehood  ;  seeing  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  said  road  had  a  balance 
of  upwards  of  four  thousand  five  huntf^d 
pounds  in  his  hands  at  the  moment  when 
he  and  the  other  petitioners  of  the  bill 

iail  of  them  Trustees  of  the  road)  were 
eclaring  to  your  honourable  House  that 
they  could  not,  without  a  new  act,  pay 
off  a  deht  of  one  thousand  five  huncired 
pounds ;  that  your  honourable  House 
were,  therefore,  grossly  imposed  upon  by 
the  persons  who  pefitioneo  for  the  bill, 
and  by  the  persons  who  came  before  your 
Committee  to  prove  the  preamble  thereof: 
'  "That  the  >6titioners.for  the  bill 
were — Samuel  Everinffham  Sketchley, 
Chairman,  George  Vardy,  Henry  Rowed, 
William  Forstein,  Henry  WilmM,  Willism 
Thornton,  Richard  Chase,  Fi^derick  Piatt 
Barlow,  John  Groome,  and  George  Barke; 
that  these  petitioners  state  in  their  petition, 
that  they  are  Trustees  of 'the  said  road  ; 
that  the  petitioner,  8.  E«  Sketchiey,  statea 
that  he  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees ; 
that  it  was  proved  before  the  said  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  that  he  is  also  Tt'ea- 
surer  of  the  said  road : 

**  That  all  these  petitioners  ought  ta 
have  known,  and  tnat  the  said  S.  E. 
Sketchiey  must  of  necessity  hsve  known, 
the  true  state  of  the  pecuniary  affiihrs  of 
the  said  road ;  and  that,  neverthelessi 
they  in  their  said  petition  make  to  your 
honourable  House  tne  following  false  state* 
roent,  to  wit,  *  That  althougli  the  Trustees 
have  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  the 
said  trust  reposed  in  them  with  the  utmost 
care  and  frugality,  yet  they  find,  from  the 
great  increase  of  expense  for  labour  and 
materials  for  repairing  the  said  roads,  the 
produce  of  the  Tolls  at  present  authorised 
10  be  collected  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  said  annual  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  the  remaii^ 
ing  debt  due  as  i^uresaid,  and  effectuallr 
to  amend,  pave,  and  drain  the  said  roa« 
and  foot-paths,  and  keep  the  same  in  goid 
repair,  and  to  light,  watch,  and  water  tba 
same,  aa  required  by  the  said  acts,  and  to 
aSsct  certain  improvaoients  on  the  said 
roads  and  foot^tha  which  are  aacesaarf • 
by  widaoing  tha  aamob  tad  acharwisa  m 
th^  CQOfiBMoa  Md  arfHy  of  tba  ptiblfo 
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•nd  to  4eiWi)r  the  96v«f«l  other  expeoMi* 
mtteadiog  the  executioa  of  the  said  Act, 
and  thati  unless  the  present  tolls  are  con- 
tioiiedy  and  further  powers  given  to  the 
said  trustees,  the  several  p^urposes  afore- 
said cannot  be  effected :' 

<*  Your  humble  petitioner  prays  your 
honourable  House  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing facta  :*— 

*<  1.  That  these  petitioners  here  assert, 
ihat  the  produce  of  the  present  tolls  is 
4i0t  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  road ;  and  tliat  those  purposes  can- 
ftol  be  fulfilled  unless  the  present  Tolls  be 
continued  by  a  new  act : 

*<  2«  That  their  own  surveyor,  Mr. 
Francisy  declared  upon  oath,  before  the 
said  Committee  of  the  Lords,  that  the  road 
saight  not  only  be  kept  in  proper  repair, 
but  that  many  houses  might  be  pulled 
down,  and  several  streets  widened,  and 
ji^et,  that  the  present  tolls  might  be  eon- 
siderabljr  diminished  ;  an  oai^  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  allegation  of  the 
misteas  in  their  petiUon  to  your  honour* 
•bto  iUuse : 

.  <<  S*  lltat  the  bill,  as  finally  passed  by 
^•lir  boueurable  Housoi  does,  in  one  of 
lis  enaotmenjts,  make  a  considerable  re- 
4uetiQB  in  the  present  tolls ;  an  enactment 
JO  flat  contradiction  to  the  preamble  of 
Ibe  bill  iuelf : 

*■  Your  petitioner  presumes  not  to  ex* 
press  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  punish- 
isent  due  to  persons  who  have  thus  know- 
nigly.and  premeditatedly  employed  state- 
vents  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  impoa- 
iog  Upen  your  honourabla  House,  and  of 
joduoing  yon  to  past  an  act.  the  priooipal 
enactBMnta  of  which  are  at  irrecondleable 
variance  with  the  preambUy  while  tlie 
Araamble  is  at  open  war  with  the  truth ; 
but,  as  the  means  of  protection,  for  him* 
eelf  end^  ethers,  against  dangers  such  as 
tbat  which  Ihey  hisve  now  narrowly  es- 
caped, he*  prays  ihat  your  honourable 
House  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  such  mea- 
auras  as  you.  in  your  wisdom,  shall  deem 
flMst  meet  for  emotoally  preventing  almi- 
iar  impositions  in  future.  And  your 
^titioner  will  ever  pray. 

«  Wm,  Cobbxtt/' 

Mr*  %>V  defej^ed  the  coadoet  ef  the 
awstees,  and  eomeoded*  thai  there  was 
sm  finindalioa  far  the  charge  against  ihem; 
ahair  only  object  being  the  inprovement 
af  tlie  line  ef  mad  under  their  aopeifo. 

•  Mr^ifumr  replied  that hia bon» friend 
JMH  ba  wbeliy  igaaniit  4>f  the  oEuniar ; 


since  it  i^peared,  that  the  trusteea  hsA 
practised  the  grossest  falsehood.  Thej 
had  stated,  that  they  were  unable  to  par 
their  debt,  at  the  verv  moment  at  whice 
it  was  proved,  that  they  had  4.500/.  iji 
their  possession.  No  iogenaity  could 
excuse  such  conduel. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Seizure  and  iMpnisoNKENT  in  Ja- 
maica^ Petitiok  OF  L.  C.  Lbcbsvz 
AND  J.  EscoFFERY.]  Dr.  Lusktngton 
rose  to  present  a  petition  to  which  he  re- 
quested the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
pariiculasly  of  ministers  of  bis  majesty's 
government.  If  the  facts  alleged  were 
true,  there  never  wss  a  case  which  called 
more  loudly  for  their  interference;  not 
only  with  a  view  to  do  justice  to  the  op* 
pressed,  but  also  to  punish  the  oppresBon. 
The  petition  stated,  that  the  petiiionen 
are  freemen  of  colour,  natives  of  King- 
ston, in  the  island  of  Jamaics,  where  ti^ej 
had  constantly  resided;  that  they  were 
married  to  womeit,  also  natives  of  thai 
island,  and  had  each  four  diildren — ^that 
4hey  were  engaged  in  business  as  Wquor- 
'merchants— that  they  held  the  rank  oi  Ser- 
jeants in  the  militia,  in  which  they  haveserv- 
ed  since  the  year  181 S ;  and  tbat  they  pes* 
sessed  property  in  the  island,  consistiog 
of  houses,  land,  and  slaves  t  that  about 
the  latter  Qpd  of  September  last,  tbe  pe- 
titioners uaderwent  an  examination  before 
certain  magistrates  of  Kingston  as  to  the 
^oofs  they  possessed  of  being  British- 
born  subjects,  when  they  produced,  in 
support  of  that  fact,  the  certificates  af 
their  baptism,  and  other  iieces.«aiT  docu- 
ments—that on  the  7th  of  October  fol« 
lowing,  petitioners  w^re  apprehended,  and 
carried  to  prison,  for  the  purpose,  aa  they 
were  informed,  of  being  summati^  re- 
moved from  the  island  of  JamMca,  as 
aliens,  and  dangerous  persons ;  but  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  havmg  been  issued,  on 
their  application  to  the  grand  court  of  the 
island,  their  case  undtewent  a  full  and 
aiinute  investigatioa  before  Mr.  Chief- 
justice  Scarlett,  and  the  •  two  assistani 
judges,  Mills  and  West,  on  the  25th  of 
theaaoM  months  and  the  aaaicnee  pro^ 
•ounced  by  tbe  court  was,  that  tbe  peti- 
tioness  were  both  Britiakrboni  sukjeeiSb 
and  aa  such  entitled  to  their  discba^ 
and  to  the  eaioymeoi  of  all  their  pnv^ 
legea  as  Btilisn  oiliaenS.  He  felt  it  in» 
cnalbeDt  ob  him.  to  state  to  the  Housar 
that  these  |ietitioaars  were  net  peisoas  ef 
ao  eatiflMrttpn,  ia  a  iov  line  of  Cfb^  or  o^ 
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'  known  to  the  otiier  inbabitanta    of  tbe 
island ;  for  their  petition  went  on  to  state, 
-rltat  upon  their  aubtequently  appearing 
;   before  the  said  chief-justice,  they  were 
^   attended  by  six  freeholders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  bail.     Upon  that  occasion, 
the  ohief-justice  declined  to  receive  the 
oiered  bail,  on  the  ground,  that  he  knew 
of  no  charges  against  thom.     That  the 
p^itioners  were  thus  discharged,  after  a 
oetention  of  18  days,  with  out  any  distinct 
ccmimunication  having  been  nuide  to  them 
of  the  ffroonds  of  their  imprisonment — 
that  dunng  their  imprisonnient,  a  memo- 
rial,  bearing  testimony  to  the  general  good 
coadoct  of  the  petitioners,  was  addressed 
to  his  excellency  tbe  eoveroor,  by  thirty 
of  the  most  respectable  merchants  and 
magistrates,  of  whom  one  was  a  member 
of  the  council,  six  were  magistrates,  and 
ooe  was  the  provost-marshal  general.    Up 
to  the  time  of  their  arrest,  therefore,  the 
Hoeae  muss  be  satisfied,  that  the  peti-> 
tioaesa  were  men  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter.    After  their  discharge,  the  peti- 
tioners   returned  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions with  increased  confidence  of  security, 
having  thus  receivedrfroes  the  first  judicial 
authority  in  the  island,  a  fall  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  claim  to  the  title  of  British 
aubjects,  and  as  they  fully  believed,  to  ail 
the  legal  protection  which  belongs  to  that 
character.    After  what  had  passed,  the 
House  would  experience  as  much  surprise 
as  the  petitioners  felt,  when,  whiht  they  ; 
were  peaceably  engaged  in  their  private  : 
buMneaa,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
last  November,  their  store  or  shop  was  I 
aorrouoded  by  marsbalmen  and  constables,  | 
the    petitioners    were    suddenly    seized 
under  an  alleged  order  of  his  excellency  | 
Che  governor,  on  the  same  charge-as  that 
on  which  they  luul  formerly  been  arrested,  | 
vix.  that  of  being  Aliens  and  dangerous  j 
persons^*forcibly  draeged  from  their  fa- 
milies and  homes,  wiwout  being  allowed- ! 
time  even  to  see  their  children,  and  hur-  \ 
ried  on  board  his  majesty's  guardship  the  ' 
Sctapis.    Nobody,  he   pre»umed,  would 
say  that  this  waa  such  conduct  as  ought 
to  have  been  adiipted  by  a  government 
founded  oo  free  and  liberal  principles.     If 
[     thegoveroorof  Jumaioa  hnd  felt  it  to  be  his  ' 
f     daty  to  arrest  the  petitioners  a  second 
I     time,  it  would  have  been  no  less  his  duty  | 
.     to  have  the  Question  of  their  guilt  or  in*  ^ 
I     Docence  fairly  investigated,  and  to  ex 


teoce  them  t6  ^  heavy  a  pmuahnseiA 

With  what  indignation,  then,  as  vrell  aa 

astonishment,  wookl  the  House  hear,  that 

without  any  such  investigation,  without 

affording  the  petitioners  any  oppoKooity 

of  providing  for  their  defence,  or  <tf  csom* 

raunicating  with  their  friends  or  relativea» 

they  were,  on  the  day  succeeding  that  oa 

which  they  had  been  seized,  transported 

to  St.  Domingo^  where  they  were  landed* 

The  petitioners  stated  this  in  the  follow* 

ing  terms :-— "  That  the  petitioners  were 

\  assured  at  the  time,  by  the  alien  officer 

I  who  arrested  them,  that  they  would  be  al^ 

I  lowed  to  remain  ten  days  on  board  that 

I  ship,  in  order  that  they  might  commtmi* 

I  cate  with  the  governor  oa  the  subject  of 

I  their  apprehension,  and  make  the  necea* 

I  sary  arrangements,  respecting  their  pro^ 

.  perty  and  mercantile  concerns.    That  tbia 

!  premise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled ;  ioMf 

CO  their  being  taken  op  board  the  Serapfa* 

so  severe  waa  the  restraint  imposed  upea 

them,  that  they  vrere  not  permitted  to 

hold   the  slightest  eommoaicalion   with 

their  families  (although  they  camealong* 

side  in  a  boat  for  the  purpose),  nor  evea 

to  aend  on  shore  a  letter  of  directions  fi>r 

the  management  of  tlieir  afiiirs ;  but  that 


aoiioe   the 


which   might    be 


bteught  against  them,  before  he  ventured 
ts  d^de  that  they  were  guilty,  and  sen* 


on  the  following  morning  about  four 
o'clock,  they  were  removed  from  the  Se» 
rapis  to  his  majesty's  ship  Heliooa,  and 
immediately  conveyed  to  Jacmel,  in  tha 
island  of  St.  Ddmingc»*  That  on  tbe  an. 
rival  of  the  Helicon  at  Jacmel,  they  wera* 
by  the  captain  of  that  ship,  turned  ashora 
to  shift  for  themselves,  in  a  feveign  coiaa* 
try,  in  which,  but  for  the  kind  asebtanoe 
a«>rded  them  by  certain  British  mer* 
chants  resident  there,  they  must  hava 
suffered  the  greatest  distress.''  He 
(Dr.  L.)  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
excuse  could  be  offered  for  so  gross  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 
It  would  not,  he  was  sure,  be  said,  in  an 
English  House  of  Commons,  that  because 
men  were  a  shatie  darker  than  those  who 
were  born  in  our  own  climate,  tliey  were 
therefore  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges 
which  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
extended  equally  to  her  most  exalted  and 
her  meanest  subjects.  After  they  were 
landed  at  St.  Domiago,  the  fiUe  which 
awaited  them  seemed  to  be  at  least -as  tm* 
happy  as  that  whieh  bad  beitllen  them  in 
Jamaica.  They  beearoe  imaaediateiy  ob- 
jects of  suspioK>n  to  the  government  of 
Hayti,  and  were  taken  tip  again  as.  alieos 
aad  dangeroos  penioos.  He  held  in  his 
head  a  Haytiaa  Oaaelter  in  wWeb  t^is 
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fiKt  was  stated ;  and  if  it  had  not  happen- 
ed, by  good  fortune,  tliat  there  was  on 
board  the  ship  which  h^d  brought  them  a 
Jamaica  newspaper,   containing   an    ac- 
count of  their  being  6rst  arrested  in  the 
latter  island,  and  the  praceedings  on  die 
habeas  corpus,  they  would  again   have 
been  doomed  to  the  pain  of  imprisonment. 
Upon  the  evidence  of  this   newspaper, 
however,  the  Haytian  government  releas- 
ed them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
under  the  protection,  and   indebted  for 
the  means  of  subsistence,  to  the  kindness 
of  some  British  merchants  resident  there* 
The  petitioners  went  on  to  state,  *■  that  for 
treatment  so  severe,  and  so  arbitrary,  and 
so  contrary  not  only  to  British  law,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  but 
even  to   the  laws  of  Jamaica  itself,  no 
cause  whatever  has  yet  been  assigned  to 
them ;  and  to  the  present  day  they  have 
been  wholly  unable^  although  they  have 
uaed  many  entreaties  and  much  exertion 
(or  that  purpose,  to  learn  on  what  grounds 
or  for  what  supposed  offence  on   their 
part  they  have  been  subjected  to  such 
fmrsh  and  illegal  punishment*    That  the 
circumstances  attending  their  first  appre- 
hension in  the  month  of  October  last,  and 
the  subsequent  appointment  of  a  secret 
committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  to  inquire  into  <  certain  treason- 
able practices  which  were  suspected  to 
have  tiad  their  rise  in  Kingston,  and  the 
parties  immediately  concerned  in  which 
were  supposed  to  be  foreigners,  agents  of 
Boyer,  the  President  of  Hayti/  have  led 
the  petitioners,  in  the  absence  of  all  di- 
rect and  authentic  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  conjecture  that  their  deportation 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  renew- 
ed efforts  of  secret  enemies  to  fix  on  them 
the  character  of  aliens  and   dangerous 
persons.    That,  however,  of  their  being 
British  subjects  by  birth,  the  petitioners 
had  before  furnished  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs;  while  the  entire  consciousness  they 
possessed  of  having  on  all  occasions  con- 
ducted themselves  as  peaceable  and  loyal 
subjects,  rendered  .  them  perfectly  ready 
to  meet  any  legal  trial  to    which  they 
might  be  brought,  and  perfectly  confident 
of  being  able  to  r^ut  any  charge  which 
might  be  preferred   against  them;    but 
that  this  justice  was  denied  to  the  peti- 
ttonera.    That  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Do* 
oiiiigo,the  petitioners  lost  no  time  in  ad- 
dreasiog  a  memorial  to  bia  excellency  the 
l^overoor  of  Jamaica,  praying  to  be  made 
ac^iJDtod  with  the  aocuMtions  against 


theni,  and  confronted  with  tlieir 
and  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  le* 
gaily  vindicating  themselves ;  but  that  to 
this  application  no  answer  haa  beeo  re- 
turned.   That  having  waited  in  St«  Do- 
minffo,  in  the  expectation  of  such  anawer, 
until  the  month  of  March  loat,  the  peti- 
tioners determined,  as  their  only  reoHUci- 
ing  resource,  to  proceed  to  this  couotry, 
and  to  solicit  the  protection  of  bh  ma- 
jesty's paternal  government,  and  of  the 
British  Parliament.    That  to  this  boooar- 
able  House  the  petitioners  do  mciu  hau- 
bly,  but   confidently,   appeal,  declanog 
most  explicitly  and  solemnly,  tliat  they 
are  wholly  unconscioua  of  having  com- 
mitted any  offence  whatever  againat  his 
majesty's  government,  or  of  being  charge- 
able with  any  conduct  calculated  to  ei>- 
danger  the  safety,  or  disturb  the  peace, 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica— that  they  have 
never  held  any  correspondeooe  with  St. 
Domingo,   or  any  otner   coumUy   than 
Great  Britain,  and  that  they  have  an  ail 
occasions  discharged  their  duties  as  loyal 
citizens  and  subjects  of  hi&majeity.    That 
the  petitioners^  besides  befog  8ub)ected  to 
a  great  variety  of  hiavy  expenaea,  have 
to   lament  their  ruined  .fortunea,   their 
blasted  prospects  in  life,  and  their  dts* 
tressed  and  impoverished  families,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  tne  unjust  and  illegal  pro- 
ceedings of  which  thev  have  been  the  vic- 
tims.   That  the  petttmners,  therefoiv,  as 
men,  as  freemen,  and  above  all,  as  British 
subjects,  who  have  been  deprived  of  that 
privilege  which  is  never  denied  to  the 
greatest  criminals — that  of  not  being  coo* 
demned  unheard-^implorethis  honourable 
House  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  pre- 
mises which  they  are  ready  to  eatabliah 
by  proof  at  the  bar  of  this  honourable 
Houce,  and  to  grant  them  such  redress, 
particularly  in  enabling  them  to  return  to 
their  home,  their  families,  and  frieodt,  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  your  honourable  House 
sball  seem  meet*"     He  had  atated  the 
facts  without  exaggerating  a  atngle  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  he  did  not  at  that  oso- 
ment  intend  to  detain  the  House  with 
many  observations  on  the  caae*    If  these 
facts  were  true,  the  outrage  which  had 
been  committed  was  ao  flagrant  a  ooe» 
that  he  was  sure  his  hon.  friend  could  not 
be  prepared  to  justify  it.    If,  oa  the  con- 
trary, the  facts  were  untrue,  he  caUed 
upon    the   government   to   furnish   the 
House  with  satiafacior^  proafii  of  thatr 
fatiebood.    He  bad  huMelf  aaao,   aad 
examined,  and  croae-esamioed«  the  por*^ 
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sent  bj  whom  the  petition  was  signed : 
he  had  soaghtinfonnation  from  others^  as 
to  the  character  of  the  petitioners,  and 
in  no  respect  had  he  discofered  any  thing 
which  could  induce  him  to  doubt  their 
credibOity.  He  ctdledy  therefore,  upon 
Che  government  to  explain  to  the  House 
the  reasons  upon  which  this  Yiolent  de- 
portation of  the  petitioners  had  been  >e- 
solved  upon ;  and  to  state  why  they  had 
been  torn  away  from  their  homes,  with, 
out  notice  of  any  accusation,  and  with- 
out time  to  providfe  for  their  defence.  He 
<^led  upon  them  to  state,  if  they  could, 
any  circumstances  which  could  justify 
the  condemning  a  man  without  a  trial, 
upon  the  same  charge  of  which  he  had 
once  been  acquitted,  and  that  totally  un- 
heard. Unless  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation should  be  given,  he  should  feel 
It  bis  duty  to  call  the  serious  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject:  and  would  not 
rest  until  he  had  rescued  the  character  of 
the  British  nation  from  the  foul  disgrace 
of  havhig  participated  in  aif  act  of  such 
odious  oppression  as  that  which  the  peti- 
tion detailed. 

Mr.  WUmct  Horion  said,  he  was  not 
able  to  meet  the  statement  of  his  learned 
friend,  for  want  of  particular  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  several  matters  contained 
in  the  petition.  All  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  knew  was,  that  the  petition- 
ers had  been  complained  of  lo  the  ma* 
Sistrates  of  Kingston  as  being  aliens, 
ang«rous  persons  to  the  government,  and 
engaffed  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  against 
it.  tt  was  true  that  the  duke  of  Manches- 
ter had  put  the  alien  act  in  force  against 
them.  It  seemed  to  be  equally  true,  that 
they  had  applied  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  had  been  granted.  But,  his  learned 
friend  had  admitted,'  that  if  these  men 
were  aliens,  the  magistracy  of  Jamaica 
were  empowered  by  law  to  remove  them 
from  the  island.  The  question,  then,  first 
seemed  to  be,  whether  the  petitioners  were 
or  were  not  aliens.  As  to  what  had  been 
staled  of  the  proceedings  in  the  court  of 
KingVbench,  that  was  merely  an  ex- 
parte  proceeding,  and  the  affidavits  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  had  been  formed  could  not  be  re- 
ceived as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  the  petitioners  being  British-horn  sub- 
jects. He  was  ready  to  allow,  that  if 
it  should  appear  they  were  not  aliens, 
the  government  of  Jan^ica'  had  incurred 
a  most  serious  responsibility,  and  one  in 
which  it  coold  neithtr  be  countenanced 
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nor  excused.  But,  it  was  evident,  from 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  adopted^ 
that  the  duke  of  Manchester  thought  they 
were  aliens.  A  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  too 
disturbances,  and  had  reported  the-  pe« 
titioners,  not  only  to  be  engaged  in  a  trea^ 
sonable  conspiracy,  but  also  that  they 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  slaves 
who  had  been  tried  for  rebellion,  and  to 
whom  one  of  the  petitioners  had  sold 
arms.  These  were  points  which  required 
explanation.  Hislearned  friend  had  roused 
the  feelings  of  the  House  by  appeals  to  tho 
British  constitution ;  but  the  situation  of 
the  duke  of  Manchester  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
rebellion  had  existed  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  his  grace  was  called  upon  to 
exercise  every  legal  power  that  he  pos- 
sessed, which  might  tend  to  the  security 
of  the  colony.  He  assured  the  House 
that  every  possible  step  should  be  taken 
to  procure  that  information,  without  which 
it  Was  obvious  the  House  could  not  safely 
proceed. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  truly  sorry  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  not  prepared  with  a 
fuller  explanation,  if  not  a  contradiction, 
of  the  statemenu  contained  in  the  petition. 
From  the  information  of  which  he  was  in 
possession,  it  appeared,  however,  that  tha 
governor  of  Jamaica  had  arrested  two  per- 
sons*  whose  alienship  had  come  in  ques- 
tion before  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture in  that  island.  And  here  he  begged 
to  set  the  hon.  gentleman  right  in  one  of 
the  facts  he  hsd  stated.  The  inquirybefore 
the  court  was  not  an  ex-parte  proceed- 
ing. The  duke  of  Manchester  was  tnere  pre- 
sent, repre.<ented  by  his  attorney-genera1| 
to  examine  the  proof  which  was  offered* 
It  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to 
pronounce  upon  the  arguments  against,  as 
well  as  for. the  psrties  accused.  Upon 
that  inquiry,  however,  the  certificates  of 
the  baptism  of  these  supposed  aliens  were 
produced,  and  proved  that  they  were  born 
at  Kingston.  The  attorney-general's  ob- 
jections were  heard ;  and  the  court  re- 
solved, that  the  petitioners  were  not  aliensy 
but  British-bom  subjecu.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  weeks,  during  which  the  duke  of 
Manchester  had  acquiesced  in  the  decisiesi 
of  the  court :  he,  having  heard  some  other 
matters  alleged  against  the  petitioners,  aa 
he  (Ms.  B.j  was  bound  in  charity  tosup- 
pose  he  had,  ordered  them  again  to  be 
arrested,  and  sent  away  from  the  island 
without  permitting  them  to  receive  the  ad- 
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f ict  <^  tMbtaoce  of  ffieoclt»  cQiioiel»  or 
jigeoi ;  aod  coosequentLy  ifitbout  Hord- 
ing them  the  potfibility  of  again  ap-« 
pAling  to  that  court»  before  which,  upon 
mii  diMOMiou  and  after  hewing  evidence, 
tbeur  birth-rights  bad  been  establithed 
Xbls  waa  hi*  charge  againii  the  duke  of 
Maochetter-*4h8t  ae  had  done  this  after 
tfie  decisioA  of  the  court  of  KingVbeocby 
and  ia  the  teeth  of  that  decision*  The 
4uke  of  Manchester  might  be  able  to  es< 
plain  this.  As  he  was  in  some  measure 
Hovr  on  bis  trisl»  he  would  not  prejudge 
him ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  sur- 
prise, that  his  comniunications  with  his 
majesty's  government  had  not  furnished 
ihem  with  the  means  of  contradicting  (if 
they  could  be  contradicted)  the  statement 
ef  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  GroMffi  said,  he  bad  been  informed 
by  letters  from  Jamaica*  tHat  one  of  the 
fietitioners  (Lecesne)  was  supposed  to  be 
the  person  who  had  supplied  the  rebellious 
Begroes  with  arms*  It  seemed  that  the 
iiesroes  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  islaind 
had  contributed  money,  as  was  supposed, 
far  a  missionary ;  but  which  was  afterwards 
deTOted  to  the  purchase  of  about  20  stands 
9f  arms,  conveyed  across  the  island  to  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  George ;  and 
there  waa  at  least  a  strong  imputation 

Safest  the  petltiooer  that  it  was  by  him 
Dse  arma  had  been  furnished. 

Mr*  W*  HortoH  explained,  that  bet ireen 
the  first  arrest  and  subaequent  deportation 
of  the  petitioners,  two  facts  bad  been  estiu 
blished  against  tl^m ;  first,  that  they  were 
in  truth  luiens,  notwithstanding  what  had 
appeared  before  the  court  of  KingV 
bench;  and,  secondly,  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy. 
The  affidavita  made  in  the  first  instance 
in  favour  of  the  petitioners  might  turn  out 
to  be  false;  ana  hence  the  court  might 
have  decided  in  error. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked,  if  the  duke  of 
Manchester  bad  obtaioed  subsequent  in- 
formstion,  why  the  question  had  not  been 
bronffht  again  before  the  court  of  King's* 
bencB  ?  Suppose  the  subsequent  inform*, 
i^ion  were  true,  why  had  not  the  parties 
been  tried  ?  Why  send  them  off  without 
A  moment's  warning  ?  If  the  accused  had 
coofessed  all  that  was  laid  to  their  charge, 
did  it  authorise  th^  governor  to  send  them 
away  without  trial  ? 

Dr.  Lushington  said*  it  was  true  that, 
OP  a  subsequent  trial  \n  January,  18Bi, 
there  was  found  a  negro  who  stated  that 
arma  had  been  purcmuied  of  Lesoesne. 


The  ipen  ware  eonvif  tad,  bul  he  beU  io 
his  band  a  latter  ficoro  thie  r Mtos  of  tba 
parish,  in  which  he  said,  that  m  believed 
in  his  conscience  that  the  slaa«a  vtere  ia> 
oocent;  farther,  that  there  hB4  l>ee&  s 
conspiracy  of  the  ^romest  kind  aisaiBst 
them,  and  that  Baptiate,  the  wHoffaa,  was 
an  emissary  from  St.  Domingaw  «r4  one 
of  the  most  murderous,  dAsbolical,   and 
insidioos  fiends  that  had  ever  heeo  let  Jbosa 
on  society.    Lecaane  waa  ready  to  take 
his  trial  before^  any  judge  or  jury  ;   he 
sought  investigation   and  jw^uca:     mad 
would  not  cover  any  offence  toinnted  to 
him  by  evasion  or  falsehood.    Uia  bmi. 
friend  had  mentioned  circumatanoea  tbst 
came  out  before  asecretconunittee.  What* 
ever  those  drcomstanoes  might  be»  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  justify  aeiaiag 
the  petitioners  and  sending  them  to  St. 
Domingo,  not  only  without  trial,  but  ia 
absolute  defiance  of  the  dedsioo  of  the 
court  of  King*a-bencb.    If  it  should  earn 
out  that  they  were  alieas,  at  leaat  they 
bad  spent  their  lives  in  Jamsio^  firom  their 
earliest  infancy.    How  did  H  ^P^  that 
ministers  had  no  informaUoot    Did  tho 
duke  of  Manchealer  think  ha  waa  Justified 
in  keepiog  the  government  at  home  in  ig- 
norance?   Notning  even  like  an  esLcote 
bad  been  attemptedt  and  he  called  upaa 
ministers  to  kiy  upon  the  table  all  the  in- 
formation they  possessed  relative  to  them 
individuals.    If  it  were  eafused,  be  would 
submit  a  distioa  moliom  for  it  on  the  ear> 
liest  possible  opportunity^  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  prosecute  the  matter  m  every 
way,  until  the  Houae  arrived  at  aome  be* 
coming  determination. 
Ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table. 

Wool  Imvobtatiok  4vo  £sj»rt^« 
TioN  Bill.]  Oa  tba  ordec  of  the  day 
for  going  into  a  committee  on  tluabiU, 

Mr.  CurUii  insisted  that  the  IhU  aimed 
a  severe  blow  at  the  agricultural  interest 
The  measoio  was  the  first-fmita  of  the 
new  school  of  philosophy  which  had  lately 
spruni^  up  respecting  fsee  tn^de.  All  that 
he  detdred  on  the  part  of  the  agricnlt^ml 
interest  was,  that  they,  misht  be  protM^ 
against  an  inundation  of  fore^fs  wooL 
He  would  tbereCore  move»  *«  that  the  bill 
he  committed  on  that  day  six  montha.*' 

Mr.  S.  IFortfey  considafed  thepsincipla 
of  the  bill  to  beruinpualotheagneultami 
interest.  He  waa  wfny  to  see  that  giaat 
interest  neglected  by  gentlemen  who  were 
led  away  by  tbeir  love  of  spinning-jeonies. 
It  was  equally  the  interest  of  too  mano- 
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fiHStarinf  iiici  ibe  agrieallitfil  dot  not  to 
allow  tho  orportation  of  wool. 

Aldemaii  Tk9mpi<m  prottetod  ffgaiDSt 
tte  ^xportatioa  of  wool. 

Mr.  Benett  wished  the  duties  on  the 
mportfttion  tod  esportsftioo  df  wool  to  be 
o^dized. 

Mr.  T.  WUiim  thon  At  ft  unwise  tel  al- 
low the  exportation  of  long  wool  to  coan- 
trief  which  showed  nO  disposition  to 
oftdke  concessions  or  matters  of  trade  16 
at,  Bverv  poand  of  wool  exported  would 
be  mixed  with  three  or  ft>ur  pounds 
of  other  wool,  not  the  produce  of  this 
country. 

The  Ckanoelhr  ^the  Exchefuer  saM, 
that  the  principle  of  the  hill  wss ;  first, 
whether  the  doty  on  the  importation  of 
wool  should  be  redueed  at  all ;  and  se- 
condlTf  whether  the  exDortatfon  of  wool 
should  be  allowed  at  ail.  He  had  fully 
explained  the  prhiciple  of  the  measure  m 
Febroarv  list,  and  nis  ri|^t  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Hoskisson)  had  af^rwards  gone 
over  the  lame  ground.  Under  these  crf- 
cumatancea.  be  thought  it  wotdd  be  most 
apdnmble  to  go  into  a  committee,  where 
tbm  details  of  the  measure  angfat  be  die* 
cussed. 

Lord  MUtonf  froib  all  that  he  had  been 
•Ue  to  collect  on  the  subject,  considered 
it  one  of  the  wisest  measures  that  could 
be  adopted.  Those  who  represented  the 
agricnRural  interest  in  tfiit  House  took 
«i  erroneow  view  of  the  question.  He 
believed  that  the  firee  tmpovtation  of  wool 
bito  this  country  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  results. 

Sir  O.  Skiffk^  supported  the  measure, 

~  wished  the  laadeu  and  manufiicturing 
interests  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Hart  Dmii  contended,r  tbae  the 
measure  was  both  partial  and  unjust.  K 
the  exportaiion  of  long  wool  were  per- 
mitted, the  manufhetuners  of  Germany 
would  soon  rhral  us  in  the  manufacture  of 
it.  Indeed,  several  lur^  ordera  for  it  had 
been  already  transmktai  to  this  country 
from  Germany,  umftdf  die  idea,  that  the 
\amn  pvohibtting  the  exportation  of  this 
kind  of  wool  would  be  immediately  re- 
p«M« 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
the  cemmitteet 

The  ChmtetlU^  tf  thi  ExAeaaer  said, 
he  should  confine  himself  to  maxing  such 
obaervniona  upon  each  of  the  clauses  of 
the  bill  aa  appeared  necessary  to  him.  His 
pioposiiMn  was,  to  repeal  the  import  du^ 
of  8dL  per  lb.  on  wooli  after  the  HXb  of 


September  ^  then  re  ri^enafet  a  duty  of 
Sd.  per  lb.  firoiii  that  tithe  to  the  l(kb  6f 
Decemberi  wheel  he  vfodld  agam  reduce 
it,  ijnd  leav4  it  at  the  rate  where  he  iiU 
tended  that  It  should  remdin.    That  pilrt 
of  the  subject  he  should,  however,  disccfa 
in  another  clause.    He  would  now  merely 
propose  to  fill  op  the  first  blank  in  the 
bill,  with  the  words,  <<  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember,  1824."    The  hon.  member  for 
Sussex  had  given  as  a  reoion  for  his  hos- 
tility to  ihe  measure,  that  he  was  not  in- 
cirned  to  tamper  with  the  lohg-established 
piractice  of  our  ancestors  in  imposing  thesb 
duties.    The  hon.  member  was,  however, 
mistaken  in  his  facts.    These  duties  werb 
not  the  established  practice^  but  an  fatibm 
vation  on  the  totisblished  practice  of  our 
ancestors.    The  duty  of  Od.  per  lb.  on 
imported  wool  never  existed  until  18^19; 
for,  op  to  that  time,  it  had  only  beeii  1^. 
per  lb.     Under  that  small  quantum  of 
duty  the  wool  trade  bad  greatly  flourish- 
ed; and,  indeed,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  growth  of  wool  itself  had 
ibuch  increased.     He  therefore  trusted, 
that  the  committee  would  concur  in  the 
propriety  aft  the  reducdoA — a  reduction 
which  was  equally  conducive  to  the  hu 
terest  of  the  grower  and  the  manufiiOk 
turer.    With  r»rard  to  the  time  ec  which 
this  reduction  of  duty  wai  to  ts&e  plae^g 
there  wak  nothing  ehher  partial  or  unjust 
in  thai  which  he  had  selected.    The  two 
dstes  with  whteh  he  Intend^  to  fiH  up  the 
blanka  cf  ttria  bill,  were  tire  very  dates 
which  had  b^en  reeomtnended'  to  him  by 
the  committee  of  wool-manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bright  complained,  that  the  pari 
of  Bristol  did  not  contsin  sufficient  rooof 
for  the  warehousing  of  bonded  wool,  and 
called  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  to  frame  a  clause,  which  wotild  makd 
a  distinction  l»etween  Wools  in  bonded 
warehouse,  wMch  had  not  paid  the  duty, 
and  altidr  would  therefore  come  out  duty 
ftiee,  and  wools,  which,  beinR  in  merehantr 
wareliouses,  must  have  paid  the  duty,  and 
must  consequently  subject  the  ownerf  of 
them  to  loss,  if  their  case  wdi  not  specially 
considered.  He  contended,  trnit  thcf 
chancellor  of  the  Bxdiequer  ought  to  pay 
back  the  duty  upon  such  wool  as  wei  un- 
sold in  merchants'  warehouses,  on  thedayrf 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  contended,  that  grosS 
partiality  had  been  shown  to  the  silk*trade, 
and  gross  neglect  to  thd'  wool-trade, 
though  it  was  the  g^t  stMpltf  of  the^coun^ 
tiy.    500,00Ctf.  bdd  been  conceded  to  th^ 
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silk-trade ;  bat  the  only  concession  made 
to  the  wool-trade  was,  to  have  all  the  bur- 
thens under  which  it  laboured*  continued 
for  five  oiopths  longer.  He  hoped  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  woeld  shorten 
rtbe  timOy  and  give  a  drawback  to  the  ma* 
nufacturer,  upon  all  the  wool  he  should  then 
falive  in  hand. 

Mr.  Benelt  contended,  that  if  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  consented  to  give 
the  manufacturer  a  drawback  upon  the 
wool  which  he  had.  on  hand,  he  ought 
also  to  eive  the  farmer  a  drawback  upon 
the  wool  which  he  had  on  his  vheep's  back, 
and  the  linen-draper  a  drawback  upon  all 
the  manufactured  wool  he  had  in  his 
shop. 

Mr.  CurteU  hoped  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  if  he  determijied  to  re- 

geal  these  duties,  would  not  allow  a  draw- 
ack.    He  considered  the  manufacturers 
'pot  to  be  at  all  entitled  to  it. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to*  On  the 
clause  for  repealing  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  wool. 

xbe  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  said, 
he  considered  this  clause  to  be  consistent 
with  sound  policy,  and  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
ceasary  to  placing  the  trade  of  the  country 
upon  a  sound  priiiciple.  The  10th  of  De- 
cetaber  was  the  day  which  he  had  fixed  for 
^e  cessation  of  these  laws,  being  the  same 
day  on  which  he  intended  that  the  mini- 
mum of  import  duty  should  commence. 

Mr.  fFl  fVhitmore  felt  persuaded,  that 
if  ihe  principle  of  the  proposed  clause  was 
carried  into  effect,  it  would  give  origin 
and. support  to  a.  most  beneficial  trade, 
the  advantages  of  which  no  man  could  an- 
ticipate. He  meant  the  export  of  woollen 
yarn.  The  superiority  of  this  country  in 
machinery  would  give  a  strength  and  ex* 
lension  to  that  branch  of  manufacture 
irhich  would  be  felt  throughout  the  great 
(nterests  of  our  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial system.  The  government  of  this 
countrjr  were  proceeding  on  such  sound 
and  enlightened  views,  that  he  sincerely 
hoped  the  House  of  Commons  would  af- 
ford ita  coipcttrreoce,  in  order  to  enable 
them  t«  carry  into  effect  these  proposi- 
tions. There  was,  ho\A'ever,  one  mistake 
rather  general  through  the  House  and 
the  country,  po  which  it  was  necessary 
that  the  fullest  inquiry  should  be  made, 
ip  order  to  correct  ir.    It  was  assumed, 

!)iat  the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  manu- 
aoture  waa  owing  to  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem ;  part^icularly  of  the  exportation  of 
tftl»  ipPg  wopi,    Wb0t  did  the  history  of 


that  manufacture  disclose  ?    The  wxteUen 
manufacture,  considering . all  the  circum- 
stflihces  of  the  period,  was  in  a  atate  of 
great  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  yet,  at  that  period,  there  waa  no  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  wool  of  any  kind 
in  that  reign.     It  was  depreaaed  in  the 
following  reigns,  from  a  variety  of  circttn>- 
atances ;  but  the  greatest  depreasion  was 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd.    The  manu- 
facturers of  that  period,  like  the  manu- 
facturers of  all  periods,  feeling  the  deprea* 
sion,  were  disposed  to  find  a  cause  for  it 
in  the  permission  to  export,  the  booie 
growth.     The '12th  of  Charles  ^d  was 
passed,  and  the  probibkory  system  com« 
menced.      Did  tnat  measure  relieve  the 
manufacturer?      No  such  thing.      The 
trade  suSered  a  great  depression  notwiib- 
standing  the  prohibition.  That  depression 
continued  to  the  Revolution.     What.wss 
then  the  deduction  from  the  actual  events? 
It  was,  that  during  the  reign  of  Etixabetb, 
when  there  was  no  prohibition  of  export, 
the  trade  was  prosperous,  and  that,  when 
the  prohibitory  sj^stem  was  acted  upon»  the 
depression  was  increased,    Thefbttrish- 
ing  state  of  the  manufacture  did  not, 
therefore,  depend  upon  a  prohibitory  ays* 
tem.     But,  independent  of  the  particulsr 
advantage  that  he  was  persuaded. would 
flow  from  that  measure,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
progress  of  the  principle.     He  uncerdy 
hoped,  that  the  success  that  would  arise 
in  this  instance  would  encourage  his  roa« 
jesty's  ministers  to  extend  the  principle 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  and  he  could  assurs 
them,  that  by  so  acting,  they  would  con- 
fer the  most  lasting  benefit  on  their  coun- 
try, and  not  alone  on  their  country,  bat 
on  the  world ;  and  prove  themselves  the 
most  wise 'and  useful  men.  that  in  the 
whole  of  our  history  ever  held  the  ceins 
of  government  [hear,  hear]  1 

Mr.  T.  Wilton  said,  he  had  Usteoed 
with  some  impatience  to  hear  a  single  sr- 
eument  in  favour  of  the  export  of longwocl. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
prove  to  the  conviction  of  any  man,  that 
an  article  of  home  growth,  essential  to  our 
own  manufactures*  and  thewhold  of  srbich 
was  thus  employed,  could  benefidsl/y  be 
sent  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  S.  fVortlejf  asked,  whether  any 
gentleman  in.  that  House,  having  the  feel- 
ings of  an  Englishman,  would  stand  up 
and  say,  that  ihu  country,  having  a  raw 
material  by  which  she  was  enabled  to 
supply  the  world  with  a  particular  fabric, 
should  give  that  arUcle  up  without  re« 
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ceitiDff  any  reciprocal  adrantage?    He 
denied  that,  tbit  proposition  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  free  trade*  Free 
trade  mast  rest  on  reciprocitr>  and  here 
there  was  none.    It  was  said,  that  this 
measure  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
agricultural  interest*    This,  he  denied. 
Every  pound  of  long  wool  enabled  the 
mani|facturer  to  work  up  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  inferior  fine  wool ;  and,  if  the  long 
wool  were  exported,  the  inferior  6ne  wool 
HSiust  necessarily  be  reduced  in  price.  The 
foreigner  had  plenty  of  inferior  fine  wool : 
all  he  wanted  was  the  English  long  wool ; 
and  the  moment  he  got  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  that  article,  he  would  become 
the  rival  of  our  manufacturers.      Who 
complained  of  the  price  and  value  of  this 
long  wool  ?    '  Surely  no  hon.  member 
.would  deny,  that  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
ductions long  wooVwas  the  most  valuable 
'  for  its  price*    Any  land  on  which  long- 
woolled  sheep  could  be  reared  waa  valua- 
ble, and  amply  repaid  all  expenses.    The 
foreigner  had  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
•this  description  of  wool,  and  to  drive  out 
that  of  finer  quality.     He  had  failed,  how- 
-ever ;  and,  were  we  to  assist  him  inefiect- 
ing  thb  object  ?    Some  gentlemen  were 
favourable  to  the  exportation  of  yarn 
formed  from  thiawoot:  but,  to  that  he 
also  objected.  The  manufacturers  abroad 
vere  not,  at  present,  ready  with  machinery 
to  work  up  this  wool,  but  they  were  per- 
fectly ready  to  make  use  of  the  prepared 
yam*    Therefore  ha  did  not  wi»n  to  have 
this  article  exported.  If  exportation  were 
at  all  allowed,  it  should  be  at  such  a  rate 
'of  duty  as  would  give  a  decided  preference 
•and  protection  to  the  English  manufac- 
turer; and  he  looked  upon  the  proposed 
'duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  as  no  protection  what- 
ever*   He  noped,  if  this  measure  were 
carried,  thathis  constituents,  the  manufac- 
turers,  would  find  they  had  not  formed  a 
wrong  estimate  of  its  effects ;  but  he  fear* 
ed  the  contrary  would  turn  out  to  be  the 


.  Lord  Milion  said,  that  in  his  opinion, 
all  classes  would  ultimately  reap  advan- 
tage from  the  measure.  His  hon.  col- 
league objected  to  the  measure,  because 
be  saw  no  reciprocity  in  it ;  since  other 
countries  did  not  show  any  disposition  to 
extend  to  us  the  measure  of  liberality 
which  we  were  about  to  extend  to  them ; 
but,  sorely,  there  waa  not  a  merchant  who 
would  send-  any  valuable  commodity 
abroad,  withouu  bringing  hoaie  iomething 
valuable  in-  return;     Thus  it  waa  that 


commerce  was  best  supported.  Therefore 
he  would  say,  that  this  country  was  right 
in  not  making  particular  commercial  trea- 
ties on  particular  points ;  because  he  was 
convinced  that  reciprocity  of  benefit  was 
much  better  secured  without  resorting  to 
that  obsolete  mode.  So  long  as  there  were 
capital,   industry,    skill,    and    enterprise 
amongst  our  manufacturers,  they  would 
never  allow  foreigners  to  come  and  buy 
the  wool  out  of  their  mouths.    If  minis- 
ters proceeded  in  the  way  now  proposed, 
they  would  get  rid  of  the  whole  body  of 
absurd  laws  which,  so  far  from  fostering 
the  wool-trade,  actually  cramped  and  fet- 
tered the  growth  of  wool.    He  was  sure, 
that,  but  for  those  laws,  the  growth  of 
wool  would  have  been  raised  to  a  much 
higher  pitch  than  it  had  attained.    He  had 
always  opposed  those  laws,  because  they 
cramped  the  growth  of  this  article,  upon 
which    the    woollen  manufacturer  must 
necessarily  depend  for  his  prosperity.  For 
that  reason,  and  because  he  was  thorough- 
ly persuaded  that  the  present  moment  waa 
a  proper  one  for  makmg  the  alteration,  he 
should  support  the  clause. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  thst  in  adopting 4his 
measure,  they  were  not  departing  from  the 
ancient  policy  of  this  country,  but  were 
again  returning  to  it.  Until  the  period  of 
the  Restoration,  it  had  been  the  almost  in* 
variable  policy  of  this  country  to  allow 
wool  to  be  exported,  on  the  payment  of  a 
trifling  duty.  It  was  true,  that  at  times 
prohibitions  were  introduced— somethnes 
to  annoy  sovereigns  with  whom  we  were 
at  war,  and  at  others,  to  allow  our  own 
sovereigo  to  Increase  his  private  resources* 
But  it  waa  asked,  why  the  regulatioa 
should  be  changed  ?  Now,  he  cootend«» 
ed,  that  the  weight  of  proof  rested  witi 
the  gentleman  who  oppoaed  this  opAin| 
of  the  trade.  Could  any  one  reason  b^ 
adduced  for  continuing  the  present  ay^ 
tem,  except  that  stated  by  the  hon.  meo^ 
her  for  Yorkshire,  that  there  was  som^ 
thing  so  peculiar  in  the  soil  and  clina% 
of  this  country,  that  here  only  the  \^i» 
woolled  sheep  could  be  reared  f  But;  tlia 
waa  a  fallacy.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ag^, 
sheep,  which  it  was  supposed  could  only 
thrive  on  particular  soils,  had  been  rearM 
on  aoils  of  a  very  different  description* 
At  one  period,  it  was  the  general  convic- 
tion, that  the  fine  wool  of  the  SpanMi 
sheep  could  not  grow  in  any  country  but 
Spain,  and  it  waa  even  asserted,  that  the 
long  and  painful  journeys  taken  by  thdse 
animals  waa  essential  to- the  excdieoce  of 
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their  fleece*  But  the  contrary  had  wooe 
been  manifest ;  and,  under  every  possible 
Tariely  of  climate  and  circumstancef  ifi  every 
part  of  Eufope«  they  would  no«r  find  wool 
of  equal  evcellanoe.  Nine  yeafs  agd^  an 
^^ricuUuralwriter  of  eminence  stated^  that 
he  had  discovered  in  France,  a  flock  of 
sheep  of  the  Lincolnshire  breed.  If  this 
was  the  case— 4f  the  animals  were  thus 
ient  abroad  and  throve  there— -what  was 
the  use  of  those  laws  ?  How  oante  it  that 
they  were  not  effective  i  This  was  a 
question  that  rested,  not  on  any  doctrine 
of  reciprocityi  but  on  its  own  exclusive 
merits. 

The  comanittee  divided}  Ayes  180: 
Koes20. 

Combination  Laws — Rasoi/UTioirs 
or  Sbligt  CoMiiiTTtB  ON  Artisans 
AND  Machinery.]  Mr.  Hume  brought 
f  lip  the  Report  of  the  Select  Commii- 
teo  on  ArUsans  and  Machinery.  In  miyr* 
log  that  it  be  printed,  he  aaidi  that  the 
committee  had  directed  their  atientiod 
chiefly  to  the  aebjeet  of  the  combination 
lawsi  to  the  permission  to  artisans  to 
qak  the  ceimtr^f  and  to  the  perroiitfion 
to  expert  loachioery  ;  upon  which  they 
had  oome  to  the  following  reeolutions:-* 

1.  **  That  it  appears,  by  the  evidence 
before  the  ooomitteei  that  combinations 
of  werlunea  have  taken  place  in  £ng}aod> 
i^tland»  and  Ireland,  often  to  a  great 
oxtent,  to  raise  and  keep  up  their  waces, 
to  vegulate  their  hours  of  workings  and  to 
impose  restrictions  on  themaaters,  respec- 
ting apprenticeaor  others  whon9they  might 
think  proper  to  employ  »  and  that,  at  ibe 
time  the  evidence  was  taken,  coaiibinations 
were  in  existence,  attended- with  strikes  or 
Mspensioa  of  work;  and  thet  the  laws 
sate  not  hitherto  been  effectual  to  pre* 
vent  such  combinations. 

2.  ^*  That  serious  breaches  ef  the  peace 
lod  acts  of  violence,  with  strikes  of  the 
vovkmen^ften  for  very  iengtperiodst  have 
idcen  place, in  consequence  ofy  aod  arising 
oit  of  the  combinations  of  workinea,  and 
faseo  attended,  with  loss  to  both  tlie  noaa* 
Ura  and  the  workmeoy  and  with  coasi* 
dirabb  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the 
*C¥nmunity. 

.■9.  '*  That  the  mastera  have  often  unit- 
ed and  combined  to  lower  the  rates  of 
thfir  workmen's  wages,  as  well  as'  to  re* 
»aist  a  demand  for  an  iocreasei  and  to  re- 
gidato  their  houca  of  working;  and  somo- 
4iiBea  to  dischargo  their  workmen  who 
woald  not  oonseDt  u>  the  coaditioiMi  ofier- 
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ed  to  them;  vHiich  have  been  foHowel  bf 
suspension  of  work,  riotous  protoOfcdiBgs, 
and  acts  of  violence. 

4.  **  That  prosecutiena  have  Ireqotody 
been  Carried  on,  under  Ae  StAtute  and 
the  Common  Law  against  the  vrorluneo, 
and  nlany  of  them  have  su&red  dilfercBi 
periods  of  imprisonssent  for  OosslMninyg  and 
conspiring  to  raise  their  wages,  or  to  re> 
sist  their  reduction^  and  to  regitkto  tbeir 
hours  of  working. 

5.  *'  That  aeveral  inatviees  hove  been 
stated  to  the  committee^  of'  prosaeationa 
against  masters  far  combioiaig  to  lower 
wages,  and  to  regulate  the  bears  of 
werkiog  j  but  no  instance  has  been  adde- 
ced  of  any  roaaier  having  been  pwiiabed 
for  that  offence. 

6.  **  That  the  lawa  h«re  Hot  only  not 
been  efiieient  to  prevent  condMnntieDs, 
either  of  meetera  or  wotfknieo ;  biit^  on  the 
contrary^  havci  in  the  opinion  of  namy  of 
both  par tieSf  bad  n  tetidencf  to  ^romee 
mutual  irritation  and  dislmit,  and  lo  f^t 
a  violent  character  to  the  combinnftesM^ 
and  to  reader  diem  highly  daagaroua  to 
the  peace  of  the  eommonity. 

7#  *'  That  it  is  the  opinion  off  tbianem- 
nritieey  thai  HMSters  and  workmen  abonld 
be  freed  from  such  restrietions,  at  regard 
the  rate  of  wagea  and  the  bonva  of  wori^ 
ing«  and  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  aaake 
such  agreements  as  they  asaf  mntndly 
thiak  proper^ 

a.  *<That,  therefore^  the  statute  laws 
that  interfere  in  these  particufaua  lietweea 
masters  and  workmeni  ahoidd  be  repeal 
ed ;  and  also,  that  the  common  kw,  onder 
which  a  peaceable  meeting  of  maaters  or 
workmen  may  be  prosecuted  aa  a  cona||M» 
racy,  should  Bb  altered. 

9.  *<  That  the  committee  re^tto  find 
from  the  evidencev  that  aocieuee^  iegally 
enrolled  aabene6taocieties,havebeenfco» 
^uently  made  the  doak,  WMler  wbioh 
fnnds  have'  been  raised  for  the  aopport  ef 
oembkiations  and  strikes,  attended  with 
acts  of  violence  and  intimidation ;  and 
without  recommending  any  spocificcoofie, 
they  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  frequent  perversion  of  theae 
institutions  from  their  avowed  and  J^ki- 
mate  objects. 

10.  *•  That  the  practice  of  settling  die* 
putes  by  arbitration  between:  mcstera  and 
worksien,  hes-  been  attended  with-  good 
effects ;  and  it  is  deshraMo  that  the  laws 
which  direct  and  regulate  aihitrntionk 
shoold  bo  ooasolidatedy  antendetit 
madeappiidaUe'to  all  trades. 
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11.  ^ThMi  il  is  abioltttely  MoetiMj* 
wktn  vtpMlioff  tlia  eocobinalioQ  bn»«  ta 
enact  such  a  law  aa  aaaj  aficicotljr,  and 
by  aummaBy  pvoceit,  puoUh  either  work* 
natn  or  na^tera.  wko  by  tlueala,  iottmida* 
tiaB»  or  acta  of  tiolaaoa,  should  iolerfafe 
nitb  that  Berfoet  freadon  which  ought  to 
be  alloved  to  each  party*  of  employing 
bit  labour  09  capital  10  the  maoner  he  may 
da«ai9  OBOtt  advaniMeoufl.'' 

Ariuam.^\.  m  That  it  appaara,  by  the 
evidence  before  tbia  committee,  that  not- 
wjthataoding  the  laifB  enacted  to  pceven^ 
the  seduction  of  artjsana  to  go  abroad, 
uwny  able  and  intelligeol  artiaans  haYC 
gone  abroad  to  reside,  and  to  exeroise 
Ibeir  respectire  arta»  in  foreign  countries; 
and  that  it  is  extBamely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  in  this  couatnr,  by  any  mode 
of  executing  the  preaant  wn^  or  oy  any 
aeir  lav,  to  prevent  artisana,  who  may  be 
ao  detunnioedt  fEoas  going  out  of  the 
eountry. 

&  <<  That  altboogb  the  penaltiea  which 
the  lawa  inflict  on  artisans  who  disobey 
Ihem,  are  not  distinetly  undesstood  by  U»a 
workmen,  yet  an  unfavourable  opinion  is 
generally  entertained  by  them,  or  the  paa- 
tial  and  opjpressLve  operation  of  these  laws, 
as  preventmg  thf m  from  tsdun^  tbeir  la- 
boor  and  art  to  the  best  market,  whilst  all 
other  classes  of  the  community  ase  per« 
mitted  to  go  abroad,  and  to  lake  ineir 
oapital  with  them,  whenever  they  think 
propel^ 

&  <<  That  it  appeara  also  by  evidcM^e, 
that  many  Britiso  artisana  residing  abroad 
have  been  prevented  from  returning  home, 
from  an  erroneeua  opinion  that  they  have, 
by  going  abroad,  violated  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  consequently  incunad  p^ 
nalties  under  them. 

4i  *<  That,  in  the  opinion  of  thia  com* 
mittee,  it  ia  both  unjust  and  iaspolitic  to 
ooolinue  these  laws;  they  therefore  re- 
Qommend  their  entire  repeal,  and  that  ar. 
tisans  may  be  at  liberty  to  go  abroad,  and 
to  Datum  home,  whenever  they  may  be 
so  disposed,  in  the  same  manner  aa  other 
olassva  of  the  comsaumty  now  go  end-re- 
torn.** 

lisai«i€yy«  **  That  theconsmittee  have 
examined  evidence  respeetiag  the  export 
of  BMchiaery,  which  wdl  be  round  io  the 
appendix ;  but  thev  are  of  opimon,  that 
further  inquiry,  and  a  mere  complete  in- 
veatigatioo,  should  take  place*  before  this 
important  anbleot  ean.  be  satis&ctorily  de- 
cided 00;  and  they  therefore  recommend, 
that  the  conaideraaen  of  this  Imports 
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ant  question  should  be  resupsad  in  ihe 
next  session  of  partiameoA*  Thai  the 
chairman  be  instructed  to  prepava  biUi,  te 
carry  the  objecta  of  the  above  resalutieea 
into  efecl,  and  ta  ask  leave  of  the  House 
to  present  the  sanye.'* 

Nbw  Courts  of  JusTiCB«->PflTiTioK 
or  Mr.  SoAva.]  Mr.  IMikten  prennt* 
ed  a  petition  from  Mr^  Soane,  the 
architect,  complaining,  that  an  uaduf 
responsibility  had  heea  cast  upon  hias» 
respecting  the  design  for  the  new  builds 
ings  in  ralace-yara,  and  also  that  tbe 
arrangementa  which  he  had  provided  for 
those  engaged  in  the  new  courts,  of  lasr, 
would  be  rendered,  in  a  great  decree, 
nugatory,  if  the  reoemosendatton  of  the 
late  committee  were  carried  into  eBect* 
Mr.  Soane  stated,  M^^t  by  order  of  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury,  he  made  a  survey 
for  the  new  bulldin|Bs  in  Paiacevvard,  in 
1881,  and  sent  in  his-plan  to  the  Treasuaji 
soon  aAefi  That  it  waa  then  referred  to 
the  judges  of  the  respective  courts,  and, 
after  some  altanatiooa,  adopted  in  cense* 
quence  of  that  reference,  ultimate^ 
appr4>ved  of  by  the  lerda  of  the  Treasury, 
and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  e&ct.  Mr. 
Soane  was  therefore  anxious,  for  his  owin 
professional  reputation,  that  it  should  bo 
known  that  he*  had  gene  on,  step  by  atep» 
under  the  aanction  of  the  lorqa*  of  thoi 
Treaausy;  and  with  reference  to  theanf 
commendation  of  the  late  committee,  he 
had  to  pmnt  out,  that  if  that  werecanied 
into  efiect,  and  particularly  in  the  ereo-^ 
tion  of  what  waa  called  the  Tudor  UMter 
at  the  corner,  all  the  arrangeasenta  whiehi 
he  had  provided  for  a  law  library,  foC' 
barristers,  and  attornies,  as  well  as  fon  tb* 
judges  themaetvea,  would  be  impeded  amh 
rendered  useless. 

Mr.  Scarl^i  thought  the  exterior  of  the 
new  building  was  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
tional taste,  apd  ought  tq  bo  tak^n  down. 
He  suggested,  that  the  old  bail  court  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  mi^  be  rendered 
mere  commodieuaand  available  for'soaoe 
of  the  accommodationa  required  bgr  Mn 
Soane,  in  th#placoof  otherafmagementai 
which  betcontemplased. 

Mr.  Benies  wished  te  knew  if  the  hoo^ 
member  meant  to  refer  thia  petition  to  n 
select  committee. 

Mr.  LHiUimi  replied  io  the  neMtiv^ 
and  said,  that  if  he  bad  been  in  the  Homo 
when  the  late  select  coasmittee  was  ap* 
pointed,  he  ahould  have  oppoaed  it ;  for  he 
did  net  think  that  the  public  inteiesse. 
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were  likely xto  be  promoted  by  this  mode 
of  flhifltng  the  responsibility  respecting 
public  works,  from  the  executive  to  pri- 
vate and  irresponsible  individuals. 

Sir  J,  Yorke  said,  that  Mr.  Soane*8 
petition  clearly  showed,  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  authority  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury. 

'  The  CkanceUorqftheExckequeriaid^he 
certainly  entertained  doubts  of  the  pro- 
priety of  a  part  of  the  plan,  but  still  it 
ehoufd  be  recollected^  that  the  object 
uppermost  with  the  government  was  the 
speedy  erection  of  courts  for  the  due 
despatch  of  public  business.  As  to  the 
question  of  taste,  where  no  two  persons 
could  be  brought  to  agree  upon  one  point 
he  would  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion. 
It  was  due  to  Mr.  Soane  to  state,  that  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury  had  sanctioned  his 
design. 

Mr.  Denman  admitted  that  external 
propriety  was  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence as  connected  with  the  national 
taste.  It  was  highly  important,  however, 
when  they  were  considering  this  matter, 
to  reflect  upon  the  vote  of  300,O0M.  for 
repairing  Windsor  Castle,  When  they 
were  informed,  that  the  present  lords  of 
the  Treasury,  many  of  them  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished taste,  sanctioned  the  new 
buildings  in  Palace-yard,  which  the  mo- 
ment they  were  seen,  excited  a  public 
call  to  have  them  taken  down,  it  was  im- 

Cortant  for  them  to  consider  what  might 
e  the  fate  of  that  most  beautiful  building 
io  the  conniry,  Windsor  Castle.  He 
should  like  to  see  an  estimate;  1st,  for 
the  new  buildings  in  Westminster  Holl ; 
then  .for  pulling  them  down ;  and  lastly, 
for  rebuilding  them,  as  an. example  for 
those  who  were  to  be  engagedin  the  new 
works  at  Windsor. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Monday 9  MayU, 

Restoratiok  of  Forfeited  Peer- 
ages.] The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he 
rose,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, to  lav  on  their  lordships'  table 
several  bills  for  restoring  the  honours  of 
some  noble  families  which  had  been  for«* 
feited  by  attainder.  In  .that  visit  which 
bis  majesty  had.gr^ciously  been  pleaded  to 
make.to  Scotland,  which  bad  never  before 
been  visited  by  any  sovereign  of  his  house, 
nor  indeed  by^any  aoyeceign  on  the  throne, 
since  the  R^?olution,  it  was  natural  tbat 


those,  persons  whose  ancestors  had  beea 
attainted,  but  who  were*  themselves  con- 
scious   of   irreproachable    fidelity    and 
unshaken  loyalty  to  the  illostriooa  house 
of  Hanover,  should  humbly  petition  his 
majesty  to  be  restored  to  those  titles  and 
honours  which  their  ancestors  haul  pos- 
sessed.   Nor  could  it  be  thought  extraor- 
dinary by  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  benevolent  disposition  of  his  majesty, 
that  he  should  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
petition.    But,  before  the  prayer  of  the- 
petition  could  be  adopted  Bovat  consider- 
ation was  necessary ;  and  it  was  onlynovr 
that  these  bills  could  be  laid  on  their 
lordships'  table.    The  bills  tnclodad  four 
persons ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  selection.    It  could  not,  however,  be 
denied,  that  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown  to  decide  if  any,  and  what  cases 
should  be  selected ;  and  the  reading  of  the 
names  would  satisfy  their  lordships,  that 
iii  the  selection  there  was  no  disposition 
to  proceed  on  any  narrow  or  psity  fM7ii«- 
ciple.    It  was  material  to  state  that  these 
acts  were  entirely  acts  of  grace  and  favour. 
No  consideration  should  induce  hioi,  in 
bringing  in  these  bills,  to  throw  any  doubt 
on  tne  justice  or  propriety  of  the  original 
attainder.     He  was  induced  to  say  this, 
because  on  the  last  case,  there  might  be 
some  doubts  as  to   the  propriety   and 
justice  of  the  decision.    Having  said  thus 
much  on  this  point,  he  would  conftis  that 
he  felt  great  satisfaction,  tbat  he  was  also 
commanded  by  bis  majesty  to  present  their 
lordships  with  a  bill  for  doing  an  act  of 
justice.    To  those  bills  already  mentioned, 
he  had  to  add  another,  for  reversing  the 
attainder  of  lord  Stafford,  signed,  like  the 
others,  by  the  king,  and  proceeding  from 
the  Crown.     Their  lordships  must  'agree 
with  him  in  thinking  this  was  only  an  act 
of  justice;  for  that  attainder    was   the 
greatest  blot  on  our  history.     He  felt 
great  satisfaction  that  he  had  to  p^orm 
this  set  of  justice,  at  the  same  tiroawith  an 
act  of  grace  and  favour.    Thcnoble  earl 
then  moved  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  to 
restore   John    Francis    Erskine    to  the 
honours  of  earl  of*  Mar; «  bill  to  restore 
John   Gordon,  esq/  to.  the  honours  of  • 
earl  of  Kearaurd  ;.a  biil  to  .restore  James 
Drummond^  esq.,  to  the  honours  of  earl 
of  Pectl),  and  lord  Strathallsn.. 

The  Eari  o^Lauderddey  oil  hearing  the 
last  bill  read,  observed,  thatihis  was  a 
ipeasure  with .  regard  to.  which  constdera- 
ble  doubts  must  arise.    It  woiiklprobabi^ 
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be  found  to  be  a  qoeition  whether  the 
person  whoie  attainder  it  was  proposed  to 
reverse  was  lord  Strathallao.  The  bill 
might  be  found  to  l>e  a  misnomer,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  proper  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  who  was  lord 
Strathallan. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  thought,  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  should  be,  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  document  on  which  the 
attainder  was  founded* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured  their 
lordships  that  the  course  of  proceeding 
he  had  adopted  was  perfectly  regular. 
If  they  agreed  to  the  bill  at  all,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  brought  down  signed  by  the 
Crown.  They  would  afterwards  have 
opportunities  for  the  full  consideration  of 
the  measure. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  produce  any  documents  of 
the  kind  to  which  the  noble  earl  had  allu- 
ded, as  the  act  of  parliament  by  which  the 
attainder  had  been  effected  was  recited  in 
the  bill. 

Lord  HoUand  said,  he  would  always 
give  every  kind  of  encouragement  to  bills 
of  this  description.  In  the  course  of  the 
further  proceedings,  it  would  be  for  their 
lordships  to  take  care  that  dpe  attention 
was  paid  to  all  the  cjuestions  of  law  which 
the  measure  might  involve. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  merely 
risen  to  make  their  lordships  aware  of  the 
nature  of  an  objection  which  might  be 
brought  forward  at  another  time. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  still  considered 
the  proceeding  a  very  extraordinary  one, 
and  suggested  that  the  bill  should  be 
printed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  presented  a  bill 
for  restoring  William  Nairn,  esq.,  to  the 
honours  ot  lord  Nairn,  and  moved  that 
it  be  read  a  first  time. 

The  bills  were  read  a  first  time ;  as  was 
also  a  bill  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder 
of  lord  Stafford. 


English  Catholics  Rklibf  Bill.] 
The  Marquis  of  Lamdown  rose,  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  two  bills  which 
be  had  introduced  for  the  relief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  Subjects  in  Eng- 
land. However  sensibly  he  might  feel 
the  difficulty,  of  the  task  he  haa  under- 
taken, he  knew  that  be  might  rely  on  the 
indulgence  of  their  lordships.  Hbmust 
also  observe,  that  he  viewed  the  circum- 
stances under  which  be  nojr  broiwbt  for* 
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ward  the  measures  he  proposed  for  their 
.lordships*  adoption,  as  preaentiog  a  very 
favourable  omen.    He  had  the  satisfaction 
on  the  same  night  on  which  he  proposed 
to    remove    the    disqualifications    under 
which  English  Catholics  laboured,,  to  see 
an  act  of  injustice  which  had -been  done  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  family  reversed. :  That 
act    of  glaring  injustice,  their  lordships 
knew  had  been  committed  by  a  Protestant 
paHtament ;  and  it  was  an  act,  every  re- 
collection of  which  he  could  wish  to  be 
for  ever  obliterated.    In  bringing  forward 
the  measures  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  recommend,  he  did  not  wish  to 
address  himself  to  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  hostility 
to  all  doctrines  which  they  did  not  them* 
selves  profess— who  would  resist  every  con- 
cession, every  act  of  justice,  not  because 
it  was  dangerous,  but  because  it  was  to 
be  exercised   in    fiivour  of  persons  of  a 
different  faith  from  Uieir  own.  To  persons 
who  indulged  in  such  feelings  he  should 
address  no  arguments,  because  no  argu- 
ments could  have  any  weight  with  them. 
He  should  rest  his  case  upon  one  single 
ground.    What  he  meant  to  establish  oy 
his  arsument  was  simply  this — that  eveqr 
individual,   whatever  were*  his ;opinioas, 
was  entitled  to  every  privilege  enjoyed  by 
other  Subjects,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  giving  him  such  privUeges  would 
be   contrary  to    the  safety  of  the  state. 
But,  when  tne  granting  of  such  privileges 
could  be  proved  to  be  perfectly  recon- 
cileable  with  the  public  interests,  then  it 
became  more  especially  the  duty  of  their 
lordships  to  tske  care  that  they  were  not 
withheld.    Having  said  thus    much,   he 
should  proceed  to  explsin  the  nature  of 
the  measures  he  had  introduced.  The  two 
bills  had  one  common  object ;  namely  to 
place  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  England  on  the  same  footing, 
with  respect  to  privileges,  as  those  of  the 
same  faith,  who  formed  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  in  a  principal  part  of 
the  united  kingdom.  This  was  his  general 
object;  he  said  general  object,  because 
there   were  some    exceptions,  the  moet 
material  of  which  related  to  one  particular 
office.    That   office   he   had  thought  it 
proper  to  except,  beoause  there  existed 
no  parallel  to  it  in  Ireland.    When,  with 
the  common  concurrence  of  all  parties, 
their  lordships  were  legislating  for  the 
purpose  of  asdmilatine  Uie  laws  of  every 
division  of  the  united   kingdon— when 
tbey  were  desirouaofextendfflg  the  hies* 
S  6 
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tings  of  tri^  by  Jutjr  to  every  part  6f  the 
country — ^when  it  appeared  to  be  thought 
desirable  to  place  all  his  majesty^s  subjects 
ia  the  same  condition,  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  conceive  what  distinction  could  be 
drawn  with  respect  to  the  principle  of 
'these  bills,  the  sole  object  of  which  was 
to  entitle  his  majesty's  subjects  to  enjoy 
in  one  part  of  the  country  what  they  alrea- 
dy enjoyed  in  another.  He  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  give  to  this  argument  more 
weight  than  was  fairly  its  due.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  might  not  be 
cases  of  anomaly  which  would  call  upon 
'their  lordships  to  pause  before  they  enac- 
ted for  one  part  of  the  country,  the  same 
laws  that  subsisted  in  another.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  so  far  from  its  being 
possibfe  for  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  measures  he  had  introduced  to  derive 
•any  advantage  from  the  existing  anomalies, 
it  was,  on  Uie  contrary,  evident  that,  as 
far  as  any  differences  could  be  traced, 
they  only  served  more  decidedly  to  prove 
the  |ustice  of  the  claim  of  the  English  Ca- 
tholics to  the  proposed  relief.  He  desired 
-their  lordships  to  look  carefully  at  what 
was  proposed  to  be  enacted  by  the  bills, 
and  he  oegged  leave,  in  the  first  place, 
to  call  their  attention  more  particularly 
to  the  one  which  had  for  its  object  the 
giving  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England 
the  elective  franchise.  Twenty  years  had 
elapscdsince  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective 
.franchise  had  been  conceded  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  discover  any  thing 
like  a  reason  for  still  withholding  it  from 
the  English  Catholics.  The  objection 
surely  could  not  be  founded  on  the  amount 
of  property :  or,  was  it  the  poverty -of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  population  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise? This  their  lordships  well  knew, 
was  not  the  cause ;  which  was,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  found  in  the  minute  subdi- 
vision of  the  land  among  a  great  multitude 
of  occupiers.  Without  going  .the  length 
of  a  noble  'lord  on  the  subject  of  the 
amount  of  the  property  possessed  by  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  admit,  that  the  Catholic  population  of 
that  country  were  greatly  deficient  in 
property;  tbough  not  to  the  extent  at 
which  that  deficiency  had  been  stated. 
This  objection,  however,  could  in  no  way 
apply  to  the  Catholics  of  England  r  who, 
on  the  ground  of  property,  were  in  gene- 
ral at  well  qualified  to  vote  aftany  of  his 
■M^y's^aubjecti.    The  bill  could  not  be  I 
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opposed  under  the.apprehensidD  of  tfa« 
Roman  Catholics  acquiring  too  great  an 
influeacfe  in  elections.  Their  snaal)  num- 
ber in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  example 
of  the  general  result  of  elections  in  Irdaod 
rendered  all  apprehension  on  that  &cor« 
superfluous.  There  were  instanoea  io 
Ireland,  of  Catholic  proprietors  recom- 
mending persons  for  election,  but  without 
their  being  able  to  procure  any  return 
favourable  to  their  wishes.  But,  It  was 
not  always  persfons  supposed  to  be  friends 
of  the  questions  in  which  the  Catholics 
were  particularly  interested  whom  they 
supported.  There  were  instances  of  Ca- 
tholic proprie.tors  coming  forward  on  the 
hustings,  and  recommending  the  return  of 
persons  hostile  to  their  claims.  No  evil 
nad  been  experienced  .  from  the  state  of 
Uie  law  in  Ireland ;  and  he  would  he  gkil 
to  know  what  mischief  could  be  appre- 
hended from  the  exercise  of  the  electiYS 
franchise  by  English  '  Catholics  ?  What 
advantage  was  expected  xo  be  dariVed  hy 
excluding  such  men  as  sir  John  Throck- 
mortop  and  sir  Thomas  Gage  from  the 
elective  franohise  enjoyed  by  other  aub* 
jects— by  making  them  retire  from  the 
hustings,  without  availing  themselves  of  a 
privilege  which  any  Irish  peasant  was  per- 
mitted to  exercise  ?  He  thought  he  had 
said  enough  to  induce  their  lordships  to 
give  their  assent  to  the  measure,  more  par- 
ticularly when  their  lordships  considered, 
that  they  were  communicating  those  pri- 
vileges that  were  already  enjoyed  by 
persons  in  a  part  of  the  empire  where 
they  could  act  in  bodies,  to  persoDi 
in  a  part  of  the  empire  where  they 
could  not  so  act;  that  these  privile- 
ges were  already  enjoyed  where  the  per- 
sons in  the  enjoyment  of  them  were  more 
likely  to  be  influenced  dangerously,  than 
that  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  extend  them.— So 
much  for  the  bill  relative  to  the  elective 
franchise.  The  next  bill  was,  to  enable 
Catholics  in  England  to  hold  civil  offices. 
With  respect  to  this  bill,  also,  he  would 
observe,  that  it  would  only  operate  to 
throw  open  privileges  already  enjoyed  by 
a  great  proportion  of  his  majesty's  Koman 
Catholic  subjects.  It  would  appear  suffi- 
ciently absurd,  when  it  was  stated,  that  on 
one  side  of  the  channel  varioas  offices  of 
tho  revenue  were  filled  by  persons  of  a 
certain  religious  peAiuasioQ,{whilit9  on  the 
other  side,  other  iodividuaJs  equally  re- 
spectable, and  equally  competent,  aod  of 
Che  jame  religioua  persuasion,  should  not 
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be  able  even  to  iasae  a  permit,  thoueh  the 
public  convenience  alike  demanded  that 
auch  petty  offices  should  be  open  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  If  it  were  feared  that 
tobacco  and  sugar  would  be  infected  by 
their  principles,  or  that  spirits  would  be 
instilled  witb  heresy,  he  could  assure  the 
Houfe  that  they  had  no  secority  against 
it,  for  the  heads  of  the  Excise  department 
might  infect  the  whole  kingdom  by  an  im* 

gortation  of  Irish  Cacholic  Excise  officers, 
tut,  this  was  not  all.  Their  lordships 
would  be  sarprised  to  learn,  and  perhaps 
the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  might 
himself  be  unacquainted  with  it— that  one 
of  those  Valuable  securities  for  the  church 
and  State,  one  of  the  acts  of  Charles  2nd, 
was  actually  suspended.  That  act  direc- 
ted, that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
meddle  with  the  Excise,  the  Protestant 
Excise,  without  having  previously  taken 
the  oath  of  supremacy;  yet  some  depart- 
ment of  government,  in  contravention  of 
that  act,  had  issued  an  order  so  monstrous 
as  to  admit  of  persons  being  so  employed 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.— 
As  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  understand  that,  at 
this  tranquil  era,  any  thing  like  danger 
or  inconvenience  could  be  apprehen* 
ded  from  the  limited  number  of  justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persnasion,  who  would  probably  be 
admitted  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace  in  this  country,  seeing  that  the 
same  privileges  were  conferred  in  Ireland, 
where  it  was  likely  that  religious  feeling 
might  operate ;  yet  there  they  acted  with 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public  In  the 
committee  for  inquiring  into,  the  state  of 
Ireland,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
had  put  a  question  to  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  been  employed  as  inspector- 
general  of  police  in  Ireland.  He  had  pre- 
viously stated,  that  a  great  number  of 
special  constables  and  policemen  were 
Roman  Catholics ;  in  answer  to  a  question 
be  stated,  that  he  had  never  observed  a 
single  instance  of  any  one  being  influen- 
ced in  bis  condact  by  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  answered  nearly  in  the 
•ame  terms  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  were  magistrates.  Then*  lordships 
would  obesnrve,  ihAC  th«y  had  not  only  no 
sMLsan  to  bel^e  that  any  danger  would 
rtsolt*  but  had  positive  proof  of  \ht  great 
beiieii  and  oonYeiiience  which  had  been 
dailvtf*  from  tfte  omploymenf  of  these 
p«faofis8^iIe  Imd  now  gone  sfvev  tbe 
MaiMa  tedrlpiloas  of  oikes  wliMi  Ro- 


man  Catholics  might  fill  in  one  part  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  but  he  had  still  to  advert 
to  one  provision  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  relative  to  an  office  without  a 
parallel  in  Ireland.  He  alluded  to  the 
office  of  earl  marshal  of  England,  held, 
or  rather  claimed,  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Their  lordships  might  know,  that  of  tbe 
many  honours  which,  in  the  Ispse  of  cen- 
turies, had  gathered  round  the  illustrious 
House  of  Howard,  the  office  of  earl  mar- 
shal of  England  was  one  which  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  2nd,  and  though 
there  were  no  such  words  in  that  patent, 
yet  in  other  patents  of  the  same  reign,  to 
the  same  noble  person,  it  was  stated,  that 
It  was  for  great  services  performed  for  a 
Protestant  sovereign!  He  would  ask 
whether  there  could  be  any  possible  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  by 
the  personal  exercise  of  this  office  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk?  He  (the  marquis} 
had  consulted  a  legal  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  held,  that  if  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  were  to  serve  this  office  iii  person 
he  would  be  gtiilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor. 
In  deference  to  that  opinion,  he  had  intro- 
duced this  clause  into  the  bill ;  the  more 
especially,  as  he  knew  that  the  illustrioui 
person  -whom  it  relieved,  was  unwilling  to 
ask  for  any  privilege  affecting  himself,  un« 
connected  with  advantage  to  the  rest  of 
his  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  With  this 
exception,  nothing  was  conceded  in  these 
bills,  that  was  not  already  gfranted — and 
granted  with  great  utilitv— to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland.  In  conclusion,  he  wished 
to  impress  upon  their  lordships  the  duty 
by  wnich  they  were  bound  to  extend,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution. It  was  for  them  to  consider  whe- 
ther there  was  danger  in  admitting  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  to  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights,  and  whether  they  would 
not  be  justified  in  establishing  that  unifor- 
mity which  it  was  the  genius  of  this  con- 
stitution to  encourage?  In  determining 
this  question  they  should  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  misled  hy  petty  and 
imaginary  apprehensions.  They  should 
remember  that  they  had  a  numerous  active 
and  powerful  population,  who  held  that 
particular  faith,  and  reflect  upon  the  im- 
pression which  the  refection  of  these 
bills  was  likely  to  make  on  that  popula- 
tion. He  would  not  undertake  to  say, 
what  lesson  it  would  teach  them ;  but  he 
#onld  say,  what  lessen  it  would  not 
teach  them — it  would  not  teach  them,  thst 
obedience  to  tho  law  and  allegiance  to 
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the  Sovereign  were  more  certain  to  estab- 
lish them  finally  in  the  possession  of  those 
advantages  than  reliance  upon  force  and 
numbers.  For  these  reasons,  he  s)iould 
move,  that  these  bills  be  now  read  a 
aecond  time. 

Lord  Cokhuter  said  :— 

My  lords ;  upon  the  two  bills  which 
the  noble  marquis  has  this  day  brought 
under  your  consideration,  and  which,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  House,  he  has  ex- 
plained and  discussed  conjointly,  I  am 
desirous  to  state,  very  briefly,  my  reasons 
for  the  vote  which  I  shall  give. 
.  We  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  course 
taken  in  this  and  a  former  year  for  bring- 
ing forward  the  claims  of  his  majesty  s 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  a  larger  share 
of  political  consideration  and  power  has 
been  materially  changed  from  that  which 
was  pursued  at  an  earlier  penod  of  these 
discussions.  It  is  no  longer  an  endeavour 
to  reach  the  highest  objects  of  their  am- 
bition by  one  great  effort ;  but  having 
farled  in  that  attempt,  they  now  adopt  the 
slower  method  of  approach,  beginning 
from  the  inferior  steps,  and  ascending 
from  thence  to  the  more  important  and 
commanding  situations ;  a  course  alto- 
gether more  convem'ent  indeed  to  both 
sides,  so  far  as  it  places  each  claim  more 
distinctly  in  view,  and  shows  better  what 
it  may  possibly  be  safe  to  ^rant,  and  what 
it  is  most  important  to  resist. 

Upon  the  many  occasions  when  this 
subject  has  been  Jebated  in  either  House 
of  parliament,  I  have  repeatedly  declared, 
for  my  own  part,  that  I  should  be  at  all 
times  desirous  of  granting  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  full  admission  to  all  situations 
of  emolument  or  honour  short  of  those 
which  confer  any  civil  or  political  power, 
authority,  or  jurisdiction  in  our  Protestant 
State.  And  I  am  now  prepared  to  show 
how  far,  according  to  the  same  principle, 
I  can  or  cannot  agree  to  the  several  mea- 
sures proposed  in  these  two  bills ;  in  doing 
which  I  shall,  however,  take  the  liberty  of 
inverting  the  order  in  which  the  noble 
marquis^has  treated, the  same  topics. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  most  readily 
concur  in  receiving  any  proposition  for 
restoring  to  the  illustrious  House  of  Nor- 
folk, the  full  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
their  hereditary  office  of  Earl  Marshal ; 
that  office  having  long  since  lost  its  ancient 
powers,  and  retaining  now  no  other  attri- 
butes than  those  of  dignity,  rank,  and 
honour.  But,  I  think  also,  that  such  a 
measure*  which  is  of  an  insulated  and 
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personal  diaracter,  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  bill,  for  diaciisBioQ, 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings. 

With  respect  to  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  employment  in  ail  servioes 
connected  with  the  public  revenue  in  its 
various  branches,  this  evidently  ia  a  dUs- 
tinct  consideration,  and  has  no  conoexjoa 
whatever  with  the  propositions  which  pre- 
cede or  follow  it.  But  however  much  1 
might  be  disposed  towards  such  a  Gon«- 
cession,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  it 
now,  and  in  this  way,  for  this  plain  restton, 
that  it  would  put  the  Roman  CathoiUc  dia- 
senten  upon  a  better  footing  than  the 
Protestant  dissenters ;  and  both  classes 
must  therefore  be  left  to  the  natial  protec- 
tion of  an  Annual  Indemnity  ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  this  Houae  nor  the 
country  at  large,  are  prepared  aa  yet  to 
enter  upon  a  general  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act. 

As  to  the  next  question  in  the  same 
bill,  the  admission  of  Roman  Qtktholic^ 
into  the  Commission  of  the  Peace ;  this 
opens  an  entirely  new  field  of  argument, 
inasmuch  as  it  asks  for  the  posMsiion  (^ 
judicial  offices ;  and  those  who  might  feel 
less  difficulty  in  conceding  the  two  former 
points,  must  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
reject  the  whole,  when  they  cone  before 
us  incorporated  in  a  bill  which  is  to  work 
so  great  a  change  in  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  magistracy.  And  I 
cannot,  according  to  my  principle,  agree 
to  vote  for  this,  or  anv  bill  wnicli  mil 
enable  Roman  Catholics  to  take  their 
seats  upon  the  bench  in  our  courts  of 
Justice,  and  administer  the  civil  or  cri- 
minal jurisdictions  of  the  realm. 

But,  my  lords,  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have  lutherto 
spoken,  I  must  give  the  most  unqualified 
opposition  to  the  other  bill  for  granting 
the  Elective  Franchise  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  England ;  a  bill,  of  which  the 
sole  and  undisguised  object  is,  to  give 
politicial  power,  so  far  as  It  goes,  and  to 
serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  more  political 
power  hereafter. 

If  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  our  pariia- 
mentary  elections  will  assume  a  new  cha- 
racter. We  shall  see  at  many  an  electioii 
new  scenes  of  strife  beginning ;  and  let 
those  who  help  forward  such  a  bill,  look 
well  to  the  consequences.  We  shall  see, 
not  only  the  old  and  salutary  conflict  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
minister  of  tM  div  anrayed  «gainat  his 
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oppontnts,  but  we  shall  see  also  the  intro- 
duction and  exasperation  of  religious  ani- 
mosities* Property  of  that  peculiar  de- 
acription  which  loosll?  influences  the  re« 
turn  of  members  to  tne  Commons  House 
of  parliament  in  so  many  parts  of  £ng- 
Jandy  will  be  gradually  bought  up  b^ 
Roman  Catholic  opulence  under  ecclesi- 
astical direction  ;  and  in  places  where  the 
dectif  e  body  is  more  numerous,  the  same 
religious  control  will  be  practised  more  or 
less  covertly  in  this  country,  which  has 
been  practised  openly  in  Ireland,  where 
Roman  Catholic  priests  have  harangued 
their  voters  from  the  altar,  and  led  Uiem 
on  or  sent  them  forward  from  the  chapel 
to  the  hustings. 

And  if  such  persons  become  the  elec- 
tors, it  is  easy  to  foretel  whst  will  be  the 
parliamentary  conduct  of  the  elected. 
ror  who  can  doubt  but  the  candidate  who 
ahall  in  any  material  degree  owe  his  suc- 
cess to  Roman  Catholic  constituents,  will 
become  an  instrument  of  political  power 
in  their  hands ;  and,  evor  ready  to  co- 
operate in  a  compact  body  with  others  of 
like  principles,  in  every  balanced  contest 
of  parties,  will  throw  its  whole  weight  on 
that  side  which  shall  pledge  itself  to  pro- 
mote most  effectually,  their  distinct,  ul- 
terior, and  invariable  object  of  Roman 
Catholic  aggrandizement. 

Now,  my  lords,  if  such  are  ihe  probable 
or  even  possible  mischiefs  of  the  measure, 
what  is  the  motive  or  prindple  which 
ahould  induce  us  to  encounter  the  risk  ? 
The  principle  of  these  bills,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  collected  from  the  preamble  of 
one  of  these  bills,  and  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  marquis  on  both,  is,  to  equalize 
or  assimilate  the  political  condition  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  with  that  of  the 
Iriw,  and  render  it  alike  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

Mv  lords,  to  equalize  is  well,  when  it 
breaJcs  not  in  upon  higher  principles;  and 
you  may  safely  and  usefully  eoualize  or 
assimilate  your  forms  and  regiuations  of 
finance  and  commerce ;  although  what 
may  be  fit  in  Ireland  is  not  therefore  ne- 
cesaarily  fit  in  England,  where  the  very 
same  measures  may  j^roduce  very  difierent 
effects,  when  called  mto  operation,  under 
verw  diftrent  circumstances.  But,  my 
lords,  surrender  not  in  this  age  of  theoretic 
perfection,  and  for  the  sake  of  ideal  ana* 
logies,  surrender  not  to  the  professors  of 
a^  hostile  religion,  the  only  sure  ttnd  prac- 
tical means  of  protecting  your  own. 

And^  after  aU|  yoii  cannot  pb^  Gfsal 


Britain,  as  to  tiie  Elective  Franchise,  upon 
the  same  footing  with  Ireland.  To  make 
even  England  like  Ireland  in  this  respect, 
you  must  begin  by  making  England  un- 
bke  ScoUand,  and  destroy  the  uniformity 
which  now  prevsils  upon  this  pomt  in  both 

Sarts  of  the  same  island ;  foi*  Scodand,  in 
er  Union  with  England,  stipulated  that 
her  electors  and  elected  should  be  Pro- 
testants, as  yours  then  were ;  and  now  you 
propose  to  have  her  irrevocably  bound, 
and  to  release  yourselves  from  your  own 
implied  part  of  the  same  contract. 

As  to  making  the  elective  franchise  in 
Englsnd  resemble  that  of  Ireland,  surely 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  there,  which  can 
be  an  object  of  imitation !  and  it  were 
rather  to  be  desired  that  some  reform 
were  made  in  the  elective  franchise  of 
Ireland  itself,  such  as  the  noble  marquis 
himself  suggested  in  a  luminous  and  able 
speech  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  a 
former  session  of  parliament,  when  he 
openly  and  fairly  avowed  his  opinion,  that 
such  a  reform  was  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  that 
country. 

In  order  to  cover  and  justify  the  whole 
of  the  measures  now  recommended  to  us, 
we  are  told,  in  the  last  place,  that  if  we 
should  accede  to  those  propositions,  there 
would  be  no  mischief  to  apprehend,  no 
danger  to  fear,  no  just  ground  of  alarm ; 
because  the  numbers  of  Roman  Cadiolics 
to  whom  the  operation  of  these  bills  would 
extend  are  so  few. 

But  whether  they  be  more  or  less  nu- 
merous (and  there  are,  amongst  the  right 
reverend  prelates  now  present*  those  who 
know  them  to  have  increased  rapidly  ia 
number,  and  still  more  in  activity)  yet 
any  assumed  amount  or  proportion  of  their 
present  numbers  is  a  very  shifting  ground 
for  a  statesman  to  stand  upon,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  durable  legislation.  The  few  of 
to-day  may  become  the  many  to-morrow; 
and  in  no  instance  more  probably  than 
where  talents,  activity  and  persuasion  of 
all  sorts,  are  set  to  work  by  one  constant 
and  mighty  impulse. 

My  mrds,  to  deal  fairly  by  the  House 
I  profess,  that  my  fears  are  less  of  the 
present  or  future  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  than  of  the  known  and  fixed 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church ;  and  I  hope  I  may  speak  with- 
out personal  offence  to'  any  men,  when  I 
aay«  that  I  fear  them  because  I  respect 
their  linearity. 
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The  principles  of  the  church  and  court 
of  Rome  are  uuchanffeable ;  the  same 
yesterday,  to*day,  and  for  ever;  and  I 
fisk  of  your  lordships  to  take  no  long 
retrospect,  but  to  look  around  you  in 
your  own  times,  and  the  compass  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  may  suffice  to  sho^¥  you 
abundant  proofs  of  the  existing  strength 
and  operation  of  those  principles. 

Look,  my  lords^  to  the  public  letters 
and  briefs  of  the  last  pontiff,*  upon  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  French, 
in  the  years  1808  and  1809;  remember 
the  memorials  distributed  throughout 
England  by  a  vicar  apostolic  and  Roman 
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Catholic  bishop  of  the  midlaDd  &tricf, 
doctor  Milner,  in  181S*;  read  the  pub- 
lications of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Klldare,  doctor  Doyle,  recently  dispersed 
throughout  Ireland^ ;  and  more  espe* 
cially  that  extraordinary  ro^ifeato  of  se- 
dition  and  insolence,  published  under  the 
same  name,  within  the  course  of  the  last 
week,  in  the  daily  prints  of  this  metropo- 
lis %  ;  all  breathing  the  same  unabated 
spirit  of  hostility  against  all  mho  befoog 
not  to  their  own  rule  of  faith. 
On  the  continent  also,  die  same  spirit 


•  PhnciplespTofessed  by  theHoly  Sec  from 
1808  to  1820,  extracted  from  the  Circular  Let- 
ters and  Briefs  of  Pope  Pius  VIL  Cbiara- 
monte  : 

1.  That  the  Pope  is  the  Vicegerent  of  God, 
who  disposes  of  thrones,  and  is  the  Sorereign 
of  sovereigns. — Letter  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Miniaer»''resideni  at  Rome^  and  signed  Cardinal 
Faocoy  30  Nov.  1808. 

2.  That  any  State  declaring  itself  indepen- 
deat  of  the  church  is  in  a  state  of  Schism—tfr. 

a.  That  the  dependence  of  the  episcopal 
order  on  tbe  see  of  Rome  is  necessa^  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church. — Circular  Letter,  5  Feb- 
ruary 1808. 

4.  That  no.  lay  authority  can  translate  from 
one  bishopric  to  another.*~Ctrcti^  letter 
from  Sa/oonoj  3  Dec,  1810. 

5.  That  there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  out  of 
Uie  Church  of  Rome* — Imtructions  to  the  sub- 
jecU  of  the  Hofy  See^  signed  Gabrielli,  22  May 

1808. 

6.  Protest  by  the  Holy  See  against  the  pub- . 
lie  toleration  of  other  modes  of  Worship. — 
InstrudianSy  &c.  ut  supra,  and  Circular  Letter 
to  aU  the  Cardinals,  &c.  5  Feb,  1808. 

7.  Power  of  the  Pope  to  regulate  oaths  of 
Allegiance,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  may 
be  tSknn  passively  or  actively,  'provided  they 
are  never  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  Church. — 
Instructions,  ut  supra,  and  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Fapal  territory^  30  Aug, 
1809. 

8.  His  condemnation  of  all  marriages  with 
Heretics  as  matter  of  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence.— Ctrcti^  Letter  to  the  Cardinals,  Arch- 
kiskopsj  Bishops,  and  Otpitular  Vicars  ofFrancty 
dated  Rome,  27  Feb,  1809. 

0.  Power  delegated  to  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  France  to  grant  absolution,  indut* 
gence:»,  and  give  dispeusations  or  marriage 
licences  in  cases  of  Incest,  or  of  Adultery,  pro- 
Tided  neither  party  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  death  of  the  deceased  husband. — InduU 
f^foeSf  27  ¥eh,  1809,  signed  Cardinal  Michel  de 

10.  Obligation  to  preMwt  and  promota  l9is 
establishment  of  Reugious  OnAw,  and  thais 


actual  restoration. — Circular  Letter  to  the  Car^ 
dinals,  5  Feb.  1808,  Ofnd  Papal  ^dl,  Bosie,  t5 
Aug.  1814.  Special  Restoration  of  the  Jesait% 
in  Russia,  Brief,  7  March  1801.— In  Sicily,  30 
July  1804. — General  Restoration,  7  Aug.  181^ 
— Conditionally  in  England.  See  Letter  ^' 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  18  April  1820. 

*  Extract  from  Br.  MUners  Brief  J^sno- 
rial  on  the  Bjoman  Catholic  BiU,  21  May  1813  ; 
"  As  many  Catholics  in  EDgiand  have  refused 
to  take  the  oath  appointed  for  ihem  by  the  Act 
of  1791,  in  consequence  <rf  the  terms  in  which 
the  Succession  clause  is  cowled,  from  an  idea 
that  they  themselves  would  be  obliged  to  tak« 
up  arms  against  the  Sovereign  in  case  be  were 
to  profess  their  religion,  which  nobody  can  be- 
lieve they  would  do ;  the  following  change  m 
the  terms  is  humbly  proposed,  KOi  *  to  defend 
to  tbe  utmost  of  my  power,'  but  'tOMbsiC 
myself.'" 

t  '*  What  fills,  at  the  present  day,  these  Is- 
lands and  Germany  vrith  the  most  frantic  opi« 
nions^  but  the  want  of  anthori^f  sufficient  » 
coerce  them." — Dr,  Doyk^s  Vmdicatumof  tkt 
CivU  and  Religious  Prinaplesqfthe  Jritk  Catk^^ 
lies,  4c.  Dublin,  1823. 

X  *«  The  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  are  im- 
patient ;  their  pride  aod  interests  are  wounded; 
disaffection  must  be  working  in  them,  if  they 
be  men  bom  and  nurtured  in  a  free  state;  and 
yet  enslaved"— "The  ministen  of  the  esta- 
blishment, as  it  exists  at  present,  are  and  will 
be  detested  by  those  who  differ  from  them  to 
religion;  and  the  more  their  residenea  is  en- 
forced, and  their  numbers  multiplied,  the  more 
odious  they  will  become.'* — ^"Ihe  Minister  of 
England  cannot  look  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood;  they  have  been  ill- 
treated."— "If  a  rebellion  were  raging  from 
Carrickfergus  to  Cape*  Clear,  no  sentence  of 
excommunication  would  ever  be  fulminaied 
by  a  CathoUo  Prelate."  "  Tha  Catholics  pos- 
sessed  of  pvoperty,  in  Ireland,  either  cumo4 
or  will  not  render  any  efficient  services  to  Go- 
vernment, if  eventful  times  arrive."-^"  From 
such  men,  the  Government)  should  itperust 
in  its  present  course,  has  only  to  expect  de- 
fiance or  open  -hostility."  Letter  to  J,  Ri>- 
hertson,  E^q.-M,  JP-  datedCarUno,  13  Jll<y1824, 
signed  Jitmes  Doyle^  pubMed  in  tke  Mormng 
&rmddtf  la  Jfiy  tWk. 
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has  been  stirring  within  these  few  months. 
Such  have  been  the  machinations  of  the 
Roman  Cathoh'c  clergy  in  the  Nether- 
landsy  and  their  endeavours  to  set  up  a 
foreign  supremacy  in  derogation  of  their 
local  allegiances,  that  two  of  their  socie- 
tieSy  at  Brussels  and  Utrecht,  have  been 
put  down  by  royal  edict,  as  dangerous  to 
the'  public  peace ;  and,  even  in  Roman 
Catholic  France,  since  the  accession  of 
the  present  pontifF,  a  pastoral  letter  of  the 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Toulouse  has  been 
issued  from  Rome,  with  the  declared  ap- 
probation of  the  Holy  See,*  which  the 
Icing  of  France,  by  his  council  of  state, 
has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  suppress,  for  as- 
serting claims,  doctrines,  and  pretensions, 
subversive  of  the  rights  and  independence 
of  his  throne. 

Mv  lords,  admonished  by  these  proofs, 
,which  rise  up  around  us  on  all  sides,  and 
by  these  warnings  of  the  ever  intolerant 
and  encroaching  spirit  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  best 
discharge  our  duty,  by  persevering  upon 
Ibis  as  upon  former  occasions,  in  th^  same 
steady  and  firm  refusal  to  lessen  or  weaken 
the  defences  of  our  Protestant « constitu- 
tion. That  we  have  not  been  called  upon 
this  year  by  many  petitions  to  withstand 
these  claims*  is  perfectly  true,  but  this 
ailence  maybe  justly  ascribed  to  the  con- 
viction entertained  by  the  country  at  large, 
that  they  may  securely  rely  upon  the  un- 
.alterable  adherence  of  this  House,  to  its 
former  decisions ;  and  in  that  confidence 
I  hope  they  will  not  this  day  be  disap- 
pointed. I  shall  therefore  have  the  ho- 
nour to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  or  the  noble  marquis,  by  moving, 
**  That  these  billa  be  read  a  second  time, 
not  now,  but  on  this  day  six  months." 

The  Earl  of  Wuimorland  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  differed  upon  the  present 
occasion  from  those  with  whom  he  con- 
curred in  opinion  in  resistance  to  tlie  claim 
called  Catholic  emancipation.  Their  ob- 
ject was  the  same,  but  their  view  of  the 
subject  was  different.  His  noble  friends 
opposed  this  measure  as  tending  to  for- 
ward the  object  of  Catholic  claims.  He 
supported  it,  as  affording  ipeaos  of 
resistance  to  it.  On  the  general  question 
of  ^ving  to  the  Catholics  political  and 
parliamentary  power,  every  day  confirmed 
hm  in  his  resistance  to  it ;  and  what  was 
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every  day  passing,  had  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  who  were  formerly  its  advocates, 
to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  mea- 
sure.—The  bills  had  been  explained 
as  tending  to  assimilate  the  laws  in  both 
countries.  He  did  not  argue  that  it  was 
necessary,  because  the  law  was  such  in 
Ireland,  it  became  necessary  in  England ; 
but  it  was  a  prima  facie  recommencUtion, 
unless  mischief  could  be  shewn  likely 
to  arise ;  and,  from  these  concessions,  he 
could  see  none.  The*  question  of  the 
Catholics,  by  means  of  right  of  voting, 
gaining  power  in  parliament  could  not  be 
apprehended  from  500  to  1,000  all  over 
England.  The  object  of  the  policy  of  the 
Irish  government  ^was,  to  diminish  the 
causes  of  discontent :  and  so  had  it  hap- 
pened, that  since  those  concessions,  the 
people  in  Ireland  had  never  shewn  any 
anxiety  for  the  question  of  political  and 
parliamentary  power.  This  had  been 
admitted  by  every  loyal  man  and  every 
traitor.  The  people  were  dead  to  that 
Question.  In  the  parliament  called  afler 
me  grantioff  the  right  of  votine,  it  would 
be  supposed  that  being  elected  by  Papists, 
it  would  have  given  every  tiling.  The  Ca- 
tholic cause  wasbardly  mentioned*  Upoa 
a  calculation  of  members  of  parliament  pro 
and  con,  on  the  question  of  Catholic  eman* 
cipation,  the  numbers  were  supposed  to 
be  about  even.  So  that  in  England, 
where  Catholics  did  not  vote,  the  influence 
had  been  as  great  as  in  Ireland  where;  they 
did.  So  far,  therefore,  nothing  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  proposed  measure. 
Nor  could  he  see  any  objectioa  to  the 
question  of  inferior  offices,  as  proposed 
by  these  bills.  When  the  militia  of  the 
two  countries  had  been  interchanged  it 
had  not  been  thought  injurious  to  the 
British  constitution  to  enact,  that  Catholic 
officers  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  their 
military  functions  in  England.  Why 
consent  to  alter  the  law  as  it  affected  the 
military,  and  hesitate  toalter  it  asit  affected 
the  civil  subjects  of  his  majesty  ?  He  could 
not  see  upon  what  principle  those  who 
permitted  Catholic  military  could  refuse 
to  admit  to  common  offices  in  the  Customs 
and  Excise.-*If  he  were  a  catholic  he 
could  understand  the  principle,  however 
erroneous  he  might  think  it,  of  refttsiog 
to  the  Catholics  political  influence  and 
parliamentary  power.  But  if  he  were  told, 
that  he  should  be  refused  a  b^iefit,  the 
possession  of  which  could  be  followed  by 
no  political  mischief,  he  should  certainly 
consider  himself  unnecessarily  oppressed 
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.^tbat  he  enjoyed  priTileges  in  one  part 
of  the  country,  where  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  exercise  was  dangerous,  and  was 
refused  the  same,  where  no  danger  could 
be  apprehended.    It  was  in  the  nature  of 
the  existing  laws  to  interfere  with   the 
£ng1ish  Catholic  in  all  the  concerns  of  civil 
life ;  to  deprire  him  of  all  the  opportuni- 
ties of  civil  advancement  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects,    if  he 
were  a  Catholic,  he  should  remonstrate 
against  the  absurdity  of  intrusting  to  him 
as  a  military  officer,  the  sacred  person  of 
hit  majesty,  but  of  refusing  him  the  most 
insignificant  office  in  the  collection  of  his 
majesty's  revenue*    It  was  the  anomaly 
of  the  existing  laws  that  gave  force  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  wished  to  alter 
the   constitution.    These   anomalies    he 
Oesired  to  remedy.    He  conceived  the 
arguments  which  a  noble  lord  had  used, 
he  alluded  to  a  matter  of  histor]^,  of  the 
bill  for  the  removal  of  all  distinctions, 
rejected  in  another  place,  as  pledging  him 
to  the  principles  of  the  second  bill.    On 
that  bill,  on  the  speaker's  motion  to  leave 
out  parliamentary  and  political    power 
being  carried,  and  the  bill  abandoned  by 
ita  supporters,  one  of  the  Catholic  cle|%y 
in  very  eloquent  terms  had  written,  that 
it  might  be  well  for  their  nobility  and 
gentry  to  try  for  their  own  ambitious 
views ;  but  having  failed,  it  was  hard,  and 
had  given  great  discontent  to  the  Catho- 
lic   body,    that    the  various  means    of 
advancement  attendant  on  common  life, 
and  the  removal  of  other  matters  inconve- 
nient to  persons  professing  that  fdth  had 
been  sacrificed,  which  might  have  been 
attained,    and  would  have  given   great 
satisfaction  to  that  body.    This  object  he 
(Lord  W.}  wished  to  attain;  and  he 
wished  to  place  the  government  and  par- 
liament as  that  benefactor.     When  he  nad 
lately  argued  a  question  he  had  given 
lord  Bacon's  definition  of  a  law,  «<  ut 
psna  ad  paucos  timer  ad  omnes  perve- 
xiiat."    He  wished  fo  paraphrase  that  law, 
and  say  of  this,  <*  ut  prsemia  ad  paucos 
gaudium  et  solatium  ad  omnes  perveniat." 
The  right  of  voting  and  office  would  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  few,  but  this  act  would 
relieve  the  whole  body  from  what  inter- 
fered with  the  transactions  of  common 
life ;  and  would  be  received  by  a  grate^i 
people  as  a  reward  for  their  loydty  and 
good  conduct. 

Lord  Redesdale  opposed  the  bill.  It 
must  be  evident,  he  said,  to  all  impartial 
men,  tbatevery  concession  to  the  Catholics 
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led  to  a  demand  for  farther  concession. 
Let    their    lordships    review    mhaX  bad 
occurred  with  respect  to'  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.   Their  first  object  waa,  to  remove 
certain  inconveniences  to  which  they  were 
subjected ;  and  these  removed,  according 
to  M  r.  0*Leary*8  publications  of  that  time, 
all  would  be  peace  and  tranquillity.     The 
Catholics,  according  to  him,  required  no 
political  power.    Over  and  over  again  that 
was  the  burden  of  their  song,^4iaw  juatJy 
what  followed  had  shown.    For  himself 
he  could  not  consent  to  give  political 
power  to  the  Catholics.     Nor  could  he  be 
deterred  from  freely  expreastng  his  opini* 
ons  on  the  subject,  by  the  fact,  that  hia 
assassination  had  been  openly  preadied  in 
a  Catholic  chapel  in  Dublin.    The  consti- 
tution   of  the  country  was   eccentiallj 
Protestant.    It  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  that  the  Proteataot 
should  be  the  established  Church  in  that 
country.    That  church  we  were  bound  to 
protect.    Man,  every  where,  and  onder 
all  circumstances,  was  desinjua  of  pro^ 
perty.  Of  course,  theprop^ybekmgingeo 
the  established  church  wasthe  object  of  de* 
sire  to  the  Catholics.  By  obtamiDgpoiHtAcal 
power  they  hoped  to  obtainihat  property. 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  legbtatnre 
to  guard  that  property  in  everyposiible 
way ;  and  the  laws  excluding  the  Cfathoh'cs 
from  parliamentary  power,   had    ahrara 
been  considered  by  him,  as  indispensable 
for  the  protection  of  theestabliahedeharcb* 
He  would  resist  the  slightest  attack  on 
that  church*   Let  one  stone  be  palled  from 
a  building,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
the  whole  edifice  would  soon  come  down. 
Their  lordships  had  been  told  that  there 
was  an  existing  anomaly ;  and  chat,  be- 
cause certain  grants  had  been  made  te 
Catholics  in  one  country  they  s|ioald  be 
made  in  another.    To  nim  thai  waa  no 
argument.    It  was  as  much  at  to  aaj, 
that,  because  they  had  done  wrong  onoe, 
they  should  do  wrong  twice.    The  ques- 
tion was,  where  they  should  stop  in  the 
indiscreet  course  they  had  been  nurvoing. 
The  principle  on   which  the  bill  onder 
consideration  was  argued,  would  go  to 
deprive  the  present  royal  famtly  ^  the 
Crown.     For  why  had  a  Catholic  prince 
been  excluded  from  the  'English  tlirooe« 
but  because  it  was  conrsider^l  daifgeroui 
to  the  Protestant  religion  for-  hhn  to  re- 
main there  ?  The  principle  of  the  preaeat 
bill  was  only  less  in  degree,  than  ^e  prin- 
ciple of  a.bill  which  ahoald  admit  Catholics 
to  the  throne.    If  he  could  draw  a  lioe  ef 
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drciunvalhiipii  about  ihe  Protettaiii 
church,  which  it  would  be  impotiible  for 
hostility  Co  patiy  he  would  be  moAt  willing 
lo  grant  every  thing.  But,  as  he  could 
not  do  that,  and  was  anxious  to  defeat 
every  iosidiout  approach,  he  could  not 
content  to  this  hJU*  To  that  jpart  of  it 
which  respected  the  exercise  or  the  office 
of  earl  manhal  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolkt 
he.copld  have  no  possible  objection.  Butne 
thouight  it  inviaious  to  introduce  this  in 
tte  general  bill,  and  wished  it  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  measure.  Against 
thebiillbefore  their  lordships  he  must  vote ; 
for  he  must  vote  against  any  measure 
calculated  to  add  to  the  political  power 
.of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland*  Whoever 
))ad  0|^served  the  recent  conduct  of  those 
Catholics,  must  see  that  they  were  pre- 
|iared  by  force  to  aeize  the  establishment 
fttself.  Indeed,  such  a  disposition  had 
been  openly  avowed. 

The  Bishop  of  LUchfield  [Dr.  Henry 
Ayder]  said  >— 

.  My  Lords ;  Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  dd>ates  of  this 
House,  and  ill-qualified  as  I  feel  myself 
itp  give  due  force  and  impression  to  the  ar- 
gument in  &vour  of  the  views  which  I  en- 
tertain»  I  atiU  cannot  help  requesting  per- 


(uUringthe  coosMtutioni  civil  er  eccl^sias- 
tical>  of  our  country.  I  consider  the  aiibordi- 
nation  of  mind,  and  (may  it  not  be  feared 
sometimes)  of  principles  to  the  dictum  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  and  even  to  his  domes- 
tic emissaries— I  consider  the  necessary 
enmity  to  our  Protestant  establishment, 
and  the  habitual  desire  to  effect  its  over- 
throw, and  the  conseguent  readiness  to 
adopt  any  measure  for  toe  accoroplishmeot 
of  that  object — I  consider  these  essential 
qualities  oris  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  liAiple 
ground  for  my  perseverance  in  resisting 
any  attempt  to  promote  their  eligibility  to 
parliament. 

But  surely,  the  right  to  the  elective  fra'n-r 
chise*  stands  upon  a  wholly  Independent 
foundation.  It  seems  to  be  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  free  representative  constitutloa 
that,  subject  to  the  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations of  adequate  property, — subject  to 
exclusion  on  account  of  crime,  such  as 
perjury  and  corruption,  or  on  account  of 
voluntary  officid  ^qualifications,  deemed 
necessary  by  the  just  vigilance  of  parlia- 
ment— subject  to  these  restrictions,  each 
member  of  the  community  should  be  a)- 
Jowed,  in  fair  right,  to  vote  for  a  repre- 
sentative. If  that  right  be  denied  to  njm, 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  a  grievance  firoin 


jBisaion  to  trouble  toot,  lordships  frith  a   whicn  be  ought  to  be  relieved. 


tew  words,  in  explanation  of  the  vote 
arhich  I  am  about  to  give  upon  the  bill 
now  before  ua. 

It  will  be  a  vote  at  variance,  I  fear, 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  chief  and  of  a 
large  laajority  of  the  hodj  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  promaionally  con- 
.nected,  and  shoold  ever  wbb,  from  per- 
jooal  regard  and  esteem,  to  concur.  But 
they  would,  I  am  sure,  be  the  last  men 
to  desire  the  siipprefuon  of  a  conscien- 
lious  difference  of  opinion,  and  still  less  to 
ex^tparliamentary  support  in  opposition 
io  its  cGctales.  It  will  be  a  vote  also,  in- 
consistent, as  may  probably  be  argued, 
.with  (brmer  conduct,  and  symptomatic  of 
a  change  of  sentioient  upon  wluit  is  called, 
the  Bmnan  Catholic  question. 

From  any  charge  of  inconsistency,  I 
hopetovinmcatemyself  succeasfullyon  Uie 
present  occasion;  and  any  change  of  senti- 
ment upon  the  general  question  I  utterly 
disavow*  I.  continue,  as  firmly  as  ever, 
persuaded  tliat  the  profession  of  the  Ro- 
nan  Catholic  fiuth  is  a  just  and  suiBcient 
.bar  Io  the  occupation  oF  a  seat  in  either 
Houseof  Ftfiiament,  to  the  attainment  of  a 
ahara  in  legishtive  power,  the  power  of 
Coofinniii|  or'alteripgy  improfbig  or  im- 


Such  is  the  relief  proposed  by  this  bill ; 
and  conn^iog  it  with  the  single  under* 
stood  limitation  to  a  Protestant  candidate, 
it  seems  exactly  to  supply  all  that  justice 
and  attention  to  mdi vidual  benefit,  and  satis- 
fiiction  can  absolutely  require,  with  all  that 
political  prudence  can  properly  concede. 

The  Roman  Catholic  elector  will  be  re- 
presented in  his  views  of  general  policy, 
and  of  domestic  administration — in  his  in- 
terests— ^in  his  feelings — in  individual  at- 
tadiments-»in  his  party  prejudices,  if  yon 
please,  but  not  in  nis  rehgion— not  io  Uiat 
portion  of  his  sentiments  which  alone  is 
mcompatible  with  the  peaceable  main* 
tenance  of  one  of  our  chief  and  most  im« 
portent  establishments,  and  which  will 
ever  lead  the  possessor  of  an  actuil  share 
in  the  legislature  to  exercise  it  on  every 
suitable  occasion,  with  a  view  to  the  i^ 
grandisement  of  his  own  church,  and  to 
Uie  destruction  of  all  its  rivals. 

Such  is  my  general  view  of  the  ease  of 
the  elecUve  franchise.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple I  should  have  justified  the  grant  to  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  1795,  and  diould 
have  urged,  at  the  time,  its  necessary  and 
immediate  extension  to  the 
hers  of  the  lane  comuuinion. 

SH 
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Buty  if  elie  fneiisure  be  tfiua,  in  toy 
qpiDioD|  clearly  defensible,  and  even  im- 
peratively incumbent  upon  us  for  realsons 
of  a  general  nature,  its  propriety  under 
tlie  particular  circumstanfices  of  tbe  present 
dase,  is  tenfold  enhanced.  What  would 
have  been  the  arguments  6f  expediency 
against  it } — theit  number  and  their  turbu- 
lence—and  yet  It'  was  granted  to  them — 
while  from  the  comb&ratively  few,  peace- 
ihle,  loyal  English  of  the  same  persuasion 
It  has  now  for  SO  subseijuent  years  been 
perseveriogly  withheld. 

Whatevehis  thesnecialargumientagainst 
it  ?  arising  it  issaiq,  .ftom^xp^rience  :— 
the  multiplication  of  Roman  Catholic  free- 
holders b;^  the  splitting  of  freeholds.  But 
ihis  practice  is  little  known,  is  not  liabi- 
|£ual|  if  even  pursued  in  this  country,  and 
ihe  immense  superiority  of  t'fotestantpro- 
prietors  would  prevent  the  practice,  if 
generally*  adopted,  from  'becoming  in  any 
yray  advaxitageous  to  the  Bofnan  Catholic 
cause. 

Whether  then  we  look  to'the  airguments 
of  general  rights,  or  particular  wrongs,  or 
tp  the  objections  oi  expediency  from  a 
View  of  comparative  dat^ers,  It  cannot 
^ut  regi^rd  trie  measure  ta  Jutftifred — as 
called  for— -as  pressed  upoi^  your  lordships, 
byeveiy  motive  that  ciln  sw^y  the  man, 
ine  citizen,  and  the  legislator. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  might  be  permlUed, 
1  would  venture  to  urge  those  wbo  with 
myself  support  what  we  deem  the  general 
fause  of  rrotestant  security,  to  hasten  to 
'deliver  a  cause  so  valuable,  so  dear  to  us^ 
from  the  charge  bf  anomaly  or  inconsis- 
tency, and  from  the  stain  of  injustice 
Vhicn  must  ever  attach  to  it,  until  the 
^English  Roman  Catholics  be  placed,  es- 
jpeoslly  as  to  the  elective  franchise,  upon 
the  same  level  with  his  Irish  brethren. 

The  more,  my  lords,  we  prize  this  cause, 
the  more  solicitous  should  we  be' to  pre- 
sent it  to  our  own  minds,  to  the  world, 
4nd'to  those  upon  whom  it  necessarily  in- 
flicts a  privation,  in  a  fair,  .equal,  and 
.equitable  state.  ' 

Tbus  let  us  be  enabled  to  say  to  each 
[of  our  Roman  Catboli<i  brethren :  "  We 
respect  you  as  men— we  regard  vou  as  fel- 
low citisens  and  friends— we  gtadly  seize 
'the  opporlunity  now  afforded  of  restoring; 
to  vovi  iprivileges,  which  .perhaps  you' 
should  have  never  forfeited,  to  the  utmoit' 
extent  which  our  view  of  Aejguards  ne-! 
cessaiy  for  tbe  support  of  the  Constituiiob 
Witlpermit :  ^d  we  wait,  with  friendly. 
impatience  for  tfle  time,  sorely  i^ear  i&tj 
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hand, when  themowawiftand  growing  pro- 
gress of  religious  light  shall  reniove  that 
barrier  within  yoursdves  which  alone  ob-^ 
structs  your  flill  admission  to  all  our  civil 
advantages— which  alone  prevents  y<^' 
country  from  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
your  moral  and  social  qualities,  and  your 
intellectual  endowments  and  attainments.'* 
Upon  these  munds  and  with  these  hopes, 
I  shall  cordially  vote  for  the  motion  of^the 
noble  marquis. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdb  said, 
that  the  main  and  only  question  before 
their  lordships  was,  whether  they  could 
grant  the  Catholics  the  privileges  to 
which  the  biU  would  entitle  tnem,  without 
danger  tq  our  establishments  ?  In  enter- 
ing on  tills  questioni  he  was  free  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  exclusion  of  every  sort 
was  an  evil.  The  exclusion,  for  instance 
of  th^  noble  duke  from  the  exercise  of 
his  rights  of  earl  marshal  of  England  was 
an  e^.  The  question  then  came  to  this 
— was  the  evil  necessary,  or  hot?  He 
thofught  It  was  a  necessary  evil  and  he 
would  state  his  reasons.  Toleration  was 
of  two  kinds ;  religious  and  political. 
Religious  toleration,  or  the  power  of 
worshipping  the  Deity,  as  -die  n^unon  and 
Conscience  of  every  man  prescrlbed'to  Inm 
was  a  privilege  which  unquestionabfy 
ought  never  to  be  denied.  But,  the  x>tber 
Icind  of  toleration  was  of  a  ^ery  SMknriL 
descr^tion.  Government  was  for  the 
'ffeneml  good  of  those  who  lived  under  it. 
'^fi  therefore  any ^ct  entertained  opiniom 
Subversive  of  the  foundations  of  tbe  sacial 
conkpact  of  any  country,  and  were  pre- 
paned  to  act  upon  sudi  opinioin,  tbe  le- 
gislature was  bound  to  withhold  from  audi 
a  seet  that  degree  of  pdlitical  power^ 
which  would  enable  them  to  carry  their 
principles  into  successful  operatbo.  If 
any  gect,  for  instance,  held  the  tenet,  that 
property  should  be  equally  divided,  was 
government  called  upon  to  give  that  sect 
privileges  which  might  enable  it  to  realize 
its  doctrine,  or  powers  which  mieht  be 
turned  aga^st  itself?  Holding  this  aa 
undeniable,  let  the  House  consider  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with 
respect  to  the  Pope's  supremacy.  Tbef 
believed  that  his  holiness  was  die  head  (Mf 
the  chprch,  and  that  kings  only  exercised 
with  him  a  divided  authority-^ <<  Divianm 
imperium  cum  Jove  Caesar  nabet.'*  'The 
Roman'  ^Catholics  also  mainfained  the 
doctrine  ofindulgenees,  of  exclusive  sal- 
vation, and  many  others.  The  plain  quiea- 
tion  waS|  lirheiher  they  not  ontjrpcottiiett 
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•uokdooUrioei^  hut  von  prepared  io;  sid 
upoo  thein  I  It  that  queition  vrere  put 
to  hiiB,  he  nuftt  answer)  that  they  were 
evidentW  prepared  to  do  so.  Such  was 
Iha  imiAnn  testimony  of  history;  such 
was  the  coocurrent  testimony  of  fajs  own 
experieoee  and  observation.  On  the  first 
he  would  not  trouhle  dieir  lordships.  The 

Jiages  of  history  were  open  to.  all ;  and  the 
acu  which  they  ejLhibited  were  sufficiently 
strong*  With  respect  to  the  second,  he 
thought  he  should  be  wanting  to  the 
cause  of  truth  if  he  were  to  abstain  from 
stating  what  had  fallen  within  his  own 
knowKdg^f  and  under  his  ownobserva* 
don  on  toe  subject.  In  one  of  the  large 
manu&cturing  towns  ia  his  diocess,  there 
were  a  great  ma^y  poor»  for  whose  relief 
a  work^bouse  haa  been^  established,  in 
which  every  proper  attention  was  paid  to 
ibeir  comlbrt.  Among  these  were  some 
fioman  Catholics,  and  Uieie  persons,  refo* 
aed  to  work  en  the  saints'  dcgfi  and  hoH- 
"daya  of  their  church.  The  magistrates 
appealed  to  the  priest;  the  priest  referred 
tbeo  to  the  Tioar-general  of  the  district ; 
aod  the  vicar««genenil  stated*  that  he  eould 
not  interfere  without  authority  from  the 
Pope.  Such  a  power  of  dispensation  ap- 
peared to  him  incompatible  with  the  juit 
obedieooe  due  to  the  ci? il  authority.  To 
ahow  the  growing  influence  and  seal  of 
the  Bemaa  Catholics  in  that  quarter,  he 
might  mentiooy  that  the  order  of  Jesuits 
had  been  established  at  Steneyhunt,  and 
had  been  both  aealoos  and  successful  in 
jn^Dg  converts.  It  coidd  not  be  preten- 
d^l  that  tbe  Catholic  religion  was  Stored. 
It  ought  be  said  to  be  semper  eadem,  and 
jthe  words  **.Nil  acton  reputaos,  dum  quid 
aoperessei  agendum,*'  ni^ht  fitly  be 
applied  to  the  spirit  of  its  professors. 
Having  such  things  constantly  before  hb 
eves,  could  any  one  blanie  him  if  he  felt 
tne  strongest  apprehensiona  on  the  sub- 
ject? Without  the  slightest  spark  of 
hostility  towards  the  Catholios;  on  the 
contrarvt  with  the  utmost  good-wiU  to- 
wards tnem,  he  felt  that  he  sooold  not  be 
doing  his  du^  to  the  Ftotestant  commu- 
nity, if  he  did  not  vote  against  the  bill. 
Concession  was  a  good  thing,  but  security 
dhpold  precede  concession*  "What,  then,' 
•  be  migbt  be  asked,  <' ia  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
Jic  never  to  be  emancipated  ?    Isbeever 

to  femain  deprived  oi  a  partici(>atioo  in 
^  civi^  rigbli  and  privili^  of  his  coim- 
.ttymea?  *'    His  answer  would  be— <*  No : 

let  not  the  exclusioD  continue  one  moment 
'^•BiM  thin  nfMeiaity  denumda  iti  m^tio- 


uance.  But  let  it  ^oiitinue  as  Iqk  u  t^ft 
dangerous  tenets  jheTd  by  the  Catnoliq 
cburch«»tenets  subversive  of  every  Pro«. 
testant  government — remain  unreoealed ; 
and  ahove  all,  let  it  continue  as  long  a^ 
the  English  Catholic  pays  to  the  Pope, 
of  Rome  any  part  of  that  obedience  which 
ouffht  to  be  wholly  confined  to  the  kiD^j 
of  his  own  country. ' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  8aid,.he  was  sorry 
to  differ  from  some  of  his  noble  friends  oft 
this  occasion*  but  he  felt  that  be  could 
not  yield  to  their  views  in  a  meqsur^ 
which  he  conceived  threatened  danger  to 
the  Protestant  establishment.  The  bill 
for  allowing  Catholics  to  enjoy  the  elective 
franchise,  he  could  not  agree  to.  It  wa;^ 
said  to  be  introduced  to  remove  an  ano- 
ma]v;but  it  made  no  provision  for  the 
Catholic  of  this  country  taking  the  sam.e 
oaths  as  were  rei^ulred  of  die  Catholic  of 
Ireland.  The  right  rev,  prelate  who 
had  spoken  last  but  one  had  areued,,  that 
a  rimt  to  vote  in  a  Ci^hquc  electqr 
could  have  no  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  persona  sent  to  parliament.  Thb  did 
not  appear  to  be  very*  evident.  But, 
upon  what  ground  could  the  right  rev. 
prelate  grant  the  right  of  electing  without 
that  of  being  elected  ?  From  ue  Revo- 
lution downwardno  man  had  ever  thought 
of  giving  in  England  the  right  of  the  elec- 
tive iranchise  to  Roman  Catholics  s  nor 
had  the  anomaly  been  complaiqed  ofsince 
the  Union  of  Ireland,  till  very  lately.  The 
right  of  calling  on  the  elector  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  was  not  limited  to  the 
Roman  Catholic;  and  if  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  did  not  take  it  in  the  same  form 
as  Protestants,  he  was  not  exempted  from 
an  oath  as  bbding.  If  the  English  Catho- 
lic, therefore,  was  to  be  admitted  to  the 
elective  franchise  to  remove  an  anomaly, 
he  should  be  reouired  to  give  the  same 
security  aa  the  Irish.  By  the  bill  of  ITd^t 
which  conferred  en  the  Irish  Catholics 
that  privilege,  they  were  bound  to  fake 
the  oath  of  the  I3th  and  Uth'of  Ibe  king 
and  to  bring  a  certificate  that  they  bad 
done  so.  IT%e  same  right  rev«  prelate  had 
contended*  that  the  Roman  Catholio  had 
a  right  to  vote  at  electiooik  If  suph  a 
right  esusted,  his  principles  o^|u^  to 
carry  him  a  great  deal  further/*  The 
Irish  Cathdlicsait  should  be  observed,  bad, 
by  various  ac^.  obtained  a  right  to  various 
privileges  whioi  the  bills  on  tbe  table  did 
not  grant  to  Englidi  Catholici^  The 
meaauret  therefore*  before  their  lordships 
could  not  be  supported  en  (ha  principip 
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of  cotitbtency ;  at  it  did  not  place  the 
Catholic^  religion  in  the  two  cbuntriei  on 
the  same  footing.  With  respect  to  the 
noble  duke  whose  naqae  was  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  bills,  he  had  nohesiution  in 
giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  he  could  not 
exercise  his  o£Bce  without  taking  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  His  only  objection  to  the 
admission  of  the  noble  duke  was,  that  by 
going  step  by  step— by  taking  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little — their  lordships  would 
be  doing  that  which  they  could  not  do  at 
onccy  and  might  be  creating  danger  with- 
out (exciting  a  salutary  alarm.  They  must 
grant  the  English  Catholics  the  same  pri- 
vileges with  the  Irish,  if  they  granted  them 
any  at  kll;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
their  lordships  should  do  wrons  again,  be- 
cause wrong  had  been  once  oone.  The 
truth  was,  that  they  badbeen  going  on  from 
step  to  step,  till  it  was  now  difficuTt  to  stop. 
He,  howeyer,  held  it  to  be  his  bounden 
duty,  in  the  particular  situation  in  which 
be  was  placed,  to  take  care  of  the  supre- 
macy of  his  sovereign.  Let  "iheir  lord- 
ships look  back  at  the  struggle  which  had 
been  maintained,  not  only  in  the  time  of 
Henry  8th,  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
of  James,  but  at  the  Revolution,  to 
aupport  the  supremacy  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  they  would  see  what  impor- 
tance had  always  been  attached  to  it.  Let 
them  read  the  first  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  he  was  sure  that  they  would  be  con- 
vinced of  its  vast  importance'.  No  person 
could  be  a  subject  of  this  country,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  bill,  without 
taking  the  oath  of  suoremacy ;  but,  in  the 
measure  of  the  noble  marquis,  no  such 
provision  was  made,  nor  was  any  such 
oualification  required.  It  was  extremely 
aifficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Pope  from  temporal  power.  In  Ireland, 
the  elective  franchise  nad  been  given  on 
taking  an  oath  eauivalent  to  the  oath  of 
aupredaacy.  At  the  Union  the  Froteslant 
refigioh  was  the  care  of  both  countries. 
There  was  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  re- 
move any  anomalies  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  XJnion.  At  the  Union  with  Scotland 
it  wag  stipulated,  that  both  electors  and 
elected  should  be  Protestants.  The 
church  of  England  had,  for  the  last  twenty 
yearsf  been  attempted  to  be  taken  by 
atorm.  It  had  withstood  all  these  shocks. 
Let  it  not  now  be  destroyed  by  sapping 
and  mining.  Some  noble  Ibrds  seemed  to 
imagine,  that  these  measures  could  be  ef- 
fected Without  mjury  to  the  church.  Now 
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ha  K^l^a  very  shicere  opinSon  tlie  dher 
way;  and,  with  all  proper  deference  to 
the  sentiments  of  otners,  he  must  i|ct  dn 
an  opinion  iong  formed,  and  which  he 
sliould  maintain  so  long  as  he  possessed 
the  power  of  utterance.  He  had  been 
charged  with  bigotry.  Now,  he  had  never 
heard  such  a  charge  brought  against  the 
Catholics,  though  they  had  displayed 
equal  firmness  in  adhering  to  their  opmi- 
ons;  and  he  cduld  not  see  that  such  a 
charge  ought  to  be  made  roerelv  iyeeause 
the  lord  high  chancellor  did  what  ail  the 
king's  ministers  had  done;  namely,  declare 
In  his  individuhl  and  ministerial  capadty; 
tliat  he  could  not  consent  to  a  measure 
from  which  he  apprehended  the  greatest 
danger  to  that  supremacy  of  the  Crowns 
which  he  felt  it  to  be '  hia  doty  to 
maintain. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpooi  said,  tfiat  he  had 
resisted,  on  former  occasions  the  genend 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  and  their  decent 
conduct,  together  with  prodoctfdni  of 
theirs  which  ne  had  obsemd  wftbtn  the 
last  week,  confirmed  him  more  and  more 
in  the  wisdom  of  that  resistance.  But; 
the  question  before  the  Hc^se  had  no  ve- 
ference  to  those  claims.  The  noble  ma^ 
quls  had  introduced  limited  bills,  wbidi 
had  no  reference  to  Ireland,  but  granted 
certain  privileges  to  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land. He  did  not  yield  to  his  teamed 
friend' on  the  wool-sack.  In  his  zeal  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  establishment,  or 
the  principle  of  the  snpremaejr  of  the 
Crown;  but,  the  bUls  now  berore  their 
lordships  involved  only  ouestions  of  de- 
gree. His  learned  friend  ninted  iodefbite 
dangers.  He  (lord  L.)  required  some- 
thing inteliiffible  and  tangible.  He  thoogbt 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Proteatant 
ascendancy,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
Protestant  parliament,  a  Protestant  coun- 
cil, and  Protestant  judsea.  He  was  aware 
that  some  of  the  noble  lords  opposite 
did  not  exactly  agree  with  him  in  this; 
but  they  must  admit,  that  the  distinctioa 
was  broad  and  intelligible  between  such 
hiffh  securities  and  those  privileges  grant- 
ed bj  the  present  bills.  Looking  the 
question  fairly  in  the  facoi  most  or  their 
lordships  would  own,  that  there  would  ht 
danger  to  the  Plrotestant  establishment,  if 
a  legislature,  if  judges  and  m  coancil  lioa- 
tile  to  it,  were  permitted  to  be  ereeted. 
How,  for  instance,  could  the  IVoteatant 
succession  be  maintained  without  a  Vrt^ 
testant  parliament?  Such  were  faiB  re*- 
ibaa'lbr  resiitiDg  theliigii0r  dWuna  oCito 
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dAoKct ;  btti,  with  th«  tine  sentiibebts 
lie  would  ^re  hit  cottaanrence  to  the  pre* 
oent  meMore.    He  apprehended  from  it 
none  of  the  dangers  which  he  had  alluded 
to  in  tha  former  case.    Naj,  he  even  be- 
lieredi  that  the  ^rantiM  of  such  priTilegei 
to    the   Cathohcfl    of  EnglanOy   would 
strengthen  the  Proteitant  establishment, 
ua  a  cause  of  discontent  would  thus  be 
remoTed  ^^^m    a   reproach   perpetually 
thrown  in  their  teeUi  would  be  taken 
awajr—- and  as»  bj  conceding  these  little 
tbings»  they  acouired  strength  to  resist 
greater  encroacnments*    Not  only  pro 
canto»  therefore*  did  they  remore  dissatis- 
fiictioni  but  they  actually  acquired  power. 
Now»  as  he  baa  said  with  respect  to  the 
marriage  bDl,  although  a  diftrent  system 
existiog  in  Scotlandt  was  no  reason  why 
it  ahould  be  established  in  England,  »o  he 
wotild  sayi  that  the  enjofmeot  ci  certain 
privileges  by  the  Iririi  Cfatholics,  was  no 
reason  wh  v  they  should  be  granted  to  the 
English;  but,  we  notorioua  (act  was  use- 
ful in  both  ca0es»  as  it  ga^e  esperienoe  m 
fiiroor  of  some  change.    If  it  had  been 
adopted  without  danger  in  IrelandF— if  the 
Caibolics  there  emoyed  the  dectire  fran- 
chiso^t  was  at  least  a  leason  why  the 
concession  should  not  ezdte  alarm  in 
England.    In  Ireland  the  proportion  of 
tbe  Catholics  was  infinitely  greater,  and 
therefore,  if  any  danger  existed,  that 
danger  must  be  proportionably  augment* 
ed.    If  he  had  been  asked  in  1799,  who- 
ther  tfiis  priTilege  should  be  extended  to 
the  GathoUca  of  Ireland,  he  would  hare 
certainly  recommended  a  modification  of 
the  neaauroi  and  required  that  the  qual^ 
fication  should  be  raised.     Could  their 
lordihips,  then,  refiiie  to  pass  a  measure 
where  the  daatfer  was  comparatiTely  no- 
thing, whicb  bad  been  in  existence  in 
anouier  part  of  the  empire  where  the 
number   was   infinitdy   greater.    What 
they  gare  to  the  strong  and  the  powerful, 
it  would  be  ungenerous  to  refuse  to  the 
weak   and   the   helpless.     His   learned 
friend  had  spoken  of^  oaths  to  be  taken  at 
eleetioosi  and  of  the  security  which  the 
PMcstaot   establishment  enjoyed  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  bug's  supre- 
macy on  aoch  occasions;  but  he  must  be 
A^vure  that  these  oaths  were  never  tender- 
ed but  fer  the  purpone  of  deky.    With 
f^jpcet  to  the  juatice  of  peace  part  of  the 
bul,r  there  might  be  soase  diCculty,  but 
^efe  GouM  be  none  about  the  admissibi- 
itty  ^>f  Boman  Catholics  to  be  officers  of 
*^*^'Wm. .  By  the  inion  ef  tho  trauMriai, 


and  of  tbe  boards  of  CUMoms  and  Excise, 
officers  were  liable  to  be  transferred  from 
one  country  to  another,  by  order  of  the 
board  sifting  in  London.  A  Catholic, 
therefore,  who  might  be  a  rery  good  ex- 
cise officer  at  Limerick*  woum  be  a  very 
bad  one  at  Liverpool.  Thus,  by  crossing 
the  channel,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  board  that  he  served,  he  en* 
tirely  changed  his  quality.  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  their  lordships  to  allow  this  aiio« 
maly  to  remain  ?  Surely  such  inconsis- 
tencies might  be  removed  without  grant- 
ing the  highest  righu  to  the  Catholics, 
or  endangering  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment He  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  the 
Catholic  ouestion.  He  knew  the  opinion 
of  the  public;  and  he  was  certam  they 
would  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  If  he 
was  afiraidof  any  thing,  itwasof  prolong- 
ing  usdessc  ontests  on  immaterisil  points, 
wmch  made  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment appear  odious,  without  producing  a 
counterbalancing  advantage.  His  best 
ground  of  defence,  when  called  on  to  cede 
what  he  considered  material  and  essential, 
would-be,  that  when  a  nroper  claim  had 
been  made  out,  he  baa  met  it  lairiy  and 
fearlemly ;  and  he  diougfat  that  principle 
of  conduct  would  be  th  most  safe  and 
honourable  fer  Uie  House. 

The  House  then  divided,  in  ftvour  of 
the  first  biU^->IVesent68s  Plwxies  d8; 
Total  101.— Agmnst  it,  present  74; 
IVoxies65;  Total  199^Majoritf  agaiast 
it  S8«  In  fiivour  of  tbe  second  bill ;  pro* 
sent  67;  Phixiea  48;  Total  109.^ 
Against,  it  present  76;  Proxies  67; 
Totall49.    Majority agmnst it 54. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

ALLrANCX       ASSURANCB       COMPANT 

BiLL.1  On  the  report  of  this  bill  being 
brought  up, 

Mr.  Qren/eU  begsed  to  know  what  se- 
curity the  public  had  with  respiv t  to  these 
companies  ?  If,  for  instance,  a  Secretary 
or  other  public  officer  of  such  company 
were  to  be  proceeded  against,  and  a  ver- 
dict obtained,  he  wished  to  know  how  far 
the  company,  individually  or  collectively, 
were  liable  f 

Mr.  Husltisttm  said,  that  as  he  under- 
stood it,  under  these  bills  of  incorpora- 
tion, mease  of  judgmento obtained  against 
the  treasurer,  and  their  not  being  made 
good,  the  individuals  who  might  obtain 
iw  nrdicta  vould  bo  at  liberty  to  eeleci 
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thare  had  been  no  coiD|dainta.  The  retiHl 
breweriet,  which  this  b^l  sanctianedf  were 
caiculated  to  breek  down  the  ebuiee  of 
^e  present  syttem.  In  the  town  of 
Brighton  there  used  to  be  constant  com- 
plaints, hot*  since  the  eatablishment  of 
the  retail  breweries,  there  was  no  better 
beer  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom*  He 
should  give  bis  warm  support  to  the  bill. 
Mr*  WIntbread  said,  that,  being  con- 
nected'with  one  of  the  great  London 
breweries,  he  should,  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
ha?e  abstained  from  yoting  altogether ; 
but  when  he  considered,  that  a  great 
number  of  his  constituents  were  licensed 
victuallers,  who  were  meat  unjustly  treeted 
by  the  bill,  he  should,  for  their  sake,  and 
not  for  his  •own,  TOte  agiunst  the  bill. 

Mr*  Aldermsn  Brnget  apprehe<ided 
considerable  inconfenienoe  froiu  the  retail 
breweries.  Persons  would  assemble  to 
drbk  their  beer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  retail  shops,  where  thew  might  com- 
mit disorders,  which  were  less  likely  to 
ta]»  place  in  the  booses  of  publicans,  as 
theywere  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
gisiiates*  He  thought  the  bill  was  fraught 
with  evils  of  great  magnitude* 

Sir  J.  SMght  wished  to  see  a  fair 

competitioa  in  uie  beer  trade.   If  a  brewer 

beewed  a  good  article  at  a  fair  price,  he 

would  be  aure  to  obtain  customers*    If 

ho  did  not,  the  publie  shouU  have  an 

,  opportunity  of  going  elsewhere.    Such  a 

oompetition  did  not  exist  at  present*    In 

many  districts  the  publicaos  were  obliged 

.  to  buy  their  beer  from  brewers,  who,  as 

.  ihero  was  no  competition,  had  no  ioduce- 

iroebt  to  make  their  article  of  a  good 

quality.    As  a  country  gentleman,   be 

r  resumed  Jus  thanks  to   the  right  bon. 

r  gentleman   for   introduciog   a    measure 

..which  would  put  an  end  to  the  exiscfaig 

mdnopoly.. 

Mfw  C*  Caioeii  said,  the  licensed  vic- 

'  toalien  were  deeply  interested  in  this 

f. measure,  and  as  it  was  calculated  to  in- 

^jim  them,   he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 

oppose  it*    He  did  not  generally  oppose 

•  bills  .when  going  into  a  committee  ;  but 

the  present  was  a  peculiar  case..  The 

.  right  hon*  gentleman  had  altered  the  title; 

.  be  had  altered  the  preamble ;  and  noir  It 

appeared  that  be  meant  to  strike  out 

^  one-half  of  the  measure.    Under  these 

:  circumstances,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 

ought  to  have  the  bill  printed,  so :  that 

f  individuals  might  come  properly  prepared 

,  for  the  final  consideration  of  the  measure. 

As  it  oow  stood,  it  would  be  thQ  total  ruin 
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of  a  large  body  of  industrloua  ia^vidoala* 

Colonel  ZXtviec  said,  that  a  iaige  capital 
had  been  embarked  on  the  faith  of  exist- 
ing sets  of  parliament ;  and,  as  a  numerous 
CHUM  of  persons  would  be  ruined  by  the 
proposed  measure,  he  should  give  his 
vote  against  it. 

Sir  E.  KfuaMM  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  interests  of  the  publicans,  who  had 
peiitioned  the  House  so  strongly  against 
the  measure,  ought  to  be  fairly  considered. 
When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  first 
brought  forwai^  the  subject,  he  had  said, 
that  he  i^ould  considerably  reduce  the 
scale  of  licence  duties.  However,  accord- 
ing to  this  bill,  the  publican  would  not  be 
bmefitled  by  the  alteration  in  those  duties. 
In  two  years*  time  the  additional  duties, 
which  •  were  laid  on  during  a  period  of 
war,  would  expire  of  thei^elves ;  while 
the  duties  imposed  by  this  bill  were  of  a 
permanent  nature. 

Mr.  Cufvom  said,  tliat  when  he  con- 
sklened  the  great  advan|ages  which  the 
public  at  large  would  derive  from  this 
measure,  it  was  impossible  for  him  npt  to 
support  the  bill.  The  conseqoenoe  of  the 
existing  monopoly  had  been  sudi  a  dete- 
rioration of  the  malt  liquor,  as  to  render 
it  almost  unfit  to  drink. 

Mr,  Mcnck  said,  it  could  not  be  fiiirly 
contended  that  this  measure  introduced  an 
sJteration  of  the  law,  which  had  not  been 
duly  considered,  after  the  valuable  report 
of  the  committee  which  sat  on  this  sub- 
ject That  report  proved  that  the  great- 
'  est  abuses  existed  in  the  beer  trade.  Mr. 
Barclay,  who  gave  evidence  before  that 
committee  declared,  that  for  his  own 
part,  consideriM  the  subject  in  an  ex- 
tendied  point  of  view,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  asi^*^  '^  opening  the  trade.  He 
served  a  great  number  of  free  houses. 
Many  of  these  Houses  were  offered  to  him 
for  purchase,  which  he  decline^,  because 
he  tnought  hehadembarkedsuScientcapi- 
tal  in  the  trade,  and  th<^  had  been  bought 
up  by  other  brewers.  Tne  system  of  buy  ing 
upfree-houses  had  been  carried b^ brewers 
toanextent,  whichoperatedmostimuriooa- 
ly  to  the  interests  or  the  public  Mr.  Bar* 
clinr,  in  his  endeavours  to  open  the  trade, 
had  no  other  wish  than  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic with  a  good  article  at  a  fair  and  rea^ 
sonable  price.  The  brewers  themsdrea 
were  interested  in  the  success  of  the  pre- 
jent  measure ;  for-  their  own  characters 
would  rise  io  proportion  as  the  qoi|lity  of 
their  beer  was  improved. ,  There  was  thia 
difference  between  the  English  andScotdi, 
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petitioniB  »againtft  this  biil^  that  while  the 
Bnglith  UBiformly  prayed   thai  the  bill 
mights  oot  paas,  because  it  would  operate 
iDJuriouBly  tothe  retail  brewers,  all  that 
the  Scotch  petitions  complaioed  of  was 
the  scale  of  duties ;  which  they  contend- 
ed, would  be  excessively  oppressive  to 
tfaecDy  because  the  duty  being  laid  on  the 
barley  without  reference  to  its  quality, 
would; operate  unequally  on  the  barley 
cultivated    in    Scotland,    which  was  of 
an  inferior  quality.    There  was  not  one 
word  in  the  Scotch  petitions  about  in- 
jury to  the  interests  of  the  retail  brew- 
ers; because  in  Scotland  the  trade  in  beer, 
like  every  other  trade,  was  fair  and  open, 
and  the  Sj:otch  magistrates,   unlike  the 
magutrates  in  this  country,  granted  li- 
censes, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  every 
one  who  wished  to  embark  in  the  trade, 
on  security  being  given  for.the  good  con- 
duct of  the  House.    He  could  not  at  all 
comprehend   the    arguments   bv    which 
hon.  ffentlemen  had  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  bill  would  operate  injuriously  on 
the  morals  of  the  people*    It  was  silid, 
that  the  people  would  assemble  to  drink 
their  beer   in  the   comers   of  streets; 
but,  could  they  not  do  so  if  they  thought 
proper  at  present  ?    There  were  a  great 
number  of  eating-houses  and  oyrter-snops 
In   the  metropolis,    to  which  beer  was 
brougbl'firom  public-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  he  believed  these  places 
were  very  beneficially  and  innocently  con* 
ducted.    That  these  houses,  if  served  by 
retail  beer-shops,  instead  of  public-houses, 
ahould  suddenly  become  nuisances,  ap- 

g eared  to  biro  a  very  groundless  appre- 
ension.  If,  however,  abuses  did  grow 
op  under  the  system,  was  it  not  competent 
for  parliament  to  find  a  remedy?  By 
thia  bill  the  consumer  would  get  a  good 
artiela  at  a  fair  price.  This  was  not  mat- 
ter of  esperiment,  but  of  positive  expe- 
rieoce*'  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
done  himself  great  honour  in  bringing  for* 
ward  this  measure,  which  had  been  called 
for  year  after  .year.  He  trusted  he .  would 
not  notice  the  clamour  of  interested  indi- 
viduals. Such  clamours  he  was  likely  to 
encounter.  But  he  was  sure  of  receiving 
a  reward  that  must  be  highly  grateful  to 
hia  honourable  mind.  He  would  be  bailed 
by  the*  country  as  the. poor  man's  friend, 
and  in  e?ery  quarter  oe  greeted  by  the 
poor  man's  blessing* 

Mr.  Wodehouu  thought  that  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice  had  gone  forth  with  re- 
meet  to.the  trade  in  beer.  He  sho^d  not 
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vote,  however,  .for  the  amendment.  When 
this  subject  was  under  consideration  -lest 
year,  he  had  stated,  that  a  measure  im- 
'posing  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  beer  would 
be  desirable,  and  that  to  promote  that 
object,  be  should  have  no  objection  to  an 
increase  of  the  present  doty  on  malt.  At 
the  same  time,*  he  thoo^t  it  would  be  a 
measure  of  great  impolicy,  as  well  as  of 
gross  injustice,  when  the  maltsters  were 
ah-eady  liable  to  a  duty  of  3,000,000/.  to 
raise  that  duty  in  efect  to  7,000,000/.  by 
adopting  the  preposition  of  the  hon.  naem* 
her  for  Abingdon,  which  would  subject 
them  to  the  rigorous  exaction  of  every 
penalty  attached  to  the  trade  in  malt. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  denied  that  the 
public  bad  called  for  thepresent  measure. 
Two  petitions  only,  from  Reading  and 
Newbury,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Amidst 
so  many  millions,  therefore,  of  which  the 
population  of  this  country  consbted,  no 
more  than  2,000  persons  had  come  for- 
ward in  its  support.  He  admitted  tbat 
this  bill  would  enable  the  public  to  get  the 
article  cheap,  but  as  to  its  being  good,  that 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  .doc- 
trine which  had  been  preached  up  about 
free  trade  was  all  very  fine.  All  he  wished; 
was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
do  justice.  The  riffht  non.  gentleman 
had  abandoned  his  first  bill  for  reducing 
the  duty  on  malt  from  S7<.  6d.  to  24^., 
which  would  have  afforded  some  relief  to 
the  poor  man ;  and  he  had  now  brought 
forward  a  measure  from  which  no  advan- 
tage whatever  would  be  derived.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  immense  mo- 
nopoly which  existed  in  the  beer  trsde. 
Now,  it  appeared  from  the  returns,  that 
there  were  44,000  public-houses  in  the 
kingdom,  of  which  22,000  brewed  their 
own  beer.  Here  was  an  end  at  once  there- 
fore to  one  half  of  the  supposed  monopoly. 
This  measure  proceeded  on  a  principle 
which  was  directly  opposed  to  that  on 
which  Mr.  Colquhoun  acted.  That  able 
magistrate  endeavoured  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  in.  the  same  neighbour- 
hood; so  that  the  public-houses  might 
come  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
the  magistrates.  Great  evils  would  arise 
from  the  establishment  of  houses  for  the 
sale  of  beer,  over  which  the  magistrates 
eould  have  no  control,  and  those  evils 
had  already  been  experienced  in  Bath  and 
Lancashire.  The  measure  was  not  called 
Mr  by  any  want  of  free  houses,  Of  700 
houses  supplied  by  Barclay  and.  Co.,  the 
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iMij  odb  or  oMca  of  tl»  iiieialm«*of  lliat 
incorporatioo,  upon  whom  lie  migbt  levj^ 
for  fuU  talUfaotiop  of  bis  claioii-  Without 
iiicb  a  tlaase  atcaehed  to  it,  no  bill  of 
thtt  noture  would  bo  allowed  to  pasf. 
He  wottld  propose,  for  the  puWk:  conve* 
nieoce,  anoth^  clause,  which  would  r^ 
«|aiire  the  nanies  of  aU  the  partiea  to  be 
enrolled  ni  the  Stamp-ofiicos  and  none  of 
the  piooeedingtt  of  tke  aasoeialion  ahoold 
be  held  good  in  law  until  auch  enrolBvat 
had  been  oAoted. 
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Bbbb  Dunia  Bicl.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day  for  goinn  into  a  eooMBittee  on 
tUsbifl, 

Mr,  Maberfy  oppdsed  the  motion.  He 
aaid  ho  was  moat  anxiona  for  the  appoint- 
menC  nesct  session  of  a  camaiittee,  to  ooo* 
aider  full j  the  whole  ^estkin  rss^taog 
the  beer  trade.  The  Meaant  bill  profess- 
ed lo  have  Iwo  great  objeots:  onewas^to 
put  the  dolymoee  upon  mah^ and  the  other 
So  opeoihe  trade  lor  a  free  competition ; 
alttt#  bDwefer,  the  operation  of  die  biU 
woaM  be,  that  one  efafta  would  be  [lagpiog 
a  duty  of  Siisuafuaiter  upon  their  aaah, 
irbile  another  daaa  only  paid  jXk.  The 
lioensed  viftwidtoi»  for  «( noaa  benefit  the 
bilL  waa  said  to  have  been  introdooed,  ob* 
jected  to  it ;  and  the  London  victnaUeis 
said  that,  if  passed^  it  would  prare  Cbeir 
ruin.  Although  an  advooate  Mr  riwpriil* 
ciple  of  a  fireo  trade,  jH  tbera  were  a 
number  of  subsisting  interesta  which 
onght  firtt  to  ba  leconcilad.  The  pnbli- 
oana  had  paid  largo  same  for  their  hoosei^ 
tha  valaa  of  whm  would  bo  materially 
altered  by  this  ML  Therb .  wefUb  ha  un- 
derstood, 50,000  persons  90  situated.  He 
would  oMfer  to  see  the  whole  duty  laid  on 
the  malt,  instead  of  the  beer.  The  measure 
would  not  be  the  means  of  procuring  for 
the  publle  so  good  ii  bet erage  as  was  sup- 
iposod.  Those  who  were  likely  to  embark 
in  the  private  trade  would  not  have  capi- 
tal auiacient  to  purchase  eattensive  premi- 
oes  and  the  necessary  utensils.  This 
want  of  capital  would  prevent  thorn  from 
afiwding  time  to  let  the  beer  ripen.  How 
would  UM  bill  operate  in  pnvato  life? 
Could  a  common  mechanic  give  1^  his 
time  to  brewing  at  home,  when  he  could 
earn  so  much  more  than  any  saving  he 
asight  thus  eftet  by  pursuibg  his  trAe  i 
Would  such  a  person  brew  at  bomfc,  when 
lie  had  to  pay  Sifit.  duty  on  the  quarter  of 
malt,  above  what  the  higher  orders  of 
aociety  paid  ?  The  parties  iataiost^d  did 
aotaiKtoroQnpciisalida;  all  diejr  wanted 


was»  to*  bo  fully  ai|d  fairly  hoard.  Aa  that 
bearing  was  refutedy  he  lelt  it  to  be  hia 
duty  to  Bioveft  '*  That  tl^  bill  be  comaut- 
ted  upon  this  day  tii.  months,'' 

Mr*  DaornpojJ^  opposed  the  bill  on  ac- 
count of  the  injunf  it  isould  inflict  on  a 
numerous  body  ot  individuals^  and  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  lead  to  much 
immorality.  Beer  would  be  sold  and 
drank  in  every  lane  and  alley,  and  riot  and 
disorder  would  be  the  coniequence.  At 
prjBSont  the  pubiican,  in  whose  house  beer 
was  consumed,  found  it  to  be  hit  interest 
to  preter.vo  peacQ  and  good  ord^r* 

The  CioacsHor  qf  m  Exch€muT  amd, 
that  as  it  waa  now  agreed,  that  every 
thing  that  relatsd  to  the  change  of  duties, 
should  bo  taken  out  of  tlie  biQ,  he  should 
tay  nothing  on  that  f  ubje ot.  Indeed,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  wbst  should  he 
discussed  in  the  commiltee  ;  because,  as 
the  price  of  beer  woold  be  lowered  by 
the  bin,  that  suflkionkly  established  the 
advantages  that  would  nesiiit  from  it. 
The  mere  fact,  that  the.  price  would  bo 
lowered^  ptovod  that  tha  beer  wis  now  at 
a  higher  pricr  thaa  was  necessaKj,  A 
cowmlttBO  was  needed,  it  mig^l  be  aud, 
to  show  the  lots  to  what  bad  been  caUed 
vested  interettSb  Ho  coaoemd  it  poasible 
thiU  aome  diminution  of  prcfit  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  UU ;  but  if  that  was 
admitted,  was  it  to  bo  a  c9n€lu8ivo  bar  to 
an  alteration  oif  the  law.  The  state  of 
the  law  demanded  aooHf  change ;  for  it 
was  extremely  doabtful  whether  the 
browera  might  iiot  ovftn  pow  retail  beer 
in  the  mssiner  anthoriaed  by  tbia  bill. 
In  the  last  seatifMt  th^  hon.  member  for 
Beading  (Mr.  F.Pakner)  bad  asked  him, 
whethor  toofo  was  4ay  obstacle  to  brewers 
selling  by  retail ;  and  bo  had  answered, 
that  there  was  not,  as  for  1^  tha  Excise 
was  oonoernod.  The  same  answer  was 
given  in  a  more  formal  manner,  on  an 
application  to  the  Board  of  Excise.  In 
consequence  of  that,  a  number  of  brewers 
had  set  up  trade  in  that  way  1  prosecutions 
were  oooamenced  against  then^  both  at 
Reading  and  Brentford ;  and  convictions 
were  obtained.  Without  being  a  lawyer, 
be  confessed  he  did  not  see  how  those 
convictions  were  sustainable  on  g^und  of 
leasoQ.  The  convictiona  were  brought 
bj  thep  artiea  conoemed  into  dio  oourt 
of  King*s-boooh,  and  were  to  have  been 
argued  the  fimt  term  of  dus  year,  bat 
were  pot  off  to  the  present:  term  for 
further  argianeot.  Now,  the  aute  of  the 
law  waa  gt  iMfc  40  dovbtfiil,  thftt  ^ 
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coort  of  Itiag't^beiich  threw  ont  m  lug- 
ge9timi»  that  the  point  hafl  better  bie 
settled  hv  an  enactment  on  the  aabject.^ 
On  looking  at  thesnWecty  ho  oould  not 
persuade  hiinself  that  the  public  ought  to 
be  depDted  of  the  admnti^y  b^uso 
those  who  had,  under  tlie  r^^ationa  of 
the  law,  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly, 
might  have  their  profits  in  some  degree 
lowered  by  cooapetition*  This  aiguoaenty 
if  it  were  allowed  to  prevail,  would  be 
good  against  opening  any  monopoly  what- 
ever. The  piffties  could  not  say  in  this 
case,  that  ihey  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 
A  committee  two  years  ago  had  decided 
against  the  monopoly ;  though  they  bad 
recommended  caution  and  timo  hi  abolish- 
ing it  A  learned  member,  too,  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  brought  the  subject 
under  consideration,  hi »  Ml  in  which  he 
went  further  than  the  present  measure; 
for  be  had  proposed  to  allow  ill  persona 
to  sell  beer,  whether  they  had  brewed  it 
or  no*  Though  he  had  objected  to  that 
bill,  he  had  diitinctly  said,  that  he  was 
not  adverse  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, as  fitt  as  it  went  to  desuoy  the 
monopoly ;  but  that  he  thought  other 
ineans  might  be  adopted  to  pot  the  prin- 
ciple in  force,  He  was  satisfied  that 
nothing  coidd  depend  on  the  investigation 
before  a  comrnittee,  for  the  question  was, 
whether  the  infjny  to  the  persons  who 
petitioned  the  House  should  form  a  per- 
manent obstade  to  the  opening  of  the 
trade.  He  objected  to  the  commiltea, 
therefore,  and  called  on  the  House  to 
pronounceaye  or  no,  whether  a  free  trade 
thould  be  established  in  this  essential 
artSde  of  life,  and  he  hoped,  nay,  he  ooo- 
Bdently  believed,  that  the  Hoose  would 
declare,  by  its  vote,  that  the  interests  of 
the  poorer  clais  of  consumers  should  not 
be  set  aside,  because  those  interests  hap- 
pened to  interfere  with  the  profits  of  a 
hwg^oitabhihtd  monopoly. 

Mr.  Loekhari^  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  alluston  had  been  made, 
wished' to  sinr,.  that  the  diancellor  of  tiie 
^Bxchequer  bad  stated  very  correctly  the 
view  which  that  committee  had  tdtea  of 
4e  question.  'They  recommended  am- 
S^'^l^es,  whenever  they  eaw  brewers 
pvrchasbg  all  the  pubfichousee  m  a. 
^ghbonrbood,  and  heard  the  people 
comnhaa  of  bemg  supplied  with  a  bad 
""^^w,  to  open  ii^e-houses,  for  die  pur- 
pose of  enmrhg  competition.  He  con- 
]^^  that  the  poor  derived  benefit 
from  the  encouragement  new  given  to^ 


private  brewing*  and  was  ooo^nced,  that 
the' bill,  so  far  from  encouraging  vice  and 
immomlity,  would  benefit  m  movala  and 
add  to  the  comlbrt  of  the  poor,  by  aUow- 
f iig  them  to  drink  good  beer  in  tbeir  own 
houses,  withont  bemg  obliged  to  mix  with 
bad  company. 

Mr.  TTwiboH  taid,  if  the  biU  oidy 
destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  brewaiSy 
he  should  ooeeur  with  the  hon.  gentle- 
num ;  but  he  thought  the  caatf  of  the 
licensed  victuaMers  was  entiiled  to  eveiy 
consideration.  If  they  were  relieved  from 
the  heavy  duties  and  other  burthens  that 
pressed  on  them,  the  case  might  bo  dif^ 
ferent ;  hot  tiie  advantages  they  enaoyod 
should  Acft  be  taken  away,  while  theiff  dii- 
advantages  remaiari*  He  aniioipaledp 
too,  considerable  inoonvenienee. from  the 
BSsemUage  at  the  doors  of  thehrewasa,  of 
Ihe  persons  who  would  aesort  thkher  for 
yiekr  beer,  to  thofveat  moonvemeDce  of 
passengera. 

Mr.  F.  Ai/swrsaid,  he  anttdpatad  from 
this 'measure  mora  good  to*  the  sneohanirsi 
tradesmen,  and  to  the  mass*  of  the  fieople, 
than  from  any  other  measure  that.eoidd 
be  introduced  into  the  House*  Ajttnmg 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  retail  brewing 
was  to  be  found  hi  Umfiust,  that  badoy 
had  men  in  piioo  ever  dace  the  praotwe 
begam  Thegveat  breweraof  this^aoim- 
try  were  a  meet  enlightened  and  powesiU 
hoij  of -men:  hoiaspeeted  them  imi|^» 
hut  he  had  adaty  to  the  public  to  par« 
forai»  k  was  a  fket,  that  the  JiaesMod 
vietoalleffa  and  wholMalo  brewers  weold 
stilhave  ae  advaaiey  ^  ^foreont. 
over  Ihe  retail  brswan^  JwhosecompetHion 
they  dreaded.  He  had  been  told,  tfaatat 
waa  lio  matter  whether  there  were  public 
orprHete  braweiet  m  there  ware  ODoofh 
of  them  to  predaoe  ^esmpetitioa.  in 
answer  to  this  he  would  state  a  feat    The 

Eibllc  brewers  met  at  the  tawn  of  Wo- 
ngham  penedicaliy,  Uromell  thavaage 
of  country  lirom  Hmh  Wyosasbe,  tfaraugh 
Maidenhead  and  Windsor  to  fiknUbid,  to 
regulate  how  nweh  wetk  they  ehoM^  ipmip 
and  at  what  prioe*they  ahouM^aeil  (Aeir 
beer.  YHiat,  in  suoh  a  atate  of  thjhgs, 
became  of  competition?  It  waadaided, 
that  in  general  thebrewershod  meeopa* 
liaed  m  pidilie-houses.  All  ha  coeU 
sa^  was,  thatin  the  part-of  the  eeuolnf 
with  uMch  he  was  most  aoquamied,  it 
was  very  rare  to  find  a  free  hoase.  Ho 
aHowed,  that  much  of  the  avH  had  arisen 
from  Ae  monstroua  neglect  of  the  aMgia* 
tracy.    Where  they  had  doaa  thdr  duif. 
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greater  tiumber  were  free.  In  the  town 
of  Leeds,  there  were  300  putdic-hooBes, 
of  which  only  about  20  were  not  free.  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  wislied  to  give 
the  public  cheap  beer,  let  him  take  off 
the  duty  of  Sis*  6d,  on  malt.  That  waa  a 
measure  which  would  give  universal  satis- 
faction. If  he  wished  to  give  effect  to 
the  principles .  of  free  trade,  let  him  take 
off  the  shackles  which  fettered  the  trade 
of  the  brewers.  Let  him  not,  while  he 
took  off  the  burthens  from  one  trade,  im* 
pose  additional  shackles  on  the  class  of 
\  tradesmen,  who  were  now  to  be  ruined* 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  acted  consis- 
tently with  his  own  prmciples,  why  did 
he  not  allow  a  free  importation  of  Com  ? 
This  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  poor 
man.  If  fair  and  honest  returns  had  been 
made,  the.  ports  would  have  been  open 
long  ago,  and  corn  would  have  been  at 
the  price  to  which  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try were  entitled  to  have  it.  Convinced^ 
as  he  was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  abandoned  the  only  part  of  his  mea* 
sure  which  was  calculated  to  benefit  the 
public,  and  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape  would  entail  ruin  on  a  large  class 
of  honest  and  respectable  tradesmen,  be 
'  should  give  his  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Monck  read  an  extract  from  the 
report,  to  show  that  the  committee  had 
stated  that  disgrace  ful  practices  exiated  in 
the  beer  trade. 

Mr.  C  Calvert  said,  there  wa4  not  a 
word  in  the  evidence  to  bear  out  tiie  as- 
sertion. There  was  no  such  practice  as 
that  of  brewing  two  sorts  ot  beer,  one 
for  the  free  houses,  and  the  other  for  the 
brewera*  houses. 

Mr.  Denison  thpught  the  country  in- 
debted to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  for 
having  introduced  a  measure,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  supply  the  public  with  a 
better  commodity  at  a  cheaper  rate.  At 
the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot* 
ten,  that  it  was  calculated  to  injure  a 
great  body  of  industrious  individuals.  A 
large  capital  bad  been  embarked  in  the 
beer  trade,  on  the  faith* of  existing  acts  of 
parliament.  Why  should  not  the  vested 
rights  of  this  clau  of  tradesmen  be  con- 
sidered ?  The  hon.  member  for  Abingdon 
did  not  object  to  the  measure  in  toto.  He 
had  merely  recommended  a  committee 
which  might  inquire  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  endeavour  in  the  next  session  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  the  publicans 
with  those  of  the  public.  He  shottld,  for 
ihesQ  reaaooiy  vote  £or  Uia  amendment. 
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Mr«  WdU  waa  certain,  that  no  Londrnt 
brewer  would  condescend  to  sell  different 
sorts  of  beer  to  different  classes  of  hia 
customers^  He  was  satisfied  that  thia 
measure  would  not  only  be  ruinoua>tQ  a 
numerous  class  of  tradesmen,  but  of  so 
advantage  to  the  public 

Mr.  CuHeis  expressed  his  datenainatioa 
to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said,  it  was  his  intentioa 
originally  to  have  voted  against  the  bill  $ 
but  it  had  been  so  modifiMl,  as  to  remove 
the  objections  which  he  had  to  it.  As  it  now 
stood,  it  would  enable  the  labouring  claw 
to  drink  a  better  commodity  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price. 

Mr.  Buitenoorth  observed,  that  great 
matyr  to  public  morals  would  arise  from 
allowing  persons  to  assemble  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  drinking  beer  without  the  control 
of  magistrates. 

The  House  divided:  For  goins  into 
the  committee  99.  For  the  Ameodaseot 
S2. 

The  bill  was  then  committed. 

CouKTY  Ck>uaTs  BiLL.3  Lord  Al« 
thorp  having  moved,  '*  that  the  bill  be  now 
read  a  third  time,*' 

Mr.  Scarlett  rose  to  oppose  tha  passing 
of  the  measure.    He  gave  full  eiedit,  he 
said,  to  the  noble  lord  with  whom  it  had 
originated,  for  talent  and  inteatioD ;  and 
he  was  far  from  wishing  to  oppose  aaj 
course  which  tended  to  the  cheap  and  easy 
recovery  of  small  debts ;  but  he  tboiigbt 
that  the  bill,  in  its  present  shape,  was  de« 
eidedly  objectionable,  and  that  if  it  went 
to  ^et  rid  of  some  evils,  it  created  evila 
which  were  greater.    In  tha  detail  of  th« 
measure    there    were    circomstanoes  to 
which  he  objected.    In  the  first  place,  it 
would  entirely  destroy  the  existiag  eouai^ 
courts.  Those  courts  were  held  at  present 
by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  Cot  oountiesi  but 
the  fees  taken  in  them  were  so  tcifliiur, 
that  when  the  busincas  was  diounishecU 
there  would  be  no  fund  .left  snfficient  to 
repay  a  competent  person  for  doing  tha 
duty.    This  objection,  however,  m  did 
not  rely  upeo  in  so  late  a  stage  of  tbabai ; 
nor  even  .upon  several  others,  which  ai^lit 
fairly  be  taken  to  iu  operation  in  psaetwe. 
The  strong  ground  upoa  whicb  ha  op- 
posed its  being  read  a  third  time,  waa  oie 
aversion  to  the  principle  upon  wUcIl  it 
proceeded.    The  effect  of  the  bill  waa,  to 
introduce  into  general  practice  that  prin- 
ciple of  examining  psirtiea  in  tbetb  own 
causes,  which,  was  most  abhorreni  to  tte 
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spirit  of  (he  English  law*    The  e^ct  of 
biUs  pf  ditcovervi  as  they  were  called*  in 
the  court  of  Chanoery,  proved  the  mis* 
chief  of  this  cottrtev  aiid  the  impossibility 
of  trostiog  to  men's  consciences  where 
their  interests  were  concerned.     Those 
bills  were  intended  to  eatract  a  knowledge 
of  the  fiiota  of  the  transaction  in  ques- 
tion ;    but  it  was  notorious  that  they 
showed  nothing  more  in  general,  than 
the   manner  in    which    the    respondent 
meant  to  shape  his  case.    He  objected  to 
the  operation  of  the  bill  in  this  view,  as  be* 
coming  a  mere  inducement  to,  and  bounty 
open  pequry;  and  he  opposed  it  atill 
nsore  decidedly  upon  the  ground  that, 
witbootsiifficient  necaisity  it  threw  twenty 
new  placesi  of  800/.  a  year  each,  into  the 
patronage  and  influenoe  of  government. 
He  contended,  that  all  the  material  advan- 
tages sought  by  the  bill  might  have  been 
obtained  by  a  mere  revision  of  the  existing 
eystem  of  cotmty  ooorta  jurisdiction,  and 
•a  eatension  of  the  powers  of  those  courts 
to  claims  not  exceeding  &L     As  those 
courts  now  stood,  the  writ  of  justices 
gave  them  jarisdictton  to  any  amount,  and 
IB  the  county  of  Lancaster  S,000  causes 
under  that  writ  were  tried  upon  an  aver- 
age every  year.    I(e  conceived  that  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  county 
courts,  and  confining  their  ordinary  juria- 
diction  to  claims  of  Sl,  allowing  the  sheriff 
to  nppeiat  his  assessor  (either  a  respecta- 1 
Me  solicitor  or  barrister)  for  a  term,  or 
frown  year  to  year,  mueh  more  would  be 

S lined,  than  by  the  bill  before  the  House, 
e  was  decidedly  hostile  to  bringing  the 
decisions  of  coorts  of  consdence  into 
oommon  uaage,  upon  claims  so  high  as 
10^. ;  and  no  less  so  to  the  making  up  of 
twenty  new  judgeships,  to  increase  the 
inittonce  of  the  Crown  ^which  was  al- 
rcsidy  at  least  solleiant )  with  the  bar.  He 
wonld  therefore  move,  *<  that  the  bill  be 
vend  a  third  time  this  day  six  months^*' 

Mr.  8tfkn  said,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
tiwow  any  unnecessary  powers  mto  the 
hanis  of  Mverameat,  but,  lookmg  at  the 
immense  beneils  to  be  d«ived  from  the 
bill,  he  could  not  consent  to  its  being 
thrown  out*  The  revision  of  the  eaSstiog 
eooncy  oonrts  suggested  by  the  learned 
tneadier  did  not  meet  the  main  object  of 
the  present  measure }  namely,  tnat  of 
htingiag  justice  home  to  men  at  their 
^Mri^  A  faraaer  in  Yorkshire  might  ooiv 
^•v^  esOn  to  a  oounty  court,  a  huadred 
|B|bi<  and  ta^  «n  attorney  end  witoeases 
«tthhita»  mreooret  a  dsN  of  iA 


Mr.  J^  WiUiams  contended,  that  the 
measure,  befiides  being  inadequate  to  the 
objects  proposed  by  it,  would  have  the 
ef^ct  not  only  of  adding  to  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  (already  too  great),  but  of 
destroying  the  independence  of  that  pro. 
fessioo  to  which  be  had  the  fortune  to  bei 
long*  If  the  independence  of  the  bar  was 
of  importance  to  the  country,  he  implored 
the  House  to  pause  before  they  gave  theic 
sanction  to  this  bill.  Here  was  a  mea-i 
sure  which  held  out  twenty  lucrative  places 
to  young  men  of  five  years  standing.  If 
a  calculation  made  a  few  days  ago  were 
true,  one  half  of  the  barristers  in  ^^laud 
held  appointments.  Add,  then,  to  these 
this  fresh  bait  of  800/.  a  year  to  twenty 
gentlemen,  who,  from  their  standing,  were 
least  likely  to  resist  the  temptation,  and 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  look  any  longer 
for  independence  at  the  £nglisi)  bar.  He 
felt  these  objections  so  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration,  that  he  must  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ii.  Smith  thought  the, House  would 
acquit  the  noble  mover  of  the  bill  of  any 
intention  to  increase  unduly  the  influence^ 
of  the  Crown ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  it 
was  better  to  give  the  patronage  of  the 
places  in  question  to  government  at  once, 
in  its  responsible  capacity,  than  to  leave 
them  to  be^ot  at  by  jobbing. 

Lord  ^Uharp  admitted  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  case  was  beset.  As  therq 
were  150  places,  however,  already  in  the 
power  of  tb^  Crown,  to  be  given  away 
among  500  practising  barristers,  the  ad- 
ditional 20  would  not  materially  increase 
the  influence  of  government  with  the  bar. 
The  noble  lord  cited  the  recent  case  of  a 
motion  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
«  Emery  v.  Browne."  In  that  case  it  ap^ 
peered,  that  a  poor  widow  had  sought  to 
recover  a  debt  of  4^  lO^.,  and  had  desired 
an  attorney  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
debtor.  The  attorney  had  brought  an  ac^ 
tion  and  gone  to  trial ;  and  a  verdict  had 
passed  for  his  client;  upon  which  he  had 
arrested  her,  at  once,  for  costs  to  the 
amount  of  about  95/.,  and  for  that  sum 
she  had  lein  in  gaol  ever  since  July  last* 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  systeo^ 
under  which  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
circumstance  to  occur;  and  he  trusted 
that  that  system  would  have  an  end,  by 
the  bill  beipg  read  a  third  time. 

The  amendment  being  withdrawn,  the 
bill  was  read  ft  third  time. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  he  saw  no  necessity, 
f(9r  oompensatiqn;  and  it  seemed  quitf 
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kkg  fiwlt  oftbectw.  In  the  year  1819» 
Mr.  Buckiugbtm  left  England  on  a  eoiii« 
nencial  voyage  to  the  JVfediteiraoean, 
and  after  remaining  aonne  time  at  severi^ 
of  the  ports  in  t£it  tea,  he  went  (Vom 
£gypt  to  Bombay,  having  been  appointed 
te  the  eooimand  of  a  li^^e  ahip  engaged 
In  the  China  trade.  While  in  the  prose- 
cution of  thete  commercial  pursuitiy  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  Bombay  by  sir 
£van  Nepean,  the  eovemor  of  that  island, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  obtained  no 
hcence  from  the  East  India  Company, 
Me  letumed  to  Egypt,  and  took  the 
aecessary  steps  to  obtain  a  licence  from 
the  Court  of  Diriectors,  which  w«s  ob- 
twned  for  him  in  £ngland«  and  forwarded 
to  Boinbayy  where  he  went  again  in  the 
year  1816»  and  continoed  engaged  in 
consnercial  pursuits  until  the  year  IBld. 
The  vessel  under  his  charge  having  been 
ahoisly  after  'Ordered  to  proceed  on  a 
slave  mtpedttion  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Mr*  Buckingham  resigned  his  situation 
as  caamiandef,  because  he  wookl  not 
angase  in  a  species  of  traiEc  which  was 
uttorly  repugnanl  to  his  flings. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Backingham 
being  rerfdent  in  Calcutta,  by  the  advice 
of  several  English  anerohants,  established 
ot  that  place,  an  English  newspaper, 
oalled  the  ««  Calcutta  Journal,"  having 
fitrchased  the  stock  and  priBSing  mate- 
fjals  of  two  other  newspapem  at  an  ex» 
IMBse  of  SfiQOi.  This  paper  Mr.  Bock- 
Mgham  conducted  with  so  much  ability, 
and  to  the  satisfactioa  of  all  classes  of 
ihe  British  oesDmanity  of  India,  that  its 
circulation  gradually  increased,  until  it 
becamea  property  of  the  value  of  40,00(M. 
ODfl  brought  him  an  annual  incocoe  of 
SfibOl.  He  bad  expended  on  this  paper, 
since  the  original  purchase,  a  sum  a^ 
saoontinff  to  not  less  than  90,00(M.  During 
ahe  whole  of  that  period  iadoded  between 
aha  years  1818  and  1628,  the  supreme 
^vemmeot  had  vepeatedly  aeknowiedged 
the  legality  of  his  resideooe  and  'pursuits 
sn  bidia,  and  even  entered  into  a  contract 
with  him,  in  his  capacity  of  Editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Cdcutta  Journal, 
ior  the  payment  on  his  part  of  4,000^  to 
dsfray  the  expenses  of  the  postage  of 
his  journal.  At  this  period.no  censorship 
of  the  pccas  existed  in  Bengal,  the  re» 
straints  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
press  by  the  marquis  of  WelleBley  having 
Men  abolifhed  by  the  manqois  of  Haa* 
tings.  The  narquis  of  Hastings  made  a 
fubEc  deolasaliao  of  ins  hairing  oembvod 


ail  restrictions  from  dtt  praai  in  Itidia,  lA 
answer  to  an  address  signed  by  the  obief 
justice,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  law  oficers.  the  oompam'a  civil 
servants,  and  500  of  the  British  inhabitants 
of  Madras.  This  document  I  consider  of 
so  much  importanee  that  I  ahalU  witb 
the  permission  of  the  Hooae  proceed 
to  read  its 

**  You  have  observed  my  exertions  to 
diiEuse  instruction  throng  the  extensive 
region  with  which  we  had  become  than 
suddenly  intinsate.  I  cannot  take  credit 
for  more  than  the  having. followed  the 
impulse  communicated  by  every  British 
voice  around  me.  Yes!  we  all  similarlj 
confessed  the  sacred  obligation  towards 
a  bounteous  Providence,  of  striving  to 
impart  to  the  immense  population  under 
our  protection,  that  improvement  of  in- 
tellect, which  we  felt  to  oe  our  own  most 
valuable  and  dignified  possession.  One 
topic  remains— «my  removal  of  restrictions 
from  the  press,  fiaB  been  mentioned  in 
krodatory  language.  I  might  easily  have 
adopted  that  procedure  without  any 
length  of  cautious  consideTatisn,  from  tnv 
habit  of  regarding  the  freedom  of  pi]d>ll* 
cation  as  a  natural  right  of  my  fellow 
subjects,  to  be  narrowed  only  by  special 
and  urgent  cause  assigned.  Tbe  seeing 
no  direct  necessity  for  those  invidious 
shackles,  might  have  sufficed  to  aMke  me 
break  them.  I  know  myself,  however,  to 
have  been  gfnded  in  the  ssen  by  a  positive 
and  well-weighed  policy.  If  our  motives 
of  action  are  worttiy,  it  must  be  wise  to 
render  them  intelligible  throtighosit  aa 
empire,  our  hold  on  which  is  opinion. 
Further,  it  it  salutary  fisr  supreme  mip 
thority,  even  when  its  inteotions  are  most 
pore,  to  look  to  the  contra!  of  public 
scrutiny.  While  conscwus  of  rectitude, 
that  aothority  can  lose  nothing  of  its 
strength  by  its  exposure  to  general  coia* 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  it  acquires  incal- 
culable addition  of  Ibroe.  That  ^vera- 
ment  which  has  nothing  So  ili^uise, 
wields  the  asost  powerfttl  instrument  tbaa 
can  appaitain  to  aoveteign  role.  It 
carries  with  it  the  imited  seliance  and 
effi>rt  of  the  whole  mosa  of  the  goveraed ; 
and  let  the  triumph  of  oor  belovsKl  cous^ 
try  in  its  awful  contest  with  tyrant»riddeii 
France,  apeak  the  value  of  a  ^irit  to  be 
found  only  in  men  accastomed  to  indulge 
and  exprem  their  honest  seadnents.** 

After  such  a  dedamtion  froaa  the  goc 
vesnor-general,  it  was  natmrally  eonsih 
dcned  that  the  press  erf*  India  w^  aabjeot 
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ooily  to  the  due  vestrunt  of  the  kwi,  and 
trial  by  jury;  eftpocially  as  many  pro- 
oeedingt  at  law  had  been,  instituted  by 
the  Indian  go?enunent  against  the  pub<- 
lithers  of  alleeed  libels.  It  is  no  sught 
argument  in  fsTour  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
thai,  doring  the  whole  period  in  whiqh  he 
was  engaged  as  Editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Joumaly  he  was  never  once  convicted  of 
publishing  any  libel  against  the  ffovem- 
mentf  or  against  private  iodividuakb  The 
marquis  ofHastinffs  resigned  the  office  of 
govembr-general  in  the  beginning  of  the 
jfear  1823,  and  was  temporarily  succeeded 
in  the  govemmeBt  by  Mr*  John  Adam, 
then  senior  member  of  the  council»  and 
formerly  censor  of  the  press*  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  governor-general,  who 
was  at  that  time  eipected  to  be  the 
present  ru^ht  honourable  secretary  for 
foreign  a£irs.  One  of  the  firrt  acts  of 
Mr.  Adam's  temporary  administration  was 
the  revival  of  a  criminal  information 
amunat  Mr.  Buckingham  which  had  been 
filed  "a  abort  time  •e£bre»  which  revival 
waa  con^dered  'so  unjustifiable  by  air 
Francis  Macnaghten,  the  judge  then 
aitting  on  the  bench,  that,  on  its  being 
moved,  he  declared  the  wh^  proceeding 
to  be  ctuel,  illegal^  and  oppreasive.  Mr. 
Buckingham  waa  at  this  time  plaintiff  in 
an  action  which  he  bad  brought  against 
certain  individuals  who  had  pubtisbed  a 
gross  libel  on  his  ohwracter.  While  he 
was  thua  plaintiff  in  one  case^  and  de* 
fendant  in  another,  Mr.  Adam  the  acting 
gevernof^eneraly  took  an  opportunity  <^ 
doing  what  the  mar^is  of  Hastings,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  pemaoent  authoriij, 
had  never  ventured  to  do.  He  annulled 
Mr.  Buekingham'a  lieense  to  remain  in 
ImSMf  and  oidered  hfan  to  quit  the  conn^ 
try  withm  the  space  of  two  months,  on 
paia  of  being  seiaed  if  found  in  it  after 
that  period,  and  seal  as  a  priaoner  to 
Eoglaod.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
proceedinff  was,  Mr.  Buokingham'a  hav* 
mg  published  some  aevere  reasarka  in  has 
Journal  on  the  appointaaent  e£  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bayoe,'  the  hMd  of  the  presbylerian 
ekorcfa  in  India,  to  the  office  of  oerk  of 
a  oommittee  for  snpplyiog  the  goveny* 
pent  pScea  in  Baogal,  with  peas,  ptMr, 
ink,  gum,  pounce,  and  other  articW 
This  traSe,  Mr.  BacUnghmb  cenakleBed, 
and  u  I  conceive  very  joatly,  to  be  ooite 
incoBpatiUe  with  tl|e  helf  calling  of  thia 
revereod  gentleman,  as  weU  aaoentaary 
to  the  ittinlatioBs  of  the  Eaat-India  Cofl»- 
pany.    He  thoivht  it  impossible  lor  tUa 


reverend  gentleman  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment offices  with  stationery,  witboul 
neglecting  his  more  sacred  and  important 
functions.  It  ia  remarkable,  that  thia 
very  appointment,  for  commenting  on 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  banished 
from  India,  was  subsequently  jcanceUed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  {and  the  revw 
erend  doctor*a  conduct,  in  accepting  such 
an  office,  has  been  severely  animadverted 
upon  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
ascending  to  degcsde  and  disgrace  die 
church  of  Scotlimd.  By  this  arbitrarjr 
nrooeeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adam, 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  transported  from 
India  without  any  trial,  separated  from 
his  friends  and  connexions,  aad  reoeeed 
from  the  superintendence  of  a  propertv 
at  chat  time  worth  4CK000/n  but  whidi 
was  immediately  deteriorated  in  value, 
and  which  must  eventually  be  totally  am* 
nihilated.  This  unmerited  punishment  has 
been  inflicted  on  him  without  his  being  am* 
ensedof  anv  breach  of  the  laws,  and  sole^ 
W  at  the  arbitnuy  caprice  of  Mr.  AdoA  t 
for  I  asseife  that  Mr.  BacUsttham  had 
violated  no  regfdalion  of  the  usi-India 
Company<«*-commiited  no  oiibnoe  against 
the  laws  of  England^andhadbeen  guilty 
of  no  one  act  which  could  even  be  eater* 
tained  in  a  court  of  justice. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Buckinghaoa  in 
England,  he  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  subsequently  to  the  Bottd 
of  Control,  for  a  license  to  return  to 
India,  to  retrieve  his  affiurs,  whidi  waa 
refused.  Mr.  Buckingham  then  iastisatad 
legal  proceedinga  against  Mr.  Adam.t 
but,  partly  from  the  death  of  his  soUeiS^r 
ui  India,  partly  from  the  dilBeulty  ha 
obtaining  the  necessary  documents^  and 
partly  from  the  terror  which  had  spaaed 
through  all  ranks,  in  conaequenoa  of  ihm 
late  proceedinga  of  the  Indian  goveam^ 
ment,  he  has  Men  compelled  to  abandeu 
thia  attempt.  It  might  be  imagined  thai 
thehoatili^  whidi  waa  entertained  by  the 
Indian  government  against  the  preaa  would 
have  teeu  aatiated  by  the  unwarranted 
puMskment  inflicted  on  Bfe  Bisahingham« 
The  contrary,  however,  waa  the  ftct, 
Mr.  Buddn^aai  having  cooaimd  Am 
piu|pertj  e€his  Journal  to  an  Indo*BrijaA 
Editor,  who  could  not  be  benished  fraaa 
the  country  without  triaL  Mr.  Adasu 
shortly  after  promulgated  n  regulatkm, 
subjeetiag  the  Indiaii  press,  whether  iu 
the  hands  of  British  or  native  edicoro^  to 
a  lioenae,  to  be  granted  or  withheld  aa 
the  pleaauiB.  of  the  governor;  thttaaanii* 
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bliatirt^at  once  the  freedom  of  drscassion 
which  had  been  extended  to  tbelildian 
pTws  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings.    Re- 
monstrances against  this  regulation  were 
presented  to  tlie  supreme  court  of  justice 
in  Bengal,  on  the  part  of  the  British  in- 
habitants; as  well  as  of  the  natives;  but 
it  was  declared  by  sir  F.  Macnaghten, 
who  assumed  the  whole  judicial  authority 
of  the  court  in  the  absence  of  the  other 
judges,  that  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England.      The  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Indian  press,  did  not  stop 
here.   Mr.  Adam,  emboldened  by  success, 
followed  it  up  by  a  still  stronger  measure, 
prohibiting  British  subjects,  as  well  as 
natives,  to  sell,  circulate,  or  even  to  lend 
any  publication  which  the  governor  might 
thmk  proper  to  denounce,  on  pain  of  a 
heavy  fine,  and  in  default  of  payment, 
imprifionn^ent  in  the  common  gaol.  Such 
is  the  law,  or  such  rather  is  tlij^  despotism 
which  exisu  in  India  at  this  niloment,  and 
Buch  it  must  remain,  unless  ^easttres  are 
taken  by  parliament,  or  by  the  govern- 
ment' of  the   country,   to   prevent'  the 
evils  Which  must  necessarily  arise  from  it. 
The  petition  compHiins  of  other  instan- 
ces of  persecution,  so  mean  and  vexa- 
tious  in  their  character,  that  it  seems 
hardly    credible    that    any    government 
should  have  condescended  to  resort  to 
them.    It  appesrs  that  the  petitioner  was 
prevented  by  the  government  from  open- 
ing a  public  library  pn  an  extensive  scale, 
which  he  had  formed  at  a  great  expense 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Indian  pub- 
lic*   Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  lord 
Amherst  fresh  operations  were  commenc- 
ed against  the  Caicutta  Journal.     The 
first  attack  was  made  upon  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Arnot,  a  British-bom  subject, 
who  was  forcibly  seized  and  imprisoned  in 
a  military  fortress,  where  it  was  intended 
he  should  have  been  confined:  until  jome 
ship  should  be  ready  to  sail  for  England, 
and  thus  banish  him-  from  the  country. 
However,  Mr.  Amot  was  determined  not 
to  submit,  and  accordingly  he  applied  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  obtained  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,' and  at. length,  after  an 
able  and  solemn  argument  at  the  bar.  by 
Mr.  Turtori,:a  gentleman  whose  talents 
and  character  have  made  him   in  that 
country,  what  he.  was  in  this,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished: ornament    of  his   profession 
[cneersl,  his  imprisonment  was  declared 
to  be  illegal,  and  he  was  consequently 
liberated  by  order  of  the  presiding  judge* 
Mr.  Amot  then  determined  to  take  advan- 


tage of  his  liberty,  and  betook  himself  to 
the  foreign  settlement  of  Chandernagore ; 
and  here  again  he  was  forcibly  seized,  by 
a  military  officer,  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  French  ffovernor,  under  a  second  war- 
rant signed  by  lord  Amherst  [hear,  hear], 
and  placed  as  a  prisoner  on  board  a  ship 
in  the  river  Hoochly,  not  bound  direct  to 
the  united  kingdom,  but  going' roiud  by 
Benooolen  [hear,  hear],  and  was  peremp- 
:  torily  refused  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  aoj 
other  ship. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Amot,  it 
appears  that  the  next  step  taken  was  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
and  on  grounds  just  as  barefaced  as  those 
upon  which  the  treatment  of  Mr,  Buck- 
ingham himself  was  founded.  This  was 
done  in  the  following  November,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  an  order  from  the  chief  se- 
cretary for  the  suppression  of  the  paper. 
The  ground  alleged  for  its  suppression  was, 
the  publication  in  its  pages  of  a  pamphlet 
written  by  an  hon.  triend  of  mine,  Mr* 
Leicester  Stanhope,  who  is  now  gloriously 
employed  in  advancing  the  cause  of*  free- 
doflii  and  of  Greece  [cheers].  The  main 
object  of  this  pamphlet  was,  to  record  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  king's  judges  and 
officers  in  1819,  delivered  on  the  very  oc- 
casion of  voting  the  address  to  which  I 
have  alluded ;  and  yet  it  was  made  crimi- 
nal to  re-publish  in  this  Journal  those 
same  speeches  which  had  appeared  long 
before  in  other  papers  [hear,  hear]. 
However,  shortly  afler,  the  government 
caused  it  to  be  made  known,  that  a  license 
would  be  granted  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Journal ;  but,  on  what  condition  ?  Why, 
on  the  condition  that  its  future  editor 
should  be  one  of  their  own  servants  [bear, 
hearl].  Lord  Amherst's  surgeon  waa 
accordingly  proposed ;  but  he  waa  object- 
ed to,  on  the  ground  diat  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently under  their  control ;  and  at  length 
a  person  was  found,  considered  to  be  un* 
exceptionable  in  even'  respect.  Dr.  Mas- 
ton,  the  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  meinbera 
of  the  government,  and  ho  was  appointed 
to  the  situation  of  editor,  with  a  salary  of 
1,000A  a-vear,  together  with  Mr*  Buck- 
ingham's house,  which  had  been  let  to  an 
English  merchant  for  5001*  a-year  [bear, 
hear!]. 

Thus  we  find,  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  made  to  drink  the  very  dregs  of  per- 
secution. First  we  find  that  be  was  lured 
by  an  appearance  of  liberality  to  emiiark 
his  propMty  in  this  Journal ;  then  a  crimi- 
nal proceraing  is  taken  against  him :  next 
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he  11  banished ;  and  finallj»  hit  property  if 
expended  in  support  of  principles  which 
he  detested  and  abhorred,  and  for  the  ex* 
posure  of  which  hehadestablishedand  sup- 
ported tliisTery  Joornal.  The  last  accounts 
received  from  India,  state,  that  Dr.  Muston 
is  in  possession  of  the  Journal.  No  final 
answer  has  been  given  by  the  goi^rnraent 
as  to  whether  thej  will  pr  will  not  renew 
the  license;  and  the  whole  of  the  estab- 
lishment, is  maintained  on  full  pay,  in  ex* 
pectation  of  a  decision.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  confine  myself  to  a  clear 
and  distinct  narrative  of  this  case,  and  I 
trust  I  have  succeeded  in  maldo^  it  intel- 
lieible  without  encumbering  it  with  details 
[near!].  I  shall  refrain,  on  the  present 
occasion,  from  making  any  remarks  on 
the  general  question  as  to  the  advantage 
o£  a  free  press  in  India,  and  the  more 
particularly,  because  it  is  my  intention, 
early  in  the  ensuing  session,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the -House  to  the  subject 

Shear,  bear!];  when  I  mean  to  move  for 
le  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in* 
quire  now  far  the  existence  of  a  free  press 
is  an  advantage  or  injury  to  our  Indian 
possessions  [bear,  hear].  At  present,  I 
atiall  confine  myself  strictly  to  tne  case  of 
the  petitioner,  who  has  been  the  victim  of 
the  most  cruel  oppression,  not  warranted 


was  unprepared(br suchaquestion*  When- 
ever  that  question  was  brought  forward 
he  should  be  prepared,  to  contend,  that 
the  very  principles  upon  whioh  he  valued 
a  free  press,  as  the  essential  safe  guard  of 
our  government  here,  made  him  consider 
it  prejudicial  to  the  British  authprity  in 
India.  With  respect  to  the  circumstances 
stated  by  the  hon.  member,  he  felt  great 
embarrassment  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
cifcumstancea  in  which  be  was  placed 
with  respect  to  the  situation  in  which  Mr. 
Adam  stood,  and  the  measures  adopted 
by  Mr.  Buckingham.  He  apprehended 
that  the  House  of  Commons  acted  upon 
certain  rules  in  cases  of  this  description 
from  which  tbey  never  departed ;  and  one 
of  them  was  this— -that  whenever  a  party 
complaining  bad  the  means  of  applying 
for  redress  to  the  other  tribunals  of  the 
country,  that  House  would  feel  very  re- 
luctant to  interfere.  Upon  that  groiiod, 
he  thought  it  would  be  improper  to  enter* 
tain  the  subject  in  that  House. .  But,  how 
stood  the  case  i  Had  Mr.  Buckingham 
not. applied  toother  tribunals?  Had  he 
not  entered  into  recognisances  to  prose- 
cute this  case  in  an  English  court  of  jus* 
tioe  ?  Was  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the 
matter  could  not  be  discussed  in  that 
House  without  the  greatest  possible  in- 


by  sound  policy  or  expediency,  but  aris- Mustice  ?  The  21st  Geo.  Srd  provided,  that 


ing  from  a  wanton  and  aggravated  spirit 
of  despotism.  If  such  tilings  are  allowed 
to  go  unredressed,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Indian  government  is  virtually  at  an 
end.  Those  acts  of  parliament  which 
give  the  East-India  company  their  power 
in  India  will  be  efficient,  only  when  their 
profit  and  dominion  are  concerned,  but 
powerless  when  the  liberties  and  proper- 
ties of  Englishmen  are  st  stake— and  the 
grossest  acu  of  tyranny  and  injustice  may, 
in  future,  be  perpetrated  with  such  impu- 
nity, as  may  ultimateW,  I  fear,  endanger 
the  wery  existence  of  our  supremacy  in 
India  [loud  cheers  J.  I  now  move,  Sir, 
for  leave  to  bridg  up  this  petition* 

Mr.  H^fMM  aaid,  that  tbe  very  able  man- 
ner 10  which  the  boa.  member  luMi  stated 
the  .petitioner's  case,  had  rendered  the 
aabjeet  even  more  intelligible  than  if  the 
whole  petition  had  been  read  to  the  House. 
He  should  follow  the  example  of  the  hon. 
member,  and  oonfine  himself  strictly  to  the 
atatemeaiB  in  the  petition ;  for  he  held  the 
geoeml  questioo  respecting  the  press  of 
lodiatobe  too  extensive  in  its  bearings 
to 'hi  dealt  with  in  a  discussion  thus  inci-  I 


I  in  case  any  person  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  governor-general,  or  the 
memliers  of  the  council  should  execute  a 
bond  eftctulslly  to  prosecute  either  by  in- 
formation, indictment,  or  action,  in  some 
competent  court  of  justice,  within  the 
space  of  two  years;  he  should  be  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  all  orders  in  council,  to  a 
commission  to  examine  witnesses,  and  se- 
veral other  advantages.  This  course  Mr. 
Buckingham  had  pursued;  and  the  last 
he  had  heard  of  it  .was  in  the  month  of 
January,  when  his  solicitor  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  stating 
that  he  had  been  instrucied  to  eommence 
legal  proeeedingp  against  tbe  boo*  John 
Adam,  pursuaiit.te  a  bond  which  ht  liad 
executed.  The  ooort  of  directors  mtimat- 
ed  their  readiness  to  receive  any  proofii  oo 
his  part.  Was  it  ftir»  then>  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Adam  now  for  his  defence,  which 
might  perhaps,  be  made  hereafter  matter 
of  fresti  charge,' and  turned  against  him 
in  a  court  of  justice  i  He  could  only 
»tate,  chat  Mr.  Adam  was  perfectly  ready 
to  defend  himself  from  any  attack ;  and 
from  his  general  character,  and  what  he 
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persuaded  that  the  defence  would  be 
completely  satisfactory.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  said,  that,  up  to  the  time  o\  the 
departure  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings 
frofi\  India,  there  had  been  no  appearance 
of  any  complaint  against  Mr.  Buckingham 
•^[Mr.  Lambton  said,  across  the  House, 
that  no  measures  had  been  taken  against 
him.] — Buty  would  it  be  believed,  that  no 
less  than  five  times  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
been  warned  against  following  up  the 
course  he  was  then  pursuing?  The  last 
letter  he  had  received  on  the  subject  was 
from  the  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, on  the  5th  of  September,  1822, 
which  letter  stated,  that  if  he  persisted  in 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  his  licence 
would  be  immediately  cancelled,  and  he 
should  receive  orders  to  quit  the  country. 
And  yet  it  had  been  said,  that  this  course 
was  now  thought  of  for  the  first  time  by 
Mr.  Adam.  The  course  which  Mr.  Adam 
had  pursued  was  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  act  of  1813;  which  provided,  that  if 
any  man  did  an  act  to  forfeit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Indian  government,  his  license 
might  be  revoked,  and  he  himself  ordered 
to  quit  the  country.  In  this  course,  not  only 
Mr.  Adam,  but  the  entire  council  agreed 
• — Tiie  next  point  was  the  regulation  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Adam  ;  but  into  this  stfbjeci 
he  did  not  mean  to  enter,  as  a  better  op- 
portunity would  arise,  when  a  fegular  case 
should  have  been  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  heard  before  the  pro- 
per tribunal.  The  House  would  see,  that 
in  this  transaction  was  involved  a  serious 
legal  question,  not  merely  as  affecting  the 
press  of  India,  but  touching  the  right  of 
the  government  to  issue  any  regulation 
that  had  not  been  previously  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Another  part  of  the 
statement  related  to  the  conduct  of  lord 
Amherst  towards'  Mr.  Arnbt.  On  this 
subject  he  had  very  imperfect  information; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that 
the  hon.  member  had  omitted  a  material 
part  of  the  statement;  namely,  that  Ar- 
not  Was  residing  in  that  country  without 
any  license  or  authority  whatever ;  and 
by  the  existing  law,  it  became  the  duty  of 
government  to  put  an  end  to  his  residence 
there.  The  act  conferred  the  power  of 
arresting  the  individual,  and  putting  him 
on  ship-board:  and  the  only  question 
was  whether  it  also  gave  the  power  of 
detaining  the  person  before  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel  ?  The  court  determined  that 
it  was  not  lawful,  and  consequently  he 
was  liberated.    With  respect  to  the  ships 


having  gone  round  by  Bencoolen,  it  waa 
not  in  his  power  either  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  statement ;  but  from  the  character  of 
lord  Amherst,  and  the  estimation  in  whidi 
he  was  held  generally  throughout  the 
country,  be  could  conceive  notiiing  more 
improbable,  than  that  he  should  exercise 
any  harshness  that  was  not  absolutely  oe^ 
cessary. 

Sir  W,  De  Crespigny,  bore  testimony  to 
the  humane  character  of  Mr.  Adam* 
From  his  knowledge  of  that  gentleman, 
he  believed  him  to  be  incapable  of  behav* 
ing  harshly  towards  any  one. 

Mr.  Hume  was  sorry  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  the  hon.  baronet  below  him 
had  taken  the  course  they  had  done  on 
this  occasion.  There  was  no  necessity 
to  adduce  testimony  to  private  character, 
since  no  private  character  was  assailed. 
No  one  had  attacked  the  character  of 
the  individual  in  his  civil  station;  but 
complaint  was  made  of  pubh'c  acts  imme* 
drately  proceeding  from  him.  AAer  a 
lapse  of  two  years,  during  which  tfaia 
transaction  had  been  known,  no  answer 
was  given  to  the  charge.  All  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  said,  was,  that  when  a 
court  of  justice  had  decided,  then  he 
would  be  ready  to  discuss  the  question. 
In  his  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  whole 
population  of  India  called  upon  that 
House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
great  question  now  brought  before  thenit 
without  waiting  till  those  legal  proceed* 
ings  were  finished.  The  petitioner  denied 
that  he  had  that  redress  in  his  power, 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  contended 
he  had.  The  agent,  who  was  to  have  sent 
over  evidence  from  India,  was  dead.  Mr. 
Buckingham  wished  to  procure  varioue 
documents,  to  follow  up  with  effect  the 
action  which  he  had  given  security  to  pre* 
secute.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  the 
effect  which  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  now  complained  of,  produced  in  a 
settlement.  In  this  instance,  ruin  had  fol- 
lowed every  person  who  had  attached 
himself  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  or  espoused 
his  cause.  He  hoped  most  sincerely  that 
the  extraordinary  power  now  vested  m  the 
company's  servants  would  never  be  re- 
newed. Why  should  not  the  same  prin- 
ciples by  which  Englishmen  were  govern* 
ed  when  they  proceeded  to  other  colonies 
be  extended  to  India?  Was  it  an  answer 
to  the  injustice  of  the  existing  system  to 
say,  that  the  governor  general  bad  the 
power  to  send  any  person  be  pleased  oat 
of  the  country  ?    He  denied  that  be  had 
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tb«  power  to  the  exteut  now  Gonteoded 
for.  Whatever  power  he  bad,  was  grant* 
ed  to  hioi  under  the  re«pon«bility  of  not 
exercising  it  harshly.  JBut  it  was  said, 
that  Mr.  Adam's  case  had  not  been  heard. 
He  maintained  that  it  had  been  heard. 
It  had  been  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  sent 
kome  to  every  member  of  the  court  of 
directors.  He  (Mr.  II.)  had  read  it,  and 
he  must  say,  after  all  Mr.  Adam's  colour- 
ing, that  he  had  made  out  no  case  what- 
ever. Mr.  Adam's  conduct,  he  would  as- 
sert, proceeded  from  premeditated  malice 
against  this  individual.  Mr.  Buckingham 
had  been  ruined  in  his  prospects,  and  a 

tiropertv  of  30,000/.  had  been  destroyed. 
e  could  be  proved,  that  Mr.  Adam  had 


erred  bring  me  to  trial.  Let  the  criterion 
of  my  conduct  be  the  verdict  of  my  coun* 
try  men/'  Mr.  Buckingham  was  prose* 
cuted,  and  he  was  acquitted.  What  did 
he  then  do?  He  brought  an. action 
against  the  editors  of  the  **  John  Bull,'* 
and  the  moment  he  had  taken  that  step, 
means  were  devised  to  send  him  out  of 
the  country.  The  right  hon.  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  must  feel  ereatly  sur- 
prised  at  this  statement.  He  was  con<« 
vinced  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Con* 
trol,  would  not  have  authorized  such  pro* 
ceedings.  His  conduct  in  that  office  bad 
been  most  liberal.  When  23  out  of  24< 
of  the  directors  came  to  the  resolution 


declared,  if  ever  he  had  the  power,  that  I  of  rescinding  the  regulations  of  the  mar* 
be  would  send  Mr.  Buckingham  out  of  I  ^uis  of  Hastings  with  respect  to  the  presa 
India.    Were  the  government  to  act  in  I  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  th^ 


one  way  towards  one  paper,  and  adopt  a 
dfflerent  course  towards  another  ?  Were 
Hiey  to  allow  a  particular  paper  to  malign 
every  person  the  editors  thought  proper 
and  when  an  individual  stood  forward  and 
•Cated  the  truth,  waa  he  to  be  treated  like 
a  felon  and  sent  out  of  the  country? 
He  bad  resided  lon^^  enough  in  India  to 
know  what  good  might  be  produced  by 
the  liberty  m  the  press :  and  he  had  no 
healtation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's proceedings  operated  beneficially 


censorship,  and  sent  that  resolution  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
locked  it  up,  and  there  it  remained  still 
[hear].  That  House  ought  immediately 
to  take  into  its  consideration  the  evil  of 
suffering  such  arbitrary  power  to  exist. 
They  ought  not  to  allow  this  system  of 
uncontrolled  and  lawless  power  to  be  con-^ 
tinned.  He  entreated  eentlemen,  beforo' 
this  subject  was  again  discussed,  to  rend 
all  the  documents  connected  with  it.  He 
ventured  to  say,  those  documents  would 


Ibr  India.     It  taught  the  English  in  that    prove  that  the  greatest  disregard  was  paid 
country  to  state  their  opinions  on  passing  I  by  the  Indian  government  to  the  feelings 


events,  when  they  saw  that  those  events 
were  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic- When  government  misconducted 
itself,  gentle  hints  were  given  which  pro- 
duced verv  salutary  results.  The  House 
ought  to  know  that  there  was  in  India  a 
paper  called  the  '*  John  Bull,"  which  was 
absolutely  set  up  by  the  servants  of  the 
government.  The  secretary  of  the  go- 
vernment and  other  persons  in  office  were 
connected  with  It.  The  **  John  Bull"  in 
England,  bad  as  it  was,  did  not  equal  its 
namesake  in  scurrility.  The  government 
always  disclaimed  any  connexion  with  the 
•*  John  Bull,"  in  England ;  but  the  con- 
aexiufli  between  the  Indian  government 
and  the  f^John  Bull*'  there,  was  well 
known.  It  was  set  up  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Bengal  government,  assisted,  he  be- 
Uevad,  by  Mr.  Adam  himself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  Mr.  Buckingham  down ; 
tMit  the  moAient  he  attempted  to  rescue 
^  character  from  the  gross  abuse  that 
was  heaped  on  it,  he  was  treated  as  a  cri- 
"M*^«  Mr.  Buckingham  claimed  no  ex- 
enptiea.    AU  he  said  waa,  «•  If  I  have 


opinions,  and  remonstrances  of  English- 
men.  That  government  wished  to  enforce 
silence  with  respect  to  all  their  proceed- 
ings, and  therefore  the  press  was  shackled. 
What  would  England  be  if  she  had  Hot  a 
free  press  ?    In  that  case  the  government 
might  go  on  as  they  pleased,  without  ani* 
madversion  or  observation.     The   rights 
of  English  subjects,  and  also  of  native 
subjects,  were  compromised  by  this  system. 
The  natives  of  India  were  hourly  becom- 
ing more  intelligent.    As  a  proof  of -this 
fact,  he  wished  gentlemen  would  read  the 
address  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  a  learned 
native,  in  favour  of  a  fVee  press.    But  thai 
was  an  object  of  which  the  government 
seemed  to  be  afraid ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  they  cramped  the  energies  or  the  press 
they  retarded  all  improvement.    So  long 
as  Mr.  Adam  lived,  the  circumstances 
which  had  been  that  night  disclosed  would 
not  be  considered  as  reflecting  any  cre- 
dit oo  him.    The  marquia   of  Hastings 
would  not  have  acted  thus ;  his  mind  waa 
too  enlarged.     He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
the  coipmencement  of  lord  Amherst's  oa- 
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reeF  did  not  augur  well  for  the  future  go- 
vernment of  India.  The  hon.  memoer 
then  ridiculed  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Indian  government  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  the  press— there  being 
one  set  of  regulations  for .  Calcutta, 
and  another  for  Madras,  and  a  third  for 
Bombay;  and  concluded  by  condemn- 
ing a  power,  which  not  only  enabled  the 
governor-general  to  send  a  man  out  of 
the  country  because  he  printed  something 
which  did  not  please  him,  but  also  author- 
ized him  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  or  any  other 
work  of  which  he  did  not  approve* 

Mr.  ^stell  ssid,  that  the  object  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  presented  the  peti- 
tion was,  to  point  out  Mr.  Buckingham 
as  a  much  injured  individual,  and  to  fix 
on  Mr.  Adam  the  charge  of  having  acted 
from  premeditated  malice.  Now,  he  would 
show,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  deportation 
did  not  originate  in  malice  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Adam.     The  hon.  gentleman  had 
traced  the  history  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
down  from  1818.    He  was  then  at  Bom- 
bay; and,  not  being  licensed,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  allow  him  to  remain.  He, 
however,  was  anxious  to  stop  in  India; 
and»  no  sooner  were  his    wishes    made 
known,  than  the  directors  granted  him  a 
license  as  a  free  mariner.  A  free  mariner, 
he  would  observe,  was  a  person  who  was 
allowed  to  navigate  from  port  to  port  in 
India,  to  proceed  upon  his  lawful  business 
as  master  or  mate  of  a  ^ip;   but  the 
license  did  not  give  him  the  right  to  re- 
main on  shore.     Mr.  Buckingham  went 
out  as  a  merchant,  and  in  1818  he  again 
returned  to  India.    In  November,  1818, 
he  became  editor  of  the  <*  Calcutta  Jour« 
nal,*'  and  in  May,  1819,  he  was  warned 
by  the  government  of  Bengal,  that  he  was 
liable  to  be  removed,  on  account  of^ cer- 
tain articles  which  had  appeared  in  his 
paper.    On  that  occasion  he  expressed 
sorrow  for  having  forfeited  the  counte- 
nance of  the  government,  and  the  matter 
was  passed  over.    In  January,  1820,  he 
again  transgressed,  and  he  a  second  time 
made  an  apology  to  the  government.    In 
November,  18^,  he  published  a  para- 
graph of  so  offensive  a  nature,  as  caused 
a  fresh  warning  to  be  given,  and  he  found 
it  necessary  once  more  to  throw  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  the  government.     In 
July»  1821,  he  was  again  informed,  that 
he  bad  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
government  by  the  publication  of  an  im- 
froper  article.    During  all  this  period. 


the  marquis  of  Hastily  wi»  govenior-. 
general  in  India ;  and  yet  they  were  told 
of  the  malignant  feeling  of  Mr.  Adam,  as 
if  he  alone  bad  disapproved  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's proceedings.    When,  in  July, 
1821,  he  attacked  the  government  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  the  bishop  of  Calcutta^ 
he  once  more  received  warning.     But, 
persisting  in  the  same  line  of  conduct,  it 
was  proposed  to  withdraw  his  license,  and 
send  him  home.     That  proposition  was 
supported  by  three  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  consisted  of  the  governor-ge- 
neral and  three  civil  officers.  The  marquis 
of  Hastings,  however,  disagreed  with  the 
council ;  and  exercising  the  power  with 
which  be  was  entrusted  by  the  act  of 
parliament,  he,  from  a  feelmg  of  lenity, 
refused  to  sanction  their  decision,  and 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  allowed  to  remain. 
The  council,  however,  passed  a  severe 
censure  on  his  conduct ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined, if  he  again  misbehaved,  that  be 
should  be  sent  away.  He  again  transgress- 
ed, and  in  punislung  that  transgression, 
what  had  Mr.  Adam  done  but  followed  up 
the  declaration  of  the  council,  by  exerci-. 
sing  the  temporary  power  that  was  placed 
in  his  hands  r  And  it  was  the  more  neces- 
sary that  he  should  use  that  power,  be* 
cause  it  was  temporary;  lest  the  interests 
confided  in  him  should  suffer  under  his 
government.  It  was  said;  that  his  allusion 
to  the  case  of  Dr.  Bryce  was  the  only 
reason  for  sending  him  away*.    That  was 
not  the  fact.    Mr.  Buckingham  was  sent 
home  because  .he  had  been   repeatedly 
warned.      The  last  trespass,  calling  for 
the  interference  of  the  governor-generd, 
most  of  course  occur,  and  that  trespass 
happened  to  be  the  animadvenions  on 
Dr.  Bryce.    The  governor-general  then 
found  it  necessary  to  support  the  author- 
ity which  was  vested  in  him,  and  be  did 
that  which  he  was  bound  to  do.    There- 
fore Mti  Buckingham  was  not  an  injured 
individual,  and  the  same  justice  ought  to 
be  done  to  Mr.  Adam  whidi  gentTemen. 
opposite  had  endeavoured  to  do  with  res-* 
pect  to  Mr.  Buckingham.    It  was  not. 
reasonable,  it  was  not  equiuble,  to  enter 
on  this  subject  at  the  present  moosent, 
when  Mr.  Adam  was  on  his  trial.    The 
case  of  Mr.  Arnot  was  diffierent  from  that 
of  Mr.  Buckingham.    He  was  residing  ui 
India  without  any  license  whatever,  and 
therefore  he  miaht  be  removed  at  any 
time.    Though  the  judge  said,  in  his  caae» 
that  it  was  not  legd  to  keep  him  in  Gua« 
tody  before  he  was  put  on  ahip*boacdii  . 
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should  be  raeollectedt  that  another  chief 
jufticot  iir  William  Jonet,  had  held  %. 
contrary  opinion.  The.hon.  member  had 
said,  that  of  all  other  piacet»  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  roost  necessary  in  India. 
On  that  pointi  he  begged  leave  to  say 
that  he  oissented  enlirely  from  the  hon. 
member. 

Sir  Ckarla  Forhe$hegfglt6  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  contents  of  two  let- 
ters which  he  had  received  from  a  very 
intelligent  and  most  respectable  British 
resident  at  Calcutta.*  Mr.  John  Palmer, 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  had  met  with.    With  respect 
to  the  great  question  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  India,  he  (sir  C.F.)was  not 
then  prepared  to  say,  that  under  all  the 
circumstances,  he  would  give  his  support 
to  a  wholly  unrestricted  press  in  that  part 
of  the  British  domintons.    At  the  same 
time»  he  had  no  hesitation   in   saying 
that   the  present  restrictiona  on  public 
discussion,  were  as  unnecessary  as  they 
were  impolitic.    It  waa  indeed  too  true, 
that  the  govemmepts  in  India  were  apt 
to  look  with  considerable  jealousy  at  any 
public  discussion  of  their  own  acts.  They 
cooudered  it  the  height  of  arrogance 
sind  presumption  in  any  person  to  dare  to 
comment  on  what  they  thought  proper  to 
do.    But,  the   extraordinary  power   of 
deportation  was  what  he  most  complained 
of.  And  yet,  it  wasloo  frequently  held  out 
as  a  oaenace,  not  alone  to  British  residents, 
but  to  the  natives  of  the  country  living 
under  British  law.  He  had  known  a  native 
merchant  menaced  with  the  punishment  of 
deportation  on  no  other  imputation  than 
that  of  having  made  a  beneficial  bargain 
with  the  government  of  Bombay,    and 
having  refused  to  abandon  bis  contract  at 
the  mandate  of  the  government.    With  a 
spirit  worthv  of  a  man  who  valued  Uie 
security  of  British  law,  the  native  of  Bom- 
bay addressed  himself  to  the  governor  of 
the  presidency  in  these  words : — **  I  have 
been  threatened,   without  ofience,    with 
being  sent  away  from  this  island.    That 
such  an  order  is  untrue,  I  believe,  for  I 
know  it  ia  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
EoglishmeD,  and  the  laws  under  which 
you  govern."    One  word  more  on  that 
tremendous  power  of  deporttne  men  from 
Iiidia.  That  power  was  origioally  granted 
with  the  view  of  preventing  improper  per- 
sons from  getting  into  the  interior  of 
India  and  tampering  with  the  natives. 
He  earnestly  intreatM  the  hon.  member 
who  bad  introduced  the  present  question 


with  such  perspicuity,  to  folliSwit  dp  with 
other  measures,  so  as  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  both  British  and  native,  from 
a  state  of  insecurity  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  British  kw.  Of  Mr.  Buck- 
mghami  the  petitioner,  he  knew  nothing, 
but  from  ihe  correspondence  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, a  gentleman  whom  he  highly  re- 
spected, and  in  whose  assertions  and  judg- 
ment he  placed  the  fullest  confidence. 
The  hon.  baronet  here  read  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  that  gentleman: — *<  Calcutta, 
March  1, 1823.  I  present  my  friend,  Mr. 
Buckingham,  the  Editor  of  the  *  Calcutta 
Journal,'  to  your  notice  and  friendly  offi- 
ces, under  a  full  persuasion  that  your 
judgment  of  him,  upon  acquaintance,  will 
justify  the  libertv  I  assume  in  recom- 
mending a  banished  nan  to  you.  The 
whine  about  the  hazard  of  free  discussion 
in  this  country,  will  receive  your  contempt 
whitet  you  will  be  satisfied  that  infinite 
benefit  must  result  to  the  true  interests  of 
all  societies  from  iuindulgence."—«' March 
17.  I  have  recommended  Mr.  Bucking-* 
ham  to  a  few  of  the  East  India  directors, 
without  fear  of  being  considered  an  in- 
cendiary, a  rebellious  or  dbcontented^ 
spirit.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  sahitary  in- 
fluence of  a  free  press  every  where.  I 
believe  the  *  Calcutta  Journal'  has  done* 
much  good,  and  was  doing  more.  I  re- 
quest your  notice  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
who,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  o£  t^^ 
lumny,  to.  be  worthy  of  your  good  offices 
and  protection.  Mr.  B..got  very  inade- 
quate damages  yesterday,  in  an  action  for 
libel  against  the  Bullites,  though  the  judge 
spoke  of  their  malice  with  abhorrence." 

Sir  F.  Burdeti  commenced  his  speech, 
by  deprecating,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
wanton  act  of  tyranny  which  had  been 
committed  against  Mr.  Buckingham. 
That  gentleman's  case,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  struck  him  as  one  of  the  moat  cruel 
that  had  ever  come  before  the  House; 
and  his  principle  motive  for  rising  was,  to 
entreat  his  hon.  friend  near  him,  not  to 
rest  contented  with  pledging  himself,  in 
the  next  session,  to  discuss  the  general 
question  of  a  free  press  for  India,  but  to 
give  the  petitioner,  during  the  present 
session,  the  advantage  of  hia  talenta,  in  a 
motion  apecifically  directed  to  the  bard- 
ahip  of  oia  case.  The  Question  before 
the  House  resolved  itselr  into  two  con- 
siderations. There  waa  the  great  question 
of  a  free  press  in  India;  but  first  came 
the  obligation  of  in? estigating  the  severe 
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bardibSpf  of  the  penecuted  petitioner, 
and  the  violent  condoct  of  the  temporarj 
governor  of  India.  The  latter  itood  dis- 
tinct, and  it  became  that  House,  as  it 
valued  the  security  of  every  mad  in  India, 
to  make  the  necessary  investigation.  He 
could  place  no  confidence  in  that  common- 
place apology  of  all  governments,  in  which 
the  right  hon.  the  president  of  the  Board 
#f  Control  had  laid  such  stress:  namely, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to 
interpose,  because  proceedings  at  law 
were  pending  between  the  aggrieved  and 
the  aggressor.  Such  proceedings  should 
not  prevent  that  House  from  inquiring 
into  an  act  of  violent  and  arbitrary  con- 
duct committed  by  an  individual  in  au- 
diority  ap^inst  the  liberty  and  property 
of  a  British  subjeot.  The  hon.  director, 
who  said  much  al  to  Mr.  Buckingham's 
acts,  but,  as  it  struck  him,  with  very 
little  effect,  had  talked  of  the  repeated 
warnings  the  petitioner  had  received  from 
the  Bengal  government.  He  was  warned, 
forsooth,  of  this  and  the  other  oflR^nce 
that  the  government  observed  in  his  wri- 
tings as  an  editor.  No  doubt  the  com- 
ments of  a  public  writer  were  not  ofken 
palatable  to  those  whose  acts  were  com- 
mented upon.  No  doubt,  there  were 
epistles  upon  epistles,  and  they  were  most 
probably  ur^ea  and  repeated  when  the 
editor  was  fairly,  properly,  and  most  laud- 
ably employed  in  exposing  their  yery 
proceedings.  Those  warnings  wpre  no 
proof  of  offences  against  law.  Of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Adam  he  knew  nothing, 
except  from  the  present  transaction ;  but, 
upon  that  evidence,  it  seemed,  that  this 
violent  act  had  been  committed  towards 
Mr.  Buckingham,  because  he  had  com- 
anented,  perhaps  most  properly,  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  India,  and 
bad  found  fault-with  an  appointment  made 
by  Mr.  Adam,  which  the  board  of  di- 
rectors had  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
rescind.  Then,  the  question  for  the  House 
wasy  not  merely  whether  Mr.  Adam  had 
exceeded  the  letter  of  his  power,  but  whe- 
ther he  had  exercised  that  power  with- 
due  temperance  and  discretion — whether 
be  had  used  the  authority  fairly,  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  intended  ta  be 
applied— and  further,  whether  the  power 
itself,  however  exercised,  was  not  one 
which  demanded  censure  and  recall?  Let 
hon.  members  look  at  the  situation  in 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  placed. 
Whatever  offence  he  had  committed 
against  the  existing  governosent  of  India, 


he  had  been  actually  entrapped  into,  hj 
the  appearance  of  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
a  former  governor,  who  had,  in  Auct,  look- 
ed upon  a  f^ee  press  as  a  probs^ble  benefit 
rather  than  a  mischievous  engine  in  India. 
Here  lay  the  danger,  let  it  be  observed, 
of  arbitrary  governments.  Men  were  safe 
in  no  one  line  of  conduct,  let  them  pursue 
what  line  they  would.  Right  or  wrong 
was  a  question  of  individual&eling.  What 
was  right  to-day,  might  be  wrong  to-mor- 
row. A  change  of,  the  governor  waa  a 
change  of  the  law!  Nay,  a  change  of 
the  governor's  opinion  had  an  operatioa 
equally  sweeping.  And  this  led  him  to  aaj 
one  word,  whedier  he  would  or  no,  upon 
the  common  condition  of  British  subjects 
in  our  territories  in  India.  If  it  was 
really  an  object  with  England  to  en- 
courage a  free  trade  with  India,  her  first 
act  ought  to  be  to  give  every  English 
resident  there  the  full  benefit  of  English 
law.  If  ever  we  were  to  derive  any  real 
benefit  from  our  Indian  possessions,  it 
must  be  by  the  abandonment  of  that 
system  of  despotism,  which  pressed  upon 
the  natives  of  the  country  not  more 
hardly  than  upon  the  English  who  were 
tempted  there  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  He 
would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Honse 
by  dwelling  at  length  upon  topics,  for  the 
discussion  of  which  more  ample  oppor- 
tunities would  arise.  The  object  Imore 
the  House  at  present  was,  the  relief  of  a 
particular  individual,  whom  he  considered 
to  have  been  treated  with  a  cruelty  un«> 
merited,  and  almost  unparalleled.  Situ- 
ated as  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been,  the 
most  incessant  anxiety  to  conform  himself 
to  the  regulations  (however  slavish)  im- 
posed upon  him,  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  ensure  bis  security,  no  charge  of 
any  description,  but  that  he  had  neglected 
certain  warnings,  was  made  out  against 
him;  and  for  this  neglect,  his  property, 
and  his  prospects  in  life,  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  argument,  that  the  matter 
was  already  in  a  course  of  legal  discussion, 
seemed  to  him  to  have  no  force  whatever; 
and  he  should  sit  down  with  again  pressing 
it  upon  his  hon.  friend  the  meml^r  for 
Durham,  to  bring  on  the  consideratioo  of 
the  petitioner*«  case  in  a  distinct  motion 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  he 
did  not  rise  to  detain  the  House  by  any 
discussion  on  a  topic  which,  by  commcm 
consent,  was  reserved  for  a  distinct  con- 
siderationt  The  House  would  agree  with 
htm,  that  the  great  queeti^Mi  of  the  liberty' 
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of  the  prets  in  India,  and  tlie  nature  of 
our  colonial  policy*  were  aabjecta  noi  of 
a  eharacter  to  be  diacuased  on  a  merely 
inctdeotal  qaeation.  The  hoa.  member 
who  preiemed  the  petition,  and  the 
House,  most  feel,  that  if  the  present 
question  was  followed  up  by  any  other 
proposition,  the  effect  would  be,  in  a  case 
actually  pending  in  a  court  4>f  law,  to 
prevent  the  due  and  equal  administration 
of  justice.  As  to  the  power  under  which 
the  governor-general  acted,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not 
to  continue ;  it  would  be  a  fit  subject  of 
discussion,  whether  the  rigours  of  such  a 
power  might  be  put  an  end  to  or  modified ; 
but  it  WAS  undeniable  that  it  was  a  power, 
and  the  ooly  ^ne,  which  was  given  to 
them  to  exercise  in  certain  cases,  under 
the  existing  law.  The  system  might  be 
wrong ;  but  the  House  should  see,  that 
while  they  condemned  the  system,  they 
did  not  go  still  further,  and  condemn  the 
govemor*general  for  his  conformity  with 
that  system.  The  fault  was  not  in  the 
governments  of  India ;  it  was  not  in  tbe 
directors ;  it  was  in  the  law  of  the  land-— 
it  was  the  uniform  practice,  in  our  re- 
lations with  that  great  anomidoos  and 
astonishing  part  of  our  £m]Hre— our  In- 
dian possessions.  With  respect  to  what 
had  been  described,  in  strong  language, 
as  transportation  of  tbe  individual,  it  was 
the  course  which  a  positive  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  pointed  out  to  governors-general, 
and  which  had  been,  under  tbe  emergency, 
uniformly  practised.  But,  the  act  by  which 
the  power  of  punishment  was  thus  given, 
was  accompanied  by  another  act,  which 
afforded  to  the  individual  suffering  unjust- 
ly- the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  means-  of 
obtaining  redress.  The  case  then  was 
this*  llie  governor-general  of  India  had 
applied  to  an  individual  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  offence  of  which 
It  waa  allegied  that  that  individual  had 
been'  guilty.  Undoubtedly,  if  an  indivi- 
dual was  subjected,  without  cause,  to  the 
punishment  of  the  first  act,  he  was  a  roost 
injured  person  ;  but  then  parliament  bad 
provided,  in  the  second  act,  the  means  by 
which  he  might  vindicate  himself.  That 
was  tbe  statement  of  the  general  principle. 
The  atatement  of  the  facts  of  the  par- 
ticular case  was  this.  By  the  act  to  which 
he  had  already  alluded,  which  gave  the 
power  of  obtaining  redress  to  those  who 
were  unjustly  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  the  penal  law,  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
the  means  of  bringiBg  his  case^  not  befoie 


an  Indian,  but  before  a  British  tribunal. 
To  that  course  he  had  determined  to  re- 
sort ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  that  determi- 
nation, he  had  entered  into  tbe  proper 
securities  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
documents  and  evidence,  and  had  com- 
menced legal  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Adam.  In  that  state  of  things,  what 
show  of  justice  or  equity  would  there  be 
in  that  House  interfering  in  the  present 
case,  any  more  than  there  would  be  in 
interfering  between  any  other  individuals 
in  legal  contest  in  the  court  of  King^ 
Bench  i  It  was,  therefore,  tiiat  without 
entering  at  all  into  the  merits  of  |he  case* 
but  on  the  simple  showing  of  the  petitioner 
himself,  it  appeared  to  him  to  b^  utterly 
impossible  that  the  House  should  interfere 
upon  the  subject,  until  a  decision  had 
been  come  to  respecting  it  m  a  court  of 
low.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  hon.  baronet,  t)iat  when- 
ever the  subject  could  be  properly  and 
effectually  taken  up  by  parliament,  it 
ought  to  be  so  taken  up,  in  ofder  to  see 
what  the  power  which  the  law  gave  to  the 
authorities  in  India  was,  and  to  deternnne, 
without  any  regard  to  the  question,  whe» 
ther  that  power  had  been  well  or  ill  used; 
if  it  was  a  kind  of  power  which  ought  to 
be  continued.  He  was  quite  prepared 
to  agree  with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  such 
an  inquiry  as  that,  whenever  the  proper 
time  should  arrive  for  entering  upon  ]t» 
would  be  highly  expedient  and  service^ 
able.  But  he  was  not  prepared,  under 
pretence  of  discussing  that  which  wa$ 
unquestionably  a  great  constitutional 
question,  to  discuss  collaterally  the  case 
of  an  individual,  which  case,  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  stood,  could  not  properly 
come  under  the  view  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  observed, 
that  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  seemed  to  express 
some  surprise  at  a  passage  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  by  whom  Mr. 
Buckingham's  petition  had  been  presented 
to  the  House.  Undoubtedly,  he  did  ex* 
press  surprise  at  that  passage ;  for  it  waa 
one  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise  in 
his  mind.  It  was  the  passage  in  which 
the  boo.  member  spoke  of  the  tyranny  of 
lord  Amherst.  Such  a  charge  was  new 
to  him  ;  and  novelty  was  apt  to  produee 
surprise.  To  hear  that  lord  Amherst  had 
become  a  tyrant  did  not  astonish  him 
much  less  than  it  would  have  astonished 
him  to  hear  that  he  had  become  a  tigen 
He  tniaCed  he  waa  open  to  convictToni 
whoever  ni^  be  dw  party  coMemed 
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but  he  certaibly  had  listened  to  tbst  part 
of  the  horn  member'i  statement  with  Yerj 
great  incredulity.  Power  oercainljr  chang- 
ed men  loroetimes*  It  was  powible  that 
the  most  mild  and  forbearing  nature  that 
he  had  ever  known  in  his  life  might  have 
become  savage  and  ferocious  by  transpor- 
tation to  another  climate.  But  if  it  did 
so  turn  out,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  physical  phenomena  that 
had  ever  come  within  his  knowledge. 
And,  all  personal  feeling  apart,  there  were 

erts  of  the  case,  besides  that  which  ra- 
ted to  the  conduct  of  lord  Amherst, 
which  excited  his  surprise.    Tlie  conduct 
of  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  and  his  in* 
tentions  with  respect  to  India,  seemed  to 
be  a  good  deal  mistaken  ;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  error  should  be  set  right. 
It  seemed  to  be  imagined  indeed,  that  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  had  at  once,  in  a  fit 
of  zeal,  thrown  down  all  the  guards  by 
which  the  press  of  India,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  administration,  had  been  fettered ; 
ahd   that   he  had  absolutely  instituted 
prises  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  deli- 
cate subjecU,  in  the  freest  way,  all  over 
the  country.    Now,  the  ftct  was,  that  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  had  done  no  such 
thing.    He  had  abolished  the  old  mode 
of  restraint ;  but  he  had  introduced  a  new 
one  scarcely  less  eflective.    And  there* 
fore  the  question  submitted  to  htm  ( Mr. 
C.)  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
had  been,  not  whether  there  should  be 
restraint,  or  not,  aipon  the  press  In  India, 
but  whether  the  ola  form,  which,  without 
telling  any  tales,  he  might  now  say  the 
directors  had  been  desirous  of  restoring, 
should  be  re-introduced,  or  whether  the 
schetae  substituted   by  the  marquis   of 
Hastings  should  have  a  fair  trial.    From 
the  draught  which  the  directors  had  sent 
up  upon  that  occasion,  he  had  certainly, 
for  a  time,  withheld  the  approbation  of 
the  Crown.    He  had  given  no  directions 
for  taking' off  the  censorship — the  course 
which  tho  marquis  of  Hastings  had  pur* 
sued ;  but  he  did  oot  hesitate  to  say  that 
after  it  was  off,  he  had  thought  the  new 
scheme  might  as  well  have  a  fair  chance 
given  It  of  success.     The  aocount'a  of 
what  the  marquis  of  Hsstings  had  done 
with  respect  to  the  press,  had  arrived,  he 
believed,  in'the  year  1819.    In  the  spring 
of   1820,  the  draught  of  the  *  directors, 
setting  out    the  old '  mode  which  they 
irisheu  to  restore,  had  been  sent  up  x  and 
he  had  withheld  the  sanction  of  the  Cro#n 
from  it  until  the  ,end  of  that  year,  when 
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he  ceased  to  be  interested  in  tfaearrssige-* 
menu    For  himself,  therefore,  he  oenainly 
bad  been  desirous  that  the  new  system 
should  be  tried  ;  but,  before  audi  onqua-^ 
lified  praise  was  given  to  him  for  approv- 
ing of  that  system,  or  to  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  for  inventing  it,  it  would  be-  ss 
well  that  the  House  should  know  what 
the  system  of  improvement  was.     The 
regulations  which  were   estaUisbed    by 
lora  Wellesley,  and  which  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  had  found  in  force  when  he  went 
over,  ran  thus  :^<*  1.  Every  printer  of  a 
newspaper  shall  print  his  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper.    2.  Every  editor  or 
prq>rietor  of  a  newspaper  shall  deliver  in 
nb  name  and  place  or  abode.    8.  No  paper 
shall  be  published  on  a  SiHIday.  4.  No  pa- 
per shall  be  published  at  all,  until  it  nas 
previously  been  inspected  by  the  secretary 
of  the  government,  or  some  person  au- 
thorized by  him.    5.  The  penalty  eon- 
sequent  upon  the  disregard  of  aiiy  of  the 
above  regulations,  shall  be  the  imnedlate 
embarkation  of  the  <tfender  for  England/' 
Now,  in  lieu  of  this  censorship,  the  follow- 
ing regulations  had  been  estsblished  by 
the  marquis  of  Hastings,  which  did  not, 
ihe  House,  would  see,  set  Uiepresa  at 
liberty  altogether.    <*  The  edttofs  of  news- 
papera  are  prohibited  from  publishii^  any 
matter  under  the  following   head^^l. 
Animadversions  on  the  aseasores  of  the 
court  of  directors  and  other  public  bodies 
connected  with  the  ^vemment  in  India. 
2.  Also  all*  disquisitions  on  the  political 
transactions  of  the  local  administrations. 
All  offensive  remarks  on  the  members  of 
the  council  or  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
lord  bishop  of  Calcutta ;  and  all  discussions 
having  a  tendency  to  create  alarm  or 
suspicion  among  the  native  population  of 
any  intended  interference  with  their  reli- 
gion.   8.    Also  the  republication,  from 
English  or  other  newspapers,  of  any  mat- 
ter   coming     under    the    above    heads, 
calculated  to  aflbct  the  security  of  the 
British  power  or  reputation  in  India.    4. 
Also  all  scandal  or  personal  remarics  oo 
individuals  tending  to  excite  discord  and 
animosity  in  society."    Now,  certainly, 
the  panegyric  waa  a  little  too  wide  which 
said,   that  the  marquis  of  Hastings  had 
intended  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
existing  restrictions  upon  the  press,  and 
substitute  'uncontrolled    and     unlimited 
discussion  as  a  system  throughout  India. 
Hcfiioped  he  was  not  saying  too  much, 
when  he  declared,  that  word  be  possessed 
of   ptfwer  which  nothing  cduld  costroi 
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but  the  preM,  and  were  that    press  as  , 
limited  at.it  had  been  limited  in  India  by  j 
the  marquis  of  Hastinga^  he  should  cer*  • 
tainlj  entertain  no  apprehension  of  its  < 
restraifiing  influence.    In  destroying  the  • 
illusion  which  existed  on  this  subject,  and  | 
in  making  what  might  be  considered*  a 
self-aacrince,  he  begged  not  to  be  under-  j 
stood  as  expressing  his  approbation  of  the 
rei^ulations  which  he  bad  jusl  ouoied.    He  | 
did  not  wish  what  he  had  said  to  be  con-  ; 
strued  into  an  approval  either  of  those  ! 
regulations,  or  of  the  regulations  for  which  i 
they  had  been  substituted.    The  question  ' 
which  had  been  put  to  him  was — the  cen-  j 
Borahip  having  been  destroyed,  and  other  ! 
regulations     establisheil     m    its    place,  , 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  send  pe-  '; 
remptory  orders  to  India  to  destroy  the  . 
Dew  regulations,  and  to  renew  the  censor-  , 
ship  ?  His  answer  had  been,  that  he  did 
not  think  it    worth    while.    If  it    had  j 
afterwards  appeared  to  him,  that  the  new 
regulations  were  more  offensive,  and  less 
effectual  than  the  censorihip,  he  should 
certainly  not  have  interfered  to  prevent  , 
the  renefpsl  of  the  latter ;  but  as  tie  soon  ' 
after  went  out  of  office,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  lo  say  what  might  have  been  his 
ultimate  decision.   What  was  the  inference 
which  he  wished  the  House  to  draw  from 
all  this?  Not  that  they  should  express 
approbation  of  either  of  the  systems  in 
preference    to  the  other.     But,  surely, 
gentlemen  of  all  parties  would  allow,  when 
it  appeared  that  two  such  minds  as  those 
of  marquis  Wellesley  and  (he  marquis  of 
Hastings— men  as  virtuous  and  honourable  - 
as  they  were  great  and  digniiied->as  much 
attadied  to  the  principles  of  liberty  as  the 
iDost  enlightened  statesman  thiit  ever  lived 
*•  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  some 
control  over  tite  press  in  India,  he  would 
not  aay  that  their  judgment  should  be 
aubjugated  to  that  of  those  distinguished 
persona,  but  that  they  might  well  pause 
before  they  declared  that  the  marquis  of 
Heatings  ought  to  be  condemned  for  the 
course  wbich  he  had  pursued.    Whal  he 
bad  staled  were  the.  authorities  on  which 
be  founded  his  opinion;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  Iunu  gentleman  who  had  introdu- 
ced tlie  aubiect  with  so  much  temper  and 
ability^  would  not  say  that  .they  ought  to 
be  ]wt  out  of  the  questioD.    Wliat  the 
decisiott  jBtght  be  on  the  particular  case 
under  eoneideration,  be  would  not  antici- 
pate.   In  bis  opinion,,  it  neither  would  be 
nor  could  be  decided  on  abatract  principles. 
Jt  must  be  lookiid  at  with  nftrencei  not 
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to  the  happily  enlightened  state  of  this 
country,  but  to  those  modifications  which 
belonged  to  a  state  of  society  not  merely 
different  from  our  .own,  but  which  bad  no 
resemblance  in  the  whole  world.    In  sueb 
a  country,  and  under  such  regulations  of 
the  press  as  he  had  described,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham had  done  that  which  he  (Mr. 
Canning)   would  not  characterize*    His 
conduct  must  be  judged  with  reference  to 
the  law  under  whicli lie  lived  at  the  time« 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  law  by 
which,  happily,  we  were  governed.    As 
to  Mr.  Adam,  with  that  gentleman,  he 
had    no    personal  connexion.    But    he 
should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  him^  if. 
he  did  not  ray,  that  he  was  a  man  wlip 
had  raided  himself  by  his    meritorjous 
conduct ;  a  conduct,  the '  value  of  which 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  successive 
individuals  who  hnd  held  the  government 
of  India,  and  who  had,  therefore,  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  and  appreciating 
it.     He  could  truly  fay  fr«>m  experience, 
that  in  situations  of  great  difficulty  he  had 
known  that  gentleman  exert  himself  in 
the  mo^^t  manly  and  creditable  manner.  If 
he  were  to  judge  of  Mr.  Adam's  general 
character  from  his  conduct  as  a  public 
officer,  he  wuuld  say,  that  he  was  a  man 
evidently  determined  to  act  honourably 
and  uprightly,  cost  what  it  would.     Mr« 
Adam  might,  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he 
considered  a  just  object,  have  been  guilty 
of  violence  and  oppression  in  the  exercise 
of  the  temporary  authority  with  which  he 
was  invested.    If  so,  he  was  in  that  course 
of  trial  which  parliament  had  appointed  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  misdeeds;  and 
should  he  be  proved  guilty,  G«d  forbid 
that  he  should  not  be  visited  by  the 
punishment  awarded  by  law  to  stich  an 
offence  I  But  it  was  impossible  that  tliat 
House  could  step  in  with  an  extra  judicial 
proceeding;  and  above  all,  that,  wnilethe 
particular  case  was  under  the  considetfr* 
tion  of  a  court  of  law,  It  should  step  in  to 
try  the  merits  of  that  case,  and  of  the 
general  system  together.    That  House,  if 
it  entered  at  present  into  the  investigation 
of  the  subject,  could  not  separate  the  ii^ 
dividual  case  from  the  system.    But  a 
court  of  law  would  separate  them.    It 
would  try  Mr.  Adam  by  the  law  which  he 
was  bound  to  administer ;  and  would  •con* 
aider  Mr.  Buckingham's  case  by  the  law 
under  which  he  lived.    When  the  indivi- 
dnal.caae  should  he  once  out  of  the  wey, 
be  (Mr.  C.)  should  have  no  ofajeciion 
whatever  to  oonsent,  not  onlj&.tMit  th^ 
9  L 
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Whole  question  respeetta^  the  preM  of 
India  should  be  brought  under  the  view 
of  parliament,  but  thai  it  should  also  take 
into  consideration  the  other  modifications 
of  the  system  of  Indian  government,  which 
the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  im- 
proring  condition  of  the  population  of 
our  Asiatic  empire  might  appear  to 
demand. 

Mr.  Denman  contended,  that  the  con* 
duding  observations  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleiAan  who  had  Just  sat  down,  and  the 
•opening  observations  of  the  right  hon.  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control  were 
founded  on  a  complete  fallacy.  The  right 
hon«  gentleman  had  mistated  both  the  law 
and  the  fact.    He  seemed  to  suppose  that 
Mr.    Buckingham  had  contravened  the 
law,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
that  contravention  he  had  been  expelled 
Irnm  India.    That  was  not  the  fact.    Mr. 
'Buckingham  had  contravened  no  law ;  he 
Jbad  not  even  contravened  the  marouis  of 
'Hastings*s  regulations ;  for  their  existence 
#as  not  known  when   Mf.  Buckingham 
published  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  that 
which  had  occasioned  his  banishment  from 
"India.    But,  the  great  error  of  the  two 
right  hon.  gentlemien  was,  that  they  sup- 
posed Mr.  Buckingham  was  availing  him> 
^elf  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which,  it  was 
•iupposed,  prescribed  the  means  by  which 
he  might  remedy  the  injustice  that  he  had 
•uffer^.    When  first  Mr.  Buskingham  re- 
turned to  this  country,  he  had  done  him 
(Mr.  D.)  the  honour  to  ask  his  opinion, 
as  to  the  course  of  proceeding  which  it 
would  be  expedient  for  him  to  pursue. 
If  ha  did  not  most  conscientiously  believe 
that  all  Mr.  Buckingham's  legal  proceed^ 
logs  were  relinquished,  he  would  certainly 
notaupport  his  present  petition.    If,  on 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Buckingham  persevered 
in  them,  he  would  say  that  be  disgraced 
'himself.      In  the  petition  which  his  hon. 
intend  had  presented  from  Mr.  Bucking- 
bam,  the  latter  disclaimed  all  legal  pro- 
ceeding.    If,  after  so  solemn  a  disclaim- 
er, Mr.  Buckingham  should  nevertheless 
proceed,  he  (Mr.  D.)  would  in  no  way  be 
iegally  concerned  on  the  subject.  But,  the 
Tact  was,  that  the  allegation  that  Mr. 
Suckiogham  continued  his  legal  suit,  was 
only  one  of  the  reasons  which  were  always 
discovered  by  those  who  wished  to  get  rid 
of  tbecomphunts  of  any  injured  individual. 
•Mr.  Buckingham  had  no  connexioo  with 
the  leading  memben  of  that  House.    He 
bad  oav«r  sat  in  the  same  eabinet  or  at  thia 
mmB  iMn  wJth.thap.    Of  coonoy  thtiw- 


fbre,  his  remonstrances  were  met  by  pa« 
negyrics  on  those  whom  he  considered 
his  oppressors.  Every  right  hon.  meniber 
was  prepared  with  some  ground,  founded 
either  on  candour  to  an  adversary,  or  on 
partiality  to  a  friend,  for  rejecting  any  in- 
dividual case  of  grievance  that  might  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parlia« 
ment.  The  petitioner  had  dechwed  that 
he  did  tiot  mean  to  follow  up  any  legal 
proceeding;  and  yet  the  House  of  Got^Ki 
mons  were,  forsooth,  to  slumber  over  bfa 
wrongs,  because  it  was  possible  be  might 
be  insincere !  When  was  this  doubt  to 
end  ?  Was  the  offiiitce  of  having  once 
entered  into  recognizances  to  be  visited 
on  Mr.  Buckingham  by  a  perpetual  denial 
of  justice  ?  Would  the  right  hon.  gentiex^ 
man  believe  next  year;  or  the  year  after, 
that  the  intention  of  not  proceeding  legal- 
ly was  sincere  f  To  him  it  appeared,  that 
the  petition  was  one  to  which  the  House 
ought  to  attend,  with  reference  both  to 
the  oppression  which  the  pethiooer  had 
suffered,  and  to  the  system  uitder  which 
that  oppression  had  been  infiicted.  Un« 
questionably,  on  looking  at  the  act  of  par* 
liament,  which,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  afforded  the  means  of  re^ 
dress  for  such  injustice  as  that  complained 
of,  he  had  advised  Mr.  Buckingnam  to 
drop  all  legal  proceedings.  The  remedy 
which  that  act  pointed  out  was  merely 
nominal :  it  imposed  on  the  person  com* 
plaining' of  oppression  such  a  course  in 
proving  his  case,  as  rendered  all  prospect 
of  success  hopeless.  The  govemor-ge«- 
neral  of  India  was  armed  with  arbttraiy 
power,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  send  out 
of  tlie  country  any  individual  whose  news- 
paper or  face,  he,  or  any  of  the  underllnga 
of  office,  disliked,  or  with  whom  he  or 
they  had  made  an  improvident  bargain  t 
and  that  individual  had  no  remedy  at  law, 
unless  he  could  prove  malice  and  covnip* 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  oppressor— a  thing 
manifestly  impossible,  tmlesathe  governor 
general  of  India  were  to  be  an  idiot  aa 
well  as  a  tyrant.  It  was  so,  also,  with 
regard  to  the  magistrates  in  this  eomitrf. 
The  House  were  every  day  told,  that  if 
those  maeistrates  behaved  improjperly,  rat* 
dress  might  be  obtahked  In  the  court  of 
King'a-bench.  But,  that  ledress  eouU 
not  be  obtained,  unless  miiUcbus  or  'cor* 
rupt  motives  could  be  eslablished.  And 
who  did  not  know  the  diiBcttltr  of  aalab^ 
lishing»any  such  charge  fanr  matihct  and 
andpodtive  evidancr?  woAtly -aa  he 
thought,  of  ibalibemr  of  thi.  prase,  tfa« 
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fonnedliiit  «  laiall  part  of  the  quettion  Alien  billy  too,  df  the  irioat  if  range  di^ 

under  contideritioik     Undoubtedly,  to  tcription ;  for  alieni  were  free  from  lU 

talk  of  e  preis,  and  that  preti  not  free»  operation,    which  was  directed  against 

waa  to  talk  of  a  secret  eneoiy  instead  of  English  alone  1    It  was  not  because  any 

an  open  friend.    But  that  was  not  the  man  had  been  mild  and  amiable  in  thta 
aingle  qiieation  before  them.    The  quea- 


lion  was  not*  why  the  press  was  not  un- 
restrained in  India;  but  why,  there  be- 
ing laws  regulating  the  press,  in  the  event 
orany  Tiolation  of  those  laws»  was  not  the 
violator  pursued  in  the  proper  and  regular 
OMine  of  justice  ?    When  he  heard  the 
hon.  chairman  of  the  court  of  directors 
anlk  of  the  five  warnings  which  Mr.  Buck- 
tnghaw  had  received  a^inst  the  commis- 
sion of  the  oflence  with  which  he  was 
cbanrad,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him  to 
•ak  toe  hon.  chairman  why  the  offender 
ImmI  not  been  brought  into  a  court  of  jus* 
dee  ?    At  the  time  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
mrnm  charged  with  the  ofience  in  question, 
he  bad  brought  an  action,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  proprietor  of  the  *' John 
Bull"  newspaper,  by  whom  an  action  had 
eiao  been  broogtil  against  him,  so  that  he 
saaa  in  the  double  capacity  of  plaintiff  and 
defendant.     Yet  Mr.  Adam  had  torn  htm 
from  bis  bosinesa,  from  bis  family,  from 
idl  bis  hopes,  and  had  sent  him  to  a  dis- 
tant cooniry,  where  he  was  ruined,  and 
perhaps  on  the  very  verge  of  beggary. 
It  was  horrible  to  hear  of  such  things.    It 
irae  horrible  to  see  any  thing  like  an  at- 
tenpt  to  introduce  into  this  country  that 
Indian  atmosphere  which  he  for  one  was 
not  prepared  to  breathe.    He  trusted  par- 
liandentary  inquiry  would  be  instituted  in- 
to the  treatment  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
had  experienced.    It  had  been  considered 
neceasary  to  submit  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, situated  as  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
been  aitoated,  to  the  judgment  of  a  court 
ef  law  in  lodiA  in  several  instances.    If  in 
ene,  why  not  in  all  ?    Was  it  not  in  Mr. 
Buckingham's  favour,  that,  in  the  civil  ac- 
tion which  he  had  himself  brought  for  a 
libel  on  his  character,  he  had  recovered 
damages,  and  that  the  revival  of  the  crimi- 
aal  information  against  him  by  Mr.  Adam 
waa  considered  so  unwarrantable  by  the 
judge,  sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  that  he 
refused  to  send  it  to  a  jury,  and  declared 
the  whole  proceeding  to  be  cruel,  oppre^ 
live,  and  illegal  \    What  reason  could  be 
asiigand  for  the  existence  of  so  despotic 
a  law  aa  that  under  which  Mr.  Bucxing- 
baa  was  sufertng,  uolesa  it  were  an  over- 
v^auog  necoMity?     Yet  no  such  ne- 
Uy  appMred  to  ex»t*    Why  preserve 
perpetaal  Alien  bill  in  Lidia?— an 


eountry,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  mild 
and  amiable  in  India.     It  was  very  true, 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
himself  allowed,  that  power  frequently  a!^ 
tared  characters.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man could  not  have  forgotten  that  beaoti- 
ful  paasage  in  the  scripture,  in  which  the 
future  tyrant,  to  whom  the  prophet  pre- 
dicted, that  when  advanced  to  authority, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  oppression  and  cru- 
elty, exclaimed,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?**    But  he 
did  it.    Such,  indeed,  were  the  naturally 
vitiating  consequences  of  the  possession  of 
arbitrary  power,  that  no  wise  or  good  man 
would  wish  for  it.      With  respect  to  Mr. 
Adam,  it  did  happen  that  that  gentleman 
was  an  old  school-fellow  of  his ;  and  he 
recollected  him  to  have  been  a  boy  of  a 
most  amiable  and  gentle  character.    Ne- 
vertheless, he  must  declare  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  Mr.  Adam  seemed  to 
him  to  have  behaved  in  aa  cruel  and  un- 
justifiable a  manner  as  any  governor  of  a 
colony  that  he  had  ever  heard  of,  bad  a« 
such  persons  usually  were.      So  far  waa 
his  conduct  in  the  transaction  from  de- 
serving to  be  regarded  with  indulgence, 
except  indeed  from  the*  circumstance  of 
his  not  being  in  this  country  to  defend  ilt, 
that  it  ought  to  receive  the  most  marked 
and  genera]  reprobation.     But,  although 
Mr.  Adam  was  not  in  this  country  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  had  published  his  defence, 
and  no  person  could  read  that  defence 
without  finding   in  it  Mr.  Adam's  own 
condemnation,  and  seeing   the  arbitrary 
and  uncontrolled  power  which  he  had  ex- 
ercised.   The  hun.  chairman  of  the  court 
of  directors  had  talked  of  the  warnings 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  received,  aa 
if  they  were  the  distant  rumblings  of  lhun« 
der  that  were  to  throw  a  man  on  his  knees 
to  pray  tu  Heaven  to  avert  from  him  the 
menacing  storm.  But,  why  was  the  storm 
to  fall  as  it  did  ?   Surely  Mr.  Adam  might 
have  waited  a  few  weeks  until  the  arrival 
of  the  new  governor.     But  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding clearly  showed  the  nature  of  that 
system,  which,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
required  unsparing  revision  and  correction. 
It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  parliament  to 
lake  care  that  the  press  in  India  enjoi'ed 
that  degree  of  libertv  which  might  aafely 
be  granted  to  it ;  and,  above  all,  to  deprive 
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the  goverament  in  that  country  of  tbe 
.power  ofexerciiing  an  arbitrary  deporta- 
tion, towards  any  individual  who  might 
happen  to  displease  them  by  tbemanlinesa 
and  independence  of  his  conduct. 

Mr^  Lambton  felt  that  an  apology  was 
due  from  him  to  the  House^  for  intruding 
upon  them  again,    after  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham's  cause 
had  been  advocated  by  his  hon.  friends ; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  points  in  the 
apeeches  of  the  riglit  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite which  he  should  be  wanting  in  duty 
to  the  individual  whose  petition  he  hud 
undertaken  to  present  to  parliament  if  he 
were  not  to  notice.    With  respect  to  any 
imputatioH  on  individuals,  it  was  in  the 
recollection,  of  the  House,  whether  at  the 
vf  ry  outstt  of  his  address  to  them  on  pre-> 
senting    the  petition,    and  in  the  whole 
couri»e  of  that  address,  he  had  not  wholly 
disclaimed  attributing  corrupt  or  malicious 
motives  to  any  one?    He  had  stated  the 
case  with   reference  to  its    own  merits. 
He  had  simply  stated  the  facts  which  had 
occurred  under  Mr.  Adam^s   temporary 
administration  of  the  government  of  India 
withou^iroputiiig  to  that  gentleman,  or  to 
any  one  else,  any  improper  motive  what- 
lever..    The  right  hon.  gentleman    (Mr. 
Canning}  however,  talked  as  if  his  speech 
bad  been  full  of  personal  inculptition.  He 
had  a  right  to  complain  also  of  the  way 
in   which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
treated  another  of  bis    statements.     He 
had  told   the  right  hon^  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Control  in  private,  that  all 
legal  proceedings  had  been  dropped  by 
Mr.  Buckingham.    He  had  also  endea- 
voured to  impress  that    fact    upon  the 
House  tliis  evening.    The  death  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's    solicitor,    in    India,    and 
the  unaccountable  circumstance  that  his 
counsel,  Mr. Ferguson  (recently  appointed 
advocate  general  under  Mr.  Adam)  had 
omitted  to  send  him  the  necessary  docu- 
inents  and  evidence,  added  to  other  con- 
siderations, had  induced  him  to  decline 
all  further  proceeding.    If  that  had  not 
been  the  case,  he  (  Mr.  L.)  would  certainly 
have  abstained  from  presenting  the  peti- 
lipn.     It  bad  been   contended,  that  Mr. 
Adam  had  only  administered  the  power 
which  belonged  to  the  existing  system. 
That  he  (Mr.  L.)   positively  denied.    It 
was  one  of  Mr.  Buckingham*!  strongest 
complaints.      The    system    which    Mr. 
Adam  found  on  his  accession  to  the  tem- 
porary government  of  India  was  the  sys- 
I9Q)  which  the  marquis  of  Hastings  bad 
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established.    It  signified  nothing  to  talk 
of  .the  private  regulations  respecting  ihe 
press  which  that  noble  marquis  had  circu- 
lated.    Those  regulations^  not  having  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  governor  in 
council,  were  inoperative  as  law.     For  his 
part,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  marquis   of 
Hastings's  character.     But  this  he  knew 
— that  the  marquis  of  Hastings  had  re- 
moved all  arbitrary  control  on  tbe>  part 
of  the  government  over  the  press  of  India. 
He  was  not  called  upon  to  defend  tbm 
marquis  of  Hastings,  to  speak  of  hb  attri- 
butes, or  to  hold  him  up  as  an  example* 
But,  when  the  noble  marquis  had  made 
a  public  declaration  to  one  effect,  and  had 
circulated  private  regulations  to  anotlier, 
Mr.  Buckingham    could    only    consiiier 
himself  bound  by  the  former.     Did  the 
noble  marquis    make    those   regulations 
the  law  of  India  ?     No.    It  was  true  that 
they  had  since  been  registered  by  the  lord 
chief  ju*»tice,  and  had  become  the  law;  but 
at  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Adam  acted  upon 
them  they  were  not  so.    The  right  hoiu 
gentleman  opposite  had  maintained,  that 
transportation  from  India  was  the  punish- 
ment provided  by  law  for  the  offence  with 
which    Mr.    Buckingham    was  charged. 
That  he  (Mr.  L.)  deniedi     To  transpor- 
tation from  that  country  no  man  could  be 
justly  exposed,  unless  he  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  protection  of  its  government. 
That  claim  Mr.  Buckingham  had  not  for- 
feited.    He  had  nevertheless  been.tran^ 
ported  :  and  to  parliament,  and  through 
parliament  to  the  people  of  England  he 
made  the  present  appeal. — Hcnow  b^ged 
leave    to  make  a  few  observations  oa 
what    had  fallen  from   the    hon.  chair* 
man  of  the  court  of  directors.    That  boo; 
gentleman  had  talked  of  the  inconvenience 
of  this  mode  of  bringing  forward  the  sub- 
ject.   He  (Mr.  L.j  anew  of  none.  When 
an  English  subject  suffered  injustice,  the 
proper  course  was,  to  make,  what  he  ( Mr. 
L. )  had  made  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner, 
a  full,  open,  and,  he  trusted,  candid, 
statement   of  his   case  to  the  only  tri- 
bunal where  it  could  be  properly  and  con- 
stitutionally discussed.      But,  *tbe  hon. 
chairman  had  alluded  to  the  five  warnings 
which   Mr.   Buckingham   had    receiveo, 
and    had    expressed    his    surprise    that 
af\er   receiving  those  warnings  he  had 
gone  on  in  the  same  course..    He  would 
mention  to  the  House  what  one  or  two 
of   those  warnings  had  been.    One  was 
a   complaint  'against    Mr.    Buckingham 
that  Ufi  had  stated  that  the  appointjneut 
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df  Mr.    Elliott   to    the  government  of 
Madras  was  a  public  calamity,  being  in- 
duced to  make  such  a  statement  by  Mr., 
Elliott's  conduct  respecting  her  late  ma- 
jesty and  the  princess  Charlotte.    On  ap- 
plication, however,  to  the  advocate  gene- 
ral, whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper  to 
jnatitote  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham on  this  subject^  the  advocate  ge- 
neral declared  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  such  a  prosecution.    Another  warning 
was  a  supposed  libel  against  the  bishop  (h 
Calcutta.    It  proved  however  to  be,  not  a 
libel  on  the  bishop,  but  some  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  the  chaplain.    What  was  I 
the  result  ?    It  was  found  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's statement  was  correct,  and  the 
evil  of  which  he  complained  was  rectified. 
Was  this  an  occurrence  hkely  to  **  warn" 
Mr.  Buckingham,  or  to  induce  him  to  ab- 
stain from  making  still  further  exertions 
to   produce  various  reforms  which  were 
augKested  by  his  honourable  mind  ?    The 
ihird  waroinff  was  the  publication  of. a 
statement  relative  to  the  military,  which 
it  was  said  was  calculated  to  create  dfs- 
4Nmtent  and  insubordination  in  the  army. 
The  writer  of  th^t  statement  had  left  his 
name  and  address  with  Mr.  Buckingham: 
the  statement  was  inquired  into ;  its  truth 
was  established ;  and  the  evils  of  which  it 
oomphiioed  were  redressed.     Represen- 
tations  of  such  a  nature  as  the  one  he  had 
last  mentioned,  were  in  India  especially 
serviceable.    It  had  been  well  stated  by 
sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  opinions  were 
entit  ed  to  be  received  with  great  defer- 
ence, that  the  prosperity  of  India  required 
free  discusaion,  in  order  to  put  govern- 
ment in  possession  of  cases  of  oppression 
and. injustice,  of  which  they  might  not 
cHherwise  become    informed.    This  was 
particularly  true  as  respected  the  armv. 
Did  the  hon.  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company  forget  the  mutinies  of  Velore 
and  Madras  ?    At  that  period,  the  press 
was  under  a  severe  censorship ;  but  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  if  the  press  of 
India  had  been  free,  government  would 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  those  mutinies  ori- 
ginated, and  they  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  prevented.   If  the  House  would 
grant  him  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  he 
would  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  officers 
of  the  highest  respectability,  that  as  fares 
the  subordmation  of  the  army,  and  the 
general  tranqaillity  of  India  were  concern- 
ed a  (ree  press  in  that  country  would  be 
^mmenily  serviceabfe.    With  respect  to 


the  individual  whose  petition  he  had  that 
night  presented,  he  (Mr.  L.)  had  realty 
never    entertained    any  hope    that    the 
House  would  redress  the  injustice  which 
that  individual  had  suffered.     His  sole  ob- 
ject had  been  to  publish  the  petitioner's 
case.    He  conceived  that  that  object  had 
b^en  attained  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  evening.  He  had  not  the  remotest 
purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  again 
under  the  consideration   of  the  House, 
convinced  as  he  was,  that  by  so  doing,  he 
should    only  waste  time  and  trifle  with 
the    feelings    of     the    petitioner.      He 
repeated,  that  his  sole  motive  in  what  he 
had  done  was,  to  call  public  attention  to 
the    subject.      He    did    not  know  any 
thing  of  the   petitioner.     He    did    not 
know    Mr.    Adam,    or  the  marquis    of 
Hastings.    Of  lord  Amherst,  all  that  he 
knew  was,  that  he  hail  proved  his  sturdy 
independence,  to  the  surprise  of  all  well- 
bred   mandarins,  by  refusing  to  perform 
the  Kotou  in  China,  [a laugh].  He  might 
be  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  human 
beings.    He  might  possess,  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  the  most  mild 
and  gentle  of  natures.— But,  whether  he 
was  a  •*  physical  phenomenon'*  or  not — 
whether  he  was  a  "  Tyrant"  or  a  *«  Tyger," 
he  (Mr.  L.)  wss  bound  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  when  he  received  a  statement 
of  oppression  and  cruelty,  supported  by 
men  of  the  highest  character  and  respec- 
tability, fearless  of  all  consequences,  and 
regardless  of  the  rank  and  power  of  the 
individuals  whom  that  statement  might 
implicate,  to  perform  his  duty,  by  placing 
it  before  those  who  called  themselves  the 
Commons  of  England.    If  they  refused  to 
grant  redress,  on  their  heads  was  the  blame 
[hear,  hearl]. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


First-Fruits  Fund  of  Ireland.] 
Sir  John  Netoport  said,  that  the  object  of 
his  motion,  which  respected  the  con- 
sideration of  the  First-Fruits  Fund  of  Ire- 
land, was  to  prevent  a  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate revenue  of  the  Iri«h  church  from 
sustaining  further  encroachments,  after 
having  been  exposed  to  them  through  a 
long  series  of  years.  From  the  esriiest 
periods  of  our  history,  the  revenue  called 
the  First  Fruiu,  had  been  paid  by  the 
clergy  of  the  country  ;  and  thu  revenue 
was,  by  queen  Anne,  appropriated  to 
the  endowment  and  improvement  of  poor 
Irish  benfices.  Tbe^  laudable  and  gener- 
ous pucposea  would  have  been  much  Dettar 
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aiMmjrtiabedy    had    the   fjiteiri    bedn 
rendered  effective  or  the  regolationv  then 
eitablished  been  properly  respected.    It 
.was  to  be  remembered^  that  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  non-payment,  or  inv* 
proper  collection,  of  these  first  fniits,  tut- 
posed  upon  the  public  a  burthen  of  tazn- 
tion  to  replace  that  deficient  amount  which 
they  ought  to  have  raised*  The  right  hon. 
baronet  proceeded  to  show  ^e  extreme 
inequality  of  the  assessments  and  valua- 
tions on  benefices,  and  to  point  out  these 
as  the  principal  reasons  to  be  assigned  fmr 
the  deficiency  he  spoke  of.    At  present, 
while  the  clergy  in  Ireland  were  paying  as 
first  fruits  about  2,900^  a*year,  the  body 
of  the  people,  in  ten  years,   would    be 
found  to  have  paid,  for  purposes  to  which 
this  first-fruits  revenue  would  be  applica- 
ble, 6S0,000/m  or  upon  an  average  63,000/. 
per  annum.    Before  he  read  in  detail  the 
jresolutions  that  heshould  offer  to  theHouse, 
he  would  read  a  few  items  that  might 
/urnish  a  comparative  view  of  the  relative 
inequatjiy  between  the  value  of  diocesses 
9nd  their  first  fruits'  payments  in  Eneland 
and  in  Ireland.    The  primate  of  Ireland, 
who  held  the  see  of  Armagh,  paid  for 
first-fpttics   400^.,  whiha  the   pnmate  of 
all  Ertglsnd^  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  an  income  verjr  little  greater, 
paid  2,680/.     The  see  or  Clogher  paid, 
first  fruits,  350/.,  while  the  see  of  London 
paid  9001.     The  see  of  Derry,  produced 
«B  iocomeof  between  1 2,000/.  and )  4,000/. 
per  annum,  and  paid  250/.* ;  while  the  see 
(tf  Winchester  paid  2,800/.    The  bivbop- 
ric  of   Cork   and    Koss    paid    for    first 
frtiits  50/.,  and  that  of  his  venerable  and 
highlj^  respected  friend  the   bishop  of 
Norvf ioh,  8S4/.    After  urging  the  neeea- 
sity  of  adopting  such  measures  as  night 
render  the  first-fruits'  fund  eifieient  for 
the  objects  to  which  it  had  been  destined, 
the  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  mov- 

1.  '*  That  the  First  Fruits,  or  Annates, 
being  the  first  year's  income  of  every 
Ecclesiastical  Dignity  and  Benefice  in  Ire- 
land, became,  at  the  Reformation,  a  part  of 
the  Revenue  of  the  Crown,  ss  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  was  regulated  by  the  Irish 
Statute  of  the  28ih  Henry  8.  and  con- 
tinued annexed  to  the  Royal  revenues 
until  the  year  1710. 

%  •<  That  her  majesty  queen  Anne  did 
then,  as  an  act  of  grace  and  favour  to  the 
established  church  of  Ireland,  by  letters 
patent,  ooofinned  by  the  authority  of 
H^rlWIMlt,  vesC  io  tnuteea  and  comnia- 
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aioners  tbe*prodtee  of-ttiia  brandi  of 
foyal  revenue  for  thepurposea  of  bofl^ng 
and  repairing  diurches,  for  the  purchase 
of  glebes  where  wanting,  and  of  impnw 
priations .  wherever  the  benefice  waa  not 
aufficient  for  the  liberal  maioCeDanoe  of 
the  clergy  having  cure  of  aoiils,  and  did 
at  the  same  time  absolutely  relcaae  them 
from  the  payment  of  the  twentieth  parts 
or  twelve  pence-m  the  pound,  before  paid 
annually  to  the  Crown  out  of  the  iooome 
of  ell  ecclestastieal  betiefices,  although  a 
correspondhfifr  annual  payintnt  bad  been 
retained  by  the  oueen,  and  still  remains 
payable  by  the  clergy  of  England  out  of 
their  dignities  and  benefices :— That  it 
appears,  from  returns  laid  before  this 
House, that  the  gross  amount  of  the  First* 
Fruit  revenues  of  Ireland  thua  Tested  io 
truH,  and  paid  into  the  commisaionen 
during  ten  years,  ending  Jaooaty  1821, 
amounted  only  to  3,752/.,  and  that  the 
nett  amount  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
the  grant  (atter  deduction  of  827iL  for 
salaries  and  incidental  expenses }  waa  oaly 
^C92SL  i«*TliaJt  it  appeara  firom  those  re- 
turns that  in  seven  years,  ending  1824, 
the  archbishoprics  and^hoprica  of  Ire- 
land eontrihuted  to  the  Firsti*Fhiii  fund 
the  sum  of  910/.  lOi:.  lid.  and  that  the 
I  archbishoprica  and  bishoprics  of  Eng* 
land  contributod,  during  a  like  period,  to 
a  similar  fund  for  PirsuFruit  chaiges, 
5,419/.  9#.  lQ</.sndfortentha4351/«4f.6</L 
making  a  toul  of  14,270/i  14j.  4dL«--Tbat 
the  grants  of  parliameni  for  g^  and  loans 
towards  building  new  dMivdes-nnd  glebe 
Houses,  and  tl^  pttrchaso  ef  glebes,  in 
Ireland,  during  ten  years,  ending  in  1821, 
amounted  Io  6S2,S00/.,  being  an  annual 
average  of  63,000/. ;  and  that  provtstoa 
still  continues  to  be  made  by  annual  gtanta 
for  these  salutary  purposes  nom  the  public 
revenue  of  the  united  kingdom  :««»That 
467  of  the  digiuties  and  benefices  of  Ire* 
land,  being  nearly  one  third  part,  have 
never  been  rated  or  valued  for  pajnneot 
of  the  First  Fruits ;  aad  that  886  more  of 
these  benefices,  although  rated,  do  not 
contribote  to  this  fund^  on  account  of  the 
ver^  early  period,  and  the  low  rates  on 
which  this  valuation  was  effiscted,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  archbishopriosi  biahop* 
rics,  and    other  ecclesiastical    dignities, 
are  therein  estimated  as  of  only  4,247/. 
annual   value  i^^^That   the    receipt    and 
management  of  this  revenue  have  been  al« 
ways  reserved  to  and  continued  in  oAiceca 
appointed  by  the  Grown,  and  thai  the 
dittiea  there^  were,  by  letters  patent  in 
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1812f  entrmtcd  to  commisiiooert,  with 
powert  at  therein  tpecified,  frum  time  to 
time  to  collect,  levy,  and  receive,  and  to 
eiuimine  and  search  for  the  just  and  true 
value  of  all  and  singular  the  dignitiet  and 
beoefioea  of  Ireland :— -That  it  appears, 
from  documents  laid  before  this  Housoi 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
under  this  patent  to  csrrv  into  effect  a 
new  and  mofe  adeouate  vauiation  of  these 
dignities  and  benences,  by  searching  for 
the  jost  and  true  value  thereof,  have 
ceased,  in  deference  to  high  legal  opinions 
maiiMaining  the  invalidity  of  the  powers 
thereby  cooferred  to  effect  this  object,  and 
the  iocompeiency  of  the  Crown  to  grant 
the  same,  which  opinions  have,  however, 
been  controverted  by  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  patentee  :-^That  it  appears  just  and 
equitable  that  this  branch  of  the  royal 
revenue,  liberally  appropriated  by  the 
Crown  for  wise  and  salutary  purposes 
pecttliarly  connected  with  themaintenance 
of  the  church  of  IreUind  (at  the  same  time 
that  a  great  remission  of  burthens  affect- 
ing the  clergy  thereof  was  granted  by  the 
aeme  royal  authority),  should  be  rendered 
sictually  efficient  to  the  attainment  of  the 
benefioent  objects  to  which  it  was  assigned, 
and  that  the  deficiency  created  bv  this 
inadequate  valuation  should  be  no  longer 
supplied  by  the  imposition  of  additional 
charge  on  the  body  of  the  people.'* 

S.  «<  That  it  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  to  consider  whether  any,  and 
what  legislative  measures  msy  be  neces* 
aary  to  effect  this  most  desirable  and  salu* 
tary  object,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon  to  the  House. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  first  re* 
solution,  ' 

Mr*  Flunkett  said,  he  rose  to  oppose  ' 

the  motion,  because  it  went  to  attack,  not  . 

only  the  revenues,  but  the  character  of 

the  clmrch  of  Ireland.     He  felt  quite  sure 

that  hia  W ht  boo.  friend,  io  setting  about  ' 

a  reform  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  abuses  , 

in  the  .church  of  Ireland,  was  actuated  by  j 

the  parest  motives :  and  he  felt  equally 

avre,   that  he  shoald  receive  his  serious 

attention,  while  he  endeavoured  to  shew,  ' 

that  the  present  charge  was  imfotmded. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  bad,  throughout 

the  wlwie  of  his  speech,  assumed  a  cer« 

tain  fact,  and  then  argned  noon  that  fact, 

as  if  it  had  been  proved*    He  had  taken 

it  for  gnmied,  that  the  atatote  of  Heory 

Bth,  aad  the  aet  of  queen  Anne»  meant 

to  give  to  this  fond  the  full  annoal  Taloa 

of  •Wf  eecleaiastiaal  bMeAce..   IT  this 


were  really  the  fact,  and  ibe  clergy,-  in* 
stead  of  so  applying  it,  used  the  money 
for  their  own  purposes,  they  would  de* 
serve  tlie  most  severe  reprobation.  Now^ 
he  begged  the  attention  of  the  Hoose^ 
while  he  mentioned  the  true  stale  of  the 
case,  with  respect  to  the  first- fruits.  They 
were  originally  claimed  by  the  pope,  be« 
fore  the  Reformation,  after  wnich  they 
were  claimed  by  Henry  8th,  as  head  (Si 
the  church.  The  claims  of  that  monarch 
were  estabUshed  in  Ireland  by  two  (ta* 
tutes,  the  26ih  and  28th  of  Henry  8th| 
while  in  England  there  was  but  one  sta^ 
tttte  upon  the  subject.  It  was  material 
to  attend  to  the  nature  of  those  two  sta» 
tutea.  By  the  28th  of  Henry  8th,  it  was 
required,  that  a  valuation  of  tlie  first 
fruits  should  be  made;  by  the  26th,  it 
wss  required,  that  a  valuation  of  the  be* 
nefices  should  be  made.  The  two  sets 
were  finally  applicable  to  totally  diQeient 
purposes.  His  right  hon.  friend  would 
find,  that  the  machinery  of  the  two  mea* 
sures  was  totally  diflerent.  One  gsve  a 
power  of  inquiry  to  a  committee,  appoUit* 
ed  by  the  chancellor,  under  the  great 
seal,  or  to  commissioners,  who  examined 
upon  oath,  and  the  result  of  whose  in- 
quiries was  to  be  placed  upon  record  io 
the  court  of  Exchequer.  There  was, 
beside  that,  a  valuation  of  firxt  fruits  to 
be  made  from  time  to  time,  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  or 
the  under  treasurer  of  Ireland,  or  by  com* 
missioners  appointed  for  the  purpose* 
Thus  there  was  an  essential  difference  bOf 
tween  the  two  measures.  He  might  be 
wrong  in  delivering  this  opinion,  bat  if 
he  was  wrong,  he  was  so  with  the  deci* 
sions  of  nearly  SOO  years  in  his  favour; 
and,  therefore,  he  hoped  he  should  be  ex* 
cused  if  he  delivered  a  lecal  opinion  upcm 
the  subject  with  something  like  confi* 
dence.  The  question  for  the  considecatioe 
of  the  House  was,  whether  the  act  of 
Henry  8th  meaKt  to  tske  the  first  fruits 
according  to  their  then  value,  or  whether 
the  valuation  once  made,  was  to  remain 
fixed  and  inviolable*      He   argued  this 

2uestion  not  as  it  regarded  the  chmrch  of 
reland  onlv«  but  also  aa  it  was  likely  te 
affect  the  chorch  of  Eiu^nd.  .It eras  ndt 
the  unprotected  chorch  of  Ireland  that 
was  to  bide  the  pelting  of.  the  pitiless 
storm.  The  chorch  of  En^tand  was 
eqoaliy  hi  danger  of  being  similarly  at* 
tackeo.  The  right  hen.  baronet  ha4 
made  some  reference  to  one  or  two  acts 
of  parliamant.    He  begged  also  to  rafisr 
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to  a  few.  And  first  he  would  mention 
the  37  Henry  8,  c.  20.  That  act  pro- 
vided for  the  union  of  several  parinhes  in- 
to one  benefice,  and  saved  to  the  king  the 
firnt  fruits  of  such  benefice,  according  to 
the  rate  at  which  they  were  then  valued : 
so  that  the  first  fruits  were  by  that  act 
fixed  and  stationary.  A  similar  provi- 
sion was  made  by  the  17th  and  18th  of 
Charlen  1st.  He  wished  next  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Hou^e  to  an  act  pa:»sed 
in  Ireland  in  the  10th  Geo.  1,  ch.  7.  That 
act  stated,  that  in  the  event  of  any  divi-> 
sion  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  the  bishops 
were  bound  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  first  fruits  which  such  divided  part  had 
previously  paid,  and  that  it  was  to  pay  in 
an  equal  proportion  in  future.  *  He  felt 
that  this  was  not  a  question  of  law,  but 
one  affecting  the  respectability  of  the 
church  of  Ireland.  The  complaint,  in  a 
wordy  war,  that  the  Irish  clergy  did  not 
give  to  public  charities  sums  which. the 
law  did  not  require  them  to  give,  or  else 
it  was  a  charge  against  them  of  having 
embezzled  sums  belonging  to  those  cha- 
rities; in  either  of  which  cases  he  was 
entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
proceeded  to  quote  the  2nd  of  Elizabeth, 
and  several  other  acts,  in  support  of  his 
argument.  The  payment  of  first  fruits  in 
Ireland  were  made  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple as  those  in  England ;  though  perhaps 
at  a  lower  rate.  He  defied  the  right  hon. 
baronet  to  show  one  case  in  which  an  Irish 
clergyman  had  paid  less  than  the  esti- 
mated value  at  which  the  first  fruits  of 
his  ecclesiastical  possessions  were  enroll* 
ed.  This,  then,  being  the  case,  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  no  right  to  turn  round 
and  cast  imputations  upon  the  clergy  of 
the  Irish  church,  because  they  did  not 
contribute  certain  sums,  according  to  his 
construction  of  a  particular  act.  He  (Mr. 
P.)  thouglit  he  had  done  something,  if  he 
had  shewn  that  the  firA  fruits  ought  to 
have  been,  and  had  been  paid  according 
to  the  enrolled  valuation.  He  now  came 
to  a  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
had  made  some  observations  on  a  former 
night,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member  for 
AberdeeOi  whom  he  did  not  then  perceive 
in  bis  place ;  be  meant  the  number  of  non- 
resident clergy  of  Ireland.  Thai  hon. 
member  had  estimated  the  number  6f  non* 
resident  clergy  at  531.  He  (Mr.  P.) 
Iiad  then  suted»  that  even  if  the  500  were 
taken  away,  he  should  consider  the  re- 
maining number  i^n  exaggeration  of  the 


fact :  and,  after  tlie  fullest  inquiry,  he  bad 
found  no  cause  to  alter  that  opinion.  He 
had  stated  at  the  time,  that  the  hon*  mam- 
her  had  mistaken  unions  for  pluralities, 
and  then  had  taken  those  pluraliata  as 
non-residents.  But,  taking  the  number 
of  clergy  employed  in  colleges  and  other 
places,  and  also  the  number  of  old  and 
infirm  men  (who  could  not  be  called  noo* 
residents  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word),  it  would  be  found  that  his  (Mr. 
P*8.^  statement  was  correct.  Comparing 
England  and  Ireland  together  in  this  re* 
spect,  without  meaning  to  say  any  thing 
invidious,  the  comparison  was  certainly  in 
favour  of  the  church  belonging  to  the 
lotter  country.  He  would  conclude  by 
asserting,  that  there  was  not  in  the  empire 
a  more  useful,  a  more  exemplary,  or  more 
zealous  set  of  individuals  than  the  clergy- 
men of  the  establishment  in  Ireland* 

Mr.  Spring  Rke  contended,  that  few 
speeches  ever  delivered  within  the  walls 
of  parliament  were  more  ad  captandum 
than  that  to  which  the  House  had  just 
listened.  No  imputation  rested  upon  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet, neither  by  his  speech  nor  by  his 
motion,  had  intended  to  cast  any  imputa* 
tion.  The  charge  was  not  against  the 
clergy,  but  against  the  government,  which 
did  not  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  statute.  It  was  easy,  indeed, 
out  of  doors  to  produce  an  effect,  and  in 
the  House  to  influence  a  division,  by  in- 
ducing a  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  fix 
a  stigma  upon  a  particular  body ;  but,  as 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  motion,  he 
denied  any  such  intention  directly  or  in- 
directly. He  was  as  sincere  a  friend  to 
the  church  establishment  of  Ireland  as  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman;  and  he 
thought  he  best  proved  bis  attachment 
to  it,  by  advocating  that  species  of  reform 
which  would  extend  the  duties  of  the 
clergy.  The  attorney-general  for  Irehind 
had  dfwelt  much  upon  the  legal  construe* 
tion  of  the  statutes ;  but  if  the  interpre- 
tation he  put  upon  ihem  were  correct, 
what  was  to  become  of  the  950  beneficca 
in  Ireland,  which  at  present  did  not  con- 
tribute at  all  to  the  first  fruiu  i  Were 
they  to  be  valued  according  to  the  rate 
of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  or  weie  they 
not  to  be  valued  at  all  ?  Up  to  a  veiy 
late  period  it  was  perfectly  clear,  thai  the 
ciecgy  of  Ireland  did  not  .contribute  ta 
tbetnpport  of  the  parochial  schoola.  Wai 
this  usage  good  dr  bad,  or  waait  consis- 
tent with  the  tfolcknb  oath  that  waa  takea? 
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He  was  not  qualified  to  deny  or  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  legal  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman ;  but  if  the  whole  of 
it  were  concededi  was  it  not  ^till  open  to 
pattiament  to  aay,  after  due  inquiry,  that, 
the  whole  system  was  defectire,  and  that 
a  better  one  ought  to  be  devised  and  es- 
tablished ?  Much  had  been  said  on  what 
was  called  the  spoliation  of  the  church ; 
but  that  offensive  word  could  not  be  justly 
applied  to  the  motion  before  the  House. 
It  was  one*  thing  for  the  Crown  to  seize 
the  property  of  the  church  and  apply  it 
to  the  purposes  of  the  state,  and  another 
to  apply  tne  funds  of  the  church  to  its 
maintenance,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
•religion  and  morality.  The  first  might 
be  termed  spoliation ;  but  the  latter  was 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  ihe  church  propertj.  For  the  sake 
of  the'pesce  of  Ireland,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  this  important 
subject  should  be  thoroughly  investigated.. 
If  the  statement  of  the  attorney-general 
for  Ireland  could  be  borne  out  by  evi- 
dence, it  afforded  an  additional  ground  for 
inquiry  before  a  committee. 

Mr;  GtmUntm  smd,  that  whatever  ex- 
planation might  be  attempted  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  of  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet;  it  was  impossible  not  to  see, 
that  if  it  were  not  intended  to  convey  an 
imputation  upon  the  church  of  Ireland,  it 
was  at  least  very  ill  calculated  to  avoid  It. 
It  was  meant  to  be  said  by  it,  that  there 
was  a  ilefiiult  on  the  part  of  the  church  of 
Ireland ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  con- 
trasted and  compared  with  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  one  country  the 
clergy  were  niggardly ;  in  the  other,  libe- 
ral. The  real  question  before  the  House 
was  a  pure  point  of  law.  If  the  church 
of  Ireland  paid  at  present  what  the  law 
required,  it  was  free  from  imputation. 
The  ri^lit  hon.  baronet  had  compared  the 
sum  paid  by  a  benefice  in  Ireland  with  the 
sum  paid  by  a  benefice  in  England ;  but  it 
was  no  more  fair  to  put  these  in  juxtapo- 
sition for  the  sake  of  drawing  an  injurious 
distinetioov  than  it  was  fair  to  contrast  the 
different  tf mount  of  taxes  paid  by  an  in- 
divMoal  of  the  same  class  in  England  and 
bdaml.  Whatever  the  law  was.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  abide  by  it ; 
and  upon  that  point,  he  was  content  to 
^y  upoo  the  opinion  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  According  to  that  opinfoni  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  free  from 
any  fbrther  demands.  He  protested 
warmly  aninst  what  bad  fallen  from  the 

voLxi. 


hon.  gentleman,  as,  to  the  difference  be- 
tween' the  churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land* Thiere  existed  no  such  difibrence ; 
nor  ovight  the  one  to  be  differently  treated 
from  the^  other.  The  two  churches  were 
united  in  doctrine  and  by  law ;  and  if  a 
distinction  were  allowed,  it  might  here- 
after be  used  against  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and,  perhaps,  eventually  occasion 
its  overthrow.  He  quite  asreed,  that  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  House  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  clerical  duties  by 
every  means  in  its  power ;  but  he  recom- 
mended the  hon.  gentleman  to  recollect, 
that  if  in  former  times  there  had  been 
churchmen  who  had  neglected  thefr  du- 
ties and  misapplied  their  funds,  the  pe- 
riod had  at  length  arrived  when,,  by  the 
confession  of  all  acquainted  with  the  st^ate 
of  the  establishment,  there  existed  ofi 
the  part  of  tne  members  of  it,  a  roost  ear^ 
nest  anxiety  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
their  profession.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  reference  to  what  had 
been  ssid  by  the  right  boo.  and  learned' 
gentleman  respecting  the  non-residents, 
as  if  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  made  an  erroneous 
report  to  the  House,  said  he  had  only 
read  the  oflicial  returns  made  to  the  House 
by  the  bishops  themselves.  The  sup-' 
porters  of  the  present  motion  denied  thai 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  had  done  what  the 
law  required.  With  regard  to  any  sup- 
posed attack,  he  had  never  calumniated 
the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Ireland; 
he  had  objected  merely  to  the  existing 
system,  and  as  it  was  bad,  he  was,  of 
course^  anxious  for  a  change.  The  law 
might  declare  that  the  two  churches  should 
be  the  same;  but,  would  any  man  of  com- 
mon observation  and  common  sense  af- 
firm that  there  was  no  difference  between 
them,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  duty 
was  performed,  and  a  thousand  other  cir- 
cumstances ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  were  never  more  sealous  than 
at  the  present  moment.  <•  By  their  work^ 
shall  ye  know  them."  Had  tbev  added 
one  proselyte  to  their  flock  ?  Had  they 
not,  on  the  contrary,  year  after  year,  so 
decreased  in  their  numbers,  that  there 
was  danger  that  they  would,  ere  lone,  be 
reduced  to  nothing  ?  Those  who  refused 
inquiry  would,  in  the  end,  be  found  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  church. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  71.   Noes 
87.  Majority  against  the  motion  16. 

S  M 
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Education  of  the  Poor  ik  Ibbt 
^ AND— Petition  of  Ma.  Owen.]  Mr. 
S.  Rice  presented  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Owen,  of  Lanark.  The  hon.  member  pro- 
fessed himself  unable  to  see  his  way  suffi- 
ciently clearly  to  warrant  him  in  founding 
upon  the  petition  any  subsecjuent  motion. 
Be  would,  nevertheless,  wilhogly  lend  his 
aid  to  any  other  hon.  member  who  might 
feel  inclined  to  do  so. 
•  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion :— 

«  The  Petition  of  Rober    Owen,  of 
New  Lanark, 

«  Humbly  sheweth— That  your  Pe- 
'titioner  believes  it  to  be  universally  ad- 
mitted, that,  if  measures  can  be  devised 
to  relieve  the  sufferin|[  peastotry  of  Ire- 
land from  the  distress  in  which  it  is  on  all 
hands  acknowledged  that  they  a^  present 
suffer,  such  measures  ought  to  be  zealously 
promoted  by  every  individual  who  wishes 
well  to  his  countryi  or  who  is  interested 
in  her  government. 

**  That  your  petitioner  has  observed 
many  proposals  submitted  to  your  honour* 
able  House  to  effect  this  great  purpose, 
had  has  seen  those  proposals  rejected— 
not^  indeed,  as  being  unnecessary  or  ill- 
timed,  but  as  being  impracticable  or  in- 
efficacious.—That  your  petitioner,  as  the 
result  of  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
among  the  working  classes^  has  been  in- 
duced to  conclude,  that  no  projects  for 
relief  to  Ireland  can  be  practicable  or.ef- 
ficacious,  unless  they  propose  to  educate 
and  to  employ  those  to  whom  relief  is  to  be 
afforded  :  and  that  no  plan  which  shall  in 
practice  judiciously  educate,  and  effectu- 
ally employ  the  poor  and  ignorant  and 
unemployed,  can  fail  in  effecting  great 
ind  immediate  improvement  in  their  con- 
ditioni  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  ig- 
norance and  poverty  and  idleness. 

*'  That  your  petitioner  believes  it  to  be 
as  practicable  as  it  will  be  found  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  form  arrangements  for  the 
Rouble  purpose  of  education  and  em- 
ployment ;  and  is  prepared  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  that  purpose  to  your  honourably 
fiouse. 

''That  these  proposals  have  been  so 
devised  as  to  meet  toe  opinion  expressed 
by  a  committee  of  your  honourable 
^ousef  on  plans  submitted  by  your  peti- 


I  cioA^  to  that  commiuee  in  Juae,  ld2&.*~ 
Your  petitiooer  therefore  prays  that  your 
honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  examine  the  plans 
which  he  now  recommends,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  your  honourable  House.— And 
your  petiUoaer  shall  ever  pray, 

"  Robert  Oweh." 

Sir  W.  De  Crespigny  said,  he  had  ad^ 
vised  Mr.  Oven  never  to  bring  his  plaa 
again  before  parliamant. 

Colonel  Trench  contended,  thai  this 
visionary  plan,  if  adopted,  woald  destroy 
the  very  roots  of  society. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tables 


Usury  Forteitures   Bill.3      Mr. 
Alderman  Heyga^e  said,  that  in  the  de<- 
bate  on  this  subject,  though  there  bad 
been  a  greq(t  difference  of  opinion  en  the 
Usury  Laws  themselves,  the  opinion  of  the 
House  was  unanimous  as  to  the  injustice 
and  ineffectiveness  of  the  penalties  pro- 
vided for  a  breach  of  them..    As  the  mena- 
bers  of  the  legal  profession. to  whom  he 
bad  applied  had  dediaed  the  task*  he  had 
been  induced  to  frame  a  biU  to  amend  4lie 
law  as  ftr  as  related  to  ihese  penalties. 
His  principle  was  briefly  this.     By  the 
existing  law,  the  forfeiture,  and  penalty, 
amounting  to  three  times  thg  principal 
sum,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  de« 
gree  of  the  offence.    For  example,  if  a 
man  took  5/.  too  much  interest  on  a  prin- 
cipal  sum  of  100,000/.,  the  penalty  would 
be  forfeiture  of  the  100,000/.,  and  three 
times  more,  in  all  400,000/.    But  if  a  niaa 
took  100/.  interest  too  much  on  lOOL  prin* 
cipal»    an  offence   in   degree    infinitelT 
greater,  the  penalty  would  be  only  4O0L 
His  intention  waa»  to  proportion  the  penal* 
ties  to  the  degree  of  the  oifiHice»  and  not 
so  excessive  that  ooascieatious  men  would 
not  sue  for  th^MOi    He  moved,  for  leave 
to  bring,  in  a  bill  *<  to  regulate  the  pe- 
nalties aad  forfeitures  incurred  under  the 
Usury  Laws." 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

Scotch  Poor  Bboulatiok  Bill.3 
Mr.  Kenntdy,  in  vmving  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  thia  bill» 
for  the  purpose  of  witb4i»friog  iti  und, 
he  owed  it  to  himself  to  give  a  btirf  eK- 
plianation.  In  withdrawing  the  bill»  he 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  underateod  that  he 
waf  to  be  prevented  by  any  clamour  that 
might  be  raised  from  prosecuting  his  ob^ 
ject ;  but,  on  a  subject  so  delicate  as  the 
PoorJaws,  when  a  feelii^  was  raised*  ae 
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aMUer  hem  mbtakcB,  he  wkhed  to  iflbrd 
fiiU  time  fee  ezamiaation  and  cerreetion 
•f  Ihe  error.  It  had  been  sopposed  by 
eeiii6«  tjiiat  his  object  vat  to  introduce 
the  poOT-catet  into  Soothund.  It  vas,  in 
laety  juat  the  ret eiae.  It  was  to  preyeat 
assesameets  from  spreading  further  than 
they  had  goooi  and  finaHy  to  abolish 
them*  Acoording  to  the  report  of  a  com* 
mitleo  in  1818»  out  of  700  parishes,  the 
Dumber  from  which  returns  were  obtainedt 
there  were  only  145  in  which  there  were 
aasessments.  Assetsments  were  either 
good  or  bad :  if  good«  they  should  be  ge»- 
neral ;  if  bad,  the^  should  be  abolished ; 
and  seeing  that  m  the  (greater  part  of 
Scotland  no  assessmeatsexisted,  be  wished 
to  abolish  them  in  the  remaining  parishesy 
and  to  produce  that  uniformity  of  system^ 
which  was  so  desirable.  It  was  asserted 
bysome,  that  assessments  were  necessary  in 
every  civilised  country*  His  answer  to  Uiis 
wasthefiuHhehad  stoted»  that»  inthegiwit* 
or  part  of  Scotland,  there  were  no  niseas 
ments.  The  vicioas  system  of  assessments 
had  produced  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences in  Scotland*  That  system  pre* 
vaued  to  a  grievous  extent  in  the  border 
counties.  The^assessmeots  were  regulated, 
not  by  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
piurishes  in  which  they  were  levied,  but  by 
accidental  dreumstances.  Thus,  in  Ber- 
wick there  was  a  very  large  assessment  in 
one  parish,  while  in  the  very  next  parish, 
perhaps,  there  was  no  assessment  at  all. 
An  experiment,  conducted  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  one  of  the  lowest  parishes  in  Glas* 
gowt  where  there  was  a  population  of 
nearly  10,000  persons,  had  been  attended 
with  the  best  efiects.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  assessments  to  the  amount  of 
1,400^  per  annum  had  been  completely 
eradicated,  and  the  poor  had  been  pisced 
on  a  much  better  footing.  If  the  measure 
which  he  (Mr.  K.)  had  proposed,  were 
adopted,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
have  the  e&ct  of  revivina  that  spirit  of 
indepeodenoet  which  hnd  once  existed 
among  the  poor  of  Scotland,  but  which 
had  beeo,  in  a  great  degree,  unfortutoaiely 
extiogiiiilied  by  the  system  of  assemment. 
Ue  was  coovinced  that  it  would  have  been 
a  boon  to  the  poor  of  Scotland  them- 
aeWts*  In  moving  that  llie  bill  be  read  a 
aecood  time  that  day  three  months,  he 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
tie  did  not  mean  finally  to  abandon  the 
subject,  but  that  it  was  his  intention  again 
tooaU-the  attention  of  the  Houae  to  it 
oirljr  ift  the  next  jesaioo* 


Lord  A,  Hamilion  said,  that  wkb  re* 
spect  to  the  measure  being  a  boon  to  the 
poor  of  Seotland,  he  could  only  observe^ 
that  the  poor  of  Scotland  themselves 
thought  it  a  great  grievaoec.  The  bill 
proposed  by  the  hon*  aaember  waa  con« 
sidered  by  all  who  had  paid  any  attlmticm 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  who  were 
in  tlie  habit  of  administering  to.  their 
wants,  to  be  most  objectionable  in  prini* 
ciple* 

The  Lord  Advoeaie  said,  that  the  pro* 
posed  measure  had  never  received  thd 
slightest  encouragement  from  any  publio 
body  in  Scotland  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
all  concurred  in  reprobating  it*  Ho 
strongly  recommended  the  boo.  member 
to  pause  before  he  again  brought  it  ibr^ 
ward. 

Mr*  JFl  Dundas  observed,  that  the 
poor  of  Scotland  might  be  left  wholly^ 
withoat  resouroe  if  the  system  of  assess* 
nsents  were  abolished. 

The  second  readmg  waa  pat  off  for 
three  months. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tkunda^,  May^. 

CoMMITMaWTa    AND    CONTICTIOHS.] 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  rose  to  bring  forward 
his  promised  motion  for  a  return  of  the 
Commitments  by  magistrates,  in  certaia 
districts,  together  with  the  names  of  th^ 
magistratea  by  whom  such  commitmenla 
were  made.  He  understood  that  objec- 
tions were  made  to  returning  the  namea 
of  the  magistrates,  unlem  in  specified  cases, 
where  it  could  be  shewn  they  were  nece^ 
sary.  To  this  he  answered,  that  theve 
was  an  opinion  abroad  that  a  certain  set 
of  gentlemen  in  the  magistracy  were  con* 
victing  magistrates«-that  was  to  sajr,  that 
any  culprits  brought  before  certain  n»> 
giatratea  stood  little  or  no  chance  of 
escaping  being  committed.  Mow,  he  firil, 
that  if  ue  commitment  were  a  ^iust  one, 
no  objection  could  be  urged  to  git ing  the 
name  of  the  magistrate,  and  if  unjust, 
then  the  name  of  the  asagistrate  became 
absolutely  necessary.  He  wished  to  ob« 
tain  correct  returns,  m  order  to  ascertain 
the  cauaes  of  the  disproportion  between 
the  commitments  ana  convictioas  in  the 
cit^  of  London,  and  in  the  county  itf 
Middlesex,  and  which  disproportion  was 
highly  to  the  credit  of  the  former*  The 
retuma  already  on  die  table  were  very  ia»> 
perftct ;  but  if  they  had  boon  mads  oi|i 
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aeeoTdtiig  to  his  orfgnial  intentioii,  he  ap- 
prehend^ they  woQld  have  borae  out  the 
etatement  be  formerly  made.    At  prMent» 
a  dottiparison  could  not  be  fairly  inttt* 
tuted.  «He  would  first  advert  to  what  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  the  documents  fur- 
Biriied.    One  magistrate  had  commiued 
152  prisooers,  and  of  that  number  bills 
were  found  only  against  66»  and  58  were 
convicted.  Another  magistrate  at  Union- 
hall  had  comofiitted  139  persons,  while 
billa  were  found  only  against  4B*  It  was  to 
be  observed,   that  •  the  different   police 
offices  varied  in  the  mode  of  making  those 
returns ;  indeed,  they,  were  upon  some 
points  so  contradictory,  that  further  infor- 
mation was  absolutely  necessary.   During 
the  inquiries  of  committees  on  prison  dis- 
cipline much  had  been  said  of  the  evil  of 
allowing  persons  not  hackoied  in  vice  to 
mix  for  months  together  with  the  most 
degraded  crimii\,als.    If  this  contamina-  j 
tion  amounted  to  only  half  what  was  | 
atated'in  tl^e  varioiu  reports,  it  was  a  sub- 
ject requiring  the  utmost  attention.    In 
this  point  of  view  it  became  of  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  with  precision  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  commitments  and 
the  convictions.  .  The  courtesy  of  the 
aecretary  for  the  home  department  had 
furnished  him  with  a  document  of  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  shewed  the  proportion  <  be- 
tween commitments  and  con?ictions  at 
two  periods,  viz.  for  *the  seven  years  be- 
fore 1816,  and  for  the  seven  years  before 

1828.    In  the  seven  vears  before  1816, 

there  were  committed  for  trial  86,000  men, 

and  11,000  women.    In  the  seven  years 

preceding  1828,  there  were  committed  for 
-trial    78,000   men   and    14,000  women. 

With  such  an  enormous  increase  of  of- 
fenders in  so  limited  a  time,  was  it  pos- 

Mble  to  pretend  that  the  community  was 

in  a  moral  healthy  state?  Looking  at  the 

comparative  number  of  convictions  in  the 

aaroe  period,   it  became   an    important 

matter  of  attention,  whether  some  other 

mode  could  not  be  invented  to  prevent 

persons,  proved  in  the  result  to  be  iono- 

.cent,  from  su&ring  the  moral  infection 

of  a  prison.      Of  the  47,000  men  and 

women  committed  in  the  seven  years  prior 

to  1816,  29,000  had  been  convicted  and 

18,000  acquitted,  being  in  the  proportion 

of  88  in  the  hundred  found  not  guilty.    In 

the  seven  years  preceding  18^,  Uie  total 

number   of    commitipenta   was  93,000, 

and  of  these  68,000  had  been  convicted, 

and  81,000  acquitted,  being  in  thepro- 

portion  of  S3  in  the  hundrisd.    In  Loi^doo 
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and  Middleaes  the  proportion  wu  nestfly 
the  same ;  the  committals  during  7  years 
before  1816  were  12,000,  the  conviiBtions 
7,400,  and  the  acquittals  4,700,   which 
was  in  the  ratio  of  about  ^9  per  ceac 
During  the  seven  yean  before  18S3,  the 
committals  were  18,000,  the  coovictiona 
11,000,  and  the  acquittals  7,00a    It  warn 
lamentable  to  find,  on  the  same  aothoritj, 
the  number  of  our  fellow  >  creatures  aeo- 
tenced  to  death  by  the  present  state  of 
our  penal  laws.    In  the  first  period   to 
which  he  had  alluded,  they  were  IVOlS,  of 
whom  twelve  In  the  hundred  were  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  in  the  last  period  1,216,  of 
whom  14  in  the  hundred  were, executed. 
This  brought  him  back  to  the  conaidera. 
tion  how  it  happened,  that  so  many  more 
of  the  prisoners  committed  by  one  ma^ 
gistrate  were  acquitted  than  by  another. 
Was  the  mode  of  condticting  business  dif- 
ferent at  different  police  offices  ?    He  had 
been  also   anxious,    when  -he  formerilj 
brought  this  question  before  the  House, 
to  learn  the  proportions  of  the^  persona 
committed,  convicted,  or  acquitted  by 
magistrates,  who  were  not  stipendiary,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  were  any  de- 
servinc  the  title  of  **  committing  magis- 
trates,  who,  without  due  attentt^n  to  the 
evidence,  allowed  their  feliow-eubjects  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  injurv  to  be  derived 
from  intercourse  in  a  gaol.    A  magiatrate, 
with  his  commission,  undertook  a  highly 
responsible  dutv ;  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive any  eood  reason  why  the  .magis- 
tracy should  be  desirous  of  concealment. 
As  to  the  numbers,  the^  Kad  been  ob« 
tained  already ;  but  he  wished  also  to  see 
on  the  table  the  names  of  the  committing 
magistrates.    He  had  been  informed,  that 
the  number  of  persons  conricted  in  Scot- 
land, compared  with  those  committed, 
exceeded  the  proportion  in  any  part  of 
England,  arising  probably  from  the  peco* 
liar  care  taken  in  the  ^camination  of 
witnesses.    How  ftr  the  method,  ponued 
in  Scotland,  ought  to  be  adopted  In  £ng« 
land,  was  another  question.    His  motion 
would  extend  to  ScoUand,  and  he  aaw  no 
reason  why  Ireland  should  be  exdodedt 
so  that  the  whole  might  be  seen  at  one 
view.    The  hon.  eenUeman  then  moved, 
*•  that  there  be  laid  before  this  Houae,  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  charged 
with  criminal  oflbnces,  who  were  com* 
nutted  to  the  different  gaols  in  Enghuid 
and  Wales  during  the  year  1SS8  or  18S8 ; 
distinguishing  those  by  summary  coinniip 
ments,  and  thoie  for  XfUii  at  the  a^tasi 
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and  9Hd0O§  heM  for  tlie  tarval  cottntm  i 
cilietf  lownti  and  libtttiet  tlierein ;  show- 
SDg  ibe  nanaa  of  Iha  mi^ttCrate  or  magit- 
tratea*  who  signed  tha  warraaU  of  con- 
mhtaly  and  dktingiiiihing  tba  number  of 
periont  so  oomnitted  by  sovmary  com- 
mitmants  bj  him  or  tbani  and  the  nam- 
ber  committed  for  trial,  who  were  con- 
▼iotedt  acquitted,  or  against  whom  no 
btUs  were  found,  or  who  were  not  prose- 
cuted." 

•  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he  had 
expected  to  have  h^ard  fram  the  hon. 
member  a  less  objectionable  motion  than 
that  with  which  he  had  concluded,  and 
the  returns  to  which  would  not,  in  point 
of  ftct,  assist  htm  in  his  ulterior  object. 
The  bom  member  had  said,  that  when 
tliese  returns,  with  the  names  of  the  com- 
nuttiegniaglstnites,  were  made,  some  in- 
diTiduals  would  be  found  who  were  un- 
aecetsarily  rigorous  in  their  commitments, 
and  who- were  designated  in  their  counties 
aa  **  committing  magistrates.*'  He  pro- 
tested'that  he  luid' never  beard  of  such  a 
dMnet  class  of  persons ;  but,  what  he 
prinapally  rose  to  show  was,  that  the 
vetwrnaoaUed  for-wauld  not  raise  the  in- 
ference which  the  hon.  member  suptKMed, 
and  would  therefore 'be  useless  for  his 
general  argument.  .For  instance,  there 
were  several  prisons  in  England  in  which 
comnutmientt  in  execution  were  only 
taken ;  and  the  hon.  menber  must  not 
confound  such  commitments  in  due  exe- 
cution of  legal  process  with  the  summary 
Mmmitments-in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  magisterial  duty.  Then,  again, 
the  disproportion  of  commitments  between 
one  magistrate  and  anotlier  would  not 
raise  Uie  inference  of  undue  rigour  in  the 
commilting  magistrate.  For  instance*  at 
'this  time  of  the  year,  whilst  members 
were*attending  their  duty  in  parliament, 
there  must  be  other  magistrates  in  the 
counties,  whose  returns  in  the  discharge 
4if  their  doty,  must  necessarily  be  larger 
than  those  not  so  actively  engased,  from 
local  removals,  without  .there  being  the 
alighleat  ground  for  supposing  from  the 
diMinction,  the  imdoe  exercise  of  power. 
Wbeft  the  hon.  gentleman  first  brought 
this  subject  forward,  he  had  said,  that 
there  was  an  immense  disproportion  be- 
tween ^  ooBsmitments  by  police  magis- 
trates and  by  magistratea  of  the  city  of 
London.  He(Mr.P.)had  then  thought, 
that  a  prima  fade  case  had  been  made  out 

S'Mt  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  and 
^y  were  the  more  rasponaibfei*  be- 


caime  the?  received  sdaries,  although  he 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  men  of  the 
behest  honour  and  respectability,  and 
that  their  conduct  would  bear  die  strictest 
examination.  Those  magistrates  who 
were  unpaid  and  acted  merely  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  utility,  were  of 
course  in  a  difierent  situation.  As  far  aa 
the  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  correct  the 
return  already  made,  he  (Mr.  P.)  was 
ready  to  concede  what  was  required. 
There  was  no  indisposition  in  the  home 
department  to  give  all  useful  information : 
but,  under  no  circumstances  could  he 
consent  to  include  the  names  of  indivi- 
dual magistrates.  He  asserted  distinctly 
that  it  was  a  criminatory  motion.  It  was 
criminatory,  because  it  went  to  shew  that 
magistrates  had  acted  on  vague  and  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  lion,  member 
had  talked  of  «  committing  magisttates.*^ 
He  f  Mr.  P.)  had  never  heard  of  any  in-  * 
diviauals  deserving  such  in  offensire  dis- 
tinction. Was  it  fair  to  brand  a  gentle- 
man as  a  *•  committbg  magistrate,^'  be- 
cause he  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  had  a  larger 
•umber  of  criminals  brought  before  him  } 
Besides,  if  the  returns  were  made  as  de* 
sired,  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  any 
fair  inference  from  the  intelligence  it  sup- 
plied. The  hon.  gentleman,  on  ihe  for« 
mer  occasion,  had  introduced  the  names 
of  three  magistrates,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Dyer,  and  Mr.  Swabey,  and  in  conse- 

Juence  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  sent  for  Mr. 
>yer,  and  had  asked  him  to  furnish  some 
cases  in  which  he  had  committed,  and  the 
grand  jury  had  afVerwards  thrown  out  the 
bill,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Dyer  proved 
that  the  disproportion  in  his  case  was  not 
greater  than  in  others,  and  he  pointed  out 
fifteen  or  sixteen  esses  in  which  grand 
juries  had  igaored  bills,  but  in  which  Mr. 
Dyer  would  have  grossly  misconducted 
himself  if  he  had  not  committed  the  party 
charged.  Sometimes  the  matter  had  been 
compromised :  perhaps  the  principal  wiu 
ness  was  a  near  relation,  and,  not  wishing 
to  disgrace  the  family,  upon  reflectim  did 
not  choose  to  persevere  in  theprosecatioo : 
sudden  wrong  had  made  htm  bring  the 
oftoder  before  a  magistrate,  but  m  hie 
oooler  oBoments  peibaps  he  had  repented. 
In  one  case,  though  the  charge  had  been 
clearly  made  out  before  the  magistrate, 
the  prosecutrix  went  before  the  grand 
jury  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  they, 
of  course,  threw  out  the  bill.  In  another 
case  of  a  criminal  assault  upon  a  girl  of 
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t0B  ymn'M,  Ih^  graild  jury  oblalnedki* 
IbrmaUon  whieh  did  not  come  before  Mr, 
Dyer,.  •heiriDg  thai  she  wm  not  worthy 
of  eredit ;  and  on  thi«  aecount  the  man 
aooased  wai  never  put  upon  hia  trinli  In 
aome  inatanoea,  pertiaa,  though  duly 
bound  in  recognizaucea  to  proaecutei  dA 
aot  appii^r  ;  and  as  they  were  p9or«  their 
aiuretiea  were  of  no  value*  and  could  aot 
be  estreated.  In  other  caaea,  miaunder- 
atandinga  occurred  aa  to  the  time  when 
witoeaaea  wf  e  to  appear*  and  in  othera, 
die  proaecudon  was  dropped  from  care* 
leasneaat  mdifference»  or  iuleneaa.  While 
theae  ciroumataacea  viodicated  the  grand 
jury  from  any  cbar^  of  negleoti  they  at 
iheaafne.tiroeahewed  that  theia  waa  no 
ground  for  inculpating  the  committing 
Biagiatcate*  Unleaa,  tlMrefore»  the  return 
coiSd  he  accompanied  with  a  det^  of  all 
that  appeared  at  the  police-office,  it  would 
be  of  no  use,  aa  it  could  lead  to  no  juat 
conclusion.  For  theae  reaaons,  he  ahould 
negative  the  motiom 

Mh  Denman  aaid«  he  concurred  in 
aaany  of  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  respecting 
Ibe  obacurity  in  which  the  laigerqueatiott 
would  atill  remain,  after  the  teturna,  aa 
sow  called  for,  were  produced;  but,  it 
would  be  eaay  to  make  the  diatinctioo  re^ 
quired  in  tlie  returna,  so  as  to  show  the 
commitments  in  executioni  and  alao  thoae 
by  summary  process.  He  could  not, 
however,  concur  with  the.  right  hon.  gen- 
tieman  in  throwing  round  the  magistracy 
generally,  that  species  of  exemption  from 
mquiry  which  he  had  talked  of.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  wlien  parliament 
were  every  year  intrusting  such  extended 
powers  lo  the  magistracy,  tliey  were  bound 
to  investigate  with  a  jealous  eye  their  ad- 
ministration i  and  the  more  so  on  account 
of  the  liability  to  abuse  in  the  exercise  of 
all  human  power.  He  rather  wished  to 
see  the  public  eye  jealoualy  fixed  upon 
the  conduct  of  magistrates,  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  acta  the 
whoieaome  control  of  public  opinion ;  and 
be  could  not  lUi^uiae  from  himself^  tliat 
however  meritorious  as  a  body^  there 
were  many  individhal  taaes  in  the  magia* 
tracyg  which  required  reviaion  and  oor- 
nsciion.  It  waa  singular  that,  the  moment 
the  slightest  attempt*  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment  to  control  or  investigate  the  author- 
itpr  of  the  magistrates,  it  was  met  by  the 
higheat  panegyrics  upon  their  general  ho- 
nour and  utility.    Thia  reminded  him  of 

Iba  t^wA  •/  a  j«dgt  onMiit  .the  Old 
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BaBeyt  who,  vheM.he  kAwA  ehanctetia 
given  by  witoeaaea  to  notarioua  thie^feoy 
exclaimed,  **  I  wonder  what  baa  become 
of  the  f  oguea,  for  every  man  ia  boiieei 
aow«a-days»"  Unquestionably  die  oaere 
circumstance  of  throwing  out  tbe  VU 
afforded  na  ground  of  charge  ^gainat  the 
committing  oagiatrate ;  but,  it  wm  a  smM 
appalling  fact,  that  for  the  aeven  jemn 
before  1816.tbe  commitmenta  were  enlj 
47,000,  and  that  for  the  seven  years  pre* 
ceding  182S  they  bad  increased  to  93,000. 
They  might  have  been  augmented,  m 
some  degree*  by  the  greater  rmdineaa 
with  which  courts  granted  their  expeeaea 
to  parties  prosecuting ;  but,  at  all  eveotSi 
it  waa  a  very  proper  aubject  for  inquiry. 

Sir  £.  KnaiMmll  aaid,  there  waa  no 
daaa  of  peraona  who  had  perfermed  Boene 
aervicea  to  the  oountry  than  tbe  magia* 
tracy.  Unlesa  a  atrong  case  ahould  &nat 
be  made  euti  be  oi^ild  never  give  hia 
aasent  to  a  motion  of  this  nature.  Tber« 
waa  a  auffident  jealousy  amoegat  the  mat* 
gistrates  tbaaoselvea,  which  made  theaa 
watch  the  proceedings  of  each  othef ;  and 
in  thia  circumstance  he  aaw  the  beat  ae- 
curity  for  the  proper  diacharge  of  thmr 
functiena. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  thought  the  motion 
would  be  ineffectual,  unless  tbe  coaamit* 
medts  were  returned  with  a  apeoificatioe 
of  tbe  circumstances  of  each  case ;  but  ne 
man  would  undertake  the  arduoua  dutiea 
of  a  magistrate  if  his  character  were  to  be 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  suspicion. 

Mr.  Curtoen  aaid,  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  intention  of  casting  an  imputatioe 
on  the  masiatratea,  he  should  not  give 
the  motion  oiu  aaaent. 

Lord  Sianl^  aaid,  he  ahould  like  te 
know  who  were  the  iodividualp  who  were 
designated  **  committing  magistrates.'* 
He  thought  it  un&ir  to  throw  out  a  ge- 
neral aspersion  of  tliis  nature. 

Mr.  Lockkari  thought  that  the  motioe 
should  not  be  entertained,  untesa  good 
reason  were  first  shown. 

Mr.  Peelsaddf  that  if  the  ben.  member 
would  paint  out  any  one  instance  in  which 
there  bad  been  an  improper  oopHDtttali  be 
would  give  him  an^  explanation  est  the 
subject  which  he  might  requiieb 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  all  lie  wanted  waa 
sufficient  data  on  which  te  foras  a  just 
coaclusioQ.  A  very  unfair  coeatructioa 
had  been  put  upon  what  he  bad  aaid  re- 
specting comttdtting  magisttales.  He  did 
not  mean  by  that  expression  thoae  who. 
committed  the.  giealeai  mMibef  of  pi^ 
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jOMffip  btii  Ihose  who  were  u  the  hebk 
^rfcooMnittiog  withoul  tuiicieiic  evidence. 
He  ho^ed  the  right  hon.  secretary  would 
lumith  the  House  with  the  Decenary  in- 
fortsatioii ;  and,  in  thit  hope»  he  should 
withdrew  his  motsoe. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  he  felt  il  doe  to  the  ina- 
gistrateSf  oot  to  allow  the  motion  to  be 
withdrawn.    It  must  be  negatiTed. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  8.  Noes  61. 

Mr.  Hume  said^  there  was  such  an  esprit 
de  corps  in  the  country  gentlemen^  that  he 
jiever  iinew  an  instance  of  inquiry  being 
oaUed  for  into  the  conduct  of  raagutrates, 
that  they  were  not  iamediately  up  in 
iwms  to  stifle  all  intststigation.  It  had 
certainly  been  hu  understanding  when  he 
aubositted  to  withdraw  his  motioOy  that 
tlie  right  hon,  geatleoMn  would  give  him 
the  information  corrected  aecording  to  his 
•wu  scafeeaent.  He  would  now  move  for 
retttms  of  the  number  of  persons  charged 
with  criminal  o&nces  in  Ireland,  and 
committed  in  the  years  18S2  and  182S, 
excepting  such  as  were  committed  under 
Ihe  Insurrection  act. 

Mr.  Ped  denied  that  he  had  entered 
into  any  agreement  with  the  boo.  member 
•a  to  any  course  which  he  should  pursue 
ie  the  event  of  the  former  motion  being 
withdrawn* 

Mr.  F.  Pdmer  could  not  see  that  the 
BsotioD  cait  any  stigma  on  the  magistrates. 
If  there  were  any  who  did  not  do  their 
duty,  inquiry  was  desirable,  to  show  who 
tliey  were. 

Mr.  Denwum  did  think  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  not  been  quite  fairly  treated. 
There  appeared  a  considerable  degree  of 
aoreoess  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates; 
but  this  stolen  march  wmild  not  tend  to 
raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  cooatry. 
It  was  said,  that  no  case  had  been  msde 
out.  Certainly,  no  case  was  made  out, 
because  no  case  was  intended  to  be  made 
out.  There  could  be  no  case  of  general 
oppneesion  i^dost  a  most  numerous  body. 
The  proposition  of  his  boo.  friend  was, 
that  a  constant  and  regular  return  should 
be  laid  before  the  House ;  because  the 
eleet  of  such  a  return  would  be  to  create 
a  powerfid  control  on  the  actions  of  public 
men.  Would  it  be  denied,  that  such  a 
ceatrol  vras  neoeasary  ?  Was  it  calumny 
te  argue  that  magistrates  were  accessible 
to  the  common  frailties  of  human  nature  ? 

Mt.  Twaiu  observed,  that  as  there  was 
BO  charge  agsmst  the  magiitracy,  there 
^  BO  necessity  for  the  retumsi  to  grant 
which  implied  an  accwation. 


Mr.  T*  WUion  thought  that  no  case 
had  been  made  out  for  inquiry,  and  that 
when  motions  of  this  kind  were  made 
grouodlessly,  the  result  rouit  be  iojurioua. 
In  defence  of  maaistrates  who  were  not 
members  of  thet  House,  he  should  oppose 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  was  at  a  loss  to  nndeiw 
stand  on  what  grounds  the  returns  were 
refused.  Was  it  not  material  foe  that 
House  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  pro» 
portion  between  tlie  number  of  eommith 
ments  and  coavictioos}  Much  had  been 
said  in  praise  of  the  unpaid  magistracy ; 
but  he  roust  say  lie  did- not  think  so  highly 
of  ihem.  He  would  prefer  a  stipendiary 
magistracy,  who  would  not  think  It  abtMre 
them  to  render  an  account  of  their-  cooh 
duct,  to  those  unpaid  magistrates  who 
exhibited,  on  all  occasions,  such,  a  noli^ 
me<>tangere  disposition. 

Mr.  Mtmek  said^  thai  this  information 
was  necessary,  if  it  were  merely  with  a 
view  to  statistical  informaiion*  It  was 
desirable  that  the  House  dionld  know  the 
amount  of  critaei  and  whether  it  was  oa 
the  increase  or  not.  The  number  of 
summary  convictions,  too,  was  important; 
for  as  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  a 
supersession  of  the  commonrle  w,  it  was  es»> 
sential  to  observe  its  operation. 

The  House  divided ;  Ayes  34.  Noes  71-. 

Another  division  took  place  on  a  motion 
for  similar  returns  as  regarded  Scodand^ 
when  the  numbers  were,  Ayes  9 :  Noes 
75. 

Mode  of  covdoctikg  the  PaivATs 
Business  of  the  House  in  Comiiit* 
TEES  ABOVE  STAIRS.]  Mn  Hwme  roscv 
in  pursuance  of  notice,  to  move  a 
standing  order,  that  no  member  having 
an  interest  in  a  Private  Bill  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  the  commiitee  on 
that  Bill.  He  had  been  strongly  im« 
pressed  with  the  impropriety  of  the  exists 
mg  practice,  not  merely  during  the  pre* 
sent  session,  but  for  many  sessions.  It 
had  gone  on  from  worse  to  worse,  until,  at 
lengm,  it  had  arrived  to  an  extent  of  io» 
justice  and  evil  which  couM  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  The  House  were  bound  to  in^ 
terfere  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  pnv* 
ties  before  them,  and  to  render  their  pro* 
ceedinga  respeeted.  The.  bnsiaem  in 
oemmittees  above  staim  waa  no  longer  a 
(]oestion  of  joatieo  between  the  parties; 
it  was  one  merely  of  canvas  and  influencew 
It  was  very  common,  even  in  the  Hoose 
Itaeifi  ta  aee  wmskmn  renai»oui  ef  it 
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until  the  divUion,  and  then  come  into 
Yote.  But  that  was  nothin|[  compared 
with  what  took  place  in  committees  above 
ataira.  No  individual  who  bad  not  attend- 
ed thestf  oommitteesy  could  possibly  jud^e 
of  the  proceedings  which  occurred  m 
them.  As  he  was  not  a  frequent  attendant, 
ir  was  only  lately  that  be  had  become 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Many  of 
the  member^  of  committees  on  private 
bills  were  in  the  habit  of  daily  receiving 
letters  and  applications  from  the  solicitors 
and  other  parties  concerned.  Such  com- 
munioations  ought  to  be  treated  with  the 
indignation  with  which  a  judge  on  the 
Bench  would  treat  similar  documents.  A 
recent  fnitabce  had  occurred  of  the  pro- 
per indlghation  df  a  judge  on  such  a  sub- 
ject; and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  he  was 
warranted  4n. drawing  the  conclusion  that 
the  similar  practice  with  respect  to  private 
bills  ou^ht  to  be  put  an  end  to.  The 
usage  was,  for  every  member  of  a  private 
committee  to  recehre  a  letter,  requesting 
him  to  come  down,  not  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence before  the  committee,  but  at  three 
o^clodc,  when  the  division  was  expected; 
and  this  was  asked  as  a  personal  favour. 
At  other  times  members  were  entreated 
to  speak  to  their  friends  on  the  subject  of 

Ete  bills.  These  were  not  rare,  but 
ent  practices.  Now,  if  they  were 
to  consider  theoMelvea  in  the  situa- 
tion of  judges,  he  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  the  members  of  committees  on 
private  bills,  although  not  bound  by 
law,  as  was  the  case  with  the  members  of 
committees  on  contested  elections,  con- 
stantly to  attend,  ought  not  to  conform 
to  that  which  was  the  spirit  under  which 
they  were  appointed,  and  attend  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  hear  the  evidence  addu- 
ced by  the  various  parties.*  If  not  as 
judges,  the  members  of  a  committee  on 
a  private  bill  should  at  lesst  consider 
themselves  as  jurors,  and  should  take 
care  that  they  were  not  liable  to  be  chal- 
lenged. It  was  by  no  means  wonderful 
that  the  character  of  the  committees  of 
that  House  had  been  so  completely  lost, 
when  it  was  stated,  as  he  had  himself 
heard,  that  a  solicitor  had  be^n  known  to 
dedafet  that  with  names  or  money  he 
could  carry  or  defeat  any  private  bill.  He 
did  not  say  that  such  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  every  private  committee;  but 
itlwas  the  case  with  respect  to  so  many, 
that  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  regarded  pritate  bHIs,  was  com- 
plete)^ lost  T  so  much  S09  that  few  iodi* 


viduals  would  yenture  to  intrddtibe  or  to 
oppose  a  private  bill,  unless  he  had  abuo'* 
dance  both  of  money  and  of  frienda.  Tbis 
Vas  an  abuse  which  no  man  could  defend. 
He  had  formed  an  opinion  himself  of  the 
manner  in  which  committeea  above  aCaias 
might  be  reformied;  and  he  had  ho  doubt 
that  his  plan,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
be  successfuL    But  he  thought  that  such 
a  plan  would  much  better  orjgtnate  in  a 
committee  than  in  an  individual.    There 
was  one  crying  evil,  however,  which  migh't 
be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  House,  without 
precluding  them  from  appointing  a  com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  mi  other 
parti  of  the  subject.    In  that  comtnitteet 
a  reform  might  very  probably  be  com- 
menced of  the  whole  system  respecting 
private  bills,  the  fees  to  clerks,  Ac.  &c. 
None  of  the  abuses  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, existed  by  the  sanction  of  tha 
House.    He  could  prove  to  the  House, 
that  not  one  of  the  many  abosea  that  ex- 
isted in  the  system  of  these  committeea 
upon  private  bills,  existed  by  the  sanction 
of  the  House  itself;  and  be  had  alwaya 
understood,  that  when  a  committee  up 
stairs  was  vested  with  the  power  of  caln 
ing  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  it 
was  vested  with  the  same  rights,  and  was 
to  be  regulated  by  the  same  rules  and 
principles,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
was  vested  with  and  regulated  by.    la 
their  committees,  therefore,  be  coeceived 
that  no  practice  ought  to  obtain,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  own 
proceedings.     But  he  would  cite  a  few 
cases  to  shew  that,  on  the  contrary,  gteot 
abuses  of  those  rules  and  prindpiea  were 
tolerated  above  stairs.    In  saying  this,  he 
meant  to  impute  no  blame  to  anv  one. 
To  the  system,  and  the  system  only,  and 
not  to  any  particular  individuals,  waa  tha 
evil  to  be  ascribed.    If  hon.  gendemeo 
would  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
Hatsell's  Precedents,  they    would   find 
that  the  observations  he  had  just  made 
were  there  offered  twenty  years  ago,  in 
the  most  forcible  manner,  sind  tha  neoe^ 
sity  of  correcting  the  abuaca  in  qaestion 
uisisted  updo.    His  priaoipal  tbjeet  in 
quoting  this  authority  was,  to  show  that 
tfiera  were'noBMrous  preoadeots  in  whicb 
the  principle  hid  been  eoibrced  bjr  pttlia- 
ment— that-  no  person  interested  in  the 
fate  of  any  private  bill  shouM  ^ote  in  the 
committee  upon  it.  On  the  12th  of  June, 
1604<,  a  Mr.  Seymour  was  requested  to 
withdraw  from  die  House,  pending  the 
debate  on  a  certain  bfll,  such  request 
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_  found  to  be,  under  the  circumstan- 
ceiy  ^agreeable  with  former    order   and 
ptecedtnt  in  like  cases.    The  hon.  gen- 
tleman proceeded  to  notice  very  briefly 
|i  ▼ariety   of  cases  appearing  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  House ;  which  cases,  he 
contended,  went  to  prove,  that  the  House 
itaelf  bad  always  refused  to  allow  roem- 
lers  interested  in  such  bills  to  be  present 
•At  their  discussion :  still  less  had  it  permit* 
ted  them  to  vote  on  such  occasions.    Now 
tbis  rule  was  constantly  violated  in  com- 
anitteet ;  who,  nevertheless,  it  was  quite 
evident,  were  bound  to  observe  and  follow 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House.     Be- 
A>re  he  concluded,  he  would  just  mention, 
aa  a  strong  exempli  Beat  ion  of  the   evil 
.which  he  complained  of,  that  of  a  com- 
mittee upon  a  recent  private  bill  for  in- 
corporating a  company  in  the  nature  of  a 
Joint-stock  company,   16  individuals,   of 
course  members  of  parliament,  occasion- 
ally met,  and  discussed,  and  voted,  and 
.aat  in  judgment  upon  that  very  measure, 
and  absisted  in  the   examination   of  the 
witnesses,  they  themselves  being  share- 
holders of  such  company,  in  various  sums, 
from  30,000/.  and  20,000/.  down  to  500/. 
'The  fact  was,  that  every  projector  of  a 
.new  company,  for    which  a  legislative 
aaoction  was  necessary,  thought  it  abso- 
Jutely  necessary  to  have  among  his  sub- 
scribers a  certain  number  of  members  of 
parliament;  without  whose  aid  he  could 
entertain  little  or  no  hope  of  getting  his 
bill  passed.  He  contended,  that  the  rule  to 
be  applied  to  committees  of  the  House  of 
Conamons  should  be^if  not  more  strict, 
at  least  as  strict  as  that  which  applied  to 
juriea— namely,  that  no  man  should  be  a 
judge  in  hb  own  case.     1  he  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  be  asked  no  more  of  the  House 
than  that  they  would  put  an  end  to  such  a 
crying  evil ;  and  he  would  therefore  con- 
clude by  moving,  '*  That  it  be  a  standing 
order  of  this  House,  that  no  member  shall 
vote  in  any  committee  above  stairs  on  an^ 
queslion  where  his  pecuniary  interest  is 
directly  concerned,  as  in  bills  for  estab- 
lishing Dock  Coinpanies,  Canal  Compa- 
nies, Joint-stock  Companies,  of  which  he 
shall  be  a  member»  or  for  ioclosures  of 
-Gommoosy  mAklog  of  roads,  when  the  mea- 
.  sure  Is  expected  to  confer  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, or  to.  dimmish  pecuniary  loss  to 
bim ;  .and  that  the  practice  in  committees 
••bove  stairs  be   regulated  on   the  same 
principle,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
^Icdaiona  of  this  House  have  been  rego-  | 
.Jated,  when  oiembers  have  bad  a  direct « 
VOL.  XL  I 


pecuniary  interest  in  any  bill  before  the 
House." 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  if  he 
entertained  any  doubt  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  adopting  the  hon.  gentleman's 
recommendation  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  committees  up  stairs,  it  was 
not  upon  the  soundoess  of  the  principle 
on  which  that  recommendation  was  found- 
ed, for  every  body  must  concur  with  him 
in  admitting  that  to  the  hon.  gentleman  ; 
but  he  douDted  very  much  whether  a  new 
standing  order  would  at  all  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of,  and  whether  tlie  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  rather  leave 
the  House  in  a  worse  situation,  than  es- 
tablish it  in  a  better,  as  to  those  com- 
mittees. The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
appealed  to  the  chair  in  order  to  know, 
whether  the  rules  of  the  House  itself  go- 
verned the  proceedings  of  committees  ? 

The  Speaker  sMp  he  held  it  to  be  quite 
clear,  that  all  the  rules  by  which  that 
House  regulated  its  own  conduct  con- 
tinued in  nill  operation  in  every  committee 
that  sat  above  stairs.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  opened  this  case  had,  in  his 
judgment,  very  distinctly  stated  this  as 
the  ground  of  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Canning  resumed.  He  said,  he  had 
alwavs  underbtood,  that,  the  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding on  committees,  must  depena,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  case.    The  rule  might 
exclude,  he  thought,  in  many  cases  where 
it  could  be  shewn  that  the  interests  of 
members  on  a  committee  were  concerned 
in  the  bill  under  their  consideration ;  but 
the    question — the    difficult     question — 
would  always  remain,  as  to  wiio  should 
be  admissible  members,  and  who  should 
not  ?    Now,  he  took  it,  that  no  order  of 
the  House  could  solve  that  difficulty;  but 
that  the  matter  out  of  which  the  abuse 
arose — and  an  abuse  it  certainly  was,  in 
the  case  put  by  the  hon.  gentleman— mutt . 
be  lefk  generally  to  the  honour  and  the 
feeling  of  members.    So  in  questions  of 
contested  elections;  be  apprehended,  that 
however  members,  almost  all  of  them, 
might  be  Imagined. to  be   influenced  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  it  was  always  to  be 
supposed,  that  such  questions  would  be 
decided  upon  principles  of  hoQour  and 
justice.    There  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty 
m  supporting  the  mere  tbeoretic  principle, 
which  was  ao  properly  contended  for ;  but 
a  va^  deal  of  difficulty  in  enforcing  its 
application.    The  principle)  as  he   had 
SN 
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before  observed,  no  one  could  doubf.    If 
tbe  hon.  gentleman  could  se^  any  prospect 
of  practically  enforcing  it,  he  woald  not 
object  to  the  resolution :  but,  as  it  stood 
at  present,  it  certainly  did  infer,  that,  up 
'to  this  period,  such  had  not  been  the 
principle  that  the  House  had  laid  down, 
or  that  if  it  had  so  laid  it  down,  the  prin- 
ciple bad  not  been  observed.     The  hon. 
gentleman,  indeed,  had  said,  that  upon 
such  a  principle  that  House  had  formerly 
acted ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  so  in 
cases  only  where  individuals  had  had  the 
courage  to  stand  forward  and  challenge 
the  vote  of  that  particular  individual  who 
was  an  interestea  party.    And  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  with  regard  to  the  bill 
of  which  the  House  had  heard  such  a 
curious  account,  that  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man possessed  so  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  particular  interests  of  members  in 
Jt,  and  had  thought  proper  to  challenge 
'  their  votes,  the  question  of  such  challenge 
mast  have  been  decided  up  stairs,  upon 
'  the  same  principles  and  in  tbe  same  way 
as  if  the  question  had  arisen  in  that  House. 
'It  did  not  appear  to  him,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman's  motion  would  be  at  all  effec- 
tual or  conclusive,  or  in  any  degree  help 
.to  cure  the  evil  of  which,  with  so  much 
justice,  he  had  complained.    Until  a  new 
'system  could  be  devised,  calculated  effec- 
tively to  remedy  the  abuse  that  had  been 
alluded  to,  he  should  feel  justified    in 
meeting  this  sort  of  proposition  by  moving 
.'  the  previous  question ;  thereby  not  at  all 
intending  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  esta- 
blishing the  principle  for  wnidi  the  boo. 
gentleman  contended. 

Sir  W.  De  Crespigny  deprecated  the 
system  upon  which  committees  above 
.  stairs  were  conducted,  both  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  members  on  them  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  canvassed,  and  in 
which  the  committees  were  got  up :  and 
particularly  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
wandering  members  were  brought  in  and 
.  frequently  voted,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  anterior  proceedings  of  a  committee, 
and  without  the  benefit  of  that  knowledge 
of  the  business  before  it,  which  the  re- 
gular members  of  such  committee  must 
necessarily  possess. 

Mr.  S.  WorUey  concurred  in  thinking, 
that  the  Hoate  would  be  rather  Jliminish- 
ing  tbe  ground  upon  which  it  stood  in  re* 
gard  to  its  committees  of  ibis  nature,. than 
gaining  any  better  station,  if  it  acceded 
Iq  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
A  popular  feeling  prendledy  that  some  al- 


teration ought  to  take  pUce  fn  thefbr- 
mation  of  these  committees ;  but  he  could 
hot  exactly  agree  with  the  hon.  mover  in 
thinking  the  subject  a  proper  one  for  the 
discussion  of  such  a  committee  as  be  wish- 
ed to  refer  it  to.  He  fully  concurred  with 
the  hon.  baronet  in  condemning  the  prac- 
tice of  members  coming  into  a  committee 
at  a  late  hour,  and  voting  on  a  question 
on  which  they  had'  not  heard  a  worcf  of 
the  arguments  or  evidence.  The  object 
the  House  should  have  in  view  was,  to 
impress  on  members,  that  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  attend  committees,  they  should 
think  themselves  bound  not  to  vote. 

Mr.  Grenfdl  would  beg  to  suggest  to 
his  hon.  friend,  after  all  that  had  been 
said,  to  withdraw  his  motion.    But,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  suggested  this,  he  would 
say,  that  the  House  and  the  country  were 
indebted  to  his  hon.  friend  for  having 
brought  it  forward.    From  bis  own  know- 
ledge of  the  practice  of  one  committee^ 
at  which  he  had  attended  for  a  consider- 
able time,  he  would  assert,  that  the  mode 
of  proceeding  was  not  only  a  perversion, 
but  a  complete  denial  of  justice.    It  was 
quite  hopeless,  in  many  cases,  to  expect 
to  carry  anything   against   the  views  of 
particular  parties.    With  the  knowledge 
which  the  House  now  possessed  on  this 
subject,  he  did  hope  that  some  remedy 
would  be  speedily  apf^ied;   and  if  the 
forms  of  tlie  House,^  after  the  previous 
question  having  been  moved,  would  allow 
his  hon.  friend  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
he  hoped  he  would  do  so,  and  move  that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  evil,  with  the  view  of  applying 
some  remedy.    Some  sucii  course  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  rescue  the  House  of 
Commons  from  tne  disgrace  which  would 
otherwise  attach  to  them,  from  the  mode 
in  which  business  was  conducted  in  some 
of  their    committees    up  stairs.      From 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  practice  in  some 
committees,  he  would  say — Let  a  private 
bill  be  brought  in  on  the  first  day  of  a 
session,  and  let  that  session  be  the  longest 
known  in  the  history  of  parliament,  and 
he  would  undertake   (provided*  he  got 
money  enough)  to  prevent  that  bill  from 
passing,  by  the  delays  which  he  Could, 
according  to  the  present  practice,  occa« 
sioQ  in  its  progress.    He  had  known  an 
instance,  in  a  cotmnittee,  of  a  counsel 
speaking  hit  fiYB  hours  and  a  half  on  one 
point,   and  another  speaking  two  boors 
and  a  half  on  the  same  point ;  and  let  the 
House  understand,- that  thil  tnode  of  pto^ 
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ceeding  vould  occupy  a  commiltee  for 
two  days  of  their  littiog ;  for  committees 
•eldom  met  before  half*pa«t  12,  and  were 
at  ^0  eod  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  chair  in  the  House. 
But  this  length  of  speaking  was  not  con- 
6ned  to  the  object  before  the  committee. 
It  had  often  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
if  the  cponse)  were  to  take  a  page  out  of 
Hfame*s  history  and  discuss  its  merits.  But 
it  was  of  no  use  to  interrupt  counsel  on 
such  occasions,  lor  the  interruption  and 
the  arguments  to  which  it  would  giva  rise, 
would  occupy  a  still  greater  portion  of 
time  than  if  he  were  allowed  to  proceed. 
He  could  not,  while  he  was  upon  this 
aubject,  avoid  ad?ertiog  to  the  practice 
of  canvassing  members  out  of  doors  for 
their  support  to  particular  measures  be- 
fore private  committees*  This  was  carried 
to  ao  extent  scarcely  credible:  but  it 
was  not  a  modern  evil.  And  here  he  was 
reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Mr. 
Burke,  who,  being  warmly  urged  by  a 
lady  of  high  rank  to  give  his  support  to  a 
particular  measure  then  before  a  private 
committee,  replied,  **l  am  extremely 
sorry  I  cannot  oblige  your  ladyship,  but 
I  have  already  promised  my  injustice  to 
|be  opposite  party." 

Mr.  Eliice  also  wished  the  motion  to 
^  withdrawn,  and  that  hia  hon.  friend 
should  give  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject  lor  next  session^ 

Sir  M.  IV.  Ridley  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  more  strict  attention  to  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  prU 
vate  bills,  would  be  tlie  best  remedy  which 
cooid  be  applied  to  ao  evil,  the  existence 
of  which  was  not  denied.  When  there 
were  aometimes  forty  committees  on  pri-' 
vat»  bills  sitting  on  the  same  day,  bow 
could  proper  attention  be  paid  to  them 

all? 

Lord  Stanley  thought  that  a  great  deal 

of  inconvenience  waa  created  by  tbe  in- 
attention of  members  who  were  nominated 
on  private  committees.  He  had  recently 
witnesMd  the  inconvenience  produced  by 
the  non-attendance  of  members  on  private 
oommiltees. 

Mr,  B»  fVUbraham  recommended  the 
hon.  member  to  irithdraw  his  motion,  and 
to  move  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  evil  complained  of.  He  would 
not,  however,  wiso  that  such  committee 
abould  be  delayed  till  next  session. 

Mis.  S^arldU  said,  that  if  the  House 
uMide.  tlie  regtdation,  that  no  member  iq 
•  pri.v^.  CiPBimittee  sliould  vote  upon  f 


question  at  the  discusatoo  of  which  he  wax 
not  present,  (which  he  himself  did  not 
object  to),  the  public,  seeing  the  impor* 
tance  thus  attached  to  private  bills,  would^ 
pray,  that  no  member  who  had  not  been 
present  at  its  discussion  shpuld  be  allowed, 
to  vote  upon  any  public  measure ;  which» 
perhaps,  thougn  a  very  reasonable  re-« 
x|uest,  might  be  found  inconvenient  ia 
some  cases. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  after  what  he  had 
heard,  he  had  no  objection  to  withdraw 
his  motion ;  and  in  lieu  of  it,-  to  submit  a 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  tbe 
subject, 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  would  withdraw 
his  amendment,  in  order  to  give  the  boa* 
member  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
his  motion;  but  |ie  would  recommena 
him  to  attend  to  give  a  notice  of  mption 
for  next  session,  rather  than  the  present, 
as  the  comnuttee  would  then  have  suffi- 
cient time  for  going  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  motion  waa  then  withdrawn.  After 
which,  Mr.  Hume  moved,  <<  That  a  se- 
lect committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
whether  the  present  mode  of  conducting 
the  Private  Business  of  this  House,  in 
Committees  above  stain,  requires  any  and 
what  regulations  and  alterations;  and 
that  they  do  report  their  observations  and 
opinion  thereon  to  the  House."  Tbe  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to^  and  a  committee  ap« 
pointed. 

Irish  Clkbqy  Risidsncx  Bill.]  The 
report  of  this  bill  being  brought  up»  Sir 
J.  Newport  moved  a  clause,  providing^ 
that  an  incumbent  should  vacate  bis  be« 
ne6ce  in  case  of  accepting  Ecclesiastical 
Preferment  to  the  amount  of  40tf.  per 
annum. 

Mr.  GouUtum  strongly  opposed  the 
clause,  which  could  not,  ne  said,  l>e  tacked 
on  thus  slightly  to  a  clergv-residence  bill^ 
but  ought,  if  adopted  at  all,  to  be  made  a 
specific  std)ject  fi  leffislation. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  be  must  object  to 
the  clause.  Though  he  was  strenuously 
opposed  to  any  interfeiQence  with  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  churchy  he  did  not  carry  thal^ 
opposition  to  the  extent  of  denying  that 
there  might  be  a  beDe6cial  modification 
with  respect  to  pluralities.  Should  hia 
riffht  hon.  friend  introduce  any  measure 
of  that  nature*  he  should  be  most  hi^ipgr. 
to  give  it  bis  support,  so  fiir  m  a  sei|se  of 
public  duty  would  permit.  But  hia  right 
nod.  friebd  must  be  awarei  that  hia  clause 
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not  only  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  specific  enactmentt  but  that  it  must 
also  be  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  and 
effective  machinery  to  put  it  into  action ; 
for,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the 
}aw,  it  would,  if  brought  in  by  itself,  pro- 
duce the  strangest  confusion  in  the  pro- 
perty of  church  livings.  What,  for  in- 
stance,  would  be  likely  to  happen  to  the 
patron. of  a  living  who  should  present  one 
of  these  clergymen  already  possessed  of 
another  living  of  the  v^ue  of  400/.  i  If 
he  did  not  know  it  beforehand,  the  pre^ 
sentation  would  be  void,  and  the  right 
would  lapse  to  the  next  in  succession  to 
tlie  freehold  property  which  he  had  in  pre- 
senting. The  law,  as  it  would  then  stand, 
would  leave  him  without  remedv  against 
this  evil.  If,  on  the  other  hdnd,  be  did 
know  of  the  other  living,  and  still  persisted 
in  presenting,  he  would  be  troubled  with 
A  quare  impedit,  and  all  the  other  vexa- 
tions which  could  be  brought  against  him 
at  the  instigation  of  some  one  who  would 
most  certainly  start  up  to  claim  the  exer- 
cise of  the  patronage  by  lapse; 

The  House  divided :  For  the  clause  38. 
Against  it  75. 

Warehoused  Wheat  Bill.]|  The 
bill  being  committed, 

Mr.  EHice  moved  a  clause  to  exempt 
Canada  wheat  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill.  It  would  be  recollected,  that  the 
corn  to  which  this  clause  referred  was 
imported  about  the  year  1821,  and  would 
have  found  its  way  immediately  into  the 
market,  but  from  the  passing  of  the  last 
corn  bill^  -wliich  altered  the  averages  so 
as  to  exclude  this  particular  class  of  grain, 
and  which  bill  passed  just  at  the  time  that 
the  corn  arrived  here  from'  Canada.  In 
fairness  it  was  entitled  to  enter  the  market, 
because  it  had  been  shipped  at  Canada 
upon  the  faith  of  tbe  old  scale  of  averages. 
The  whole  quantity  was  not  considerable, 
being  only  50,000  quarters,  one  part  of 
whidh  was  warehoused  at  Liverpool,  and 
Another  at  Glasgow ;  so  that  the  London 
market  was  in  no  danger.  In  a  case  of 
Such  peculiar  hardship,  he  hoped  that  some 
indulgence  would  (»e  shown. 

Mr.  L.  Forsier  objected  to  it,  fts  a  direct 
infraction  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
corn  laws,  which  were  designed  to  protect 
the  British  grower  against  the  competition 
pf  any  grain  coming  from  abroad,  which 
had  not  been  charged  with  a  weight  of 
taxation  equal  to  that  which  fell  upon 
wheat  of  British  growth. 
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Mr.  Huskusont  thought  under  aU  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  adopt  the  proposed  clause,  aad 
thus  adroit  the  Canadian  wheat  now  in 
this  country,  by  degrees,  than  to  allow  it 
to  come  all  at  once  into  the  market,  as  it 
in  all  probability,  must  do  by  the  15th  of 
August  next. 

The  committee  divided :  for  the  clause 
45.    Against  it  19. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friday t  May  28. 

Marine  Insurance  Bill.]  Mr. 
Foweti  Buxton  having  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Grenfell  reminded  the  House,  that 
counsel  were  to  be  heard  against  the  bill. 

It  was  his  impression  that  in  this  stage 
counsel  were  to  be  heard. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  counsel 
were  not  ordered  to  attend  against,  but 
upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  If 
the  House  decided  that  the  bill  should  not 
be  read  a  second  time,  the  opportunity  for 
hearing  counsel  would  never  arrive. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
After  which,  cou^el  were  called  in,  when 
Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet,  Mr.  Serjeant  Tad- 
dy,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Marryat,  Mr.  Adam» 
Mr.  Cross,  and  Mr.  Alderson,  appeared  at 
the  bar,  in  behalf  of  various  parties  inter* 
ested  in  the  measure.  Mr.  Serjeant 
Bosanquet  was  first  heard  against  tbe  bill, 
on  behalf  of  the  Roval  Exchange  As* 
surance  company.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
next  heard  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Assurance  company  against  the  bill :  Mr. 
Marryat  areued  at  considerable  length  in 
support  of  tne  interests  of  the  onderwitera 
at  Lloyd's;  and,  Mr.  Serjeant  Taddy 
appeared  for  the  Insurance  brokers,  in 
wnose  behalf  he  adduced  a  varietyof  argu- 
ments.   Counsel  having  concluded, 

Mr.  Fotii^  Buxton  then  rose  to  move 
the  com?iittal  of  the  bill,  and  observed 
that  the  learned  counsel  who  had  been 
heard,  had  contended,  that  Joint-stock 
companies  were  entitled  to  no  superior 
protection — a  position  in  whidi  be  cordi- 
ally concurred  with  them.  They  had-also 
expressed  an  apprehension  that  if  the 
present  bill  passed,  Joint-stock  companies 
would  hereafter  obtsin  those  privileges. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  see  no  reason 
for  any  such  apprehension.  To  whom 
were  such  companies  to  apply  ?  To  the 
House  I '  He  believed  not  one  member  was 
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of  opimoiit  that  Joint-stock  companiefl 
were  entitled  to  any  protection.  To  his 
majesty's  ministers  ?  They  had  expressed 
themselves  decidedly  hostile  to  them.  To 
the  law  officers  of  die  Crown  ?  They  had 
already  iriven  a  body  of  opinion  against 
them.  But  it  had  been  suggested,  that 
companies  might  form  themselves  to  effect 
insurances,  binding  themselves  by  a  deed 
not  to  be  answerable  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  sura  the  partners  severally  sub- 
scribed. He  doubted  the  validity  of  any 
Bucb  deed ;  but  he  should  be  very  ready 
to  concur  in  a  clause  to'  declare  any  such 
a|^reement  invalid.  The  simple  object  of 
hts  bill  was  to  repeal  the  act  of  Geo.  1st. 
which  was  framed,  more  than  acts  of  par- 
liament generally  were,  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism.  The  major  was,  that  trade 
ought  to  be  encouraged— the  minor,  that 
trade  was  promoted  by  the  ^nt  of 
exclusive  privileges— the  conclusion,  that 
exclusive  privileges  ought  tlierefore  to  be 
granted.  The  syllogism  of  his  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  was,  that  trade  ouc(ht  to  be 

Iiromoted*— trade  was  promoted  by  abo- 
ishtng  exclusive  privileges — ^therefore  he 
proposed  to  abolish  them.    It  had  been 
truly  stated  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
a  former  night,  that  there  were  four  modes 
in  which  assurances  could  be  eflected ;  1. 
by  chartered  cotnpanies;  2.  by  uncharter- 
ed companies ;  3.  by  partnerships ;  and  4f* 
by  individuals.    The  first  and  last,  that 
right  hon.  gentleman   (Mr.  Huskissoo) 
had  stated  to  be  the  most  inconvenient. 
Upon  the   general   policy    of  allowing 
insurance  by  Joint-stock  companies,  he 
was   borne  out  by  Adam   Smith;  who, 
though  no  friend  to  such  companies  in  the 
noain,  approved  of  them  as  applied  to  that 
particular  object.  But«  a  stronger  author- 
ity in    favour  of  the  principle  than  the 
opinion   of  Adam  Smith,  or  any  other 
writer,  was  the  universal  practice  of  those 
countries  in  which  the  trade  of  insurance 
was  unfettered.    In  France,  to  a  very 
considerable  amount ;  in  America*  alhiost 
entirely;  in  Holland,  at  Petersburg,  at 
Copennagan,    and    at    Hamburgh,    the 
business  of  insurance,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  was  carried  on  by  Joint-stock 
companies.    As  a  proof  that  it  was  felt 
how  much  more  desirable  th6  security  was 
of  a  Joint-stock  company  (in  which  all 
parUes  were  ultimately  liable)  than  the 
•ccurity  of  a  chartered  company,  or  of 
single  individuals,  the  agent  of  a  company 
at  Paris  had  lately  been  in  England,  pro- 
curing insurances,  upon  the  very  ground, 


that  he  could  ofier  a  security  better  than; 
by  the  law  of  England,  we  could  give  at 
home.    He  (Mr.  B.)   had  not  a  doubt 
that,  if  once  Joint-stock  companies  were 
formed,  England,  with  her  high  credit  and 
commercial  character,  would  obtain  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  insurance  of  the  world*. 
And,    what  objection   could   be    urged 
against  the  bill,    beyond    individual   in- 
terests?   Men's  houses,  and  goods,  and 
lives,  were  already  insured  by  Joint-sto'ck 
companies.     But  it  was  said,  that  the  risk 
was  greater  in  the  case  of  marine  ininiran- 
ces.    If  the  risk  was  greater,  the  latitude 
should  also  be  greater.    But,  the  great 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  companies  wair, 
that  companies  did  exist  for  effecting 
marine  assurances;    They  were  illegal; 
they  operated  under  a  great  disadvantage ; 
yet  they  did  exist  and  carry  on  buslnesr. 
His  argument  therefore  was,  that  in  all 
countries  where  insurances  were  free,  they 
were  effiscted  by  companies ;  and  that  in 
England  they  were  effected  by  companies; 
in  those  cases*  in  which  companies  wer6 
lawful.  Tlie  inconveniences  of  the  present 
system  were  striking.    A  merchant  in  the 
country  who  wished  to  effect  an  insurance, 
wrote  to  his  agent  in  town;  the  agent 
went  to  the  broker ;  and,  both  broker  an8 
agent  had  to  be  paid.    It  had  been  com- 
plained, that  he  had  said  that  the  iner- 
chants  paid  the  brokers.     He  never  meant 
that  two  distinct  pa3rments  were  made  to 
the  insurer  and  the  broker,  but  one  gross 
sum  was  paid,  in  which  the  broker's  pay- 
ment was  included.     He  had  stated,  that 
tlic  brokers  payment  was  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  the  premium.    This,  he  hastened 
to  say,  was  a  mistake.    He  had  been  led 
into  It  by  the  committee  of  1810;  the  sum 
really  paid  was  ten  per  cent.  The  broker 
was  necessary  now,  because  there  was  to 
be  a  dealing  with  many  individuals ;  but^ 
a  public  company  would  be  dealt  with 
directly,  and  the  agency  would  be  spared. 
In  the  matter  of  settling,  the  advantage 
to  be  expected  from  the  measure  was 
incalculable.    As  matters  now  Stood,  the 
broker  first  offered  the  policy  to  the  char- 
tered companies ;  but  they  would  take 
nothing  hot  the  best  risks.    He  then  went 
to  Lloyd's,  and  Che  policy  was  underw 
wrttten  by  a  number  of  persons,  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum.     After  a 
lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  perhaps  in* 
teHigence  was  received  of  the  vessel  being 
lost.     The  insurer  looked  at  once,  •  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  tbe  settlement  of  bis 
policy;  but^  he  found  one  underwriter 
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probably  deed,  and  bis  executors  f  trouble* 
ipme  people  generally)  were  to  oe  dealt 
with ;  a  second  was  insolvent ;  a  third 
litigious*  and  ready  to  defend  an  action. 
The  difficulties  encountered  in  this  way 
were  frequent  and  serious.  He  held  a  list 
of. policies  in  his  bands  done,  to  the 
amount  of  150*000^ ;  between  the  years 
1810  and  1814 ;  and  there  was  not  one  of 
tl^m  in  which  Uiere  bad  not  been  a  death, 
an  insolvency,  or  a  litigious  suit,' prior  to 
its  aettlement.  In  one  case— upon  a 
policy  of  lOyOOO/.— >there  had  been  nine 
uoderwriters*  and  four  insolvents.  He 
did  not«»ean  to  insinuate  that  all  under- 
writers  were  insolvent,  or  litigious,  it  was 
enough. for  his  purpose  thai  these  evils 
were  freauent. .  Aa  to  the  bill,  it  would 
remedy  pe  evil  from  death.  Now,  with  a 
Joint-stock  company,  three-fourtlis  of  the 
isvil  would  be  avoided.  A  company  did  not 
diet  its  insolvency  was  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable ;  and  in  case  of  litiga* 
tioUf  one  action  would  be  brought  instead 
of  iwenty.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  insurances 
witl^  companies  i^ould  be  preferred ;  and 
it  was  hanl  that  the.  merchants  of  England 
ahould  not,  like  the  merchants  of  other 
Countries,  be  allowed  to  take  that  security 
which  they  thought  most  advantageous 
to  them.  What  was  wanted  in  insurances 
was  capital  and  security ;  and  as  England 
iMirpassed  all  other  nations  in  capiud  and 
security,  there  was  every  probability  that 
it  would,  if  the  trade  were  free  from  re- 
strictions, monopolize  theuinsurance  trade 
of  the  world.  As  to  the  claims  of  the  two 
chartered  companies  (the  Royal  Exchange 
and  Iiondon  Assurance),  the  simplest 
answer  would  be  a  statement  of  their 
privileges.  The  chartering  of  those 
bodies  bad  commenced  in  a  job,  and  their 
ppweri  had  continued  longer  than  they 
nad  a  right  to  hope  for.  rersonally,  he 
desired  to  speak  with  great  respect  of 
those  companies,  and  of  the  parties  con- 
nected with  them ;  but,  the  terms  of  their 
charter  were  distinctly  no  more  than 
theae ;  thev  bad  their  exclusive  privileges 
granted  them  on  the  condition .  of  Uie 
payment  of  SOOiOOQ/.  each,  and  it  was 
atipulated,  that  if  the  privilege  were 
removed  in  31  years,  the  sum  snould  be 
repaid  to  them.  This  limited,  evidently; 
their  duration  to  31  years;  even  if  they 
wd  the  SOOfiOOl.  each.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  paid  only  150,000/.  each ;  the 
r^  having  been  remitted,  on  a  statement 
i«f  tha  loiaea  tbey  hi4  incurred.    Tlie^ 
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had  enjoyed  these  exclusive  principles, 
not  only  for  31  years,  but  for  1(H  yeara  ; 
and,  having  had  the  benefit  of  them  for 
more  than  three  times  the  atipulated 
period,  he  thought  they  bad  no  just  cauae 
to  complain,  if  their  exclusive  privil^es 
were  no  longer  continued.  « 

Mr.  Grenjfell  said,  that  his  hon.  friend 
had  alluded  to  the  Alliance  Conopaoyy 
upon  which  subject  it  had  been  hia  ia^ 
tention  not  to  have  made  any  obsenration  ; 
but,  as  it  bad  been  introduced,  he  would 
speak  of  the  individuals  who  composed  ic» 
in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.      No 
names,  certainly,  could  be  more  respect- 
able; but  it  was  proper  the  country  should 
know  the  principle  on  which  that  Com- 
pany was  founded.     The  principle  waa 
this :  a  certain  number  of  most  respect* 
able  merchants  had  formed  ihemaelves 
into  a  compan^t,  with  a  real  coital  of 
500,000^.,   although,  in   the  prospectua 
which  they  had  issued,  they  called  it  a 
capital  of  five  millions.    Tney  might  aa 
well  atyle  it  fifky  millions ;  but  he  main- 
tained, that  the  only   tangible    capital 
which  had  been  subscribed  waa  600,000/. 
always,  of  course,  bearing  in  mind,  that 
each  individual  subscriber  would  be  liable 
for  all  the  engagements  of  the  company. 
So  long  as.  we  found  the  names  of  Baring, 
of  Rothschild,  of  Irving,  of  Buxton,  and 
of  Alexander,  nothing,  certainly,  could 
be  more  respectable  or  substantial  than 
the  security ;  the  bank  of  England  could 
not  be  better.    But,  Itpwever  reapectable 
those  names  might  be,  was  it  not  at  any 
time  in  their  power  to  transfer  their  shares, 
and  then  would  the  public  have  such  solid 
security  ?     For  the  public  never  could 
have  the  means  of  knowing  when  those 
transfers  might  take  place,  in  supoortiog 
this  view  of  the  subject,  lie  stood, ^ere 
as  the  advocate  of  two  chartered  com- 
panies, who  held  their  privileges  upder 
the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament    Ii^ 
all  the  votes  which  he  had  given  on  thst 
subject,  he  had  proved  himself  a  warm 
friend  to  the  fullest  freedom  of  commercial 
transactions,  and  no  connection  with  either 
of  the  two  chartered  companies  should 
ever  induce  him  to.  depart  from  that  prin* 
ciple.    But  he  could  not,  therefi^re,  con- 
sent to  the  violation  of  privileges  which 
were  held  under  the  protection  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  lor  which  a  valuable 
consideration  had  been  paid.    In  the  ac^ 
of  parliament,  an  express  clause  badbeei^ 
introduced,  apecifyiQg  the  grounds  imaa 
wbtcb  they  were  to  enjoy,  t^a^  and  their 
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duration  ;  and  yeS  the^  now  were  to  be  j  join  him  in  negativing  the  present  pro^ 
placed  in  just  the  same  situation  as  if  such    sition. 


a  clause  had  never  been  enacted.    But, 
did  the  act  stop  here  ?    No ;  in  the  very 
next  clause  it  pointed  out  the  mode  in 
which  the  charter  was  to  be  affected,  in 
case  such  a  step  should  becotne  necessary; 
namely,  that  in  case  it  became  expedient, 
his  majesty  might  revoke  the  charter  by 
letters  patent.    He,  therefore,  grounded 
himself  upon  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
maintuned,  that  they  could  not  interfere 
with  the  charter  unless  in  the  mode  which 
the  act  pointed  out ;  namely,  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  king  in  council.    In  support 
of  this  view  of  the  casep  he  was  fortified 
by  precedents.    There  was  the  case  of 
the  Globe  Insurance  Company  in  1806, 
vvhich  was  composed  of  the  most  respect- 
able names ;  but  that  bill  was  rejected. 
In  IBIO,  several  merchants  formed  them- 
selves into  a  similar  company,  and  a  bill 
was  brought  into  that  House^  which,  was 
'Opposed  by  himself  and  some  others ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  referred  to  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  whole  state  of  the  Marine 
Assurances.    He  had  had  the  satisfaction, 
on  that  occasion,  of  being  supported  by 
the  then  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Perceval ;  there  was  on  the  same 
side,  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  together  with  sir 
Thomas  Plomer,  at  that  time  solicitor- 
general.    Those  distinguished  individuals 
voted  against  the  measure,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  act  of  parliament  pointed  out  the 
mode  in  which  alone  the  cnarter  could  be 
touched ;  namely,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
privy  council.    The  bill  was  accordingly 
thrown  out,  and  an  application  was  madEe 
to  the  privy  council,  of  which,  at  that 
time,  lord  £llenborough  was  a  member. 
However,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  follow 
up    their  claim.      The  measure  conse- 
quently fell  to  the  ground,  and,  since  that 
period,  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  revive 
It.    He  therefore  thought  that,  in  tender- 
ness to  vested  rights,  which  should  be 
'sacred,  they  could  not,  without  a  gross 
^violation,  touch  the  charter,  in  any  other 
'  mode  than  that  which  the  set  prescribed. 
He  respected  the  omnipotence  of  parlia- 
ment, but    he  hoped  that  it  would  in 
this  instance,  as  it  had  always  done,  re- 
spect the  vested  rights  of  these  two  com- 
panies I  and,  as  he  liad  before  received 
the  support  of  a  former  chancellor  of  the 
Exdieqoer,  he  looked  forward  -with  con- 
fidence to  the  assistance  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  and  treated  m  would 


Mr.  Hudson  Gumeu  said,  he  had  the 
greatest  doubt  whether  any  company 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  effect  marme  In- 
surances, and,  at  the  same  time,  Insnr*- 
ances  on  lives :  the  nature  of  the  one 
being  an  insurance  against  immediate 
risk  ;  and  the  other  being  a  yearly  pay- 
ment for  an  eventual  return  to  a  man's 
family,  calculated  on  different  principles, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
future  hasards,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  insurmg  party  to  guard  against,  or 
to  foresee.  * 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that    in  considering  this    measure,   thfe 
question  he  had  asked  himself  was  this : 
whether  upon  any  principle  of  equity  or 
justice  he  wAs  bound  to  object  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite.    And  nrst,  with  regard  to  tnb 
policy  of  the  measure,  he  had  exprassed 
a  dectded  opinion  in  1818,  when  he  iHA 
in  the  Board  of  Tradef ;  the  question  #8Jk 
then  under  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  had  given  an  opinion  fii^ui^ 
able  to  the  repeal  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  these  two  companies,  and  ce^ 
Uunly  did  not  think  they  had  made  out 
the  strong  case  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Penryn  seemed  to  suppose.    They 
had  undertaken  to  jmy,  in  consideration 
of  the  exclusive  pnvileges  to  be  derived 
from  their  charter,  the  sum  of  SOO.OOOL 
each,  of  which  sum  they  actually  did  jfay 
120,000/.    There  was  also  a  condition, 
that  they  should  enjoy  these  privileges  for 
the  space  of  31  years,  unless  tney  received 
six  months  notice,  which  notice  was  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  repayment  of  thehr 
money.    This  sum  was  the  quid  pro  qu0. 
A  considerable  space  of  time  hadfelapsed 
since  the  expiration  of  the  period,  and 
the  question  bad  not  been  raised,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  there  was  no  anxiety 
about  the  matter,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  mode 
in  which  these  privileges  were  enioyed* 
The  difficulty  he  took  to  be  this :  the  act 
of  parliament  Ihoaited  the  prerogative  widt 
respect  to  the  tsharter ;  so  that,  if  the 
Crown  were  to  revoke  it,  H  must  be  done 
absolutely.    It  could  not  be  done  in  part; 
and  if  the  Crown  were  to  interfere  at  aH, 
it  must  be  done  completely ;  and  then 
they  would  be  left  no  charter  at  all.    it 
was  to  enable  parliamenif  to  deaV  with  this 
hisulated  part  of  the  exdusive  privileges 
of  the  charter,  that  it  became  necessary 
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.to  introduce  thif  measure.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  injustice  would  be  done  by 
.passing  this  bill;  but  that  many  advan- 
tages might  arise  from  abolishing  those 
excJusive  privileges  of  which  these  two 
.companies  had  availed  themselves  to  a 
.very,  limited  extent  indeed.  Looking, 
.therefore,  at  the  measure  in  this  point  of 
view,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  vote 
Jn  favour  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thomeu  Wilson  said,  he  regarded 
[this  question  as  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance.    He  confessed  he,  was  a  good  deal 
.surprised  at  the  view  which  the  chancellor 
of  Ihe  Excheouer  had  taken  of  the  subject. 
Kowy  if  one  half  of  an  engagement  were 
jto.be  binding,  he  could  not  see  why  the 
^other  should  be  violated.    He  thought 
.hp  was  iustified  in  saving,  that  if  the 
.House  should,  pass  this  .measure,  they 
.would  be  invading  .vested  rights   upon 
.theoretic  speculations  rather  than  upon 
^ood  sense  and  sound  experience  ;  and 
,the  more  especially  he  thought  so,  after 
;the  caaes  alluded  to  by  an  hon.  ffentleman 
.oppoaitei.and  the  names  whicu  he  had 
.meititioned  as  supporting  his  view  of  the 
jcase.    But,  he.  siiould  like  to  know  what 
.was  the  necessity  for  this  measure.    The 
4ion.  meinber  who  had  introduced  the  bill 
.had  said,  that  if  the  measure  should  pass, 
,we  should  have  in  this  country  the  in- 
surance trade  of  all  the  world  ;  but  this 
^opinion  appeared  to  him  to  be  exceed- 
ingly ill-founded.    All  the  foreign  com- 
Ipanies  were  falling  to  pieces.    At  Ham- 
burgh, the  scheme  had  been  a  failure 
ialtogether.    In  France,  the  Compagnie 
.Royale  took  insurances  only  in  raris ; 
.and  the  shares .  of  the  Compagnie  Ge- 
neral^, which  had  broken  in   upon  its 
capital,  were  at  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent. 
The  present  system  was  approved  of  by 
the  merchants  of  the  country ;  and  in  his 
Judgment,  instead  of  looking  out  for  pub- 
lic companies,  they  shoula  look  out  for 
good  underwriters.  He  therefore,  thought 
.it  would  be  letting  down  the  dignity  of 
.the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  in 
•  the  concern,  when  the  act  of  parliament 
.bad  pointed  out  the  coucse  which  should 
.  be  adopted ;  namely,  an  application  to 
.  the  king  in  council. 

Mr.  Hume  8aid»  he  had  at  first  thought 
that  the  two  companies  had  a  claim  for 
,  compensation,  if  their  privileges  were  ta- 
ken away;  but,  on  further  consideration, 
lie.liad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
first  impression  was  incorrect,  and  he 
could  only  consider  the  two  companies  as 
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individuals  having  a  l^ase  for  SI  years, 
for  which  they  had  pnid  a  consideration, 
li,  then,  his  majesty's  government  had 
taken  away  their  privileges  before  the  31 
years  had  expired,  the^  would,  in  his 
opinion,  have  had  a  claim,  which,  as  the 
case  stood,  they  certainly  had  not.  It 
was  generally  agreed,  at  present,  that  ex- 
clusive privileges  were  not  to  be  defended. 
Let,  then,  the  opposers  of  Uiis  measure 
make  out  why  this  particular  case  should 
be  an  exception  to  tnat  general  principle. 
If  his  majesty's  ministers  were  to  advise 
.the  Crown  to  abolish  the  charters,  thas 
might  certainly  be  done.  The  course, 
therefore,  which  they  were  now  taking, 
was  of  consideration  for  these  companies ; 
and  therefore  he  really  did  think  that  the 
opposition  made  to  the  measure  by  the 
parties  interested  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
It,  very  injudicious.  He  was  not  connect- 
ed  with  either  of  the  companies,  or  with 
Lloyd's,  and  was  at  first  loclioed  to  see 
the  measure  unfavourably ;  but  it  should 
certainly  now  have  his  support. 

Mr.  Alderman  IVood  siud,  it  was  true, 
that  ministers  might  recommend  the  re- 
vocation of  the  charter,  if  any  injury  had 
arisen  in  consequence ;  but,  was  there  the 
slightest  evidence  of  this  in  the  present 
case  ?  He  bore  his  willing  testimony  to 
the  correctness  and  honourable  dealing  of 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
they  lent  their  aid  to  every  charitable 
institution  and  benevolent  object. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  contended, 
that  the  acceptance  by  the  government  of 
the  120,000/.  from  the  chartered  com- 
panies, was  a  confirmation  of  their  rights, 
and  exclusive  privileges.  He  denied  that, 
as  the  business  of  marine  assurance  was 
now  conducted,  it  could  be  considered  as 
a  monopoly,  or  that  it  interfered  with  the 
interests  of  a  free  trade.  There  could  be 
no  greater  or  more  active  competition 
afforded  to  the  public  than  that  existing  at 
the  establishment  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-house. 
What  he  apprehended  was,  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  would  destroy  the  compe- 
tition, and  in  the  end  create  a  great  mo- 
nopoly. He  looked  with  caution  at  pro- 
positions alleged  to  be  founded  on  the 
prindples  of  Free  trade,  proceeding  from 
a  quarter  which,  when  the  Spittufields 
Bill  was  before  the  House,  last  aeasioD, 
shewed  that,  where  personal  interests  were 
at  stake,  there  was  no  aversion  to  the 
closest  monopoly.  As  he  before  stated* 
the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be,  eventtially 
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to  destroy  that  public  and  active  compo- 
titioQ  which  now  existed.  Look  to  the 
progress  of  insurance  associations  in 
ilamburgh.  In  1806.  there  were  in  that 
city  no  less  than  eisbteen  or  twenty  of 
them,  founded  on  the  joint-stock  prin- 
ciple. By  that  overstraining  principle 
they  were  now  reduced  to  six  companies. 
There  did  not  exist  a  necessity  for  a 
greater  competition  in  marine  assurances 
than  the  public  at  present  possessed. 
There  trere  more  than  a  thousand  under* 
ivriters  at  Lloyd's,  and  the  competition 
was  as  open  to  the  insurer,  at  that  esta- 
blishment, as  Mark  Lane  was  open  to  the 
corn^seller,  or  Mincing  Lane,  to  the  dealer 
ID  sugar.  The  bill  was  most  unnecessary, 
and  would  produce  severe  injury  to 
8,500  brokers  and  underwriters.  Had 
the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  in  place 
of  enlisting  the  exertions  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  support  of  his  measure,  en- 
deavoured to  induce  them  to  reduce  the 
policy  duty,  amounting  to  between  SO 
and  40  per  cent.,  then,  indeed,  would  he 
have  efi&cted  a  great  public  benefit,  and 
given  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  free 
trade,  a  considerable  facility.  Let  the 
House  look  at  the  effect  of  an  overstrained 
competition  in  other  public  oompaniest 
Had  any  good  resulted  firom  the  numerous 
estabUshmeots  of  Water  and  Gas  Com* 
panies  ?  They  became  so  numerous  as  to 
risque  thmr  ability  to  continue.  And  what 
was  the  expedient  ?  They  had  portioned 
the  metropolis  into  diffisrent  districts,  un* 
dera  positive  engagement  not  to  interfere 
with  eachothev^  so  that  in  the  end  the 
public  were  obliged  to  pay  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  when  the  nominal  com- 
petition was  leas*  Indeed,  some  of  the 
water  companies,  having  been  obliged  to 
parliameal  for  a  change  in. the  acts  under 
which  they  were  originally  r^ulated,  had 
io  consequence  of  the  alteration,  increas- 
ed the  rate  of  charge  on  the  public  50  per 
cent.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  per* 
sonal  connexion  either  with  Lloyd's  or 
the  other  two  companies;  but  as  a  mer- 
dianl,  having,  in  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness, had  extensive  dealings  with  the 
first,  he  had  experienced  the  greatest 
facility,  without  any  of  those  iniuries  to 
*^hich  some  hen.  members  had  alluded. 

Mr«  Btuton  said,  that  aFter  the  personal 
attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  him— 
[cries  of  **  no,  no."]  He  must  contend, 
that  it  was  a  direct  personal  attack  to  say, 
that  he  Mt  and  thought  differently  where 
■is  Ma  interests  were  .concerned.    He 
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appealed  to  the  candour  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whether  in  the  measure 
which  he  had  introduced  relative  to  the 
trade  in  beer,  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  been 
found  in  the  number  of  those  who  were 
his  opponents,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
House.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation  of 
great  difficulty:  public  duty  and  private 
interest  were -conflicting;  and.  he  would 
appeal  to  that  right  hon.  gentleman  to  say 
to  which  he  had  submitted. 

Alderman  Thompson  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  personal  disrespect  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  he  should  consider 
the  question  in  two  points :— first,  whether 
the  repeal  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
those  chartered  bodies  was  calculated  to 
be  generally  advantageous ;  and  next, 
.whether,  in  effecting  chat  repeal,  any  un- 
justifiable invasion  of  the  legal  rights  of 
others  was  attempted  ?  If  he  believed 
that  those  companies  were,  by  their  char- 
ters, legally  entitled  to  any  exclusif e  pri« 
vileges,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  rob 
them  of  their  legal  rights  without  full 
and  adequate  compensation.  But,  the 
reverse  was  the  actual  case,  as  it  ro- 
specled  the  claims  of  those  companies.  He 
had  heard  much  of  the  opinions  said  to 
have  been  given  by  sir  Y.  Gibbs  and  sir 
T.  Flomer,  as  to  ^e  rights  of  those  two 
companies.  He  owned  he  affixed  little 
value  to  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  unless  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  precise  case  that 
was  laid  before  them.  Indeed,  every  man 
must  know  that  the  character  and  value 
of  a  legal  opinion  depended  wholly  on 
such  statement,  and  that  on  the  very  same 
circumstances,  they  would  get  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  counsel,  if  the  case 
laid  before  them  differed  even  in  minute 
points.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  give  to  these  companies  the  mo* 
nopoly  claimed.  The  very  words  of  the 
act  of  parliament  which  recognised  their 
existence,  gave  to  the  public  the  power 
of  revocation,  after  thirty-one  years,  oa 
paying  back  the  money  advanced.  He 
most  be  allowed  to  add,  that  judging  from 
the  inference  that  he  drew,  his  hon.  friend 
4id  not  appear  to  him  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  object  of  that  clause.  By 
that  daose  the  Crown  was  enabled  to  de- 
stroy these  charters,  without  the  forms  of 
a  writ  of  inquisition,  or  scire  facias,  which 
was  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law, 
where  the  rights  of  other  chartered  bodies 
was  impugned.  The  plain  iotentaoo  of 
this  pecnluurprovisioQ^was  to  give,  quoad^ 
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these  two  companiesi  a  new  power  of  re- 
vocation, or  rather  an  additional  facility 
in  revoking  them.    It  would  be  a  most 
extraordinary  deduction  from  these  that 
parliament,  who  itself  had  given  that  fa- 
cility to  the  Crown,  had  tied  up,  by  so 
doing,  its  own  hands,  and  abaicated  a 
power  which  it  had  uniformly  heretofore 
exercised.    These  companies  bad  now,  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  the  monopoly  for  fifty-seven  years. 
He  should  next  offer  a  few  observations 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure.    He  was 
a    determined    advocate    for  unfettering 
trade  in  every  branch  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible limit.    On  that   principle  he   had 
voted  for  every  measure  introduced  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  Excbeouer  and  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  that  desirable  object. 
The  hon.  member  tor  London,  would  fain 
persuade  the  House,  that  the  system  of 
marine  insurances  had  reached  its  utmost 
perfection  in  this  country — and  that  any 
mterferenee  would  destroy  its  symmetry 
and  grace.    But  the  hon.  member  had 
not  deigned  to  tell  how  it  was,  that  with 
two  exclusive  companies,  and  the  esta- 
blishment at  Lloya's,  that  system  had 
reached  the  maximum  of  perfection.  The 
hon.  member,  in  pronouncing  that  pane- 
gyric, must  have  forgotten  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  1810.    Nor  was  he  the 
only  member  who  wholly  overlooked  that 
report.    The  worthy  Alderman  (Wood) 
had  stated  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  present  bill,  and  that  it  was  hurried  on 
the  attention  of  the  House  without  any 
previous  information  given.    The  answer 
to  all  these  objections  was,  that  the  mea- 
sure had  been  nilly  inquired  into,  and  that 
the  committee  had  made  a  report  which, 
for  ability  and  accuracy,  had  not  been 
exceeded.      There    was,   therefore,    no 
ground  whatever  for  the  statement,  that 
the  House  was  not  in  the  possession  of 
any  evidence.    The  hon.  member  feared 
that  the  insurances  would  be  so  reduced 
by  over-competition,  that  he  should  get 
his  ships  insured  for  nothing.    The  ract 
was,  that  if  the  charge  was  now  too  high, 
the  competition  would  reduce  it  benefi- 
cially for  the  public.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  now  at  its  greatest  depres- 
sion, then  the  competition  could  not  make 
it  lower.    Since  the  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
panies were  formed,  the  public  had  had 
the  fullest  supply.     There  was  a  great 
want  both  of  light  and  water  until  the  oom- 
petiiioa  was  itktroduced.    He  recollected 
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when  the  first  Water  Compaiiy  was  intro- 
duced, the  effect  of  that  competition  was, 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
first  Water  Company  from  IO,O0OL  to 
7,000/.  He  should  therefore  support  the 
Bill,  both  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
expediency. 

Mr.  Pbmmer  said, that  although  the  ad« 
vocates  of  the  bill  declared  it  wai  for  the 
encouragement  of  competition,  jet  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  destroy  competi- 
tion ;  for  if  50  or  60  joinl-atock  compa- 
nies were  formed,  was  it  to  be  supposed 
the  1,500  or  1,600  individuals  who  were 
at  present  engaged  in  it  could  continue  to 
carry  on  thehr  trade  ?  If  these  diartera 
were  only  to  be  considered  as  leases  for 
31  years,  why  mtrodoce  the  words  **per^ 

Setual  succession  ?  "  In  that  view,  they 
iffered  from  those  other  companiea  sim 
as  the  East  India  and  Bank,  with  whosa 
provisions  the  legislature  had  inteTfered^ 
The  vested  rights  of  private  individuafai 
were. never  invaded  witnout  graatioff  ade« 
quate  remuneration.  The  china  of  com- 
panies secured  by  charters,  stood  i»  atill 
stronger  groundsr  He  thought  the  bill 
unnecessary  to  the  publie,  mast  Injurioua 
to  those  whose  interests  were  affected. 

Mr.  Lockkari^  in  answer  to  the  observa- 
tion of  these  charters  being  granted  ia 
perpetual  succession,  showed,  Ihat  by  a 
subsequent  clause  in  the  act,  diey  were 
made  determinable  by  the  aathonty  off 
parliament.    He  supported  the  bili 

Mr.  Mannirut  considered  the  measure 
unnecessary,  from  the  reduced  rate 
at  which  all  riska  were  at  present  under- 
written. 

*  Mr.  Robertson  entreated  the  Hoose  to 
look  narrowly  at  this  measure,  so  firaught 
with  danger  to  the  commereial  intareata 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Fox's  lamotts  India 
bill,  which  at  one  period  agftated  everj 
trading  town  in  the  empire,  waa  notao 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  state.  What 
were  the  names  that  stood  foremost  upon 
the  lists  of  this  new  company  ?  Mr.  Ba- 
rmg,  Mr.  Rothschild,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  others— the  wholeUnited 
money  Interests  of  the  empire.  A  com- 
pany thus  formed  waa  infinitely  more 
dangerous  than  a  chartered  assoctatioQ  of 
underwriters,  personally  responsible,  and 
acting  under  limited  restrictions.  It 
would,  in  its  branching  out  among  the 
shareholders,  eventually  engross  Co  itself 
all  the  underwriting  of  this  great  dty. 
Now,  the  commerce  of  the  cooiktry  was 
at  present  rather  a  great  agency  buaioesa 
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ttmn  any  ibing  else;  and,  to  for  from 
nociioDiDg  a  company  of  thii  engrossing 
natare»  parliament  was  bound  to  take  care 
atktkt  the  interests  of  those  foreign  mer- 
chants who  sent  their  consignments  to 
this  country,  shoold  be  protected  in  the 
naost  effectual  and  the  least  objectionable 
snsnner  ;'and  this  was  only  to  be  done,  in 
his  opinion,  by  -the  present  system  of 
underwriting.  Unhappily,  however,  his 
majesty's  mmisters  were  disposed  to  lend 
too  fond  an  ear  to  any  suggestions  coming 
from  that  mass  of  wealth  which  had  been 
put  in  motion  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
notorious  tha^  some  of  the  individuals  of 
whom  it  was  composed  were  the  great 
Joan  contractors  for  every  power  in  Europe 
that  proposed  to  raise  mone^  by  borrow- 
ing in  foreign  markets.  This  itself  might 
be  an  evil ;  but,  was  it  not  apparent,  that 
all  those  who  joined  this  underwriting 
company,  by  the  embarkation  of  their 
capital  m  the  project,  were  in  fact  taking 
shares  in  those  very  loans?  But  this 
measure  now  before  the  House  formed 
but  one  link  in  the  fatal  chain  which  hb 
majesty's  ministers  had  been  for  some 
time  forginff,  and  which  would  operate 
If  it  should  be  completed*  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  eoan- 
try.  His  own  experience  had  but  too 
atropgly  exemplified  to  him  the  tendency 
which  they  seemed  to  have*to  encourage 
commercial  projects  of  a  novel  and  most 
baxardous  character.  There  had  been  a 
committee  sitting  up  stain  on  the  naviga* 
tioB  laws  not  long  ago ;  and,  so  &r  as  it 
was  proposed  to  review  and  eonsider  the 
system,  ne  fully  coneurred  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

'  The  House  divided:  Ayes  51.  Noes  SS* 
The  bill  was  accordingly  committed  for 
Monday. 

Irish  Buttkr  Tradx.]  Mr.  T. 
Wiltom  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  lor  regulating  the  Butter^  Trade  of 
Irelaad.  He  said  me  neeeuity  of  the  bill 
arose  out  of  the  extensive  frauds  that 
were  practiced  by  persons  engaged  in  imj 
poctinff  butter  from  Ireland,  There  was 
a  regular  practice  of  putting  false  brands 
and  fiJee  names  on  the  casks,  which 
bad  produced  great  loss  to  the  London 
imoonets* 

'  ^  Mr.  Huiehiiuon  urged  the  neoessitv  of 
^vina  time  to  sJlow  the  bill  to  go  to  Cork' 
m  order  lo  obtain  the  opinion  of  his  con* 
atituents  upon  it. 

Sit  U,FanieU  wu  surprised  that  no 


member  of  his  majesty's  government  had 
given  an  opinion  upon  therootionias  the 
object  of  the  bill  was  clearly  at  variance 
with  all  those  principles  upon  wluch  they 
professed  to  act.  The  proposed  bill  was 
to  correct  frauds  in  the  butter  trade,  by 
enacting  new  regulations ;  while  the  real 
cause  of  the  frauds  were  the  impolitic 
regulations  of  the  existing  law  for  regula- 
ting.  the  butter  trade.  The  true  remedy 
for  the  frauds  complained  of,  was  to  repeal 
the  act  of  1812;  for  this  act,  by  requiring 
the  branding  of  the  quality  of  the  butter 
on  the  cask,  enabled  the  exporting,  mer- 
chants to  use  false  brands,  and  impose 
upon  the  foreign  merchant.  These  evils 
he  had  foretold,  and  it  was  not  his  fault' 
that  they  had  occurred,  as  he  had  divided 
the  House  upon  the  act  of  1 812.  He  had 
received  a  petition  within  a  few  days  from 
the  gentlemen  farmers  of  the  Queen's 
County,  concerned  in  the  butter  business 
complaining  of  the  regulations  of  the  act 
of  1812,  and  desiring  the  repeal  of  it  and 
making  the  trade  quite  free.  They  com- 
plained of  the  vexatious  oppression  of 
placing  their  property  at  the  disposal  of 
tasters  and  weightmasters,  and  of  the 
heavy  expenses  and  losses  attending  the 
sale  of  butter.  This  act  of  1812  was  fuH 
of  injurious  regulations.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  and  absurd,  than  to  require 
the  value  of  butter  to  be  fixed  by  a  public 
officer,  supposed  to  have  most  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  taste.  The  delay  of 
weighing  all  the  casks  at  public  scales 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence and  loss  to  farmers,  by  keeping  them 
away  from  their  homes.  The  regulation 
about  the  weight  of  butter  to  be  put  into 
a  cask  was  equally  unjust,  and  a  source  of 
loss  to  the  farmer ;  for  if  more  was  packed 
in  a  cask  than  the  law  allowed,  the  buyer 
could  not  pay  for  it.  The  limiting  the 
kinds  of  wood  of  which  the  casks  were  to 
be  made,  was  very  injurious  in  a  country 
where  trees  were  scarce,  and  where  other 
wood,  besides  those  allowed,  was  fit  for 
casks.  The  whole  of  the  act  was  founded 
on  the  falsest  and  most  generally  exploded 
principles.    He  hoped  the  House  would 

go  with  him  in  opposing  the  bill  of  the 
on.  member,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
upholding  of  the  act  of  1812  by  new  re- 
gulations, and  that  they  would  prefer  a 
bill  which  he  should  move  for  on  a  future 
occasion,  for  repMdiog  the  act  of  1812. 

Mr.  Huikuum  wu  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  the  existing  relations  were  con- 
trary to  all  sound  prmciples,  and  that « 
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It.  One  of  diose  tiatenients,  be  couM 
confidently  079  was  totally  unfounded*  It 
was  tkat  in  which  it  was  stated  to  be  re- 
ported, that  the  faction,  of  which  the  pe« 
titioners  complained,  had  the  countenance 
and  support  of  an  illustrious  personage 
(the  duice  of  York).  Now,  he  was  sin- 
cerely convinced,  that  however  much  that 
illustrious  person  might  differ  in  opinion 
with  the  petitioners,  the  natural  benevo- 
leofce  of  lib  heart  would  make  it  his  wish 
to  extend  to  all  persons  the  benefits  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  paramount  sense  ofdutv  which  induced 
him  to  oppose  a  prayer  tor  such  an  ob- 
ject. With  regard  to  the  extraneous  to- 
pics to  which  be  had  alluded,  he  consi- 
dered those  by  whom  they  were  introdu- 
ced to  have  been  very  ill  advised.  He  in 
particular  disapproved  of  the  sweeping 
manner  in  which  the  petitioners  spoke  of 
disfrenchisement  of  corporations,  and  the 
reTorm'^of  the  temporalities  of  the  church. 
Differing  from  former  petitions  so  much  as 
this  did,  it  was  not  possible  to  refrain 
from  lamenting  that  such  a  difference 
should  be  exhibited ;  but,  however  much 
that  might  be  a  matter  of  regret,  it 
ought  to  be  none  of  surprise ;  for,  it  was 
the  effect  of  disappointment  and  irritation, 
produced  by  a  long  conlimied  system  of 
misgOTernment,  both  civil  and  religious, 
in  Ireland.  By  this  system  of  mis- 
government  parties  had  been  kept  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  throughout  every 
part  of  the  united  kingdom.  Those  who 
were  lately  taught  to  encourage  a  hope 
that  their  complaints  would  be  listened  to, 
were  disappointed  and  overwhelmed  with 
despair.  This  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  instability  and  fluctuating  nature  of 
the  measures  of  the  government ;  for  he 
was  convinced  that  the  evils  of  Ireland 
were  much  aggravated  by  the  present 
,  state  of  the  administration.  The  soil  was 
rich  and  fertile,  but  those  who  laboured 
it  were  in  poverty.  That  a  people  pos- 
sessing warm  hearts,  high  feelings,  Imd 
every  quality  capable  of  rendering  them 
great  and  prosperous,  should  be  reduced 
to  the  state  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
now  were,  without  any  fault  on  the  part 
of  government,  was  a  proposition  so  con« 
trary  to  every  ackaovHiedged  principle, 
that  he  could  not  for.  a  moment  give  it 
credit.  The  situation  of  Ireland  must 
therefore  be  the  effect  of  a  long  series  of 

J rearsofmisgovemment;buttheevils  arising 
rom  that  general  misgovernment  were  as 
he  had  lai^  greatly  aggravated  by  the  pre- 
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sent  state  of  the  administration.  Their 
lordships  knew  that  there  was  a  diviaoa 
in  the  cabinet,  which  could  not  fail  to 
produce  most  mischievous  fruits.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  this  division  was,  that 
by  one  party  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
were  excited ;  by  the  other,  the  lears  of 
the  Protestants  were  alarmed.  The  hos- 
tile parties  in  the  country  were  brought 
into  the  field.  The  one  was  encouraged 
to  advance  demands  which  the.  other  waa 
taught  to  resist.  Thus,  whtle'disappoint- 
roent  and  despair  jwere  experienced  on  the 
one  hand,  an  insulting  triumph  was  ex«« 
hibited  on  the  other ;  so  that  Ireluid  waa 
never  before  in  such  a  sute  as  it  was  at 
present.  He  therefore  felt  nsost  anxious 
for  the  removal  of  the  great  cause  of  that 
state  of  things.  With  a  sincere  wish  that 
a  favourable  opportuoitr  woald  soon  arise 
for  directing  their  lorclships'  attention  to 
the  main  object  of  the  petition,  he  should 
content  himself  with  moving  that  it  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  read.the  peti-* 
tion,  which  was  discovered  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  on  a  distinct  and  un- 
connected piece  of  parchment,  in  eonae- 
quence  of  which,  it  was  withdrawn. 

Wklcr  Jitdicaturk.]  Lord  Cawdor 
rose  to  move  certain  resolutions  relatlvn 
to  the  administration  of  Justice  in  Wales. 
It  had  been,  he  said,  in  various  periods  of 
our  history,  frequently  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  reformation  in  the  sjrstem  of  the 
judicature  of  Wales,  it  was  to  him  unac- 
countable, that  after  petitions  had  been 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
complaining. of  the  want  of  a  doe  ad- 
ministration of  justice— -after  oommittec» 
of  both  Houses  had  nsade  reports^  recom- 
mending an  adequate  refonnation-«tt  waa 
to  him  unaccountable,  that  the  executive 
government  should  remain  indifferent  to 
the  subject.  He  should  conclude  with 
moving,  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee,  for  the  porpoae 
of  entertaining  the  following  resolutions : 
—First :  "  That,  in  the  judieatare  of 
Wales,  there  exists  not  a  due  admiotstra. 
tion  of  justice :  secondly,  that  such  defect 
had  ariaen  from  the  local  and  unlimited 
authority  of  the  Welch  judges;  and, 
thirdly,  that  such  an  addition  be  made  to 
the  number  of  English  judges,  so  as  to 
include  Wales  in  the  English  Circuits.** 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observedy  that 
under  the  present  constitution  of  the  judi- 
cature of  Waiesi  there  was  an  access  Co 
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the  courti  of  Weftminater.  He  had  now 
been  for  nearly  forty  years  acquainted 
-with  thoie  courU,  and,  during  that  periodi 
he  bad  known  of  only  m  applications  to 
the  courts  of  Westminster  from  the  Welch 
couits.*  Hie  motion  of  the  noble  lord 
desenred  great  considevation*  The  sub- 
ject might  merit  the  attention  of  a  select 
committee,  and  certainly,  the  change 
ought  not  to  be  made  without  it ;  but,*  if 
it  wese  now  appointed,  no  report  could 
be  made  during  the  present  session.  On 
this  account,  the  noble  lord  bad  called 
upon  the  House,  on  the  sudden,  to  re^ 
soWe  Itself  into  a  committee,  in  order  to 
adopt  certain  resolutions.  Of  such  a 
summary  course  of  proceeding  he  (the 
lord  chancellor)  could  by  no  means  ap» 
proTo,  and  would  therefore  resist  the 
notion. 

•  The  Marquis  .of  Laiudowt  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  noble  mover  had  made  out 
a  strong  case  for  the  adoption  of  his  re- 
solutions. Hie  mode  m  which  justice  was 
administered  in  Wales  required  immediate 
reform,  and  under  such  qroumstances  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  noble  mover 
ahoidd  propose  a  course  of  proeeedting 
somewhat  sudden  and  snmmanr.  In 
England,  the  judges  were  chosen  ror  their 
legal  learning,  and  hi^h  characters,  and 
were  independent  oTthe  Crown.  In 
Wales,  thev  were  appointed,  not  for  thenr 
professional  attainments,  but  from  poli- 
tical influence,  and  they  were  in  general 
the  creatures  of  the  minister  of  the  day. 
The  proposition  was  supported  by  the 
somd  pnociples  of  Britiso  law. 

The  House  divided-4br  the  resolutions 
6*    Against  them  14^ 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Monday^  May  Si. 

.  RoiffAii  Catholic  Claims  — Pbti* 
TioK  or  Catholics  or.InaLAiio.]  Mr. 
PbmheU  rose  to  present  a  petition,  from 
the  **  nnders^ned"  Roman  Catholics  of 
Irdand,  praymg  for  reUef  finom  the  penal 
laws  .which  still  oppressed  them.  He 
bagged  to  state,  in  presentins  this  peti- 
tion, that  he  entirely  concurred  in  its  con- 
tents, with  the  exception  of  one  sin^e 
paragraph  or  observation.  The  petition 
was,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  drawn  up  with 
temper  and  propriety.  It  stated  truly, 
that  the  petiuoners  were  not  now  under 
the  necessity  of  making  a  parade.of  tbeif 
aftachment  to  the  constitutioni  or  their 


lovaliyi  for  those  were  already  known. 
They  further  stated*  that^  they  shotild 
nerer  forget  the  grace  and  Itindness  shown 
to  Ireknd  bv  his  majesty^  during  his  late 
visit,  and  the  benevolent  effort  he  had 
made  for  the  extinction  of  the  party 
differences  which  had  so  lone  convulsed 
their  country.  If  the  royal  intentions* 
they  added,  bad*  been  frustrated,  it  was 
not  by  any  act  of- the  Catholics,  but  by 
their  enemies,  and  that  they  had  held  the 
royal  injunction  sacred,  until  their  priest- 
hood and  their  religion  had  been  oppro« 
briously  assailed  }*  by  the  highest  dignU 
tsries  of  the  church  established  by  law.'* 
This  was  the  passage  which  he  wished  had 
not  been  inserted  in  the  petition ;  for  it 
was  calculated  to  introduce  an  angry  and 
recriminatory  feeline  into  their  questioot 
which  was  calculated  to  mar  its  progress* 
which,  in  his  judgment,  materially  de« 
ponded  upon  the  discussion  beinff  divested 
of  every  irritable,  and  above  all  of  every 
polemiosl  topic.  The  petitioners  appemi 
to  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  to 
show  that  there  could  be  no  peace  in  Ire* 
land,  as  long  as  the  great  preponderating 
portion  of  the  people  were  shut  out  by  the 
minority  from  the  enjoyment  of  those  civil 
mhts  to  which  both  were  equally  entitledr 
loey  pointed  out  the  injurious  and  galling 
efecti  which  had  sprung  from  this  mono- 
poly of  power— the  expense  it  entailed 
upon  England— the  poverty  and  insoboiw 
dination  which  it  perpetuated  in  Ireland* 
-Hmd  thejr  Ffi*^  ^^  administration  of 
the  marquis  Wellesl^  for  its  equity  and 
mildness.  They  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  House,  whether  the  time  had  not 
arrived  when,  instead  of  coercion  and  ex- 
clusion* a  middle  course  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  legislature  towards  Ireland, 
and  declared  the  enthusiastic  gratitude 
with  which  they  should  bail  so  wise  and 
salutary  a  chmige  in  the  policy  of  the 

government.  He  begged  particularly*  to 
e  understood  as  presentmg  a  peution 
from  the  **  undersigned"  Catholics,  he 
believed  1800  in  number*  and  frt>m  the 
<<  undersigned'*  onlv.  In  doing  so,  he 
disclaimed  being  under  the  controLof  .anv 
body  of  petitioners,  or  connected  with 
any  party  of  them  in  Ireland.  He  was 
peculiarly  anxious  to  have  this  particularly 
understood.  In  presenting  this  petition, 
he  wished  to  state  further,  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  any  ulterior  motion  upon  it 
in  the  present  session.  He  had.  always, 
in  the  oiscussions  upon  this  question,  re- 
serred  to  himself  the  right  of  judging 
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fHien  he  should  fotrnd  upon  the  p&tMdii 
of  the  Catholics  a  nsotion  for  further  pro- 
eeedings ;  and,  in  abstaining,  in  the  pre^ 
Setot  session,  from  founding  any  such 
motion  upon  the  petition,  he  «ras  gratified 
to  find  that  he  acted  in  coincidence  with 
the  opinions  of  his  oldest  and  best  friends 
of  the  Catholics,  who  concurred  with  him 
in  thinking,  that  any  motion  now  would 
be  unavailing  and  hopeless.  When  he 
bould  not  advance  their  question,  he  cer-^ 
tainlj  should,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
judgment,  refrain  from  taking  any  step 
which  could  do  no  good.  He  still  retained 
unaltered  every  opinion  he  had  formed 
iipon  the  Catholic  question :  those  opi- 
nions had  been  formed  according  to  the 
best  dictates  of  his  judgment,  upon  very 
mature  deliberation,  and  after  the  most 
unprejudiced  view-  of  the  whole  subject. 
He  had  no  motive  to  prompt  them,  but  a 
sense  of  justice  and  sound  policy.  Pre* 
judice  entered  not  into  his  consideration ; 
lor  if  he  had  any,  it  would  have  applied 
the  other  way.  He  had  reflected  upon 
and  examined,  over  and  over  again,  these 
opinions ;  and  looking  at  the  state  of  Ire- 
knd,  at  the  state  of  England,  and  at  the 
state  of  Europe,  he  saw  every  where 
reasons  for  the  more  deep  confirmation  of 
lus  opinion,  not  only  of  the  justice  and  of 
the  importance,  but  of  the  urgency  of 
this  act  of  concession,  and  that  every 
hour  of  delay  which  It  eneountered  was 
calculated  to  diminish  its  chance  of  ensur- 
ing tranquillity  and  peace  [hear,  bear]. 
Of  this  also  he  was  most  positively  con- 
vinced—that whatever  temporary  obsta* 
cles  were  in  the  way  of  this  cause,  its  ad- 
vancement and  ultimate  success  could  not 
be  prevented,  and  that  onward  to  its  final 
consunnnation  it  must  proceed  with  uner* 
Hng  force. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

> 

•  RoMAK  Catholic  Associatiow — 
Petitioi^  from  Ireland  against.] 
Mr.  Brownhto,  in  rising  to  present  a  pe* 
tition,  respecting  the  Roman  Catholio 
Association  of  Dublin,  said,  that  the  sub- 
jeet,  on  which  he  had  to  address  the 
HoUse,  was  as  well  entitled  to  mature 
Consideration,  as  any  subject  tliat  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  during 
the  present  Session.  He  hoped,  ako,  that 
ft  would  attract  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers— not  an  attention  which 
produced  a  speech  or  two,  soon  uttered 
and  soon  forgotten,  but  an  attention  which 
trould  lead  to  the  fearless  and  liapartial  I 
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exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Ire* 
land,  or  to  their  calling,  if  necessary,  for 
stronger  powers  from  Parliament*  He 
was  authorized  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability,  to  state,  that  the 
petition  had  been  most  carefully  pre- 
pared ;  that  the  petitioners  were  freehold- 
ers at  the  time  assembled  in  Dublin ;  and 
he  was  assured  that  if  it  had  been  exposed 
but  one  day  it  would  have  received  tbou-^ 
sands  of  signatures.  But,  if  there  wae 
but  one  name  attached  to  it,  it  would  be- 
speak attention,  from*  the  importance  of 
the  truths  it  announced,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evils  it  exposed.  The  pe- 
titioners stated,  that  they  hoped  to  see 
their  country  restored  to  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  harmony.  They  represented, 
and  be  agreed  with  them,  that  the  inter* 
nal  peace  and  harmony  of  Ireland  waa  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  this  Ca- 
tholic Association.  The  petjlioners  stated, 
that  they  found,  if  not  the'  full  cause,  at 
least  one  essential  cause,  of  the  present 
dissentions  in  Ireland,  and  that  was,  the 
Catholic  Association  now  sitting  iu  a 
form  almost  parliamentary  in  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis. He  said,  almost  parliamentary, 
for  thev  held  their  regular  sessions,  nomi- 
nated tneir  committees,  received  petitions, 
referred  them  to  their  committee  of  griev* 
ance,  ordered  a  census  of  the  popuTsition 
to  be  taken,  and  had  actually  proceeded 
to  do  thst  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  alone  the  constitutional  organ  of  im- 
posing ;  namely,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
nation.  They  assessed  the  cities,  towns, 
and  even  parishes,  appointing  collectors 
in  every  district,  for-  the  reeelpt  of  a  tax 
which  they  called  **  Catholic  Rent."  For 
what  purposes  this  fund  wasraised  was,  in 
part,  left  in  obscurity;  but  the  objecta 
which  were  avowed,  were  not  calculaied 
to  throw  a  favourable  lighten  those  which 
were  left  behind.  The  first  alleged  pnr- 
pose  was,  the  supply  of  a  Catholic  priest- 
hood  to  America ;  the  next,  to  supply  a 
Catholic  priesthood  to  England.  The 
Catholics  in  England,  they  saM,  had 
multiplied  almost  beyond  their  hopes. 
The  emigration,  in  consequence  of  the 
French  revolution,  bad,  for  a  tioae,  sup- 
plied England  with  a  priesthood,  but  now 
that  source  had  ceased,  it  would  well  be- 
come the  charity  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  step  in  to  the  aid  of  meir  haughty 
neighbours.  The  next  avowed  purpose 
of  the  tax  was  to  buy  up  such  part  of 
the  independent'  press,  as  ehoaldpropa* 
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gale  opioiant  obaosious  Co  thit  self-con^ 
•titatea  leginlaliira.    He  w^uld  put  it  to 
may  man  who  knew  the  ttate  of  Ireland, 
and  the  diepotitioo   of  its  iahabitanis, 
whether  auon  m  foam  -^  faiflBmmation 
could  -with  aafetr  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
chat  country  ?    The  Irish  were  not  a  cold 
and  phlegmatic  people,  but  like  toucb- 
wood,  liable  -to  ixnitien  upon  the  appli- 
cation ef  that  inflaoiiaable  matter  which 
this  associatioa  was  weekly  dissemiaatiBg 
Mioagtt  them.    If  in  EngUmd*  where  the 
people  were  less  liable  to  infiammatiooi 
the  government  felt  it  necessary,  during  a 
period  ef  momentary  distress,  to  pat  down 
the   factious  demagogues   who  excited 
them  to  mischief,  it  was  surdy  not  un- 
reasonable for  those  who  were  anxious  to 
preser?e  the  peace  of  Ireland,  to  expect 
that  a  similar  step  would  be  taken  to  ex^> 
tinguish  the  peculiar  spirit  of  discord, 
which,  in  the  Tery  centre  of  Dublin,  was 
raised  aad  upheld,  for  the  dissemination 
of  every  species  of  calumny  and  mi»- 
represeatation,  and  for  holding  out  to  a 
iMttted  and  feverish  people,  as  direct  a 
provocation  to  resort  to  arms  for  a  redrem 
•f   grievances  as  designing  men   could 
^ive,  with  sufficient  conning  for  the  pr»- 
eervatiea  of  their  own  personal  safe^. 
Wasitaothing,  that  the  goveramentaboaid 
aiiller  eech  a  body  to  exist  under  its  own 
«Te,  aad  to  proceed  inon  an  organised 
plaa  of  calumny  and  oefamation  against 
all  whom  they  deemed  their  opponents? 
To  such  an  extent  had  they  canied  this 
eyetem,  tliat  the  archbuhop  of  Dublin 
could  hardly  quit  his  house,  without  being 
exposed  to  popular  insult,  in  eooaeqaeaee 
of  the  cahunaies  which  had  been  cireo^ 
Jated  against  him.    Again :  as  long  as  tlie 
^2aUielic  Association  was  permitted  to  sit 
in  Dublin,  the  memben  of  that  House  in 
vaia  lanawed  their  reouert  eech  session, 
lor  Aeedem  of  speeob  in  parliament.    He 
wwuld  not  eoaqplaia  of  ai^  fiiir  discassiea 
ootaf  doemof  whatwassaid  mparliaosent; 
bntk  if  any  man  in  that  House  expressed 
eentiments  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
Gatholie  Asseoiatian,  be  was  made  the 
abject  of  their  ealaauiy ;  and  a  man  nmst 
potaess  more  than  the  ordinary  nerve  aad 
jDootempt  for  popular  opinion  than  was 
expeeiad  in  a  country  like  this,  before  he 
could  be  oaUed  upon  to  expose  himself  to 
•oeh  a  tide  of  calumny.    It  was  said,  that 
this  assbeiation  met  foe  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titieaiag.    He  believed  they  oset  for  no 
a>eh  purpose ;  the  Catholics  of  Irelaad 
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titions^  almost  every  |)easapt  in  Ireland 
eould  draw-such  a  petition  up,  as  wall  aaa 
statesman,  and  he  had  never  beard  of  asij 
of  their  petitions  failing  from  ioaccorecy 
in  Um  recital  of  the  grievance.    But,-  the 
fact  was,  that  this  CathoUc  Association., 
though  it  assembled  last  January,  aad 
met  on  sucoessive  occasions  since,  for  the 
dissemination  of  lioentioua  harangues,  bad 
always  adjourned  without  preptfiog  p^- 
titibns.    He  believed  the  real  object  wai^ 
not  to  petition,  but  by  a  bold  and  mena- 
cing tone,  and  by  the  exiiibition  of  oum^ 
hers  at  tbeir  backs,  to  coerce  the  legiop 
latere  into  any  measures  they  chose  fee 
dIcMte,     All  these  .proceedings,  if  they 
did  not  amount  to  treason,  were  onljf  se* 
parated  from  it  by  a  very  thin  partition. 
It  wae  a  |p'eat  aggravation  of  the  corn- 
plaint  againit  this  association,  that  their 
conduct  tended  to  diminbh  the  value  ef 
the  ri^ht  of  petitioning.    The  tumukuoua 
exercise  of  this  right  had  often  been 
made  the  plea,  not  only  of  casting  off 
the  excess,  but  of  bringing  the  original 
right  into  jeopardy.    Those  who  did  so,  * 
were  not  i3ie  friends  of  the  right  in  ge* 
neral;  aad  the  lespectable  part  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  a  riglit  to  call  out 
to  be  relieved  from  their  most  injurious  ad» 
vooatea.   The  great  evil  of  these  sodeties 
was,  that  they  were  too  prone  to  forget 
the  original  object  of  their  instltuttoo; 
moderation  and  good  sense  were  kicked 
out  of  doors,  ana  those  whose  talents  and 
stationa  entitled  them  to  take  a  lead, 
were  overborne  by  factious  demagognee 
and  ignorant  upstarts.   They  had  depmted 
from  their  ongioal  object,  and  lefk  all 
deeorom  behind  them.    They  had  out* 
raged  the  feelinga  ef  every  Protestant  in 
irehmd,  and  scandaliaed  sll  the  loyal  and 
respectable  Roman  Catholiesft    The  great 
body  of  the  respectable  Gathalics  bad 
great  caaie  to  complain  of  beiag  mixed 
iq»  and  confounded  with  asen,  whose  onlf 
tkle  to  confidence  was,  that  they  hsd  just 
talent  eaough  to'cheet  the  law ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  graat  question  of  Catholie 
EoMncipadon,  be  was  persoaded   they 
eaeed  aot  one  pm  about  it,  provided  tbejr 
could  admiaister  to  their  own  etfnity  end 
andiitlen ;  to  gratify  the  one  and  promote 
the  other,  they  would  aot  hesitate  to  en« 
danger  the  peacsi  of  Ireland  or  defeat  tha* 
cause,  of  whiob  they  pretended  to  be 
the  advocates.    Now,  he  had  been  asked 
over  and  over  again,  how  it  was  that  the 
attorney  general  for  Ireland,   who  had 
some  tissa  ago  wielded  hie  thoi^ders  with 
SP 
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iHien  he  fihould  found  iiptm  the  piftitidii 
of  the  Catholics  a  motion  for  ftirtner  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  in  abstaining,  in  the  pre^ 
aetot  session,  from  founding  any  such 
motion  upon  the  petition,  be  was  gratiOed 
to  find  that  he  acted  in  Coincidence  with 
the  opinions  of  bis  oldest  and  best  friends 
of  the  Catholics,  who  concurred  with  him 
in  thinking,  that  any  motion  now  would 
be  unavailing  and  hopeless.  When  he 
feould  not  advance  their  question,  he  cer* 
tainljT  should,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
judgment,  refrain  from  taking  any  step 
which  could  do  no  good.  He  still  retained 
unaltered  every  opinion  be  had  formed 
upon  the  Catholic  question :  those  opi- 
nions had  been  formed  according  to  the 
best  dictates  of  his  judgment,  upon  very 
mature  deliberation,  and  after  the  most 
unprejudiced  view*  of  the  whole  subject. 
He  had  no  motive  to  prompt  them,  but  a 
sense  of  justice  and  soona  policy.  Pre* 
judice  entered  not  into  his  consideration ; 
for  if  he  had  any,  it  would  have  applied 
the  other  way.  He  had  reflected  upon 
and  examined,  over  and  over  again,  these 
opinions ;  and  looking  at  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  state  of  England,  and  at  the 
state  of  Europe,  he  saw  every  where 
reasons  for  the  more  deep  confirmation  of 
his  opinion,  not  only  of  the  justice  and  of 
the  importance,  but  of  the  urgency  of 
this  act  of  concession,  and  that  every 
hour  of  delay  which  it  encountered  was 
calculated  to  diiAinish  its  chance  of  ensur- 
ing tranquillity  and  peace  [hear,  hear]. 
Of  this  also  he  was  most  positively  con- 
vinced-^that  whatever  temporary  obsta- 
cles were  in  the  way  of  this  cause,  its  ad- 
vancement and  ultimate  success  could  not 
be  prevented,  and  that  onward  to  its  final 
consummation  it  must  proceed  with  uner* 
tmg  force. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

*  RoMAK  Catholic  Association — 
Petition  from  Ireland  against.] 
Mr.  Broivntow,  in  rising  to  present  a  pe- 
tition, respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association  of  Dublin,  said,  that  the  sub- 
ject, on  which  he  had  to  address  the 
HoDse,  wM  as  well-  entitled  to  mature 
consideration,  as  any  subject  that  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  during 
the  present  session.  He  hoped,  also,  that 
ft  would  attract  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers— >not  an  attention  which 
produced  a  speech  or  two,  soon  uttered 
and  soon  forgotten,  but  an  attention  which 
trould  lead  to  the  fearless  and  impartial 
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exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Ire-* 
land,  or  to  their  calling,  if  neeeaaaory,  for 
Btronger  powers  from  Parliament.  He 
was  authorized  by  a  gentlemao  of  the 
highest  respectability,  to  state,  that  the 
petition  had  been  most  carefully  pre- 
pared ;  that  the  petitioners  were  freehold- 
ers at  the  time  assembled  in  Dublin ;  and 
he  was  assured  that  if  it  had  been  exposed 
but  one  da^  it  would  have  received  tbou-» 
sands  of  signatures.  But,  if  there  waa 
but  one  name  attached  to  it^  it  would  be- 
speak attention,  from*  the  importance  of 
the  truths  it  announced,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evils  it  exposed.  The  pe- 
titioners stated,  that  they  hoped  to  see 
their  country  restored  to  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  harmony^  They  represented, 
and  he  agreed  with  them,  that  the  inter- 
nal peace  and  harmony  of  Ireland  was  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  this  Ca- 
tholic Association.  The  petitioners  stated, 
that  they  found,  if  not  the  full  cause,  at 
least  one  essential  cause,  of  the  present 
dissentions  in  Ireland,  and  that  was,  the 
Catholic  Association  now  sitting  in  n 
form  almost  parliamentary  in  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis. He  said,  almost  parliamentary, 
for  thev  held  their  regular  sessions,  nomi- 
nated their  committees,  received  petitions, 
referred  them  to  their  committee  of  griev- 
ance, ordered  a  census  of  the  popuTttion 
to  be  taken,  and  bad  actually  proceeded 
to  do  thst  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  alone  the  constitutional  organ  of  im- 
posing ;  namely,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
nation.  They  assessed  the  cities,  towns» 
and  even  panshes,  appointing  collectors 
in  every  district,  for-  the  receipt  of  a  tax 
which  they  called  «<  Catholic  Rent."  For 
what  purposes  this  fund  was.raised  was,  in 
part,  lefl  in  obscurity;  but  the  objects 
which  were*  avowed,  were  not  calcuuted 
to  throw  a  favourable  light  on  tlfose Which 
were  left  behind.  The  first  alleged  pur- 
pose was,  the  supply  of  a  Catholic  priest* 
hood  to  America ;  the  next,  to  supply  « 
Catholic  priesthood  to  England.  The 
Catholics  in  England,  they  said,  had 
multiplied  almost  beyond  their  hopes. 
The  emigration,  in  consequence  of  the 
French  revolution,  had,  for  a  time,  aup* 
plied  England  with  a  priesthood,  but  noir 
that  source  had  ceased,  it  would  well  be- 
come the  charity  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  step  in  to  the  aid  of  Uieir  haughty 
neighbours.  The  next  avowed  purpose 
of  the  tax  was  to  buy  up  such  part  of 
the  indepeodeot'  press,  «a  eboald  propa* 
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gale  opinieot  obaosMUi  t»  tUt  telf-ccm- 
•titated  leginlatura.    He  wmvid  pul  il  to 
any  omo  who  knew  the  state  of  Irelaftd, 
sno  the  dkpotitioo    ef  ili  iehabitaatt, 
whether  euoi  e  fisoBi  -ef  uiflBinmation 
could  «with  MietT  he  allowed  to  exist  in 
chat  country  ?    The  Irish  were  not  a  cold 
and  phiegnDatic  people,  hut  like  touch- 
wood, tiahle  ^o  ii^nitiea  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  that  inflamiaahle  matter  which 
this  flssocietioa  was  weeklv  disseouBatiag 
amongst  theov    If  in  England,  where  the 
people  were  less  liable  to  inflammation, 
the  government  fek  it  necessary,  during  a 
pertwd  of  momentary  distress,  to  pot  down 
the  Actious  demagogues   who  excited 
tbea  to  mischief,  it.  was  surely  not  ua» 
reasonable  for  those  who  were  anxious  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Ireland,  to  expect 
that  a  eimilar  step  would  be  taken  to  ex^ 
tinguish  the  {>eculiar  spirit  of  discord, 
which,  in  the  Tcry  centre  of  Dublin,  was 
raiaed  aad  upheld,  for  the  dissemination 
of  every  species  of  calumny  and  mis- 
representation, and  for  holding  out  to  a 
iMated  and  feverish  people,  as  direct  a 
provocation  to  resort  to  arms  for  a  redress 
•f    grievances  as  designing  men   could 
^tvOf  with  sufficient  cunning  for  the  pre* 
eervatioa  of  their  own  penooal  safety* 
Waeit  nothing,  that  the  govemmentahoald 
eoffisr  each  a  body  to  exist  under  its  own 
eye,  aad  to  proceed  upon  an  organised 
plMB  of  calumny  and  dmmation  against 
all  whom  they  deemed  their  opponents  ? 
To  such  an  extent  had  they  canied  this 
eystenii  tliat  the  archbishop  of  DabKn 
could  hardly  quit  his  house,  without  being 
exposed  to  popular  insult,  in  cooaeqncnee 
of  the  cahnaaies  whkh  had  been  drcu*- 
laled  against  him.    Again :  as  long  m  tite 
Cathehc  Association  was  permitted  to  sit 
in  Dablin,  the  membem  of  that  House  in 
vaia  fonawed  their  rsouest  each  session, 
for  fteedom  of  speeeh  in  parliament.    He 
would  not  eoaiplaia  of  anjr  fair  diseossiea 
ootaf  doeas  of  wliatwassaid  inparliaaMnt; 
bat,  tf  any  man  in  that  Houae  expresMMJ 
sentiments  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
Catholie  Aasedation,  he  was  made  the 
abject  of  their  aalttONiy  i  and  a  aHui  must 
pomess  more  than  tiM  ordinary  nerve  aad 
aoBtempt  for  popakr  opinion  than  was 
oxpecied  in  a  country  like  this,  before  he 
cottid  be  oaNed  upon  to  expose  himself  to 
•tieh  a  ikle  of  calumny.    It  was  said,  that 
this  asmciation  met  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titiesiag.    He  believed  they  met  for  no 
:h  purpose;  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
■<ndaoasiistanfs  taafipara  their  pa- 
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iition^  almost  every  peasant  in  Ireland 
could  draw  such  a  petition  up,  as  well  as  a 
statesman,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  aay 
of  their  petitions  failing  from  inaccuracy 
in  the  recital  of  the  grievance*    But,  the 
fact  was,  that  this  Catholic  Association,, 
though  it  aasembled  last  January,  and 
met  on  sucoessive  occasions  since,  for  the 
dissemination  of  Koentious  harangues,  had 
always  adjourned  without  preparing  pe» 
tttibns.    He  believed  the  real  object  wa^ 
not  to  petition,  but  kj  a  bold  and  mena^ 
etng  tone,  aad  by  the  exliibition  of  oum» 
hers  at  their  backs,  to  coerce  the  legie* 
latere  into  any  measures  they  chose  to 
dictate.     AH  these  proceedings,  if  they 
did  not  amount  to  treason,  were  only  se* 
parated  from  it  by  a  very  thin  partUioa. 
It  was  a  preat  aggravation  of  tlie  com* 
plaint  against  this  association,  that  theur 
conduct  tended  to  diminish  the  value  of 
the  ri|;ht  of  petitioning.    The  tumukuous 
exercise  of  this  right  had  often  been 
made  the  plea,  not  onl^  of  casting  off 
the  excess,  but  of  bringing  the  original 
right  into  jeopardy.    Those  who  did  ao, 
wene  not  &e  friends  of  the  right  in  go* 
neral;  aad  the  respectable  part  of  the 
Catholics  of  Irehuid  had  a  right  to  call  out 
to  be  relieved  from  their  most  mjurious  m^ 
vacates.   The  great  evil  of  these  soeieliea 
was,  that  they  were  too  prone  to  forget 
the  original  object  of  their  instftutiom; 
moderation  and  good  sense  were  kicked 
out  of  doors,  ana  those  whose  talents  and 
stationa  entitled  them  to  take  a  lead, 
were  overborne  by  ftustious  demagoguea 
and  ignorant  upstarts.  They  had  depiuted 
from  their  ongioal  object,  and  left  all 
deeomm  behind  Uiem.    They  had  out* 
raged  the  foelinga  of  everv  Protestant  in 
Irriand,  and  scandaliaed  sll  the  loyal  and 
respectable  RooMo  Cathdics*    ThagraaS 
body  of  the  respectable  Gathalics  had 
great  cawe  to  complaia  of  being  mixed 
up  and  confounded  with  asea,  whose  only 
title  to  con&denoa  vraa,  that  they  had  just 
talent  eaoagh  to'cheat  the  law ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  great  quaalioo  of  Catholie 
Eomncipation,  ha  was  persuaded-  they 
eased  not  one  pin  about  it,  provided  they 
could  administer  to  their  own  eUnity  and 
ambition ;  to  gratify  the  one  and  promote 
the  other,  they  would  not  hesiiate  to  ea« 
danger  the  peace  of  Ireland  or  defeat  tha* 
cause,  of  which  they  pretended  to  ha 
the  advocates*    Now,  he  had  been  asked 
over  and  over  again,  how  it  was  that  the 
attorney  generid  for  Ireland,   who  had 
some  tiasa  ago  wielded  his  tfauQden  with 
SP 
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such  alacrity,  did  not  interfere,  and  par- 
ticularly when  it  was  raid  that  those  who 
produced  so  much  agitation  plumed  them- 
selves (falsely  no  doubt)  upon  the  hope 
that  they  had  some  place  or  rafety  under 
.  his  protection  ?  They  supposed  that  they 
did  not  conie  within  the  reach  of  any 
enactment  of  law :  it  was  thought  by  them 
that  they  did  not  come  within  the  SSrd 
Geo.  Srd,  because  they  did  not  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people :  they  did  not  come  within  the  six 
acts,  because  they  did  not  extend  to  any 
societies  but  those  which  were  held  out  of 
doors ;  and  because  they  had  no  corres- 
ponding secretaries.  They. had  secre- 
isrie?  in  all  the  different  parishes  in  Ire- 
land,  but  then  they  did  not  correspond ; 
and  therefore  they  hoped  that  their  so- 
ciety did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  law.  Upon  that  subject  he  did  not 
feel  himself  competent  to  give  an  opi- 
nion ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
if  the  attorney-general  was  as  desirous  to 
come  at  these  men  as  he  was  at  the  bottle- 
throwers  at  the  theatre,  some  means  would 
be  found  to  do  so.  Sure  he  was,  that  it 
was  at  variance  with  all  law  and  all  prin- 
ciples of  g^ovemment,  that  a  body  of  men 
should  exist  exercising  the  power  of  tax- 
ing the  people  distinct  from  that  assembly 
which  was  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  question  then  was,  which  was 
to  be  supreme,  the  parliament  of  England, 
or  the  Catholic  Association  ?  He  there- 
fore called  upon  the  House  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  situation  in  which  they 
now  stood.  In  making  this  call,  he  could 
not  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  for  in 
the  course  pf  the  present  session  he  had 
used  strong  language  on  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  all  parades  and  proces- 
sions of  all  descriptions  in  Ireland.  He 
was  nimself  a  member  of  the  Orange  So- 
ciety, and  was  ready  to  bear  any  blame 
that  might  be  cast  upon  him  on  that  ac- 
count. He  believed  that  the  principles  of 
the  Orange  Societies  were  most  just, 
praiseworthy,  and  constitutional.  They 
were  the  same  principles  which  set  in  mo- 
tion the  great  whig  families  in  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution,  and  which  would  render 
their  services  honoured  as  long  ss  the  bill 
of  rights  should  Jbe  preserved.  What  he 
had  before  said,  and  would  now  repeat, 
wasj  that  when  Orange  or  Catholic  pro- 
cessions took  place  and  endangered  the 
lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  the  law 
should  be  rigorously  and  impartially  en- 
forced agaiast  all  persons,  without  regard 
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to  principles  and  o^^nions.    He  did  not 
wish  to  deal  with  opmions,  but  only  with 
overt  acts.    He  trusted  that  he  hn  aai4 
enough  to  satisfy  every  dispassionate  man, 
that  the  Catholic  Association  waa  calcu- 
lated to  keep  alive  much  exasperation  im 
Ireland.    It  had  ortgtnrily  been  hia  inten- 
tion, to  have  moved  that  the  petition  bt 
referred  to  tbe  committee  now  sitting  oo 
the  subject  of  the  disturbed  districts  of 
Ireland,  but  he  found  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  that  coune  by  tlie 
forms  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  that  the  hon.  masbeir 
had  more  than  insinuated,  that  a  atronsp 
feeling  was  entertained  that  be  (Mr.  P.) 
had  neglected  his  duty ;  he  did  not  at  aM 
seem  to  think  there  was  any  imperfectioa 
in  the  law,  but  had  expressed  hia  astoaidi* 
ment,  that  those  who  had  proceeded 
against  the  bottle-throwers  at  tlie  theatre 
had  left  untouched  the  Catholic  Associa^ 
tion.  Now,  he  could  assure  the  hotu 
member,  thst  any  apprehensions  whick 
m%ht  be  entertained,  either  by  the  hon. 
member  himself  or  his  friends,  could  not 
induce  him  to  change  that  coarse  of  con* 
duct  which  he  had  uniformly  endeavoured 
to  pursue,  in  the  disdiarge  of  his  duty. 
In  every  instance  in  which  he  had  exei^ 
cised  his  official  powers,  as  attorney-ge- 
neral for  Ireland,  he  had  looked  straight- 
forward to  his  object,  without  any  coofi- 
deration  as  to  sect  or  party.  Wheaever 
he  hail  perceived  a  violation  of  the  law 
which^the  public  interest  required  to  be 
prosecuted,  he  had  fearlessly  come  for^ 
ward  to  undertake  the  prosecution.  Whe- 
tiier  a  candid  construction  had  always  been 
put  upon  his  motives,  it  was  for  the  House 
to  judge.  All  that  he  would  ray  was,  that 
the  same  course  which  he  had  hitherto 
pursued  he  would  still  continue  to  pursue. 
He  would  pursue  no  lefUhaaded  justice*; 
but  he  would,  so  far  as  the  laws  wouM 
enable  him,  whenever  he  met  with  a  trans^ 
gression  of  the  law,  from  whatever  p*rtT 
it  might  proceed,  immediately  viait  it  wits 
punishment.  The  hon.  aaember  had  pro* 
fessed  himself,  not  only  a  vindicatori  but 
a  member  of  the  Orange  Association.  He 
could  assujre  the  hon.  member,  that  if  ho 
were  furnished  with  ratisfactory  evidence^ 
he  would  not  be  found  backward  in  trying 
tbe  strenf^th  of  the  law  against  a  gentleman 
making  tKat  profession, and  he  would  abide 
•the  consequences  of  the  censure  of  thora 
respectable  persons,  who  blamed  ham  for 
not  prosecuting  the  Catholic  Associatioo. 
Neither  the  hon»  member  nor  aoy  other 
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piMon  in  tint  Houte  could  be  more  con- 
vineedibea  be  wasoftbeDeoeinty  of  closely- 
eiteDdiog  to  the  proceedings  of  that  body ; 
but  be  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any 
declaration,  at  to  whether  it  was  within  the 
leach  of  the  law  or  not,  or  whether  it  was 
tbo  iDteiHion  of  government  to  adopt  any 
aaeaamea  on  the  subject.  He  should,  in- 
deed, be  unworthy  the  confidence  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  if  he  sufiered  any 
such  dectaimtion  to  be  drawn  from  him,  in 
fpneaquenceofwhat  bad  fallenfrom  the  boo. 
meoober.  He  should  not  take  the  trouble 
to  ioqiare  why  the  hon.  member  was  so 
anxicNM  that  he  should  proceed  agamtt  ibe 
Catholic  Association;  but  he  was  rather 
aorpriaed  that  the  hon.  member  had  not 
taken,  the  trouble  to  make  some  inquiry 
respecting  the  logaiitv  of  other  societies. 
The  hon*  member  said,  that  he  had  a  right 
to  call  upon  parliament  to  put  down  the 
Catholic  Association*  because  he  had 
Uamed  the  Orange  processions*  Did  the 
ben.  eaember*  after  having  professed  him* 
self  to  be  a  member  of  the  Orange  society 
•-and  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  member 
of  that  House  bad  ventured  to  make  such 
m  profession,  think  that  be  bad  done  enough 
woen  lie  blamed  the  proceedings  which 
emapated  from  the  society,  leaving  the 
aociety  itself  unceosured  i  Did  the  hon. 
memlMr  think  that  be  had  discharged  his 
duty,  because,  having  entered  into  an  un- 
lawful association,  tl£  object  of  which  was 
to  overstep  the  pale  of  the  laws,  and  to 
overawe  and  control  the  government,  he 
discpuntenanced  the  murders  and  assassi- 
natioM  which  resulted  from  it  ?  If  men  of 
high  birth,  talent,  and  character  in*  the 
country,  condescended  to  associate  them- 
selves 10  clubs  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  the 
eoaunuoity,  tbey  would  find  it  impossible, 
when  the  hour  of  danger  arrived,  to  stop 
the  mischief  which  must  naturally  result 
from  such  a  stale  of  things.  He  thought 
it  would  bo  more  judicious  in  the  hon. 
member  to  reserve  some  of  the  advice, 
which  he  seemed  anxious  to  bestow  upon 
him  (Afr.  P.),  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
.  Mr.  JU*  FUxgeraid  said,  it  was  matter 
of  notoriety,  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Ung'sv^it  to  Irebmdy  whatever  might  be 
the  provocation  received,  the  Catholics 
bad  come  to  a  resolution  to  bury  their 
•MMiities  in  oblivkm.  In  that  resolu- 
|><Mi  |bsv  persevered  for  two  years ;  and 
^  ikey  nad  subsequentlv  abandoned  this 
P^cife  dispoaition,  it  bad  been  with  a  view 
**  ^ywg  an  asaumed  attitude  of  defence 
W  m  part  of  their  opponents.    Under 


these  circumstances,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  not  adopt  the  sentiments  contained 
in  the  petition,  or  resort  to  any  measures 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  impartiality. 

Sir  T.  Lethbritige  thought,  that  the  pe- 
tition deserved  the  minutest  attention.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  Orangemen  had 
provoked  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
Association ;  but  the  things  complained  o£ 
would  never  have  occurred  but  for  that* 
association.  Had  they  overheard,  on  the 
part  of  the  Orangemen,  any  of  the  overt 
acts  now  committing  by  the  CailioUc  As- 
sociation ? 

Mr.  HwUhimon  said,  he  had  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land with  infinite  satismction,  and  hoped 
that  they  had  met  with  the  approbation  of 
all  his  colleagues.  .  He  trusted  that  mi- 
nisters, individually  and  collectively,  were 
determined  to  administer  impartial  justice 
in  Ireland. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  intentions  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  the  consequences  of  their  pre* 
ceedings  had  been  most  disastrous.  He 
had  looked  into  the  proceedings  of  this 
self-constituted  parliament,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  protector,  O'Connell,  and  he 
found  that  amost  insidious  proposition  had 
been  issued,  calling  upon  all  parties  to  give 
their  assistance  in  the  collection  of  tithea 
in  kind.  Now,  the  construction  which  he 
put  upon  this  proposition  was,  that  its  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  that 
acrimonious  feeling  which  existed  on  the 
subject  of  tithes.  No  man  would  be  more 
happy  than  he  should,  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  should  have  an  adequate  provision ; 
but  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  association  was,  to  establish 
Catholic  supremacy.  Even  in  that  House 
he  had  heard  it  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
that  the  religion  of  a  country  soould  be 
regulated  by  the  creed  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  He  firmly  believed  that  there 
were  men  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  ac- 
tuated solely  by  selfish  views,  and  anxious, 
in  order  that  those  vie#s  might  be  gratified, 
to  keep  the  country  in  constant  disturb- 
ance. 

Mr.  Warrc  declared  that  the  Catholic 
population  were  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  Catholic  emancipation.  Of  the  associa- 
tion he  would  say  nothing,  but  that  he 
wished  to  see  the  cause  (»  emancipation 
in  otlier  hands,  and  regretted  that  Catho- 
lics of  birth,  character,  and  iofluence.  did 
not  unite  to  place  the  cause  under  their 
own  guidance. 
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'  'Mr,  Br&OMdem  expreited  hit  Mtenish- 
iatnt  that,  od  a  question  ao  important  aa 
fho  preaent.  not  one  of  his  majeaty't 
mioitten  bad  condeaceoded  to  atate 
wberber  or  not  he  considered  theaastseia- 
tion  legaL  All  that  the  attorney-general 
Aad  said  was,  that  he  waa  quite  r&ndy  to 
ose  any  infommtion  which  he  might 
obtain  agtinst  him  (Mr«  B.)  if  be  could 
eatabKth  that  be  belonged  to  ^an  Oraiwe 
assoeiation.  He  waa  ready  to  give  the 
rf^ht'hon.  gentletnan  every  infomialion  he 
Bngbt  require  respecting-  the  Orange  asso- 
ciations. They  were  composed  of  men 
of  known  principles,  of  great  talents,  and 
wbe  had  perfbrmed  eminent  services  to 
their  country,  notwithstanding  the  cloud 
which,  on  every  occasion,  it  was  attempt-' 
ed  to  throw  over  them.  -  But,  the  question 
before  the  House' was,  the  character  of 
the  CathoUc  Association;  and  on  that 
question  not  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
bad  thooght  proper  to  speak. 

Mr.  Plunkett  threw  himself  on  the 
candour  and  fairnest  of  the  House,  if  any 
boa.  member  had  a  right  so  to  press  an 
individual  holding  the  situation  of  public 
prosecutor.  The  hon.  gentleman  bim^lf 
had  said,  that  he  was  not  sure  that  the 
Catholic  Association,  although  violating 
the  spirit,  was  not  at  the  same  time, 
cheating- the  letter  of  the  law.  Suppose 
be  (Mr.  P.)  were  of  the  same* opinion — 
was  he  to  state  it  in  that  House  ?  or  was 
be  to  declare,  that,  although  their  pro^ 
eeediogs  did  not  bring  them  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  he  would  nevertheless 

Sosecute  them?  Would  that  be  wise? 
e  had  no  difficulty  m  declaring  it  aa  his 
opinion,  that  the  Catholic  Association 
^ould  be  narrowly  watched ;  and  if  he 
6nce  sew  bis  way  clearly  in  point  of  law, 
and  in  point  of  prudence,  he  would  not 
abrink  from  bis  task.  He  certainly 
thought  that  the  intemperance  and  foily 
of  the  association  were  more  calculated 
indefinitely  to  postpone  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  cause,  than  all  the  efforts  of  the 
most  bitter  enemies  of  the  cause.  Still, 
however,  he_  must  remonstrate  against 
being  unfairly  pressed  on  the  subject.*  He 
Would  not  aay  whether  the  proceedings  of 
the  associaiioit  were  legal  or  IHegal,  but 
would  reserve  to  himself  the  full  exercise 
of  his  own  discretion  on  the  sutject* 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  be  came 
down  expecting  that  the  hon.  member 
would  follow-up  his  motion  for  laying  the 
petition  on  the  Ubie,  by  another  motion, 
to  refirr  it  to  the  consideration  of  a  com-* 
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mttcee;  on  vriiieb tetter  motkm  be  {Mri 
C.)  would  have  been  reddy  to  give  his 
opinion.    Btat,  the  hon.  meaiber  hsid  n9 
right,  merdy  on  presenting  a  petition,  to 
cdl  on  the  menliera-of  govemaeBt  to 
express  their  opinions  on  sonsevf  the  maaa 
important  conoema  of  the  empire.    Bucfa 
a  proceeding  beheld  to  be  meat  mcmtwm 
nient.    If  miniaters   addrcaaed    to    the 
Houae  any  opietona  ooaaing  wiifain  the 
sange  of  their  fiioctiooa,  tboae  opiniooB 
were  wiHlarl  to  be  received  witliffiaBpecl  t 
but,  he  (Mr.  C).  eiaimed  no  respeet  fnm 
any  legal  opinion  of  his.    if  fim  bon. 
member  aaked  Ibr  bia  legal  opinion  on  an  j 
subject,  he  woiM  reply,  that  it  waa  kie 
duty  to  take  the  opinion  of  bia  nsajeaty'e 
legal  advisers.    The  fiwt  waa,  that  it  waa 
most  difficult  for  government  to  act  wMi 
sound  discretion  in  caaea  wbeve  freeinatl- 
tutions,  and  all  that  grew  oat  of  free 
tnstitatioaa,  proceeded  to  any  excess.    In 
all  such    cases,   a  prodant  goveroment 
would  consider,  whether   more  danger 
might  not  result  from  checking  the  mia- 
chief,  than  from  allowing  it  to  ran  out  and 
expend  itself.    The  first  queation  wbtdi 
a  government  had  to  ask  was,  whether  la 
had   a   right  to  interfere;  the  second, 
whether  it  was  probable  that  interference 
would   be   attended    with   good    eiect* 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  than  iow 
potent   interference.     For  ^government, 
under  such  circumstances  as  he  bad  ad« 
verted  to,  to  come  out-of  court  defeated, 
was  alwaya  injarioua.    The  preaent  waa 
not  so  naked  a  queation  aa   the   boa* 
gentleman  appeared  to  consider  it.    It 
did  not  follow,  that  where  any  procecdiug 
waa  of  a  nature  justly  to  call  Ibr  dfaap-i 
probation,  and  there  existed  no  law  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  a  proceeding,  that  it  iraa 
alwaya  wise  to  create  a  law  for  the  purpose. 
A  question  of  that  nature  must  always  1>e 
looked  at  with  dncretion,   almost  with 
timidity  ?  lest  a  greater  mischief  should  be 
produoMl  than  that  which  already  existed. 
The  degree  of  the  existing  mitchief,  the 
importance  of  potting  an  end  to  it,  the 
probability  of  its  duration,  all  circum- 
stances ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  which  might 
have  been  inquired  into,  if  the  hon.  member 
had  moved  to  refer  the  petttioh  tea  eom« 
mittee  above  stairs.  But  on  such  a  motion 
as  the  present,  he  held  it,  to  be  no  part  of 
his  doty  to  state  what  he  conceived,  as  to 
the  applicability  of  the  existing  law.    He 
had,  nowever,  no  difficulty  in  aayiHg,  Ita 
all  auch  irregular  iaadtutiona  #era  |n> 
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nenily  niitoliieTMtf  and*  abttTeaUi  lathe 
particular  caoae  wliich  th«y  profeasad  to 
auppori*  Ao«kHi8  for  tba  lutiamla  aue- 
c^a  of  tlie  cauae  ia  o«iaatiaD»  and  moat 
ainoaaaiy  wkalimg  weU  %o  the  peaoa  of 
Ireiaody  he  deaplj  hHseoled  to  mo  to 
BDODj  elenenta  of  irritaiioii*  He  irvated 
that  they  voiild.  espirau  But  he  would 
aot  be  teoptedy  under  the  preaeot  cir- 
cttmateaoafrto^aay  whether  goTermnent 
thought  the  existing  law  auficioBt  for 
their  aopipgeaaioa,  or  were  prepared  fto 
propoae  aoy  aew  oieaittitt  for  that  purpose* 

Mr.  Seeietary  /'ae{  aaid,  he  had  beeo 
finuijr  perauadedy  after  the  notice  which 
hit  hon.  friend  had  given,  that  he  would 
faa?e  nioTed  to  rem  the  petition  to  a 
coounittee  abore  staira;  and  until  that 
motioffi,  he  rhought  it  would  he  preoMUure 
to  atate  hia  opiniona  on  the  aubjact.  It 
wai  not  until  hta  boo.  friend'a  aecond 
speech  9  that  he  was  aware  that  hia  hon. 
friend  lladabandoDed  hia  intended  motion. 
Am  to  the  legality  of  .the  Catholic  Aaaocia- 
tion,  thftt  waa  a  point  on  which  he  would 
then  ^Mtain  from  saying  any  thing. 

Mr.  At.  Fkggiraid  defended  the  cha- 
mcter  of  the  membera  of  the  Catholic 
Aaaodntion.  Than  Mr.  O'Connell  a  more 
able,  aealousy  and  eiactive  advocate  never 
lived*  He  waa  a  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
perty* and  therefore  by  no  meana  inter- 
eated  in  proasotine  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  in  IieJand.  Th9  learned  in* 
dividual  in  ^ueation  waa  moat  enthusiastic 
in  hia  character;  perhapa  aomewhat 
bdiscreet  ( but  it  waa  aa  indiacretion  that 
waa  aoiwly  not  oenaurable. 

Colanel  TretBck  regretted  having  men* 
tionedtheaameofl£'.0*CooneU»  but  be 
did  not  retract  one  aaUable  of  the  obaer* 
vationa  which  he  bad  madaon  the  cha* 
raoter  of  the  Catholie  Aaaodation.  If  the 
Cathollca  ssere  not  ao  much  under  inflo* 
encop  and  ao  capable  of  being  worked  up 
to  tba  commission  of  the  mast  atrocioos 
criakea»  be  ahould  not  be  avetie  to  what 
waa  called  their  emancipation*  But,  when 
he  saw  tKat  a  act  of  artful»  cunning  an- 
principicd  demagoguea  endeavoored  by 
every  spedee  of  craft  aad  fiaud,  to  iaflame 
the  CathoKca  of  Ireland*  and  excite  in 
their  aunda  a  hatred  of  the  ProteaUnU  and 
of  Eagliah  eoonexion,  he  could  not  con- 
cur ia  any  such  proposition. 

Mr.  br0amlc»  said|  that  he   would 
withdraw  hia  motion  to  refer  the  petition 
to  a  oaaiuiittee  to-night,  and  give  notice 
of  the  ikme  motion  for  to-merroir. 
^nhsad  la  be  priatad. 


RoHAKf  Catholio  CiiAiafa«-Pa«i« 
TJov  or  Catholics  oa  laKLAun.]  Mr# 
Broufkmn  §md,  he  roae  to  preaent  a  peti- 
tion from  a  great  number  or  individada  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  persusaion  in  IrdauL 
That  body  formed  a  large  class  of  hia 
majesty's  suhjtds  in .  lrefauid»  a.  clasa 
much  to  be  respected*  not  only  far  ita 
great  md  still  increasing  muabevs,  but 
on  other  accounts;  and  on  no  aocoaatr 
more  than  for  that  unshahen  confidanaa 
whi^  they  bad  idareya  repoaed  in  parfia« 
ment^BOtwithatandmg  it  hadao  fireqoentl^ 
defesilad  their  bopea*  and  withered  their 
expectationa.  Aa  he  diffisred  from  tho 
petitioners  in  some  of*  the  points  of  the* 
petition*  be  should  use  no  other  lan|uager 
but  the  very  terma  of  the  petition  itself. 
The  petitioners  began  by  eacpvaaskig  their 
gratitada  for  a  dispoaition  whicb.  tney> 
thought  psevailed  in  parliament  to  redreaa 
their  wrongs.  They  next  expressed  their 
regret  on  a  sul^ect  on  which  he  certainly 
did  not  agree  with  them.  They  exprea* 
sod  their  regret  that  the  act  of  Unims 
between  the  two  ooantries  had  ever  been 
adopted.  At  the  same  tfaae  they  camplahK 
ed»  vod  in  that  complaint  he  coneurf  edy 
that  none  of  the  promises  which  had  beenr 
held  out  to  them  at  the  tiaae  of  the  Unioa 
had  been  ftilfilled.  They  atated*  that'th» 
abases  of  the  local  jurisdictions  had  not 
been  suppressed—that  the  oppreaai ve  and 
injnrioua  power  of  the  corporate  bodiea 
had  not  been  dimRiished.--4ior  had  the 
Catholicpopolation*foraiingaeven4eightha 
of  the  innabitants,  been  reatored  to  their 
jnstand  lawfol  rights;  bat  that  on  the  con- 
trary* the  coBiequenoe  of  the  Union  hadr 
been*  to  wididraw  from  them  the  proieoi^ 
tion  arising  from  their  landbrda  residing 
in  the  country*  and  to  leave  them  to  the 
abuse  of  powei^— the  extortion  and  op« 

ereasion  or  agents.  He  wished  it  waa^iit 
is  power  to  negative  that  part  of  tba 
petition*  but  he  feared  that  it  waa  bevond 
contradiction.  Thej  were  also  right  in 
atating*  that  the  Umon  bad  onatMafiy  ag« 
gravated  these  evils.  They  also  complain* 
ed  of  the  present  system  of  tithes.  They 
complained  of  ita  injustice*  and  not  of  tba 
principle  on  which  tithea  were  levied ;  of 
tlie-rigbt  claimed  bya  small  body  of  men  to 
have  iaHaenae  aums  of  money  paid  ta 
them  by  the  body  of  the  people*  in  order 
to  aupport  a  hierarchv  Which  insulted  and 
oppressed  them.  All  legal  measures  of  re- 
sistance* they  aaid*  seemedtobeforbfdden* 
and  they  therefore  called  on  the  Hotise  to 
give  ila  most  serious-  atleiition  to  the 
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outrages  now  committing  in  yarious  parts 
of  Ireland ;  and  tbej  prayed  the  Hoase 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
those  outrages.  They  complained  of  the 
losultt  to  which  an  attachment  to  their 
ancient  faith  had  subjected  them ;  of  the 
unbecoming  and  unchrisiian  language  in 
which  that  faith  had  been  spolLen  of. 
They  complained  that  their  deceased 
friends  were  refused  the  rites  of  burial 
according  to  the  ceremonies  ot  their  re- 
ligion, and  that,  in  the  dty  of  Limericki 
the  military  had  been  called  in  to  enforce 
the  prohibitioo  of  rites  which  had  scarce- 
ly ever  been  denied  by  the  most  barbarous 
nations.  They  complained  of  the  injustice 
frequently  practisea  towards  persons  of 
their  persuasion  in  the  inferior  courts,  and 
they  gaye  as  an  example  the  proyince  of 
Ubter,  where  they  said  justice  was  almost 
altogether  lost  in  cases  between  persons 
of  different  persuasions,  and  they  referred  to 
the  conduct  of  the  son  of  a  riff  bt  rev.  pre- 
late. They  also  complained,  that  they 
could  not  find  redress  for  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  Orangemen  in  the 
North,  and  that  in  the  South  the  existence 
of  the  Insurrection  act  had  only  proved 
that  the  gross  want  of  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  of  the  absence 
of  those  means  which  might  have  been 
used  to  conciliate  them,  had  aloi^e  render- 
ed that  measure  expedient.  In  support 
of  this,  they  referred  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lloyd  and  to  Mr.  Justice  Torrens,  who 
were  employed  in  the  administration  of 
the  Insurrection  act  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 
They  said,  that  in  cases  between  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  or  between  the  go- 
vernment and  an  individual,  there  was  no 
equsl  justice  meted  out  to  the  parties. 
\vhile  this  system  continued  to  be  tri- 
umphant in  Ireland,  while  it  reigned  all 
over  the  country,  whUe  it  existed  in  the 
church  and  state,  and  while  it  governed 
in  the  law,  while  it  continued  increasing 
te  every  side,  while  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  (although  the  petitioners 
believed  the  suggestion  to  be  false)  was. 
pointed  out  as  uie  patron  and  protector 
of  the  Orange  faction,  and  of  the  system 
of  political  exclusion,  and  whileno  attempt 
was  made  by  the  parliament  to  check  l^e 
influence  of  that  system,  Ireland  could 
not  be  expected  to  emerge  from  the  gloom 
that  surrounded  her,  or  to  feel  for  this 
country  any  kindly  sentiments ;  but  must 
ip  case  of  a  war,  be  a  source  of  danger  to 
this  kingdom.  On  these  grounds  the  pe- 
titioners prayed  the  House  to  taki  into 


its  serious  consideration  the*  reform  of 
the  church,  the  exclusion  of  Orangemen 
or  pthers  belonging  to  secret  or  unlawful 
societies,  from  serving  on  juries,  and  for 
the  speedy  and  unqualified  emancipation 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Such  was  the  pe- 
tition which  he  had  undertaken  to  lay 
before  the  House,  and,  in  doin^aohe 
had  stated  to  the  petitioners  his  <|uali6ed 
approbation  of  some  parts,,  hii  entrre  con- 
currence with  others,  and  his  total  diaaent 
from  the  remainder  of  the  petition.  While 
he  told  the  petitioners  here  as  he  bad  told 
them  elsewhere,  that  he  could  not  support 
the  whole  prayer  of  their  petition,  it  was 
but  fiiir  that  he  should  add,  that  he  waa 
deeply  impressed  with  the  improper  treat* 
ment  which  they  had  experienced,  and  with 
the  probable  consequence  that  would 
result  from  inattention  to  their  request* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Game  Laws  Ambkdmxkt  BiLir.3 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  going  into  a  committee, 
to  take  into  further  consideratidn  the 
report  on  this  bill.  Upon  which,  air  J. 
Shelley  moved  as  an  amendment,  •*  that 
the  bill  be  taken  into  further  consideration 
on  this  day  three  months.'* 

Mr.^.  5miM  seconded  the  amendment. 
He  thought  the  bill  so  completely  absurd, 
that  he  knew  of  no  better  method  than  of 
getting  rid  of  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Loekhart  complained,  that  the  hon. 
mover,  in  the  recital  of  this  bill,  had  over- 
looked at  least  twenty  statutes,  the  ob* 
jects  or  titles  of  which  should  have  been 
recapitulated.  Instead  of  doing  as  had 
been  done  with  the  bankrupt  acts,  when-* 
ever  the  bankrupt  laws  had  been  altered 
or  amended,  namely,  reciting  and  conso- 
lidating them,  and  then  stating  the  new 
enactments,  the  hon.  member's  bill  sped* 
fically  repealed,  of  all  the  numerous  game 
laws  now  existing,  so  much  only  aa 
regarded  the  matters  of  possession  and 
qualification;  Now,  as  it  was  no  where 
stated  in  the  bill  what  other  parts  of  those 
preceding  laws  were  to  be  stiU  operative, 
or  what  repealed,  he  could  not  conceive 
an  act,  if  the  bill  should  pass  into  one, 
the  extent  and  application  of  which  could 
be  more  embarrassing  to  the  people  at 
large,  to  the  magistrates,  or  the  iudges. 
The  hon.  member  remarked  on  the  dan* 
ger  of  the  clause  permitting  the  sale  of 
game,  and  the  encouragement  a  measure 
would  extend  to  poachers,  and  expressed 
his  intention  to  support  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Cnrtmright  Midt  Ibftt  although  he 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  billi 
he  ihould  ttroDgly  recommend  to  his  boo. 
friend,  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  it 
far  the  present.  He  was  quite  convinced, 
from  the  opposition  it  had  encountered, 
that  il  wouia  be  impossible  to  carry  it  in 
the  course  of  the  session. 

Mr.  W*  Fed  opposed  the  bill,  which 
he  said  could  be  aavantageous  to  no  other 
persons  than  the  poachers  and  poolterers. 
Mr.  H,  Turn  also  opposed  the  bill. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  be  observed, 
that  the  restrictions  which  it  added  to 
those,  already  too  numerous,  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  game  laws,  would  consi- 
derably increase  crime  among  the  lower 
orders    of  the  people.      The   provision 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  against 
this  consequence  of  the  measure,  by  legal- 
izing the  sale  of  game  would^  he  was  satis- 
fied, be  found  inefficient.    Besides,  if  that 
g revision  were  more  operative  than  he 
elieved  it  would  be,  its  tendency  would 
be  to  degrade  the  country  gentlemen  into 
hucksters,  and  he  was  therefore  sure  that 
it  would  never  be  sanctioned  by  them  in 
practice.    There  were,   however,   other 
and  more  serious  objections  to  the  mei^ 
sure,  whidi  desonred  the  particular  atten- 
tion oi  parliament.  It  was  admitted  to  be 
a  subject  of  regret  that  the  existing  game 
laws  were  too  severe,  and  their  enforce- 
ment often  evaded  on  that  account.    But, 
what  did  the  bill  before  the  House  propose 
to  do?    Not  to  abate  that  severity, but 
to  increase  it  to  an  unreasonable  degree. 
At  present,  persons  charged  with  offences 
under  the  game  laws  were  held  only  to 
have  committed  a  misdemeanour  s  but,  by 
the  proposed  bill,  their  offimce  was  made 
at  once  a  felony.    Now,  bail  might  be 
tendered  by  the  party  accused,  and  no 
magistrate,  however  sealoos  for  the  pre- 
servation of  mne,  could  or  would  refuse 
to  accept  it.  By  the  bill  befi>re  the  House, 
howerer,  the  liberty  of  the  accused  was 
at  once  forfeited,  and  he  had  no  means 
of  regafailoff  it  before  tria!,  except  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  ezpepse  of 
which  would  make  it,  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  persons  taken  up  under  the  bill, 
a  remedy  rather  in  theory  than  in  practice. 
By  this  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
offence  from  a  simple  misdemeanour  to  a 
felony,  the  culprit  would  lose  the  privi- 
lege«4o  him  an  invaluable  one— of  ad- 
dressing the  jury;  and  thus  the  general 
OMratioo  of  Uie  bill  would  be,  to  increase 
the  oibncey  and  the  opportunitiet  of  com- 


mitting* it,  while  the  nseans  of  defcnee 
would  be  csrtaDed  and  diminished.  The 
game  laws,  as  they  stood*  were  too  often 
toe  cause  of  ill-will  between  the  lead- 
owners,  and  the  people  in  their  aevend 
neighbourhoods.  The  proposed  biQ,  so 
fitf  from  removing  this,  would  add  to  the 
prejudices  which  were  created  by  the  ca» 
cumstanoe  of  those  who  were  mau  inters 
ested  in  the  preservation  of  game  haviw 
to  administer  the  laws  respeeting  it ;  aa£ 
by  legalising  the  sale  of  game,  would  fix 
the  imputation  of  still  more  palpably 
interested  motives  in  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, i 
Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  that  the  main 
question  was,  whether  it  was  expedient 
or  not,  to  attempt  to  alter  the  present  sys- 
tem. He  did  not  know  whetner  his  hon. 
fiiend,  the  member  for  Yoriuhire,  was 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  sifggestiafi 
whidi  hsd  been  made  to  him  of  with* 
drawing  his  bill  for  the  present  session, 
but  after  the  objections  which  he  had 
heard,  he  was  induced,  if  his  hon.  friend 
did  not  adopt  that  suggestion,  to  vote  for 
its  re-committal.  The  bill  bad  at  least 
the  merit  of  providing  for  two  great  evils 
of  the  present  system ;  the  one  by  nefu 
mitting  the  sale  of  game,  without  wnich 
he  was  convinced  no  permanent  improve- 
ment could  be  hoped  for;  and  the  other* 
by  alterine  the  absurdity  with  respect  to 
the  qualification.  As  the  law  stood  at 
present,  a  gentleman  of  large  property, 
with  six  sons,  could  not  qualify  more  than 
one  of  them,  and  yet  he  was  called  upon 
to  enforce  the  very  laws  which  his  own 
family  set  the  first  example  of  violating. 
This  was  an  anomalv,  the  existence  of 
which  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  Ob- 
jections bad  been  raised  to  the  severity  of 
the  measure;  but,  was  it  forgotten,  that 
the  present  law  was  also  severe,  and  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  crime,  the  ^uentity  of 
which  the  bill  proposed  to  diminish  ?  He* 
however,  thought  it  would  be  better  that 
the  measure  should  for  the  present  be 
postponed,  and  under  thb  impression  he 
repeated  his  intention  to  vote  for  its  being 

should 


re-committed,  if  his  hon. 
determine  to  press  it. 

Lord  MiUen  thoucht  the  House  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tXkcX,  which  the 
bill  might  have,  either  as  to  the  increase 
or  the  diminution  of  game.  It  was  net 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide  for  the 
amusements  of  country  gentlemen,  but  to 
l^iislate  for  the  preservation  of  the  morals 
of  the  country.    The  naia  efect  of  the 
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btU  before  iheHoote  wouUI  be,  16  mul- 
tiply tbe  namber  of  persons  inlerested  in 
the  preeerTation  of  game,  and  therefore 
feo  multiply  the  number  of  proaecutions 
Ar  offences  committed  against  it*  He 
'deprecated  the  soTerity  of  the  punish- 
ments which  it  provided  for  those  ofiences, 
•and  recomuended  4he  repeal  of  the  pro- 
Ittbitions  against  the  sale  of  game. 

The  House  then  divided :  for  tbe  ori- 
giMd  motion,  108:  for  the  amendment, 
ISO;  Majority,  17.  The  bill  was  oonse- 
qaeotly  lost.  Mr.  S.  Wortley  gave  notice 
ml  he  wouki,  early  in  the  next  session, 
move  for  the  re-introduction  of  the  bill. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday i  June  1. 

Scotch  Entatls  Bill.]}  The  Earl 
'of  Aberdeen  moved  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill  for  regulating  Scotch   Entails. 
.  The  object  of  the  bill  was,  he  said,  to  give 
•nHef  to  those  persons  who  were  in  the 
posaession  of  entailed  estates,  and  which, 
according  to  the  Seotch  law,  were  so 
rigorously  entailed,  that  the  proprietoss 
bad  no  possible  means'  of  providing  for 
•their  wives  and  children.    The  noble  earl 
•entered  into  a  history  of  tbe  Scotch  law, 
•pointing  o«t,  that  when  the  law  was  made 
•as  it  now  stood,  the  rent  of  land  ia  Scot- 
land did  not  exceed  900,000/.  a  year, 
while  at  present  it  amounted,  as  far  as 
could    be  known,  to  between    five  aad 
aix^Ukms.    Half  the  country  was  locked 
'up  in  the  fetters  of  entaik    Up  to  a  late 
period,*  some  relief  had  been  found  by 
granting  long  leases  at  the  orfgiaal  rents, 
and  taking  sums  of  money,  and  Chat  tlus 
-practiite  had  been  held  by  the  ftrst  law- 
yers of  Scotland,  to  be  sound,  op  to  a 
▼ery  late  period,  when  a  celebrated  dce»- 
ato^  of  their  lordships,  the  wisdoan  and 
juSMoe  of  which  he  was  far  from  qiiestion- 
'ing/had  determined  dHfereally:,  and  the 
-possesiors  of  entaited  estates  were  nww 
'no^  ttaible  thaa  ever   to  pravide  for 
'ihelr  whres  and  younger  obildren.    The 
bill  which  he  had  brought  in  to  remedy 
•lliis  evil  was  approved  of  by  several  cele- 
brated lawyers  whom  be  had  consulted, 
•and  was  such  a  one  as,  he  thought,  aheuld 
«ieca  thefr  lordships'  support?. 

The  LwrdChtmceUor  declared  that  some 
uesBufe  of  this  nature  was  both  just  and 
necessarjr.  Wh^n  he  had  recomaiended 
th^  decision  which  had  ahered  the  Scotch 
law,  It  was  from  no  wish  to  make  law,  but 
Jyectoie  is  waathe  best  judicial  opinion  be 


€M>uld  form,  after  consulting  the  judges 
both  on  the  bench  and  off  tlie  bench,  and 
every  other  authority  worthy  of  attemioa. 
That  decision,  he  understood,  had  since 
been  deekired,  even  by  thoae  who  were 
most  adverse  to  it  at  first,  to  haYe  beea 
aceordiag  to  the  beat  principles  of  tbe 
law  of  Scotland.  He  warmly  recoa^ 
mended  the  measuve  to  Hteir  lordships' 
aupport. 

The  biU  was  then  read  a  third  time. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  June  1. 

Equitabls  Loan  Compast  Bill.] 
Sir  W.  Congreve  moved  the  third  reading 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  S.  WhMreod  aaid,  he  looked  with 
great  jealousy  at  tbe  oondiination  i^ 
gentlemen  to  destroy  the  trade  of  indivi;- 
duals.  The  number  of  pawnbrokers  ia 
the  metropolis  did  not  exceed  500^  and 
the  only  difference  was,  that  the  pawn« 
broker  lent  2s.  Gdl  £sr  the  intereat  o€  one 
half-penny  per  month,  while  the  company 
now  tabe  established  lent  St.  Id.  for  the 
same  interact:  so  that  the  advantage  ia 
ibis  respect  to  the  public  woald  be  very 
email,  while  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
useful  summary  remedy  they  at  present 
enjoyed  against  pawnbrokers.  He  there- 
^re  moved,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
tkaie  on  this  day  three  months. 

Mr.  HMouse  snpported  tlie  amend- 
ment for  tbe  sake  of  all  tradesmen ;  for,  if 
this  bill  were  carried,  there  was  no  reason 
why  joint-stock  oompaniaa  of  batchers  or 
bakers  slioald  not  ba  established.  The 
real  object  of  tbe  promoters  of  the  iiill  iras 
private  profit,  and  by  that  profit  the  public 
wouM  be  losers. 

Sir  W.  Canffrer)e  aaid,  that  the  jpawn- 
brokemthemselTes  were  peraana  privil^ad 
by  act  of  parliament;  and,  with  regard  to 
profit,  the  company  would  be  aatisfied 
with  less  thaa  what  waa  oMde  by  tbe 
pawnbrokers. 

Mr;  BioHck  contended,  that  the  bilK 
4hoo^  christian  ia  profesalon,  was  Jewish 
in  pnaciple,  es  tbe  object  of  the  speeola- 
.tors  wss,  to  monopdiae  the  profits  which 
•the  jews  at  present  enjoyed. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  House 
^ivfded:  for  the  third  reading  40— Against 
it  St.  On  the  question  «« that  the  BiH 
-do  pass,"  a  second  division  occurred. 
Tlie  oottben  were—For  the  passing  44 
^Agabst  it  S5.  The  bUl  was  pMsed 
aecordiogly* 


• 
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Morion  HK8PICTIKO  THX  TrIAL  AND 
COWOSUXATIOV  Of  MlSBIOVAKT  SmITR 

AT  Dbmbxara.*3  After  numerotts  pe* 
ticioni  had  been  presented  to  the  House, 
for  an  ioaairjr  into  theproceedinffs  on  tbe 
Trial  of  toe  mte  John  SuntA,  in  the  idand 
of  Deoerara* 

Mr*  Brovgham  roie»  and  addressed  the 
House  to  tbe  following  effect : — 

Mr.  Speaker ;  I  conrea  that,  in  bringing 
before  this  House  tbe  question  on  which 
I  noir  rise  to  address  you,  I  feel  not  a 
little  disheartened  by  the  ^ery  intense 
bterest  excited  in  the  country,  and  the 
contract  presented  to  those  &elings  by 
the  coldness  which  prevails  within  these 
walls.      I  cannot  conceal  from  myselfi 
that,  even  in  quarters  "where  one  would 
least  have   expected  it,  a  considerable 
degree  of  disinclination  exists  to  enter 
Bito  the  discussion,  or  candidly  to  examine 
tbe  details  qf  tbe  subject.    Many  persons 
who  h«ve,  upon  all  other  occasions,  been 
remarkable  for  their  manly  hostility  to 
acts  of  frfBcial  oppression,  who  have  been 
aliye  to  every  violation  of  the  /ights  of 
the  subject,  and  who  have  uniformly  and 
most   honourabljr  viewed  with  peculiar 
jealousy   etery   infracUon   of  the   law, 
ftrange  to  say,  on  the  question  of  Mr. 
Smith's  treatment,  evince,  a  backwardness 
to  discuss,  or  even  to  listen  to  it.    Nay, 
they  would  fain  &sten  upon  any  excuse 
to  get  rid'of  the  subject.    »  What  sigm'fies 
hqiiiriog,"  say  they,  *'lnto  a  transaction 
which  hasr  occurred  in  a  different  portion 
of  the  world  ?^    As  if  distance  or  climate 
made  any  diftrence  in  an  outrage  upon 
knr  or  justice.    One  would  have  rataer 
expected  that  the  very  idea  of  that  dis- 
tance; the  circumstance  of  tbe  event 
having  taken  place  beyond  the  immediate 
>cope  of  our  laws,  and  out  of  the  view  of 
the  people  of  this  country ;  in  possessions, 
where  none  of  the  inhabitants  nave  repre- 
■entatives  in  this  House,  and  the  bulk  of 
them  have  no  representatives  at  all,  one 
Bught  have  thought,  I  say,  that,  in  place 
of  forming  a  ground  of  objection,  their 
J|Mote  and  unprotected  situation  would 
kive  streogtheped  the  claims  of  the  op- 
P^*^  to  the  inteqiosition  of  the  British 


^^l^l^^of  petitions  presented  on  the  sob« 


no»  k^^    ^h«    edition    published    by 
««cbard  and  Son,  with  the  sanction  of 
y^^Missionary  Society. 


ject ;  but  then  every  body  knows  how 
those  petitions  are  procured,  by  what 
descriptions  of  persons  thejr  are  signed, 
and  what  are  the  motives  which  we  know 
influence  a  few  misguided,  enthusiastic 
men,  in  pceparing  them,  and  the  great 
crowd  in  signing  them.  And,  after  all,  it 
is  merely  about  a  poor  missionary !"  It 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  to  learn  that 
the  weakness  of  the  sufferer;  his  tinpro« 
tected  situation ;  bis  being  left. single  and 
alone  to  contend  agaiost  power  exercised 
with  violence— constitutes  a  reason  for 
this  House  shutting  its  ears  against  all 
complaints  of  those  proceedingii,  and  re- 
fusing to  investigate  the  treatment  of  the 
injured  individual. 

But,  it'  is  not  enough  that  he  was  a 
Missionary ;    to  make  the  subject  still 
more  unpalatable,  for  I  will  come  to  the 
point,  and  at  once  use  the  hateful  word, 
he  must  needs  also  be  a  •Methodist.    I 
hasten  to  this  objection,  with  a  view  at 
once  to  dispose  of  it.     Suppose  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  a  metbodist ;  what  then  ?    Does 
his  connexion  with  that  class  of  religious 
people,  because,  on  some  points  essential 
m  their  consciences,  they  are  separated 
from  the  national  Church,  alter  or  lessen 
his  claims  to  the  protection  of  the  law  ? 
Are  British  subjects  to  be  treated  more  or 
leu  favourably  in  courts  of  law ;  are  they 
to  have  a  larger  or  a  smaller  share  in  the 
security  of  hfe  and  limb',  in  the  justice 
dealt  out  by  the  government,  according 
to  the  religious  opinions  which  they  may 
happen  to  hold  ?    Had  he  belonged  to 
the  society  of  the  methodisU,  and  been 
employed  by  the  members  of  that  corn- 
munion,  I  should  have  thought  no  worse 
of  him  or  his  mission,  and  felt  nothing  tbe 
less  strongly  for  his  wrongs ;  but,  it  does 
so  happen,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  assumptions  is  true :  neither 
the  Missionary  Society,  nor' their  servants, 
are  of  the  mqthodist  persuasion.     The 
society  is  composed  indifferently  of  church- 
men and  dissenters.     Mr.  Smith  is,  or,  as 
I  unhappily  must  now  say,  was,  a  minister, 
a  faithful  and  pious  minuter  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, that  body,  much  to  be  respected 
indeed  for  their  numbers,  but  far  more  to 
be  held  in  lasting  veneration  for  tbe  un- 
shaken fortitude  with  which,  in  all  times, 
they  have  maintained  their  attachment  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and,  holding 
fast  by  their  own  principles,  have  carried 
to  its  uttermost  pitch  tne  great  doctrine 
of  absolute  toleration  ;    men   to   whose 
ancestors  this  country  will  ever  acknow^ 
3  Q 
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ledge  a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude,  as 
long  as  freedom  is  prized  among  ut :  for 
tbey,  I  fearlessly  proclaim  it — theift  with 
whatever  ridicule  some  may  visit  their 
exr^essesy  or  with  whatever  blame  others, 
thei/^  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  the  purity 
of  the  early  Christians,  the  skill  and  the 
courage  of  the  most  renowned  warriors, 
gloriously  suffered  and  fought  and  con- 
quered for  England  the  free  constitution 
which  she  now  enjoys.  True  to  the 
generous  principles  in  church  and  state 
which  won  those  immortal  triumphs,  their 
descendants  still  are  seen  clothed  with 
the  same  amiable  peculiarity  of  standing 
forward  among  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, pre-eminent  in  toleration  :  so  that 
although.  In  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
other  classes  of  dissenters  may  be  ap- 
proaching fast  to  overtake  them,  the^  still 
are  foremost  in  tbis  proud  distinction. 
Allj  then,  I  ask  of  those  who  feel  indis- 
posed to  this  discussion  is,  that  they  will 
not  allow  their  prepossessions,  or  I  would 
rather  say  their  indolence  (for,  disguise 
it  as  they  wiU,  indolence  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  indisposition),  to  prevent  them 
from  entering  calmly  and  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  this  proceeding.  It  is  im- 
possible that  they  can  overlook  the  un- 
exampled solicitude  which  the  question 
has  excited  in  every  class  of  the  people 
out  of  doors.  That  consideration  should 
naturally  induce  the  House  of  Comrooiis 
to  lend  Its  ear  to  the  inquiry,  though  fully 
sufficient,  on  its  own  merits,  to  command 
undivided  attention. 

It  will  be  my  duty  to  examine  the 
charge  preferred  against  the  late  Mr. 
Smith,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
founded  on  that  charge.  And  in  so  doing, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  from 
the  beginning  of  those  proceedings  to 
their  fatal  termination,  there  has  taken 
place  more  of  illegality,  more  of  the  vio- 
lation of  justice — violation  of  justice,  in 
substance  as  well  as  form — than,  in  the 
whole  history  of  modern  times,  I  venture 
to  assert,  has  ever  before  been  witnessed 
in  any  inquiry  that  could  be  called  a  ju* 
dicial  proceeding.  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment with  every  person  with  whom  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  these  proceedings  at  Deme- 
rara,  as  well  members  of  the  profession  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  belonging,  as 
others  acquainted  with  th*c  state  of  affairs 
in  our  colonies,  and  I  have  never  heard 
one  who  did  not  declare  to  me,  that  the 
Snore  the  question  was  looked  into,  the 


greater  attention  was  given  to  its  detaitst 
thje  more  fully  the  whole  mass  was  sifled*- 
the  more  complete  was  his  assent  to  the 
conviction,  that  there  was  never  exhibited 
a  greater  breach,  a  more  daring  violation, 
of  justice,  or  a  more  flagrant  contempt  of 
all  those  forms  by  which  law  and  justice 
were  wont  to  be  administered,  and  under 
which  the  perpetrators  of  ordinary  acts  of 
judicial  oppression  are  wont  to  bide  the 
nakedness  of  their  injustice  [hear,  hear  IJ. 
It  is  now  necessary  for  roe  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  unhappy 
state  of  things  which  took  place  at  Deme- 
rara  during  the  course  of  the  past  year. 
Certain  instructions  had  been  forwarded 
from  this  country  to  those  slave  colonies 
which  are  more  under  the  control  of  tbd 
government  than  the  other  West-India 
Islands.  Whether  the  instructions  were 
the  best  calculated  to  fulffl  the  intentions 
of  those  who  issued  them  ;  whether  the 
directions  had  not  in  some  points  gone 
too  far,  at  least  in  prematurely  introducing 
the  object  that  they  had  most  properly 
in  view-^and  whether,  in  other  points, 
they  did  not  stop  short  of  their  purpose ; 
whether,  in  a  country  where  the  sjmbi^ 
of  authority  was  the  constantly  manifested 
lash  of  the  driver,  it  was  expedieoi  at 
once  to  withdraw  that  dreadful  title  of 
ownership,  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  iflquire» 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  those  instructions 
arrived  at  Demerara  on  the  7th  of  last 
July,  and  great  alarm  and  fbverish  anxiety 
appear  to  have  been  excited  by  them 
amongst  the  white  part  of  the  population. 
That  the  existence  of  this  alarm  so  gene- 
rally felt  by  the  proprietors,  and  the 
arrival  of  some  new  ana  beneficial  regala* 
tions,  were  understood  by  the  domestic 
slaves,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  By  them 
the  intelligence  was  speedily  commuDicat« 
ed  to  the  field  negroes.  All  this  time 
there  was  no  official  communication  of 
the  instructions  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment.  A  meeting  had  been  convened  of 
the  Court  of  Policy,  but  nothing  had  been 
made  public  in  consequence  of  its  assem- 
bling. A  second  meeting  was  held,  and 
it  was  understood  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed,  after  a  discussion, 
which,  though  not  fierce,  was  itlll  ani- 
mated. The  only  means  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ntfturally  «U|tgest* 
ed  do  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted 
by  those  at  the  head  of  affttirs  in  Deme- 
rara. I  do  not  impute  to  them  any  in- 
tentional disregard  of  duty.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  true  remedy  for  the 
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tnty  bave  escaped  them  in  the 
moneDt  of  excited  apprebentioii— -in  the 
prevalence  of  general  alarai«    rendered 
more  inteoie  by  the  ipquifittve  anxiety  of 
the    Slave    population— an    alarm    and 
anxiety  continued  by  the  atate  of  ig- 
norance in  which  they  were  liept  as  to 
the  real  purport  of  the  instructions  from 
England.    But  most  certainlyi  whatever 
was  the  cause*  the  authorities  at  Deroe- 
rara  overlooked  that  course  of  proceeding 
best  calculated  to  allay  at  least  the  inqui- 
sitive anxiety  of  the  slaves ;  namely*  pro« 
mulgatine  in  the  colony,  what  it  really 
was  that  nad  been  directed  in  the  instruc* 
tions  of  the  king's  ministers,  even  if  they 
were  not  disposed  at    once  to  declare 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  carry 
those  inslructioDs  into  execution.    Un* 
happily,    they  did  not    take  thst  plain 
course.     Week  afVer  week  was  suffered  to 
elapse  ;  and,  up  to  the  period  when  the 
lamentable  occurrence  took  place,  which 
led  to  these  proceedings,  no  authaitic, 
or,  at  least,  authoritative  communication, 
either  of  what  had  arrived  from  England, 
or  of  what  was  the  intention  of  the  author- 
ities    at    Demerara,   was  made    to   the 
slaves*    This  state  of  suspense  occupied 
an  Interval  of  nearly  seven  weeks.    The 
revolt  broke  out  on  the  18th  of  August. 
During  the  whole  of  that  interval  the 
agitation  in  the  colony  was  considerable : 
it  waa  of  a  two-fold  character.    There 
was  on  one  side,  the  alarm  of  the  planters^ 
as  to  the  eflfect  of  the  new  instructions 
received  from  his  majesty's  government; 
aad  on  the  other,  the  naturally  increasing 
anxiety  of  the  negro  as  to  the  precise 
purport  and  extent  of  those  instructions. 
There   existed  the  geaeral  impression, 
thst  some  extension  «»  grace  and  bounty 
had  been  made  to  them.    In  the  ignorance 
which  was  so  stadiously  maintained  as  to 
the  nature  of  it,  their  hopes  were  propor- 
tiooably  excited— they  knew  that  some- 
thing bad  been  done,  and  they  were  in- 
quisitive   to  know    what  it  was.      The 
general  conversation  amongst  them  was, 
*'  has  not  our  freedom  come  out  ?    Is  not 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  our  friend  V 
Various  speculations  occupied  them :  re- 
ports of  particular  circumstances  agitated 
them.    Each  believed  in  the  detail  as  his 
fancy  or  credulity  Jed  him ;  but  to  one 
point  all  their   hopes  and  their    belief 
pointed  ;^«<  Freedom  !    freedom  I"  was 
the  sound  unceasingly  hoard,  and  which 
oontiaually  raised  the  vision  oo  which 
weir  hney  loved  lo  repose. 


And  now,  allow  ,me  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  re-asserting  the  opinion  which, 
with  respect  to  that  most  important  sub- 
ject of  emancipation,  I  have  uniformly 
maintained,  not  only  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  but  long 
before,  with  no  other  difference,  save, 
perhaps,  in  the  manner  of  the  expression, 
correcting  that  manner  by  the  experience 
and  knowledge  which  a  more  extended 
intercourse  with  human  life  must  naturally 
have  bestowed.  My  opinion  ever  has 
been,  that  it  is  alike  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  white  brethren,  and  just, 
and  even  merciful,  to  the  negroes— those 
victims  of  a  loog^continued  system  of 
cruelty,  impolicy,  and  injustice— to  main- 
tain firmly  tlie  legal  authorities,  and,  with 
that  view,  to  avoid,  in  our  relations  with 
the  slaves,  a  wavering  uncertain  policy, 
keeping  them  in  a  condition  of  doubt  and 
solicitude,  calculated  to  work  their  own 
discomfort,  and  the  disquiet  of  their  mas- 
ters.^ Justice  to  the  Whites,  mercy  to 
the  Blacks,  command  us  to  protect  the 
first  from  the  effect  of  such  alarms,  and 
the  last  from  the  expectation,  that,  in  the 
hapless  condition  in  which  they  are  piec- 
ed, their  emancipation  can  be  obtained — 
meaning  thereby  their  sudden  unprepared 
emancipation,  etfected  by  violent  measures 
or  with  an  uqjustifiable  haste,  and  with- 
out previous  instruction.  The  realization 
of  such  a  hope,  though  carrying  the 
name  of  a  boon,  would  inflict  the  severest 
misery  on  these  beings,  whose  condition 
is  already  too  wretcbsd  to  require,  or  in- 
deed to  bear,  any  increase  of  calamity. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Blacks  them- 
selves, as  subsidiary  to  their  own  im- 
provement, that  the  present  state  of  things 
must  for  a  time  be  maintained.  It  is  be- 
cause to  them,  the  bulk  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects in  the  colonies,  liberty,  if  suddenly 
given,  and,  still  more,  if  violently  obtain- 
ed by  men  yet  unprepared  to  receive  it, 
would  be  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessins ;  iha^ 
emancipation  must  be  the  work  of  time, 
and,  above  all,  must  not  be  wrested  for- 
cibly from  their  masters  [hear,  hear ! J. 

Reverting  to  the  occurrences  at  Deme- 
rara, it  is  undeniable  that  a  great  and  un- 
necessary delay  took  place.  This  inevita- 
bly, therefore,  gave  rise  to  those  fatal  pro- 
ceedings, which  all  of  us,  however,  we 
may  differ  ^m  to  the  causes  from  which 
they  originated,  mustuofeignedly  deplore. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Smith  had  officiated 
in  the  colony  of  Demerara  for  seven 
years.    He  bad  maintained,  during   his 
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*  whole  life,  a  character  of  the  ibott  uhiin- 

•  peachable  moral  puritj,  which  had  won 
not  ah>ne  the  love  and  veneration  of  his 
own  immediate  flock,  but  had  procured 
him  the  respect  and  consideration  of  al* 
most  all  who  resided  in  his  neighbourhood. 

•Indeed,  there  was  not  a  duty  ofhisjninis- 
try  that  he.  had  not  discharged  with  fide- 
lity and  zeaL  That  this  was  his  charac* 
ter  is  evident  even  from  the  papers  laid 
upon  the  table  of  that  House.  These  do- 
cuments, however;  disclose  but  a  part  of 

'  the  truth   on  that  point.    Before  I  sit 

•  down  i  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
other  sources,  which  shew  that  the  cha- 
racter  of  Mr.  Smith  was  such  as  I  have 

'  described  it ;  and  that  those  who  were 
best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  had 
borne  the  highest  testimony  to  his  virtu- 
ous and  meritorious  labours.  Yet  this 
Christian  minister,  thus  usefujjy  employed 
was  dragged  from  his  bouse,  three  days 

*  after  the  revolt  began,  and  when  it  had 
'  been  substantially  quelled,  with  an  inde- 
cent haste  that  allowed  not  the  accommo- 
dation even  of  those  clothes  which,  in  all 
'climates,  are  necessary  to  human  oomforti 

*  but  which,  in  a  tropical  clima^Ci  were  ab^ 
'  solutely   essential    to   health.     He    was 

dragged,  too,  from  his  home  and  his  family, 
at  a  time  when  his  life  was  attacked  by  a 
disease  which,  in  all  probability,  would  in 
any  circumstances,  have  ended  in  his  dis- 
solution ;  but  which  the  treatment  he 
then  received  powerfully  assisted  in  its 
fatal  progress.  He  was  first  imprisoned, 
-  in  that  sultry  climate,  in  an  unwholesome 

•  fetid  room,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  This  situation  was  afterwards  chang- 
ed, and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  place  only 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  torture,  a  kind 
of  damp  dungeon,  where  the  floor  was 
over  stagnant  water,  visible  through  the 
wide  crevices  of  the  boards.  When  Mr. 
'Smith  was  about  to  be  seized,  he  was 
first  approached  with  the  hollow  demand 
of  the  officer  who  apprehended  him,  com- 
manding him  to  join  the  militia  of  the 
district.  To  this  he  pleaded  his  inability 
to  serve  in  that  capacity,  as  well  as  an 
exemption  founded  on  the  rights  of  his 
clerical  character.  Under  the  pretext  of 
this  refusal,  his  person  was  arrested,  and 
his  papers  were  demanded,  and  taken 
possession  of.  Amongst  them  was  his 
private  journal ;  a  part  of  which  was 
written  with  the  intention  of  being  com- 
municated to  his  employers  alone,  while 
the  retnaining  part  was  intended  for  no 
faiman  eye  but  ms  own.    In  this  sthte  i^ 


imprisonment  he  was  detained,  aldioiigli 
the  revolt  was  then  entirely  quelled* 
That  it  was  ao  quelled,  is  ascertained  from 
the' despatches  of  General  Murray  to  Earl 
Batharst,  dated  the*  26th  of  Au|piat.  Ac 
least  the  despatch  of  that  date  admits,  that 
the  public  tranquillity  was  nearly  restored; 
and  at  all  events,  by  subsequent  dee- 
patches,  of  the  date  of  the  SOtb  and  31st» 
it  appears  that  no  further  disturhanoe  had 
taken  place ;  nor  was  there  from  that 
time  any  insurrectionary  movement  what- 
ever. At  that  period  the  colony  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  accustoined  tranquil- 
lity, barring  always  those  chances  of  re- 
lapse, which  in  such  a  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, and  in  such  a  structure  of  society, 
must  be  supposed  always  to  exist,  and  to 
make  the  recurrence  of  irritation  and 
tumult  more  or  less  probable.  Martial 
law,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  proclaimed 
on  the  19th  of  August,  and  was  conti- 
nued to  the  15th  January  following- 
five  calendar  months,  although  there  is 
the  most  unquesUonable  proof,  that  the 
revolt  had  subsided,  and  indeed  that  all 
appearance  of  it  had  vanished. 

in  a  prison  such  as  has  been  described^ 
Mr.  Smith  remained  until  the  14th  day 
of  October.  Then,  when  every  pretence 
of  real  and  immediate  danger  was  over; 
when  every  thing  like  apprehension,  save 
from  the  state  of  colonial  society,  was  re- 
moved ;  it  was  thought  fit  to  bring  to 
trial,  by  a  military  court-martial,  this 
minister  of  the  gospel !  I  shall  now  view 
the  outside  of  .that  court-martial ;  it  is  fit 
that  we  look  at  its  external  appearance, 
examine  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests, 
and  the  structures  connected  with  it,  be- 
fore we  enter  alld  survey  the  things  per- 
petrated within  its  walls — I  know  that 
the  general  answer  to  all  which  has  been 
hitherto  alleged  on  this  subject  ia,  that 
martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  in  De- 
merara.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand,  as  a  lawyer,  martial  law  of 
such  a  description;  it  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  law  of  £ngland«*-I  do  not  mean  to 
say  in  the  bad  times  of  our  history,  but 
in  that  more  recent  period  which  is  called 
constitutional.  It  is  very  true,  that  for- 
merly the  Crown  sometimes  issued  pro- 
clamations, by  virtue  of  which  civil  of- 
fences were  tried  before  military  tribunals. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  that  de- 
scrifition,  and  the  nearest  precedent  to 
the  case  under  oiir  consideration,. waa  the 
well' known  proclamatioo  of  the  angutt, 
pioQs,  and  hnaane  Philip  and  Mary,  stig« 
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natixing  as  rebelltoDy  and  at  an 
which  should  suBjtct  the  offender  to 
'tried  bv  a  courumartial,  the  having  here- 
'  ticaU  that  is  to  say,  Protestant,  books  in 
one's  possession,  and  not  giving  them  up 
without  previously  reading  them.  Similar 
prodamatfons,  although  not  so  eztrava- 

gint  in  their  character,  were  issued  by 
lisabeth,  by  James  the  first,  and  (of  a 
.  leas  .violent  nature)  by  Charles  the  first; 
until  at  length  the  evil  became  so  unbear« 
•  able  that  there  arose  from  it  the  celebrated 
Petition  of  Right,  one  of  the  best  legacies 
left  to  his  country  by  that  illustriouji  law- 
yer, lord  Coke,  to  whom  every  man  who 
loves  the  constitution  owes  a  debt  of  gra* 
tilude  which  unceasing  veneration  for  his 
neinory  can  never  pay.     The    petition 
declares,  that  all  such  proceedings  shall 
'  henceforward  be  put  down  :   it  declares 
chat  ^'  no  man  shall  be  fore-judsed  of  life 
,or  liob  against  the  form  of  the    Great 
Charter ;"  that  **  no  man  ought  to  be  ad- 
jud^  to  death  but  by  the  laws  establish- 
ed in  this  realm,  eitl^r  by  the  custom  of 
the  realm,   or  by  acu  of  parliament;*' 
and  that  **  the  commissions  for  proceed- 
ing by  martial  law  should  be  revoked  and 
annulled,  lest,  by  colour  of  them,  any  of 
hia  Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed  or  pot 
to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fran- 
.ehiaeofthe  land."    Since  that  time,  no 
auch  thing  as  martial  law  has  been  recog- 
Diied  tn  this  country  ;  and  courts  found- 
ed on  proclamations  of  martial  law  have 
been  wholly  unknown.    And  here  I  beg 
to  observe,  that  the  particular  grievances 
at  which  the  Petition  of  Right  waslevelled, 
were  only  the  trials  under  martial  law  of 
military  persons,  or  of  individuals  accom- 
P^ylng*  or  in  some  manner  connected 
with,  military  persons.    On  the  abolition 
of  martial  law,  what  was  substituted  ?   In 
tiiose  days,  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  was  considered  a  solecism  in  the 
oonatitntion.      Accordingly,   the    whole 
.  course  of  our  legislation  proceeded  on  the 
principle,  that  no  such  establishment  was 
■recognised.    Afterwards  came  the  annual 
Mutiny  acts,  and  Courts  Martial,  which 
ware  held  only  under  those  acts.    These 
CQuts  were  restricted  to  the  trial  of  sol- 
diers for  military  ofleoces ;  and  the  extent 
^,Mr  powers  was  pointed  out  and  limit- 
ed by  ItVT  . 

But  I  will  not  go  further  into  the  consi- 
^>«'»tion  of  this  delieate  coostitufional 
<|ttestHHi  s  for  the  present  case  does  not 
vest  00  toy  niceties— -it  depends  not  on 
^7  "^^t^spundecisions  with  respect  to  the 


law.  If  it  ahouid  be.  said,  that,  in  the 
conquered  colonies,  the  law  .of  the  foreign 
state  may  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  that 
of  England';  I  reply,  that  the  Crown  has 
no  right  to  conquer  a  colony,  and  then 
import  into  its  constitution  oil  manner  of 
strange  and  monstrous  usages.  If  the 
contrary  were  admitted,  the  Crown  would 
only  have  to  resort  first  to  one  coast  of 
Africa,  and  then  to  another,  and  after- 
wards to  the  shores  of  the  Paci^c,  and 
import  the  various  customs  of  the  barbar- 
ous people  whom  it  might  subdue ;  tor- 
ture from  one  ;  the  scalping  knife  and 
tomahawk  from  another;  from  a  third, 
the  regal  prerogative  of  paving  the  palace 
court  with  the  skulls  of  the  subject.  All 
the  prodigious  and  unutterable  practices 
of  the  most  savage  nations  might  thus  be 
naturalized  by  an  act  of  the  Crown,  with* 
out  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  all  British  subjects  born, 
or  resident,  or  settling  for  a  season,  in 
those  new  dominions.  Nothing,  however, 
is  more  clear,  than  that  no  practice  in- 
consistent with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution — suchrfor  instance,  aa 
the  recourse  to  torture  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  evidence,  can  ever  be  imported 
into  a  colony  by  any  act  of  conquest.  But 
every  consideration  of  this  noture  is  unne- 
cessary on  the  present  occasion  ;  for  this 
court  was  an  English  court-martial.  The 
title  by  which  it  claimed  to  sit  was  the 
Mutiny  aot,  and  the  law  of  England.  The 
members  of  the  court  are  estopped  from 
pleading  the  Dutch  law,  as  that  on  which 
their  proceedings  were  founded.  They 
are  estopped,  because  they  relied  for 
their  right  to  sit  on  our  own  Mutiny  act, 
which  is  time  alUr  time  referred  to ;  and 
they  cannot  now  argae  that  they  proceed- 
ed on  any  other  basis. 

Let  lis  now  look  for  a  few  moments  ai 
the  operations  which  preceded  the  trial 
of  this  poor  missionary.  He  was,  as  I 
have  just  stated,  tried|by  a  court-martial ; 
and  we  are  told  by  General  Murray^  in 
bis  despatch  of  October  21 ,  that  it  was  all 
the  better  for  him — for  tbut,  if  he  had 
been  tried  in  any  other  manner,  be  might 
have  found  a  ^ore  prejudiced  tribunal. 
.Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  I  had  been  the  party  accused, 
or  of  counsel  for  the  nartv  accused,  I 
would  at  once  have  preierred  a  civil  juris- 
diction to  the  very  anomalous  proceeding 
that  took  phice.  First  of  all,  I  shoura 
have  gained  delay  which*  in  most  cases, 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  accusedi    In 
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this  particular  case,  it  might  hsve  proved 
of  tnentimable  benefit  to  him,  as  the  fever 
of  party  rage  and  personal  hostility  would 
have  been  suffered  gradually  to  subside. 
By  proceeding  under  the  civtl  jurisdiction, 
the  addition  of  the  Roman  lavr  to  that  of 
the  common  law  necessarily  occasioned 
ffreat  prolixity  in  the  trial.  Months  must 
have  elapsed  during  those  proceedings, 
and  at  every  step  the  accused  would  have 
had  a  chance  of  escape.  All  this  would 
have  been  of  incalculable  value ;  and  all 
this  was  lost  to  the  accused,  by  his  being 
brought  before  n  sumniary  military  tri- 
bunal. The  evidence  of  slaves  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  court  without  doubt  or 
contest;— a  point,  however,  on  which  I 
do  not  much  rely  ;  for  I  understand  that 
in  Demerara  the  usage  in  this,  respect 
differs  from  the  usage  of  some  other 
colonies,  and  that  the  evidence  of  Ne- 
groes against  Whites  is  considered  admis- 
sible, although  it  is  not  frequently  re- 
sorted to.  Still,  however,  there  is  this 
difference  as  respects  such  evidence  be- 
tween a  civil  and  a  military  court :  in  the 
latter,  it  is  received  at  once,  without  hesi- 
tation ;  whereas,  if  the  matter  is  brought 
before  a  civil  jurisdiocion,  a  preliminary 
proceeding  must  take  place  respecting 
the  admissibility  of  each  witness.  His 
evidence  is  compared  with  the  evidence 
of  other  witnesses,  or  parts  of  his  evidence 
are  compared  with  other  parts,  end  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  considerable  dis- 
crepancy the  evidence  of  that  witness  is 
finally  refused.     I'here  are  also  previous 

Croceedings,  had  the  subject  been  brought 
efore  a  civil  jurisdiction,  which  might 
"have  had  this  effect:  a  discussion  takes 
place  before  the  chief  justice  and  two 
ossiatants,  on  the  admissibility  of  wit- 
nesses, who  are  not  admitted  as  evidence 
in  the  cause  until  after  a  preliminary 
examination  ;  and  I  understand,  that  the 
circumstance  of  a  witness  being  a  slave, 
,  whose  evidence  is  to  be  adduced  against 
o  white  man,  in  cases  of  doubt,  alwa^'s 
weighs  in  the  balance  agamst  his  admis- 
sibility. But  I  pass  oil  this  over.  I  rest 
the  case  only  on  that  which  is  clear,  un- 
deniable, unquestioned.  ^By  the  course 
of  the  civil  law,  two  witnesses  are  -indis- 
pensably required  to  substantiate  any 
charge  against  the  accused.  Let  any  one 
read  the  evidence  on  this  trial,  and  say, 
how  greatly  the  observance  of  such  a  rule 
would  have  improved  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner.  Last  of  all,  if  the  accused  bod 
been  tried  at  common  law,  be  would  Jiave 
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bod  the  advantage  of  a  learned  persaii 
preaiding  over  the  court,  as  the  chief 
I  justice,  who  must  have  been  individnoilly 
and  professionally  responsible  for  hia  con* 
duct ;  who  would  have  acted  in  the  fiioe 
of  tlie  whole  bar  of  the  colony;   who 
would  also  have  acted  in  the  face  of  that 
renowned  English  bar  to  which  he  onoe 
belonged,  and  to  which  he  might  returo» 
and   whose    judgment,   thereforey    even 
when  removed  from  them  by  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic,  he  would  not  have  disre- 
garded, while  he  retained  the  feelings  of 
a  man,  and  the  character  of  on  Engliah 
advocate.    He  would  have  acted  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world  as  an  individual, 
doubtless  not  without  assistance,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  laynoen  only,  who  would 
not  have  divided  the  responsibility  with 
hrm.    He  would,  in  every  essential  par- 
ticular, have  stood  forth  single  and  su- 
preme, in  the  eyes  of  the  Test  of  mankind, 
as  the  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner.    In 
such  circumstances,  he  most  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  an  entire  regard  to 
his  professional  character,  to  his  rcsponai« 
bilitv  as  a  judge,  and  him  credit  as  alawyer. 
Now,  Sin,  let  us  look  at  the  constitution 
of  the  eoort  before  which  Mr.  Smith  was 
actually  tried.    Upon  a- reference  to  the 
individuals  of  whom  it  was  composed,  I 
find,  what  certainly  appears  moat  strange, 
the  president  of  the  civil  jcourt  taking 
upon  himself  the  functions  of  a  mtaiber 
of  the  court*martial,  under  the  name  of 
an  officer  of  the  militia  staff.    It  appeals 
to  be  the  fdct,  that  this  learned  mdivi- 
dual  was  invested  with  the  rank  and  de- 
gree of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  militia, 
a  few  days  before  the  assembling  of  tbe 
courtHnartial,  in  order  that  he,  m  lawyer 
and  a  civil  judge,  might  sit  as  a  military 
judge  and  a  soldier !    Sir,  he  mast  have 
done  this  by  compuldon.    Maitiid  law 
was  established  in  the  colony  by  tlie  power 
to  which  he  owed  obedience.     He  could 
not  resist  the  mandate  of  the  governor. 
He  was  bound,  in  compliance  with  that 
mandate,  to  hide  his  chric  garb,  his  foren- 
sic robe,  under  martial  armour.     As  the 
aide-de-camp  of  the  governor,  be  was  com- 
pelled to  act  a  mixed  character— part 
lawyer,  part  soldier.    He  was  the  only 
lawyer  in  a  court  where  a  majority  of 
military  overwhelmed  him.    Having  no 
responsibility,  he  abandoned— or  was  com- 
pelled to  sit  helpless  and  unresisting,  and 
see    others   abandoning— principles  and 
forms  which  he  coidd    not,   which    he 
would  not,  which  be  durst   not,   have 
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abandoned,  had  he  been  sitting  alone  in 
bis  own  coart»  in  his  ermintd  robe,  admi- 
nistering the  civil  iaw^     After  this  strange 
fact  respecting  the  members  of  the  court, 
it   i$  not  surprising  that  one  ss  strange 
should  appear  with  regard  to  the  sobon- 
dinate  officers.    The  judge«advooate  of  a 
oourt-mBrcial,  although  certainly  son^e- 
times  stsnding  in  the  situstion  of  a  pro- 
secutor, nevertheless,  in  sU  .well-regulated 
courts-martial,  never  forgets  that  he  also 
standa   between   the   prisoner  and    the 
bench*    He  is  rather,  indeed,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  assessor  to  the  court.    On 
this  point,  I  might  appeal  to  the  highest 
authority   present.    By  you,  Sir,  these 
important  functions  were  long,  and  cor- 
rectlTv    aind  constitutionally  performed: 
and  in  a  manner  equally  benencial  to  the 
army   and  to  the  country.    But  I  may 
appeal  to  another  authority,  from  which 
no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dissent.    A 
reverend  judge,    Mr.    Justice  Bathurst, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  laid 
It  down  as  clear  and  indisputable,  that 
the  oiBee  of  a  j'udge-advocate  was,  to 
lay  the  proof  on  both  sides  before  the 
court;  and  that  whenever   the  evidence 
was  at  all  doubtful,  it  was  his  duty  to  in- 
cline towards  the  prisoner.     No  such  dis- 
position, however,  appears  in  this  judge- 
advocate:  I  should  rather  say  in  these 
judge-advocates ;  for,  one  not  being  con- 
sidered enough,  two  deputies  were  ap- 
pointed to  assist  him.    These  individuals 
eaerctsed  all  their  address,  their  caution, 
and  their  subtlety,  against  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  with  a  degree  of  seal  bordering 
upon  acrimony.    Indeed,  the  vehemence 
01  the  prosecution  was  unexampled.     I 
never  met  with  any  thing  equal  to  it ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  that  if  any  such  warmth 
had  been  exhibited  before  a  civil  judge 
by  a  prosecuting  counsel,  lie  would  have 
frowned  it  down  with  sudden  indignation. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  judge-advocate 
concealed  the  precise  nature  of  the  accu- 
sation.    The  charges  were  so  artfully 
drawn  up,  as  to  give  no  notice  to  the 
prisoner  ef  the  specific  accusation  against 
him.      They   were   drawn    up   shortly, 
vaguely,  and  obscurely ;  but  short,  vague, 
uid  obscure  as  they  were,  they  were  far 
"^Na  being  aa  short,  as  vague,  and  as  ob- 
scure ai  the  opening  speech  of  the  pro- 
secutor.   That   speech  occupies    about 


half 


which 


.  ^  P&ge  in  the  minutes  of  the  trial 


J  "{^"  yet  give  it  verbatim.  But,  scarcely 
naa  the  prisoner  closed  his  defence,  than 
«  speech  was  pronounced,  on  the  part  of 


tba  praaecvtion,  which  eighteen  pages  of 
the  minntes  scarcely  contain.  In  thia 
reply  the  utmost  subtlety  ir  exhibited. 
Topic  is  urged  after  topic  with  the  great- 
est art  and  contrivance,  Every  thing  is 
twisted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  con* 
viction ;  and,  which  is  the  most  mon- 
strous thing  of  ail,  when  the  prisoner  can 
no  longer  reply,  Oew  facts  are  detailed, 
new  dates  specified,  and  new  persons  in** 
troduced,  which,  were  never  mentioned,* 
or  even  hinted  at,  on  any  one  of  thO 
twenty-seven  preceding  dsys  of  the  trial. 
Again,  Sir,  I  say,  that  had  1  been  the 
accused  person,  or  his  counsel,  I  would 
rather  a  thousand-fold  have  been  tried  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  civil  law,  thaa 
by  such  a  court. 

To  return,  however,  to  its  composition* 
I  rejoice  to  observe,  that  the  president  of 
the  supreme  civil  judicature,  although  he 
was  so  unwise  as  to  allow  bis  name  to  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  the  members,  or  so 
unfortunate  as  co  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
refused  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  this  court.  Although  he  was  the  per» 
son  of  the  highest  rank  next  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  although  in  a  judicial  inqui- 
ry he  mu«t  naturally  have  been  more 
skilful  and  experienced  than  any  man  in 
the  colony,  nevertheless  there  he  is-  in 
the  list  among  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  court;  and  as  he  must  have  beeif 
appointed  to  preside,  but  for  ^  his .  owiv 
repugnance  to  the  office,  I  am  entitled  to 
conclude  that  he  refused  it  with  a  firmnesa 
not  to  be  overcome.  Against  the  other 
members  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say. 
The  president  of  the  court,  however,  was 
lieutenant- colonel  Goodman.  Now,  that 
gallant  officer,  than  whom  I  believe ^no 
man  bears  a  higher  character,  unfortu* 
nately,  beside  bearinf^  hb  Majesty's  conn ' 
mission,  holds  an  office,  in  the  coloi^  of 
Demerara,  which  rendered  him  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  been 
selected  as  president  of  such  a  judacature. 
Let  the  House,  Sir,  observe,  that  the 
reason  assigned  b^  governor  Murray  for 
subjecting  Mr.  Smith  tea  trialbefore  such 
a  tribunal,  was  net  only  that  he^  might 
have  in  reality  a  fair  trial,  but  that  he 
might  not  even  appear  to  be  the  victim 
of  looal  prejudice,  which  it  seems  would 
have  been  surmised,  had  his  case  been 
submitted  to  a  jury,  or  a  court  of  planters* 
How  18  it,  then,  that  with  thia  feeling  the 
governor  could  name  lieutenant-colonel 
Goodman  to  be  president  of  the  court  i 
For  that  gallant  officer  does,  iu  point  of 
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fact,  happen  to  hold-the  sUuatioo  of  Ven* 
4ue-ma8ter  in  the  colony  of  Demerara, 
without  profit  to  whom  not  a  single  slave 
can  be  sold  by  any  sale- carried  on  under 
the  authority  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
Accordingly,  it  did  so  torn  out,  that  a  few 
days  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt, 
there  were  advertised  great  sales  of  ne- 
groes by  auction,  which  most  naturally 
excited  sorrow  and  discontent  among 
many  of  the  slaves.  There  was  one  sale 
of  fiity-iix  of  these  hapless  beings,  who 
were  to  be  torn  from  the  place  of  their 
birth  and  residence,  and  perhaps  separated 
for  ever  from  their  nearest  and  dearest 
connexions.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  colonial 
gazette,  containing  many  advertisements 
of  such  sales,  and  to  every  one  of  them  I 
find  attached  the  signature  *'  S.  A.  Good- 
man.'' One  of  the  advertisements,  that,  I 
think.forthesaleoffifty-six  negroes,  states, 
that  among  the  number  there  are  many 
^<  valuable  carpenters,  boat-builders,  &c. 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public." 
Another  speaks  of  several  prime  single 
men.  One  party  of  slaves  consists  of  a 
woman  and  her  three  children.  Another 
advertisement  offers  a  young  female  slave 
who  is  pregnant.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
appear  to  have  been  seventy  or  eighty 
slaves  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction  in 
this  single  gazette,  in  whose  sale'  lieut.- 
colonel  Goodman,  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  had  a  direct  interest.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  affirm  that  this  circumstance 
was  likehr  to  warp  hb  judgment.  Pro- 
bably, indeed,  he  was  not  personally  aware 
of  it  at  the  time.  But  I  repeat,  that,  if 
this  proceeding  were  intended  to  be  free 
from  all  suspicion,  lieut.-colonel  Goodman 
wais  one  of  the  last  men  to  select  as  the 
president  of  the  court.  That,  however, 
M  nothing  compared  to  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  colony  as  one 
of  its  members.  He,  the  civil  judge  of 
the  colony,  to  be  forced  to  sit  as  member 
of  a  court-martial,  and  under  the  disguise 
of  a  militia  officer,  by  way  of  a  quali6- 
eation !  He  to  whom  an  appeal  lay  against 
any  abuse  of  which  that  court-martial 
might  be  guilty !  From  whom  but  from 
%him  coula  Mr.  Smith  have  obtained  re- 
dress for.  any  violation  of  law  committed 
ia  bis  person  ?  Yet,  as  if  for  the  expi^ess 
purpose  of  shutting  the  door  against  the 
poistbnity  of- justice,  he  is  taken  by  the 
governor  and  compelled  to  be  a  member 
of  the  court.  That  this  tribunal  might 
at  once  be  clothed  with  the  >authority  of 
the  laws  which  it  was  abput  to  break,  and 
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exempted  from  all  risk  of  answering  to 
those  laws  for  breakmg  them,  the  only 
magistrate  who  could  vindicate  or  enforce 
them  is  identified  with  the  court,  and  so 
outnumbered  by  military  associatea,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  controverting,  or  even 
infiuencmg,  its  decision,  while  hia  pre* 
sepce  gives  them  the  semblance  of  lawful 
authority,  and  places  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  legal  revision. 

Sir,  one  word,  more,  before  I  advert  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  on  the  jna- 
ture  of  its  jurisdiction.    Suppose  I  were 
ready  to  admit  that,  on  the  pressure  of  a 
great  emergency,  auch  as  invasion  or  res-* 
bellion,  when  there  is  no  time  for  the  alow 
and  cumbrous  proceedings  of  the  civil  law, 
a  proclamation  may  justifiably  be  iaaued 
for  excluding  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and 
directing  that  offences  should  be  tried  by 
a  military  court :  such  a  proceeding  roi^ht 
be  justified  by   necessity ;  but  it  pould 
rest  on  that  alone.    Created  by  neqetsity* 
necessity  must  limit  its  continuance,    it 
would  be  the  worst  of  all  conceivable 
grievances — it  would  be  a  calamity  un- 
speakable— if  the  whole  law  and  conatitu- 
tion  of  England  were  suspended  one  hoar 
longer  than  the  most  imperious  necesaity 
demanded.      And  yet  martial  law  was 
continued  in  Demerara  for  five  months. 
In  the  midst  of  tranquillity,  that  ofience 
against  the  constitution  was  perpetrated  for 
months,  which  nothing  but  the  most  urgent' 
necessity  could  warrant  for  an  hour.    An 
individual  in  civil  life,  a  subject  of  his  ma- 
jesty, a  clergyman,  was  tried  at  a  moment 
of  perfect  peace,  as  if  rebellion  raged  in 
the  country.    He  was  tried  as  if  he  bad 
been  a  soldier.    I  know  that  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law  renders  every  man 
liable  to  be  treated  as  a  soldier.    But  the 
instant  the  necessity  ceases,  that  instant 
the  state  of  soldiership  ought  to  cease, 
and  the  rights,  with  the  rctlations,  of  civil 
life  to  be  restored.     Only  see  the  conse- 
quences which  might  have  followed  the 
course  that  was  adopted.    Only  mark  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  governor  might  have 
found  himself  placed  by  hU  own  acts. 
Tbe  only  justification  of  the  court-martial 
was  his  proclamation.      Had  that  court 
sat  at  the  moment  of  danger,  there  would 
have   been   less    ground  for  complaint 
against  it.    But  it  did  not  assemble  until 
the  emergency  had  ceased ;  and  it  then 
sat  for  eight-and-twenty  days.    Suppose 
a  necessity  had  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
the  eight-and-twenty  days  it  had  ceased ; 
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•-ittppoM  a  naoenity  h«<l  existed  in  the 
finit  week,  who  could  predict  thai  it  would 
Dot  oeeae  before  the  second  ?  If  it  had 
ceased  with  the  first  week  of  the  trial, 
what  would  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
gotemor  I  The  sitting  of  the  court-oiar* 
tial  at  all,  could  be  justified  only  by  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law ;  yet  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  governor  to  revoke 
that  prodamation.  Either,  therefore,  the 
court-martial  must  be  continued  without 
any  warrant  or  colour  of  law,  or  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law  must  be  continu- 
edonly  to  legalize  the  prolonged  existence 
of  the  court-martial.  If,  at  any  moment 
before  its  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
dose*  the  urgent  pressure  had  ceased 
which  alone  justified  their  bein^  institu- 
ted, according  to  the  assumption  I  am 
makiog  in  Aivour  of  the  court,  and  for  ar- 

fiumeot's  sake ;  then  to  continue  martial 
kw  an  hour  longer  would  have  been  the 
most  grievous  oppression,  the  plainest  vio* 
latioD  <if  all  law;  and  to  abrogate  martial 
law  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  trial.  But  the  truth  b,  that 
the  court  has  no  right  even  to  this  as- 
sumpticm,  little  benradal  as  it  proves ;  for 
long  before  the  proceedings  commenced, 
all  tne  pressure,  if  it  ever  existedi  was  en- 
rireljr  at  an  end, 

I  now.  Sir,  beg  the  House  will  look  with 
me,  for  a  moment,  at  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding  which  the  court,  coostitutea  in 
the  manner  and  in  the  circumstances  that 
I  have  described,  thought  fit  to  adopt.  If 
I  have  shewn  that  thev  had  no  authority, 
and  that  they  tried  this,  clergyman  ille- 
nlly,  not  having  any  jurisdiction,  I  think 
1  can  prove  as  satisfactorily  that  their 
proceedings  were  not  founded  on  any 

f  rounds  of  justice,  or  principles  of  law,  as 
have  proved  that  ttie  court  itself  was 
without  a  proper  jurisdiction*  And  here 
I  beg  leave  to  olMerve,  that  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  table  of  the 
Uoose  are  bv  no  means  full,  although  I 
do  not  say  thoT  are  false.  They  do  not 
misrepresent  what  occurred,  but  they  are 
tery  fiv,  indeed,  firon  telling  all  that  did 
eccor ;  and  the  omissions  are  of  a  material 
description.  For  instance,  there  is  a  class 
ef  questiooa  which  it  is  not  usual  to  per- 
^  in  oonrta  of  iuslicei  called  leaoing 
VMstioost  the  object  of  which  is,  to  put 
into  the  witness's  mouth  tbeanswers  which 
^  eiamnier  dciires  be  should  make. 
TU|tisfaii|M|robjocUonaUe{  bqttbeob- 
><^ii  dopUad,  i^  in  a  report  of  the  ex- 

Mwi^jftg  the  quistiooi  are  ooiitted,  and 
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the  answers  are  represented  as 
spontaneously  from  the  witness,  and  aa 
being  the  result .  of  his  own  recollection 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  (he  suggestions  of 
another  person.  I  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean  by  an  example*  On  the  fifth  day 
of  the  trial,  Bristol,  one  of  the  witnesses, 
has  this  question  put  to  hiiO  {  '*  You 
aiated,  that,  after  the  service  was  over, 
you  stayed  near  the  chapel,  and  that 
Quamina  was  there :  did  you  hear  Qua- 
mina  tell  the  people  what  they  were  to 
do  ?"  To  that  the  answer  is,  '<  No,  Sir.*' 
The  next  question  but  one  is,  **  Did  you 
hear  Quamina  tell  the  other  negroes,  that 
on  the  next  Monday  they  were  all  to  lay 
down  their  tools  and  not  work?"  To 
which  the  witness  (notwithstanding  hia 
former  negative)^  says,  '*  Yes,  1  heard 
Quamina  say  so  a  week  before  the  revolt 
broke  out**'  Now,  in  the  minutes  of 
evidence  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
both  the  questions  and  the  answer  to  tho 
first  are  omitted,  and  the  witness  ia 
described  as,  saying,  without  any  previous 
prompting,  ''  A  week  before  this  revolt 
broke  out,  I  heard  Quamina  tell  the  ne« 
groes  that  they  were  to  lay  down  their 
tools  and  not  work"  [hear,  hear  !]• 

The  next  instance  which  I  shall  adduce*, 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court,  is  very  remarkable,  compre* 
bending,  as  it  does,  almost  all  that  I  can 
conceive  of  gross  unfairness  and  irregu- 
larity:   I  mean  the  way  in  which  the 
court  attended  to  that  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  I  shall  'call  hearsay  evi- 
dence ;  although  it  is  so  much  worse  in  its 
nature  than  any  thing  which,  in  the  civil 
and  even  the  military  courts  of  this  coun- 
try, we  are  accustomed  to  stigmatize  and 
reject  under  this  title,  that  I  feel  I  am 
calumniating  the  latter  by  the  assimilation. 
In  the  proceedings  before  this  court  at 
Deroerara,  the  hearsay  is  three  or  four 
deep.    One  witness  is  asked  what  he  has 
heard  another  person  $ay  was  imputed  to 
a  third*     Such  evidence  as  that  is  freely 
admitted  by  the  court  in  a  part  of  its  pro- 
ceedings.   But  before  L  snew  where  the 
line  was  drawn  in  this  respect,  I  must 
quote  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  I  have 
jost  been  adverting  to*  In  the  same  page 
from  which  I  derived  my  last  quotation, 
the  following  ouestions  and  answers  oc- 
cur ;— *<  How  long  was  it  that  Quamina 
remamed  there  ?— Three  days :  they  said 
some  of  the  peoplehad  gone  down  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Edmonatone ;  Uiat  Jack  had  gone 
with  tbem.'*^**  Do  you  know  what  haa 
S  B 
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becom*  of  him  (Quunina)  ?— After  I 
envae  here,  I  beard  he  was  shot  by  the 
bucks,  and  gibbetted  about  Success  mid- 
dle path.**  And  this,  Sir,  is  the  more 
material,  as  the  whole  charge  agaiast  Mr. 
Smith  rested  on  Quamina's  oeing  an 
insurgent,  and  Mr.  Smithes  knowing  it. 
80  that  we  are  here  not  on  the  mere  oot- 
works,  but  in  the  very  centre  and  heart 
of  the  case.  And  this  charge,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  made  agaiost  Mr.  Smith  afler 
Quamina  was  shot.  It  would  appear,  in- 
deed, that  in  these  colonies  it  was  suffi- 
eient  evidence  of  a  man*s  being  a  revolter 
that  he  was  first  shot  and  afterwards  gib- 
betted.— In  one  part  of  the  examination, 
a  witness  is  asked,  <*  Do  you  know  that 
Quamina  was  a  revolier  ?  The  witness 
answers  in  the  affirroalive.  The  next 
question  is,  **  Itow  do  vou  know  it  ?** 
!Now,  mark,  the  witness  w  asked^  not  as 
toany  rumour, butas  to  his  own  knowledge; 
bis  answer  is,  **  I  know  it,  because  I  heard 
they  took  him  up  before  the  revolt  be- 

fun  !**  ^cries  of  hear,  hear !  and  a  laughO 
*his  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  pages  24* 
and  25  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
Report  of  the  Proceedings,  In  page  S5 
of  the  same  publication,  I  find  tlie  follow- 
ing questions  and  answers  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  M«Turk  s— *•  Where  were  you  on 
that  day  (the  18th  of  Au^rust)  ?— On 
plantation  Felicity,  until  €»e  m  the  after- 
noon."—*' Did  any  thing  particular  occur 
on  that  day?  I  was  informed— (mark 
informed) — I  was  informed  by  a  coloured 
man,  about  four  o'clock,  that  the  negroes 
intended  revolting  that  evening ;  and  he 
gave  me  the  names  of  two,  said  to  be 
ringleaders,  vis.  Cato  and  Quamina,  of 
plantation  Success.''  Here,  Sir,  we  have 
a  specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
adouced  upon  this  most  extraordinary 
trial. 

In  pages  101  and  102  of  the  Missionary 
Society's  Report,  I  find  the  following  pas^ 
sage  in  the  evidence  of  John  Stewart, 
the  manager  of  plantation  Success;  and 
be  it  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
the  questions  were  put  by  the  court  itself 
before  which  this  unfortunate  man  was 
tried:— <'  Did  Quamina,  Jack,  Betbney, 
Britton,  Dick,  Frank,  Hamilton,  Jessa- 
mine, Quaco,  Ralph,  and  Windsor,  belong 
to^  plantation  Success  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt }  Yes.— «(  Did  any  of  these  attend 
ibe  chapel  ?  The  whole  of  these,  ev« 
cept  Ralph.  •*<<  Have  the  whole,  or  any  of 
tbesot  except  Quamina,  been  tried  by  a 
•ourt^raartiali  and  proved  to  have  been  ac- 


tually engaged  in  the  rebeUioa  ?  I  have 
been  present  at  the  trial  of  Ralphand  Jack; 
and  I  have  seen  Ralph,  Jack,  Jessamine, 
Bethney  and  Dick,  but  have  heard  only 
of  the  others."-**'  Who  was  the  mo«t 
active  of  the  insurgents  in  the  revolt  oa 
plantation  Success  ?  Richard  was  the 
most  desperate  and  resolute ;  Bethney  and 
Jessamine  were  very  active,  and  all  those 
mentioned,  except  Quamina  and  Jack, 
whom  I  did  not  see  do  any  harm;  tliejr 
were  keeping  the  rest  back,  and  preveot* 
ing  them  domg  any  injury  to  me."  The 
Court  goes  on  to  ask,  **  Was  not  Qua^ 
mina  a  r<[0a^e^  leader  (I  beg  the  House 
to  mark  tne  word  reputed)  in  the  revolt  ? 
—I  heard  bim  to  be  such;  but  I  did  not 
see  him." 

Here,  then,  we  have  hearsay  evidence 
with  a  vengeance ;  reputation  proved  by 
rumour ;  what  a  nfian  is  reputed  to  be-« 
which  would  be  no  evidence  oi  his  betn^ 
so  if  you  had  it  at  first  band«-proved  by 
what  another  has  heard  unknown  persona 
say— which  woald  be  no  evidence  of  hie 
being  reputed  so»  if  reputation  were  proof. 
There  are  here  at  least  two  stages  from 
any  thing  like  evidence  \  but  there  may  be 
a  grest  many  mora.  The  witeeaa  had 
heard  that  Quamina  had  been  a  reputed 
leader ;  but  how  many  removes  there  were 
in  thiA  reputed  charge  we  are  uoi^le  to 
learn  [hear,  hear !]. 

I  next  come  to  the  evidence  of  the  rev. 
William  Austin,  and  I  find,  in  page  112, 
that  oa  the  cross-examination  by  the  judge 
advocate,  ample  provision  is  made  for  let* 
ting  in  this  evidence  of  repute  and  hear- 
say. The  judg^advocate  says— *<  Did 
any  of  these  negroes  ever  insineate  that 
their  misfortunes  were  occasioned  by  the 
prisoner's  influence  on  them,  or  the  doc- 
trines he  taught  them  ? — I  have  been  ait* 
ting  for  some  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry ;  the  idea  occur*  to 
me  that  circumstances  have  been  detailed 
there  sgainst  the  prisoner,  but  never  to 
myself  individually  in  my  ministerial  capa- 
city."  This  line  of  examination  is  toe 
promising,  too  likely  to  be  fruitful  10  irre- 
gularitYw/or  the  court  to  pass  v^tri  they 
instantly  take  it  up,  and,  very  onneceasa- 
rily  distrusting  tlie  seal  of  the  judge  ad- 
vocate, pursue  it  themselves.  By  tbe 
court:  **Can  you  tske  upon  yourself  te 
swear  that  you  do  not  recollect  any  insi- 
nuations of  that  sort  at  the  Board  of  Evi- 
dence?" Tbe  witness  here  objected  to 
the  question,  because  he  did  not  conceive 
himraf  at  liberty  te  divulge  what  had 
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pflMdMbrt  the  Board  of  Infony,  bm 
parttcuMy  t»  iIhi  form  or  wording  of 
the  question,  whidi  he  considered  highly 
nyunoos  to  him.     The  pre^ideot  iociiied 
(for  it  was  too  iDiieh  to  expect  that  even 
the  chaplain  of  the  government  should 
find  faToiir  before  that  tribunal)  upon  the 
reyerend  witness's  answering  the  ques- 
tion £    observing,  that  the  court  was  the 
best  judge  of  its  propriety.    The  witness 
then  respectfully  requested  the  opinion  of 
the  c€iurt,  and  it  was  cleared.     Upon  re- 
entering, the  assistant  judge^fooate  said, 
**  The  court  is  of  opinion  that  yon  ate 
bound   to  answer  questions  put  by  the 
court,  even  though  they  relate  to  matters 
stated  before  the  Board  of  Evidence/' 
And,  again,  the  opportunity  is  eagerly 
seiaed  of  letting  in  reputation  and  hear- 
say evidence.     The  court  itself  asks«— 
**  Did  you  hear,  before  the  Board  of  Evi- 
dence, any  negro  imputing  the  cause  of 
the  revolt  to  the  prisoner?— -Yes,  1  have." 
I  shall  now  st<ite  to  the  House  some 
&ots  with  which  they  are,  perhaps,  unac- 
quainted»  as  it  was  not  until  late  on  Sa- 
turday that  the  papers  were  delivered, 
Ansongst  the  many  strange  things  which 
took  place,  not  the  least  singular  was, 
that  the  prisoner  had  no  counsel  allowed, 
until  it  wss  too  late  to  protect  him  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.    Most  faith* 
fully  and  most  ablv  did  that  learned  per- 
son perform  his  duty  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed ;  but  had  he  acted  from  the  be- 
gmaing  he,  doubtless»  would  have  ob* 
jected  at  once  to  the  power  of  the  court, 
as  1  aheuM  have  done,  had  1  been  the 
missionary's  defender.   I  should  have  pro- 
tested against  the  manner  in  which  the 
court  was  constituted ;  i  should  have  oh* 
jected,  that  the  men  who  sat  in  judgment 
u  that  case  had  previously  sat  upon  many 
other  cases  where  the  same  evidence, 
mixed  with  di&ient  matter  not  now  pro- 
duced, bat  all  confounded  together  in 
their  recolleotSon,  had  been  repeated  over 
and  over  fi>r  the  conviction  of  other  per- 
tons  [hear,  hear!].    1  ask  this  House, 
whether  it  was  probable  that  the  peilMns 
*ho  formed  that  court,  should  have  come 
^  the  present  inquiry  with  pure,  unpreju- 
^5^  *>)d  impartial  judgments,  or  even 
^ith  their  memories  tolerably  clear  and 
dutiact?    I  any  it  was  impossible;  and, 
thcrefoie,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  sat 
'^  ittdgment  upon  this  poor  missionary  at 

But,  is  tins  the  only  grievance  i    Have 
<  Ml  also  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 


which  the  judge*advocate  and  the  court 
allowed  hearsay  evidence  to  be  offered  to 
the  third,  the  fourth,  aye,  even  to  the 
fifth  degree?    Look,   Sir,   to  what  was 
done  with  lespect  to  the  confession,  as 
they  called  it,  of  the  negro  Paris.    1  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  House,  by  read- 
ing that  confession.    It  will  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  finding  his  conviction  cer* 
tain,  and  perhaps  judging  but  too  truly 
from  the  spirit  of  the  court  that  his  best 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  impeaching  Mr. 
Smith,  he  at  once  avows  his  guilt,  roakea 
what  is  called  a  full  confession,  and  tlirowa 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
This  doncb  he  goes  on  with  one  of— I 
will  say  not  merely  the  falsest — but  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  impossible  tales  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  or 
that  could  be  put  to  the  credulity  even  of 
this  court  of  soldiers.     And  yet,  upon  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  confession  of  this 
man  was  kept  back  by  the  prosecutors ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  allowed  to  ba 
directly  introduced,  but  was  introduced 
by  means  of  the  questions  I  have  last 
read,  as  matter  of  hearssy,  which  had 
reached  difierent  persons  through  various 
and  indirect  channels.    In  that  confession, 
Paris  falsely  says,  that  Mr.  Smith  admi* 
nistered  the  sacrament  to  them  (the  form 
of  which  he  describes)  on  the  day  pre« 
ceding  the  revolt ;  ana  that  he  then  e&» 
hortea  them  to  be  of  good  heart,  to  ex- 
ert ihemselvea  to  regain  their  fre^om. 
fiur  if  they  failed  then,  they  would  never 
suceeed  in  obtaining  it.     He  says,   in 
another  pUce,  that  Mr.  Smith  asked  him 
whether,  if  the  negroes  conquered  the 
colony,  they  would  do  any  harm  to  him ; 
to  which  Paris  replied  in  the  negative. 
Now,  Sir,  only  mark  the  inconsistency  of 
this  man's  confession.    In  one  place  Mr. 
Smith  is  represented  as  anxious  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  yet,  in  almost  the 
same  breuth,  it  is  said  that  this  very  Mr. 
Smith  was  the  rii^leader  of  the  revolt-** 
the  adviser  and  planner  of  the  insurrec* 
tion—  the  msn  wiio  joined  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  recommending  that  tiie  negroes  should 
destroy  the  bridges  to  prevent  the  whites 
from  bringing  up  cannon  to  attack  them 
[hear,  hear! J.    This  negro  is  made  to 
say,  *•  I  heard  Mr.  Hamilton  say,  that  the 
president's  wife  should  be  his  in  a  few 
days;  then  Jack  said  the  governor's  wife 
was  to  be  his  father's  wife;  and  that  if 
any  young  ladies  were  living  with  her,  or 
she  bad  a  sister,  he  would  take  one  for 
his  wife.'*    Mr.  Boaith  is  pointed  out  aa 
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the  future  emperor ;  Mr.  Hamilron  vftA  to 
be  a  general,  and  several  others  were  to 
hold  high  offices  of  different  descriptions. 
Again  ;  Mr.  Smith  is  made  to  state,  that, 
unless  the  negroes  fought  for  their  liberty 
upon  that  occasion,  their  children's  chil- 
dren would  never  attain  it.  Now,  I  ask, 
is  this  story  probable  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
like  the  shadow  of  truth  in  it  ?  I  said 
just  now,  that  there  was  no  direct  raen- 
tion  of  Paris's  evidence  on  the  trial :  it 
was  found  too  gross  a  fabrication  to  be 
produced.  There  were  several  others 
who,  before  the  Board  of  Evidence,  had 
given  testimony  similar  to  this,  but  some- 
what less  glaringly  improbable :  but  their 
testimony  also  was  kept  back ;  and  they 
themselves  were  sent  to  speedy  execution. 
The  evidence  of  Sandy  was  not  quite  so 
strong ;  but  he,  as  well  as  Paris,  was  sud* 
denly  put  out  of  the  way.  The  tales  of 
these  witnesses  bear  palpable  and  extra- 
vagant perjury  upon  the  face  of  them ; 
they  were  therefore  not  brought  forward  : 
but  the  prosecutors,  or  rather  the  court, 
did  that  by  insinuation  and  side-wind 
which  they  dared  not  openly  to  attempt. 
I  say  that  the  court  did  this ;  the  court 
well  knowing  that  nosuch  witnesses  as  Paris 
and  Sandy  could  be  brought  forward — 
men,  the  excesses  of  whose  falsehoods 
utterly  counteracted  -their  eflect — con- 
trived to  obtain  the  whole  benefit  of  their 
statements,  unexposed  to  the  risk  of  de- 
tection, by  the  fiotable  device  of  asking^ 
one  who  had  heard  them  a  general  ques- 
tion as  to  their  substance;  the  prisoner 
against  whom  this  evidence  was  given, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  particulars^ 
and  no  means  of  shewing  the  falsehood  of 
what  was  told,  by  questioning  upon  the 

Eart  which  was  suppressed,  *<  Did  you 
ear  any  negro,  before  the  Board  of  Evi- 
dence, impute  the  cause  of  the  revolt  to 
the  prisoner  T'  When  compelled  to  an- 
swer this  monstrous  question,  the  witness 
could  only  say,  Yes.  He  had  heard  ne« 
groes  impute  the  cause  to  the  prisoner : 
but  they  were  the  negroes  Paris  and  San- 
dy (and  those  who  put  this  unheard-of 
question  knew  it,  but  he  against  whom 
Uie  answer  was  levelled  knew  it  not) — 
Paris  and  Sandy,  whose  whole  tale  was 
such  a  tissue  of  enormous  falsehoods 
as  only  required  to  be  heard  to  be  reject* 
ed  in  an  instant;  and  whose  evidence 
for  that  reason  had  been  carefully  sup- 
pressed. 

Having  said  so  much  with  respect  to  the 
liatMre  of  the  evidence  ofbred  against  the 


prisoner,  and  bad  occastoo  to  speak  of  the 
confessions,  I  shAll  now  call  the  attentioa 
of  the  House  to  a  letter  which  has  been 
received  frdm  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  entitled  to  the  most 
implicit  credit,  but  idiose  name  I  omit  to 
mention,  because  he  is  still  resident  in  the 
colony.  If,  however,  any  doubt  should 
attach  to  his  statement,  I  shall  at  once 
remove  it,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  to  whdm  reference  can  be  had 
on  the  subject— I  mean  the  rev.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin. He  is  a  man  who  had  no  prejudices 
or  prepossessions  on  the  subject;  be  is  « 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
chaplain  of  the  colony,  and  I  believe  the 
curate  of  the  only  English  Established 
Church  to  which  77»000  slaves  can  have 
recourse  for  reli^ous  instruction.  I  men« 
tion  this  in  passing,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing,  that  if  the  slaves  lu^e  to  re- 
ceive instruction  at  all,  they  must  receiVe 
it  in  a  great  degree  from  members  oi  the 
missionary  society.  [  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  here  read  a  letter,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  diat  the  rev.  Mr.  Austin  had  re- 
ceived the  last  confession  of  Paris,  who 
stated  that  Mr.  Smith  was  innocent,  and 
he  (Paris^  prayed  that  God  would  for^^ve 
him  the  lies  thai  Mr.  —  bad  prevailed 
upon  him  to  tell.]  I  shall  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  person  alluded  to  by 
Paris :  it  is  sufficient  at  present  Co  say,  that 
he  took  a  most  active  part  in  getting  up 
the  prosecution  against  this  poor  mission- 
ary [hear,  hear!].  The  letter  goes  on 
to  state,  that  similar  confessions  had  been 
made  by  Jack  and  Sandy.  The  latter  had 
been  arrested  and  sent  along  the  coast  to 
be  executed,  without  Mr.  Austin's  know- 
ledge (as  it  appeared,  from  a  wish  to  pre* 
vent  him  from  receiving  his  confession)} 
but  that  gentleman,  hearing  of  Uie  cir- 
cumstance, proceeded  with  ail -speed  to  the 
spot,  and  received  his  confession  to  the 
above  effect.  He  also  went  to  see  Jade, 
who^informed  him,  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
innocent,  and  that  he  (Jack)  had  said 
nothing  against  him  but  what  he  had  been 
told  by  others  [hear,  hear  !]•  Now  1  beg 
the  House  to  attend  to  what  Jack,  at  his 
trial,  said  against  Mr.  Smith— statementa 
which  had  been  put  into  his  mouth  bv  per- 
sons who  wished  to  injure  Mr.  Smith  and 
bring  the  characters  of  missionaries  ge- 
nerally into  disrepute.  This  poor  wretch 
said,  that  he  had  lived  thirty  years  on  the 
Success  estate,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
acted  as  he  had  done,  if  he  had  not  beea 
told  that  the  negroes  were  entitled  to  their 
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TrMdom,  but  that  their  masten  kept  it 
from  them.    He. went  on  to  say,  that  not 
only  the  deacona  belonging  to  Bethel 
Chapel,  but  eren  Mr.  Smith  himself  had 
affirmed  this,  and  were  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  the  intended  revolt ;  and  this  he 
•tated  as  if,  instead  of  being  on  his  own 
trial,  he  was  a  witness  against  Mr.  Smith. 
He  also  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court.    Now,  what  did  tlie  conrt  do  ? 
They  immediately  examined  a  Mr.  Her- 
bert, and  another  gentleman,  as  to  this 
confeasion.    The  former  stated,  that  he 
took  the  substance  of  the  confession  down 
in  hia  own  langusge  to  a  certain  point ; 
the  rest  was  taken  down  by  a  gentleman 
whom  1  refrain  from  naming,  but  who,  I 
am  boiand  to  saj,  deserves  no  great  credit 
for  the  part  which  he  acted  in  this  unfor- 
tunate scene.    Jack,  in  this  defence,  thus 
prepared,  and  thus  anxiously  certified, 
says— <*  I  am  satisfied  I  have  had  a  fair 
trial.    I  have  seen  the  anzie^  with  which 
every  member  of  this  courts-martial  has 
attended  to  the  evidence,  and  the  patience 
with  which  thev  have  listened  to  my  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses.    From  the 
hour  I  was  made  prisoner  by  captain 
M*Tark  up  to  this  time,  1  have  received 
the  moat  humane  treatment  from  all  the 
whitea;  nor  have  I  had  a  single  insulting 
expreaaion  from  a  white  man,  either  in 
pnson  or  any  where  else.     Before  this 
court,  I  solemnly  avow  that  many  of  the 
lessons  and  discourses  taught,  and  the 
parte  of  Scripture  selectml  for  us  in 
chapel,  tended  to  make  us  dissatisfied  with 
our  situation  as  slaves;  and,  had  therebeen 
no  Methodists  on  the  eaat  coast,  there 
would  have  been  no  revolt,  ai  you  must 
have  discovered  by  the  evidence  before 
you  :  the  deepest  concerned  in  the  revolt 
were  the  negroes  most  in  parson  Smith's 
confidence.    The  half  sort  of  instruction 
we  received  I  now  see  was  highly  impro- 
per:  it  put  those  who  could  reaa  on  ex- 
amining the  bible,  and  selecting  passages 
applici&Ie  to  our  situation  as  sbves ;  and 
the  promisee  held  out  therein  were,  as  we 
imagined,  fit  to  be  applied  to  our  situa« 
tion»  and  served  to  make  us  dissatisfied 
and  irritated  against  our  owners,  as  we 
were  pot  always  able  to  make  out  the  real 
JP^^i^  of  tliese  passages :  for  this  I  re- 
fer to^my  brother-in-law  Bristol,  if  I  am 
*p^ng  the  truth  or  not.    I  would  not 
b*ve  avowed  thia  to  you  now,  were  I  not 
•Msible  that  I  ought  to  laake  every  atone- 
>Bcat  for  say  paat  conduct,  and  put  you 
^  fMr  goiyd  m  future'*  [hear,  hew! 


and  a  langfa].— Wonderful  indeed  are  the 
effects  of  prison  discipline  within  the  tro- 

eics !  I  would  my  hon.  friend,  the  mem« 
er  for  Shrewsbury,  were  here  to  witness 
them.  Little  indeed  does  he  dream  of  Uie 
sudden  change  which  a  few  weeks  of  a 
West-Indian  dungeon  can  effect  open  a 
poor,  rude,  untutored  African!  How 
swiftly  it  transmutes  him  into  a  reasoning, 
speculating,  creature;  calmly  philosophis- 
ing upon  the  evils  of  half  education,  and 
expressing  himself  in  all  but  the  words  of 
our  poet,  upon  the  dangers  of  **  a  little 
learning ;"  yet  evincing  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, contrary  to  the  poet's  maxim,  how 
wholesome  a  "  shallow  draught'*  may 
prove  when  followed  by  the  repose  of  the 
aaol !  Sir,  I  defy  the  roost  simple  of  man- 
kind to  be  for  an  instant  deceived  by  this 
mean  and  clumsy  fabrication.  Every  line 
of  it  speaks  its  origin,  and  demonstrates 
the  base  artifices  to  which  the  mission- 
ary's enemies  had  recourse,  by  putting 
charges  against  him  into  the  mouth  of 
another  prisoner,  trembling  upon  his  trial, 
and  crouching  beneath  their  remorseless 
power. 

I  have  stated,  that,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  court  received  hearsay  evidence 
and  wiih  unrestricted  liberality.  But  the 
time  was  soon  to  come  when  a  new  light 
should  break  in,  and  the  eyes  of  those  just 
judaes  be  opened  to  the  strict  rulea  of 
evidence,  and  every  thing  like  hearsay  be 
rejected.  In  page  116  I  find,  that,  when 
the  prisoner  was  questioning  Mr.  Elliot  as 
to  what  another  person,  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
had  aaid,  an  objection  was  taken,  the 
court  was  cleared,  and,  on  being  re*  open- 
ed, the  assistant  judge-advocate  thus  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Smith :  '*  The  court  has  or- 
dered me  to  say,  that  you  must  confine 
yourself  to  the  strict  rules  of  evidence ; 
and  that  hearsay  evidence'  will  not  in 
fiiture  be  receivecf."  [hear,  hear.]—**  Will 
not  in  future  be  received  !*'  [loud  cheer- 
ing.!-—Up  to  that  period  it  had  been 
received ;  nay,  the  judges  themselves  had 
put  the  very  worst  questions  of  that  de- 
scription, i  say,  that  great  as  had  been 
the  blame  due  to  the  judge-advocate 
upon  this  occasion ;  violent,  partial,  tro- 
just,  and  cruel  as  had  been  his  conduct 
towards  the  prisoner ;  much  as  he  had 
exceeded  the  limits  of  his  duty;  flag- 
rantly as  he  had  throughout  wronsed  the 
prisoner  in  the  discharge — I  was  a£out  'to 
say  in  the  breach— of  his  official  duty ; 
and  much  and  grievously  culpable  as  were 
aonoa  other  persons  to  whom  I  have  al* 
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TOurite  heMiay*    In  the  Teijr  iieBI  fHl^p 

we  find  thii  queiUoa  pul  by  the  cwirt : 
**  Previouf  to  your  going  to  chapely  were 
you  tokl  that  plenty  of  people  were  therw 
6B  (hat  day  ?"  If  hearsay  ei idence  was 
thus  received  or  rejected  as  best  auited 
the  puQpoae  of  compasaiDg  the  prisooer'a 
deatf  uciioii,  other  violatioDs  of  hrw,  almost 
as  iagrantt  were  resorted  tO|  with  the 
same  view«  Comrersatioiis  with  Mrk 
Smith,  10  her  hushaad's  ahseoce*  were  al- 
lowed to  be  detailed :  the  seatenoes  pasa* 
ed  upon  five  other  persons,  arevioual/ 
tried,  were  put  in,  and  I  sliould  supnoae 
privately  read,  by  the  court;  as  I  find  no 
allusion  to  them  in  the  priioeer's  most 
able  mid  minute  defence,  which  touches 
en  every  other  particular  of  the  cases 
and  all  mention  of  those  sentences  it 
suppressed  4n  the  minutes  transmitted  by 
the  court.  For  the  manifest  purpose  of 
blackening  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  with  no  earthly  reference  to  the 
charges  against  him,  a  long  examination  is 
permitted  into  the  suppoisd  profits  he 
made  by  a  sale  of  Bibles,  Prayer  and 
Paal»4KH)ks,  and  Catecliiamsi  and  into 
the  denatiens  he  received  from  his  l^egro 
leek,  and  the  contri  but  ions  he  levied 
upon  tliem  for  church  dues;  every  one 
tittle  of  which  is  satiafaciorily  answered 
and  eKpbined  bj  the  evidence,  but  every 
one  tittle  of  which  was  wholly  besidb  the 
question.  I  find  that  many  material  cif* 
ewnstances  which  occurred  on  the  trial 
ane  altogether  omitted  in  the  Iioune<«opy. 
I  fiad  tmu  the  evidence  Is  garbled  in  many 
places  «ttd  that  passages  of  the  iNiaoner^ 
defiraceaffo  omitted;  seme  because  the/ 
were  stated,  to  be  offeaaiine  to  the  govern* 
ment—- others  because  chey  were  said  to 
be  ef  a  dangerous  tendency— otherst 
egaio,  l>ecause  the  court  entertamed  o 
diflbrent  opinion  on  certain  points  from 
the  prisoner,  or  heoatise  they  mi^t  seem 
to  jreflect  upon  the  court  itself  [hear, 
hear!].  Mr.  Smith  was  charged  with 
corru|ktiBg  the  asmds  of  the  slaveSf  and 
enticing  them  to  a  breach  of  their  duty, 
and  of  the  law  of  the  land,  because  he 
recommended  to  them  not  to  violate  the 
Sabbath.  It  was  objected  against  him 
also  by  some,  that  he  selected  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  and  by  othem 
that  he  did  not,  as  he  ought,  oonooe  bim« 
self  to  certain  paru  of  the  New  Testa* 
meet :  others,  again,  found  fitult  with  him 
fur  teaching  th^  negroes  to  read  the 
bible.  And  when,  ia  sinswer  to  these 
chergeii   be   cited   pftuagea    freoi   the 


luded,  theur  coudoot  was  decorous  tn  it- 
self, and  harmlam  in  its  consequences, 
compared  with  the  irregularity,  the  gross 
iiuustioe,  of  the  |udges  who  presided 
[heA*,  hear!}.  Well,  then,  those  satue 
judgeSf  when  the  prosecutor's  esse  was 
closed,  and  sufficient  matter  was  supposed 
to  have  been  obtained  by  the  most  un- 
blushing contempt  of  all  rules,  from  the 
cross-examination  of  the  prisoner's  wit- 
nesses, suddenly  clothed  themselves  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  those  same  rules, 
in  order  to  hamner  the  prisoner  in  his 
defence}  which  they  had  systematically 
violated  in  order  to  assist  his  prosecution. 
After  admitting  all  hearsay,  however  re- 
mote, after  labeuriog  to  overwhelm  him 
With  rumour,  and  impotation,  and  reports 
of  repotatian,  «and  insinuation  at  second 
hand,  they  strictly  i^rolubited  every  thing 
like  hearsay  where  it  might  avail  him  for 
his  defence.  Nay,  in  their  eagerness  to 
adopt  the  uew  course  of  proceeding,  and 
strain  the  strict  Tules  of  law  to  the  utter- 
most against  him,  they  actually  oxcluded, 
under  the  name  of  hearsay,  that  which 
was  legitimate  evidence.  The  very  next 
guestion  put  by  Mr.  Smith  went  to  shew 
that  he  bad  not  concealed  the  movemeirta 
of  the  slaves  from  the  manager  of  the 
estate;  the  principal  charge  against  him 
being  concealment  from  ''the  owners, 
manajters,  and  other  authorities."  "  Did 
any  conversation  pass  on  that  occasMU 
between  Mr.  Stewart,  yoursdf,  and  the 
prisoner,  relative  to  negroes ;  ond  if  so, 
will  you  relate  it  ?"— Rejected.  «•  Did  the 
prisoner  tell  Mr.  Stewart,  that  seteral  of 
the  negroes  had  been  to  inquire  coneero* 
ing  their  freedom,  which  they  found  had 
come  out  for  them  ?** — Rejected.  These 
questions,  and  several  others  which  re- 
ferred to  the  very  easeace  of  the  charge 
against  biro,  were  rejected.  How,  thes^ 
can  any  effrontery  mdke  men  say  that  tUs 
poor  missionery  had  an  impartial  trial? 
To  crown  so  glaring  an  act  of  injustice 
can  any  thing  be  wanting  ?  But  if  it  were, 
we  have  it  here.  The  court  resolved, 
that  its  worst  acu  should  not  appear  oa 
the-minutes :  it  suppressed  those  questioas 
and  expunged  also  the  decision,  forbidding 
heresay  evidenceyor  tkejuiure  I  But  the 
rule  hiaviog,  to  crush  the  prisoner,  been 
laid  down,  we  might  at  least  have  expect- 
ed^ that  it  would  be  adhered  to.  No  such 
thing.  The  moment  that  an  occasion 
presents  itself,  when  the  rule  would 
hamper  the  prosecutor  and  the  judges, 
they  id^endon  it|  and  rcjcur  to  their  .la-> 
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WUe  in  hit  dcfeM«»  he  wm  told  that  he 
must  not  quote  tcripture,  at  it  was  tup* 
posed  that  every  member  of  the  court  was 
perfectly  acquaioCcd  with  the  Sacred  Wric« 
ings— 4i  supposition  which  certainly  did 
not  occur  to  one  on  reading  their  proceed^ 
ings.  [hear)  and  •  laugh.]     By  others, 
again,  this  poor  man  was  held  up  as  an 
enthusiasly  who  performed  his  functions  in 
a  wild  and  irregular  manner.    It  was  said» 
that  his  doctrines  were  of  a  nature  to  be 
highly  injurious  in  any  situation,  but  pe- 
culiarly so  amongst  a  slave  population. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  day  before  the  revolt  he  preached 
irona  Luke  xiz.  41,  4^—'*  And  when  He 
wan  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it ;  saying,  If  thou  had*t  known 
even  ebon,  in  thia  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  t  but  now 
they  are  hid  firom  thine  eyes.'*    Thus  was 
thfa   passage,  which  haa  been  truly  de- 
scribed by  the  rev.  Mr.  Austin  as  a  text  of 
aingwiar  beauty,  turned  into  matter  of  ao- 
ottsat  ion  and  reproach  againftt  this  unfor- 
tunate missionary^,     But,  if  this  text  was 
held  to  be  ao  dangerous— so  productive  of 
inaubordinationaml  rebellion-^what  would 
be  aaid  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church,  of  whose  dootrines  no  iber  was 
entertained?     The  teat  chosen  by  Mr. 
Smith  on  this  occasion,  appeared  to  the 
heated  imagination  of  bis  judges  to  be 
one  which  endangered  the  peace  of  a 
slave  community.    Very  diftrent  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Austin,  the  colonial  chap- 
lain, who  could  not  be  considered  as  in- 
flamed with  any  daring,  enthusiastic,  and 
periloua  zeal.    But  what,  I  ask,  might 
not  the  same  alarmists  have  said  of  Mr. 
Austin,  who,  on  that  very  day,  the  17th 
of  August,  had  to  read,  as  indeed  he  was 
by  the  rubric  bound  to  do,  perhaps  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  Black,  White, 
and  Coloured  persons,  such  passages  as 
the  following,  which  occur  in  one  of  the 
lessona  of  that  day,  the  Hth  chapter  of 
Ezekiel :— -"  When  the  land  sinneth  against 
me  by  trespassing  grievously,  then  will  I 
stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  it,  and  will 
break  the  ataff  of  the  bread  thereof,  and 
will  send  fiimine  open  it,  and  will  cut  oiF 
man  and  beast  from  it.**    «  Though  these 
t!hree  men**   (who  might  easily  be  aup- 
P<>«ed  10  be  typical  of  Mn  Austin,  Mr. 
Smithy  and  Mr.  Elliot),  **  were  in  k,  they 
^•11  deliver  neither  sons  nor  daughters : 
^y  only  dhall  be  delivered^  but  the  land 
^U  be  deaolate.    Or  if  I  bring  a  sword 
Qpon  that  hmdy  and  any,  8werd|  go 


through  the  lavd,  ao  that  1  eat  eff  nan 
and  beast  from  it ;  Though  tlieae  three 
men  were  in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  they  shall  deliver  neither  sons  noo 
daughters ;  but  they  only  shall  be  deliver«« 
ed  tliemselves.*'  lliet  me  ask  any  impar«* 
tial  man,  if  this  is  not  a  text  much  more 
Ukely  to  be  mistaken  than,  the  other? 
And  yet  every  clergyman  of  the  estab* 
Uslied  church  was  bound  to  read  it  on  than 
day. 

The  charges  against  Mr.   Smith  are 
four.     The  first  states,  that,  long  before 
the  1 8tli  of  August,  he  had  promoted  die* 
content  and  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
slaves  against  their  lawful  roasters.    Thie 
charge  was  clearly  beyond  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  tlie  court ;  for  it  refers  to  matlere 
before  martial  law  w^is  proclaimed,  and* 
consequently  before  Mr.  Smith  could  be- 
amenaible  to  that  law.     Supposing  that, 
as  a  court-martial,  tliey  had  a  right  to  try 
a  clergyman  for  a  civil  offence,  which  I 
utterly  deny,  it  could  only  be  on  the 
principle  of  nrartial  law  having  been  pio* 
elaimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  do  aok 
The  proclamation  might  place  him,  and 
every  otlier  man  in  the  colony,  in  the 
situation  of  a  soldier ;  but  if  he  was  to  be 
considered  aa  a  soldier,  it  could  only  be 
after  the  19th  of   Auguat.    Admitting, 
then,  that  the  rev*   iVir.  Smith  waa   a^ 
aoldier  under  the  proclamation,  he  wae 
not  such  on  the  IStn,  on  the  17th,  nor  at 
any  time  before  the  transactions  which 
are  called  the  revolt  of  Demerara ;  and 
yet  it  was  upon  such  a  chsrge  that  the 
court-martial  thought  proper,  and  indeed 
was  obliged,  to  tiy  him,  if  it  tried  him  at 
all.    But  they  had  no  more  right,  I  con- 
tend, to  try  him  for  thinga  done  before 
the  19th  in  the  character  of  a  soldier  liable 
to  martial  law,  than  they  would  have  to 
try  a  man,  who  had  enlisted  to*day,  for 
acts  which  he  had  committed  the  day  be- 
ibre   yesterday,  according  to  the  same 
code  of  military  justice*    The  same  rea- 
soning appliesto  three  of  the  four  charges. 
There  is  only  l^ne  charge,  that  of  com- 
mimicating  with  Quaroina  touchmg  the  re- 
volt, which  is  in  the  least  entitled  to  coa- 
aideratioa ;  yet  this  very  communication* 
might  have  t>eeo  to  discourage,  and  not 
to  excite  or  advise  the  revolt.    In  fkct,  it 
was  deariy  proved  to  have  been  under* 
taken  for  that  purpose,  notwithtonding 
the  promises  of  the  judge-advooate  to  (be* 
oontrary.    Theie  ere  three  thinga  neces- 
sary  to  be  ealabliahed  before  the  euilt  of 
thk  ttofbrtmele  numean  bemaijitauiede» 
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thu  charge :  fint,  that  QuamiDa  was  a  re* 
Tolter;  eecondly,  that  Mr.  Smith  knew 
him  to  be  a  revolter;  and  thirdly,  that 
he  had  advised  and  encouraged  him  in  the 
Mvolt :— 'for  the  misprision,  the  mere  con- 
cealment, must  be  abandoned  by  those 
who  support  the  sentence,  inasmuch  as 
misprision  b  not  a  capital  offence.  But  all 
the  evidence  shews  that  Quamina  did  not 
appear  in  such  a  character^-that  Mr. 
Smith  was  ignorant  of  it,  even  if  he  did— 
and  that  his  communication  was  directed 
to  discourage,  and  not  to  advise  any  rash 
step  into  which  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves 
might  lead  them.  As  to  bis  not  having 
aeiaed  on  Quamina,  which  is  also  made  a 
charge,  the  answer  which  the  poor  man 
himself  gave  was  a  sufficient  reply  to  any 
imputation  of  guilt  that  might  be  founded 
on  it.  Look,  said  he,  on  these  limbs, 
feeble  with  disease,  and  say,  how  it  was 

gos»ible  for  roe  to  seise  a  powerful  ro- 
ust man,  like  Quamina,  inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  liberty,  as  Quamina  must  have 
been  if  be  were  a  revolter,  even  if  I  had 
been  aware  that  he  was  about  to  head  a 
revolL     But,  in  truth,  there  is  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  that  Mr.  Smith  knew  of  the 
revolt:  while  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
he  took  especial  measures  and  watchful 
care  to  tell  all  be  did  know  to  the  proper 
authorities,  the  managers  of  the  estate. 
If,  again,  the  defenders  of  the  court-mar- 
tial retreat  from  this  to  the  lower  ground 
of  mere  concealment,  and  thus  admit  the 
illegality  of  the  sentence,  in  order  to  show 
something  like  matter  of  blame  in  the 
conduct  of  the  accused,  I  meet  them  here 
as  fearlessly  upon  the  fact,  as  I  have  al- 
ready done  upon  the  law  of  their  case ; 
and  I  affirm,  that  lie  went  the  full  length 
of  stating  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  manager  of 
the  estate,  bis  apprehensions  with  respect 
to  the  impending  danger ;  that  **  the  law- 
ful owne|*s,  proprietors,  and  managers" 
were  put  upon  their  guard  by  him,  and 
were  indebted  to  bis  intelligence,  instead 
of  having  a  right  to  complain  of  his  re* 
missnesi  or  disaffection ;  that  he  told  all 
he  knew,  all  he  was  entitled  to  consider  as 
information  (and  no  man  is  bound  to  tell 
mere  vague  suspicions,  which  cross  his 
mind,  and  find  no  abidins  jdace  in  it) ;  and 
that  he  only  knew  any  tnmg  precise,  res- 
pecting the  intentions  of  the  insurgents, 
from  the  letter  delivered  to  him  half  an 
boor  bafbse  the  negroes  were  up  in  arms, 
and  long  after  the  movement  was  known 
to  every  manager  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Th^  Gourt|  theoy  ba?ing  no  jurisdiction 
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to  sit  at  all  in  lodgment  upon  this  pceacbev 
of  the  GospeK— their  own  eusteaea  aa  a 
court  of  justice  being  wholly  without  the 
colour  of  lawful  authority— tried  him  for 
things  which,  had  they  ever  so  lawful  a 
title  to  try  him,  were  wholly  bejrond  their 
commission ;  and  of  those  things  no  evi- 
dence was  produced  upon  which  any  man 
could  even  suspect  liis  guilt,  even  if  tho 
jurisdiction  had  been  unquestionable,  and 
the  accused  had  been  undeniably  withia 
its  range.    But,  in  spite  of  all  the  facts — 
in  spite  of  his  welloanown  character  and- 
uprieht  conduct— it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  made  an  example  for  certain 
purposes:  it  was  necessary  that  the  mia- 
siooaries  should  be  taught  in  what  an  un*^ 
dertakiug  they  had  eiMNirked ;  that  the^ 
should  be  warned,  that  it  was-at  their  peril 
they  preached  the   Gospel:   that   they 
should  know  it  was  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  that  they  opened  the  bible  to  their 
flocks:  and  therefore  it  was,  that  the 
court-martial  deemed  it  expedient  to  coo* 
vict  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  sentence  him  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead  J 

But,  the  negroes,  it  seems,  bad  gnmi«- 
bled  at  the  reports  which  went  abroad  re-- 
spectiog  their  liberation  by  an  act  of  hie- 
majesty,  and  the  opposition  said  to  be 
given  to  it  by  their  proprietors.    Who 
propagated  those  reports  ?  Certainly  not 
Mr.  Smith.    It  is  clear  that  they  origmat- 
ed,  in  one  instance,  from  a  servant  who 
attended  at  the  governor's  table,  and  who- 
professed  to  have  heard  them  in  the  con- 
versations which  took  place  between  the 
governor  and  his  guests.    Another  ac-> 
count  was,  that  a  kept  woman  had  disclos- 
ed the  secret,  having  learnt  it  from  her 
keeper,  Mr.  Hamilton.    The  negroes  na- 
turally flocked  together  to  inquire  whe~- 
ther  the  reports  were  true  or  not ;  and 
Mr.  Smith  immediately  communicated  to 
their  masters  his  apprehensions  of  what 
he  had  always  Supposed  possible,  seeing, 
the  oppression  under  which  the  slaves  la- 
boured, and  knowing  that  they  were  men*. 
But,  it  is  said,  that  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
Monday  evening,  one  half  hour  before  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  he  did  not  disclose* 
what  he  could  not  have  known  before  ^ 
namely,  that  a  revolt  was  actually  about 
to  commence.    Now»  takiag  this  fact»  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  to  be  proved  to  ita 
fullest  extent,  I  say  thai  a  man  convict- 
ed of  misprision  cannot  by  the  law  be 
hanged  [hear,  bear  !]•  The  atmett  pos-^ 
sible  vengeance  of  tlie  law,  aceording  to 
the  wildest  dream  of  the  highest  pier^ga^ 
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life  lawyer,  could  not  amount  ro  any  thing 
like  a  lanction  of  this.  Such  I  aisert  the 
law  to  be :  I  defy  any  man  to  contradict 
my  anertion«  that  up  to  the  present  hour, 
no  English  lawyer  ever  heard  of  roiBpri- 
•ion  of  treason  being  treated  as  a  capital 
oflenee ;  and  that  it  would  be  just  as  legal 
to  hang  a  man  for  a  common  assault*  But, 
if  it  be  said,  that  the  punishment  of  death 
was  awarded  for  having  aided  the  revolt, 
I  say  the  court  did  not,  could  not,  believe 
this;  and  I  produce  the  conduct  of  the 
jodgea  themselves  to  confirm  what  I  assert. 
Thej  were  bold  enough  in  trying  and  con- 
victmg,  and  condemmng  the  victim  whom 
they  had  lawlessly  seizra  upon;  but  they 
trembled  to  execute  a  sentence  so  prodi- 
giously illegal  and  unjust;  and  having  de- 
dared  that,  in  their  consciences  and  on 
their  oaths,  they  deemed  him  guilty  of  the 
wont  of  crimes,  they  all  in  one  voice  add, 
that  tbey  also  deem  him  deserving  of 
mercy  tn  respect  of  his  guilt !  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  any  other  inference  from 
thia  marvellous  recommendation,  than  that 
they  distrusted  the  sentence  to  which  it 
was  attached  ?  When  I  see  them— fright- 
ened by  their  own  proceedings,  starting 
back  at  the  siffht  of  what  they  had 
pot  scrupled  to  do— -can  I  ^ive  them  cre- 
dit for  any  fear  of  doing  injustice ;  they 
who,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  coarse,  bad  done  nothing  else?  Can 
I  belteve  that  they  paused  upon  the  con- 
aommation  of  their  work  from  any  motive 
but  a  dread  of  its  consequences  to  them- 
selves ;  a  recollection  tardy,  indeed,  but 
aopallmg,  that  **  Whoso  sheddeth  man*s 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  V* 
And  not  without  reason,  not  without  irre- 
fragable reaaon,  did  Uiey  take  the  alarm: 
for,  verily  if  they  had  perpetrated  the  last 
act— 4f  they  had  dared  to  take  this  in- 
nocent man's  life  (one  hair  of  whose 
bead  they  durst  not  touch),  they  must 
themselves  have  died  the  death  of  mur- 
derers   [hear^hear!]. 

Monatrous  aa  the  whole  proceedings 
were,  and  horrid  as  the  sentence  that  clos- 
ed them,  there  is  noUiiog  in  the  trial  from 
first  to  last,  so  astonnding  as  this  recom- 
mendation to  mercy,  coming  from  persons 
vho  aftcted  to  believe  him  guilty  of  such 
enonaoos  crimes.  If  he  was  proved  to 
have  committed  the  ofence  of  exciting 
the  ilaves  to  acto  of  bloodshed--if  his 
jud^  bdieved  him  to  bavo  done  what 
then  sentence  alleged  againat  him— how 
uaspeakaUy^  agsravatedT waa  his  guOt, 
'  vkh^t  of  the  poor  untutored 
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slaves,  whom  he  had  misled  from  t1|eir 
duty,  under  the  pretext  of  teaching  ttiem 
religion.    How  justly  might  all  the  blood  . 
that  was  shed  be  laid  upon  his  head !  How 
fitly,  if  mercy  was  to  prevail,  might  bis 
demded  instrumentsbe  pardoned,  and  him* 
self  alone  be  singled  out  for  vengeance,  as 
the  author  of  their  crimes !  Yet,  they  are 
cut  off  in  hundreds  by  the  hand  of  justice* 
and  he  is  deemed  an  object  of  compassion  t 
How  many  victims  were  sacrificed  we  know 
not  with  precision.    Such  of  them  as  un« 
derwent  a  trial  before  being  put  to  death 
were  judged  by  this  court-martial.     Let 
us  hope  that  they  had  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial,  more  fair  and  more  impartial  than 
the  violence  of  political  party  and  the  zeal 
of  religious  animosity  granted  to  their  ill- 
fated  pastor.    But,  without  nicely  ascer- 
taining how  many  fell  in  the  field,  or  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  I  fear  we 
must  admit  that  far  more  blood  was  thus 
spilt  than  a  wise  and  just  policy  required. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  alarms  of 
the  planters,  and  the  necessity  of  strong 
measures  to  quell  a  revolt,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  no  more  examples  sliouhi 
have  been  made  than  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose.    Yet,  making 
every  allowance  for  tne  agitation  of  men  a 
minds  at  the  moment  of  danger,  and  ad- 
mitting f  which  is  more  difficult)  that  it 
extenoea  to  the  colonial  government,  and 
did  not  subside  when  tranquillity  was  .re- 
stored, no  man  can  avoid  suspecting,  tha^ 
the  measure  of  punishment  inflicted  consi- 
derably surpassed  the  exigencies  of  the  oc- 
casion.    By  the  negroes,  indeed,  little 
blood  had  been  abed  at  any  period  of  the 
revolti  and  in  its  commencement  none  at 
all :  altogether  only  one  person  was  killed 
by  them.  In  this  remarkable  circuriistance 
the  insurrection  stands  distinguished  fron^ 
every  other  movement  of  this  description  in 
the  history  of  colonial  society.  The  slaves 
inflamed  by  false  hopesoffreedonii  agitated 
by  rumours,  and  irritated  by  the  suspense 
and  ignorance  in  which  they  were  kept, 
exasperated  by  ancient  as  well  as  more  re- 
cent wrongs  (for  a  sale  of  fifty  or  sixty  of 
them  bad  just  been  announced,  and  they 
were  about  to  be  violently  separated  and 
dispersed),  wete  satisfied  with  combining 
not  to  work;  and  thus  making  their  mana- 
gers   repair  to  the  town  and  ascertain 
Uie  precise  nature  of  the  boon  reported 
to  have  arrived  from  England.    The  ca- 
lumniated minister  had  so  far  humanised 
his  poor  flock— his  dangeroua  preaching 
bad  so  enlightened  theaiH^tbe  lessons  of 
38 
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himself  and  his  hated  brethren  had  Itmk 
80  deep  in  their  minds,  that,  by  the  Cesti- 
mony  of  the  clergyman,  and  even  of  the 
oTerseers,  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace  were  upon  their  lips  in  (he  midst  of 
rebeilion,  and  restrained  their  bands  when 
no  other  force  was  present  to  resist  them. 
«<  We  will  take  no  life,"  said  they ;  **  for 
our  pastors  have  tAtight  us  not  to  take 
that  which  we  cannot  give  s"^*-a  memor- 
able pecaliarity,  to  be  fbund  in  no  other 
passage  of  Negro  warfare  within  the  West* 
Indian  Seas,  and  which  drew  from  the 
truly  pious  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  the  exclamation^  that  **  He  shud- 
dered to  write,  that  they  were  seeking  the 
life  of  the  man  whose  teaching  had  saved 
theirs !"  But  it  wos  deemed  fitting  to  make 
tremendous  ejtamples  of  those  unhappy 
creatures.  Cbnsiderablv  itbovQ  a  hunared 
fell  in  the  field,  whert^  they  did  ^ot  succeed 
In  putting  one  soldier  to  death..- A  number 
of  the  prisoners  iilso,  it  is  said,  ii^re  has- 
tily drawn  out,  at  the  dose  of  the  affiray, 
and  instantly  shot.  How  many»  in  the 
whole,  have  since  perished  by  sentences  of 
the  court,  does  not  appear ;  but»  up  to  a 
dajr  in  September,  as  I  learn  by  the  Gazette, 
Which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  forty-severi  had 
been  executed. 

A  more  horrid  tale  of  blood  yet  remains 
to  be  told.     Within  the  short  space  of  a 
week,  as  appears  by  the  same  document, 
ten  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  lash : 
some  of  these  had  been  condemned  to  six 
or  seven  hundred  lashes ;  five  to  one  thou- 
sand each ;  of  which  inhuman  torture  one 
had  received  the  whole,  and  two  almost 
the  whole,  at  once.  In  deploring  this  ill- 
judged  severity  I  speak  far  more  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  masters  than  the  slaves.  Yield- 
ing thus  unreservedly  to  the  influence  of 
alarm,  they  have  not  only  covered  them- 
selves with  disgrace,  butthey  may,  if  cooler 
heads  and    steadier  hands  control  them 
not,  place  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  every 
white  man  in  the  Antilles.     Look  now  to 
the  incredible  mconsistency  of  the  autho- 
rities by  whom  such  retribution  was  dealt 
out,  while  they  recommended  him  to  mer- 
cy, whom  in  the  same  breath  they  pro- 
nounced a  thousand  times  more  guilty 
than  the  slaves.    Can  any  man  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  they  knew  him  to  be  Inno- 
cent, but  were  minded  to  condemn,  stig- 
matize and  degrade  him,  because  they 
durst  not  take  his  life,  and  yet  were  re- 
solved to  make  an  example  of  him  as  a 
preacher?     The  whole  proceedings  d^ 
nonstrate  the  hatred  of  his  persecutors 


to  be  leveHed  At  bis  calBag  and  hie  lainffa- 
try.  Ha  is  denounced  for  reading  ike 
€Md  Testament;  charged  with  dwelling 
dpon  parts  of  the  New ;  aecosed  of  selU 
ing  r^gious  tracts ;  blamed  foroaUecting 
his  hearer  sto  the  sacrament  and  cateehisn, 
all  under  various  pretences,  as  that  ths 
texts  were  ill  chosen— the  books  sold  toe 
dear^-the  communicants  made  to  pay 
dues.  Nay,  for  teaching  obedience  to  the 
law  which  commands  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath,  he  is  directly,  and  without  mnj 
disguise,'branded  as  the  sower  of  aeditioo. 
Upon  this  overt  act  of  rebeUton  against 
idl  law,  human  and  divine,  a  lai^  por^a 
of  the  prosecutor^  invectives  and  of  his 
evidenee  is  bestowed.  What,  though  die 
reverend  defendant  shewed  deari^,  out  of 
the  mouths  of  his  adversary's  witnesses^ 
that  he  had  uniformly  taught  the  aegrees 
to  obey  their  masters,  even,  if  order^  by 
them  to  breok  the  Test  of  the  Sabbath ; 
that  he  had  expressly  inculcated  the  max- 
im, Nothing  is  Wrong  in  you  which  your 
master  commands;  and  nothing aasias in 
him  which  necessity  prescribes  i  What, 
though  he  reminded  the  court,  that  the 
seventh  day,  which  he  was  char|ed  with 
taking  from  the  slaves,  was  not  his  to  give 
-or  to  withhold ;  that  it  had  been  hallowed 
by  the  divine  Lawgiver  to  his  own  use,  and 
exempted  in  terms  firom  the  work  of  slave 
as  well  as  master— iOf  beast  as  well  as  man  ? 
He  is  arraigned  as  a  promoter  of  discon- 
tent, because  he,  the  religious  instructor 
t>f  the  negroes,  enjoins  them  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy,  when  their  owners  allow 
them  no  other  day  for  working ;' because 
he,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  preaches  a 
duty  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  religion 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  wliile  the 
planters  live  in  the  contempt  of  it. 

In  short,  no  man  caa  cast  his  tje 
upon  this  trial,  without  perceiving  tnat 
ft  was  intended  to  bring  on  an  issue  be- 
tween the  system  of  the  dave-law  and  the 
instruction  of  the  negroes.  The  exeni« 
plar  which  these  misguided  creatures  seem 
to  have  set  before  them,  is  that  of  their 
French  brethren  in  St.  Domingo— one  cf 
-whom^  exulting  in  the  ezpolsioB  of  the 
Jesuits,  enumerates  the  mischiefs  occa- 
sioned by  their  labours.  ><Tbeypreaehed/' 
says  he,  <'tbey  assembled  ttie  negroes^ 
made  their  masters  relax  in  their  exac- 
tions, catechised  the  s&ves,  sung  psalnn, 
and  confessed  them.**  *<  Since  their  ba« 
nishment,''  lie  idds,  **  laaritoges  are  rare ; 
the  negroes  no  loiter  aatke  houses  ftr 
themself ss  apart :  it  is  no  longer  allow- 
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abb  f«r  two  dtvea  to  •eparale  for  ever 
Iheir  interett  and  safety  from  that  of  the 
gang'*  (a  oariotit  ckcuailocutory  form  of 
apeecb  to  ezprest  the  married  itate).  <*  No 
■K>ra  ptiUio  worship  J"  be  triumph^Dtly 
•jcdaini0»  *<  no  auiia  meetings  in  congre* 
MtionI  no  psalm  singtog,  nor  sennoas 
for  than  P*  ''  But  they  are  still  cats- 
chised ;  and  ma^,  oo  paying  for  it,  have 
tbeBadves  baptized  three  or  four  times** 
j[apoa  the  principle,  I  suppose,  tbat,  like 
noctila^ion,  it  Ib  uSer  to  repeat  it).  In 
the  aame  spirit  the  Demerara  public  meet- 
ing of  the  dith  of  February,  1824,  re- 
aonred  forthwith  to  petition  ihe  Court  of 
Policy  *'  to  expel  all  missionaries  from  the 
cokmy,  and  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  thdjr 
admaaaioa  for  the  future.*  Nor  let  it  be 
saidt  that  this  determination  arose  out  of 
hatted  towards  sectaries^  or  was  engen- 
dered by  the  lata  occurrences.  In  1808, 
the  &0yal  Gaaetle  promulgaied  this  doc- 
trine, worthy  of  all  attention :  «  He  that 
diooaes  to  make  slares  christians,  let  him 
give  them  their  liberty.  What  will  be  the 
conaoquence  when  to  that  class  of  men 
is  given  the  title  of  *  b^ved  brethren'  as 
actually  is  done?  Assembling  negroes 
in  plaoea  of  worship  gives  a  momentary 
iealinff  ef  independence  bo  ' 


iiig  et  inaepenaence  both  of 
and  acting,  ano  by  frequent  meetings  ^ 
this  kind  a  spirit  of  remark  is  generated  ; 
neither  of  which  are  sensations  at  all  proper 
to  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  slaves.*' 
Again,  in  1885,  says  the  government  pa- 
per ;  **  To  address  a  promiscuous  audience 
of  black  or  coloured  people,  bond  and 
6ee,  by  the  endearing  4>peklation  of  *  My 
brethren  and  sisters,'  is  wnat  can  no  where 
he  heard  except  in  Providence  Chapel ;" 
*>-«  proof  how  regularly  this  adversary  of 
sectarian  usages  mid  atteaded  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church.     And,  in  February 
last,  Ihe  same  judicious  authority,  in  di»- 
cussiog  the  causes  of  the  discontents,  and 
<he  remedy  to  he  applied,  thus  proceeds : 
*^  It  IS  most  unlbrtunate  for  the  cause  of 
the  plantecs,  that  they  did  not  speak  out 
hi  lime.    They  did  not  say,  as  they  ought 
^  have  said,  to  the  first  advocates  of  mia- 
«ioas  and  education.  We  shidl  not  tolerate 
your  plans  till  yon  prove  to  us  that  thev 
y  ime  and  necesssry ;  we  shall  not  sul- 
iZ  Z?  ^  enl^aen  our  slaves,  who  are 
by  hw  our  property,  till  you  can  demon- 
attata  that  when  they  are  made  religious 
«nd  kaswSng.they  will  stUl  continue  to  be 
«w  ii»e»,*»^M  in^what  a  perplexing  pve- 
^^*^»«^  do  4he  colonial  propijetors  new 
^^^adl   Csn the joarch  or Avnnu be poa- 


sibly  arrested  i  Shall  they  ha  allowed  tp 
shut  up  the  chapels  and  banish  the  preachy 
ers  and  schoolmasters,  and  keep  the  slav^ 
in  ignorance  i  This  would,  iDQae4,  be  an 
e&ctual  remedv ;  but  there  is  no  hope  of 
its  being  sppliea ' ! !  !-*-<*  The  obvious  conr 
dusion  is  tois ;  Slavery  roust  exist  as  it 
now  is,  or  it  will  not  exist  at  all."  '*  If  we 
expect  to  create  a  community  of  reading* 
moral,  oburdi-going  slaves,  we  are  woe* 
fillip  mistaken" — Ignorant!  oh,  profound* 
ly  Ignorant,  of  "  the  things  that  belong 
to  their  peace !"  may  we  truly  saj,  in  the 
words  of  the  missionary's  beautiful  text, 
—to  that  peace,  the  disturbance  of  which 
they  deem  the  last  of  evils.  Were  there 
not  dangers  enough  besetting  them  on 
every  side  without  this  ?  The  frame  of 
West-Indian  society,  that  monstrous  birth 
of  the  accursed  slave«trade,  is  so  feeble 
in  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  surround- 
ed  with  sudi  perils  from  without,  that 
bareJy  io  support  it  demands  (he  moat 
temperate  judgment,  the  steadiest  and  the 
most  skilfiil  hand ;  and,  with  all  our  dis- 
cretion, and  firmness,  and  dexterity,  its 
continued  existence  seems  little  leu  than 
a  miracle.  The  necessary  hazards,  to 
which,  by  its  very  constitution,  it  is  hour- 
ly exposed,  are  sufficient,  one  should 
think,  to  satiate  the  most  greedy  appetite 
for  difficulties,  to  quench  the  most  chi- 
valrous passion  for  diangers.  Enough,  that 
a  handful  of  dave-owneta  are  scattered 
among  myriads  of  slaves*— Enough,  that 
in  their  nearest  neighbourhood  a  common- 
wealth of  those  slaves  is  now  seated  tri- 
umphant upon  the  ruined  tyranny  of  their 
slaughtered  masters— Enough,  that,  ex- 
posM  to  this  frightful  enemy  firom  within 
and  without,  the  pbmtev  are  cut  off  firon 
all  help  by  the  ooean.  But  to  odds  90 
fearful,  these  deluded  men  must  needs 
add  new  perils  absolutely  overwhelming. 
By  a  bond,  which  nature  has  drawn  with 
her  own  hand,  and  both  hemispheres  have 
witnessed^  they  find  leagued  against  them 
every  shsde  of  the  A&ican  race,  every 
description  of  those  swarthy  hordes,  from 
the  peaceful  Eboe  to  the  nery  Koroman- 
tyn.  And  they  must  now  combine  in  the 
same  hatred  the  Christians  of  the  old 
world  with  the  Pagans  of  the  new.  Barely 
able  to  restrain  the  natural  love  of  firee- 
dem,  they  must  mingle  it  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  religioo^— vainly  imaginiiig  that 
spiritual  thraldom  will  make  oersonm  sub- 
jection more  bearable  {—wildly  hoping  to 
bridle  the  strongest  of  the  passions,  in 
and  in  exnatay— U*e  desire  of  li- 
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attention  of  the  Home,  and  tliet  I  tiall 
diminish  that  claim  on  their  time  v^idi 
the  importance  of  the  aobject  will  coi^ 
pel  me  to  interpoae. 

Sir,  the  hon,  and  learned  genUemaB 
commenced  hia  apeech  by  atating,  that  he 
foond,  with  mucn  regret,  that  die  inter- 
eat  excited  on  this  aubject  within  thia 
Houae  bore  very  little  proportion  to  that 
which  existed  out  of  it*  I  beg  to  aar, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  that  remark. 
I  well  know  by  what  means  the  intereal 
has  been  excited.  It  will  be  in  the  recol* 
lection  of  the  House,  that  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Knaresborough  presented  a 
petition  on  this  subject,  containing  many 
charges  and  imputations,  1  proteated 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  statementa  in 
that  petition,  and  againat  the  prudence  of 
thoae  who  preferred  it.  Before  I  ait  down, 
I  trust  I  shall  redeem  that  pledge.  At 
present,  I  shall  proceed  to  follow  the  boo. 
and  learned  gentleman  in  what  has  fallen 
from  him  through  the  courae  of  hia  ob- 
servations. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  aeema 
to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  an  in- 
terest with  a  partv  in  these  proceedinga, 
who,  in  point  of  fact,  have  no  r«d  rela* 
tion  or  connexion  with  them.  I  contend, 
that  it  ia  not  against  misaionariea  in  geo^ 
ral,  but  against  the  misuse  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  a  particular  missionary,  that 
any  diaaatiafaction  exists.  I  contend^  that 
if  this  individual  had  followed  those  adU 
mirable  lesaona  of  prudence  which  had  ■ 
been  addressed  to  him  in  the  Instructiona 
of  the  Society  which  aent  him  to  the 
colony,  inatead  of  the  Houae  being  em* 
ployea,  as  they  now  are,  in  the  examine 
tion  of  the  circumstances  that  attended 
'his  unfortunate  fate,  he  might  have  re- 
mained in  the  colony  in  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  which  they  had  so  discreetly 
imposed  upon  him.  It  app^ra  to  me, 
that  the  aolution  of  thia  caae  involver  no 
material  diflicultv.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  haa,  for  aome  time,  deacanted 
on  the  dutiea  which  belong  to  the  aituation 
of  a  miaaionary.  But,  let  oa  look  to  the 
state  of  that  society  to  which  thia  mia- 
aionary waa  aant.  It  waa  one  in  which 
alavery  exiated  by  law.  It  waa  for  him  to 
inculcate  reUgioua  doctrinea  on  the  minda 
of  the  alavea,  without  exhibiting  to  them 
viewa  referring  to  their  Jot  in  aociety.  I 
think  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the  ao- 
lution will  be  found  to  be  thia,  that  Mr. 
Smith  waa  an  enthuaiast.  The  hon.  geo* 
tleoian  haacharacleriaed  him  by  that  term ; 


berty  irritated  by  deapur,  and  the  fervour 
of  religioua  zeal  by  peraecution  exaa- 

I derated  to  phrensy.  But  I  call  upon  par- 
iament  to  rescue  the  West  Indies  from 
the  horrors  of  such  a  policy;  to  deliver 
those  misguided  men  from  their  own  bands. 
I  call  upon  you  to  interpose  while  it  is  yet 
time  to  save  the  West  Indies;  first  of  all, 
the  negroes,  the  most  numerous  class  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  and  entitled  beyond 
every  other  to  our  care  by  a  claim  which 
honourable  minds  will  most  readily  admit, 
^-their  countless  wrongs,  borne  with  such 
forbearance — such  meekneaa—> while  the 
most  dreadful  retaliation  waa  within  their 
grasp :  next,  their  maaters,  whose  short- 
aighted  violence  ia,  indeed,  hurtful  to 
their  slaves,  but  to  themselves  is  fraught 
with  fearful  and  speedy  destruction,  if  you 
do  not  at  once  make  your  voice  heard 
Bnd  your  authority  felt,  where  both  have 
been  so  long  despised.— The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  condoded  with  mov* 

ing, 

'  *<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  repreaenting  that  this 
'House,  having  taken  into  their  moat  se- 
rious consideration  the  papers  laid  before 
them  relating  to  the  Trial  and  Condemna- 
tion of  the  late  Rev.  John  Smith,  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  colony  of  Demerara,  deem 
It  their  duty  now  to  declare,  that  they 
contemplate  with  serious  alarm  and  deep 
aorrow  the  violation  of  law  and  justice 
which  is  manifest  in  those  unexampled 
'proceedinga;  and  most  earnestly  praying, 
that  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  to  his  royal 
wiadom  may  seem  n^t  for  securing  such 
a  just  and  humane  administration  of  law 
in  that  colony  as  m^r  protect  the  volun- 
tary Inatructora  of  the  Negroea,  aa  well 
'aa  the  Negroea  themaelvea,  and  the  reat 
of  hia  Majesty's  subjects,  from  oppres- 
aion.*' 
*     Mr.  Wilmat  Hortan  said  >-* 

The  House,  Sir,  are  fully  aware  of  the 
•peculiar  circumstances  of  difficulty  under 
which  I  am  placed,  from  the  voluminous 
nature  of  the  documents  on  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  has  founded  his  mo- 
tion. I  have  earnestly  to  request  their  atten- 
tion onthis  occasion,  placed,  as  I  am,  in 
a  situation  which,  they  will  easily  conceive, 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty ;  and  if 
ihey  find  that  I  am  thua  compelled  to  thia 
unequal  war,  I  hope  the  more,  that  they 
^wili  give  me  their  indulgence,  aa  I  feel 
confident  that  I  shall  more  easily  discharge 
my  duty  if  I  can  command  the  patient 
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•uppofiDgv  perhaps,  Unit  ft  might  be  im- 
puted to  Dim.  1  impute  it  to  him,  not  is  a 
mirtter  of  criminality,  but  as  the  key  by 
which  his  actions  are  to  be  explained; 
and  I  trace  him  through  a  lone  course  of 
conduct,  as  influenced  by  ilT-regulated 
enthusiasm,  until  I  find  him  guilty  of  ac- 
tions which,  if  not  in  themselves  in  the 
highest  degree  criminal,  carried  with  them 
all  the  attributes  of  criminality  to  such 
an  extent  tliat  they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  criminality  itself. 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  con- 
sider in  what  this  transaction  oriffinated. 
In  speakinff  of  the  revolt  which  the  hon. 
member  admits  to  have  taken  place  in 
Demerara,  he  does  not  at  all  unaervalua 
its  importance.    He  states  it  to  have  been 
one  of  a  dangerous  tendency ;  one  which 
naturailly  excited  the  utmost  sJarm,  and 
which  might  afford  a  justification  for  sum- 
mary smd  severe  measures.    The  corres- 
^peodence  of  the  governor  justifies  that 
^iew  of  the  case.    He  states,  that  martial 
law  was  the   only  measure  to  which  he 
could  resort  for  the  preservation  of  the 
colony.     I  shall  leave  that  question  to 
ethers  more  competent  to  speak  on  it  than 
myself:  but  I  would  observe,  that  I  con- 
aider  it  to  be  a  course  of  proceeding  which 
ought  onljr  to  be  resorted  to  when  a  coun- 
try ia  so  situated  that  no  other  alternative 
remains  for  its  safety.    And  the  continua- 
tion  of  this  state  of  martial  law  will  not  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  man  who  knows 
the  cireumstances;  who  is  aware  of  the 
disproportion  existing  between  the  slaves 
anathe  white  population;  and  who  reflects 
upon  the  dreadful  consequences  that  might 
result  from  one  single  day  passing  among 
those  slavea  in   a  state  or  insurrection. 
Every  person,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  will 
acknowledge  the  necessity  that  compelled 
the  governor  to  resort  to  such  a  measure, 
which,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  car- 
ried with  it  the  suspension  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  common  course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

Uncler  these  circumstances,  a  court- 
martial  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Smith.    If  it  were  proved,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  states,  that  in  some  instances 
evidcnoe  was  admitted  contrary  to  the  rules 
which  govern  the  admission  of  it  in  ordi- 
^arv  courts  of  law,  I  am  yet  to  be  satis- 
^that  it  isnecessar^r  that  those  rules 
should  be  imperatively  binding  on  the  pro- 
^^ings  of  a  court-martial,  or  that  the 
widity  of  that  mode  of  administering  jus- 
tice can  be  hi  any  degree  albcted  bj  the 


introduction  of  evidence  of  a  less  limited 
nature.  And  I  am  at  present  uninformed 
as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  has  founded  his  objec- 
tion to  the  legality  of  the  evidence  ac- 
tually introduced ;  but  I  presume  that  it 
is  not  upon  the  official  papers,  but  upon 
the  Report  of  the  London  Missionarv 
Society. — [Mr. Brougham  here  explained, 
that  his  reasoning  as  to  the  evidence  was 
founded  on  the  House  copy.] — It  appears 
from  that  Report,  that  the  parties  who 
took  it  down  (not  meaning  to  impeach  the 
correctness  or  their  intentions)  took  it 
down  as  the  result  of  their  memory,  and 
recorded  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
substance  of  the  ouestions  and  answers. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  princi- 
pallv  founds  his  assertion  of  the  illegality 
of  toese  proceedings  of  the  court-martial, 
with  respect  to  the  reception  of  evidence, 
on  the  presumed  fact,  tnat  at  the  fieriod 
when  they  objected  to  the  further  intro- 
duction of  hearsay  evidence,  that  species 
of  evidence  bad  been  previouslv  admitted, 
and  that  the  effect  of  its  introduction  was 
of  necessity  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  prisoner.    He  prefaced  those  observa- 
tions by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  testimony,  which  he  asserted  not  to 
be  the  genuine  testimony  of  the  person 
delivering  it,  but  a  testimony  got  up  for 
the  purpose.    But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  individual  to  whom  he  specially 
alluded  was  not  a  witness  on  the  trial,  but 
one  of  those  persons  whose  evidence  was 
taken  before  the  Board  of  Evidence  pre- 
▼tous  to  the  commencement  of  that  trial. 
Therefore,  although  I  am  willing  to  allow, 
that  the  actual  expressions  which  are  put 
down  as  the  evidence  of  that  witness  be- 
fore the  Board,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
his  own,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
admit,  that  the  substance  of  them  might 
not  have  been  communicated  by  that  in* 
dividual  hinuelf.    But,  as  the  tendency  of 
the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  appears  to  have  reference  to 
the  evidence  actually  admitted  on   the 
trial,  it  is  right  that  the  House  should  un- 
derstand that  this  particular  evidenoc  was 
received  at  the  Board,  and  not  introduced 
in  the  course  of  the  court-martial.    With 
respect  to  the  passage  in  page  116  of  the 
Missionary  Society's  Report,  in  which  the 
court  is  represented  as  admitting  that 
hearsay  eviaeiice  had  been  admitted  up 
to  that  particular  period,  but  stating  thot 
for  the  future  it  could  not  be  received,  I 
i»  justified  in  say  ing  that  I  do  not  belicvo 
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ihat  to  have  be^n  the  case ;  I  meftii»  that 
the  jaterpoaition  there  alhided  to  was  wo 
espreMed  without  material  qualification. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  canvassed  the 
constitution  of  the  court,  and  has  expres- 
sed his  dissatisfaction  that  the  president  of 
the  court  of  justice  should  have  been  ap« 

E)ioted  a  member  of  that  court-martial, 
ut  I  would  askt  whether  the  state  of 
Demerara  was  not  such,  at  the  period  of 
those  proceedings,  as  to  make  it  probable 
ihat  hui  introduction  would  materially  sus- 
tain the  ends  of  justice,  and  give  a  more 
deliberate  and  judicial  character  to  the 
proceeding8«-give  them  a  greater  bias 
towards  the  proceedings  of  civil  juHice, 
than  was  lirav  to  occur  under  the  more 
technical  regulations  of  militar  j  law.  The 
introduction  of  a  person,  not  only  coaver- 
lant  with  the  administration  of  civil  justice, 
but  holding  the  highest  judicial  situation 
in  the  colon;|r,  could  only  have  had  the 
eiEect  af  giving  to  those'  proeeedings  a 
more  lenient  character;  and  ft  is  ray  de- 
cided opinion,  that  it  is  impossaUe  that  be 
could  have  allowed  any  thiaig  so  monstrous 
to  have  taken  place,  N  a  rejection  of 
hearsay  evidence  when  k  turned  in  the 
prisoner's  fiivour,  after  the  admission  of  it 
when  it  tended  to  his  crimtoatioo.  I  pot 
it  to  the  House,  who  are  only  cognisant  of 
the  documents  which  are  oQci  Jiy  before 
tbem,  sent  to  us  on  the  fiuth  of  the  respon*- 
wble  servants  of  the  Crown,  whether  it  is 
to  be  inferred  firom  those  documents,  that 
anything  so  monstrous  as  that  InterpositioB 
could  have  taken  place.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  has  also  referred  to 
another  member  of  that  eouft*martial,  the 
president  And  here,  again,  I  anticipate, 
that  the  House  will  not  share  the  behef  of 
the  hon.  gentleman^  that  because  that 
individual  ha(^aed  to  hold  the  office  of 
vendue-master  of  the  colony,  he  was  pre» 
pared  to  abandon  his  duty  as  a  gentk^ 
nan  and  a  seedier,  fer  the  sake  of  some 
indirect  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  sUve  system.  I  assert,  that  such  a 
presumption  seems  to  be  contrary  to  all 
probability;  and, therefose,  lam  persua- 
ded that  the  House  will  pause  bafare 
they  admit  a  conclusion  so  fatal  to 
Ae  honour  and  character  of  an  indi- 
viduaU*-that  individual  a  man  of  the 
liighest  reputation^  who  filled  the  office 
of  judgeHMvocate  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  served  with  unblemished  credit 
noder  the  illustrious  general  who  con- 
ducted its  operations.  What  individual, 
therefore^  ooidd  be  lelected  more  proper 


and  saitdUe  to  be  appointed  the  praat« 
dent  of  that  court-martial  i  I  am  the 
fimt  to  allow  that  the  sute  of  nuordal 
law  is,  in  ^e  abstract,  what  all  Bien 
must  deprecate  ;—4md  we,  who  cone 
down  to  this  House  with  all  those  leel* 
ings  of  confidence  and  security  which 
belong  to  this  happy  country,  can  be 
roused  with  much  less  eloquence  than 
that  of  the  boo.  and  learned  gentlemaD, 
when  the  contrast  between  that  state 
and  our  habitual  state  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  observation.  But,  the  point  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  is,  whe- 
ther substantial  justice  was  not  mm 
tended  to  be  done;  and  again,  whether^ 
in  point  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  dooow 

i  would  ask,  whether  the  House,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  have  any  clear 
notion  of  the  situation  of  Mr.  Smithy 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  brought  to  trial  ?  I  am  certain  chej 
could  not  have  derived  it  from  the 
statement  of  the  boa.  and  leaned  geede* 
man.  I  am  not  here  to  dsfend  these 
proceedings  from  the  charge  eC  having 
been  coMucted,  in  some  instancret 
without  exact  ledmioality  in  point  af 
law,  but  rather  to  reoal  to  the  reooUe^ 
tkm  of  the  House  the  striking  fiusuaad 
circumstances  which  attend  the  casob 
The  cdoDj  was  placed  in  a  situation  of 
most  immment  danger.  Its  population 
consisted  of  between  three  and  four  tho»> 
sand  whites,  and  between  seventy  and 
eighty  thousand  slaves.  Reieot  on  the 
consequences  immedialsJy  accruing  to 
the  property  and  to  the  lives  of  those  per* 
sons,  and  of  their  families.  They  were 
satisfied  that,  by  the  existing  laws,  their 
property  was  held  sacred.  Can  il,  then» 
be  supposed  that  they  should  not  enter- 
tain  strong  feelings  on  the  subject }  But 
when  the  constitution  of  that  tribunal  is  coi^ 
sidered,  which,  hadnotacourtHnartisl  been 
appointed,  muat  have  proceeded  with  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Smith,  no  one  can  fairly  con- 
sider that  his  interests  were  prejudiced  by 
the  substitution  which  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  make.  The  court- 
martial  consisted  of  thirteen  indiicidaabi 
eleven  of  whom  had  no  sort  of  conoealon 
with  the  colony,  but  the  accidental  clfw 
cumstance  of  military  service  at  that  pr»* 
cise  period.  The  regular  Uibonal  would 
have  consisted  of  the  president,  Mr.Wray, 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  lieutenant*coloaal 
of  militia,  actually  served  on  the  couHp 
martial,  and  of  eight  planters,  a  migority 
of  five  ef  whom  would  have  decided  the 
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OTOkenee  of  the  pritoner.  Tbote  phstevs 
would  have  been  lommoned  t»  the  exer* 
cite  of  jucKdal  dutjr«  uAder  the  imprestioii 
that  their  livei  and  pr<^ri^  were  placed 
at  the  utDKMt  hazard ;  and  it  it  impoMSile 
Co  aappose  that  they  would  not  have  enter- 
tained strong  feelingt  on  the  subject,  had 
they  been  assembled  under  a  belief  that 
the  caose  of  thiscritieal  situation  was,  in  a 

Seat  degree,  referable  to  the  conduct  of 
r.  Smith. 

But,  Sir,  to  return  to  the  court-mardal. 
—Did  Mr.  President  Wray  divest  himself 
of  responsibility  as  a  member  of  that 
court  I  No ;  cytsinly  not.  Was  it  not 
in  his  power  to  pveveat  any  injustice  be- 
ing done  ?  Was  it  not  likely  that  his 
presence  would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
prisoner;  and,  above  all,  that  he  accepted 
his  situation  from  benevolent  asotives? 
Is  there  anjr  reason  to  believe,  that,  from 
the  begtnnmg  of  the  transaction  to  the 
end,  there  was  any  deliberate  intention  to 
do  injustice  to  th  is  individual  ?  The  hon. 
andleamedmemberbascharacterised  these 
proceedings  as  irregular;  which  charac- 
ter they  may  possibly  bear,  when  contrast* 
ed  with  those  which  we  sretn  the  habit  of 
contemplaciog;  but  as  a  question  on  the 
naeasure  of  justice,  is  it  likely  that  mors 
substantial  justice  could  have  been  deslt 
out  to  this  individual,  had  he  been  tried 
in  the  civil  court  of  die  colony  I 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  com- 
plains, that  an  injustice  was  done  to  Uie 
prisoner,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
•hat  delay  which  would  have  occurred  if 
the  trial  had  taken  place  before  a  civil 
court.  The  petition,  on  the  contrary, 
atales,  that  essential  injustice  was  done  by 
there  having  been  so  much  delay.  Now, 
both  those  propositions  cannot  be  true. 
In  point  offset,  there  was  no  unnecessary 
delay.  It  will  be  found  that  the  court 
was  summoned  immediately  after  the 
breskinff  out  of  the  insurrection  ;  and,  on 
the  fi5th  of  August,  it  began  its  functions, 
and  continued  them  regularly  from  that 
period  until  their  final  termination. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  at  the 
close  of  his  speech,  contended,  that  Uiis 
court-martial  nad  dixed  the  punbhment 
of  death  to  an  oftnce  to  which  that  pu^ 
nishment  did  not  apply.  Now,  for  a  mo- 
ment dhrestinff  the  question  of  all  the  tech- 
nicaKtiea,  and  looking  to  the  objects  and 
notf  vea  of  the  parties  who  were  in  the  si« 
tnotion  to  pronounce  that  sentence,  I  will 
appeal  to  the  House,  and  ask  them  deli- 
keratelj  to  dadde,  whether  the  cmm-mar- 


tml,  in  pronoundngthatsentence  of  death, 
coupled    with    the   recommendation   to 
mercy,  did  not  sentence  the  prisoner  to 
the  most  lenient  punishment  thev  could 
possibly  inflict  ?    I  will  ask,  whetner  the 
House  is  not  convinced,  that  though  the 
court*martial  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
^eath,itdid  not,  at  the  same  time,  unequivo- 
cally ahew,  b^  the  recommendation  of 
mercj,  that  it  waa  never  intended  that 
that  sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect} 
The  hon.  and  learned  ^gentleman  impliee 
that  that  recommendation  arose  from  tear. 
On  the  contrary,  I  will  tell  him,  dmt  the 
court-niartial,  being  aware  that,  for  the 
crime  of  misprision  of  treason  which  at* 
tached  to  Mr.  Smith,  no  other  punishmrat 
than  that  of  death  could  have  been  pro* 
nounoed  under  the  Dutch  law,  thougbc 
that  the  crime  itself  did  attach  to  Mr* 
Smith-^that  he  was  guilty  of  a  oonced* 
ment,~hut,  on  the  other  band,  consider^ 
ed  that  there  were  circumstanoes  of  pallia 
atioo,  which  made  it  desirable  that  that 
sentence  should  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  House  should  well 
eonsider  the  motives  that  influenced  them« 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  though  thejf 
found  that  individual  guilty,  and  sentenoed 
him  to  death,  it  has  been  the  constant  and 
unvaried  course  for  jrears,  without  excep- 
tion, that  where  capital  sentence  has  been 
passed  by  a  court-martial,  accompanied 
with  the  recommendation  of  mercy,  the 
capital  punishment  has  not  been  hiflicted# 
The  court-martial  well  knew  that  the 
power  of  remitting  the  extreme  sentence 
was  deposited,  where  it  ought  to  be  de- 
posited ;  namely,  in  the  Crown,  which  has 
the  power  of  regulating  puniahment,  of 
commuting  it,  and  of  carrying  that  recom- 
mendation of  mercy  specifically  into  eU 
feet.    I  will  read,  on  this  subject,  the 
opinion  of  a  noble  lord  (Loughliorough), 
whose  memory  stands  high  in  the  respect 
of  his  country.     The  noble  lord  says, 
**  With  respect  to  the  sentence  itself,  and 
the  supposed  severity  of  it,  I  observe,  that 
the  severe  part  is  by  the  court  deposited, 
where  it  ought  only  to  be,  in  the  breast  of 
his  majesty.    I  have  no  doubt  hut  that 
die  inieotionof  that  was,  to  leave  room  for 
the  application  for  mercy  to  be  made  to 
his  majesty,"  drc.     I  therefore  contend, 
that,  if  it  waa  aigoed  that  misprision  of 
treason  had  been  committed  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  that  that  commission  under  the  Dutch 
law  rendered  him  subject  to  the  extreme 
punishment  of  death,still  the  circumstance 
of  sentoioiDg  him  to  death,  with  the  >#• 
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commendfttion  to  mercy*  would  fehefr»  that 
even  the  Dutch  law  had  not  been  carried 
ioto  e&ct ;  for  the  sentence  of  death  is 
not  only  qualified,  but  changed|  by  the 
recommendation  to  mercy ;  and  the  sen- 
tence»  accompanied  by  that  qualificatiooi 
is  not  in  fact  a  sentence  of  death. 

To  revert  to  the  constitution  of  the 
civil  tribunal  at  Demerara.  What  indi- 
Tiduali  under  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Smith,  would  not  have  preferred  a  tri« 
i>unal  composed  of  persons  exempt,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  general  irritation  then 
prevailing  among  the  colonists,  and  from 
local  prejudices,  to  one  constituted  of  in- 
dividuals who  might  have  been  subject  to 
both  i  Negro  evidence  would  have  been 
admissible  upon  that  court,  as  well  as  on 
the  court-martial.  There  is  not,  there- 
fore, that  discrepancy  which  has  been 
aopposed  between  the  proceedings  of  this 
court-martial,  and  those  of  a  court  of 
common  law  in  Demerara  ;  and»  in  point 
of  fact,  the  same  measure  and  mode  of  jus- 
tice were  meted  out  to  the  prisoner  under 
the  operation  of  the  court-martial,  as 
would  have  been  if  the  civil  course  of  pro- 
ceeding had  been  adopted. 
.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
accused  the  constituted  authorities  of 
having  deliberately  kept  up  this  state  of 
martial  law,  for  the  purpose  of  involving 
the  prisoner  in  the  consequences  of  its 
«iaintenance,  and  has  stated,  that  no  ne- 
cessity existed  for  such  prolongation.  I 
think  I  can  bring  before  the  House  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  The  governor  writes,  in  a  let* 
ter  addressed  to  lord  Bathurst,  dated,  the 
S6ih  of  August— <*  I  shall  not  fail  to  seize 
the  first  justifiable  period  for  restoring  to 
the  colony  the  regular  course  of  law,  con- 
soltinff  wiih  the  president  thereon ;  but, 
the  alann  of  the  while  inhabitants  is  too 
sreat  and  too  general  to  lead  me  to  hope 
for  an  early  return  of  confidence.  They 
at  present  place  none  but  in  their  arms  ; 
and  the  rieour  of  militia  service  must  be 
permanently  resorted  to.*'  Now,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  appeal  to  the  House 
whether  they  can  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  when  thej  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  colony 
was  placed,  with  the  fearful  disproportion 
of  whites  to  blacks,  and,  above  all,  the 
small  number  of  troops  at  that  time  under 
the  command  of  the  governor.  In  a  let- 
ter, dated  as  late  as  September,  the  go- 
vemor  savs~"  The  commander  of  the 
Ibro e«  will  have  acquainted  your  lo^ship 
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with  his  inability,  under  eusting  cmom* 
stances,  to  send  me  any  reinfoEcementa. 
1  must  depend  on  my  own  resources  tn 
any  future  emergency,  and  will  not  fiul  to 
be  prepared  accordingly.''  All  this  tends 
to  shew,  that  he  was  compelled  by  a  se- 
vere necessity  to  maintain  the  atate  of 
martial  law. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  House,  as  shortly  as  the  subject 
will  admit,  to  the  nature  of  the  iosurrec«- 
tion  itself.  Has  the  hon.  member  alluded 
to  the  district  in  which  this  insorrectioa 
broke  out  ?  Has  he  attempted  to  deny  thai 
the  principal  leaders  in  it  were  the  agenta 
and  assistants  of  this  miJIioDary  ?  Doca 
he  mean  to  say  that  those  circumslancea 
do  not  involve  the  elements  of  strong  ans- 
picion  ?  The  extensive  influence  which, 
on  all  hands,  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Smith 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  slaves, 
though  it  does  not  directly  establish  cri- 
minality, is  a  circumstance  that  cannot  be 
put  aside  by  the  House,  m  the  view  which 
they  will  be  disposed  to  take  of  the  sub- 
ject. Again ;  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  population  of  the  slaves  in  this  parti- 
cular district  i  Thirteen  thousand*  Thia 
&ct  additionaliy  convinoea  me  of  the 
reality  and  danger  of  the  revolt;  and  the 
necessity  of  martial  law;  and,  consequently, 
of  the  justification  of  the  principle  upon 
which  this  court  martial  was  estaolidied. 

I  have  already  given  the  opinion  which 
I  have  formed  of  Mr.  Smith.  I  think 
that  he  must  be  pronounced  an  enthosiaat 
b]jr  every  person  who  reads  these  papers 
with  attention,  and  who  reads  the  evidence 
with  a  desire  to  poaaess  himself  of  tho 
real  motives  which  influenced  his  conduct* 
It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  him  as  an 
enthusiast.  I  do  not  mean  to  attach  to 
tliat  term  any  criminality;  but  I  think 
that  if  he  had  followed  more  atrictly  the 
admirable  instructions  of  the  Sodety  who 
had  sent  him  forth,  and  which  were  given 
so  carefully  in  detail— if  he  had- ex- 
pounded the  principles  there  pointed  out 
as  riaht  and  necessary  to  inculcate  in  the 
minosofthe  slaves— he  would  have  exer* 
dsed  a  far  more  sound  discretion,  than  in 
resorting  to  those  haiardous  topics,  which 
were  likely,  at  least,  to  be  misunderstood, 
but  which,  in  my  opinion,  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  much  mischief.  I  do  not  here 
impute  to  him  motives  of  a  directly  cri^ 
minal  character;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  evidentlv 
intenoioff  to  awaken  feaiings  in  the  mm« 
of  the  aJaTesy  whichi  when  awakened,  it 
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was  niott  haiardoos,  if  not  impoisible»  to 
^ract  to  toy  ufeful  purpofe.  I  introdace 
theie  obMrrationtt  to  shew  that  be  cannot 
be  comideredy  what  the  miisionarj  society 
unequivocally  consider  him*  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  what  a  miisionary  ousht  to  be. 
It  appears  to  me»  that  an  enthusiast,  io 
the  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the 
tenD»  is  not  the  fittest  person  for  such  a 
tasL  He  seems  to  have  been  impatient  to 
acconaplish  supernatural  results  by  the  in- 
tervcDtion  of  numan  means.  His  mind  re- 
Tsrtedl  to  those  periods  when  events  were 
brouelit  about  by  si^al  judgments,  and 
by  &e  special  interposition  of  Heaven. 
He  reiwoned  himselt  into  error«  and  be- 
came dangerous.  Had  he  applied  himself 
more  closely  to  the  development  of  those 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  which 
recommend  fidelity,  patience,  and  obedi- 
ence, be  would  have  shewn  more  discre- 
tion, aod  fulfilled  more  accurateljr  the  di- 
rections of  the  society  that  aent  him  forth, 
than  in  expounding  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament  (such  ss  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  held  in  bondage  to 
the  Egyptians),  which  were  calculated  to 
excite  dsngerous  impressions  in  the  minds 
of  those  slaves  who  attended  his  ministry. 
I  allude  principally  to  that  part  of  the  evi- 
dence^ where,  in  two  difierent  instances, 
the  negroes  quote  those  parts  of  the  bible 
wMcb  speak  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  ondmake  use  of  the  term  "  Slaves." 
«<  God  commanded  Moses  to  take  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  land  of  Canaan.** 
— <'  Was  it  told  you  why  God  so  com- 
manded Moses?  That  was  because  God 
did  not  wish  that  they  should  be  made 
slaves."  [Examination  of  Manuel.]— 
<*  Was  it  also  read  to  you  why  Moses  went 
to  ddiver  the  children  of  tsrael  ?  Yes : 
because  they  were  slaves  under  Pharaoh.*' 
[Examination  of  BristoL] 

To  shew  in  what  respect  I  consider  Mr. 
Smith  as  an  enthusiast,  I  am  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  his  journal,  notwith- 
8tandin||  the  hon.  member  objected  to  the 

reduction  of  that  jonmal  as  evidence. 
aUnde  to  this  journal,  not  in  any  de^;ree 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  cnmi* 
naUty,  out  to  shew  you  that  enthusiasm 
had  a  great  practical  influence  upon  his 
condnet.  I  would  refer  the  House  to 
that  passi^  which  is  in  page  6  of  the 
printed  proeeedin|s.  He  says,  «  I  felt 
my  sj^i  moved  within  me,  at  the  prayer 
meeting,  by  hearing  one  of  the  negroes 
pniy  most  afbctionately,  that  God  would 
overrule  the  opposition  which  the  planters 
VOL.  XI* 


make  to  religion,  for  his  own  glory.  In 
such  an  unaffected  strain  he  breathed  out 
his  pious  complaint,  and  descended  to  so 
many  particulars  relative  to  the  various 
arts  whidi  are  employed  to  keep  them 
from  the  house  or  God,  and  to  punish 
them  for  their  religion,  that  I  could  not 
help  thinking"  (and  it  is  to  this  part 
of  the  passage  that  1  wish  to  refer)  <'  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Lord 
will  make  it  manifest,  by  some  signal 
judgment,  that  he  hath  heard  the  cry  uf 
the  oppressed.'*  He  also  says,  "  I  should 
think  It  mjr  duty  to  state  my  opinion 
respecting  this  to  some  of  the  rulers  of 
the  colony,  but  am  fearful,  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  Fiscal  in  this  late  affair  of  the 
negroes  being  worked  on  Sundays,  that 
they  would  be  more  solicitous  to  silence 
me,  by  requiring  me  to  criminate  some 
individual,  than  to  redress  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  slaves,  by  diligently  watching 
the  conduct  of  the  planters  themselves, 
and  bringing  them  to  justice  (without  the 
intervention  of  missionaries)  when  they 
detect  such  abuses  of  the  law  as  frequently 
take  place.**  If  such  were  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted — if  he  thought  that 
he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  duty  to 
give  the  lawful  authorities  knowledge  of 
this  transaction,  though  he  was  cognisant 
of  and  privy  to  it,  it  appeara  to  me  that 
no  man  of  correct  judgment  can  think  that 
he  acted  right. 

Acain,  he  says,— '<  Just  returned  from 
another  fruitless  journey ;  have  been  for 
the  answer  to  ray  petition,  but  was  again 
told,  by  the  governor's  secretary,  that  his 
excellency  had  not  given  unj  order  upon 
it,  but  that  I  might  expect  it  to-morrow. 
I  imagine  the  governor  xnows  not  how  to 
refuse,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  but 
Is  determined  to  give  me  as  much  trouble 
as  possible,  in  tne  hope  that  I  shall  be 
weery  of  applying,  and  so  let  it  drop  ; 
but  his  puny  opposition  shall  not  succeed 
in  thai  way,  nor  in  any  other,  ultimately, 
if  I  can  help  it,**  The  House  must  per- 
ceive that  Mr.  Smith  stands  here  in  a 
diaracter  of  direct  opposition  to  the  con- 
stitued  authorities.^-Again:  <*  Oh,  that 
this  colony  should  be  governed  by  a  man 
who  sets  his  bee  against  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement  of  the  negro  slaves  I 
But  he  himself  is  a  party  concerned,  and 
no  doubt  solicitous  to  perpetuate  the  pre-  * 
sent  cruel  system;  and^  that  end  pro« 
bably  adopts  the  common  though  most 
false  notion,  that  the  slaves  must  be  kept 
in  brutal  ignorance.    Were  the   slavef 
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genetally  enlightened,  (hey  must,  and 
would  be,  better  treated."— It  is  material 
here  that  the  House  should  observe,  by 
fefercnce  to  the  concluding  passage  of 
these  extracts  wlitch  have  been  made 
from  his  journal,  that  he  appears  to 
have  changed  hia  opinion.  They  will 
perceive  how  it  ripened  from  one  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  to  another  still  more 
intense.  Having  recorded  his  opinion, 
on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1822,  that,  *'lhe 
common,  though  most  folae,  notion**  was, 
*<  that  the  slaves  roust  be  kept  in  brutal 
ignorance,**  and  that  if  they  were  en- 
lightened "  they  must,  andT  would  be 
better  treated;"  on  the  i5th  of  July,  1823, 
he  says];  "  Mrs.  de  Florimont,  and  her 
two  daughters,  called  to  take  leave  of  us : 
they  are  ^oing  to  Holland.  Mrs.  de  F. 
says,  she  is  uncertain  as  to  her  return 
to  the  colony.  Hamilton,  the  manager, 
came  in  with  them :  his  conversation  im- 
mediateljr  turned  upon  the  new  regula- 
tions which  are  expected  to  be  in  force ; 
he  declared,  that  if  he  was  prevented 
fogging  the  women,  he  would  keep  them 
in  solitary  confinement,  without  food,  if 
they  were  not  punctual  with  their  work. 
He,  however,  comforted  himself  in  the 
belief,  that  the  project  of  Mr.  Canning 
will  never  be  carried  into  effect;  and  in 
this  I  certainly  agree  with  him.  The  ri- 
gours of  negro  slavery,  I  believe,  can 
never  be  mitigated ;,  the  system  must  be 
abolished.'*  Is  it  meant  to  be  laid  down 
as  a  principle  by  any  missionary  society 
whatever,  that  an  individual  holding  that 
sacred  character  should  express,  or  even 
Entertain,  the  opinion^  that  the  rigours 
of  slavery  can  never  be  mitigated,  but 
that  the  system  must  be  abolished  ?  That 
opinion  is  a  speculative  one,  which  may 
be  right  or  wrong ;  but  I  contend,  that  it 
18  an  opinion  utterly  unsuited  for  a  mis- 
sionary to  hold.  It  is  an  opinion  wtiich 
is  extremely  dangerous  in  a  slave  colony ; 
and  such  an  opinion  is  irreconcileaMc  with 
those  principles  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  executive  Government  have 
pointed  out,  and  those  means  by  which 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
mhj  be  gradually  effected.  But  Mr. 
Smith  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  this 
progressive  course  on  the  principles 
which  this  House  proposed ;  he  was  not 
prepared  to  follpw  those  directions :  but 
lie  had  created  within  himself  an  opinion 
founded  on  enthusiasm,  or  on  what  I 
should  consider  as  mistaken  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,   which,  as  it  appears 


to  me,  induced  him  to  think  and  reasoa 
falsely. 

As  I  think  it  materiaf  to  establish  the 
fiict  of  the  enthusiastic  disposition  of  Mr. 
Smith,  I  would  refer  you  to  p.  %  of  No. 
I.,  to  the  evidence  or  colonel  Reed;  who 
stated,  that,  in  conversation  with  the  pri- 
soner, the  prisoner  observed  *<  this  was 
not  the  first  insurrection  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  colony.  I  said  it  was  an  In- 
surrection of  a  peculiar  nature :  be  then 
remarked,  that  much  blood  had  been  shed 
at  different  periods  in  religious  wars,  or 
on  account  of  religion.**  1  do  not  quote 
this  passage  as  one  to  which  any  sort  of 
criminality  attaches;  but  I  quote  it  to 
shew,  that  such  was  his  habitual  custom 
of  considering  the  subject,  such  was  his 
opinion,  produced  bv  bis  natural  habits  of 
thinking,  which  lea  him  to  do  what  he 
did — to  become  cognizant  of  this  con- 
spiracy without  making  the  iijecessaiy  ex- 
posure of  it.  I  then  refer  to  No.  I.  p. 
7»  to  the  deposition  of  Mr.  W.  M'Watt, 
who  is  the  overseer  of  an  estate  in  Deroe- 
rara.  He  had  a  conversation  with  the 
prisoner ;  and  he  says,  **  I  said  I  thought 
the  slaves  were  much  happier  than  some 
of  the  working  people  at  home :  I  also 
mentioned  that  they  were  well  attended 
to  in  sickness,  a  privilege  that  a  number 
of  working  people  did  not  enjoy  at  hope* 
The  prisoner  then  mentioned,  that  they 
would  not  better  their  situation  until  some- 
thing took  place,  such  as  had  been  done 
in  St.  Domingo :  Mr.  Bond  then  replied. 
Would  vou  wish  to  see  such  scenes  as  had 
taken  place  there  ?  The  prisoner  said,  he 
thought  that  would  be  prevented  by  the 
misiibliaries."  Now,  do  I  ouote  (his  as 
crimination  ?  I  do  not :  but  I  quote  it  to 
shew  the  character  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained ;  and  I  mfer 
that  he  thought  that  it  was  less  his  duty 
to  ward  off  the  measure,  as  the  dreadfiu 
alternative  of  shedding  blood  would  not 
be,  in  his  opinion,  a  necessary  consequence. 
It  is  admitted,  I  presume,  that  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  doctrine,  that  it  was  religiously 
wrong  to  permit  the  slaves  to  work  on  the 
Sunday.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  attributing  that  doctrine  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  carried  it,,to  211-reguIated  en- 
thusiasm. 1  affirm,  that  it  is  the  lotentfon 
of  government,  that  it  is  the  positive  duty 
of  government,  that  It  has  been  the  reso> 
lution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
it  is  the  general  wish  of  the  people  of 
England,  to  provide  that  Sunday  should 
be  held  aacredi  and  that  all  compttlaory 
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kbottr  on  that  day  should  be  ditcoD- 
tinued ;  bat|  under  the  circuoiftanceB  of 
the  coloBjr  oFDemerarat  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  was  a  most  inconvenieDt  doctrine 
to  hold  out  to  the  slaves,  that  they  were 
to  work  for  their  masters  on  the  Sunday, 
but  on  no  account  to  work  for  them- 
aelvea*    It  was  to  deprive  them  of  the 


interpose  their  judgment,  and  to  decide, 
whether  they  acree  in  that  construction  of 
the  import  of  the  phrase.  When  we  con- 
sider tne  obedience  necesssrily  due  from 
the  slave  to  the  master  in  any  colony 
where  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  law,  am  I 
not  justiBed  in  inferring,  that  such  an 
avowal  of  intention  ought  to  have  excited 


only  means  they  had  of  obtaining  those   in  his  mind  the  highest  degree  of  alarm, 
little  temporal  comforts  and  conveniences   and  to  have  produced  the  strongest  terms 


which  were  so  necessary  to  the  endurance 
of  their  lot.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  was 
departing  from  the  responsibility  of  his 
•ituation  to  tell  those  slaves,  '*  If  you  work 
on  the  Sunday  for  yourselves,  you  are,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  guilty  of  a 
criminal  action.*'  He  should  rather  have 
aaid,  "  You  are  aot  responsible  for  the 
institutioBS  of  the  country  in  which  you 
live;  but  I  truit  the  time  will  come  when 
jou  will  have  nro  excuse  for  executing  any 
work  for  yourselves  on  a  day  destined  to 
be  kept  holy.** 

I  DOW  approach  a  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  perfectly  new.     As  yet  I  have 
considered  Mr.  Smith  in  no  criminal  cha« 
racter  whatever :  the  facts  which  I  have 
hitherto  stated  only  present  him  to  us  as 
a  person  with  an  enthusiastic  frame  of 
mind,  and  entertaining  speculative  opi- 
nions of  what  I  consider  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter; but  I  can  now,  I  think,  carry  it 
further,  and  shew  his  conduct  to  have 
beeo  oriminal,  or,  at  least,  as  I  have  said, 
liaving  an  the  attributes  of  criminality.    I 
can  DOW  demonstrate,  by  evidence  not  to 
be  impeached,  around  which  there  can  be 
none  of  that  doubt  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  would  attach  to  some 
parts  or  the  evidence  adduced— that  is, 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smith  himself— 
that  he,  Mr.  Smith,  was.  privy  to  this  in- 
surrection, and  that  he  clid  not  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  proper  authorities;  and 
then  I  would  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  totlie  fatal  consequences 
which  resulted  from  such  conduct.     In 
p.  14  of  No.  I,,  it  appears  that  Quamina, 
bristol,  and  other  negroes,  being  his  own 
confidential  assistants,  and  holdmg  situa- 
tions under  him,  came  to  Mr.  Smith  and 
held  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  Sun- 
day immediately  before  the  insurrection 
broke  out ;  when  the  expression  was  used, 
*^  «inyinc  the  white  people  to  town,**  on 
which  tne  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
puts  a  nery  different  meaning  to  what  1  am 
disposed  to  do.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleosan  aays,  the  phrase  isx>nly  equivalent  to 
striking  work :  it  is  now  for  the  House  to 


of  reprobation  ?    Did  not  that  avowal  de- 
clare' that  such  was  their  impatience  of 
their  condition,  that  such  was  their  doubt 
whether  any  advantages  were  come  out 
for  them,  and  such  their  anxiety  to  im- 
prove their  state,  that  they  were  resolved 
to  take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands, 
and  to  use  force  ?    I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  they  distinctly  intended  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  colony  under  the  operation 
of  a  revolt;  but  their  intention  evidently 
was   a   resistance  to   power,   resistance 
to  authority,   and   the  cessation  of  the 
obligation  of  obedience.    Such  doctrine 
could   not  be  entertained  by  the  slaves 
and  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  lives  ana  properties  of  any  of  the 
white    residents    m    the   West    Indies, 
or  any  where  else,  where  slavery  exists. 
And  now,   I  would   ask,  whether  Mr. 
Smith  in  hb  defence  impeaches  the  verap- 
city  of  that  evidence  ?    In  p.  71  of  No.  L 
you  will  find  that  he  says, — "  They  cauDot 
all  be  believed ;  no  two  of  them  can  be 
believed  together.    Three  of  them  have 
certainly  made  use  of  the  word  drive} 
it  was  not  the  word  that  Quamina  used  to 
me.*'    I  consider  that  as  a  distinct  admisr 
sion  that  Quamina  employed  some  word 
similar  to  that  in  spirit,  and  that  no  ex* 
pression  whatever  conveying  such  an  idea 
could  be  employed,  tending  to  shew  that 
resistance  to  authority  was  their  intention, 
without  giving  Just  cause  for  the  highest 
degree  of  alarm,  and  making  it  necessary 
that  communications  should  be  conveyed 
in  a  proper  mahner  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities on  the  subject.  ^ 
I  now.   Sir,  come  to  a  point  wholly 
omitted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman; 
I  refer  to  p.  21  of  No.  I.,  where  the  exa- 
mination of  Jacky  Reed  is  resumed.    It 
proceeds  as  follows :  '*  The  letter  you  re- 
ceived from  Jack  Gladstone,  you  state  you 
sent  to  the  prisoner :  do  you  know  its  con- 
tents ?**    Now,  il  is  necessary  to  explain 
here,  that  that  letter  so  sent  to  the  prisoner 
had  been  destroyed  by  him*    I  believe  H 
will  not  be  attempted  to  shew  that  such 
destruction  had  not  taken  place.     The 
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letter  he  states  to  be  this ;  «  My  dear 
brother  Jacky,  I  hope  you  are  well,  and  I 
write  to  you  concerping  our  agreement 
last  Sunday.    I  hope  you  will  do  accord- 
ing to  your  promise.    This  letter  is  written 
by  Jack  Gladstone  and  the  rest  of  the 
bretliren  at  Bethel  chapel ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  brothers  are  ready,  and  put  their 
trust  in  you,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be 
ready  also.    I  hope  there  will  be  no  dis- 
appointment either  by  one  or  the  other: 
we  shall  begin   to-morrow  night  at  the 
Thomas  about  seven  o'clock.''    I  am  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Smith  protested  against  the 
genuineness  of  this  letter.    My  object  here 
Is  not  so  much  to  prove  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  .as  to  j 
shew,  that  the  individuals  alluded  to  in  | 
this  note  were  members  of  his  chapel,  and 
that  he  lived  with  many  of  them  on  terms 
of  confidence  and  intimacy.    The  House 
niust  never  forget>  that  these  individuals 
were  afterwards  leaders   in  this  revolt, 
which   might  have  made  the  colony  of 
Demerara  one  indiscriminate  scene  or  de- 
solation and  blood.    It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  plan  of  this  conspiracv  had  been 
nursed  and  matured  by  the  **  brethren  of 
Bethel  chapel  :'*  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  pre-disDOsition  had  been  excited  in 
the  mmds  or  these  slaves ;  which  made 
them  feel  impatient  of  authority,  which  in- 
duced them  to  believe  that  the  authority 
exercised  overthem  was  unlicensed  and  un- 
lawful ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  had  a 
right,  atiEmv  time,  to  resist  those  whom  they 
considered  as  their  oppressors.   The  letter 
written  to  the  prisoner  was  as  follows : — 
**  Dear  Sir,  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in 
writing  to  you:  J  hope  this  letter  may 
find  yourself  and  Mrs.  Smith  well.    Jack 
Gladlstone  present  me  a  letter,  which  ap- 
pears as  if  I  bad  made  an  agreement  upon 
some  actions,  which  I  never  did,  neither 
did  I  promise  him  any  thing.    I  hope  you 
will  see  to  it,  and  inquire  qi  the  members, 
whatever  it  is  they  niay  have  in  view, 
fvhich  I  am  ignorant  o^  and  to  inquire 
after,  and  know  what  it  is.    The  time  is 
determined  on  for  seven  o'clock  to  night," 
To  which  Mr.  Smith  sends  this  answer; 
— "  I  am  ignorant  of  the  affair  you  allude 
to ;  and  your  note  is  too  late  for  me  to 
make  any  inquirjs    I  learned  yesterday 
that  some  scheme  was  in  agitatiop  ;  but, 
without  asking  questions  on  the  subject, 
y  begged  them  to  be  quiet.    I  trust  they 
will.     Hastj^,  violent,  or  concerted,  mea* 
^ures  are  quite  contrary  to  the  religion  we 
profess ;  sind  I  hope  you  will  have  nothing 


to  do  with  them.    Your*s,  for  Chtiat's 
siake,  J.  S." — What  1  am  I  to  ondentuidt 
then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  missionary, 
when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  inteo- 
tions  such  as  these— intentions  to  retort 
to  measores  of  violence,*-that  he  is  to 
exercise  his  discretion,  and  ask  no  oues* 
tions,  and  voluntarily  deprive  himeeif  of 
the  means  of  giving  information  to  those 
authorities  who  mieht  have  repressed  and 
checked  this  afiPair  m  its  commencement  ? 
If  such  a  doctrine  is  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment,  more  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
cause  of  missions,  the  cause  of  religion » 
and  to  the  resolutions  of  this  House,  with 
regard  to  that  great  object  which  all  par* 
ties  are  pledged  to  carry  into  effept,  tnaui 
ever  has  been  done  before.    I  think  it 
would  have  been  enough  to  bate  been 
maintained  by  his  dearest  friends,  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  an  individual  of  good 
intention,  and  of  a  pure  and  spotless  cha* 
racter ;  but  to  contend,  that  be  was  a  man 
who  could  be  safely  trusted  in  the  delicate 
situation  of  a  missionaiy,  that  be  was  a 
man  of  sound  discretion,  with  a  well-Tegtt- 
lated  mind,  and  safe  maxims  of  condoct, 
—all  this  appears  to  me  to  be  pregnant 
with  danger,  and  ihfinitely  more  so,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  consequences  that  may 
result  firom  it.    It  does  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  plain  that,  whatever  measurea 
had  been  adopted  by  the   govemmentt 
whatever  opinions  he  himself  might  haire 
entertained  on  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  he  oueht  to  have  known»  that 
that  abolition  could  not  have  been  safely 
carried  into  effect  without  a  mutual  good 
feeling  between  the  proprietors  ana  the 
slaves.    How  can  we  imagine,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  views  taken  by  Mm  Hooae 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  population  can 
ever  be  effected  without  the  co-opera^on 
and  favourable  di8position  of  the  masters  ? 
Would  any  master  be  likely  to  accept  the 
services  of  a  missionary  who  declared  him- 
self unwilling  to  obtain  information  on  a 
subject,  the  ignorance  of  which  might  In- 
volve the  lives  and  property  of  the  colo- 
nists in  destruction  ?    I  must  confess  that 
it  appearn  to  mc  full  of  dan^r  to  establish 
tiie  juntification  of  any  missionary  on  such 
principles,  who  had  shewn  such  a  reluc- 
tance, and  such  a  resolution  not  to  hear, 
o^  become  possessed  of,  information  which 
it  was  bis  duty  to  obtain  for  the  safety  df 
the  inhabitanu  of  the  colony.    He  sayk, 
however^  '*  J  begged  them  to  be  quiet :  1 
trust  they  will.    Haity,  violent,  or  con* 
certed  meuures,  are  quite  contrary  to  the 
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religion  we  pcoftn;  and  I  hope  you  will 
iinve  nothing  to  do  with  thtem/'  But, 
when  he  wrote  this,  it  ii  obvious  that  he 
knew  of  the  exiltence»  or  at  least  of  the 
intention,  of  carrying  into  eiiect  <<  hasty, 
▼iolent,  or  concerted  measures :"  for,  un- 
leaa  that  were  the  case,  there  could  be  no 
neceasity  for  his  giTiog  the  caution  to  hb 
correepoodent  to  abstain  from  concurring 
In  them.  The  existence  of  this  letter 
satisfies  iny  mind  conclusiTely,  Uiat  at  this 
time,  'Mr.  Sihith  was  acouainted  with  an 
intended  morement  whicu  must  necessa- 
rily lead  to  insurrection  and  revolt  ^— that, 
bem^  acquainted  with  it,  he  did  not  give 
die  information  which  it  was  in  his  power, 
and  which  it  was  his  special  duty  to  have 

Siven.  Bv  not  having  communicated  It, 
e  placed  himself  in  a  situation  of  criminal, 
responsibility ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,' 
knowing  that  a  treasonable  conspuvcy  was 
in  agitation,  he  was  guikj  of  the  crime  of 
anspriuon  of  treason.  Now,  whether  that 
crime  be  punishable  by  death  or  not,  still 
I  consider  that  I  have  established  that  he 
wasguiltyofit. 

Then,  Sir,  I  would  draw  the  attention 

of  the  House  particularly  to  the  charge 

^||ainst  Mr.  Smith,  of  having  seen  Qua- 

mina  on  the  Wednesday;  and,   if  the 

evidence   of  the   witness,    Romeo,   be 

believed,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 

establishment  of  that  fact.    It  appears  by 

his  evidence  (p.  9,  of  No.  10  that  he  saw 

Mr.  Smith  after  church  on  Sunday,  in  his 

own  house.  He  says — **  I  cannot  recollect 

that  I  saw  him  on  Monday ;  I  saw  htm  on 

Ttiesday,  in  the  evening;  I  went  to  visit 

him,  seeing  the  negroes    make  such  a 

great  noise,  as  my  heart  was  uneasy.    I 

bid  the  prisoner  <good  night,*  and  he 

answered    me    *good   night.'    He  then 

asked  me,  if  I  had  seen  Quamina  or 

Bristol  ?  I  replied,  *  No :'  he  made  answer, 

*  ThejT  are  aifraid  to  come  to  me  now*. 

He  said  further,  •  I  wish  I  could  see  any 

one  of  them.' ''    He  admiti,  indeed,  that 

he  saw  Quamina  on  the  Wednesday,  but 

that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  his  being 

concerned   in    the    revolt.     The  work 

published  by  the  missionsry  society,  to 

which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlcmso  has 

"Bipde  such  frequent  reference,  contains  a 

document  which  throws  light  upon  this 

•ttbjecu    It  it  suted  by  Mrs.  Smith,  in 

ner  afldavit  published  in  that  book,  that 

ine  only  coavenatioh  that  passed  between 

tbecD,  on  the  occasion,  i#as,  an  observation 

Y^J^  Smith,  that « he  was  sorry  and 

fitved  to  And  thai  the  people  had  been 


so  foolish,  and  so  wicked,  and  tStAi  as  to 
be    guilty    of    revolting," — expressions 
which  I  regret  he  did  not  use  woen  such 
revolt  was  only  in  prospect,—*'  add  that 
he  hoped  Quamina  was  not  concerned  in 
it'*    But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  could  have  entertained  such  a  hope, 
as  the  expressions  that  Quamina  had  em- 
ployed  in    preceding   interviews   could 
hardly  have  led  him  to  suppose,  that,  if  a 
revolt  took  place,  he  could  not  have  been 
connected  with  its  operations.    And  when 
it  is  considered  that  Quamina  himself, 
engaged  in  the  revolt,  went  to  Mr.  Smith 
on  the  Wednesday,  I  cannot  but  infer, 
that  he  went  to  him  with  a  consciousness 
that  he  was  not  endangering  himself  by 
those  consequences  of  a  visit  which  might 
have  resulted  from  his  going  to  any  other 
person  whom  he  considered  less  in  the 
light  of  a  friend  and  confidant  ^ AIMhese 
drcomstanoes  appear  to  me  ttf  place  Mr. 
Smith  in  an  attitude  affording  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  of  suspicion  of  guilt.    I 
think  the  whole  of  the  transaction  carries 
with  it  this  conviction,  and  that  nothing 
can  resist  it.    You  find  that  Individ  lab 
already  convicted  of  participation  in  the 
insurrection,   were   dependants  '  of  Mr. 
Snuth,  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  acquaint- 
ance  with  him,  manv  of  them  his  agents, 
and  some  of  them  holding  offices  in  his 
diapd ;  and  yet  you  are  told  to  believe, 
that  all  these  circumstances  may  be  the 
creatures  of  mete  accident,  and  are  otteriy 
independent  of  the  question.    I  entreat 
honourable  members,  with  resard  to  thii 
part  of  the  evidence,  to  resd  these  .papers 
with  attention,and  then  to  avow  what  Is 
the  impression  produced  on  their  minds. 
Iwould  ask  any  member  to  read  this  evi- 
dence with  attention  and  toput  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  declare  that  he  believes  Mr. 
Smith  had  not  been  guilty. of  misprision 
of  treason,  whether  intentionally  or  inadver- 
tently, in  suppressing  his  knowledge  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  negroes.     And,  if 
his  conduct  has  placed  him  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  clothed 
with  all  the  attributes  of  crime,  it  ia 
impossible  to  clear  or  exonerate  bim ;  at 
least,  it  is  unjust  to  criminate  the  conrl- 
martisl,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
induced  to  act  as  he  did  by  good  intentions. 
If  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  irregular 
opinions,    of  sn  indiscreet    zeal,  or  of 
enthusiastic  feelings,  decides  to  act  in  a 
manner  diftrent  from  those  who  possess 
sound  and  accurate  judgment,  it  is  impos* 
aibie  to  prevent  cnmiaality  from  attach* 
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ing  to  him  ;  •  and  it  is  uselera  -  to  deny 
that  it  is  to  such  habits  and  opinions  that  he 
oires  his  misfortunes ; — and  if  the  enthu- 
siasm of  this  individual  is  to  be  defended, 
enthusiasm  might  be  defended  in  her 
worst  efforts.  You  may  suppose,  if  you 
please,  that  every  man  is  actuated  by 
good  intention,  but  you  can  onlv  judge  of 
the  characters  of  men  by  their  actions ; 
and  judging  of  Mn  Smith  by  his  actions, 
you  find  that  he  was  cognizant  of  this 
traitorous  conspiracy — a  conspiracy  cal- 
culated to  overthrow  the  whole  colony  ;— 
and  that,  being  cognizant  of  it,  he  omitied 
to  give  the  proper  authorities  that  inform- 
ation which  might  have  prevented  it. 

Before  we  throw  unqualified  censure  on 
the  court  by  whom  this  individual  was 
tried,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the 
consequences  of  this  conduct.    If  this 
conspiracy  coold  have  been  prevented  by 
the  interference  or  communication  of  Mr. 
Smitl),  he  himself  became  more  or  less 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  consequences 
which  did  followt  but  for  chose  also  which 
might  probably  have  followed,  and  which 
wei9  and  would  have  been  the  result  of 
his  concealment.    I  now,  Sir,  particularly 
wish  to  refer  you  to  a  passage  in  the 
petition  *  presented  to  this  House  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Knsresborough,  which 
has  necessarily  produced  an  impression  on 
the   public.     That    petition    states   as 
follows  :  **  It  appears  to  have  been  rather 
a  riotous  assemblage  than  a  planned  re- 
bellion ;  and  witliin  a  very  £ew  days  it  was 
easily  suppressed.    Manv  negroes  were 
shot  and  kanged,  though  littie,  if  any, 
injury  had  be^  done  to  any  propertyi  and 
though  the  life   of  no  white  man  was 
yoluntarily  taken  away  by  them.**    As  to 
the  loss  of  property,  1  wpuld  ask,  whether 
the  effect  of  this  temporary  suspension  of 
the  oooree  of  common  affiurs  was  not 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  pro- 
perty; and   though    tlie    effect    of  the 
insurrection   might   not   have  been  the 
destruction  of  houses  and  property  by  fire 
and  plunder,  yet  I  would  inquire  if  the 
aeoessity    of  compelling  individuals    to 
abandon  their  civiC  for  exclusively  mill- 
tarr,  occupations,  is  not  to  be  considered 
B9  highly  detrimental  to  their  interests ; 
and  whether,  in  fact,  they  did  not  sustain 
a  severe  loss  in  their  property  by  this 
removal  from  their  customary  avocations  f 
With  respect  to  loss  of  life^  I  call  on  the 
House  to  lead  me  its  attentiouy  while  I 

*  See  p.  401  of  the  present  volume.      I 


refer  to  the  examination  and  dedantioa 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Walrand,  to  which  I  venture 
to  challenge  the  oarticular  atteotimi  of 
the  other  side  of  tne  House*    This  exa* 
mination    is  in  p.  22  of  No*  II.    of  the 
Demerara  papers  now  before  the  House. 
It  is  in  these  terms :  **  On  this  day,  the 
1st  of  September,  182S,  personally  ap- 
peared Mrs.  Mary  Walrand,  wife  of  F«  A. 
Walrand,  part  owner  of  Nabaclis,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  united  colony  of  Deme- 
rara and  Essequibo,  who  states  that  at 
half-past    four    in  the  morning  of  the 
19th  Augudt,  182S,  she  heard  the  firing 
of  guns,  and  oersons  breaking  into  tbe 
house,  the  ieaJousies  breaking  open,*".— I 
am  justifiea  in  pressing   this   statement 
upon  the  House.    I   think  it   scarcely 
possible  for  history  to  supply  a  case  move 
interesting  than  the  one  I  am  going  to 
read,  or  one  where  female  heroism  is  move 
likely  to  challenge  and  receive  admiratiooy 
than  the  narrative  of  the  conduct  of  thia 
lady.    She  proceeds  to  say»-'^  Mr.  WaU 
rand  then  ran  down  stairs  to  defend  the 
house,  and  I  ran  to  one  of  the  chamber 
windows,  threw  jt  open,  and  begged  them 
to  desist.    I  asked  them  what  waallie 
matter ;  they  said  'Look  at  the  lady  at  the 
window/jBome  said,  <  Fire  at  her:'  they 
did  fire,  and  struck  me  in  the  arm.    I  un- 
treated then  a  little  from  the  window,  and 
returned  to  it  again,  where  I  i^ain  b^ 
seeched  them  to  tie  quiet ;  when  holding 
op  mv  hands  in  an  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion they  again  fired  and  wounded  ma  in 
the  hand.    I  then  ran  from  the  window 
to  the  stairs.    As  I  got  on  the  stairs  I 
met   my    servant  boy  Billy  (a  servant 
boy  of  Mr.  Walrand's  who  came  &om 
Barbadoes) ;  he  asked  me  where  1  anaa 
going ;  I  said,  below ;  and  he  said,  *  Oh ! 
m^  dear  mistress,  don't  go,'  and  a|»oke 
with  great    terror;  *  they  have    lulled 
Mr.     Tucker,    wounded    Mr.    Forbes 
severely,  and  my '  master,  I  believe,   is 
killed;   I  saw  him    dragged     on    the 

ground.'  ''—Be  it  remembered  that  when 
le  petitions  which  have  been  poured 
forth  upon  the  table  axe  exclaimiog 
gainst  the  proceedings  of  the  court-mar- 
tial,  and  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tleman  would  have  all  the  sympathy  of 
mankind  mortgaged,  as  it  were,  to  hi^ 
eloquence  and  pathos  in  behalf  uf  Mr. 
Smith,  I  have  a  nght  to  claim  some  por- 
tion of  coii^iaBsioja  for  those  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  this  conspiracy;^  and 
I  would  inquire,  if  some  decree  of  pity  is 
not  doe  to  the  state  of  suffering  and  alarm 
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which  tUs  ladjr  vaa  compelled  to  endure 
—She  goes  on:  <*He  then  pulled  me 
into  my  own  room,  tn  upper  room,  and 
locked  the  door  as  soon  as  I  got  in;  and 
we  had  scarcely  been  in  the  room  before 
they  mshed  up  stairs.  He  then  opened 
a  window,  and  jumped  on  the  gallery, 
where  they  attempted  to  fire  at  him;  he 
called  our  cook,  call(^  Lancaster,  and 
said,  'Are  you  going  to  fire  at  me?  I 
know  you.'  A  boy  presented  at  me, 
standing  in  the  window,  when  Billy  said, 
'^  Are  you  going  to  shoot  my  mistress  ? ' 
I  then  perceived  a  very  taJl  man  close 
under  the  window,  below  on  the  ground ; 
be  XM  me,  putting  his  hand  on  his  mouth. 
Hush  !  they  would  not  kill  me.  1  begged 
him  then  to  come  up  stairs  and  protect 
me ;  he  burst  the  door,  a  number  rushed 
ID,  filled  the  room  instantly ;  the  tall  man 
(believed  to  be  Calib,  as  he  confessed  it 
to  Mr.  Walrand  and  Mr.  R.  Reed)  enter- 
ed first,  with  a  pistot  presented  at  me ; 
they  all  presented  at  me.  I  asked  them« 
why  thev  would  kill  me ;  what  harm  I  had 
done  them.  They  said,  they  did  not 
intend  to  kill  me,  but  I  must  show  them 
all  the  powder  and  shot,  where  it  was  and 
where  my  husbapd  was ;  I  said  that  he 
had  gone  down  *  stairs  on  hearing  the 
Doise,  and  1  had  never  seen  him  since  that 
time :  they  said,  *  other  eentlemen  were  in 
the  house,  where  are  tney  ? '  I  said  I  did 
not  know«  They  then  proceeded  to  ex« 
amine  all  the  trunks  in  the  room,  and 
boxes,  and  to  take  every  thing  valuable. 
About  this  time  i  began  to  inquire  for 
Mr.  Walrand,  what  they  had  done  with 
him.  A  roan  then  advanced  from  the 
crowd,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  him ;  1  said. 
No,  I  really  did  not :  he  said,  *  I  know 
you,  you  are  a  very  good  lady  \  I  know 
that  you  go  to  your  sick-house,  give  the 
people  physic,  and  attend  to  them ;  and 
that  Mr.  Walrsnd  is  an  excellent  master: 
my  name  is  Sandy,  ofNon  Pareil,head 
carpenter.'  <  Well  then,'  said  I,  <  Sandy, 
tell  me  what  they  have  dune  with  Mr. 
Walrand?*  He  said,  'he  is  not  hurt, 
m*aam ;  he  is  only  in  the  stocks,'  'Then,' 
I  said,  *  I  must  go  there  too :'  the  tall 
man  then  said>  '  O  no,  you  must  bo 
guarded  in  the  house.'  whilst  I  was 
hegginff  to  ^o,  a  man  named  Joseoh  of 
Nabacln,  driver,  came  up  to  me»  ana  then 
I  clung  to  him,  and  insisted  to  go  to  Mr. 
Walrand :  be  likewise  entreated  for 
me,  and  spoke  of  my  character  as  a  good 
mistress  to  them,  and  upbraided  them  with 
their  cruelty  in  havmg  fired  at  me.  While 


Joseph  was  speaking,  the  tall  xont  went 
to  the  window,  called  from  the  window  to 
the  n^oes,  who  were  committii^g  great 
excesses,  breaking  open  the  logici  and 
drinking  the  wine,  '  Make  haste  away 
to  the  post ;  you  are  losing  time.'  After 
he  gave  that  order,  he  gave  no  reply  to 
my  entreaties,  but  ran  down  stairs  to  ac- 
company them.  All  this  time  I  held 
Joseph  by  the  arm,  whilst  they  were 
retreating  down  the  side  line,  they  having 
only  left  a  guard ;  Rodney,  of  Bachelora 
Adventure,  was  the  one.  I  still  persua- 
ded him  to  take  me  to  Mr.  Walrand ;  he 
said  it  was  more  than  his  head  was  worth, 
without  leave  from  the  guard :  he  then 
went  away  and  brought  one  of  the  guards : 
I  said  I  wonid  run  to  him  at  all  events; 
the  guard»  Rodney,  came  into  the  house 
and  accompanied  me  down  stairs,  then 

Save  me  leave  to  go;  and  in  my  way 
own  stairs  I  saw  Mr.  Tucker's  body  ; 
they  had  rifled  his  person  of  his  watch, 
and  every|thing  on  him,  except  his  clothes ; 
and  after  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
the  first  sight  of  it,  I  thought  it  might 
make  some  impression  on  their  minds  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  crime,  and  see 
whether  religion  had  any  government  of 
their  motion8.''.»This  passage  appears  to 
me  to  show  the  danger  of  trustmg  to  the 
efiects  of  religious  instruction  for  its  influ- 
ence over  the  conduct  of  slaves  in  insur- 
rection ;  it  shews  tlie  shockine  degree  of 
barbarity  which  ensues  when  the  passions 
of  men  are  excited  in  consequence  of  their 
sudden  freedom  from  restraint,  and  of  a 
discontinuance  of  their  usual  habits  of 
obedience. — She  goes  on :  '*  Rodney  said 
they  had  not  murdered  him ;  he  had  cut 
his  own  throat.  Joseph  was  still  with 
me ;  said,  <  Don't  say  so,'  and  stooped, 
untied  his  cravat,  opened  his  shirt«coIIar 
to  shew  him  his  throat  was  not  cut,  and 
said,  *  Don't  you  see  that  throat  is  not 
cut?  he  is  shot  in  the  body.'  I  said, 
*  You  will  then  say  that  I  shot  myself; 
here  is  blood  on  my  hands  and  all  over 
roe  ;  here  is  my  gown  all  over  with  it.' 
(They  had  previously  told  me  their  free- 
dom had  come  out,  and  they  had  great 
friends  at  home)."— Here  I  would  remark, 
that  the  circumstance  of  this  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  the  benefits  ii»- 
tend^  to  be  conferred  upon  them,  aflTords 
no  justification  or  palliation  whatever  of 
the  conduct  of  the  slaves  ;but  if  this  insur« 
rection  of  these  slaves  attending  Bethel 
chapel  arose  solely  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  reielutions  of  die  House  of  Com- 
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moos  having  been  known  to  have  pass^ 
bow  came  it  diat  all  the  reat  of  the  70,000 
alaves  in  the  colony,  who  were  in  a  situ- 
ation precisely  to  be  acted  on  by  the  same 
feelings,  who  were  equally  interested  in 
the  subject ;  how  happened  it  that  they 
were  not  equally  dissatisfied  with  the 
delay  of  this  communication,  that  they 
did  not  join  in  this  conspiracy,  that  they, 
were  not  equally  excited  to  these  cruel- 
ties and  atrocities }  I  answer.  Sir,  the 
tpovement  did  not  arise  from  the  operation 
<>f  ageneral  feelingi  but  from  a  particular 
locaTcause ;  and  to  that  it  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed— Mrs.  Walrand  proceeds :  **  I 
told  them  I  would  send  my  gown  home 
and  let  them  see  what  savages  they  were 
to  fire  on  a  defenceless  lady»  who  attended 
them  in  sickness.  I  begged  Joseph,  and 
all  our  negroes,  to  testify  if  those  who 
had  been  poorly,  had  not  drunk  the 
chocolate  out  of  my  own  cup.  Joseph 
■aid  it  was  all  true ;  and  not  one  of  our 
negroes  would  injure  me,  he  was  sure. 
Rodney  said,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  talk  any  more ;  and  took  me  by  the 
arm  over  to  the  sick*house,  and  into  the 
room  were  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  badly 
wounded,  was  lying  on  the  hard  floor,  and 
Mr.  Walrand  was  there :  neither  was  in 
die  stocks  at  that  time.  After  speaking 
to  ISir.  Walrand,  I  went  to  Mr.  Forbes ; 
he  was  a  Scotchman,  overseer  of  the 
estate ;  and  he  said  *  What  a  scene  is  this 
for  you,  madam  I'  His  blood  had  covered 
the  floor  in  great  quantities :  I  asked  him 
to  have  his  wounds  dressed ;  he  replied 
to  roe,  <No,  he  would  rather  die;  they 
have  taken  all  my  clothes,  and  M  the 
little  money  that  I  had  been  toiling  for ; 
and  this  is  now  no  country  for  a  poor  man 
to  get  his  living  in.'  He  asked  me  if  there 
Was  no  hope  of  relief:  *  if  this  act  passes 
unpunished,  what  have  we  to  expect?  I 
lie  here  murdered  by  the  hands  of  those 
wretches ;  our  Prince  gave  me  a  blow  in 
itoy  head,*  where  there  was  a  cut  across  his 
neck,  which  Mr,  Walrand  saw.  He  safd, 
<  I  wish  Wilberforce  washere  in  this  room, 
just  to  look  on  me ;  for  we  may  thank  him 
and  them  for  all  that  has  happened,  that 
the  same  might  be  dealt  to  him  by  some 
band.*'— .[Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  did  not 
wish  to  have  read  this  last  passage*  but 
the  House  called  upon  bin  to  go  on 
with  it] 

1  would  not  have  the  House  suppose 
that  I  read  this  passage  for  the  purpose 
6f  exciting  any  sympathy  of  feeling ;  but. 
however  these  e^cpressiooa  may  be  to  be 
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regrettedlf  itOl  some  afiology  la  to  ba 
made  for  the  language  of  a  man  exfiriiie 
in  the  last  painful  agonies  of  deatn^  uia 
assertme  his  intimate  conviction  of  the 
cause  which  had  occasioned  iU    It  ahews» 
at  least,  what  impressions  can  be  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  persons  who  are  heated 
by  strong  feeling  on  those  aubjects  in 
which  this  question  is  involved.    This  will 
shew,  at  least,  the  danger  of  workins  upoa 
the  feelings  and  passions  of  men  who  ar» 
susceptible  of  excitement  to  the  higheat 
degree,  and  will  shew  the  neoessitT  oF 
checking  any  dangerous  exercise  of  en* 
thusiasm.    Those  who  act  under  ita  inflii« 
ence,  and  are  determined  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  which  reason,  and  the  conm&on 
course   of  nature,   prescribe  to   human 
actions,  must  be  taught  to  represa  their 
enthusiastic  feelings  ;  and  if  you  have 
missionaries  like  mu  Smith,  who  enter- 
tain opinions,  that  negro  slavery  cannot 
be  improved,  that  there  is  an  end  of  all 
rational  probability  of  improiring  the  con« 
dicion  of  the  slaves,  and  that  it  is  an  evil 
which  rnvst  suddenly  be  got  rid  of,  it  is 
not  less  our  duty  than  our  policy  to  f^re* 
vent  the  evils  which  such  a  habit  of  think* 
ing  is  calculated  to  produce.    I  alao  coo- 
tend,  that  this  great  object»  to  which  the 
legislature  of  this  country  are  solemnly 
pledged,  on  the  subject  of  the  ultimata 
Aboution  of  Slavery,  and  which  will  re« 
quire  a  Ions  lapse  of  time  to  effect^  will 
be  inevitably  frustrated,  unless  you  can 
induce  the  masters  and  the  possessors  of 
slaves  to  concur  with  you  in  the  measures 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.    Tliere-> 
fore,  if  it  be  imsgined  that  there  is  ona 
common  ground  of  complaint  against  sll 
missionaries,  because  this  court-martial 
has  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  missionary 
Smith ;  if  all  missionaries  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  attacked  {  it  is  an  error  into 
which  they  have  fidlen,  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  any  oiher  circumstance.    No 
word  has  dropped  from  any  bon.  member 
of  this  House,  to  warrant  such  an  infer-^ 
ence  s  no  one  would  be  capable  of  utter* 
ing  it;  for  if  the  instructions   of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  are  read  with 
attention,  it  will  be  imposnble  to  imagine 
directions  more  prudent  or  more  satis- 
factory.    Any  missionaries   who  acted 
literally  uttder  such  instmctions,  must  un« 
doubtedly   prove  advantageous  to   any 
colony.    I  call  on  every  gentleman  in  the 
House  to  answek',  when  he  reida  these 
instructions,   and  compares  them   with 
Mr.  Smith's  conductf  whether  he  thinks 
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that  they  were  fiilfiUed  by  Mr.  Smith. 
Theee  initmetioiit  were  of  ihe  most  Mili- 
tary natore ;  )>etter  could  not  have  been 
deYMod ;  more  proper  infltructions  could 
not  have  beoD  wished :  but  Mr.  Smith  is 
held  up  by  his  partisansy  not  only  as  a 
nan  or  innocent  intentions  (which  we  are 
not  discussing) y  but  of  exemplary  pru- 
dence and  discretion ;  end  these  are  con- 
siderations well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  persons  who  are  connected  with 
other  missionary  societies  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  make  a  common  cause 
with  this  individuals  whoy  whatever  may 
be  his  guilt  or  innocence,  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  that  prudence 
and  teoaperaoce  of  feeling,  without  which 
the  labcnirs  of  a  missionary  must  not  only 
be  fruitless  but  dangerous. 

Mrs.  Walrand  proceeda;  ''  He  (Mr. 
Forbes)  said,  how  he  envied  Mr.  Tucker 
his  immediate  death ;  and  seemed  in  the 
most  excruciating  agony,  but  perfectly  in 
his  senses.  I  entreated  the  guard,  in  the 
name  of  every  principle  of  humanity,  just 
to  let  me  send  to  Golden  Grove,  the  next 
estate,  to  Dr.  Goldie ;  I  tried  to  get  them 
to  look  at  the  dyin^,  bleeding  man,  hop- 
ing the  sight  of  his  misery  would  move 
their  compassion*  Each  of  the  guards, 
at  diffierent  times,  Morphy,  Rodney,  and 
others,  refused.  The  man  died  at  half 
past  twelve  that  night.  In  the  course  of 
the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  Murphy  (the 
man  since  execoted)  came  mto  the 
pallery  of  the  sick-house,  and  was  exam- 
ining the  house.  I  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  all  they  had  done,  and  what 
they  wanted.  He  said,  their  freedom  ; 
the  king  had  sent  it  out,  and  their  owners 
would  not  give  it.  I  asked,  *  Who  told 
you  so  ?'  he  said,  *  parson  Smith  preached 
It  every  Sunday.'  I  gave  him  my  word 
most  solemnly  that  I  Imew  nothing  of  it ; 
at  least  our  negroes  had  received  no  such 
fi^om.  They  seemed  to  think  I  was 
deceiving  them.  He  said,  parson  Smith 
was  put  in  the  stocks  also.  They  said, 
*  The  negroea  no  want  to  put  htm  m,  but 
parson  Smith  said,  they  must  put  him  in, 
if  they  put  other  whites  in,  for  copy  of 
countenance.*  '* 

'^^tever  may  be  the  credit  attached 
to  this  latter  testimony,  I  quote  it  to  shew 
™«  crimes  that  result  from  transactions 
audi  as  these,  and  the  daitfers  to  the 
2<;tme  population.  Mr.  Smith  held  in  his 
^nos  tbe  desUntes  of  thU  colony,  and 
™ff^t  have  prevented  these  scenes  by 

vnT"'^*°8  ^i*   ioformation  to  the 
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proper  authorities ;  ^^d  he  might  have 
done  so  without  producing  mischief  to 
any  'individual.  It  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
afraid;  if  he  had  felt,  that,  as  the  spiritual 
master  and  director  of  Uiese  slaves,  as 
their  confidant  and  friend,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  state  any  thing  that  would  tend  to 
criminate  them,  still  he  might  have  made 
all  necessary  communications  without  any 
such  consequences ;  he  might  have  said, 
**  there  is  some  misunderstanding  among 
the  negroes,  who  have  heard  that  the 
promise  of  some  indefinite  good  has  come 
out,  which  has  been  misapprehended  from 
not  having  been  properly  explained  ;^  I 
think  that  this  may  lead  to  disturbances 
which,  when  once  commenced,  it  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  check :  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  have  your  police 
out,  to  be  on  your  guard,  and  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  negroes.*'  He  does 
nothing  of  this  kind.  If  he  had  reasoned 
and  acted  thus,  he  would  essentially  have 
done  his  duty.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
that  a  man  should  have  a  tithe  of  the 
ingenuity  which  Mr.  Smith  possessed,  to 
have  directed  him  how  he  should  do  all 
this;  to  have  enabled  him  to  hit  upon 
some  mode  by  which  he  might  have  ac- 
quitted himself,  consistently  with  his  own 
sense  of  friendship  for  the  negroes,  and 
with  his  duty  to  the  government.  While 
the  House  is  directing  its  attention  to  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Smith,  let  it  reflect 
on  the  crimes  that  I  have  been  describing, 
and  which  were  the  consequences  of  that 
insurrection  which  he  might  have  pre- 
vented. I  should  like  to  know  where  the 
casubt  is,  who,  listening  to  this  individual 
instance  which  £  have  read,  which  appears 
to  have  been  most  atrocious,  can  justify 
it,  *or  can  tell  you,  when  once  you  let  in 
the  principle  of  insurrection,  where  its 
eflbcts  ana  its  desolation  will  stop.  To 
whom  is  it  owing,  if  in  the  present  In- 
stance it  proceeded  no  further  ?  To  the 
exertions  of  those  honourable  officers  who 
are  now  sought  to  be  criminated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  whom  he 
holds  up  as  persons  who  have  forfeited 
every  principle  of  honour,  and  whom  he 
represents  as  hostile  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  But,  can  you  suppose  that  the 
cAcers  of  thb  court-martial,  utterly  un. 
connected  with  the  colony,  were  actuated 
by  such  base  and  unworthy  motives? 
Can  you  suppose  that  such  men  as  colonel 
Goodman  and  Mr.  President  Wray,  though 
connected  with  the  colony,  should  have 
acted  upon  such  principles  {  What  obi- 
»  SU 
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jiot  couM  they  e»fic|  to^  0M  h^i  sMJ^^i 
dBrelicUoD  of  Aev.  p|ata  inifh  tf .  a 
MttU  bo  ihawA  that  thi^  w/Me  aclJtftinA 
1;^  WW.QTlhy  mgliY/M,  tbeLiaelMigaofihe 
Qsui^y.  migbt  justifiably:  Wroiued  ;  hut 
LaMect,  that  thQ  publiaace  aa  yet  ottedy 
tuuioquAioted  with  the^deti^la  of  this  iiili- 
ject.  I  feel  aatiafied  thafc  ijhe  Houaa  wiJl 
conaidec  Mt.  Smilbt  not  aa  a  pattern  of 
pnideuoe^  bat  aa  a  ipaa  guilty  of  the 
groaaeat  inynideiice. ;  though^  aa  to  the 
eriminality 'oc  iaDooence  oThia  tootWeat 
that  ia  aquaatipabetiveeD  bia  Greatoc  and 
hiflMelf^  aod»  aa  fiuvaabumaa  judgment  ia 
cenceroedt  there  will  be  a  diffi^renoe  of 
c^nioa  upon  k  to  the  isnd  of  the  wockL 
nu  myaelf,  I  muat  think  hloi  an  enthu- 
akat ;  1  muat  think  that  he  entertained 
notiona  of  an>  eztmvagant  and  irrational 
aatura^  inoompatible  with  the  well-being 
of  aodety,  or  at  leaat  of  that  aociety  ia 
fdiioh  he  Ihred*  He  appeara  to  me  to 
have  believed  that  Hieae  were  casea  where 
the  end  justified  the  means ;.  that  passive 
knowledge  waa  not  actuaL  guilt:  .and. 
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whatiBver  may  have  been  hia  intentionat  I 
do  not  see  why  he  ia  not  to  be  treated  as 
guilty,  when  we  find  that  all  the  attributes 
of  guilt  belong  to  him.  As  to  the  ques* 
tion  of  bringing  him  before  a  court-martial* 
I  think  there  oould  have  been  no  other 
intention  than  to  do  justice.  Then,  aa  to 
the  cbamctet  of  the  proceedings,  I  think 
I.tun  justified  in  aaj^ng,  that  nobody  will 
meintain,  that  tlie  same  nicety  of  evidence 


ijttriadfetipa;  huti«Ba.lhei  aaaullk  of  aa. 
oppoaitioa  tA  ihik  mmal  mi  leligieuaia-* 
sftniAtieit  of  the  shucea.  on  the  part  of  bia. 
peaMOUtoca,  and  the  oruel|Vtafihe«maaleia. 
tewarda  the  alavea.  I  chaUeaga.  ihahoo. 
geittkosan,  or  any  oaher  peraoa  to  shev 
that  the  slaves  weae  inflneaced  l»  ilU 
treatpient.  It  ao  happened  (and  I  beg 
the  attention  of  the  House  tathia),  tiiaa 
the  principle  hadea  ia.  this  inaunoectioia 
werahiah in  the oonfidenceolthe^ asaa* 
tera;  they  «ara>tniatedk  they,  wsca  well 
fed»  they  werawell  paid,  and  (if  Lbm^ 
be  irilowed  the  expreasiaa)  they  were  in 
compaaative  drcumalaooea.  of  afluence 
and  pcoaperity.  The  petition  atatea» 
that  ^  capricious  intecmptiona'and  impe- 
dimenta  wese  throwa  ia  the  way  of  their 
religious  duties,^'  and  that  *f  a  long  and 
inekp^icsible  dala^  ia  pcomulgating  the 
directions  tranamitfeed  frem  hia  m^jeaty*a. 

Kvemment  favourableto  the  negco  popu- 
ion,  that  were  *  known;  amoi^  them  to 
have  arrivedf    were  causea  auncient  to 
have  accounted  for.  the  efiecth"    That 
statement  ia  poutively.  inacGurate»    There 
may  have  belen  interruptiona;.  but  to  what 
do  thev  amount  ?    Particularj  partiea  moy 
have  been  wronged;    but*  it  forma  no 
ground  work  for  the  traasactiona  which 
enaued.    With  respect  to  the  delay  ia 
promulgating  tha.iateotiana  of.  govern* 
meat,  whetMr  that  waa.  oc  waa.  not  pru- 
dent, I  do  not  pauae  to  argue ;  but  still 
I  think  it  is  ao  cause  sufficient  to  account 


iato  be  requimd  m  a  court-martial  aa  is.  for.  the  effecu    If  it  bad  been  ao»   it 
~ina  trial  at  common  la w«.  Under  I  wiiuld.  have,  operated  as.  much   m    the 

other  diatricta.  of  thia  colony^  aa  well 
ap  in  otheiv  parte  of  the  Weat  ladieay 
which  were.piaGed.  pracisely  under  the 
same  circumstances^  I  We  ahoad|r 
shewa»  that  the.  aaaertion  that  thia 
"  blood)eaa  inaurieption,"  aait.  baa  been, 
calledf  bad  been»  productive  of  no  leaacofi 
property,  or.  Uvea,  ia<  ioacfsuiate*  The. 
petitiooeia  then  aet ,  forth,  that  tha-parti** 
cular  drcumatpnceaioonnected  with  De> 
B^emra  have  rendered,  the  duties  o£  mia» 
sioneries  there,  paaicularly.  ardoona  and 
perpleaingt.andihave'Ocoaaioned  difcwiff 
tiei  whieb*  no,  other.  Weatrlndia.  colaoj 
preaenta  in  an  equal  degree.  Xhiaatata* 
meat  I  beUavaito  baexef^enitedi  but, 
ati  leaa#  it  do^  apt  effiiot  the  preaoit 
qoaitioiib  I  do<.  .noti  imagine  thai  any 
misaiooary  >  e^  ga.  out  without  expectiog 
that  he  ia,gomg  on  aaevere  and  di^cult 
service;  tbathe  will  have  much  taendore, 
and  much  t^  beari  and  to  forbear ;.  but 
even  if.  ha  doea  meet  witti  ecendaioua 


aU  the  circumatancea  of  the  case,  therov 
fctre»  there  apj^eara  to  be  no  reaaon  for 
auapectinff aoyiiilended  injuatice'towarda 
Mr.  Smiu. 

I  Now,  Sir,  before  I  ait  down,  I  feel  it  my. 
dntv  to  allude  once  more  to  the  petition 
whieh  waa  presented  by.  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Knareaborougb.  The 
petitioo  Btaiea,  that  the  cauae  .of  thia  in« 
auricctioD  waa  in  no  degrea  connected 
ivkh  the  conduct  of  Mr«  Smith  himaelf, 
or  of  tha  slaves,  under  bis  ' 


•'  •    •  ■•  ... 

.  %  **  Thet  all  GomoBon-law  coiurta  ought 
tatpriOcead,qp  a  general  rule,  namely*  the 
beiiti  evidence  that,  the  nature  of  the  caiei 
will  adinitft  I  perfectly  agree.  But  thal< 
all  other  courts  are  ioiall  cesea  to, adopt 
all  the  distin4;tioQa  that,  have  been  eaiebr 
lished  and  adopted  in  courta  of  common- 
law,  is  rather  a  larger  propoaitioo  then  I 
choose  directly  to  assent  •  to/*—- Lwd 
I^omUiWOugl^  in  Grant  v.  .Geuld* 


lOiS] 

CdnlEhict.  ihtft  aoes  iiot  justify  bihi  fti 
takiii^  hn^iiU^fef  of  r«!]pil8)lU  dn  the  whole 
^bpumtion  of  the  tokmj.  Whj  not  dis- 
"elbM^  to  dre  government  any  vLCtB  that 
toight  wttirant  a  strtpidoii  of  en  ikilting 
ttfteotioh  oti  tbe  pare  of  the  ttegrd  ^opu- 
ItliibA  to  revolt? 

It  h  iitatfed,  that  Mr.  Sdnfth  #al  put  ih 
diote  confinemetat ;   and   the  hoM.   and 
l^lim^d  taiembi^r  hai  detbant^d  bit  the 
liorroM  "of  that  imprfoonment.    It  do^ 
not,  howeirer,  appear  that  he  had  to  en- 
dure any  nnneceiHiry  severity;  aiid  th^ 
H^omplaidt  of  his  iMpriHonnient  would  at 
least  have  Equally  applied  if  ha  bad  beeh 
fnpriaoned  under  a  civil  proeM;  and  not 
in  pursuance  of  the  senteiicti  of  a  cotirti- 
nartial.  There  wfere  dVcumstafabc^s  whidi 
yenden*d  it  impossible  that  faa  cbtild  be 
imprisoned  dsewheiie.    I  tanridt  believe 
ifaflt  ft  was  this  int^dfion  df  the  pbitiift 
under  whose  authdHt^  Iftat  impiitonmertt 
took  place,  that  it  should  bte  more  severe 
than  Vas  necessary.    I  do  think  that  all 
those  points  afa  Crowded  tdgethef  in  the 
petition  by  way  of  aggravation^  and  to  ex- 
cite the  Yeelitigs  of  the  dountry;  but  be- 
fore blame  is  imputed,  I  thikik  the  prodfl 
Ou^t  to   be    satisfkctoHly   established. 
Thect  it  is  stat^  that  he  had  not  the  aa** 
s'stancedfan  aiivocate.  The  fkct  isbfher- 
wise  t  he  had  the  assistahce  of  an  advo* 
eate,  as  fat  as  hd  could  be  tfiefbl  tb  him 
for  all  necessary  put-poAes.    Ai  to  the  rt^ 
ceif  Ing  hearsay  evidendi^  agahist  him  knd 
not  fbr  hhn,  I  am  satisfied  thi^t  It  ii  aif 
maccuracy,  and  that  the  c6art-martial  did 
not  do  what  they  are  stated  to  have  done. 
It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  man  asf 
the  honourable  presMent  of  this  cear^- 
martial  can  ever  have  said,  or  soAfred  it 
to  be  said.    *^  After  admitting  heataay 
evidence  for  the  prosecotfoti,  #0  wfll  fitft 
now  hear  any  more/'  that  dedaratioh 
being  made,  too,  afte^  ll^coibtbenoettehf 
of  the  defence,  with  a  view  t6  depiiVe 
Mr.  Smith  of  the  beMfit  6f  sHMihir  evl« 
dence.    I  ant  Satisfied  Af«t  thia  eoiMi  tiHi 
hsve  been  Said,  iHthoiH  s^rfie  qualfeoKidto 
which  deprfvea  it  of  it«  injustice ;  aM  i 
hope  the  HouM  Will  not  fi$el  ita^lf  bouT^ 

to  agree  trifb  the'  ikoti  tfnd  learned  j^^ 
demand  motion,  thade  ofrtIKe  faffh  oftt/h 
vtMktltidn,  prbceeditig  ftma  k  *^ety, 
h(yaeier  respectslMe,  bat  ttot  f^otti  dffi^sl 
dodnhents  npoh  f^ch  this  Hodto  has 
to  set. 

The  MtitiaM  sMat,  that  the  Influence 
of  AeAwJIrbejMymtiTgated  by  Mr.  Stfilth 
#8f  vinble  hk  fte  ttttme^  of  condttatiag^ 


tM  fnsuki^etibh,  <aha  by  the  ttbsenc^  ef 
eVitrage  by  whieh  it  was  Aiarked;  tHit 
tbore  mildness  was  ihanifested  during  this 
commotion  by  the  parties  thari  is  usual  da 
such  occasions.  I  ask  the  Hobsc)  How 
dm  any  man,  who  has  tread  the  dectaratioii 
dn  oatn  of  Mrs.  Wairand,  a^ree  with  thetfe 
jpeiitioners,  that  the  happy  influence  df 
Gfarlstian  instrociibta^  with  its  mild  attd 
bebi^nant  spirit,  wal  visible  througfadttt 
thbse  proceedings?  The  whde  countty 
has  been  told  that  this  was  an  insurrectioii  > 
attended  b^  no  viplence;    1  dbny  it  dto» 

Kther.    I  would  refer  tb  the  evidence  6f 
tn.  Walrand,  and  ask.  if  there  #aa  not 
linnecessary  cruelty.    Was  it  necessary^ 
ibir  any  useflil  object,  that  Mrs^  Walnma 
khbuld  herself  be  shot  at?    It  is  true, 
that  she  rebeiVed  the  belli  only  in  her 
ai-rii,  but  they  might  have  reached  heir 
heatt.    Surely  there  never  was  a  case  ef 
ihsnrrection  more  distinguished,  in  sovb 
of  its  incidents,  than  this  #as  by  feature! 
of  outrage.    'While  such  aggravation  of 
some  fkcti  and  mitigation  of  others  have 
been  put  forth,  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  petitions  on  this  subject  Should  have 
dehiged  the  table  ?  and  will  you  be  sur^i 
prised  that  they  should   be  cootinaed; 
until  the  piiblic  are  satiSfiedl  of  the  esag^ 
geration  of  die  statements  which  have 
gone  forth  ?    The  petitioners  say»  that 
**  it  was  ort  Mr.  Smith,  an  inneceut  aiMl 
lAiproteeted  "victim,  that  they  (the  c0lo« 
filsta)  chiefly  poured  the  tbfrait  of  thei^ 
#raar.    I  say,  that  it  was  not  on  Mr: 
Smith  as  an  innocent  and  tmproteeted 
vicfioi ;   btit  on  9kf.  SmiMi  ^mom  they 
believed  to  be  the  person  who  might  havt^ 
prevented  their  distress,  and  whoan  they* 
oelieved  to  be  cognisant  of,  and  connivamf 
at^  the  bohffpiracy,  and  #he,  thdv^  be 
did  not  criihmally  encoiMife  it,  might  at 
least  have  prevebted  it.    I*  eennbt  think, 
odder  tiiese  dreutnsfeancei,  that  he   ia 
fiiif^  tb  be  ehkracterfsed  as  ab  innocent 
aMd  tMprdteeted  victim.^Tbepetitioaera' 
swte^  also,  that  **  all  the  legjsl  ophiiont 
they  haveehtained,  aad  all  the  infonaatioii 
they  have  edUected,  tebd  to  confirm  tfaeiv 
belief  nbt  bnfy  of  ihe  legal,  but  perfect 
lAMNil,  hiiftfocence  bf  Mr.  SikiRh.      Ai  to 
what  opinioii  he  had  formed  hi  his  oim 
cbosdiatifee  bf  hie  b^n  tborn  accobntte** 
bflity;  bf  M^noifonsf  of  riffltft  br  wik>ngf,  h 
is  bot  (bv  ua^  to  judge ;  but  if  H  buin  aufieitf 
hhaadf  to  believe  that  he  can,  wttfa  a 
Mse  Confidence  on*  hia  own  judgment,  act 
in  a  aiHUinei'  nut  sstttttloned  by  law^not 
bhlftebb^MMblewflllfhegbodofabcMyf 
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bat  which  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
it^*we  are  justified  in  characterizing  him 
as  a  criminal,  though  his  own  interpre- 

.  tation  of  his  duty  may  absolve  him  from 
guilt.  It  is  a  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
imperfection  of  human  nature,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  loplc  at  the  actions  of 

-  men  as  indicative  of  their  intentions ;  and 
looking  at  those  acts  of  Mr.  Smith,  wluit- 
ever  may  have  been  his  misapprehension 
of  his  duty,  I  cannot  but  consider  him  as 
guilty. 

I  have  endeavoured.  Sir,  to  establish 
that  the  statements  in  the  petition  are 
inaccurate ;  and  that  this  petition  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  parent  of  all  the  other 

getiiioos.  On  the  faith  that  this  petition 
as  represented  facts  as  they  occur,  there 
has  been  an  universal  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
missions  generally,  to  present  these  peti* 
tions  to  the  House.  But  I  contend,  that 
it  will  be  most  unfortunate  for  the  cause 
of  mist  ions  and  of  missionaries,  if  it  is  to 
be  laid  down,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Smith  is  to  be  considered  as  a  model  by 
those  who  are  destined  to  the  performance 
of  the  same  duties  with  himself;  and  what- 
^er  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners 
of  Mr.  Smith's  innocence,  they  would,  in 
my  opinion,  have  acted  with  more  discre- 
tion, if  they  bad  allowed  that  his  conduct 
in  some  instances  had  all  the  characteri*- 
tics  of  guilt  belonging  to  it.  I  assert, 
that  no  man  could  be  guilty  of  misprision 
of  treason,  without  involving  a  doubt  of 
bis  criminality.  A  man  may  have  an  in- 
nocent intention^  and  yet  do  that  whidi 
is  criminal;  the  moral  character  of  the 
crime  may  unquestionably  be  affected  by 
'  the  circumstances  that  attend  it.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  lay  down  law;  that  must  be 
read  in  th^  authorities  that  are  to  be  found 
on  the  subject,  or  explained  by  honour- 
able members  who  are  more  competent  to 
the  task  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  does  unequivo- 
cally  appear  to  roe,  to  have  been  guuty  of 
misprision  of  i  reason ;  and  his  letter  com- 
pietely  establishes  the  fact.— With  respect 
to  the  mode  of  his  trial,  it  was  necessarily 
under  the  operation  of  martial  law.  I  have 
ahewn  thst  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  not 
fyt  the  purpose  oi'injuriog  or  oppressing  Mr. 
Smith,  but  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  colo- 

2 jr.  The  faon*  and  learned  gentleman  has 
lowed  that  the  wishes  of  a  whole  commu- 
nity are  always  to  be  con«dered  as  the 
sanction  of  any  measure.  I  have  shewn, 
^1  the  whole  coamuni^  were  in  favour 
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of  the  continuance  of  martial  law,  lo  aa« 
tisfied  were  they  of  its.  necessity;  aond 
therefore,  upon  the  principle  of  the  hc^ 
and  learned  gentleman  himself,  theauthoa* 
ities  were  justified  in  continuing  it*  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  <*  coDten^ 
plate  with  serious  alarm,  and  deep  sorrow^ 
tlie  violation  of  justice"  in  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Smith.  It  appears  to  me,  thai 
the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  under  the  suspi- 
cions whicU  attach  to  him,  and  on   the 
evidence  adduced  against  him,  was  one 
that  required  justice  to  be  put  in  action  ; 
and  that  justice  in  intention,  and  in  aub- 
stance,  has  been  carried  into  eflSect.    It 
has  been  argued,  that  the  judge-advocate 
had  mistaken  his  duty,  when  he  aummed 
up  the  evidence  rather  in  the  character  of 
a  counsel  against  the  prisoner,  than  as  an 
assessor  to  hold  the  balance  between  him 
and  the  court;  but  that  argument,  if  it 
be  tenable,  as  founded  on  precedent  can* 
not  destroy  or  affect  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence itself,  on  which  the  members  of  the 
court  must  be  presumed  to  have  formed 
their  opinion. 

Lookioff,  then,  at  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  .the  (question  is,  Was  it  intended 
that  substantial  justice  should  be  done  to 
Mr.  Smith,  and  has  substantial  justice 
been  done  to  him  ?  And,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty  and  denser  in 
which  this  colony  was  phiced ;  un&r  the 
circumstances  of  its  relative  population, 
with  its  absence  of  means  of  military  re« 
sistanoe ;  can  it  be  said,  that  the  measures 
to  which  the  authorities  were  con^pelled 
to  resort  were  such  as  deserved  the  stig- 
ma which  is  attached  to  them  by  the 
resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman ?— As  to  the  concluding  part  of  (he 
resolution,  **  for  securing  such  a  just  and 
humane  administration  of  law,"  &c;  that 
is  a  proposition,  in  the  abstract,  to  which 
no  one  could  object.  At  present,  the 
Dutch  law  is  in  the  progress  of  alteration 
in  Demerara,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
another  and  a  better  system  substituted 
for  it.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  tlie 
House  ooming  to  the  resolution  which 
has  been  proposed.  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
important  for  me,  in  the  discharge  of  mv 
public  duty,  to  ezpreu  my  opinion.  It  is 
the  wish  of  government  that  the  aibir 
should  be  impartjally  heard  and  investi-i 
gated,  en  snch  evidence  as  the  House  is 
in  the  possession  of.  There  are  othera 
who  are  more  capable  of  doinff  justice  to 
the  subject ;  but  for  myself,  I  most  dis« 
sent  from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  aocl 
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learnod  MMleman ;  and  £  Crott  that  be 
will  not  be  able  to  prevail  on  tbe  House 
to  .coDOttr  with  bim  in  bis  motion,  and  by 
tbeir  vote  to  aaaction  ibe  retolution  which 
he  has  brought  forward.  \ 

Sir  James  Macirinioth  said  s*— 
Mr.  Speaker;  even  if  I  bad  not  been  loud- 
ly called  upon,  and  directly  challenged  b^ 
the  hooourable  gentleman— even  if  hu 
^  accusations,  now  repeated  after  full '  con- 
sideration, did  not  make  it  my  doty  to 
vindicate  the  petition,  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  present,  from  unjust  reproach 
—I  own  that  I  should  have  been  anxious 
to  address  the  House  on  this  occasion ; 
not  to  strengthen  a  case  already  invincible, 
but  to  bear  my  solemn  testimony  against 
the  moat  unjust  and  cruel  abuse  of  power; 
-under  a  false  pretence  of  law,  that  has  in 
our  tioaes  dishonoured  any  portion  of  the 
British  empire.  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon, 
geatlenoan,  after  so  long  an  interval  for 
reflection,  should  have  mis  night  repeated 
those  charts  against  the  I^ndon  Mis- 
sionary Sooetv,  which,  when  he  first  made 
them,  I  thought  rash,  and  which  I  am  now 
entitled  to  treat  as  uiterlv  groundless.  I 
should  regret  to  be  detained  by  them  for 
a  moment,  from  the  great  question  of  hu- 
manity, of  justiecy  before  us,  if  I  did  not 
feel  tnat  they  excite  a  prejudice  against 
the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  the  short 
discussion  sufficient  to  put  them  aside 
leads  directly  to  the  vindication  of  the 
memory  of  that  oppressed  man. 

The  boo.  gentleman  caUs  the  London 
Missionary  Society  bad  philosophers ;  by 
which  1  presuflse  he- means  bad  reasoners, 
because  they  ascribe  the  insurrection 
partly  **  to  the  long  and  inexplicable  de- 
lay of  the  government  of  Demerara  to 
promulgate  tne  instructions  favourable  to 
the  slave  population,"  and  because  he, 
adopting  one  of  the  arguments  of  that 
speech  by  which  the  deputy  judge-ad- 
vocate disgraced  bis  office,  contends,  that 
a  partial  revolt  cannot  have  arisen  from  a 
general  causeof  discontent— >a position  be- 
ned  by  the  whole  course  of  history,  and 
which  is  founded  upon  the  absurd  assump- 
tion, that  one  part  of  a  people,  from  circnn»- 
stances  sometimes  essy,  sometimes  very 
bard,tobediscoveced,maynotbemorepro* 
voked  thanotbers  by  the  srievance common 
t  oalU  Soinooosistent,  indeed,  is  the  defence 
of  tbe  rulers  of  Demerara  with  itself,  that 
in  another  part  of  the  case  they  represent 
a  project  for  an  univeiial  insurrection  as 
havuig  been  formed,  and  ascribe  tto  being 
m  &ct  confined  to  tbe  east  coast  to  unao- 


countable  accidents.  *  Psrisi  fehovfogleadF 
er,  in  what  is  called  his  confession,  says, 
**  Tbe  whole  colony  was  to  have  risen  on 
Monday,  and  I  cannot  account  for  the 
reasons  why  only  the  east  coast  rose  at  the 
time  appointed.**  [Demerara  Paper% 
No.  11.  p.  21.3  So  that,  according  to 
this  part  of  tbeir  own  evidence,  they  must 
abandon  their  argument,  and  own  the 
discontent  to  have  been  as  general  as  the 
grievance. 

Another  argument  against  the  Society's 
petition  is  transplanted  from  the  same  nur^ 
sery  of  weeds.  It  is  said,  that  crueUy 
cannot  have  .contributed  to  this  insurrec- 
tion, because  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
were  persons  little  lik«tiy  to  have  t  been 
cruelly  used,  being  among  tbe  most  trust- 
ed of  the  slaves.  Those  who  employ  so 
gross  a  fallacy  must  be  content  to  be  calU 
ed  worse  reasoners  than  tbe  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  tbe 
usual  common-places  in  all  cases  of  discon* 
tent  and  tumult,  but  it  is  one  of  the  moat 
futile.  The  moving  cause  of  most  insoiw 
rections,  and  in  the  opinion  of  two  great 
men  (Sully  and  Burke)  of  all,  is»  the  dis- 
tress of  the  great  body  of  insurgents :  but 
the  ringleaders  are  generally,  and  almost 
necessarily,  individuals  who  beinp;  more 
highly  endowed,  or  more  happily  situated, 
are  raised  above  the  distress  w^ich  irii^- 
fered  by  those  of  whom  they  take  the 
command. 

fiot,  the  bon.  gentleman's  principal 
charge  against  the  petition  is.theallega*^ 
tion  contained  in  it,  that  ^^  the  life  of  no 
white  man  was  voluntarily  taken  away  by 
the  slaves.*'  When  I  heard  die  confidenoe 
with  which  a  confutation- of  this  avennent 
was  announced,  I  own  I  trembled  for,  the 
accuracy  of  the  petition.  But,  what  waa 
my  astonishment  when  I  heard  the  attempt 
at  coB&itation  made?  In  Uie  Demerara  pa-^ 
pera  No.  IL  there  is  an  ample  and  elabo- 
rate narrative  of  an  attack  on  tbe  bouse 
of  a  Mrs.  Walrand,  bj  the  insurgents, 
made  by  that  lady,  or  ror  her— a  caution 
in  statement  which  the  subsequent  parta 
of  these  proceedings  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary in  Demerara.  Toe  hion.  gentleosan* 
has  read  the  narrative,,  to  shew  thai  iwot 
lives  were  unhappily  lost  in  this  skirmish  p 
and  this  tbe  hon.  gentleman  seriously 
quotes  as  proving  the  inaccuracy  of  tbe 
petition.  Does  he  believe,  can  he  hope 
to  persuade  the  Houses  that  the  petitioft- 
ers  maaeft.tQ  say  that  there  was.  an  insuc-; 
rectioo  without  fighting,  or  skirmishes' 
witbovid^tbl*    Ue  attack  m^defeacea 
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^^ooics  Joid  potu  are  a  neocitary  part 
m£  all  revoltSy  and  deathi  wte  the  oatutal 
ttanaeqaeiices  of  ihati  as  well  as  of  etety 
species  of.  varfiite.  The  revolt  in  this 
case  wss,  doubtless  an  offence;  the  attack 
4Nithe  honse  mm  a  part-  of  that  offe&ee ; 
ahe  defiBooe  was  bra?e  and  praiseworthy ; 
the  loss  of  iives  is  deefdy  to  be  deplored, 
but  it  was  inseparable  from  all  such  on- 
liappy  scenes :  it  conld  not  be  **  the  to* 
luntary  killing"  intended  to  be  denied  in 
she  pedtton.  The  govemor  of  Dome- 
vara,  in  a  despateb  to  lovd  Batbursy  makes 
the  aame^stateoMnt  with  the  petition :  •<  I 
liave  not."  heAiys,  **  heard  of  one  white 
silio  was  deliberately  mardered/*  Yet  he 
ivas  perfectly  awaceof  the  fact  which  has 
been  so  tnumphantijjr  dtsnlayed  to  the 
Honse^  **  At  plantation  Nabiiclisy  where 
the  whttss  were  on  tfievgoaid,  two  out 
of  three  were  killed  hi  the  defence  of 
tiMir  habitatioo»*'  The  d^90ce  was  le- 
gitimate* andtbe  deaths  lamentable.  But, 
as  the  governor  distingoisbes  them  from 
BBorder  so  do  the  society.  They  deny 
that  there  was  any  killing  in  cold  blood. 
They  did  not  mean  to  denyt  any  more  than 
toamna  (fpr  the  papers  which  aedtion  the 
feet  were  printed  since  their  petition), 
that  there  was  killing  in  battle,  when  each 
party  were  openly  struggling  to  destroy 
dieir  antagonists^  and  to  presenre  them- 
selves. 'Ilie  society  only  denies  that  thn 
insurrection  was  dishonoured  by  those 
asiirdcrs  of  the  unoffending  or  of  the 
vanqubhedy  which  too  fesquently  attend 
the  revolts  of  slaves*  The  governor  of 
Semerara  agi«es  ^di  lhem$  the  whole 
fiscta  of  the  case  support  them ;  and  the 
ouotftioB  of  the  hon«  gentleman  leaves 
ikeir  denial  untoudied.  The  revolt  was 
absolutely  unstained  by  excess.  The  Iril* 
Kog  of  whites,  even  in  action,  was  eo 
aasiU,  as  not  to  appear  in  the  trial  of  Mr. 
liBBith,  or  in  the  nsst  accounts  laid  before 
us.  I  win  fiot  step  to  ioqobo  whether 
kiHiog  in  action  may  not,  in  a  etrietly 
phUosephical  sense»  be  called  ^volootary.^ 
It  m  enough  for  me«  that  no  man  will  call 
it  oalm»  needlesa,  or  deliberate.  Thb  b 
quite  suflhrient  to  iustify  aswa  the  mat§$ 
of  the  petition.  The  eohemaee  ef  It  b 
now  Bioiw  than  abundantly  lusiifivd  by  ^ 
geneml  spirit  of  humanity  wbieh  pervaded 
tba  unhappy  insurgent^  bv  the  nnparsAi^ 
leM  forbearance  aud  moMration  wbloh 
cheracMrised  the  iosuvsecSien.  On  thb 
part  of  tho  aubjeoi^  eo  Impoftaas  lo^  the 
geaeral  qnestfen^  as  vnsii  as  tw  the  charao^ 
asr^  the  petition  for  accuraejv  ^  aii* 


iisioaary  Mdetjr  hppesi  to  iHi  Uffrnti  wa-^ 
thorityrthatwt  the  tev.'Mik  Aoeti#-inot  ^ 
missionaiy,  or  a  metbodbt,  bat  $ike  diap- 
lain  of^tbeoolooy,  a  minister  of  theehordi 
of  England ;  who  has  done  honoer  even  to 
that  churdh  to  illostrioosby  thegeninsaod 
learning  aadvtrtueof  many  of  Imr  dergr, 
by  bb  christian  charity,  by  hb  inflexilMe 
principlee  of  justice,  by  hb  intnepid  de- 
Isnce  of  innocence  against  all  the  power 
of  a  government,  and  against  the  stt^ 
more  formidable  prtjndioes  ef  aa  abrmed 
and  iiiosnsed  community*  Nb  Oian  ever 
did  himself  more  honour  by  the  admirable 
combioation  of  streng^  of  chaiacter  wiili 
sense  of  doty ;  whidi  needted  nethmg  but 
a  biger  and  more  elevated  tlieaft^  to 
pbce  him  asMng  diose  who  will  be  in  all 
ages  regarded  by  mankmd  as  modeb  for 
imitation^  and  objects  of  reverence.  That 
excellent  person-^speaking  of  Mr.  Smith, 
a  person  with  whom  he  was  previously 
unacquainted,  a  minister  of  a  dfflbrent 
persuasion,  a  mlssionarv,  coasidered  t^ 
many  of  the  establuhed  cbrgy  ai  a  rivhl 
if  not  aa  enemy,  a  man  then  odioos  to 
the  body  of  the  colonists,  whose  good* 
will  roust  liave  been  so  important  to  Mr, 
Ao8tin*s  comfort — after  declaring  hb 
conviction  of  the  perfect  ionoceniie  and 
extraordinary  merit  of  the  persecoM  mis* 
sionary,  proceeds  to  bear  testimony  to  th^ 
moderation  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  the 
bene6oent  influence  of  Mr.  Smith  m  pro- 
ducing that  moderation,  in  language  fnt 
warmer  snd  bolder  than  that  of  the  pe- 
titioners. «<I  feel  no  hesitation  in  de« 
churing,"  savs  he,  ««firom  the  intiniate 
knowledge  which  m  v  most  anxious  inqui- 
ries have  obtained,  that  in  thelate  tf6ourge, 
which  the  hand  of  an  All-wise  Crsatorbao 
inflicted  on  thb  ill-feted  coontfy,  nothing 
bat  those  religious  impremions  wbidh. 
under  Piroridence,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  In* 
soramental  in  fixing;  nothing  bat  those 
priocinles  of  the  g^pel  of  peace,  which 
no  baa  been  pmcbiran^ ;  could  have  pre- 
vented a  dreadful  eibsion  of  blood  here, 
and  saved  the  lives  of  those  very  persons 
who  are  now,  I  shudder  to  write  It,  seeklnr 
hblifer 

And  here  1  beg  the  House  to  weigb 
thb  testimony.  It  b  not  only  valuable 
feom  the  integrity,  impavtislity,  and  on- 
dentanding  o(  the  witness,  but  from  his 
opportumltes  of  acepiiring  that  ^*  imimste 
hnowfedge**  of  fects  on  wtiieh  he  rcvrs 
hb  opimonr  Ho  was  a  member  of  the 
Secret  CummbiloB  of  Isquiffy  estsMbhed 
on  M»  oeeaiioa^  wMsb  was  armed  with 
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alLthewitlK>Mlgr>of  fonttnm— It  aMlwfaidi 
rtaeived  inacb  e^mwAee»  relating.'  to  this 
ioMwraolioo,  tm%  produced  oq  the  trial  of 
Mf.  South.    And  this  circuoiilaoee  iia» 
nedietely  btiags  me  to  the  cooeideiBtiett 
of  the heeceey  evidieoce Uka^BUjrreceivaA 
agMoti  Mr.  SoaitU    I  do  tmt  aieocl|f«  ob 
chJefl^Tf  object  toi  it  oogrouode*  piioelf 
techeiodv  or  as  beioyinedmiatible  by*  the 
law  of  Eoglaiidk    I  abtiein  firooiistaidag 
aof  peri  in  i(||9  diaeutaiQA  of  lairyaiB  or 
phileeephera,  idili  respeei  IQ  the  naidaaa 
of  oer  relea  of  evideBoa ;  thougbl  think 
that  there  is  to  bejsaid  mere.fiir  them 
than.  Abe  Jngeeiena  objaoloie.aBejWHBre  oL 
IJIlMt  I  iconpleMi  of  IS,  the  adniaaisB  of 
hearsay  of  toe  Yeguess  aeitt  uodar  cin* 
chmsteooes  libeBe^iftafauaik  adiflMsioa  nes 
uiittWahonioable.  WwiMitilaaaoboiifcto 
savv  I  ohaU  not  quote  fioBLfebe  SMit^'a 
edkion  of  the  tiial,  beifne^tlMiliiwhioliied 
oSeia%be&>reiheIioiiae;  spthatlma^ 
lajjL  aaiHB  all^  that  haa  heentnid  eei  the  wu^ 
pedec  authoril|i  of'  ibct  latterk.  Mr*.  Aosm 
tin»  when  esaoHoed  in  ohief»  stated^  that* 
thoOtthoriginaUy  prepeesesaed  againati  Mew 
Smithy  yet*  in  tfaeeouase  of  nttmaeeer.in^ 
qoirieat  he  could  net  seeeoy  oireosMlanoe 
which  led  to  a^helief  that  Mr.  Saaitk  had 
beeot  in  any  degree»  iaatniveptal  im  thein- 
suceaotion »  and  thet^  on  .the  conlmryy 
when  he  f  Mr.  AnstioJ  said  tOsthfralaMe 
thai  bloooshed  had  not  marked,  the  pro* 
grese  of  their  insQireotion*  their  anaarer 
waa«  *'  It  is  contraiy  to.  the  religion,  we 
pro&sa'*  ( which  hed. been. taoght  to^thent. 
by  Mr*  Smith):  <*we  cannot  givelib», 
abd  therefose  we  will  net  take  it.**    Thia 
eiidence  of  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Sasithy 
aad  of  the  homanitw.of  the  slaves,  appears 
te  have  alarmed  the  impartial  iudge^id* 
vacate ;  and  he  proceeded,  in  his  orosa^ 
eaamioation,  to  ask  Mr.  AAiatin  whether, 
any  of  the  negroes  Imd*  ever  insinualed 
that  their  misfortuoea  were  occasioned  by 
the  priscner'a  influencei  owr  theei,.  or  1^ 
the  doctrines  he  uught.tbem.    Mr.  Aos^ 
tin,  anderstanding  this  question,  to  lefinr 
to  what  Dttsed  bMore  the  committee,  ap- 
pears to  nave  respectfully  hesitated  sibout 
the  propriety  of  oisclosiog  these  prooeed« 
iop;  upon  which  the  court,  in  a  .tone  of 
discourtesv  and  displeasure,  which  a  re* 
potable  advocate  for  a  prisoner  would  not 
have  used  towards  such  a  witness  in  this 
countoy^  addressed  the  fidlowmg  illegal 
and  iadeceot  question  to  Mr.  Austin: 
**  Can  yon  take  It  upon  yourself  to  swear 
that  you  do  notrecoUeet  any  insinuations 
of  that  aect  ^at  the  Bovd.of  Evidence  ?!' 


Hew  that  qeeslioe  came  to  be 
net  appear  inr  the  offiatalicopif..    It  is>  ali^ 
most  ceetaiu,  however^  from  the  pmrportr 
of  the  nemfr  question,  that  the*  »oiety'ai 
fteportiseorrect  insupplving^ihieidciecs^ 
thai  Ms.  AsMtio  still  dbuoted  its  substae"' 
tial  propriety^  anf(oontiDtae4to  reseat  ita< 
ioaoleirt .  foraa.    He  wea  aciuallyr  aalfied^ 
''^  whether  he  ^0kir4  before  thwBoani*^ 
Bvideeee,  anjrnegra  imfuiting}  the:  causer: 
of  the- revolt  to  the  prisensr  ^'*    He  am*- 
swesed*  ^  Yes,"  aad  the- inquiry  is.  pur^^ 
sued  no  further..    I  agate  Beqioait  thev 
Hoaae.to  hear  in  mind,  thattji^qeostiom. 
and  anawer  reit'  on  the  aothoai^  of  ihe- 
official  ccov  V  and  I  repeal^,  that  i  diMdaaai 
to  preser.tbe  legal  objeolio»oi;heaiia9(. 
andtiD  ooetend,  .that  to-  pat  each'  a  q«ea»» 
tami^anl  naceiee  sucb  an  annaef^  weaee 
acta,  of  maae  oaarptiaB  ia  aeyt  Bngtirii« 
tribeaaL   Much  higher  amtler  artsei  mat 
thiai  pairtL  of  tlle<  evidenoei.    Fostunatelyt 
fde  the  iasamsto  of'irullH.  wei  wmmm  isni 
peasmsieeiof  the  teitimony of  theoogteea: 
befisr»the» Board  ofi InquiRy,. whiob^iaadt*- 
vesSed.to  iDthis'  quesdoa,.  and  which^  bar 
it  obaeready  waa  wholly  unknowai»tO(  the* 
unfertonate  Mk  Smith*     We,  naturaHyr 
ask,  why  these  nsgroea  themaslvea  werar 
kioS  pvoduced  as  witnesses,  if  ibev  wetev 
aline;  or^  if  thayewre  eaecuted^.nowi  ia> 
happenedithafr.aone  o£  the  raentwhoigaivi 
8eeh»ini|iortant  evkieece^MfiMnthetBaevdr: 
oPInquic^,  weiB  pccswwed  teheafttestt*^- 
mony  against  him  hefoeesthe  oauat^man** 
tiali'    Why.  waae  they  cootent  with  tlwD 
much  weaker evidenceaotnaUy  pnadueal  fr 
Why  were  tfae3»  driaen  tci  thetneeeaataf  ol: 
illegaUv  obtaining,  lliroegh>  Miw  Attstie»« 
what  they  might  hase  obtained,  fitenavhiati 
informaata?    The  reason  is.pleiiif:  tbtf^ 
disbelieeedi  the  evidenceu  06  thso  neenaeei 
who  tlwew  out,  •"thoi  insinuatiom^*   oe* 
<«  imputations."     That  might,  have  beew) 
nothing :  but  .they  knew  tlmt  all  menUnd^ 
would  Iwve  reieoted.  that-  pretended^  oivifi 
dance  with,  horaofitf    They  knew,  thwtithen 
nogroea,  to  wheat,  their  qaeslioiMuiverted^ . 
had  tidd^a  tale  to  the.  Board  of  EsMenoe^* 
in  comparisoa  with  which .  the  ster^  of« 
Titus  Gates  was  a  model  of  probability^ 
candour,  and  truth.  One  of  them  (Sandy) 
said,  that  Mrv  Satith  told  him,  though  not 
e-naember  of  his  congteaatioa,  nor  evenej 
christian,  '*that  a  good  thing  waa  coom 
for  the  negroea;  and  that  if  inej  did  not 
seek  for  it  now,  the  whites  would  trample 
upon  thcBB#    aad  upon  their  sons  and. 
daughters  to  etemi^.''  [Demenwa  Fa** 
peva»  No  IL  p«  26.}     Another.  (Fane) 
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oDiy  thoM  who  wen  diicraet  edoq^  to 
tell  a  more  plaitnble  ttorj ;  and  on  the  cf* 
feet  which  the  circuUtien  of  the  fictions^ 
which  were  too  abwrd  to  be  avowed,  most 
hare  had  m  exciting  the  body  of  the  oolo- 
aiftsto  theraofttrelentlenanimonty  agaiDst 
the  unfortuoate  Mr.  Smith.  It  4eaehea 
US  to  view  with  the  utmost  jealoaqr  the 
more  guarded  testimooy  actually  pro- 
dneed  against  him*  which  could  not  be 
exempt  from  the  iofluence^  the'  aame 
fears  and  prejudices.  It  aotD<Mises  ne  to 
lay  a  much  more,  than  ordiosrv  stfess  on 
every  defect  of  the  evidenoe,  oecause^  in 
such  circumstances,  I  am  warrenled  in 
affirmtog  that  whatever  was  not  proved, 
could  not  have  been  proved. 

But,  in  answer  to  all  ^is,  we  are  aaked 
bnr  the  hon.gentlenian,  **  Would  President 
Wray  have  been  a  party  to  the  admisuon 
of  improper  evidence  ?'*  Now,  Sir,  I  wish 
to  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  Mr.  Wrsjr ; 
and  the  rathar  because  he  is  well  spoJken 
of  by  those  whose  good  opinien  is  to  be 
respected*  We  do  not  know  that  be  ma^ 
not  have  dissented  from  every  act  of  this 
court-martial.  I  should  hevtUy  rejoioe 
to  hear  that  it  was  so :  but  I  am  aware  we 
can  never  know  whether  he  did  ornot. 
The  boo.  gentleman  unwarily  asks, 
u  Would  not  Mr.  Wray  have  pnbiioly 
protested  against  illegal  questions/"  Does 
he  not  know,  or  has  he  forgotten,  that 
every  member  of  a  court-martial  is  bomd 
by  oath  not  to  disclose  its  proceedings? 
But  really.  Sir,  I  most  say,  that  the 
character  of  no  man  can  avail  against 
fiusts.  <*Tolle  e  eaus&  nomen  Catoois.** 
Let  character  orotect  accused  men  where 
there  is  any  detect  io  the  evidence  of  their 
guilt.  Let  it  continue  to  yield  to  them 
that  protection  which  Mr.  Smith,  in  has 
hour  of  danger,  didAOt  receive  from  the 
tenor  of  his  blameless  and  virtuous  life* 
Let  it  be  used  for  mercy,  not  for  severity. 
Let  it  never  be  allowed  to  aid  a  prosecu- 
tor, or  to  strengthen  the  case  of  an 
accuser.  Let  it  be  a  shield  to  cover  the 
accused;  but  let  it  never  be  converted 
into  a  dagger  by  which  he  is  to  be 
stabbed  to  the  heart.  Above  all,  let  it 
not  be  used  to  destroy  his  good  name, 
after  his  life'has  been  taxen  away. 

The  question  is,  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  hon.  gentleman,  whether,  on  a  review 
of  the  whole  evidence,  Mr.  Smith  can  be 
pronounced  to  be  guilty  of  the  ctimea 
charged  against  him,  and  for  which  he 
was  condemned  to  death.  That  is  the 
fact  on  which  isiue  is  to  be  joined.    Io 


says,  <*that  all  the  male  whites  (except 

the  doctors  and  missionaries)  were  to  be 

murdered,  and  all  the  females  distributed 

among  the  insurgents ;  that  one  of  their 

leaders  was  to  be  a  king,  another  to  be  a 

governor,  and  Mr,  Smith  to  be  emperor" 

[id.  p.  SO]  ; — that  on  Sunday,  the  17th 

of  August,  Mr.  Smith  administered  the 

aasrament  to  several  leading  negroes  and  to 

Mr*  Hamilton,  f^e  European  overseer  of 

the  estate  Le  Resouvenir ;  that  he  swore 

the  former  on  the  bible  to  do  him  no  harm 

when  they  had  conquered  the  country,  and 

lUfterwards  blessed  their  revolt,  saying, 

<'  Go :  as  you  have  begun  in  Christ,  you 

most  end  in  Christ !"  [id.  p.  41.;|     All 

this  the  prosecutor  concealed,  with  the 

bowledge  oi  the  court.     While  they 

aakeld  iniether  Mr.  Austin  had   heard 

stateinents  made  against  Mr.  Smith  before 

the  Board  of  Evidence,  they  studiously 

oonoeal  all  those  incredible,  monstrouS| 

impossible,  fictions  which  accompanied 

these  statements,  and  which  would  have 

,  annihilated  4heir  credit.     Whether  the 

question  was  intended  to  discredit  Mr. 

Austin  or  to  prejudice  Mr.  Smith,  it  was,  in 

either  case,  an  atrocious  attempt  to  take 

advantsge  of  the  stories  told  by  the  ne- 

Soes,  and,  at  the  same  tiine,^  to  screen 
em  from  scrutiny,  contradiction,  disbe- 
lief, and  abhorrence.  If  these  men  could 
have  been  believed,  would  they  not  have 
been  produced  on  the  trial?  Paris,  indeed, 
the  author  of  this  horrible  fabricatiooti 
charges  Bristol,  Manuel,  and  Asor,  tht/Se 
of  the  witnesses  afiterwards  examined  on 
the  trial  of  Mr.Smith,  aM  having  been  par* 
ties  to  the  dire  and  execrable  oath :  not 
one  of  them  alludes  to  such  horrors :  all 
virtusJly  contradict  them.  Yet  this  court*  j 
mvtial  sought  to  injure  Mr.  Austin,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Smith,  by  receiving  as  evidence  a  general 
statement  of  wliat  was  said  by  those  whom 
they  could  not  believe,  whom  they  durst 
not  produce,  and  who  were  contradicted 
by  their  own  principal  witnesses ;  who,  if 
their  whole  tale  had  been  brought  into 
view,  would  have  been  driven  out  of  any 
court  with  shouts  of  execration. 

I  cannot  yet  leave  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  deeply  affects  the  character  of 
the  whole  transaction.  It  shews  the  ge- 
neral terror,  which  was  so  powerful  as  to 
stimulate  the  slaves  to  the  invention  of 
such  monstrous  falsehoods*  It  throws 
light  on  that  species  of  skill  with  which 
thor'prosecutors  kept  back  the  absolutely 
incredible  witnesses,  end  brought  f onrard  1 
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iryingit,  I  can  by  my  hand  on  my  heart 
and  aolenmly  declare*  upon  my  honouTi 
or  whatever  more  sacred  lanction  there 
be»  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been  an 
innocent  and  virtuous  man ;  illegally  tried, 
unjustly  condemned  to  death,  and  treated 
in  a  manner  which  would  be  disgraceful 
to  a  civilised  government  in  the  case  of 
the  worst  criminal.  I  heartily  rejoice  that 
the  hon.  gentleman .  has  been  manly 
enouffh  directly  to  dissent  from  my  hon. 
friend's  motion;  that  the  case  is  to  be 
fairly  brought  to  a  decision ;  and  that  no 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  evade  a  determi- 
nation* by  movmg  the  previous  question. 
That,  of  all  modes  of  proceeding,  I  should 
moU  lament*  Some  may  think  Mr. 
Smith  guilty:  others  will  agree  witli  me 
in  thimking  him  innocent:  but  no  one  can 
douJit  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
the 'grsmd jury  of  the  empire,  to  declare 
Uiat  they  will  not  decide,  wlien  a  grave 
case  is  brought  before  them,  whether  a 
British  subject-  hss  been  lawfully  or 
unlawfully  condemned  to  death.  We  still 
observe  that  usage  of  our  forefathers, 
according  to  whidi.  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  the  commencement  of  every 
session  of  parliament,  nominates  a  grand 
committee  of  justice;  and  if  in  ordinary 
cases  other  modes  of  proceeding  have 
beeti  sttbstitoted  in  practice  for  this 
ancient  institution,  we  may  at  least  respect 
it  as  a  remembrancer  of  our  duty,  wnicb 
poinu  out  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
original  esUblishment.  All  evasion  is 
here  refusal ;  and  a  denial  of  justice  in 
parliament,  more  especially  in  an  inquest 
for  blood,  would  be  a  faul  and  irreparable 
breach  in  the  English  constitution. 
.  The  question  before  us  resolves 
itself  into  several  questions,  relating  to 
every  branch  and  stage  of  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Smith  ^— Whether  the  court- 
martial  had  jurisdiction;  whether  the 
evidence  against  him  was  warranted  by 
law,  or  sufficient  in  fact;  whether  the 
sentence  was  just,  or  the  punishment 
legal  ?  These  questions  are  so  extensive 
and  important,  that  I  cannot  lieip  wishinff 
they  had  not  been  still  further  enlarged 
and  embroiled  by  the  introduction  of 
matter  wholly  impertinent  to  any  of  them. 
To  what  purpose  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
so  often  tcSd  us,  that  Mr.*  Smith  was  an 
enthusiast  ?  It  would  have  been  well  if  he 
had  given  us  some  esplanation  of  the 
sense  in  which  he  uses  so  vague  a  term. 
If  he  meant  by  it  to  denote  the  prevalence 
of  those  disorderly  passions  which,  what- 
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ever  be  their  source  or  their  object,  akriyt 
disturb  the  understanding,  and  often 
pervert  the  moral  sentiments;  we  havo 
clear  proof  that  it  did  not  exist  .in  Mr. 
Smith  so  far  as  to  produce  the  first  of 
these  unfortunate  effects ;  and  it  is  beggtag 
the  whole  question  in  diepute,  to  assert 
that 'it  manifested  itself  m  him  by  the 
second  and  still  more'  fatal  symptom. 
There  is,  indeed,  another  temper  of  mind 
called  enthusiasm,  which  thdugh  rejecting 
the  authority-  neither  of  reason  nor  of 
virtue^  triumphs  over  all  the  vulgar  infirmi- 
ties  of  men,  contemns :  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  braves  danger,  and  despises 
obloquy;  which  is  the  parent  of  heroic 
acts  and  apostolical  sacrifices;  which 
devotes  the  ease,  the  pleasure,  the  inter- 
est, the  ambition,  the  life  of  the  ffenerous 
enthusiast,  to  the  service  of  his  felbw.men. 
If  Mr.  Smith  had  not  been  supported  by 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
man,  he  would  have  been  ill  qualified  for 
a  task  so  surrounded  by  disgust,  by  ca^ 
lumny,  by  peril,  as  that  of  attempting  to 
pour  instruction  into  the  minds  of  unhappy 
slaves.  Much  of  this  ekcellent  qualfty 
was  doubtless  necessary  for  so  long 
enduring  the  climate  and  the  government 
of  Demerara.  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  have  deigned  to  notice 
any  part  of  the  impertinent  absurdities 
with  which  the  court  have  suffered  their 
minutes  to  be  encumbered,  and  whidi 
have  no  more  to  do  with  this  insurrection 
than  with  the  Popish  plot.  What  is  it  to 
us  that  a  misunderstanding  occurred  three 
or  four  years  ago  between  Mr.  Smith  and 
a  person  called  Captain  or  Doctor  Mac 
Turk,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  for  a  neighbonr^-a  misunderstand- 
ing long  antecedent  to  this  revolt,  aod^ 
utterly  unconnected  with  any  part  of  it? 
It  was  inadmissible  evidence-;  and  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  it  proved  nothing, 
but  the  character  of  the  witness— -of  the 
generous  Mac  Turk ;  who,  having  had  a 
trifling  difference  with  his  neighbour  five 
years  ago,  called  it  to  mind  at  the  moment 
when  that  neighbour's  life  was  in  danger. 
Such  is  the  chivalrous  magnanimity  of 
Dr.  Mac  Turk.  If  I  were  infected  br 
classical  superstition,  I  should  forbid  such 
a  man  to  embark  in  the  same  vessel  with 
me.  •  I  leave  him  to  those  from  whom,  if 
we  may  trust  his  name  or  his  manners,  he* 
may  be  descended;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  deserves,  as  well  as  they, 
to  be  excluded  from  the  terHtory  of  • 
Christians. 
8X 
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I  very  sincerely  regret  that  the  hon. 
geatlenMm,byqaotatioMfrem  M#.  Sraltli^a 
vanuscript  journal,  skoMld  appear  to  g\we 
any  countenance  or  sanction  to  the  de* 
testable  violation  of  aN  law,  bttmanity, 
aaddecencyy  bv  whieh  that  manincrmt 
was  produceid  in  evidence  against  tne< 
writer.  I  am  sure,  thai,  when  his  official 
seal  has  somewhat  subsided,  he  will  him* 
self  regret  that  he  appealed  to  such  a 
document.  That  which  is  onls^wfully 
•btained,  cannot  be  ftiiriy  quoted.  The 
pcodoctton  of  a  fmper  in  evidence  eon- 
tatning  general  reflections  and  reasonings, 
•r  narratives  of.  fact,  not  relating  to  any 
design,  or  composed  to  compass  any  end, 
is  precisely  the  iniquity  perpetrated  by 
Jeffiries  in  the  case  of  Sidney,  which  has 
ainee  been  reprobated  by  all  lawyers,  and 
which  has  been  eoleronlv  oondemned  by 
the  legislatore  itaeif.  I  deny,  without 
fiMr  of  oontradtetion  fVom  any  one  of  the 
learned  lawyers  who  diftr  from  me  in  this 
debate,  that  such  a  paper  has  been  re- 
ceived in  evidence  since  that  abominable 
trials  by  any  body  of  aaen  calling  them* 
aelvea  a  court  of  justice.  Is  there  a 
aingle  line  in  the  extracts  produced  which 
«OQld  have  been  written  to  forward  the 
iaaurrection  ?  I  defy  any  roan  to  point  it 
•ot.  Could  it  be*  admissible  evidence  on 
any  other  ground  ?  I  defy  any  lawyer  to 
maintain  it:  for  if  it  were  te  be  said  that 
k  maaifbau  optnioBS  and  feelings  favour*, 
able  to  negro  insurrection,  and  which 
BcndeMd  probable  the  participation  of  Mr. 
Smith  in  this  revolt  (having  first  denied 
tiM  ftct),  I  should  point  to  the  sutute 
reversing  the  attainder  of  Sidney,  against 
whom  toe  like  evidence  was  produced 
Medsely  onder  the  same  pretence. 
iKolhing  can  be  moro  decisive  on  this 
point  than  the  authority  of  a  great  judge 
xond    an   excellent    writer*    ^  Had    the 

Sapera  found  in  Sidney's  closet,"  says  Mr. 
uatice  Foster,  **  been  pisioly  relative  to 
the  ether  treasonable  practices  charged  in 
the  indictment,  they  might  have  been  read 
in  evidence  against  him,  though  not  pub- 
liabed.  The  papers  found  on  lord  Pres- 
ton wero  written  in  prosecution  of  certain 
determined  purposes  which  were  treason* 
aUe,  and  then  (namely  at  the  time  of 
writing)  in  the  contemplation  of  .the 
tenders.'*  But  the  iniquity  in  the  case 
of  Sidney  vanishes^  in  comporisoo  with 
that  of  this  trial.  Sidney's  mutoacript 
was  intended  for.  publication*  It  eeokt 
not  be  said  that  ita  tendency,  when 
published,  was  not  to  excite  dispositiens 


hostile  to  the  bad  gevemment  whidi  fktn 
existed;  it  was  pctfrhaps^  in  atrictnessv 
indictable  as  a  seaitious  libel.  The  jour* 
nal  of  Mr.  Smith  was  meant  for  no  human 
eye :  it  was  aeea  by  none ;.  only  extrocu 
of  it  had  been  sent  to  his  employera  in 
England,  as  inoftnsive,  doubtless,  as  their 
excellent  instructions  required.  Ia  the 
midst  of  conjugal  affection  and  confidence, 
it  was  withheld  even  from  his  wife.  It 
consisted  of  his  communings  with  hie  own 
mind,  or  the  breathing  or  his  thoughta 
towards  his  Creator ;  it  was  neither  ad* 
drsased  nor  commonicated  to  any  created 
being.  That  such  a  journal  should  have 
been  dragged  from  its  aacved  eecresy,  is 
an  atrocity  ( I  repeat  it)  to  which  I  laiow 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  court  that 
professed  to  observe '  a  semblance  of 
justice. 

1  dwell  on  this  circumstance,  because 
the  hon.  gentleman,  by  his  oootstioo,  lias 
oompelled  me  to  do  so,  ana  because  the 
admission  of  this  evidence  shews  the 
temper  of  the  court.  For  I  think  the 
extrscts  produced  are,  in  truth,  favourable 
to  Mr.  Smith ;  and  I  am  entitled  to  pre* 
sume,  that  the  whole  journal,  withheld  as 
it  is  from  us,  withheld  from  the  colonial 
office,  though  circulated  through  the 
court  to  excite  West-Indian  prejudices 
against  Mr.  Smit^,  woidd,  in  the  eyes  of 
imjpertial  men,  have  been  stiQ  more  de* 
ebi velv  advanta^^eoos  to  his  onoae.  How, 
mdeed,  can. I  thmk  otherwise?  What,  in 
the  opinion  of  tlie  hidge^advooalet  is  the 
capital  orime  of  this  joornal  ?  It  ia,  that 
in  it  the  prisoner  <*  avows  he  feeb  an 
aversion  to  slavery!!*'  He  was  so  de* 
praved,  as  to  m  an  enemy  of  that 
admirable  institution  I  He  was  so  Jost  ro 
all  sense  of  momhty,  as  to  bedissaUsfied 
with  the  perpetual  and  unlimited  subjec-^ 
tion  of  millions  of  reasonable  creatures  to 
the  will,  and  caprice,  arid  passions  of 
other  men  I  This  opinion,  it  is  true,  Mr. 
Smith  fhared  with  the  king,  parliament, 
and  pe6ple  of  Great  Briuin  ;  with  all  wiae 
and  good  men  in  all  ajiee  and  nations :  still, 
it  is  stated  by  the  judgo-advocate  as  if  it 
weie  some  immoral  paradox,  which  it 
required  the  utmost  eflbsntery  to  **  avow** 
One  of  the  passagss  produced  in  evidenee, 
and  thereforo  thought  either  tp  be  orimi* 
nal  itaalf^  or  a  proof  of  crioMnal  mtention, 
well  deserves  atlanciont  t«  While  writing 
this,  mj  vecy  heart  duittts  at  hearing  the 
ahnoet  incessant  cracking  of  the  whip  !*' 
As  the  dale  of  this  part  of  the  joornal  is 
the  SSod  Marchi  1819|  moro  ilian  four 
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yewt  bofofd  thenuHimctioiivUcMiiiM  be 
so  Atoitad  by  hamtn  tngeniiity  at  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  specific  charges 
which  the   court    had    to    try.    Whaty 
tbereforet  is  the  purpose  Air  irhich  it  la 
produced  ?  Tliey  ererheardi  ai  it  were,  a 
man  secretly  complaining  to  himstlf  of  the 
agitation  produoed  In  his  bodily  (Varae  by 
U>e  horrible  noise  of  a  whip  consismly 
rcaeunding  on  the  torn  and  Meody  baelu 
of  has  fellow  creatares.    As  lie  does  not 
dmre  feo  utter  them  to  anv  otbert  they 
iniist  Jtmve  been  unaffectecC  unde^'gning, 
almost:  involuntary,  maeuUitioDS  of  feeling* 
The  discovery  of  tbeos  might  have  re- 
called nnhardened  moD  from  practices  of 
which  they  had  thus  casually  perceived 
the  impression  npon  aa  ancorrnpted  heart. 
It  Qouul  hardly  have  been  supposed  that 
the    most  practised  negro-driver  ceold 
have  blamed  them  more  severely  than  by 
ealliog  them  eflbsions  of  weak  aod  w€h 
maoiso  feelings*    But  it  seemed  good  to 
the  prosecutors  of  Mr.   Smith  to  view 
these  complaiats  in  aaoSher  light:  th^ 
regard  the  i*  fluttering  of  his  heart  at  the 
inoesaaiit  crac&ing  of  the  whip"  as  an 
cnmrt   act  of  the  treason  of  abhorring 
alayery.    They  treat  natural  eonpasaioni 
and.  erven  its  invohmtaiy  effeots  on  the 
bodily  fraroci  as  an  offenoe.    Such  is  the 
system  of  their  society*  that  they  consider 
every  man  who  fieds  pity  lor  safierin^, 
or  indignation  a^aiaat  cruelty*  aa  their 
icreconcUable  enemy.    Nay^  they  receive 
•  secret  expression  of  these  fiielinga  as 
evidence  against  a  man  on  trial  far  his 
lifoy  io  what  they  call  a  court  of  justice. 
My  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  has, 
on  a  foroser  oceasioBy  happily  charecteri* 
aed  tlie  resistaace,  which  has  not  been 
obscurely  threatened,  against  all  nseasures 
for  mitigating  the  evib  of  slavery,  as  *<  a 
rebellion  for  the  whip.''    In  the  present 
Instance,  we  see  hew  sacred  that  instru- 
ment b  lieU;  how -the  right  to  use  it  is 
prized  as  one  of  the  dearsstof  privilc^ ; 
and  io  what  manner  tlm  moot  private 
aurmov  against  its  sevevcet  ioBctione  is 
broudil  Ibewgrd  as  a  proef,  that  he  who 
breauies  it  most  be  prepared  to  phioge 
•Bto  vMeaoo  and  bleod. 

Im  the  aoase  spirit«  conversations  are 
givsn  in  evidence,  kmg  before  the  revolt, 
vrfioUy  uncnnaected  with  it,  and  held  whh 
>8n<»antmen,  who  might  easUymisunder- 
*J"iid  or  raisremember  them;  in  which 
•Mr.  Smiih  is  supposed  to  have  expressed 
'AgenJmLsnd  specubtive  opinioo,  that 
oeiMbi  mitigated^and  thet 


ttmdstdiea  violent  death.  Tbes4  opinions 
the  hon.  gentlemsn  calls  fanatical.  Does 
he  think  Dr.  Johnson  a  fanatic,  or  e 
sectary,  or  a  methudist,  or  an  enemy  of 
established  authority  ?  But  he  must  bnow^ 
from  the  osost  amusing  of  books,  that 
Johnson,  when  on  a  visit  to  Onford,  pei^ 
haps  when  enjoying  lettered  hospitality  at 
the  table  of  the  master  of  University  Col^ 
lege,*  proposed  as  a  toast  **  Success  to 
the  first  revolt  of  Negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.'*  He  neither  meant  to  make  n 
jest  of  such  matters,  nor  to  expret s  a  deli* 
berate  wish  for  an  event  so  foil  of  horroiv 
but  merely  to  exprem  in  the  strongest 
manner  bis  honest  hatred  of  slavery ;  for 
no  man  ever  more  detested  actual  oppress 
sion,  though  his  Toty  prejodioes  hinoerad 
htm  from  seeing  the  value  of  those  liberal 
inscrtutioRs  which  alone  secure  society 
lirom  oppression.  This  justice  will  be  uni* 
versally  done  to  the  aged  Moralist,  who 
knew  slavery  oaly  as  n  distant  evil,  whose 
ears  were  never  wounded  by  the  cracking 
of  the  whip.  Yet  all  the  casual  expres- 
sions of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Smith,  in  the 
midst  of  dispute,  or  when  he  was  fresh 
from  the  sight  of  suffiaring,  rise  up  against 
him  as  leg^  proof  of  settled  purposes 
and  deliberate  designs. 

On  the  legality  of  the  trial,  the  impreg* 
nable  speech  of  my  learned  friend  has  \S[i 
me  little,  if  any  thing,  to  say.  Hie  only 
principle  on  which  the  law  of  Eegland 
tolerates  what  is  called  martial,  is  necec* 
sity  :  its  introduction  can  be  justified  onlhf 
by  necessity;  its  continuance  requires 
precisely  the  same  justification  of  neces* 
sity  ;  and  if  it  sorvives  the  necessity  on 
which  alone  it  rests  for  n  single  minute,  it 
becomes  mstantly  a  mere  exercise  of  law- 
leis  violence.  When  forei^  invasiea  or 
civil  war  renders  it  ii^poasible  for  courts 
of  law  to  sit,  or  to  enmrce  the  execution 
of  their  judgments,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  find  some  rude  substitute  for  them,  and 
Co  employ,  for  that  purpose,  the  militaiT, 
which  is  the  only  remaming  force  in  the 
the  community.  While  the  laws  are 
silenced  by  the  noise  of  arms,  the  rulers 
of  the  armed  force  must  punidi,  as  eqnit* 
ably  as  they  can,  those  crimes  which 
threaten  their  own  safety  and  that  ^ 
society :  but  no  longer  ;  every  moment 
beyond,  is  usurpation:  as  soon  as  the 
laws  can  act,  every  other  mode  of  punish* 
lag  supposed  crimes  is  itself  an  enormous 
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criine.    If  argument  be  not  enough  on 
this  subject;  i^indeedi  the  mere  statement 
be  not  the  evidence^of  its  own  truth ;  1 
appeal  to  the  highest  and  most  venerable 
authority  known  to  our  law.    *<  Martial 
law,"  says  sir  Matthew  Hale,  *^  is  not  a 
law,  but  something  indulged,  rather  than 
allowed,  as  a  law.    The  necessity  of  go* 
•vernment,  order,  and   discipline  in  an 
army,  is  that  only  which  can  give  it  coun* 
tenance.    *  Necessitas,  enim,  quod  cogit 
defendit/    Secondly:  this  indulged  law  is 
only  to  extend  to  members  of  the  army, 
jorto  those  of  the  opposite  army,  and  never 
may  be  so  much  indulged  as  to  be  exer* 
cised  or  executed  upon  others.    Thirdly : 
the  exercise  of  martial  law  may  not  be 
permitted  in  time  of  peace,  when  the 
ling's  courts  are"  (ormavbe)  '*open."* 
The  illustrious  judge  on  this  occasion  ap- 
peals to  the  Petition  of  Right,  which,  fifty 
vears  before,  had  declared  all  proceedings 
bv  martial  law,  in  time  of  peace,  to  be 
illegal.    He  carries  the   principle  back 
to  the   cradle    of  English  liberty,  and 
quotes  the  famous  reversal  of  ihe  attainder 
of  the  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  the  third,  as  decbive  of  the  prin- 
ciple^ that  nothing  but  the  necessity  arising 
from  the  absolute  interruption  of  civil 
judicatures  by  arms,  can  warrant  the  ex- 
ercise  of  what    is    called  martial    law. 
Wherever,  and  whenever,  they  are  are  so 
interrupted,  and  as  long  as  the  interrup- 
tion contipues,  necessity  justifies  it.    No 
other  doctrine  has  ever  been  maintained 
in  this  country,  since  the  solemn  parlia- 
mentary condemnation  of  the  usurpations 
of  Charles  the  1st,  which  he  was  nimself 
compelled  to  sanction  in  the  Petition  of 
Right.    In  none  of  the  revolutions  or  re- 
bellions which  have  since  occurred,  has 
martial  law  been  exercised,  however  much, 
in  some  of  them,  the  necessity  might  seem 
to  exist.  '  Even  in  those  most  deplorable 
of  all  commotions  which  tore  Ireland  in 
pieces  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  in  the  midst  of  ferocious  revolt 
and.  cruel    punishment;    at    the    very 
moment  of  legalising  these  martial  juris* 
dictions,  in  1739,  the  very  Irish  statute 
which  was  passed  for  that  purpose  did 
homage  to  the  ancient  and  funaameotal 
principles  of  the  law,  in  the  very  act  of 
departing  from  them.  The  Irish  statute  SB 
Geo.  Srd,  c.  2,  after  reciting  that  martial 
law  had  been  successfully  exercised  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  so  far  as  to  per- 


*  Hale*s  Hist.  Com.  Law,  c.  11. 


mit  the  course  of  the  eonmoD  law  pvtiiBy 
to  take  place,  but  that  the  rebelhoa  eo»- 
tinued  to  rage  in  considerable  parta  of  the 
kingdom,  whereby  it  has  become  necaa- 
sary  for  parliament  to  interpose*  goee  on 
to  enable  the  lord  lieutenant  ■<  to  ponish 
rebels  by  courts-martial."  This  statute  m 
the  most  positive  declaration,  that,  where 
the  common  law  can  be  exercised  in  aome 
parts  of  the  countir,  martial  law  caooot 
be  established  in  others,  though  rebeiJioo 
actually  prevails  in  these  others,  without 
an  extraordinary  interposition  of  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  itself. 

I  have  idready  quoted  from  sir  Matthew 
Hale  his  position  respecting  die  two*fokl 
operation  of  martial  law,  as  it  affecta  the 
army  of  the  power  which  exercises  it,  and 
as  it  acts  against  the  erm^r  of  the  enemy. 
That    great  judge    happily   unoaed    to 
standing  amues,  and  reasonably  preju- 
diced againstmilitary  jurisdictioo,doeanot 
pursue  his  distinction  through  all  iu  ceo* 
sequences,  and  assigns  a  graund  for  the 
whole  which  will  support  only  one  of  its 
paris.  **  The  necessity  of  order  anddiaci- 
pline  in  an  army"  is,  according  to  him,  the 
reason  why  the   law  tolerates  this  de- 
parture from  its  most  valuable  rules ;  but 
this  necessity  only  justifies  the  exercise  of 
martial  law  over*  the  army  of  our  own 
state.     One  part  of  it  has  since  been«aii- 
nually  taken  out  of  the  common  law; 
and  provided  for  by    the  Mutiny  act, 
which  subject^  the.  military  ofiencea  of 
soldiers  only  to  punishment  by  military 
courts,  even  in  time  of  peace.    Hence 
we  may  now  be  said  annually  to  legalize 
military  law ;  which,  however,  diAers  es- 
sentially from  martial  law,  in  being  coo- 
fined  to  offences  against  military   diaci* 
pline,  and  in  not  extending  to  any  per- 
sons but  those  who  are  members  of  the 
army. 

Martial  law  exercised  against  enemies, 
or  rebels,  cannpt  depend  on  the  same 
principle ;  for  it  is  certainly  not  intended 
to  entorce  or  preserve  discipline  among 
them.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  only  a  more 
regular  and  convenient  modeof  exercising 
the  riffht  to  kill  in  war ;  a  right  origtoating 
in  seludefence,  and  limited  to  those  caaes 
where  such  killing  is  necessanr,  as  the 
means  of  insuring  that  end.  partial  law 
put  in  force  against  rebels,  can  only  be 
excused  as  a  mode  of  mqre  deliberat^y 
and  equitably  selecting  the  persons  from 
whom  quarter  ought  to  be  withheld,  in  a 
case  where  all  have  forfeited  thefr  claim 
10  it,    It  is  mtUng  moie.  (h«n  a  aort  of 
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bettet-regultteddeciniatioiiy  founded  opon 
choice,  instead  of  chnncei  in  ofder  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  iaf<bty  of  the  conaiiefors  with^ 
out  the  horrors  of  undisttngnisbed 
eleughrer ;  it  is  justifiable  only  where  it  is 
an  act  of  mercy.  Thus  the  matter  stands 
by  the  law  of  nations.  But  by  the  law  of 
England  it  cannot  be  exercised  except 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  justice 
is  interrupted  by  violence.  Did  this  ne- 
cessity exist  at  Demerara  on  the  ISth  of 
OctoMr,  1828  ?  Was  it  on  that  day  im- 
possible for  the  courts  of  law  to  try  of- 
fences ?  It  b  clear  that,  if  the  case  be 
tried  by  the  law  of  England,  and  unless 
an  affifmatiye  answer  can  be  given  to  these 
qoescions  of  fact,  the  court-martial  had  no 
legal  power  to  try  Mr.  Smith.  Now,  Sir, 
I  must  in  the  first  place  remark,  that  ge- 
neral Murray  has  himself  expressly  waved 
the  ptea  of  necessity,  and  takes  merit  to 
himself  for  having  brought  Mr.  Smith  to 
trial  before  a  court-martial,  as  the  most 
|irobable  mode  of  securing  impartial  jus^ 
tice— a  statement  which  would  be  clearly 
an  attempt  to  obtain  commendation  under 
false  pretences,  if  he  had  no  choice,  and 
was  compelled  by  absolute  necessity,  to 
recnr  to  martial  law.  <•  In  bringing 
this  man  (Mr.  Smith)  to  trial,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  I  have  endeavoured 
€0  secure  to  htm  the  advantage  of  the 
most  cool  and  dispassionate  consideration^ 
by  framing  a  court  entirely  of  ofiicers 
of  the  army,  who,  having  no  interest  in 
the  country,  are  without  the  bias  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  is  at  present  so  violent 
aninst  Mr.  Smith.**  [Letter  of  general 
Murray  to  lord  Bathurst  21st  October 
1888.]  This  paragraph  I  conceive  to  be 
an  admission,  and  almost  a  boast,  Uiat  the 
triri  by  court-martial  was  matter  of  choice; 
and,  therefore,  not  of  necessity;  and  I 
abalt  at  present  say  nothing  more  on  it, 
than  earnestly  to  beseech  the  House  to 
remark  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of 
the  temper  of  the  colonisu ;  and  to  bear 
in  mmd  the  inevitable  influence  of  that  fu- 
rious temper  on  the  prosecutors,  who  con- 
ducted the  accusation ;  on  the  witnesses 
who  supported  it  by  their  testimony ;  on 
the  officers  of  the  court-martial,  who  could 
have  no  other  associates  or  fiends  but 
amon^  these  prejudiced  and  exsspefated 
colonists.  With  what  suspicion  andjea- 
l^uiy  onriit  we  not  to  regard  such  pro- 
f^iAKsl  What  deductions  ought  to 
be  made  from  the  evidence  i  How  little 
«aA  we  trust  the  Mmess  of  the  prosecu- 
^•ni  or  th»  impivtiality  of  the  Jui^s  ? 


¥Fhat  hope  of  acquittal  could  the  tnost  in- 
nocent  prisoner  entertain  ?  Such,  says  in 
substance  governor  Murray,  was  the  rage 
of  the  inhabitdnts  of  DemerarA  against  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Smith,  that  nis  only 
chance  of  impartial  trial  required  him  to 
be  deprived  of  all  the  safeguards  which 
are  the  birthright  of  British  subjects, 
and  to  be  tried  by  a  judicature  which  the 
laws  and  feelings  of  nis  country  alike  ab- 
hor. 

^  But,  the  admission  of  governor  Murray, 
thougli  conclusive  against  him,  is  not  ne« 
cessary  to  the  argument ;  for  my  learned 
friend  has  alreaoy  demonflitrated  that,  in 
fact,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  court- 
martial  on  the  18tfa  of  October.  •  From 
the  81st  of  August,  it  appears  bv  general 
Murray's  letters,  that  no  impediment  ex- 
isted to  the  ordinary  course  of  la«r ;  no 
negroes  were  in  arms ;  "  no  war  or  bat- 
tle's sound  was  heard**  through  th\e  colo- 
ny. There  remained,  indeed,  a  few  run-, 
aways  in  the  forests  behind  ;  but  we  know 
from  the  best  authoritien,*  that  the  forests 
were  never  free  from  bodies  of  these 
wretched  and  desperate  men  in  those  un- 
happy settlements  in  Guiana,  where,  under 
every  government,  rebellion  has  as  uni- 
formly sprung  from  cruelty,  as  pestilence 
has  arisen  from  the  marshes.  Before  the4th 
of  September,  even  the  detachment  which 
pursued  the  deserters  into  the  forest  had 
returned  into  the  colony.  For  six  weeks, 
then,  before  the  court-martial  was  assem* 
bled,  and  for  twelve  weeks  before  that 
court  pronounced  sentence  of  death  oh 
Mr.  Smith,  all  hostility  had  ceased,  no 
necessity  for  their  existence  can  be  pre- 
tended, and  every  act  which  they  did  was 
an  open  and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  law 
of  England. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  any  co- 
lour of  law  in  these  proceedings  ?  Do  the^ 
derive  it  from  the  Dutch  law  ?  I  have  diw 
Ugently  examined  the  Roman  law,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  that  system,  and  tbe 
writings  of  those  most  eminent  jurists 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  re- 
putation of  Holland.  I  can  find  in  them 
no  trace  of  any  such  principle  as  martial 
law.  Military  law,  indeed,  is  clearly  defined, 
and  prorision  is  made  for  the  punishment 
by  military  judges  of  the  purely  military 
offences  of  soldiers.  But  to  any  power  of 
extending  military  jurisdiction  over  those 
who  are  not  soldiers,  there  is  not  an  allu- 
sion.   I  will  not  furnish  a  subject  for  the 

^  Seie  Stedman,  Bolingbrgke,  Ac.    . 
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p)ea8fiiYlric4  of  mj  right  bon.  friend»  or 
lempl  him  into  a  repeiition  of  hit  foriser 
iPfkumerable  Ui»der8»  by  Mining  the 
greatest  of  tbeio  juri8ts»  Icfit  hia  daiOi  hia 
^qupatioDy  and  hia  rank  ought  be  again 
nislafceOf  and  the  venerable,  preaident  of 
Ibe  aupreme  court  of  Holland  might  be 
poce  more  called  a  clerk  of  the  otaies 
GeneraL  ^^Feraecntio  militist'*  aays  that 
learned  per8on»  '■  pertinet  ad  judicemmi* 
litarem  quando  delictum  sit  militarei  et  ad 
judicem  communem  quando  d^tum  sit 
coeomnne.'*  Far  from  supposing  it  to  be 
pOMible  that  those  who  were  not  soldiers 
couM  ever  be  triable  by  military  courts 
lor  Crimea  not  military,  ne  expresslv  do* 
dbrea  the  lav  and  practice  of  the  United 
Provincea  to  be»  that  even  soldiers  are 
aaaeaable^  for  ordinary  ofiepces  asainst 
aociety,  to  the  court  of  Holland  and 
Fffiosland,  of  which  he  waa  long  the  chief. 
The  law  of  .Holland,  therefore,  does  not 
justify  this  trial  by  martial  law, 

Nothing  remains  but  some  law  of  the 
colony  itself.  Where  is  it  ?  It  ia  not  al- 
kged  or  alluded  to  ia  any  part  of  this 
Um*  We  have  heard  nothing  of  it  this 
evening.  So  unwilling  was  I  to  believe 
that  this  court-martial  would  dare  to  act 
without  some  pretence  of  legal  authority, 
I  suspected  an  autliority  for  martial  law 
would  be  du^  out  of  some  dark  corner  of 
a  Guiana  ordinance;  I  knew  it  was  i^ei- 
Iher  ia  the  bw  of  £ngland  nor  in  that  of 
HoUaod;  and  I  now  believe  that  it  does 
not  exist  even  in  the  law  of  Demerar^ 
The  silence  of  those  who  are  interested  to 
producing  it  ia  not  my  only  reason  for 
i\ua  belief.  1  happen  to  have  seen  the 
iastructiooa  of  the  States  General  to  their 
governor  of  Demerara  in  Novensber,  179S 
—probably  the  last  ever  issued  to  suob 
aaofficor  by  thai  illuatrtoua  and  memor- 
able aesembly.  It  speaka  at  laige  of 
couneib  of  war,  both  for  eonsultaiiott  and 
for  jadicature.  It  aiiykhoffizcs  these  eea». 
ciiB  to  try  tiia  military  oniBncea  oi  soiitiemi 
and  tlierefoce,k  bv  an  iaforenoe  which  is 
•sirongei  than  siience,  authoriaea  ua  to 
caawlude  that  the  governor  had  no  powd- 
er t*  iufajeci  those  who  ivere  not  soMiera 
tolbear  anthority.  The  result,  then*  ia, 
that  tho  law  of  Holland  does  net  allow 
what  is  called  martial  law  in  any  cast,  and 
that  the  law  of  England  does  not  allow  it 
without  a  aeccssity*  which  did  not  exist 
im  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith.  If,  then,  mar^ 
lial  law  is  not  to  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
England^  or  by  the  law  of  HoUand,  or 
by  thct  U«  of  Uowrauk  what  ia  there  to 


Under  me  from  affirming,  that  the 
bera  of  ihia  pretended  court  had  no 
right  to  try  Mr,  Smith,  than  any  other 
fitteen  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  that 
their  acts  were  nullities,  and  their  meet- 
ins  aoenapiracy;  that  their  seatenoe  waa 
a  direction  to  commit  a  crime;  that  if  it 
had  been  obeyed,  it  would  not  have  been 
an  executtoo»  but  a  murder;  and  that 
they  and  all  other  partis  engaged  in  ft, 
must  have  answered  for  it  with  tlieir  Jivea  i 
.  I  hope  no  man  will,  in  this  House,  un- 
dervalue that  part  of  the  case  whkh  relates 
to  the  illegality,  of  the  trial.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  hear  any  man  represent  it  as  an 
infenor  question,  whether  we  are  to  be 
governed  by  law  or  by  will.  Every  breach 
of  fauv»  under  pretence  of  attaining  what  is 
called  auhitantial  justice,  isa>ateo  towards 
reducii^  society  under  the  autnority  of 
arbitrary  caprice  and  lawlesa  forced  As 
in  many  other  cases  of  eviUdoing,  U  is 
not  the  immediate  effii^t,  but  the  example 
which  is  the  larger  part  of  the  cooae- 
quencea  of  every  act,  and  which  is  moat 
mischievous.  If  we  listen  to  any  language 
of  this  sort,  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  en* 
courage  governors  of  colonies  to  diacover 
some  specious  pretexts  of  present  conve- 
nience for  relieving  tbemselvet  altogether 
and  »a  often  as  they  wish,  from  the  re* 
strainta  <Mflaw.  In  spite  of  every  legal 
check,  colonial  administratora  are  already 
daring  enough,  from  the  physical  impedi- 
ments which  render  it  nearly  impostfUe 
to  reduce  their  responsibility  to  prac- 
tice. If  we  encourage  them  (o  proclaim 
martial  law  without  necesMty,  we  shall 
take  away  all  limitation  from  their  power 
in  this  department  ^  for  pretiNMes  of  cotk- 
venieaee  can  seldom  be  wanting  in  a  atate 
of  soeiety  which  presenta  any  temptatiMi 
to  thMS  abuse  of  power* 

But  I  am  aware  that  I  havaundertnkea 
to  maiatein  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
at  well  aa  to  show  the  imlawfnlneas 
and  nullity  of  the  proeeedlngis  a^nat 
hha»  I  an  relieved  from  the  necesaitjr  of 
entering  .at  large  into  tho  focta  of  his 
conduct,  by  the  admirable  and  irre* 
sistible  speech  of  my  learned  friend, 
who  has  already  demonstrated  the  virtue 
and  innocence  of  thia  unfortunate  gei^ 
tlemao,  wfio  died  the  martyr  of  his  seal 
for  the  diffusion  of  religioo,  humanity, 
and  civilization,  among  i&  slates  of  De- 
merara. The  hon»  gentleman  charges 
him  with  a  want  of  discretion.  Perhaps 
Jt  inay  be  ao.  Tbet  osefot  ^ualitfk  which 
Swift  somawhere  celtt  ^  aa  nUnrmen-like 
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vhtue,"  is  destnredly  much  In  cttMia 
among  those  who  are  **  wise  in  their  eene- 
ration/'  and  to  whom  the  prosperity  of 
this  world  belongs :  but  it  is  rarely  the 
attribute  of  heroes  and  of  martyn ;  of 
those  who  voluntarily  suffisr  for  fiiith  or 
fVeadom;  who  perish  on  the  acaffold  ia 
attestation  of  their  prindplet;-- it  does 
not  animate  men  to  encounter  that  honour* 
able  death  which  the  coloaistt  of  Deme- 
rara  were  so  eager  to  bestow  on  Mr. 
Smith. 

On  tfso  question  ef  actual  innocence, 
the  hen.  member  has  either  bewildered 
himsd^  or  found  it  necesaary  to  attempt 
to  bewilder  his  audience,  by  nnrolviag  the 
case  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,  from  imiob 
I  shall  be  able  to  exuicate  it  by  a  very 
few  and  abort  temarksd— The  question  is, 
not  whether  Mr,  Smith  was  wantbg  ia  the 
higbatt  ^gilance  and  fbresight,  but  whe- 
ther lie  teas  guilty  of  certain  crimes  hud  to 
his  charge  ?  The  first  charge  is,  that  he  pro- 
moted discontent  and  dissatisAictioii  among 
the  sbires,  **  intending  thereby  to  excite 
revolt.**  The  court-martial  found  him 
guilty  of  the  fact,  but  not  of  the  inten- 
tion ;  thereby,  in  common  sense  and  jus- 
tice»  Bcquittmg  him.  The  second  charge 
is,  that  on  the  17th  of  August  he  consult- 
ed with  Quamiiia  coooemtng  the  intended 
rebellion  {  and  on  the  19th  and  90th,  dur- 
ing its  progri^sSf  ha  aided  and  assisted  it 
by  coniattltin^  and  corresponding  with 
Quamina,  an  insurgent.  Tne  court-mar • 
tial  found  him  guilty  of  the  acts  charged 
on  the  17th  and  SOth,  but  acquitted  him 
of  that  diarged  on  the  19tb.  But  this 
oharge  is  abandoned  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, and,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  will  not 
be  supported  by  any  one  Hfcely  to  take  a 
part  in  this  deoate.  On  die  fourth  charge 
which  in  substance  is,  that  Mr.  Smith  did 
not  endeavour  to  make  Quamlna  prisoner 
on  the  fiOth  of  August,  the  court-martial 
have  found  hiai  guilty;  but  I  will  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  House,  by  throwing 
away  a  single  word  upmi  an  accusation, 
wliich  I  am  persuaded  no  man  here  wM 
io  ill  eoBsolt  his  own  reputation  aa  to  vin- 
dicaie. 

The  thiid  charge,  therefiire,  is  the  only 
mie  wiiich  requires  a  momeQl's  discussion. 
It  iaipMes  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  previoaa- 
ly  knew  of  the  intended  revolt,  and  did 
not  communicate  his  knowledge  to  the 
pi^oper  authorities.  It  depends  entirely 
on  the  same  evideitce  which  was  produced 
m  tuppon  of  the  second.  It  Is  an  offence 
aoaiogoysto  wha(  in  ou&-  law  ia  denomi- 


nated misprision  of  treason,  and  it  bears 
the  same  relation  to  an  intended  revolt  of 
slaves  against  their  owners,  which  mis^ 
prision  io  Englaml  bears  to  higti  treason. 
To  support  this  charge,  there  shoald  bo 
sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  conoealment 
as  would  have  amounted  to  misprision,  it 
a  revolt  of  slaves  against  their  private 
masters  had  been  high  treason.  Now,  It 
had  been  positively  laid  down,  by  all  the 
judges  of  England,  that  **  one  who  ia 
told  only  iti  general  that  there  will  be  n 
rising,  without  persons  or  particulars,  hi 
not  bound  to  disclose."  [Keling,  22.} 
Concealment  of  the  avowal  of  an  intention 
is  not  misprision,  because  such  aa  avowal 
is  not  an  overt  act  of  high  treaion.  MUm 
prision  of  treason  is  a  concealment  of  an 
otert  act  of  treason.  A  consultation 
about  the  memm  of  revoh,  is  undoubtedly 
an  overt  act,  because  k  ia^ne  of  tlie  or- 
dinary and  necessary  means  of  acconw 
plishin^  the  object.  But  it  is  perfectly 
otherwise  with  a  converMtion,  even  thougn 
in  the  course  of  it  Improner  declarations 
of  a  general  nature  should  be  made.  I 
need  not  quote  Hale  or  Foster  in  support 
of  positions  which  I  believe  will  not  be 
controverted.  Contenting  myself  with 
having  laid  them  down,  I  proceed  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  evidence  on  this  charge. 

I  think  myself  entitled  to  lay  atide,  and* 
indeed  in  that  I  only  follow  the  example  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  the  testimony  of  the 
coachman  and  the  groom,  which  i£  under^ 
stood  in  one  sense  is  incredible,  and  in 
the  other  is  insignificant.  It  evidently 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  remark  by 
Mr.  Smith,  after  the  insurrection  bi'ofo 
out,  that  he  had  long  foreseen  danger. 
The  concealment  of  such  a  general  ap« 
prehension,  if  hO  had  concealed  it,  waa 
no  crime;  for  it  would  be  indeed  most 
inconvenient  to  msgtstrates  and  rolera 
and'^most  destructive  of  the  quiel  of  so< 
ciety,  if  men  were  bound  to  communicate 
to  the  public  authorities  twery  alann  thai 
might  seize  the  minds  of  any  of  them. 

But,  he  did  not  conceal  that  general  ap^ 
prshension :  on  the  contrary,  he  did  mudi 
more  than  strict  legal  duty  required. 
Divide  the  fticts  into  two  partes  thdse 
which  preceded  Sunday  the  17th  of 
August,  and  those  which  occurred  theo 
apd  afterwards.  I  ftt  on  tbi*  day^  he* 
cause  it  will  not  be  said,  by  dny  ono 
whose  arguments  I  should  be  at  the 
trouble  m  answering,  that  there  is  any 
efideoce  of  the  existence  of  a  •P®^'^ 
plan  oT  reyoll  previoui  to  the  I7th  ^ 
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August  What  did  not  esUt  could 
^either  be  concealed  nor  disclosed.  But 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith  respecting  the 
general,  apprehensions  which  he  enter- 
tained before  that  day,  is  e?idenoe  of 
great  importance  as  to  what  would  have 
bec^n  his  probable  conduct)  if  any  specific 
plan  had  afterwards  been  communicated 
to  him. .  If  he  made  every  effort  to  dis* 
close  a  general  apprehension  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  should  have  deliberately 
concealed  a  specific  plan.  It  is  in  that 
light  that  I  desire  the  attention  of  the 
Houses  to  it« 

It  is  quite  clear  that  considerable  agita- 
tion h^d  prevailed  among  the  Negroes 
from  the  arrival  of  lord  Bathurst's  des- 
patch iu  the  beginning  of  Juhr.  They 
had  heard,  from  seamen  arrived  from  £ng« 
land,  and  by  serirants  in  the  governor  s 
house,  and  by  the  angry  conversations  of 
their  .madders,  that  some  projects  for  im- 
proving tbeir  condition  had  been  favour- 
ably  received  in  this  country.  They 
oatarally  entertained  sanguine  and  exag- 
gerated hopes  of  the  extent  of  the  re- 
formation. The  delay  in  makine  the  in- 
structions' known,  naturally  led  the  slaves 
to  greater  exaffgeration  of  the  plan,  and 
gradually  filled  their  minds  with  angry 
suspicions  that  it  was  concealed  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  benefits  which  it 
was  to  confer.  Liberty  seemed  to  be 
ofScFed  from  England*  and  pushed  aside 
by  their,  masters  and  rulers  at  Demerara. 
Ibis  jrritaiion  could  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  Smith;  and*  instead  of  con- 
oealijig  it,  he  early  in^>arted  it  to  a  neigh- 
bouring manager  ,  and  attorney.  How 
comes  the  hon.  gentleman  to  have  entirely 
omitted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stewart? 
[Trial,  p.  47t  ^c]  It  appears  from  his 
testimony,  that  Mr.  Smith,  several  weeks 
before  toe  revolt,  communicated  to  him 
(Stewart),  the  manager  of  plantation  Suc- 
cess, that  alarming  rumours  about  the  In- 
structions prevailed  among  the  negroes. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Smith  went  publicly 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Elliot,  another  mi^ion- 
ary,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  to  repeat  the  inform- 
ation, at  a  eubseouent  period;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  Mr.  Stewart,  with  Mr. 
Cort,  the  attorney  of  plantation  Success, 
went,  on  .the  8th  of  August,  to  Mr.  Smith, 
who  confirmed  his  previous  statements; 
aaid  that  Quaminaand  other  negroes^  had 
asked  whether  their  freedom  had  come 
out;  and  mentioned  that  he  had  some 
thoughts  pf  disabusing  them,  by  telling 
tiieiB  from  the  pulpit  that  their  expecta- 


tions of  freedom  were  errooeoiis.     Mr.- 
Cort  dissuaded  him  from  taking  so  nmeh 
upon  himself.    Is  it  not  evident  firom  tbis 
testimony,  that  Mr.  Smith  Jiad  th6 reverse 
of  an  intention  to  conceal  the  daogeroos 
agitation  on  or  before  the  8th  of  August? 
It  is  certain  that  all  evidence  of  bia  privity 
or  participation  before  that  day  iDuat  be 
false.    He  then  told  all  that  he  knew^  and 
offered,  to  do  much  more  than  be    was 
bound  to  do»    His  disclosures  were  of  a 
nature  to  defeat  a  project  of  a  revolt,  or. 
to  prevent  It  from  being  formed;  he  en- 
abled Cort,  or  Stewart,  to  pot  the.  govern- 
ment on  their  guard ;  he  told  no  particu- 
larSf  because  he  knew  none;  but  he  put 
it  into  .the  power  of  others  to  discover 
them  if  they  existed.    He  made  these  dis- 
coveries on  the  8th  of  August:   what 
could  have  changed  his  prei^oua  system 
of  conduct  in  the  remaining  ten  days? 
Nay,  more :  he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
change,  his  conduct,  effisctually:    it   no 
longer  depended  on  him  whether  what  he 
knew  should  be  so  perfectly  known  ro  the 
government  as  to  render  allsubsMoent 
concealment  ineffectual.     He  cduld  not 
even  know  on  the  17  th  whether  hia  con- 
versation with  Stewart  and  Cort  had  not 
been  communicated  to  the  governor,  and 
whether  measures  had  not  been  taken 
which  had   either  ascertained  that  the 
agitation  no  longer  generally  prevailed,  or 
had  led  to  such  precautions  as  could  not 
fail  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  those  who 
should  deliberately  and  criminally  conceal 
the  designs  of  the  jnsurgents.    The  erime 
of  misprision  consists  in.  a  design  to  de- 
ceive»  which,  after  sudi  diaclosore,  it  was 
impossible  to  harbour.    If  this  had  related 
to  the  communication  of  a  formed  p/ao, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  disclosure  to  pri- 
vate persons  was  not  sufficient,  and  that 
he  was  bound  to  make  it  to  the  higher 
authorities*    I  believe  Mr.  Cort  was  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Policy    [Here 
Mr.  Gladstone  intimated,  by  a  shake  of  his 
head,  that  Mr.  Cort  was  notl*    I  yield  to 
the  local  knowledge  of  my  hon.  friend,  if 
I  mav  venture  to  call  him  80»  in  our  pre- 
sent belligerent  relations.    If  Mr.  Cort  be< 
not  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  he 
roust  have  had  access  to  its  members ;  he 
stated  tp  Mr.  Smith  the  reason  of  their 
de\uj  to  pi:omutgate  the  Instructions ;  and 
in  a  communication  which  related  merely 
to  general  agitation,  Mr.  Smith  could  not 
have  chosen  two  persons  more  likely  to  he 
on  the.  alert  about  a  revolt  of  slaves,  thaa 
the  manager  and  (Attorney  of  a  neighbour-^ 
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ing  |$tflnfation.    tBiewart  and  Cort  were 
also  offioerf  of  Militia. 

A  ver^  extraordinary  part  of  thii  case 
a|>pear8in  the  Deoierara  Papers  No.  II., 
to  irhich  1  have  already  adverted.    Hamil- 
ton, the  manager  of  plantation  Retouvenir, 
had,  it  s^emi,  a  negro  miatresst  from  whom 
few  df  hia  secrets  were  hid.    This  lady 
had  the  singularly  inappropriate  name  of 
Susannah.    I  am  now  told  that  she  had 
been  the  wife  of  Jack,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  r6ToIt--I  have  no  wish  to  penetrate 
iato  hia  domesticmisfortunes— ata)teventi» 
Jack  kept  up  a  constant  and  confidently 
intercourse  with  his  former  friend,  even  in 
the  elevated  station  which  she  had  attain- 
ed.    She  told  him  (if  we  may  believe 
both  him  and  her)  of  aN  Hamilton's  con- 
T^rsations.    By  the  account  of  Pbris,  it 
seems  that  Hamilton  had  instructed  them 
to  destroy  the  bridges.    Susannah  said, 
that  he  intreated  them  to  delay  the  revolt 
for  twa  weeks,  till  he  could  remove  his 
thingst     Tiiey  told  Hamilton  not  only  of 
the  mtetition  to  rise,  three  weeks  before, 
but  of  the  particular  time  on   Monday 
morning.     Hamilton  told  her,  that  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  manumit  her  and  her 
children,  as  she  wished,  for  that^all  would 
soon  be  free ;  and  that  the  governor  kept 
back  the  Instructions  because  he  was  him* 
self  a  slave  owner.    Paris  and  Jack  agree 
in  layine  to  Hamilton's  charge  the  deep- 
est participation  in  their  criminal  designs. 
If  this  evidence  was  believed,  why  was 
not  Hamilton  brought  to  trial,  rather  than 
Smith  ?    If  it  was  disbelieved,  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  it  must  have  been,  why 
was  it  concealed  from  Smith  that  such 
wicked    falsehoods   had  been    contrived 
aaainst    another    man— «    circumstance 
iniich  so  deeply  aflects  the  credit  of  all 
the  negro  accomplices,  who  swore,  to  save 
their  own  lives.    If,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  some  communications  were  made 
through  Susannah,  how  hard  was  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Smith,  who  suffers  for  not  pro- 
mulgating some  general  notions  of  danger, 
which,   ^om   this  instance,    must    have 
entered  through  many  channels  -into  the 
minds  of  the  greater  number  of  Whites.— 
But,  up  to  the  i7th  of  August,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  content  himself 
^th  bare  disclosure,   but  proffered  his 
■crvices  to  allay  discontent,  and  shewed 
wore  solicitude   than  any  other   person 
*nown  to  ui,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
community. 

TJie  question  now  presents  itself  which 
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case— whether  any  commuaieation   wsia 
made  to  Mr.  Smith  on  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day the  17th,  of  which  the  conceahnens 
from  his  superiors  was  equivalent  to  what 
we  call  misprision  of  treason.     No  maa 
can  conscientiously  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion, who  does  not  consider  the  affirmative 
as  proved.    I  do  net  say  that  this  would 
be  of  itself  sufEoicnt  to  negative  the  mo- 
tion :  I  only  say  that  it  is  indispensably 
necessary.     There  would  still  remam  be- 
hind the  ille^lify  of  the  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  the  injustice  of  the  punishment. 
And  on  this  latter  most  ia»portant  part  of 
the  case,  I  must  here   remark,  thai  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  tell  us,  that  tlttf 
Roman  and  Dutch  law  ranked  mit^priaioil 
as   a  species   of  treason,  and   made  it 
punishaole  by  death ;  it  must  be  shewn 
not  only  that  the  court  were  by  this  law 
entitled  to  condemn  Mr.  Smith  to  deaths 
but  that  they  were  also  bound  td  pro^ 
nounce  such  a  sentence.     For  if  they  had 
any  discretion*  it  will  not  be  said  that  an 
English  court-martial  ought  not  to  regu^ 
late  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  more  hu*> 
mane  and  reasonable  principles  of  their 
own  law,  which  does  not  treat  misprision 
as  a  capital  offence.    I  am  sorry  to  seO 
that  the  hon.  agent  for  Demerara  hat 
quitted  his  usual  place,  and  has  taken  a 
ver^  important  position  [Mr.  Holmes  wai 
whispering  to  Mr.  Canning].    I  feel  no 
ill*will  to  the  hon.  member,  but  I  dread 
the  sight  of  him  when  pouring  poison  into 
the  ears  of  the  powerful.    He  is  but  too 
formidable  in  bis  ordinary  station,  at  th^ 
head  of  those  troops  whom  his  magicid 
wand  brings  into  battle  in  such  numbers 
as  no  eloquence  can  match,  and  no  in6u^ 
ence  but  his  own  can  command.<^But,  to 
return.     Let  us   now  consider  the  evi« 
dence  of  what  psssed  on  the  17th  of  Au« 
gust.    And  here,  once  more,  let  me  con^ 
jure  the  House  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  witnesses  who  gave  that  evidence; 
They  were  accomplices  in  the  revolt,  wh6 
had  no  chance  of  life  but  what  acceptable 
testimony  might  afford.     They  knew  ih0 
fierce,  furious  hatred,  which  the  ruling 
party  had  vowed  against  Mr.  Smith*   Ther 
were  surrounded  by  the  skeletons  of  theiir 
brethren.    They  could  perhaps  hear  the 
lash  resounding  on  the  bloody  backs  of 
others,  who   were    condemned  to  sufief 
a  thousand  lashes,  and  to  work  for  life  in 
irons,  under  the  burning  sun  of  Guisnsr. 
They  lived  in  a  colony  where  such  unex^ 
ampled    barbarities  were  inflicted  as  *  A 
mitigated  punishment,  and  held  out  si 
3Y 
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abts  of  mercy.  Such  were  the  dreadful 
terrors  which  acted  on  their  minds,  and 
under  the  mental  torture  of  which,  every 
syllable  of  their  testimony  was  uttered — 
There  was  still  another  deduction  to  be 
made  from  their  evidence.  They  spoke 
to  no  palpable  facts :  they  gave  evidence 
^nly  of  coaversatioD.^  **  Words,'*  says 
Mr.  Justice  Foster,  *<are  transient  and 
fleeting  as  the  wind ;  frequently  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  transport ;  easily  misunder- 
stood, and  often  misreported."  If  he 
spoke  thus  of  words  used  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses  intelligent,  enlightened,  and 
accustomed  to  appreciate  the  force  and 
distinctions  of  terms,  what  would  he  have 
said  of  the  evidence  of  negro  slaves,  ac* 
eomplices  in  the  crime,  trembling  for  their 
lives,  reporting  conversations,  of  which 
the  whole  effect'  might  depend  on  the 
shades  and  gradations  of  words  in  a  lan- 
guage very  grossly  known  to  them — of 
English  words,  uttered  in  a  iew  hurried 
moments,  and  in  the  presence  of  no  other 
witnesses  from  whom  they  could  dread 
an  exposure  of  their  falsehood  ?  It  may 
be  safiely  affirmed,  that  it  ia  difficult  for 
imagination  to  conceive  admissible  evi- 
dence of  lower  credit,  and  more  near  the 
verge  of  utter  rejection. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  sum  of  the 
evidence?     It  is,  that  the  negroes  who 
followed  Mr.  Smith  from  church  on  Sun- 
day the  17th,  spoke  to  him  of  some  de- 
sign which  they  entertained  for  the  next 
day.    It  is  not  pretended  that  time  or 
place,  or  persons,  were  mentioned.    The 
contrary  is  sworn»    Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
accustomed  for  six  weeks  to  their  mur- 
murs, and  had  before  been  successful  in 
dissuading  them  from  violence,  contents 
himself  with  repeating  the  same  dissua- 
sives ;  believes  tie  has  again  succeeded  in 
persuading  them  to  remain  quiet ;  and  ab- 
istains  for  twenty-four  hours  from  any  new 
communication     of    designs    altogether 
vague  and  undigested,  which  he  hoped 
would  evaporate,  as  others  of  the  same 
kind  had  done,  without  any  serious  effect. 
The  very  utmost  that  he  seems  to  have 
apprehended  was,  a  plan  for  obliging,  or 
'<  driving''  as  they  called  it,  their  managers 
to  join  in  an  application  to  the  governor  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  law ;  a  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding which  had  more  than  once  occurred, 
both  under  the  Dutch  and  English  govern- 
ments. It  appearsfrom  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  that  they  had  moro  than  once 
gone  to  Mr.  Smith  before  on  the  same 
liibject,  and  that  his  answer  was  always 


the  same ;  and  that  some  of  the  mott  ex- 
asperated   negroes   were  so   dissatisfied 
with;his  exhortations  to  submission,  i\\9X 
they  cried  out  **  Mr.  Smith  was  making 
ihem  fools.;  that  he  would  not  deny  his 
own  colour  for  the  sake  of  black  people.*' 
Quamina  appears  to  have  shewn  at  all 
times  a  more  than  ordinary  deference  to- 
wards his  pastor.    He  renewed  these  con- 
versations on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the 
I7th,  and  told  Mr.  Smith,  who  again  ex- 
horted them  to  patience,  tliat  two  of  the 
more  violent  negroes,  Jack  and  Joseph, 
spoke  of  taking  their  liberty  by  force.     I 
desire  it  to  be  particularly  observed,  that 
this  intention,  or  even  violent  language, 
appears  to  have  been  attributed  only  to 
tivo,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  natu- 
rally to  exclude  the  rest.    Mr.  Smith 
again  repeated  the  advice  whfch  had  hi- 
therto proved  efficacious  t  '*  He  told  them 
to  wait,  and  not  to  be  bo  foolish.     How 
do  you  mean  that  they  should  take  it  by 
force  ?      You  cannot  do  any  thing  with 
the  white  people,  because  the  soldiers 
will  be  more  strong  than  you;  therefore 
you  had  better  wait.    You  had  better  go 
and  tell  the  people,  ann  christians  particu- 
larly, that  they  had  better  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it»"     When  Mr.  Smith  spoke 
of  the  resistance  of  the  soldiers,  Quamina, 
with  an   evident  view  to  persuade  Mr« 
Smith  that  nothing  was  intended  which 
would  induce  the  military  to  proceed  to 
the  last  extremities,  observed,  that  they 
would  ** drive"  the  managers  to  town; 
which,  by  means  of  the  expedient  of  a  ge* 
neral  *'  strike,'*  or  refusal  to  work,  appears 
to  have  beei\  the  project  spoken  of  by  most 
of  the  slaves.     To  this  observation,  Mr. 
Smith  justly  answered,  that  even  if  they 
did  *'  drive"  the  managers  to  town,  they 
"  would  not  be  able  to  go  against  the  sol- 
diers,'' who  would  very   properly  resiat 
such  tumultuary  and  dangerous  move- 
ments.   Be  it  again  observed,  that  Bris- 
tol, the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
clearly  distinguishes  this  plan  from  that 
of  Jack  and  Joseph,  *'  wno  intended  to 
fight  with  the  white  people."     I  do  not 
undertake  to  determine  w4iether  the  mpfe 
desperate  measure  was  at  that  time  con- 
fined to  these  two  men :  it  is  sufficient  for 
me  that  such  was  the  representatioti  made 
to  Mr.  Smith.    Whoever  fairly  coBparea 
the  evidence  of  Bristol  with  tliat  of  Seatoo, 
will,  I  think,  find  the  general  result  to  be 
such  as  I  have  now  stated.  It  i%  true  that 
there  are  contradtctiona  between  tben, 
whici),  in  the  oase  of  witnesses  of  another 
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*  ciwtt  night  be  considered  as  altogether 
subversive  of  their  credit.    But  I  make 

•allowance  for  their  fears,  for  their  confu* 
*eion,  for  their  habitual  inaccuracy*  for 

•  their  ignorance  of  the  language ;  for  their 
own  iocorrectnessy  if  they  gave  evidence 
In  English  ;  for  that  of  the  interpreters, 
if  they  employed   any  other  language. 
In  return,  1  expect  that  no  fair  oppo- 
nent   will  rely,  on  minute    circumstan- 
'Ces :  that  he  will  al«o  allow  the  benefit 
of  «M  chances  of  inaccuracy  to  the  ac- 
cused ;  and  that  he  will  not  rely  on  the 
manner,  where  a  single  word,  mistaken  or 
nisreroembered,  might  make  the  whole 
.difference  between  the  most  earnest  and 
the  faintest  diuuasive. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  topics  Mr. 
Smith  could  have  used.  He  appeals  to 
their  prudence :  the  soldiers,  says  he,  will 
overcome  your  vain  revolt.  He  appeals 
to  their  sense  of  religion :  as  christians 
you  ought  not  to  use  violence.  What  isr. 
^ument  remained,  if  both  these  failed  \ 
What  part  of  human  nature  could  he  have 
addressed,  where  neither  danger  could  de- 
ter nor  duty  restrain  ?  He  spoke  to  their 
Gdnscieoce  and  to  their  fears ;  surely  ad- 
monition could  go  no  further. 

There  is  not  the  least  appearance  that 
these  topics  were  not  urged  with  perfect 
^ood  faith,  as  they  must  have  been  in 
those  former  instances  where  he  demon- 
strated his  sincerity  by  the  communica- 
tions which  he  made  to  Stewart  and  Cort. 
His  temper  of  mind  on  this  subject  con* 
tinned,  then,  to  be  the  same  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th,  that  it  had  been  before ; 
and,  if  so,  how  absolutely  incredible  it  is 
that  he  should,  on  that  night,  and  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  advisedly,  coolly,  and 
malignantly,  form  the  design  of  hiding  a 
treasonable  plot  confidentially  imparted 
to  him  by  the  conspirstors,  in  order  to  lull 
the  vigilance  ofthe  government,  and  com- 
mit  himself  and  his.  country  men  to  the 
merpjT  of  exasperated  and  triumphant 
alaves. 

1  have  already  stated  the  reasons  which 
might  induce  him  to  believe  that  he  had 
once  more  succeeded  in  dissuading  the 
*>^groes  from  violence*  Was  he  inexcusa* 
hie  in  overrating  his  own  ascendant ;  in 
over<.estiaiatin^  the  docility  of  his  con- 
^^^  ;  in  relymg  more  on  the  efficacy  of 
his  religious  instructions  than  men  of  more 
experience  and  colder  temper  would  deem 
'J^nsble  ?  I  entreat  the  House  to  con- 
||ider  whether  this  self-deception  be  impro* 
W>le;  for  if  be  believed  that  he  had  been 


successful,  and  that  the  plan  of  tumult  or 
revolt  was  abandoned,  would  it  not  have 
been  the  basest  and  most  atrocious  trea- 
chery to  have  given  such  information  as 
might  have  exposed  the  defenceless  slaves 
to  punishments  of  unpairalleled  cruelty,  for 
offences  which  they  had  meditated,  but 
from  which  he  believed  that  he  had  re« 
claimed  them?     Let  me  for  a  moment 
again  remind  the  House  of  the  facts  which 
give  such  weight  to  this  consideration. 
<  He  lived  in  a  colony  where,  for  an  insur- 
:rection  in  which  no  white  man  was  wan- 
tonly or  deliberately  put  to  death,  and  no 
property  was  intentionally  destroyed,  or 
even  damaged,  I  know  not  hdw  many  ne- 
groes perished  on  the  gibbet ;  and  others, 
under  the  insolent,  atrociotis,  detestable 
pretext  of  mercy,   suffered  a  thousand 
lashes,  and  were  doomed  to  hard  labour 
in  irons  for  life,  under  the  burning  sun, 
and  among  the  pestilential  marshes,  of 
Guiana  ?    These  dreadful  cruelties,  mis- 
called  punishments,  did  indeed  occur  after 
the  17th  of  August.  But  he,  whose  heart 
had  fluttered  from  the  incessant  cracking 
of  the  whip,  must  have  strongly  felt  the 
horrors  to  which  he  was  exposing  his  un- 
happy flock  by  a  hasty  or  needless  disclo- 
sure of  projects  excited  by  the  impolitic 
delays  of  their  rulers.    Every  good  man 
must  have  wished  to  find  the  information 
unnecessary.    Would  not  Mr.  Smith  have 
been  the  liiost  unworthy  of  pastors,  if  he 
had  not  desired  that  such  a  cup  might 
pass  from  h(m  ?    And  if  he  felt  these  be- 
nevolent desires ;  if  he  recoiled  with  hor- 
ror from  putting  these  poor  men  into  the 
hands  of  what  in  Demerara  is  called  jus- 
tice; there  was  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances which  might  not  have  seemed  to 
him  to  accord  with  his  .wishes.    Even 
without  the  influence  of  warm  feeling,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  un« 
reasonable  for  any  man  to  believe  tliat  the 
negroes  had  fully  agreed  to  wait.    Nay,  I 
am  convinced  that   with  Quamina  Mr. 
Smith  was  successful.  Quamina,  I  believe, 
used  his  influence  to'  prevent  the  revolt ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  he  was  apprehend- 
ed on  Monday,  oii  unjust  suspicions,  and 
was  rescued,  that  he  took  refuge  among 
the  revolters,  and  wss  at  last  shot  by  the 
soldiers,  when  he  was  a  run-away  in  the 
forest — a  fact  which  was  accepted  by  the 
court-martialas  the  sufficient,  tnough  sole, 
evidence  of  his  being  a  ringleader  in  the 
rebellion  ! ! 

The 
necessary 


whole  period  during  which  it  is 
n  to  account  for  Mr.  Smith's  not 
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oommiinicettng  to  the  go?ernment  an  «• 
mature   project,  of  which  he  koew  no 

Jiarticularsy  and  which  he  might  well  be- 
ieve  to  be  abandoned*  is  a  few  hoars  in 
t lie  morning  of  Monday;  for  it  is  proved, 
by  the  evidence  of  Hamiltoa,  that  he  was 
informed  of  the  intended  revolt  by  a  cap* 
tain  Simson,  at  one  o'clock  of  that  day,  in 
George  Town,  the  seat  of  government,  at 
some  miles  distance  from  the  scene  of 
.  action.  It  was  then  so  notorious,  that 
Hamilton  never  dreamt  of  troubling  the 
governor  with  such  needless  intelligence; 
yet  this  was  only  four  ot  five  hours  later 
than  the  time  when  Mr.  Smith  was  held 
to.be  bound,  under  pain  of  death,  to  make 
.such  a  communication  1  The  governor 
himself,  in  his  despatches,  said,  that  he  had 
received  the  information,  but  did  not  be- 
lieve it  fDeroerara  Papers  No.  II.  p.  1]. 
This  disbelief,  however,  could  not  have 
been  of  long  duration;  for  active  measures 
we!re  taken,  and  Mr.  Stewart  apprehended 
Quamiiia,  and  his  son  Jack,  a  little  after 
three  o'clock  on  Monday  ;  which,  conai- 
derlng  the  distance,  necessarily  implies 
that  some  general  order  of  that  nature  had 
been  issued  by  the  government  at  George 
Town  not  long  after  noon  on  that  day 
[Demerara  Papers  Na  II.  p.  70] .  As  all 
these  proceedings  oceurred  before  Mr. 
Smith  received  the  note  from  Jack  of 
Dochfour,  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
revolt,  I  lay  that  fact  out  of  the  case,  as 
wholly  immaterial.  The  interview  of  Mr. 
Smith  with  Quamina,  on  the  I9th  of  Au- 
gust, is  negatived  by  the  finding  of  the 
court-martial.  That  on  the  flOth  will  be 
relied  on  by  no  man  in  this  House,  be- 
cause there  is  not  the  slightest  proof,  nor 
indeed  probability,  that  the  conversation 
at  that  interview  was  not  perfectly  inno- 
cent. Nothing,  then,  called  for  explana- 
tion ^  but  the  conversation  of  Sunday 
evening,  and  the  silcoce  of  Monday  morn- 
ing, which  I  think  I  have  satisfactorily 
explained,  as  fully  as  my  present  strength 
will  allow,  and  much  more  so  than  the 
speech  of  my  learned  friend  left  it  neces- 
sary to  do. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  which 
occurred  on  Sunday,  and  which  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  sitence.  It  is  the  cruel  per-» 
version  of  the  beautiful  text  from  thegos- 
pel  on  which  Mr.  Smith  preached  his  last 
sermon.  That  circumstance  alone  evin^ 
ees  the  incurable  prejudioe  against  this 
unfortunate  man,  which  so  far  blinded  his 

Eosecutdrs,  that  they  actually  rapresent 
B  as  ehoosing  that  fuostafieciii^  lameiw 
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tation  over  the  M  of  Jerastledit  m  eiAer 
to  excite  the  slaves  tc  acooasplnk  the 
destruction  of  Demerara.    The  lanaesstm. 
tion  of  one  who  loved  a  country,  waa  by 
them  thought  to  be  selected  to  admniato 
those  who  were  to  destroy  a  country ;  as 
if  tragical  representations  of  the  borrwn 
of  an  assault  were  likely  to  be  eahUiited  in 
the  camp  of  the  assailants  the  niglit  before 
they  were  to  atorm  a  city.  It  is  weoderful 
that  these  prosecutors  should  aothaveperw 
ceived  that  such  a  choioe  of  a  text  would 
have  been  very  natural   for  Mr.  Smsth 
only  on  the  supposition  tlrat  be  bad  been 
full  of  love  ana  compassion  and  alarm  f«r 
the  European  inhabitants  of  Demcrara. 
The  simple  truth  was,  that  the  estate  was 
about  to  be  sold,  and  the  negroes  to  be 
scattered  over  the  colony   by  aucttoo ; 
and  that,  by  one  of  those  somewhat  forced 
analogies,  which  may  appear  to  me  on- 
reasonable,  but  which  men  of  the  Bsost 
sublime  genius  as  well  as  fervent  piety 
have  often  applied  to  the  interpretation  ii 
scripture,  he  likened  their  sad  dispersioo, 
in  connexion  with  their  past  neglect  of  the 
means  of  improvement  and  the  dunce  of 
iheir  now  losing  all  religious  eonsoiUikm 
and  instruction,  to  the  punishment  iniict 
od  on  the  Jews  by  the  conquest  and  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem. 

In  what  I  have  now  addressed  to  the 
House  I  have  studiously  abstained  Iron 
all  discussion  of  those  awful  ^iieatioas 
which  relate  to  the  general  stnacturs  af 
colonial  society.  I  am  as  adverse  as  aay 
one  to  the  sudden  eananol  patioa  of  slaves ; 
much  out  of  regard  to  the  masters,  bat 
still  more,  aa  affecting  a  far  laif  er  poniofi 
of  mankind,  out  of  regard  to  the  uabappjr 
slaves  themselves*  Emancipation  hff  vi«»* 
lence  and  revolt  I  consider  as  the  greatest 
calamity  that  can  visit  a  commamiy.  eit'* 
cept  perpetual  slavery.  I  should  not  have 
so  deep  an  abhorrence  of  that  wretched 
state,  if  I  did  not  regard  it  aa  unfitthig 
slaves  for  the  safe  exercise  of  the  eoia* 
mon  rights  of  mankind.  l'  shouM  be 
grossly  inconsistent  with  myself,  if,  be* 
lieving  this  corrupting  and  degradh^ 
power  of  slavery  over  the  mind  to  be  the 
worst  of  all  its  eviUi,  I  weiw  not  very 
fearful  of  changes  which  would  aet  fiae 
those  beings,  wham  a  cruel  yoha  had 
transformed  into  wild  beasts,  only  that 
they  might  tear  and  devour  each  other* 
I  acknowledge  that  the  pacific  emanctpa*' 
tion  of  great  multitudes  thus  wretchedly 
circumstanced,  is  a  problem  so  ardueua  a# 
to  perplesi  and  almost  silenae,  the  seasofr 
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df  oMo;  Tim^  it  iiiidoidMaily  iieeetitry ; 
and  I  shall  never  object  to  time,  if  it  lie 
asked  in  good  faith.  If  I  be  comriaced  of 
the  siooeritjr  of  the  refonner,  I  will  not 
^ject  to  the  reformstten  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  which  it  requires*  But 
I  have  a  r^bt  to  be  jealous  of  every  at- 
'teBSpt»  which,  tinder  pretence  of  asking 
tiflse  for  reformation,  may  only  akn  at 
•evading  urgent  demands,  sad  iadefinitely 
procrastinating  the  deliverance  of  men 
from  bondage. 

And  here  I  should  naturally  dose :  but 
I  muat  be  permitted  to  relate  the  aubse- 
4|oen«  ireatment  of  Mr.  Smith,  because  it 
reflecSa  back  the  strongest  light  on  the  in- 
tetttionaand  dispositioos  of  those  who  pro- 
aecoted  hiaa,  and  of  those  who  ratified 
the  sentence  of  death.    They  who  can 
cruelly  treat  the  condemnedi  are  not  in 
general  serupolotts  about  convicting  the 
nmoeent*    I  have  seen  the  widow  of  this 
unhappy  sufferer— a  pious  and  ammble 
woman*  worthy  to  be  the  helpmate  of  her 
martyred  fausband,    distingnished   by  a 
calm  and  dear  understanding,  and,  as  far 
aa  I  could  discover,  of  great  accuracy ; 
anxioua  rather  to  understate  facts,  and  to 
counteract  every  lurking  disposition  to 
eaag[aerBte»  of  which  her  judgment  and 
homimy  might  lead  her  to  suspect  her- 
self*   She  told  me  her  story  with  temper 
and  eimplidty;  and,  though  I  ventured 
more  near  to  cross-examination  in  my  in- 
quiries than  delicacy  would,  perhaps,  in 
any  less  important  case,  have  warranted, 
I  saw  not  the  least  reason  to  distrust  the 
exactness,   more  than  the  honesty,    of 
her   narrative.     Within  a  few  days  of 
his  apprehension,  Mr.  Smith  and  bis  wife 
were  dosely  confined  in  two  stnali  rooms 
at  the  top  of  a  building,  with  only  the 
outward  roof  between  them  and  the  sun, 
whsB  the  thetmomcter  in  the  shades  at 
their  residenoe  in  the  country,  stood  at 
an  avenge  of  8S  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
There  they  were  confined  from  August  to 
Ootober,  with  two  sentries  at  the  door, 
which  was  kept  open  day  and  night.  These 
teatries,  who  were  relieved  every  two 
keurs,  had  orders  at  every  relief  to  call 
en  the  pHaoner,  to  ascertain  by  his  answer 
^  ha  had  not  escaped.    The  generality, 
ef  coarse,  axecutea  tlieir  orders ;  a  few, 
■mehomsne,  said  Mrs.  Smith,  contented 
[|^|"nsslvei  durmg  the  night  with  quietly 
{^jwoj  into   the  bed.     Thus  was  he, 

tf"9  «nder  a  mortal  disease,  and  his 
JWj  wiA  aU  iheddicacy  ef  her  sea,  eon- 
■^^  fiar  two  asomha,  witkeut  seeing  a 


human  fiiee  except  those  of  the  sentriM, 
and  of  the  absolutely  necessary  attendants 
-.--no  physidan,  no  friends  to  console,  no 
legal  adviser  to  guide  the  prisoner  to  the 
means  of  proving  his  innocence— no  mini, 
gation^—no  solace !  The  first  humad  fiioe 
which  she  saw,  was  that  of  the  men  who 
came  to  bear  tidings  of  accusation,  and 
trial,  and  death,  to  her  husbsnd.  I  atfked 
her,  whether  it  was  possible  that  the  go- 
vernor knew  that  they  were  hi  this  state 
of  desdation  ?  She  answered,  that  she 
did  not  know,  for  nobody  csme  to  inquire 
after  them  1  He  was  afterwards  removed 
to  apartmenta  on  the  groimd-floor^  the 
damp  of  which  seems  to  have  hastened  his 
fate.  Mrs.  Smith  was  set  at  targe,  but 
obliged  to  ask  a  ilaily  permission  to  see 
her  husband  for  a  limited  time,  and,  if  I 
remember  right,  before  witnesses !  After 
the  packet  had  sailed,  and  when  there 
was  no  longer  cause  to  dread  their  com- 
munications with  England,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  have  unrestricted  aecess  to  him, 
as  loag  as  bis  intercoune  with  earthly 
things  endured.  At  length  he  was  mef- 
cifully  rdeased  from  his  woes.  The  fooeral 
was  ordered  to  take  place  at  two  o'clock 
in  liie  morning,  tint  no  sorrowing  negroes 
miffht  follow  the  good  man's  corpse.  The 
widow  desired  to  aecompany  the  remains 
of  her  husband  to  the  grave.  Even  tlfls 
sad  luxury  was  prohibited :  the  off  cer  de- 
clared that  his  instructions  were  peremp* 
tory.  Mrs.  Smith  bowed,  with  the  silent 
submission  of  a  broken  heart.  Mrs.  Elliot, 
her  firiend  and  companion,  not  so  borne 
down  by  sorrow,  remonstrated.  «*  Is  it 
possible,'*  she  said,  «<  that  general  Murray 
can  have  forbidden  a  poor  widow  Tnm 
following  the  coffin  of  her  hosbrind  i**  Tte 
officer  agdn  answered,  thst  his  ordei% 
were  peremptory.  ••  At  sll  events,**  said 
Mrs.  Elliot,  **  he  cannot  hinder  us  from 
meeting  the  coffin  at  the  grave."  Tw^ 
n^roes  bore  the  coffin,  with  a  singfe 
lantern  going  before;  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  two  women  met  it  in 
ailent  anguish  at  the  grave,  and  poufe^ 
over  the  remsins  of  the  persecuted  man 
that  tribute  which  nature  pays  to  thb 
memory  of  those  whom  we  love.  T#6 
negro  workmen,  a  carpenter  and  a  brick- 
layer, wbo  had  been  members  of  his  con- 
gregation, were  desirous  of  being  pei^ 
mitted  to  protect  and  distinguish  the  spot 
where  their  benefsctor  reposed ; 
^  That,  sv'n  bis  hones  from  insult  toptoteet,- 
Some  frail  memetial,  still  eiectsd  mgh,  '• 
WitkanooQth  riaM9  and  ihapdass  snipadh 
deckt, 
'     Might  claim  ths  passiog  tribute  of  a  »gh.^ 
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Hiey  began  to  rail  in  and  to  brick  over 
the  grave ;  but  as  toon  as  this  inteUigence 
reached  thefirM  Fiscal,  his  honour  was 
pleased  to  forbid  the  work  -^  he  ordered 
the  bricks  to  be  taken  up,  the  railing  to 
be  torn  down,  and  the  whole  frail  roe* 
inorial  of  gratitude  and  piet  j  to  be  de- 
stroyed ! 

<<  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the 
dead."  It  is  not  so  in  Guiana :  as  they 
began  so  they  concluded ;  and,  at  least,  it 
must  be  owned  that  they  were  consistent^ 
in  their  treatment  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead.  Tliey  did  not  stop  here:  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  they 
passed*  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.-  President 
Wray,  for  his  services  during  the  insur- 
rection ;  which,  I  fear,  consisted  entirely 
in  his  judicial  acts  as  a  member  of  the 
court-martial.  It  is  the  single  instance, 
1  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
.where  a  popular  meeting  thanked  a  judge 
.  for  his  share  in  a  trial  which  closed  with 
sentence  of  death !  -I  must  add,  with  sin- 
cere regret  that  Mr;  Wray,  in  an  unad- 
vised moment,  accepted  these  tainted 
thanks.  And  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
them !  Shortly  after,  they  did  their  utmost 
to  make  him  repent  and  be  ashamed  of 
his  rashness.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
Demerara  newspaper,  containing  an 
account  of  a  meeting,  which  must  have 
been  held  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
.governor,  and  among  whom  I  see  nine 
names  which,  from  the  prefix  of  "Honour- 
able,*' belong,  I  presume,  to  persons  who 
were  members  either  of  the  Court  of 
Justice,  or  of  the  Court  6f  Policy.  It 
.was  an  assembly  which  must  be  taken  to 
represent  the  colony.  .Their  first  proceeding 
was  a  declaration  of  Independence.  They 
resolved,  that  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  change  their 
Jaws  without  the  consent  of  their  Court  of 
Policy.  They  founded  this  pretension, 
which  would  be  soextravagantand  insolent 
if  it  were  not  so  ridiculous,  on  the  first 
article  of  the  capitulation  now  lying 
before  me,*  bearing  date  on  the  19th  of 
September  1803,  by  which'  it  was  stipula- 
ted that  no  new  establishments  ihould  be 
introduced  without  the  consent  of  the 
.Court  of  Policy — as  If  a  military  com- 
mander had  any  power  to  perpetuate  the 
civil  constitution  of  a  conquered  country, 
and  as  if  the  subseauent  treaty  had  hot 
ceded  Demerara  in  roll  sovereignty  to  his 
majesty.  I  should  have  disdained  to 
notice  such  a  declaration  if  it  were  not 
-Ibr  what  followed.    This  meeting  took 


place  eighteen  days  after  the  deatlr  of^Mr. 
Smith.  It  might  be  hoped,  that,  if  ibesr 
hearts  were  not  touched  by  hia  fate,  ai 
least  their  hatred  might  have  been  buried 
in  hia  grave ;  but  they  soon  shewed  bow 
little  chance  of  justice  he  had  when  living 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  by 
their  rancorous  persecution  of  faitf  memory 
after  death.  Eighteen  days  Bihet  he  haa 
expired  in  a  dungeon,  they  passed  a 
resolution  of  strong  condemnation  against 
two  names  not  often  joined^the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  lord  Bathurst*- 
the  society,  because  they  petitioned  for 
mercy  (for  that  Is  a  crime  in  thetr  eyea)  ; 
lord  Bathurst,  because  he  had  advised  bis 
majesty  to  dispense  it  to  Mr.  Smith* 
With  an  ignorance  suitable  to  their  other 
qualities,  they  consider  the  exercise  of 
mercy  as  a  violation  of  justice.  ^They  are 
not  content  with  persecuting  their  victioi 
to  death :  they  arraign  nature,  which 
released  him ;  and  justice,  in  the^form  of 
mercy,  which  would  have  delivered. hira 
out  of  their  hands.  Not  satisfied  wftb  his 
life,  they  are  incensed  at  not  being  al- 
lowed to  brand  his  memory;  to  put  an 
ignominious  end  to  his  miseries;  and  to 
hang  up  his  skeleton  on  a  gibbet,  wbich, 
as  often  as  it  waved  in  the  winds,  should 
warn  every  future  missionaiy  to  fly  from 
such  a  shore,  and  not  to  dare  to  enter 
that  colony,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of 
peace,  of  justice,  and  of  mercy.' 

Mr.  Scarlett  rose,  and  begffed  that  a 
short  time  might  be  allowed  him  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  to 
state  the  reasons  for  the  vote  wbich  he 
should  give  on  the  present  motion.  He 
expressed  his  warmest  admiration  at  the 
talent  and  eloquence  which  had  been  dia» 
played  by  the  learned, and  honourable 
member  who  had  brought  forward  the 
motion;  but  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  he  ought  to  concur  in  a  Tote  of 
condemnation  proposed  against  individuals 
who  had  no  advocate  in  thst  -  House,  and 
proposed  in  language  which  -  described 
them  as  little  better  than  murderers :  for 
it  was  admitted,  by  both  of  his  learned 
friends,  that  if  the  persons  whose  conduct 
was  now  under  consideration  had  had  the 
courage  to  carry  into  execution-  tbe  aen* 
tence  passed  against  Mr.  Smith,  the  pre* 
sent  proposition  would  have  the  efiect  of 
stigmatising  them  as  persons  who  had 
committed  murder.  When  called  on  to 
take  part  in  such  a  vote,  directed  against 
individuals  not  before  the  House,  he  could 
not  but  wish,  that,  inatead  of  paaiiouaie 
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declamaUon*  and  vehement  inTective,  they 
had  been  favot^red  with  a  little  more  ar* 
goment,  and  with  lets  of  those  appeals 
wdiich  were  only  fit  to  inflame  the  paisions 
of  the- hearers.  ;  He  considered  the  ques- 
tion-before the  House  of  a  nature  that 
called  for  the  utmost  candour,  gravity, 
and  deliberation ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
House  should  be  on  its  guard  against  the 
impressions  of  a  speech  which  he  was 
compelled  to  consider,  not  as  iudicial  or 
deliberative,  but  as  an  extraordinary  spe- 
cimen of  the  highest  sort  of  forensic 
eloquence. 

Before  he  entered  upon  the  discussioo* 
he  thought  it  propec  to  do  justice  to  a 
gentleman,  whose  name  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  last  speaker  in  terms  which 
proved  how  little  his  learned  friend  was 
acquain  ted  with  him.  He  had  long  knowq 
Mr.  Wray,  the  chief  justice  of  tlie  colony. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  high  education^ 
liberal  principles,  and  honourable  feelings. 
When  he  stated  that  he  had  received 
his  education  at .  Cambridge^  and  waf  a 
distinguished  member  of  Trinity  coUegCi 
there  were  many  gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  would  feel  with  him  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  learning,  or  illi- 
beral la  bis  conduct.  He  was  certain  that 
if  his  learned  friend  had  known  Mr.  Wray 
as  well  as  he  did,  he  would  have  consi* 
dered  it  fortunate  for  Mr.  Smith  that  such 
a  person,  at  least,  was  a  member  of  the 
tribunal  which  tried  him ;  and  would  have 
acknowledged  that  no  man  could  have 
been  found  for  that«station  of  more  correct 
judgment,  more  impartial  feelingi  or  more 
undeviating  rectitude. 

There  were,  he  miist  own,  some  parts 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  court-martial  of 
which  he  could  not  approve.  He  did  nojL 
think  it  was  correct  that  the  court-martial 
should  have  been  empowered,  or  called 
upon,  to  try  an  ofience  which  was  com- 
mitted before  the  institution  pf  martial 
law.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  could  not  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  ordinarv  tribunak  for 
misprision  of  treason.  Neither  was. he 
satisfied  of  the  propriety  pf  using  against 
the  defendant  those  private  inemorandums, 
which  appeared  not  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  inspection  of  any  eye  but  his  own. 
At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
in  justice  to  the  court-martial>  that  this 
evidence  was  laid  before  them  by  the 
jttdge-advocate,  and  was  not  objected 
to  at  the  time  by  the  prisoner :  nor  did  it 
^pear,  till  he  cmeted  upon  hit  deTence, 
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that  the  court  irere  apprised  of  the  real 
nature  and  object  pf  these  notes.  Butj . 
though  he  was  free  to  own  that,  in  these 
particulars,  he  did  not  approve  of  .the 
proceedings,  he  thought  the  diflerence 
was  very  great  between  not  approving 
entirely,  and  condemning  entirely,  more 
especially  in  the  very  strong  language 
used  by  his  honourable  friends. 

He  would  proceed  to  state,  shortly,  the  • 
points  on  which  he  difiered  with  the  mover . 
of  the  question.  It  was  asserted,  that  Mr 
Wrsy  was  (he  most  improper  person  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  court-martial,  . 
because,  at  chief  justice,  it  might  have  . 
become  his  duty  to  preside  at  the  trial  of 
an  action  that  might,  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  have  been 
brought  by  the  prisoner  against  the  go- 
vernor. Now,  this  was  a  misconception. . 
It  was  true  that  the  governor,  when  in  . 
England,  might  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
exceeding  his  authority  whilst  governor,  iix  * 
the  colony  ;  but  no  such  action  could  be 
brought  against  him  in  the  colony,  where 
he  represented  the  king,  and  was,  during 
the  continuance  of  his  office  in  the  place 
where  he  exercised  it,  irresponsible. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Wray  could  have  tried  no 
such  action.— Next,  his  learned  friend 
who  opened  the  debate,  had  insisted,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  Quamina  being 
in  open  rebellion  but  hearsay  evidence; 
and  had  read  with  many  comments,  a  part . 
of  the  evidence,  which,  if  taken  by  iuelf, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  his  learned 
friend  had  stated.  it>  seemed  undoubtedly 
to  warrant  the  assertion.  But  he  had 
looked  into  the  printed  report  at  the  very 
passage  whilst  his  friend  was  reading  it, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  most 
estential  part  of  the  .evidence  was  omitted 
by  his  learned  friend.  He  woidd  now  read 
the  whole  *  of  that  part  of.  the  evidence ; 
from]  which  the  House  would  perceive, 
that  Quamina  was  proved,  by  the  most 
direct  testimony,  to  have  been  seen  with 
arms,  in  open  rebellion ;  end  that  the 
hearsay  evidence  related  only  to  his  being 
taken  up  afterwards  and  hanged,  and  waa 
introduced,  not  by  the  design  of  the  exa- 
miner, but{by  theignoranceof  the  witness, 
aaoflen  happened  before  the  most  triba« 
nals.  [Here  Mr.  Scarlett  read  par^  of 
Bristol's  evidence,  in  p.  15  <^  the  printed 
trial.] 

He  |iext  adverted  to  a  potitaon  hud 
down  by  his  honourable  friend  who  spoke 
latt— tbiat  there  could  be  no  mitprition  of 
treaaon  ontil  nfl/n.  the  GonmiBaioB^  of  an 
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otart'aci  ;-^froiii  irbieh  hiilioBw  friend  had  f  meat  o£the  priiotter.upoftwliidljMikiKii^d 


argMd,  thaw  as  the  coimatuiieatimi  of 
Qaanina  to  Mr.  Smith  was  not  of  an 
oteit  act/ hut  only  of  an  intention ;  there 
waa  no  mispricion  of  treason  in  concealiag 
tbisconimunicacion»  although  an  overt  act 


friend  placed  to  modi  tdiawcc,  tlwi  t)i« 
e? ideoce  of  the  witnesies*  He  liadt  ^w* 
ever*  looked  at  ihe  statenenc  of  the  pri* 
sener.  He  collected  frota  it,  chat  he  wee 
a  man  of  eonsadenible  talent ;  and  he  wee 


had  afterviraiHla  taken  place.  Now»  It  was-[4>outtd  to  sa^*  that,  ^ho^j^  he  thoogbi 
tcue  that  there  could  be  no  indictable 
treason  without  an  overt  act;  and  it  might 
theireforebe  said,  in  one  sense,  that  there 
could  be  no  misprision  where  there  was 
no  overt  act.  But  if  an  overt  act  did  in 
fact  take  plaee,  which  the  party  accused 
of  disprision  was  aware  was  intended  be* 
fore  k  took  place,  be  was  clearly  guilty 
oT -misprision  if  he  did  not  immediately 
disdose  his  knowledge.  For  exanjpie ; 
if'  a  party  knew  to-niebt  that  the  king's 
person  was  to  be  assailed  to-morrow,  aind 
that  act  of  treason  should  be  committed 
to-morrow,  then  the  party  omitting  to  dis- 
close his  knowledge  would  be  clearly  guiU 
ty  of  misprision  of^treason  to*nigbt. 

'This  bsought  him  to  the  main  questfon, 
lit  which  he  found  himself  obliged  to  diffisr 
wi^  both  his  hon.  and  learned  friends  c 
namely,  was  there  evidence  to  warrant  the 
court  in  finding  that  Mr.  Smith  had  been 


enthusiasm  had  led  him  into  error,  he 
impressed  with  a  strong  persitasieo  ofhia 
generd  integrity  and  virtaous  Uih^    Bar, 
be  foond  in  that  statement  the  ssrengfeac 
cenfirfflaiion  of  Bristol's  evideoee.     Mr.  ' 
Saoith  admitted  that  lamina  was  at  iiie 
house  at  the  time  mentioned  bv  Bnstdl* ' 
He  admitted  a  ^onversatioii  wiw  lum*    It 
was  true  he  did  not  state  the  saue  ieno* 
exactly  $  but  it  was  plain,  from  one  ett^ 
cttmstance,  that  the  oonversatien  was  of 
the  nature  and  sobstanoe  stated  by  Briatel, 
for  Mr.  Saoith  admitted  (hat  he  iMod  k 
necessary  to  reprove  Qoattion  for  what  be 
had  heard  him  say.    Then  b#  most  have 
said   something  diet  called  for  reproof. 
What  was  it  ^    Mr.  Smith  did  not  siace  iU 
Bristol  did.    Again:  Mr.SnMisMeo  Irie 
reaaonstranoe  to  Qiiamina  in  sadh  tecoia  as  * 
are  net  only  substantially  the  same  as  fMt^ 
ed  by  Bristol,  but  as  dearly  Imply  tbat 


guilty  ofmisprtsion  of  treason?  He  could  Quamina- had  been  tdkio|^  of  foiree,  and 
only  appeal  to  the  evidence  for  his  opini- 1  using  the  very  language  which  Bliatel  puts 
on*.  By  this  it  appeared,  and  that  upon  j  into  his  mouth.  Ho  observed  from  some 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  that,  do*  i  indicacionsnear  hkn,  and  some  expfeislont 
fm'o  the  insurrection  broke  out,  Quamina 
had  cenversations  with  Smith  upon  the 
subject ;  that  he  had  communicated  the 
intention  of  the  slaves  to  drive  the  mana- 
era  to  the  town  to  fetch  the  new  law ;  that 
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meant  to  be  overheard  by  him,  tnat  so 
of  his  fHends  thongbt  he  should  read  the 
whole  of  Smith's  statement,  and  acceps  hia 
protestations  of  Snnocenee,  whilst  be  eoh- 
ployed  his  own  admissione  agatast  biai. 
r.  Smith  understood  him  to  mean  force,  I  Thw,  however,  was  not  cotreet  judfcbi 
because  he  remonstrated  against  it,  and  '  reasoning.  In  trying  whether  a  wveneso 
represented  that  it  would  be  unavailing  |  agaiast  &e  prisoner  was  worthy  of  credit, 
against  the  king  and  the  governor  ([Here  '  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  to  consider  ftoir 
Mr.  S.  read  another  part  of  the  trial,  in  p.  t  far  he  was  confirmed  by  the  prisoaer'e 
17].  The  very  next  day,  or  the  day,  but  I  statements  in  hisevkknce,w!(hoat  being 
oee  after,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  <  obliged  to  resort  to  the  extraordinary  oaa- 
Quamina  took  an  active  part  in  it.    Mr.  {  dour,  which  was  adopted  by  Ms  leanied 

fncnds,  of  taking  all  that  the  prisoner  eaid 
for  himself  to  be  true,  and  a(l  the  wiineaaes 
swore  against  bkn  to  be  false.  Tbb  was 
an  error  they  could  only  have  ftillen  into 
from  Ihe  warmth  of  debate.  If,  instead  of 
contending  with  his  hoaourable  fVienda  in 
this  debatOk  he  had  them  impaneHed  upon 
a  }ory,  sworn  to  try  the  question  up<Mi  its 
merits,  and  freed  from  alt  prejudice*  he  en- 
tertained  not  the  least  doubt  bat  that  4hry 
and  the  whole  jury,  would  yield  td  the  po- 
sitive testimony  of  two  witnesses;  oerrobo- 
rated  in  many  material  points  by  the  state* 
meats  ofthe  prisoner  himself.  Upontlmie 
grounds  he  was  compelled  40  oonse  ie  tho 


Smith,  however,  made  no  immediate  com- 
munication of  what  he  had  learned,  nor 
indeed  any  eommunication'at  all;  as  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Cort  any  of  the  particulars  stated 
by  Quamina.  It  was  said,  however,  that 
the  fact  of  these  communications  to  Mr. 
Smith  by  Quamina  was  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Bristol  and  another,  and  that 
these  wiinessee  were,  unworthy  of  credit. 
Of  the  credit  of  the  whnesses  the  court-' 
martial  wore  oomj^eient  jodges ;  and  it 
would  be  altogetlier  a  new  ground  for  eon* 
dhmnittg  the  judgment  of  a  court,  that 
tbay  oufhciacbaff  tO'baae  believed  the  state* 
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cpnolusion,  that  the  court-martial  were 
wafrant^'4  in  finding  Smith  gailty  upon 
the  charge  of  roi^rision  of  treason. 

It  had  been  stated  by  thd  hem.  gentleman 
mFho  spoke  second  in  the  debate  (Mr.  W. 
Horton},  that  Mr.  Smith  might  be  guilty 
though  not  intentionally.  He  could  not 
concur  m  that  opinfon.  Thc>re  could  be 
do  crime  without  the  intention  to  commit 
the  criminal  act.  <*Non  reus  nisi  menit  sit 
rea**  was  a  maxini  of  universal  application. 
He  imagined  the  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
foiind^cT the  motive  witn  the  intention.  It 
ipi^fit'be  irery  true,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
b<^lieve,  that  Mr.  Smith,  in  concealing 
ttie  Knowledge  tie  had  of  an  intended  in- 
4urre6tton|  acted  from  sora^  motive  which, 
according  to  his  peculiar  views  of  the  sub- 
j,ect|  he  coi|1d  reconcile  to  his  own  coit- 
dcience.  He  might  wish  to  avoid  the  re- 
{>roach  of  violatinjg  the  confidence  reposed 
in  hiip.  It  was  probable,  from  some  pas- 
sages whiph  occurred  in  the  trial,  that  he 
wa<  persuaded  an  insurrection  must  break 
outat  no  distant  time  at  all  events,  and  that 
no  efforts  of  his  could  prevent  it.  But, 
whet|ier  these  were  his  motives  or  not,  the 
law  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of 
men.  If  the, party  intend  to  do  or  to  opiit 
t\iat,  'the  4oing  of  omission  of  which  was 
(brimtna1|  then  hi9  offence  was  complete, 
wbfiteyer  might  be  his  obiect  or  motive.  * 

He  observed  that  hi^  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  who  opened  the  debate,  had  made 
consiaerable  use  of  a  statement  of  the  trial 
printed  bv  the  Missionary  Society.    He 
had  considered  that  document  as  contain- 
ing the  most  full  and  accurate  account,  and 
complained  of  the  trial  printed  by  orddr  of 
the  House  as  imperfect.  Now,  if  his  learn- 
ed (i^end  was  correct  in  that  opinion,  he 
might  have  a  very  proper  ground  to  press 
updo  the  House  a  motion  for  an  inquiry  ; 
but  he  (Mr.  S.)£rotested  against  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  upon  the  House  to  come 
to  a  strong 'vote^ofcenture,  not  upon  the 
document  wkidi  wiw  oSciaU  and  commu- 
nicated by  the  authority  of  government, 
but   upon  a  document  published  without 
authority,  not  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  which  nei* 
^er  the  Houae  nor  his  learned  friend  had 
•ny  meana  of  judging.    And  he  must  say, 
howchrer  respectable  the  Missionary  Socie- 
ty mig^tbe,  he  thought  it  not  a  parliamen- 
Sry  proceeding  to  a^k  of  the  House*  upon 
e  mere  publication  of  a  statement  by 
Iba^  aociety^  which,  for  aught  they  knew, 
might  be  wholly  fiUl9ciou8^  to  pass  as  troog 
vote  of  censure  upon  absent  individuals. 

VOL.  XI. 


His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who  last  ad* 
dressed  the  House,  appeared  to'him  to  he 
actuated  by  feellncs  as  strong, and  perhapa 
as  exaggerated,  tnough  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, as  those  whidi  he  imputed  to  the 
colonists,  of  Demerai'a.    Upon  these  un- 
happy persons  he  had  poured  forth  hia 
eloquent  invective  without  measure  or  dis- 
crimination,  involving  in  one  common  cen- 
sure the  planters,  the  governor,  (he  chief 
justice,  and  all  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial.    He  charged  them,  not  only  with* 
cruelty  and  injusttqe  to  Mr.  Smith  in  h\i 
life  time,  but  with  an  unrelenting  ven- 
geance, which  pursued  him  to  his  grave 
and  disturbed  his  ashes.  He  also  embark- 
ed on  his  side  all  the  feelings  ofcompassioii 
that  were  due  to  the  widow,  and  declaimed 
upon  her  merits,  her  privations,  and  het 
sufferings.  It  was  impossible  for  him  ( Mr,- 
Scarlett^  to  listen  to  his  hon,  and  learned 
friend  without  pleasure,  or  to  differ  from 
him    without    pain  and    diffidence;   but 
upon  this  occasion,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
sob^r  sense  of  the  House,  whether  such 
topics,  and  the  passions  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  were  fairly  or  properly  in- 
troduced upon  a  grave  and  important  ques- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  judges  acting  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath  ;  introduced,  too, 
without  any  authentic  information  on  which 
the  House  could  rely.    If  it  were  indeed 
true,  that   the  natural  prejudices  of  the 
planters,  and  the    inflammation  of  their 
minds  against   those  who   were  favour- 
able  to    the    moral  and    religious    im- 
provement of  their  slaves,  rendered  tliem 
partial,  unjust,  and  incapable  of  fair  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  chief  justice  and  the  mili- 
taiT  gentlemen,  who  formed  the  court-mar- 
tial, were  liable  to  the  same  objections.  If 
he  understood  the  matter  correctly,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  gentlemen  were  officers 
in  the  army,having  no  local  connection  ^t 
Demerara.    It  would  therefore  afford  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  governor,  that 
he  had  referred  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith  to  a 
tribunal  so  composed,  rather  than  to  the 
ordinary  courts,  which  were  formed  of  the 
planters.    In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
friends  of  the  missionary  ought  to  find 
cause  of  satisfaction,  rather  than  of  com- 
plaint that  he  had  been  tried  by  a  court- 
martial. 

With  r^pect  to  the  intemperance  of 
which  the  colonists  were  accused,  and  the 
unjust,  as  well  as  indiscreet  conduct  with 
which  they  were  reproached,  ne  woi||l4 
fairly  owuj  ihfit,  in  bis  judgment,  the  very 
S  Z 
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pecolitr   titualion   in  which  they  were 
placed,  called  upon  the  candour  of  the 
House  for  aome  indulgence  to  their  errors, 
instead  of  the  indignation  and  the  bitter 
animadTersion  with  which  their  faults  and 
their  prejudices  had  been  treated  by  his 
hon*  and  learned  friend.    Let  it  be  recol- 
lected,   that    the    unfortunate  state   of 
society  in  the  colonies  exposed  them  to 
constant  apprehension  upon  two  subjects 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  mankind,  the 
loss  of  property  and  the  loss  of  life«  The 
greatness  of  the  perils  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  placed  them,  upon  the  slightest 
cause  of  alarm,  under  the  influence  of  the 
pasriion  of  fear,  which  was,  of  all  others, 
the  most  overwhelming.    Was  it  reason- 
able to  expect  coolness,  moderation,  and 
judgment  in  the  councils  of  those  who 
debated  with  the  knife  at  their  throats  ? 
Was  it  candid  to  exaggerate,  or  was  it 
prudent  to  excite,  that  exasperation  of 
reeling  which  could  not  fail  to  arise  in  the 
colonies,  when  they  were  threatened,  by 
resolutions-  and  speeches  in  Parliament, 
with  ruin  and  death  ?    Was  it  just,  when 
they    were    persuaded  that    Uiey   were 
(Struggling  against  these  mighty  calamities, 
to  ridicule  the  badness  of  their  reasoning, 
or  to  reproach  the  indiscretion  of  their 
conduct  r    The  House  of  Commons  was 
debating  in  perfect  security  from  all  per- 
sonal  danger  or  loss^  at  the  distance  of 
aome  thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene 
of  action.    No  fear  influenced  their  deli- 
*berations,  no  interest  biassed  their  judg- 
ment, their  passions,  at  the  most,  were 
but  rhetorical:  they  had  no  excuse  for 
violent  resolutions  or  intemperate  debates 
upon  subjects^o  remote  in  position  and  in 
interest  from  themselves.    But  let  him 
suppose,  that  whilst   he  was  addressing 
that  assembly  a  cry  should  be  raised  tliat 
the  house  was  on  fire;  that  a  panic  should 
adze  them,  as  had  been  sometimes  known 
in  a  crowded  theatre — the  wisest  counsel 
would  be  fot  a  while  to  sit  still.     But, 
would  that  disposition  prevail  ?    On  the 
cpotrary,  the  members  would  probably 
rush  out  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
crush  each  other  in  striving  to  escape.  If 
at  that  moment  some  individual^  more 
calm  and  collected  than  the  rest,  should 
endeavour  to  arrest  their  progress  at  the 
door,  and  recommend  their  return  till  the 
passage  was  deared,  with  what  temper 
would  they  receive  his  advice?    They 
would  probably  become  exasperated  by 
hfs  resistance,  and  trample  him  to  death 
who  was  endeavouring  to  save   them. 
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Surely,  however  indiscreet  their  conduct 
as  it  afiected  themselves,  however  cruel 
and  unjust  as  it  affected  him,  it  would  l>e 
barbarous  to  reprove  men  for  intempe-. 
ranee  and  misconduct,  who  acted  uoder 
circumstances  so  little  fitted  for  judgment 
and  reflection.    Such,  in  effect,  was  the 
position  in  which  the  colonies  were  placed; 
and  to  such  extremities  must  they  be  redu- 
ced by  the  excitement  of  their  slaves  to  m- 
surreotioo,  or  even  by  the  very  terror  of  bo 
great  a  calamity.  He  waa,  therefore,  more 
disposed  to  make  allowance  fof  all  that. 
was  really  to  blame  in  the  indiscretioa  of 
their  councils  and  the  intemperance  of 
their  language,  than  to  condemn  ttieni* 
more  especially  in  the  severe  terma  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  motions  ren- 
dered still  more  severe  b;^  the  apeedi 
whidi  introduced  it.    Seeing,  however, 
as  he  thought  he  did,  some  things  which 
he  could  not  approve  in  the  papas  laid 
before  the  House,  he  should  be  glad  if 
some  middle  course  could  be  adopted 
that  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing to  approve  what  he  could  not  coo- 
scientiously,  in  the  terms  proposed,  bring 
himself  to  condemn. 

Dr.  Lushingion  rose,  but  was  nearly 
inaudible  from  the  cries  for  adjoummeDt. 
He  said  he  thought  there  were  manj 
gentlemen  most  anxious  to  speak  on  this 
question,  and  he  should,  therefore,  aubmit 
to  the  feeling  of  the  House; ready  now  to 
proceed,  but  willing  to  defer  the  expres- 
sion of  his  sen^ments,  if  they  should  think 
it  necessary. 

The  cries  for  adjournment  here  became 
Yerv  loud ;  and  accordingly  at  half  past  one 
o'clock,  thefurtherdiscussionof  the  motion 
was  adjourned  to  the  following  day.  It  was 
afterwards  further  adjourned  to  the  1 1th 
instant* 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Ifedneidajft  Jwne  ^ 

Joint-Stock  Companies.3  The  Earb 
of  Lauderdale  rose  to  move  his  two  reso- 
lutions relative  to  bills  for  incorporating 
Joint-Stock  Companies.  In  admtion  to 
the  amendments  he  had  already  made,  he 
proposed  to  alter  the  amount  of  capital 
required  to  be  paid  up,  fVom  four-fiftha  to 
three-fourths,  and  with  this  amendment  he 
now'  moved,  that  these  resolutions  be 
agreed  to. 

The  Marquis  6f  Dewuihire  hoped  their 
lordships  would  exempt  Ireland  from  the 
operation  of  theie  resolutions,  or  at  leaiTi 
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that  th^y  would  not  extend  it  to  mining 
companies.  At  the  present  moment*  when 
capital  was  required  for  speculations  of 
Ihat  kind  in  Irelandy  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  rsMolutiont  would  prevent  its 
transmission  from  this  country,  and  com- 
pletdj  orient  the  formation  of  any  com- 
pany. He  therefore  meant  to  move  as  an 
amendment,  that  mining  companies  be 
exempted. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdah  said,  that  the 
noble  marquis  totally  misunderstood  the 
eftct  of  the  resolutions.  Instead  of  pre- 
▼entiog  capital  from  being  invested  in 
mining  speculations, .  the  regulation,  if 
adopted  by  the  House,  would  cause  it  to 
be  paid  up.  The  stock  of  such  companies 
would  be  no  longer  nominal,  but  real. 
So  far  from  being  hostile  to  the  removal 
of  capital  from  this  country  to  Ireland, 
he  witfied  to  secure  its  transmission. 

The  Marquis  of  Demuhire  was  still  of 
opinion,  that  the  proposed  regulation 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
transmiasion  of  capital  to  Ireland.  lie  did 
not  mean  to  propose  to  exempt  mining 
companies  generdly,  but  only  those  to  be 
eatablished  in  Ireland.  He  accordingly 
moved  the  insertion,  among  the  excep- 
tions, of  the  words  **  or  relating  to  mines 
in  Ireland.'* 

Thetr  lordships  divided  on  the  amend* 
ment.    Content  6,  not  content  29, 

The  rssolutions  ffore  then  agreed  to, 
and  entered  aa  standing  orders  on  the 
Journals. 


JuNB  3,  I8M.  [I Of 8 

members,  that  Mr.  Graham's  Bal)oon  was 
just  then  visible  from  the  windows,  and|, 
that  several  members  having  gone  out  to 
see  it,  were  thereby  shut  out  from  the 
division. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wtdnndatf^  June  2. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  moved  the  third 
reading   of  the   Orphan's    Fund    Debt 
BilL    Mr.  Alderman  C.  Smith  objected  to 
the  motion.    Upon    which    the    House 
divided :  Ayes  25,  Noes  6.    There  being, 
accordingly,    only   thirty-one   members 
present,  the  House  adjourned  as  a  mfitter 
of  comrae.    This  unexjpected  adiournment 
was  a  source  of  considerabfe  disappoint- 
ment to  numbers  who  attended  in  the 
gallery  to  hear  the  continuation  of  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  re> 
laUve  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Minionary  Smith.    Sudi  an  abrupt  ter- 
punation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  even- 
ing coold  not  have  been  anticipated  a  few 
ninutes  before  it  occurred,  as  there  were, 
at  that  time,  nearly  a  hundred  members 
ill  the  Hooae.    It  was  stated  as  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  so  many 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Thursday^  June  S. 

Freedom  of  Discussion.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  petition  from  Stokesley, 
pravingfor  Freedom  of  Public  Discussion, 
both  in  speaking  and  writing.  He  said, 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  petitioners  in 
censuring  the  number  of  prosecutions  for 
publishing  books  on  religious  topics ;  to 
which  prosecutions  new  vigour  seemed  to 
have  been  given  since  the  present  Attor- 
ney-general had  come  into  nis  office. 

Mr.  ilf.  A*  Taylor  did  not  oppose  the 
bringing  up  the  petition,  but  he  would 
take  leave  to  say,  that  if  such  opinions 
as  those  promulgsted  by  Carlile  and 
others  were  disseminated  with'  impunity, 
the  uninformed,  and  lower  classes  of  soci- 
ety would  be  left  without  protection 
against  the  basest  and  most  mischievous 
schemes.  He  hsd  himself  seen  a  House 
in  Fleet-street,  on  which  was  an  inscription 
stating,  that  it  was  the  <*  Repository  for 
the  Deist  and  the  Republican."  He  had 
no  objection  to  every  man's  worshipping 
God  in  his  own  way ;  but  he  must  de« 
nounce  as  highly  dangerous  such  practicea 
as  thete.  There  ought  to  be  a  Church  Es- 
tablishment m  every  state ;  but  the  attack 
now  made  was  levelled  against  all  religion. 

Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  petition  warranted  the  tirade 
just  delivered  by  the  hon.  member.  Such 
tirades  were  generally  mere  cant  and  hy- 
pocrisy. One  of  the  cant  words  employ- 
ed on  these  occasions  was  <*  Blasphemy," 
which  even  the  hon.  member  would  find  it 
difficult  to  explain.  The  petition  only 
prayed  freedom  of  discussion.  He^o* 
ved,  that  the  clerk  should  read  it  at 
length.    It  was  read  accordingly. 

Mr.  M.  A  Taylor  threw  himself  upon 
the  candour  of  the  House,  to  decide  whe- 
ther any  thing  he  had  said  warranted  the 
anger  his  hon.  friend  had  expressed.  In 
his  opinion,  the  purport  of  the  petition 
was,  to  prevent  proaecutiona  for  publioi- 
tions  injurious  to  reli||ion.    No  man  was 

grqsecuted  for  his  opmioos.  It  was  lord 
fansfield's  doctrine,  that  if  the  Devil  came 
into  Court,  he  must  have  justice;  and 
even  those  who  had  iiopugned  the  Gospel 
and  blasphensed  religioo,  had  met  with 
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'tfi6  moftt  impartitl  t^efltoient.  The  cant 
•fliid  hj^ocrisy  was  til  on  the  other  side, 
'When  'such  books  as  Queen  Mab  were 
^t  forth  is  ikir*  works  of  doctrinal  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  adnnfled,  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  as  free  as  any  m^n  froip  cant 
and  hypocrisy.  Religion  must  stand  upon 
truth  only,  and  truth  could  only  be  dis- 
.covered  by  discussion.  He  once  had 
believed  that  the  promulgation  of  certain 
opinions  ought  to  be  repressed ;  but  he 
was  now  convinced  that  such  a  doctrine 
was  equally  dangerous  to  truth,  anld  td 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  All  experience 
tended  to  shew,  that  prosecutions  for 
Migion's  sake  were  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Hitme  explained,  that  hehatf  not 
meant  to  apply  the  phrase,  '<  cant  and 
bypocrisy''  to  his  hon.  friend.     ^ 

Mr.  Wane  concurred  with  what  had 
JUlen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Durham. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Trial  and  Cokdbmkatiok  of  Mis* 
BiONARY  SMitH.]  Dr.  Lushington  moved 
the  order  of  the  ddy  for  resuming  the  ad- 

Joumed  debate  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith, 
or  the  purpose  of  postponing  it.  His 
reAson  for  postponing  the  discussion  was, 
that  many  members  who  wished  to  take 
part  in  it  had  xliade  arrangements  to  leave 
town  for  the .  holydays,  from  which  It 
would  be  very  inconvenient  for  them  to 
jdepart. 

Sir  R,  Wikon  took  that  opportunity  of 
Asking  die  secretary  for  the  coionfes,  urfit, 
.whether  the  minutes  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  were  the  only  official  copy  of 
ihe  trial  whiph  the. government  had  re- 
ceived ;  ^nd  secondly,  whether  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  prepared  to  admit  br  deny 
the  authenticity  or  the  copy  of  evidence 
published  by  the  Missionary  Society?  If 
^ere  had  been  any  suppression  of  evidence, 
it  would  be  a  great  aggravation  of  the 
charge  which  had  been  made  against  th^ 
authorltres  of  Demerara. 

Mr.  W.  Horion,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  said,  that  the  minutes  received 
by  government  had  been  printed  without 
the  oteission  or  attei-ation  of  a  single  word. 
With  respect  tb  the  seeond  (Question,  he 
could  neither  affii'm  nor  d^ny  the  authen- 
ficity  of  the  copy  of  the  trial  published  by 
the  Missionary  Society.  There  were  dis- 
crepancies between  that  and  the  officiaf 
copy,  with  respect  to  which  he  would  leave 
gentlemen  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. 
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Ml".  Bu^Adn  said;  tkit  U4M»  ttMbt 
existed  as  to  whethei*  Uie  court  ImA  i^ 
cleived  h^krsay  evidence,  be  bjtggM  t/b 
state,  that  Mr.  Elliott,  a  misaonary^  Mm 
was  present  at  the  trioli  was  now  M  II>m^ 
don. 

Mr.  Loekhart  asked,  whether  tb^iuttor- 
ities  in  Demerara  had  issned*a  prodMnni* 
tion  revoking  martiallaw?  • 

Mr.  W.  Horton  replied,  that  AttttmA4k 
be  no  doubt  that  martial  hw  hatf  been 
repealed. 

Mr.  Brougham  B»d,  he  bad  atirn  In* 
tended  to  propose  the  resumyliMof  thifr 
debate  to-mort^oW ; '  but  for  the  fettsona 
stated  by  his  learned  flriend,  h6  eooaeiited 
to  the  postponement. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  reaotniM^  ffae 
debate  was  then  fixed  for  the  llWin* 
stant. 

Nxw  Churches  Bill.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day  for  going  into  a  coibmitiee  on 
this  bill 

Mr.  James  saidv  he  must  protefl  againtc 
the  uncharitabfeness  of  alleging,  tlttt  all 
those  who  thought  with  him  were  iNMlile 
to  the  established  *  church.  In  thai  re* 
ligion  he  had  been* bom  and  educated, 
ted  that  religion  he'  shomld  contjnae  to 
respect ;  but  he  was  decidedly  dpfftmed 
to  spending  the  puhlie  money  on  aach 
purposes,  i^iTst  such  ample  revennea  re* 
mained  in  the  hands  of  thecbuiieb.  How 
was  ft-  that  the  Dissenter*  were  able  to 
build  chapels  and  meeting-housea  fir  An 
maintenance  of  rdigion  f  Were  the  Pto- 
testants  less  aeahm?  He  bdiavad  the 
fact  was,  that  the  exertions  of  the  Proiea- 
tants  were  munly  impeded  by  eodesiaa^ 
tical  regulations.  He  wouhf  mentton  the 
circumstance  iHustrathre  of  hlif  .qpinion, 
which  had  occurred  in  LiverpooL  *  There 
was  in  that  town  a  reverend  gentfenlaa  of 
the  name  of  Bragge,  regulariyedacslted  at 
Oxford,  who  hunt  a  chapel  at  ISSk  own  ear* 
pense.  He  was  a  roost  exceNent  reader 
and  preacher,  consequently  he  was  ttndi 
followed,  and  brought  rfiont  Um  aO  ex* 
tensive  congregation;  frmn  wMch  he  de- 
rived a  handsome  property.  Ttiidlvoc»* 
tioto  he  continued  to  fbtlow  for  fiie  space 
of  twenty  years ;  when  the  then  Ukhbp  of 
Chester  sent  to  him,  telling  him  he  woidd 
be  Very  happy  to  come  and  cobsechite  Idi 
chapel.  Mr.  Bragge  very  respectfnily  ie^ 
dined  the  honour.  Shortlr  after  the 
bishop  proceeded  against  htm  Mr  ptesnddag 
in  an  unconsecrated  chapel;  m  oome^ 
quence  of  which  Mr,  Bridge  took  out  jT 
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Ifcetm^  tt  a  Dteentitt^  clergjulady  and 
coniiDtted  to  prMch  fbr  nUkny  jeBxi  tbe 
doctrines  tf  tbe  church  of  Bngland. 
When  he  died  the  chaplil  became  the  pro- 

Jerty  df  hit  heirs,  tod  ndw  it  wai  a  aogat^ 
ouse>  and  at  pfeseni  a  boiler  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  pulpit.  It  was  with  these 
feelings  that  he  now  objected  to'the  pre- 
sent propontlon ;  and  his  hostility  woold 
not  5a  dinillnished,  eten  if  the  people  were 
in  aflaend^.  He  shonld,  therefore,  mbire 
as  an  ainendnmnt,  ^  That  this  bill  be  dom» 
tarifted  on  this  day  six  months.'' 

Bfr*  nuwt  seconded  the  amendment* 
He  tiktought  there  never  had  been  a  mea» 
sure  so  iU^tiined,  add  particnlarly  after  tbe 
atatettM^nt  that  no  part  of  this  money  was 
to  be  applied  fbr  thr«e  years.  Let  churches 
be  bnilt  by  those  who  required  them«  and 
let  the  existing  regulations  with  respect  to 
buildiog  chhrcbes  \ft  i^viied,  and  tbere 
would  be  no  niicesdryfdif  eslKngontfae 
pubKc  mdney. 

Th«  amctodmenf  Wss  negatTred,  aiidtbe 
bin  went  throng  the  committee. 

YAOftAaTB  ViLt^^WBfttvsr^A  Oft 
the  moCton  of  Mr«  Estcourt,  the  Houie 
went  into  a  committee  on  thiabill.  On 
the  clause  for  <<  tewdly  avid  dbieeody  ex«- 
posing  Ae  person,** 

BfTr.  John  /MM  begfted  the  Rouse  to 

reflect  on  the  possible  sintte  which  nngnt 

gr<^  but  of  sucli  an  enactment.    To  give 

a  summary  power  of  conviction  to  magii^ 

trates  to  punish  men  merely  beckuii^  wiu 

nettea  wtfi%  found  ready  to  swaaf  fd  the 

uict|  tttt jjfat  bccasion  the  gieateit  p^rver^ 

sion  of  juslSfce.    The  very  (Aarge  fMlf 

suojtfcted  the  act^tiaeirt6  nie  whole  weig^ 

of  pubRc  opinrMi,  wbich  in  this  country 

was  decisive.    If  himself  or  any  of  h& 

honourable  friends  were  merely  charged 

with  such  an  oftnce,  and  no  investigation 

were  allowed,  save  the  oath  of  an  infbrmei'i 

they  would  never  recover  from  the  con^ 

ftequeAt  depression  of  feeling  during  thefir 

lives.    What  abo  must  be  the  sufleringb 

of  a  respectable  fkmily,  when  the  head  of 

it  was,  on  ihe  oath  of  a  solitary  wftnestf, 

'accused  of  sueh  an  ollbnce  ?    The  fb^Iingl 

nf  the  honest  and  deserving  classes  ought 

tiot  llgjhtly  to  be  exposed  to  sudi  grievous 

^putatfOns.     At  least  they  should  be 

allowed  that  s^curltv  which  the  interr e«. 

lion  of  a  jury  would  iflbrd  them.    Thert 

^<"J5*^  no  obleclioo,  on  dte  sround  of 

a  delay  in  the  adndMMratloA  offinice,  as 

•>7  werid  go  tbroUgh  <h^  aliole  Ithin- 

tigauoB  in  ten  mfamtesL   Th^ofine^waa 


\^ne  Whifeh  admitKtfdef  vdriousihadek;  btit 
unquestionably,  when  it  was  of  great  «tl« 
omiity,  it  ought  to  be  tfeveMjT  puniihed. 
Of  the  niagistiiBcy  of  the  eountrr  gbflo* 
rally,  be  Uiought  f ery  HigMy ;  but  M^ 
questionably,  in  sotiie  of  IM  anufi  corpo- 
rate towns  there  w^i^  individoale  in  thb 
commission  of  the  peace,  utio  ware  hi  the 
very  lowest  'sphef^  df  llf^ ;  and  it  r«atl)r 
was  too  mueh  thAt  tbe  charaetev  df  ab 
English  subject^  undlir  sufch'  peculiar  ei#- ' 
cumstancesi  tfloflld  be  at  the  to§ttj  af 
th6  immediate  d^ebidn  Af  one  audi  pei^ 
Son. 

Si^  J»  N^ojpfJtt  Mo  ebj#cted'to  a  MM- 
mary  cowieUan  b^fbre  ode  toagiatrata, 
and  on  the  oath  df  obe  wftMM,  lb  a  caito 
where  ilult  donvletion  Would  oe^^aiaHiy 
eonsigtf  a  man*  to  kifam^  Ibv  Nfo;  THb 
highcff  the  dRmee,  and  the  nanFe^  difeadAll 

cne  oomeqaeneeff'  or  eeuvieuDB,  fne  voiw 
lieeessa^  it  wai  thkt  i%e  gMKieiv  eaaiMi 
sbould  be  uaed  fo  gHiard  agaSnat  iirtditM. 
Trial  bjr  jury^  weidd  midodbtedl/  ba*  ite 
safbM proeeedibg#  No man^thoii^htiiilN^ 
highly  than  be.  did  «r  thef  ^hhftlcta^  df 

Justices  of  Iha^  p^Uie  giftian(U|f ;  hwt^this 

waa  ndt  a  caas  widab  -  on|^la^  f^  bis  Ml  fb 

the  d^ciaioar  of  a  aia|^  ifa^giitMtf. 

Mf.  AMMH  itfkthlWlifidged,  thai ilillb 
firat  inafhllCJie  Ae  mm  afrongW  aaitiHakhl. 
trodttcibtf  tUa  dflbdo^  into  the>  bill^  and 

ab  weM  uia  doittttHtiee  i  boir^  eoMaM  arid^ 
ii  e^padieht  to  dbtaln  all  the  itifdhiiMiibii 
the]^  «eidd  upon  Am^  .  anbfeea  fititn  nMgtt- 
iraiea,  viey  nRRKi»  attar  excatiaive  mffaxtf^ 
flat  aoM  brbvUan  of  tbe  kind  iaemad 
sKMoniser^  noceasanfr    ja  intfaneng^aaR 

preiraioni  thi$y  bin  etadedf  oiiwff  fa'^iUMl 
It  da  mbiSi  aa  pbMbw  ftiM  tfMt^*   Tito 

oSenca  im  axduah^  that  af  itadt  fa^ta 
ifemale.  It  bad  bean  aMaA  b^  tha'imigtt. 
tfatea^  tfml  Ae  6W6fti  Waa  iW  fM^uaAt, 
and  it  waa  ad  diffldttit  topMtMalf  Opdft  t^ 
malea  t<o  overeomo  tMr  nacofaF  daHeanf « 
and^  prosecute  the  dflteder  in  a  caiirt  of 
joatme,  that  aoiiie  auaiaiary  paeiahaaent 
waa  ateoat  indiapenaable. 

Mr.  ill oftdif  eontenddd,  that  aa  the 
liberty  of  appeal  waa  fiven  by  a  aobatf- 
qaent  elaoaoy  It  could  net  be  aaid  thafm 
conviction  eiader  thia  bill  depdnded  ewUte 
deelaion  df  a  atogld  maghtratd.  If  Mf 
partf  Wefe  ^Aacoftttif  edv^  thddaaMdli 
df  a  alngld  atediMife  on  M  dead,  h»  md 
full  power  td  obtsM  apdUV  \i  tbd  ddcMiH 
or  8  oencn  oi  magmraiea,*  neiew  wvaas 
hd  would  ba  iMb  Id  bb#af  tfad  iifhiifAdd 
ofdboiMH  mOt  lo.dM^  dD  tia  Mtfeflt 
which  ha  ought  from  theMlpaatdbtlif  df 
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his  character.  No  person  liad  gone  into 
the  committee  with  a  greater  objection 
.to  thia  part  of  the  clause  than  be  had  done, 
and  no  person  had  come  out  of  it  more 
full  J  convinced  of  its  necessity* 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped,  while  ne  admitted 
that  the  question  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  delicacy,  supported  the 
clause.  It  was  only  when  the  charge  was 
made  by  a  female,  that  the  accused  could 
be  convicted  of  die  offence ;  where  the 
charge  was  made  by  a  man  there  must 
.necessarily  be  two  witnesses.  He  was 
quite  aware,  notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
.oautions  that  could  be  taken,  that  it  was 
a  power  that  might  be  abused;  and  it 
•ivould  .be  advisable  to  have  occasional  re- 
turns laid  before  parliament  of  the  con- 
victions under  the  act,  to  ascertain  from 
time  to  time,  not  only  whether  there  had 
•Ibeen  any  abuse,  but  whether  there  had 
been  any  suspicion  of  abuse  i  It  might 
.be  also  a  subject  for  future  consideration, 
whether  or  not,  where  the  enormity  of  the 
oiience  was  very  great,  it  should  not  be 
iiable  to  a  punishment  of  greater  severity. 

The  iclause  was.  agreed  to.     On  the 

•  clause  relative  to  the  power  of  sessions 
«« to  detain  and  keep  to  hard  labour  an^ 
punish  by  whipping  rogues  and  vagabonds 
and  incorrigible  rogues,"  being  read, 

Mr*  Monek  argued  against,  that  part  of 
it  which  empowered  the  magistrates  to 
cause  individuals  convicted  as  mcorrigible 

.rogues  to  be  whipped.  In  his  opinion, 
twelve  months  imprisonment,  and  the 
labour  of  the  tread«wheel,  was  a  sufficient 
punishment.    He  never  would  consent  to 

«fuiy  m^ttBure .  t)tat  saVoured  of  torture ; 

•  which,  the  practice  of  whipping  ^id.  For- 
'loerly,  sturdy  vagrants  were  punished  by 
.whipping,  branding  on  the  forehead,  bor- 
.ing  the  eai^  and  slitting  the  nose.  All 
thole  inflictions,  except  tl^it  of  whipping, 
were  now  done  away;  and  that  remnant 
of'  a  system  of  torture  ought  also  to  be 
removed.  It  d^raded  the  individual; 
and  instead  of  reforming  his.  evil  propen- 
sities, rendered  him  more  determined  in 
the  pursuit  of  vice.  Another  great  objec- 
tion was,  that  nothing  was  said  as  to  the 
mode  of  apportioning  the  quantity.  If 
the  punishment  were  persevered  in,  some 
crit^on,  such  as  the  breaking  the  skin, 
or  the  drawing  of  blood,  shomd  be  laid 

.down  for  the  oirection  of  those  who  ad- 
ninistered  the  pimishment.^He  concluded 
by  nyoviog  <•  tliat  that  jfiait  of  the  clause 
which  rebited  to  tbo  pivushqiqit  of  whip- 
piog  be.left  00^"  .  . 
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Mr.  Lockharf  said,  there  was  something 
absurd  in  the  idea  of  sending  to  the  house 
of  correction  persons  who  were  convicted 
.of  being  **  incorrigible"  rogues.    He  stre- 
nuously objected  to  the  practice  of  whip- 
ping.     Wherever  it  was  resorted  to,  it 
must  lead .  to  consequences  diametricaJly 
opposite  to  those  which  it  should  be  the 
object  of  all  criminal  legislation  to  pro- 
duce. Suppose  a  man  sentenced  to  twelve 
months*  imprisonment,  and,  in  additjon, 
to  a  whipping.    At  what  time  was  thac 
whipping  to  be  inflicted?    Was  it  to  be 
inflicted  before,  the  imprisonment  coin-. 
menced?  ^  In  that  case,  the  inttvidual 
would  go  into  gaol,  exaspemted  agunat 
society,  and  more  anxious  m  revenge  than 
for  reformation.    Was  the  punishment  to 
be  administered  at  the  end  of  six  months? 
Why,  durinff  that  period  the  morals  of  the 
man  might  have  been  improved,  he  mi^bt 
have  repented  of  theeyil  of  his  ways;  and 
therefore  it  was  unjust  to  punish  hiou    It 
was  also  unwise:    for  that  punishment 
would,  perhaps,  drive' him  bact  to  bm  old 
courses.    Or,  was  the  whipping  to  take 
place  at  the  expiration  or  tibe  twelve 
months?    There,  also,  the  daqger  existed 
of  committing  an  act  of  injustiqe,  by  pu- 
nishing an  individusl  whose  moral  cma- 
racter  had  been  improved.    If  whippcng 
was  at  all  resorted  to,  it  ought  to  be  as  a 
summary  punishment.  The  <mnder  should 
be  set  at  liberty  (he  moment  he  wea  so 
punished. 

Mr..i7.  SmUh  objected  to  whipping, 
under  any  circumstances,  as  a  puntshiBeot 
that  could  do  no  good.  It  was  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  by  tormenting  the  body, 
they  could  reform  and  render  more  virtu- 
ous the  mind.  Severe  punishments  alwayo 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  our  symp^ies 
on  behalf  of  the  suffering  individual.  ^  Tbe 
horror  which  his  crime  should  diot  sras 
lost  in  the  recollection  of  the  protracted 
misery  which  he  .endured*  No  one  cookl 
reflect  without  shuddering  on  the  tormenta 
which  Damien  and  Ravillac  were  com* 
pelled  to  endure.  However  atrodotia  the 
conduct  of  a  criminal  might  be,  the  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  in  punishing  him  always 
excited  some  degree  of  sympathy  for  him. 
He  looked  upon  solitary  confinement  as 
a  much  more  effectual  punishment  than 
whipping.  On  this  point  they  might  take 
a  uscdTullesson  from  their  French  neigh- 
bours. There  30,000,000  of  people  were 
ruled  without  any  corporal  puoishoicot, 
with  the  exception  or.,  marking  on  the 
shoulder^  and  tnat,  he  believed,  was  dooe 
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with  some  8ort  of  liquid.    He  had  seen  it  I 
performed  in  Pkuit ,  and  the  indiyidual  did 
not  appear  to  feel  any  pain. 

Mr.  Esicourt  said,  that  the  present  was 
an  improvement  on  the  old  lav.  Fprmerly, 
vagrants,  before  thej  could  be  passed  to 
their  parishes»  were  obliged  to  undergo  a 
whipping,  and  an  imprisonment  of  seven 
days.  Bv  this  act»  however,  whipping  was 
confinea  to  incorrigible  rogues  and  va- 
granta  only;  That  punishment  was 
awarcledi  not  in  the  hope  of  effecting  re- 
formation, but  as  a  terror  to  others  who 
were  likely  to  transgress. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  gentlemen  bad  argued  this 
question   with  reference  to  Uie  general 
aubject  of  whipping,  instead  of  confining 
themselves  to  its  immediate  connexion 
with  this  dense.    He  could  not  coincide 
with  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  cor*^ 
poral    punishment    should    be  entirely 
abolishecL    The  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  it  might  be  inflicted  for  particular 
offences,  produced  a  salutarv  terror,  which 
checked  the  growth  of  such  offences.    It 
was  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting reform,   but  as  an  example  to 
others.    A  learned  gentleman  had  made 
a  remark  on  the  word  correction  as  in- 
applicable to  incorrigible  offenders.    The 
word  had,  however,  two  meanings.    If  it 
were  taken  to  mean  reform,  it  would  cer« 
tainly  be  absurd  to  apply  it  to  those  who 
were  adjudged  to  be  incorrigible.    But 
liere  the  word  correction  simply,  meant 
punishment    To  show  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  corporal  punishment, 
he  would  state  a  fact  wnich  had  occurred 
some  time  ago.    The  convicts  in  the  Pe- 
nitentiary hM  been  removed  on  board  the 
hulks,  and  were  there  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  they  had  been  governed  by 
wmle  within  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Those 
regulations,  however,  whioh  answered  very 
well  in  the  Penitentiary,  were  found  in- 
auQcient  on  board  the  hulks.    The  con- 
victs became  turbulent  and  refractory  : 
they  combined   together,   insulted  those 
who  were  placed  over  them,  and  behaved 
badly  in  every  respect.       A  bill  was  in 
consequence  passed,  placing  them  under 
the  usual  regulations  that  were  observed 
on  board  the  bulks.    Those  regulations 
authorized  corporal  punishment  for   re- 
fractory behaviour.      The   consequence 
was,  that  tlie  terror  of  that  punishment 
reduced  the  convicts  from  the  Peniten- 
tiary  to*  a  sute  of  perfect  subordination 
and  obedience. 


Mr.  R.  Smith  had  no  objection  to  visit- 
ing incorrigible  rogues  with  this  specie^ 
or  punishment,  if  those  who  ought  to 
come  under  the  denomination  of  ineor- 
rieible  were  properly  pointed  out.  Ther 
bill  now  before  the  committee  set  fotih 
three  classes  of  persons,  as  coming  witlN 
in  the  denomination  of  incdrrigible  rogues. 
1.  Those  who  break  prison,  before  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment  under  thia 
bill.  These  were  certainly  fit  subjects  for 
additional  punishment.  2.  Those  who 
were  a  second  time  convicted,  asvamntSi 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  infliction  of  the  pu- 
nishment in  cases  of  that  nature.  3.  Per- 
sons assaulting  and  resisting  officers,  while 
endeavouring  to  apprehend  them  as  roguea 
and  vagabonds.  To  this  he  could  not 
agree;  because  officers  alight  endeavour 
to  arrest  an  innocent  man.  Such  an  in- 
dividual, in  a  moment  of  passion  aiid  irri* 
tation,  might  resist  and  assault  the  officert. 
In  that  case,  under  this  third  portion  of 
the  clause,  he  must  be  considered. an  in* 
corrigible  rogUe  and  Vfu^abond,  though, 
on  inquiry,  it  might  be  found,  that  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  apprehend  him, 
he  was  no  rogue  or  vagabona  at  all.  He « 
therefore  proposed,  that  the  words  <*  and 
being  thereafter  convicted  as  a  rogue  and 
vagwond*'  should  be  introduced. 
'  Mr.  fF,  Smith  said,  it  was  true  thai 
this  punishment  might  not  reform  the 
mind  of  an  ofiender ;  but  it  would  forcibly 
impress  on  his  memory  the  inconvenience 
which  must  result  from  his  adherence  to 
those  practices  which  occasioned  such  a 
painful  and  disgraceful  visitation. 

Mr. «/.  Smith  was  happv  to  learn  from 
the  right  hon.  secretary  that  his  mind  was 
still  occupied  with  the  revision  of  the  cri- 
minal coae.  They  had  gone  on,  exercis- 
ing a  great  severity  of  punishment,  for 
many  years,  with  very  little  effisct;  and 
he  was  convinced  that  if  a  milder  course 
were  adopted,  much  good  would  result 
from  it. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  R. 
Smith  wa9  agreed  to ;  after  which  the 
House  resumed. 

Marine  Ihsurance  I^hll.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  commit- 
tee on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Aldeilnan  jTlompfon  rose  to  opptee 
the  Speaker^s  leaving  tne  chair.^  The  oot. 
gentremau,  after  observing  upon  the  mass 
of  interesu. which  the  bill  affected,  suted 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  parties  conceraed 


taib»  (umd  |xj  imAlvel  JKfti^it  it«  4^  it 
^ffp.cffst^l|r  inq^nicpief^  to  the  HoiMe 
Kk  h^fur  ^m^pffl  at  the  bar,  be  weuld  mpv^^ 
vl  an  ^nion^aient,  that  <f  tlie  billabouldb^ 
%li[9mit|e4  to  a  wlect  comqaittee*** 
Ssf  f.  Qmvw,ney  s^CQoded  the  m^^' 

The  Houfo  divide :  F<^  commiuiiig 
UiebiU29,  Ag|UB8||t25.  Qp  theqiies- 
IIIH)  '(.th^tha  Speaker  49  lepve  tbeph^ir," 

Mr*  JiiQbpi§Ofi  obsera(e4^  th^t  there 
Aniild^bfipope  caiitipn  esUr^ised  p  in?* 
fijiigjia^  uppnyeitefl  xlghtBt  ^nd^eapecially 
IP  ihe  :pr^|i9nt  ease*  Here  wb»  a  cam" 
pwy  (tW  Qf  i-lpjd'a  Ro^pfi)  of  long  e?- 
t4M8h(nc)At»  irhion  l)a4  oouducte^  in^ii)f9 
Uimwnayfeithp  VBkQtf^sAvantn^^^^' 
9ejp  Cpf  d)^  whole  Qompp^,  as  ^^11 4a  vvl^h 
profit  »ai  bpQpjifr  tQ  theiqaelifes*  Tliej 
Il9d  exteaded  M>d  ig^oved  their  esta- 
blisWei^t,  qntil  th#  ^A^^nU^gef^  o(it  were 

feJiibjr  Britidi  )Qi|Ki|ut<]^  ^od  ^.frchaot« 
i»«i»l7f»ri»er  of  ^  flj^:  tp^y  h^^» 

1y  iltiak)fpWrg«d  wkfeiligeiH^f  aw  4^^^f 

a0eaey«  M^Ciffi^^he  c^y^^e^f  alllarprm^^ 
poii  .mspSfHiog   viarijtim^   aq^ifji;  ft^fn 

Abm  jw^  .dmarp  ^h^  l^nv9w)ec^e  yvhi^ 
lil(me,emM<fm^b  ARy  «9mipii^y  to.c^p- 

^ct  J9ipi4pm«M  w^^^fety:  tli^y  ve^f 
in  |>oim«H^i  flf  a|)  'P^HftJcqlac^  l^y  ^bich 
Ihe  toaarAl  tf  ^ilE^mrt  p^iicies  ^re,  cU^ 
tinguished*  Th^  d^gera  9^  pj^^yculaf 
iMMf  WWr  diii*oieeri»ri|Ji^peiHto,f^d- 
•baPlMfl  i»y:  whieb  iiaq^a)  c4^^  i|i;ere  iinr 

|in^veAH^ede|iirefedtpsthe<9Mf  Tl^ 
wmQ^fcm  mre  aaoha-that  the  t^o  o,tl[i^ 

^OoanmniM  irhi«b  weie  allpwediby  theAQt 

fifQm>rg9  1^  tp  ^fleq^  aHiri%^  iQ^^nociff, 

were  oQiiped  (p  upply  to  ^l^ja  cepipaDy 

'Sv  iofuri^atloa  to  guid^  tb/^  19  enect- 

riPg.p<4i«iM    3p '%  from  brefik^^  4pwP 

•mpDopoijr  hy  tN  present  hiUi  j^  Fpui0 

.saplP^.th^  ever  pvomo^Jt,  by  pop^enafpg 
.tke  pew^  of  i9oney  ^MlH^  ^^  placiog 
die  pMJKCk  iot^est  :9V  ^  entire  diappf^l 

«r  Ibf  wealthgr* 

Mr.  r«  ^^i^^^QO^padedy  that  thia  w^a 
an  improper  time  to.  meddle  with  the  sub- 
.  j^ct»  and  that  it  would  rum  both  the  un- 
derwritera  and  brokera  of  Lloyd's.  He 
wiahed  the  hon.  member  who  had  brought 
forward  the  meaaure  would  allow  it  to  lie 
over  till  next  aeaaipn.  Allauch  meaaurea 
oif§^t  to  emanate  from  the  government. 
The  measure  would  create  ten  monopo* 
^WS.  f 

Mr.  Plmmer  took  the  ttme  Tieif  of 
^M  m^m^fw  And  coo|ended  that,  little 
.l«i9M  w0r»  «Yi|r  aifiewBjd  ty  mimB  *^ 


BJr,  Or^a/f^,  «ai^.tb^  ^W^  V^  ^^^ 
t|(ke  ttvny  the  privities  of  {^ipjrd^m  ^itb* 
out  granting  a  cqmpQu^tipa,  aa  had  been 
done  in  the  cjifie  pt  the  ^oij^\b  Se%,  (^b)n« 

n^otioii. 

The  Kousp  tben  4*^'4^'  ^J^  ^^9 
Ijilo^a  2?.  Majority  ftr  ^omg  ipto  a  cow- 
mi^ee  JK  The  Hpi^  d^n  we^t  into 
thex^ommiUee. 

$ix  F.  Qmrn^iuuff  nrqpiMed,  i^  t^ 
^ifl^dfPent,  ins&eaaof  me  fTprda  <'from 
and  after  the  paaaing  q(  tfijB  .^pi^**  to  sub- 
stitute "fro^  euSid  after\me  yjW  of  our 
lipEd,  2000"  {a  la)^li^<  j^.npn.menoL- 
declared    hia  ^i^jeotjop  m  ^^viding 

^Mu^ittiee  up^pff  It,  ^XW  V  Pfi  ^^^ 
one. 

Tt^^cpmipittee  4iWdpd :  Fpr  t^^^end- 
mei^t  ^2 :  Against  it  33/  ^9i9j;ny  21. 
Th^  copi^iitefi  next  div^Ided  oa  me  clause 
iof  /saying  the  rights  of  the  two  cjsar^ered 
9pmmo>es.    y^yea  37  f;  Nff^^  i^« 

Aii^*  j^ld^rpi^an  TJipmwon^  propoaed  a 
clause  for  r^od^rjnfi  eag^  pftrtner  of  any 
insurance  jo^t-f^apjif  compfiny  liable  to 
t|ie  mv^^f  np^withs^ndi^g  ai|y  clause 
in  the  pplicy  oj.  a^^ment  tp  the  con- 

tr*JT»  ' 

Mr.  Hufkis$qn  plypcte4  tp.thp  claosei 

?a  nn  interference  with  p^iv"^  contracts. 
i  a  pfiri^  cboae  to  take  ^i^  m^ire  limited 
reBpon8iJl)|lity  pf  V  jpint  stqf^  rather  than 
h^ye  hJjB  ri^mi^y  dga^n;i^  ef|ch  i^fliyidual, 
be  w^s  averse  j^om  ija^ergosipg  against 
the  ^ercise  of  fuc^  d;89feti6Q, 

Tii|9  copimittee  th/^p  divided  on  the 
qlan^e  proposed  by  Mr.  Aldern^n  Thomp- 
son,  fpr  compelling  any  Jointrstock  com- 
pany to  enregister  the  oenaes  9f  the  part- 
ners in  the  court  of  Chancery.  Ayea  7  : 
Hoea  Sa    llie  j(lpuse  tJ)^n  resumed. 

HOUSBOF   LOB.D8. 
Friday 9  June  4. 

WsLCH  Judicature  Bill.]  Lord 
Kenyan  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill.  His  lordship  explained,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was,  to  amend  the  Judicature  ip 
Wales. 

Lord  Catodor  was  unable  to  discover 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  It  introduced 
many  anomalies,  and  he  would  therefore 
move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  stjL  ipoptbj^ 
and  thft  |ja  huifiUe  address  be  presented 
to  h|s  i^jajcftyi  praying  him  to.^iaot  a 
commission  to  inquire  mto  the  i|l}ite  of 


\ 
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tb«  tfibuDalt  of  Wales.  His  lordship  fur- 
Iher  objected  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  op- 
posed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  com* 
mitteey  and  he,  for  one,  would  object  to 
placing  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Welch  judges  until  they  were  rendered 
nore  dignified  in  rhe  eyes  of  the  people. 

Lord  Redetdale  supported  the  bill.  The 
object  of  it  was  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Wales.  There 
might  be  objections  to  some  of  the  clauses, 
but  the  present  was  not  the  stage  for  dis- 
cusatnK  them* 

Their  lordships  divided  on  the  amend* 
ment :  CoptenU  8 :  Not  Contents  29.  The 
bill  waa  then  read  a  second  time. 


Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill.]  Lord 
Calthorpe  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  for  preventing  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  was  not  aware  of 
the  eiisience  of  this  bill,  but  he  was  far 
from  approving  of  it.  Under  the  provi- 
sions or  the  laws  which  were  passing  on 
this  subject,  it  would  soon  he  impossible 
to  tame  a  horse.  If  a  man  were  to  cut  a 
horse's  tail  or  ears,  according  to  this  bill 
he  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
He  objected  to  the  increase  of  tlib  peual 
laws,  and  disapproved  of  the  principle  of 
teaching  people  humanity  by  law. 

Lord  Huffeld  wished  the  bill  to  pass, 
because  it  limited  the  discretion  at  pre-> 
sent  possessed  by  the  magistrates*  As 
the  law  now  stood,  a  man  could  be  fined 
SL  for  catting  the  tail  of  his  horse. 

Lord  Calthorpe  said,  there  was  a  great 
distinction  between  compelling  men  by 
law  to  be  humane,  and  preventing  tbem 
iroro  being  cruel. 

The  Lord  ChancMor  disapproved  of  the 
bill,  and  would  oppose  it  in  a  future  stage. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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Sir  •/.  Newport  remarked,  that  dean 
Swift,  when  speaking  of  the  test  and  cor- 
poration acts,  had  expressed  a  strong  opi- 
nion, that  if  those  laws  were  repealed,  tlie 
Dissenters  would,  in  a  short  time,  succeed 
in  overthrnwing  the  church  establishment 
in  Ireland.  They  were,  however,  repealed 
in  the  year  1782,  by  one  of  the  shortest 
acts  on  the  Statute-book.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  known,  that  they  had  been  pro^ 
ductive  of  no  such  efiects  as  those  dreaded 
by  the  dean.  *<  To  show,"  continued  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  **  how  little  was  known 
of  the  repeal  of  those  acts  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  this  country,  I  may  mention 
that,  within  these  five  years,  I  was  e^peak- 
ing  to  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
he  told  me  that  one  of  his  greatest  objec- 
tions to  that  measure  was,  that  if  it  were 
carried,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts 
— a  measure  by  which  the  Dissenters 
would  be  enabled,  in  a  short  time,  to  de- 
stroy the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland.  I 
told  him,  that  the  measure  of  which  he 
spoke  with  so  much  alarm  had  been  al- 
ready carried  ;  that  the  test  and  corpora* 
tion  acts  in  Ireland  had  been  repealed,  so 
far  as  Protestant  Dissenters  were  con- 
cerned, forty  years  ago.  He  would  not 
believe  the  fact  at  first,  and  was  only  con« 
vinced  by  my  producing  the  statute.  Such 
ia  the  effect  of  being  led  by  prejudice,  ra- 
ther than  by  judgment." 

Mr.  fF.  Smith  concurred  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition ;  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  notice,  that  soon  after  the  holy* 
days,  he  would  present  a  petition  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Bright  expressed  himself  favour- 
able  to  the  petition.  The  case  of  tlie 
Protestant  Dissenters  was  very  difierent 
from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
House  should  recollect  how  much  of  their 
civil  liberties  they  owed  to  the  ancestora 
of  those  Dissenters. 

Lord  John  RusuU  thought  it  disgrace* 
ful  to  our  system  of  laws,  that  such  d^ 
grading  stigmas  should  be  fixed  upon  s<| 
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CORPOAATION  AND    TksT   AcTS — Ps- 


TITION    FOR    HSPKAL   OF.]        Mr.    HumO 

Resented  a  petition  from  the  Protestant    highly  respectable  and  inoffensive  a  class 

in    of  the  community. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Earl  ofMar^s  Restoration  Bill.] 
A  message  from  the  Lords  announced 
that  their  lordships  had  passed  an  act 
dispensing  with  the  taking  of  certain  oaths 
by  Mr.  Ersikine,  previously  to  the  passing 
of  an  act  for  the  restoration  of  the  title  of 

4  A 


Dttsentera  of  several   denominations 

Chichester,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  these 
•cts. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  that  the  acts  were 
niostabaard,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Statute- 
book.  He  hoped  to  see  more  of  such  pe- 
titions, and  tliat,  at  an  early  day  next  ses- 

•■"*♦  ^«  iubject  would  be  brought  before 
the  House. 

VOL.  XI. 
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iort  had  been  deprited; 
the  coDcttrrence  of  the 


^^^'inoved^  that  the  bill 
lonsideration,  and  trust* 
,  would  not  object  to  its 

^ through  all  its  stag^  that 

-evening.  By  an  act  of  James  Ist,  it  had 
been  enacted,  that  no  person  whose  blood 
bad  been  attainted  could  be  restored  to 
the  rank  which  his  ancestor  bad  held,  until 
be  had  taken  certain  oaths.  Now,  it 
would  require  the  presence  of  Mr.  Erskine 
in  London  to  take  those  oaths ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  age  and  infirm  state 
of  health^  that  could  not  be  done  with 
^ontenience.  The  present  bill,  therefore, 
Was  to  dispense  with  the  taking  of  the 
tNiths  at  present. 

Mr.  Brovgham  fully  concurred  in  the 
|)rinciple  of  the  measure  for  restoring  the 
forfeited  titles  which  gave  rise  to  the 
present  bill ;  but  there  were  certain  limi* 
tations  in  those  bills  which  would  be  the 
subject  of  remark  when  they  came  before 
'the  House.  He  concurred  entirely  in  the 
^propriety  of  not  requiring  the  attendance 
at  present  of  the  very  estimable  indivi- 
dual whose  family  title  was  about  to  be 
restored. 

-  The  bill  went  through  all  its  stages,  and 
was  passed. 

*     TRANSPOKTATtON       OF      OfFENDXRS 

B1LL.3  Mr.  Secretary  FeeU  on  moving 
that  this  bill  be  committed,  stated  the 
bbject  of  it.  It  was,  he  said,  to  renew  the 
Transportation  act,which  would  expire  in 
Hie  present  year,  and  to  simplify  some  of 
its  enactments.  Formerly  conticts  were 
transported  from  this  country  to  -North 
America,  and  it  was  the  practice,  before 
)he  sailing  of  any  ship,  for  the  king,  by  an 
order  in  council,  to  appoint  the  particu- 
lar place  to  which  the  convicts  on  board 
were  to  be  conveyed.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary,  as  the  law  now  stood,  that  a 
council  should  be  called  before  the  sailing 
of  every  ship ;  but  as  this  might  not  be 
convenient,  the  present  act  gave  to  bis 
*  majesty  a  general  power  of  nominating 
the  place  to  which  the  convicts  should 
be  sent,  without  the  necessity  of  assembling 
a  council  for  that  purpose.  This  bill  also 
did  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  particular 
contract  being  entered  into  with  every 
county  fot  the  transport  of  its  convicts. 
It  went,  likewise,  to  regulate  the  treat- 
nest  of  convicts.  Transportation  was  in 
itself  a  terj  tmefoal  pttnisbmeot.    To  a 


married  nan  of  generally  regular  behita^ 
or  with  a  family  of  eight  or  ten  ciuldrai» 
transportation  was  a  severe  puoiahmeni; 
while  to  the  young  single  roan,  of  irregular 
habits,  it  was  matter  of  not  very  great 
regret.  By  this  bill,  the  goveminefitof 
New  South  Wales  wottld.be  empowered 
to  send  convicts  of  the  latter  descriptioo 
to  distant  settlements  within  th^  oolooyv 
while  convicts  of  less  vicioos  habita  and 
more  regular  conduct  would  be  aiiow«d 
to  reside  at  or  near  Port  Jackson.  It 
should  be  knowoi  that  it  was  intended  to 
make  transportation  a  much  more  aevere 
mode  of  punishment  than  it  ha4  genefs^y 
been  hitherto ;  and  that  that  severity 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  conduct  of 
the  convicta  tnemselves. 

Mr.  Searleit  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  introducing  a  new  prind^ 
pie  into  our  penal  law,  by  vesting  in  the 
executive  the  power  or  iocreaaiog  or 
jlimioishing  the  punishment.  The  Crown 
had  certainly  the  power  toreoiit  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  a  sentence,  but  be  objected 
to  the  principle  that  a  sentence,  not  le*- 
mitted  m  whole  or  in  part,  should  be  ha- 
bitually modified  by  the  Crown  ia  theese- 
cution  of  it,  so  as  to  take  away  that  cer- 
tainty bf  punishment  which  waa  ao  desiia- 
ble  in  every  system  of  law, 

Mr.  Secretary  /W  observed,  that  the 
Crown  had  always  exercised  the  power 
of  determining  the  place  and  manner  of 
transportation.  The  sentence  of  trans- 
portation was  beyond  the  aeaa;  the  place 
to  which  the  convict  waa  sent  waa  alwap 
left  to  the  Crown )  and  it  would  be  admit- 
ted, that  if  a  person  transported  had. not 
been,  from  his  station  in  life,  subjeoied  to 
labour,  the  punishment  would  ie  inpro- 
perly  aggravated  by  subjecting  him  to  the 
labour,  which,  for  men  of  another  deacrip* 
tion,  would  not  be  an  improper  aoonnpa- 
niment  of  the  punishment,  out  whatever 
might  be  said  of  this  discretion^  it  waa 
not  given  by  the  bill  before  the  House ; 
it  had  been  previously  exercised,  and 
the  arrangements  which  be  bad  spoken 
of  only  tended  to  make  it  naoro  ayate- 
matic. 

Mr.  Wifmoi  Horkm  aatd,  <it.had  been 
complained,  that,  from  the  carcanBataaoss 
of  the  colony  of  New  South  Walea,  the 
convicts  employed  aa  aervaofa  about  the 
towns,  sufened  little  1^  what  waa  intended 
as  a  punishment.  Under  the  or  range 
menta  now  made,  they  would  be  aproid 
over  the  agricuitural  part  of  theeoleoyt 
and  be  nadw  to  labour ;  which  would^-le 
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Aa  €hm  of  portent  who  woro  operoled 
upon  by  Iho  irantpoitation  lawt,  naoke  tho 
pnnithiDOAC  itforo  an  object  of  terror  than 
R  BOW  irat.  Tho  cobvicttt  too,  of  die 
wont  clatt«  would  be  tent  to  one  of  the 
^ependenciet  of  New  ^outb  Walea,  Nor- 
folK-Ifhmd,  where  the  teverity  would  be 
inereaaed.  He  wished  to  have  it  generally 
underttoody  that  trantpottation  would  now 
become  a  tevere  and  real  pnnithBieot. 

T3ie  bin  wat  then  cominitted. 

• 

N«w  CHUROHXt  Bill.]  On  the  order 
6f  the  dajr  for  receiving  the  report  of 
the  emnmtltee  on  this  bill, 
•  Colonel  Davis  oppoted  the  motion.  He 
adverted  to  the  returnt  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  Houte  to  thow  that  even 
ttwder  the  late  erectiont,  no  attention 
wat  paid  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
people.  He  inttanced  the  populout  pla* 
cea  of  Manchester  and  Bristol  in  support 
of  that  inferenee.  He  had  no  hostile  feeU 
ii^  towards  the  national  establishment, 
of  which  he  was  a  member ;  but  he  felt 
persuaded,  that  in  auarding  sgainst  such 
a  profligate  waste  of  the  puQic  money,  he 
best  proved  his  respect  for  its  character. 
He  then  moved  as  an  amendment,  '*  that 
the  report  be  received  upon  that  day  six 
nnooths." 

Mr.  hofcetUr  supported  the  amend- 
ment.  It  was  pastors  and  priests  that  the 
people  wanted,  and  not  edifices  of  brick 
and  mortar.  The  people  sought  for 
spiritual  bread,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
Eacheqoer  gave  them  a  stone.  He  ob- 
jected to  such  demands  from  a  richly  en- 
dowed church  upon  their  dissenting  bro* 
Ibren.  It  could  leave  no  other  impres- 
sion on  the  people,  but  a  conviction  of 
the  cupidity  of  our  establishment. 

Mr.  lU  Cooper  defended  the  bill,  as  the 
best  tseana  of  astitting  the  national  church, 
end  preventing  the  continuance  of  that 
want  of  aceommodatioii  which  tended  to 
wean  to  many  from  the  ettablished  church 
wnd  fiU  the  congregations  of  the  Dissen- 
tara.  He  had  heara  with  regret  the  term 
profl^ateexpenditureof  the  puolic  money 
applM  to  tiie  measure.  That  appeared 
to  him  mostextraordinarv  language— and 
only  applicable  to  brothels.  If  the  law 
ptfmitted  Dissenters  to  sit  in  tliat  House, 
V^  Mosa  and  good  tttte  thould  induce 
'^'^  not  to  tpeak  in  audi  unmeatured 
^^hmppropriate  language. 

Mr.  fiume  deprecated  the  language 
made  use  of  by  the  hen.  nsember.  He 
^Wended  the  conduct  of  the  Distenters, 
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and  contended  for  the  right  of  that  bodv 
to  deliver  their  tentiraentt  upon  theehoran 
ettablithment  whenever  they  pleased ; 
unlets,  indeed,  they  were  to  be  fleeced  of 
their.. money  without  complaint.  He 
strongly  opposed  this  bill,  as  lending  to 
make  the  clergy  less  useful  than  before, 
and  to  encourage  a  profligate  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  for  partial  purpeset. 
This  work  ought  to  be  effected  by  private 
contribution,  and  he  would  not  vote  one 
shilling  of  the  public  money  for  it  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  Dissenters  and  Catho- 
lics. No  parish  In  England  ought  to 
receive  a  shilling  of  the  grant,  unless  it 
was  proved  to  be  unequal  to  the  expend!- 
turob  It  was  in  vain  to  build  churcbea 
unless  clergymen  were  provided  calcu- 
lated to  give  satisfaction  to  tlioir  coiigre* 
gations. 

Mr.  Canu  WiUon  contended,  that  the 
measure  was  highly  acceptable  to  a  majo- 
rity of  the  community. 

Mr,  Hwieon  Gumejjf  asked,  whether  it 
was  intended  to  empower  these  commis- 
sioners io  supply  the  whole  funds  for 
building  the  cnurches  which  might  be 
found  wanting  in  populous  districts,  or 
whether  they  were  simply  to  grant  an  aid 
to  such  districts,  the  principal  expense 
being  to  be  borne  by  the  parishioners }  He 
asked  this  question,  because,  if  the  first 
were  intended,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
unfair  to  tax  the  country  for  building 
churches  in  the  towns. 

The  Chancdlor  ^ihe  Exchequer^  in  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  genticman,  observed, 
thai  the  commissioners  under  the  bill  had 
the  discretion  of  distributing  or  lending 
the  money  accordiu;;  to  their  view  of  ilia 
means  and  aecurities  of  particular  pa* 
rbhes. 

Sir  •/•  Newport  complained  of  the  in- 
consistency of  making  the  Catholic  |H>pa* 
iation  of  Ireland  pay  for  buiiding  Prates- 
tant  phurches.  The  exteniiion  of  the  new 
churches  in  Englsnd  ought  to  be  made  iu 
a  different  manner  from  that  provided  by 
the  bill.  He  was  apprehensive  that  this 
grant  would  be  abused  here  at  a  aimilar 
grant  hsd  been  in  Ireland.  It  wat  extra* 
ordinary  to  hear  the  advocatea  (pf -the  e»« 
lablished  church  talking  of  the  great  li» 
berality  with  which  they  treated  their 
dissenting  brethren,  when  it  was  an  undis* 
puted  fact,  that  in  France  and  Hungary, 
jwth  Catholic  countries,  thu  pa^tprs  of 
ihe  Protestant  church  were  all  supported 
at  the  expense  i#f  the  state. 
.    Mr.  GroHan  took  the  ^aroe  view  oi  the 
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•abject  as  his  right  hon.  friendi  the  mem- 
ber for  Waterford. 

Mr.  Philips  felt  thot  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  House  that  no  grant  should  be 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  where  such  aid 
was  particularly  wanted,  and  yet  that 
500,000/.  should  be  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  new  churches  in  Eng- 
land, in  places  where  the  inhabitants 
declared  that  such  buildings  were  not 
wanted. 

Mr.  Month  would  support  the  mea- 
sure, if  he  thought  it  would  conduce  to 
the  interest  of  the  established  church.  He 
could  not,  however,  convince  himeelf  that 
it' was  required  by  the  interest  of  the  es- 
tablishment, ant)  he  must  therefore  pause 
before  he  gave  it  his  support.  He  com- 
plained that  the  church  of  England  had 
not,  at  present,  its  root  in  the  affections 
of  the  people ;  and  attributed  its  unpopu- 
larity to  a  want  of  zeal  in  its  teachers, 
who,  however  respectable  they  might  be 
in  other  attainments,  were  certainly  de« 
ficient  in  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  their  flocks.  Adverting  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  money  already  granted  had 
been  expended,  he  observed  that  large 
sums  had  been  advanced  to  parishes  where 
the  inhabitants  were  rich ;  but  that  no- 
thing had  been  advanced  to  parishes 
equally  large  and  populous,  where  the  in- 
habitants were  poor.  l)e  attributed  this 
circumstance  to  the  regulations  of  the  bill 
itself,  which  were  exceed  ngly  faulty.  He 
believed  that  if  the  Methodists  v^ere  al- 
lowed to  build  churches,  and  to  retttin 
the  patronage  of  them  in  their  own  hands, 
it  would  bring  back  a  numerous  and  re* 
spectable  class  of  Dissenters  to  the  pale 
of  the  church.  In  conclusion,  he  wished 
the  bill  to  be  postponed  till  next  session, 
in  order  that  the  subject  of  It  might  un- 
dergo the  further  consideration  of  govern- 
ment. 

Sir  /.  Ctfffin^^l  say.  Sir,  let  us  go  on, 
and  have  the  churches. 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
amendment  9 :  Against  it  42.  The  re« 
port  was  then  brought  up. 

Horses  Sx«aughtering  Bill.^  On 
bringing  up  the  report  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Wynn  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  thi^  species  of  legislative  enact- 
ment. He  thought  it  of  very  little  use  to 
irisist  on  the  knackers  keeping  a  register 
from  day  to  day  of  the  todder  they  gave 
their  horses,  as  it  was  not  to  Jie  supposed 
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that  these  men,  so  accustomed  to  cnidtf , 
would  stick  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  R»  Smith  considered  the 
as  unnecessary.  Under  the  bill  to  p 
vent  cruehy  to  animals,  cogflizanee  miglil 
be  taken  of  the  offence  against  which  thia 
^  enactment  was  directed. 

Mr.  R,  Martin  said,  he  had  been  ae^ 
licited  by  a  number  of  highly  respectable 
persons  to  introduce  this  measure*     One 
gentleman,  a  distiller  of  large  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Whilechapel,  wliere 
these  slaughtering  houses  were  chiefly  si* 
tuated,  informed  him,  that  he  wia  obliged 
to  remove,  with  hts  family,  four  mQca  into 
the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  dia- 
guHing  scenes   which   they   were  daily 
obliged  to  witness  in  those  haunts  of  cru- 
elty.     Gentlemen   mistook   the  outter 
greatly,  if  they  supposed  that  it  was  a  fit 
object  for  ridicule.     Had  they  witnessed 
that  which  he  had  observed  with  hit  owa 
eyes,  they  would  not  refuse  their  sapporC 
to  the  bill.      He  had  been  to  see  thia 
slaughtering-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitecbapel.    He  there  beheld  eight 
or  ten  horses,  some  with  their  tjts  knoot- 
ed  out,  others  hoppios  on  three  l^a,  all 
miserabl?  maimed,   which   had  upon  an 
average  been  kept  there  several  days  with- 
out food.     He  gave  the  man  in  waiting 
a  few  shillings  to  procure  two  or  three 
trusses  of  hay,  which  were  brougbt  ac- 
cordingly.   The  horses,  instead  oT  their 
natural  deliberate  way  of  feeding,  rao  at 
the  hay,   and   gorged  it  greedily,  like 
hounds.    The  man  who  was  atanding  by 
said  '<  There  now,  you'd  much  better  gi*d 
me  the  money  to  drink."    *<  1  would  see 
you  d        d  first/'  was  his  reply;  upon 
which  the  ru£fian  said,  **that  he  would 
trample  down  the  hay,  and  make  it  ia&» 
possible  for  the  horses  to  eat  ii^*'    Tlua 
compelled   him  to  compromise  with  the 
fellow,  to  whom  he  gave  two  ahtllin||s; 
but  he  took  ample  vengeance  upon  bus 
afterwards,  by.  sending   more   than  9M 
letters,  appointing  him  to  come  to  vnrioiia 
parts  of  the  town  to  bring  away  dead  cows 
and    horses.      Surely  every    gentleman 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  save  the  horw 
that  had  been  instrumental  to  hia  use  end 
pleasure,  from  so  appalling  a  fate.    For 
his  own  part,  he  never  allowed  a  borae^ 
over  which  he  had  once  thrown  his  leg  as 
its  owner,  to  be  sold :  and  he  had  left  di- 
rections in  his  will  for  having  then  abot» 
if  his  successor  should  attempt  to  do  ao. 
The  hon,  gentleman  related  several  other 
instances  of  outrageous  cruelty  pmctbed 
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upon  horses  Wbicfi  were  sold  for  slaughter; 
and' invited  the  learned  member  for  Lin* 
coin,  who  had  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  of  the  style  of  its  composition,  to 
dsftist  him  in  fitting  it  for  the  approbation 
of  parliament* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  re-commit* 
ted. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
WedneMday^  June  9. 

G AMB  Laws  Amvndmbnt  Bill.]  Earl 
Gratvenor  rose  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
amending  the  present  Game  Laws*  A  fter 
expressing  his  regret,  that  the  bill  on  this 
subject  lately  introduced  into  the  other 
House  had  not  passed,  the  noble  earl 
suted  that  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  brinff  forward 
•onae  measure  calculated  to  settle  a  ques* 
tion  of  so  much  importance  to  the  good 
order  and  morals  or  the  country.  Since, 
however,  that  had  not  been  done,  he  had 
resolved  to  propose  to  their  lordships  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  did  not  in* 
terfere  with  the  state  of  the  game  laws 
generally,  and  which  went  no  further  than 
to  repeal  a  number  of  statutes  by  which 
the  Mle  and  purchase  of  game  was  pre- 
vented. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  did  not  object 
to  the  measure,  but  regretted  that  his  no* 
ble  friend  had  brought  forward  the  bill  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  session. 

Lord  Sujffield  approved  of  the  noble 
earl's  bill  as  far  as  it  went.  His  only  objec- 
tion was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
The  noble  lord  then  specihed  several  ob- 
jects which  he  wished  the  bill  to  embrace, 
snd  inttroated,  that  if  nothing  eflectual 
-waa  done  this  year,  he  should  consider  it 
bis  duty  to  bring  forward  a  measure  next 
session. 

The  Earl  of  Umeridc  supported  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  also  supported 
it,  though  from  the  sute  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  he  did  not  expect  that 
the  measure  woulcl  have  all  the  effect  which 
some  noble  lords  expected  from  it.  He 
approved  of  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  to 
which  his  noble  friend  had  alluded ;  for 
the  laws  against  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
game  did  not  prevent  the  offence  of  poach- 
ing. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  regretted,  that 
the  bill  had  been  brought  in  at  so  late  a 

Criod  of  the  session,  and  thought  it  would 
better  to  postpone  it  to  next  year. 
The  bill  was*  then  read  a  first  titoe. 


JuNX  10,  18i4.  il0M 
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Thursday^  June  10. 

Irish  Poor.]     The  Bishop  of  Raphoe 
rose  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
an  important  petition  which  he  had  to' 
present — a  petition  which  afforded  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  harmony  in  which 
his  majesty's  subjects  lived  in  tnst  part  of 
Ireland  whence  it  came ;  namehr,  the  pa- 
rish of  Kilmore,  in  the  county  of  Armagh ; 
for  it  was  signed  by  the  rector,  the  cu* 
rate,  the  churchwardens,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and   Dissenting  ministera,   and  n 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants.    The  object 
for  which  the  petition  prayed  was,  that 
their  lordships  would  pass  a  law  to  enable 
the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  in  Ireland  to 
maintain  their  own  poor.    The  petitioners 
did  not,  however,^  wish  that  the  enactment 
should  be  imperative.    As  the  law  now 
stood  in  Ireland,  the  poor,  suflFering  firom 
the  infirmities  of  age  or  sickness,  obtained 
no  support  but  such  as  they  might  derive 
from  the  spontaneous  charit^jr  of  indivi- 
duals,  or  from   benevolent  institutions. 
He  should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the 
Irish  people,  if  he  did  not  aGknowledg|e 
that  tney  possess^  a  charitable  disposi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  notorious  that,  notwith- 
standing the  general  exercise  of  charitTt 
the  extent  of  misery  did  not  diminish. 
Though  an  alteration  in  the  law  was  there- 
fore desirable,  he  was,  at  the  same  time» 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  introduction  into 
Ireland  of  the  system  of  poor-laws  esta* 
blished  in  this  country  was  by  no  means 
practicable ;  and  if  practicable;  would  by 
no  means  be  desirable.    The  dread  of  tlie 
introduction  of  that  system  was  conse- 
quently ideal ;  and  he  trusted  that  their 
lordships  would  not  aUow  any  apprehen- 
sion of  that  kind  to  prevent  them  from 
giving  their  sanction  to  a  raeasore  of  sd 
much  practical  utility  as  that  for  winch 
the  petitioners  prayed.    Parish  Testries  in  * 
Ireland  had  frrauently  attempted  to  sup« 
ply  the  wants  ofthe  industrious  poor ;  btkt 
there  existed  no  law  by  which  tneir  could 
properly  accomplish  that  object.  All  that 
the  petitiol^ers  prayed  for  waa,  that  the 
power  of  attending  to  the  distresses  of  thb 
poor  might  be  made,  not  a  compulsory, 
out  a  legitimate  part  of  Testry  btisinesi. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  if  a  rate 
were  to  be  agreed  to  at  a  vestry  roeetinff, 
any  of  those  fomentors  of  village  discorda 
with  which  the  country  abounded  might 
oppose  it,  and  render  it  nugatory.    Ifthe 
plan  of  every  parish  making  a  ^olnoiaiy 
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nrovisioQ  for  it8  owo  poor  w^e  adopted. 
It  would  powerfally  counteract  that  ex- 
tensive vagrancy  #uh  which  Ireland  was 
at  preaent  so  grievously  oppressed.  The 
present  system  formed  a  great  officina  of 
pfiuperisai,  and  inendicity  and  vagrancy 
were  consequently  always  on  the  increase. 
There  was  a  great  emigration  of  the  noale 
part  of  the  Irish  poor  to  this  country  in 
quest  of  employment.  This  bad  often  been 
f  aubject  of  complaint ;  but  theni  emi- 
grants in  removing  left  a  great  evil  be- 
hind them  in  Ireland ;  for  their  wives  and 
^ildren  remained  in  a  state  of  complete 
destitution.  To  put  a  check  to  the  mi« 
aery  which  the  present  growing  mendicity 
produced,  was  ihe  object  of  the  petition. 
.  The  Earl  of  Limerick  was  greatly 
surprised  that  the  introduction  of  such  s 
measure  as  that  recommended  in  the 
peliiioot  should  be  proposed  in  their  lord* 
shtpa*  House ;  and  he  was  stiU  more  8ur« 
prised  when  he  considered  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came.  That  the  establish- 
li^eot  of  a^ystem  of  poor*laws  should  at 
Ibia  time  be  proposed  for  Ireland,  was 
truly  astonishmg.  He  spoke  in  the  hear- 
ing  of  many  noble  lords  from  that  country, 
and  he  appealed  to  thsm  whether  they 
were  not  convinced,  thatsucb  a  proposition 

;ras  calpuleted  toapread  horror  and  alarm 
rom  the  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
which  must  attend  the  adoption  of  any 
plaoof  the  kind  alluded  to.  He  would, 
QQWevert  venture  to  suggest  to  his  right 
reverend  friend  a  coarse  by  which  the 
ipbjeot  of  his  petition  might  be  attained, 
viihoiitita  experiencing  that  oppoaicion 
whb  which  the  measure  praved  tor  would 
be-  oset.  He  had  heard,  that,  according 
to  the  original  institution  of  bene6ces, 
their  profits  were  divided  into  three  parts 
*-one  was  for  the  incumbent ;  another  was 
lar  the  church ;  and  the  third  was  appro- 
priated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
X-et  this  plan  of  distribution  of  the  church 
levenuea  be  tried  before  any  new  plan 
waa  proposed.  He  could  not  agree  with 
the*  view  taken  of  this  subject  in  the 
petition;  the  only  good  thing  in  which 
was  the  union  of  the  parties  who  had 
signed  it. 

The  Earl  of  Damley^  though  he  did  not 
^approve  of  the  object  of  the  petition,  did 
not  i!^C)Brd  it  with  the  aane  horror  aa  his 
Bo(4omend*  He  would  have  no  objection 
tA  voluntary  contributions,  were  the 
rinatter  to  atop  there;  but  as  it  was  not 
likely,  .liial  auch  coBtributaona  would 
^rodiioa  nmch,  it  waa  probable  that  tome 
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oompulaory  provision  would  finally  W 
introduced.  Without  a  clause  of  that  kind 
the  measure'  would  not  be  efiectoal. 

Earl  FiixwHUam  disapproved  of  ai^ 
attempt  to  introduce  the  £ngliah  ayatem 
of  poor-laws  into  Ireland ;  but  aait  appear- 
ed  that  every  person  in  a  certain  dif  trict 
prayed  for  tfie  meaaure  explained  in  the 
petition,  he  thought  it  might  be  tried  there 
as  an  experiment. 

Lord  Clifden  Waa  against  traqalerrin^ 
the  English  poor-laws  to  Ireland.  He 
afereed  with  his  noble  friend  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ought  to  furnish  fraon 
its  ample  revenues  something  towards 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

StASTDING  OkDBR  RXaPlCTIKO  JOIVT- 

Stock  Companies.]  The  Marqoia  of 
Dowtuhire  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  for  establishing  a  Ji»iot*stock 
Company  to  work  mines  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to 
remind  their  lordships,  that  if  they  pro* 
ceeded  in  the  way  propoaed,  they  wmiid 
violate  the  standing  order  which  they  bad 
made  only  a  few  dajra  ago,  which  reqmred 
that  every  bill  of  this  Ascription,  before 
its  being  read  a  second  time,  sbmtkl  be 
referred  to  a  committee  to  report  whether 
three-fourths  of  the  capital  of  the  company 
had  been  paid  up.  He  would  not  oppose 
the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  HarreWby  cooaiderod  the 
suspension  of  the  order  in  the  present 
case  highly  proper*  The  noble  aurquis 
had  already  proposed  to  escept  Irish  mines 
from  the  operation  of  Uie  standing  order, 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  done,  as 
those  works  were  not  to  be  eieentd  with 
the  numerous  bubbles  sffainst  which  it 
was  the  object  of  their  iordibips  to  guard. 
As.  in  considering  the  state  of  Ireland, 
their  lordships  had  thought  it  right  for 
the  purpose  of  souring  the  tranquillity 
of  that  country^  ta  overlook  those  great 
principles  of  legislation  by  which  they 
were  usually  gtiided»  so  it  surely  might  be 
proper,  for  the  sake  of  finding  eroployaient 
to  a  miserable  poptilation,  to  overlook 
some  of  those  principles  of  political 
economy ».  the  generid  advantage  of  adhe- 
ring to  which  they  acknowledged.  He 
therefore  did  not  regret  that  lie  should  be 
the  individual  who,  on  the  aaase  night 
that  he  had  to  Aove  the  passing  of  the  In- 
surrection acljiadalsoto  propose  the  means 
of  facilitating  the  progress  of  a  bill  of  the 
natusaof  thatnow  before  their  lordships. 
He  certmly  didnol  think  that  diii  bill 
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ene4)f  akind  irhMiooghtevertohtvecoae 
under  the  operation  <^tbe  standing  order. 
It  was  morally  inponible  that  any  great 
•mount  of  capital  would  be  wanted  at  the 
outtet  of  such  a  ipeculation  at  that  which 
the  bill  tended  to  encourage;  and  ic  would- 
therefore,  be  wrong  to  require  such  a  pro* 
portionof  the  subscription  as  three-fourths 
to  be  paid  up  in  tne  first  instance.  It 
was  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  persons 
entering  into  a  project  for  working  mines 
in  Ireland,  would  be  willing  to  divtrt 
400,OOCM.  from  other  purposes  of  trade 
end  invest  it  in  the  funds  or-  Exchequer- 
bills,  where  their  would  get  only  three* 
per  cent  interest,  before  they  could  ponsi* 
bly  know  that  such  a  sum  would  be 
wanted.  The  noble  earl  concluded  by 
moving'*  That  the  standing  order  be  now 
sospeiMM.'* 

•  The  Marquis  of  Lamdown  expressed 
his  fbll  concurrence  in  the  motion.  If  a 
few  days  ago  he  bad  thought  that,  upon 
the  ground  of  peculiar  circumstances, 
Ireland  ought  to  be  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  standing  order,  he  could 
not  refuse  his  consent  to  the  suspension 
of  that  order,  for  the  purpose  of  forward- 
ing the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
•However  proper  in  principle  the  standing 
order  might  oe,  and  however  right  its 
practical  application  roicht  be  in  a  country 
atiounding  in  capital,  he  was  convinced 
that  it  would  be  extremely  wrong  to  en- 
force it  with  respect  to  a  poor  country. 
•In  Ireland,  where  the  want  of  capital  was 
so  much  felt,  every  facility  to  its  trans- 
mission ought  to  be  offered.  But  even 
with  regard  to  this  country,  though  the 
principle  of  the  order  eould  not  be  con- 
tested, he,  with  all  respect  for  the  judg* 
nent  of  their  lordships,  thought  they 
would  have  done  better  not  to  have  passed 
it.  He  could,  indeed,  see  no  reason  why 
their  lordships  should  not  consider  every 
individual  case  which  came  before  them 
en  its  own  merits.  There  could  be  no 
occasion  for  establishing  so  many  general 
rules,   unless  it  were  wi«hedy   by  their 


]    "  At  once  to  get  conviction  in  the  lump, 
And  come  to  short  conclusions  by  a  jump.'' 

*The  increasing  of  the  standing  orders  was 
attended  with  much  ineonvenienee.  He 
never  approved  of  the  multiplication  of 
-tbe  •tanding'oideta;  but  he  confessed  he 
ahoold  wish  one  to  be  nsade  to  the  eieei, 
that  no  standing  eider  abould  be  adopted, 
VBtil  it  had  Ua  foe  three  weeka  on  the 


table  of  the  House,  and  had  been  read 
three  different  times  at  fixed  inteiwels. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdaie  reminded  their 
lordsliips  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
order  had  been  adopted,  and  adverted  to 
the  nature  of  the  speculations  againat 
which  it  was  directed.  When  such  absurd 
and  mischievous  projects  were  aflost,  he 
thought  it  high  time  for  at  least  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  .mark  them 
with  its  disapprobation.  Theschemes^ 
with  respect  to  which  the  standing  order 
operated,  were  very  different  from  those 
companies  which  were  excepted.  Hie 
eanal' property  of  this  country  amounted 
to  about  13,000,000/.,  and  not  87 fiOOl.  of 
the  capital  remained  to  be  paid  up.  The 
capital  of  the  dock  companies  wes  all 
paid  up.  Establishments  of  thst  descripi* 
tion  were  under  the  necessity  of  employ^ 
iog  a  great  proportion  of  their  capital  .id 
carrying  on  their  works ;  but  it  was  not 
so  with  specidating  compani^ 

The  bill  was  reiul  a  second  time.    . 

• 

Irish  iMauBRXCTioH  Act.]  The  Earl 
of  Harrowby  moved  the  third  reading  of 
the  Irish  Insurrection  act. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  that  nothing 
but  the  strongest  necessity  could  havein« 
duced  him  to  give  hw  consent  to  the  pro* 
sent  measure ;  but  undoubted^  something 
of  this  kind  was  necessary,  and}  the  no' 
cessity  would  continue  unless  the  House 
would  agree  to  probe  the  various,  evils  iof 
Ireland  to  the  bottom.  Whatever  waa 
done  would  be  useless,  unlesa^  it  wsa 
bottomed  on  the  ereat  principle  of  making 
every  individual  in  that  country  eoual  in 
civil  rights,  let  his  religious  opinions  be 
what  they  might. 

•  The  Marquis  of  Lansdawm  said^  .tl|ei 
he  found  himself  compelled  to.  give  hi* 
assent  to  the  motion;  and  he  abould  ^ve 
it  with  even*  greater  reluctance  than  he 
now  did,  if  he  felt  that  it  was  a  measure 
for  the  security  of  the  rich  only ;  hut  he 
had  all  along  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  legislaturoi  with  a  view  to  the  interest 
of  the  poor  *as  well  ss  the  rich,  to  aaain« 
tain  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and 
the  security  of  property :  for  as  many  of 
the  evils  of  Ireland  arose  from  the  small 
portion  of  wealth  in  that  country,  what 
would  be  the  state  of  it^  if  persona  of 
wealth  were  compelled,  frooi  the  inseoo* 
rity  of  life  and  property,  to  withdraw  and 
become  noB-ieaideataf  He  would,  next 
sessJOPj  piopoae  ao  extension  of  the  ia» 
qoiry,  not  to  the  whole  of  Irskad*.  bat 
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to  tbe  dMrieti  where  the  Iniiarreciion  «ct 
had  been  in  operation,  as  well  aa  in  those 
where  it  should  be  in  force  at  the  time. 

Lord  HoUand  said,  that,  after  the  re- 
peated discussions  on  this  measure,  and 
the  almost  unanimous  agreement  of  tlie 
committee  in  recommending  the  renewal 
of  it,  together  with  the  concurring  opinion 
of  persons  whom  he  bad  been  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  with  deference,  he  did  not 
mean  to  press  upon  their  lordbhips  the  ob- 
jections to  this  measure  tvhich  he  deeply 
felt ;  but  he  should  avail  himself  of  his 
privilege  of  recording  on  the  Journals  his 
reasons  against  it.  His  objections  to  the 
bill  were  not  founded  on  any  doubt  which 
he  entertained  of  the.  disturbances  in  that 
country,  but  were  such  as  were  expressed 
by  a  member  of  that  House  nearly  SO 

g»rs  ago  (then  air  L.  Parsons^,  that  so 
r  from  such  measures  tranquillizing  Ire- 
land, they  tended  to  perpetuate  the  dis- 
turbances which  they  pretended  to  allay. 
He  objected  to  the  bill,  because  it  tended 
to  make  the  gentry  and  magistracy  look 
to  the  violauon,  instead  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  law,  for  their  security  ;  and 
because  it  tauieht  tbe  wretched  peasantry 
to  regard  the  laws  as  a  conspiracy  of  the 
rich  against  the  poor.  He  admitted,  that 
the  administration  of  this  law  might  be 
temperate  and  moderate,  and  that  minis- 
tors  by  this  inquiry  had  opened  the  door 
to  a  glimpse  of  hope  for  better  things  ; 
but  nevertheless,  he  would  not  give  bis 
consent  to  a  measure  which  was  a  violation 
of  all  lawy  and  waa  nothing  more  nor  leas 
than  estabKshing  a  despotic  government. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowhjf  said,  that  in 
omitting  to  make  any  atatement  to  their 
lordahips  on  introducing  this  bill,  if  he  had 
been  to  blame  it  arose  from  amiataken  con- 
ception of  his  duty.  Considering  the  com- 
position of  the  committee,  having  for  mem- 
bers of  it  many  noble  lords  on  the  other 
side,  and  many  who  had  great  properties 
in  the  country,  he  had  thought  it  best  to 
leave  the  bill  on  the  recommendation  of 
that  committee,  without  the  expression  of 
his  own  personal  opinion.  It  was  not  his 
opinion,  nor  that  or  any  noblo  lord  on  the 
committee,  that  ihb  measure  would  tnin* 
q 111) lize  Ireland,  or  that  it  should  make  part 
of  tlie  permanent  law  of  the  land.  It  waa 
a  temporary  evil  to  which  they  muat  aub- 
rait,  for  the  purpoae  of  obtaining  a  perma- 
nent-good. 

Lord  PrudAoe,  notwithataoditig  «ll  that 
he  had  heard,  could  not  give  hb  aupport 
to  the  biU. 


Lord  Gori  aupported  the  bill. 
It  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Irish  Tithes  Compositioh  Amend- 
MBNT  Bill.]  Tbe  Earl  of  Liyerpool 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  aecond 
reading  of  the  Irish  Tithes  Amendment 
bilh 

Tbe  Earl  of  Kingston  objected  to  the 
bill  aa  a  meaaure  which  waa  calculated  to 
give  the  clergy  whatever  incomes  they  maj 
be  pleased  to  ask  for,  and  to  place  them  in 
a  bettercondition  than  they  were  at  present. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  [Dr.  Joha 
Jebb]  rose,  and  addressed  their  lordships 
as  follows :  * 

My  Lords,  I  rise  to  give  my  humble 
support  to  the  bill  now  before  your  lord- 
ships. I  do  so,  because  it  is  calculated  to 
give  increased  efficiency  to  the  Tithe  Com- 
position act  of  the  last  session.  A  noble  earl 
opposite,  indeed,  has  staled  that  the  ten- 
dency of  this  measure  is,  to  allow  the  cler- 
gy of  Ireland  whatever  incomes  they  may 
please  to  ask,  I  would  only  observe*  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  last  aes&ion 
precisely  define  a  certain  limit,  beyond 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  clergyman 
to  go  ;  namely,  the  average  of  seven  years 
next  preceding  thct  agreement;  and  that 
the  present  bilJ,  instead  of  increasing,  di^ 
minishes  the  possible  income,  by  that 
clause  which  takes  away  from  the  commis- 
sioners or  umpire,  the  power  of  raising  the 
amount  of  composition,  settled  by  private 
agreement,  to  the  seven  years*  average. 
But,  though  this  clause  h  unfavourable  to 
tbeclergy,  though  it  cedes  that  which  may 
be  fairly  considered  their  right,  I  do  not, 
on  this  account,  feel  myself  authorised  to 
oppose  the  bill.  The  act  of  the  last  aes* 
aion  has  already  been  successful  to  a  greai 
degree  ;  a  degree  extraordinary,  and  be- 
yond what  could  have  been  expected, 
when  we  consider  the  short  time  ^allowed 
for  its  operation,  the  complicated  interests 
necessary  to  be  consulted,  and  the  various 
technical  difficulties  arising  from  that  com- 
plication. .  Those  difficuitiea  the  bill  up- 
on your  lordhhips'  table  will  effectually  re- 
move: and  I  own  myself  desirous  it  should 
pa^intolaw,  because  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be 
afkrantageouA  to  the  peasantry,  advant«ge- 
oua,  to  the  landholders*  and  not  disadvan- 
tageous, in  the  end,  to  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land. 

But  this,  or  any  other  legislative 


*  From  the  original  editioD  published 
by  T.  Cadell,  in  the  Strand. 
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neDt,  howerer  valuable ib  iUelfi  cannot  in. 
itself  be  imfficient  to  place  Irish  ecdesiaa- 
tical  aflairs  upon  their  proper  footing. 
Serious  obstades  must  be  previously  re- 
moved* False  impressions  are  abroad, 
respectioff  the  character,  the  conduct,  and 
the  usefulness,  of  the  Irish  cleigy.  Until 
these  fidse  impressions  be  removed,  until 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case  be  felt 
and  admitted  by  the  House,  and  by  the 
public,  your  lordships  will  legislate  in  vain. 
In  hope  of  contnbutinff  somewhat  to- 
ward this  obiect,  I  shall  speak  more  at 
large»  than  the  present  auestion,  at  the 
first  Tiew,  might  seem  to  demand ;  under 
the  conviction,  that,  in  no  other  way 
can  1  so  properly  support  the  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

During  the  course  of  this  session,    I 
have  aat  and  heard  in  silence  many  attacks 
on  the  Irish  branch  of  oor  united  church ; 
but,  though  silent,!  have  not  been  inatten- 
tive ;  nor,  new  as  I  am  in  this  House,  and 
unversed  in  parliamentary  usage,  was  it  by 
anv  means  vny  intention  to  suffer,  what  1 
did  consider,  and  am  still  obliged  to  con- 
sider, erroneous  assertions,  to  pass  with- 
out  reply.    I  merely  waited  for  a  fit  occa- 
sion ;  the  present  seems  to  me  that  occa- 
sion :  the  only  one,  perhaps,  that  ma  v  be 
afforded   before   the  session  shall  close. 
And,  while  I  re^tthat  the  portion  of  our 
church  wiih  which  I  am  more  immediate- 
ly  connected,  I  mean  the  province    of 
Munster,  has  not,  at  this  crisis   an  abler 
representative  in  this  House,  I  confess  my- 
sdf  not  materially  apprehensive  for  tne 
consequences.      The  honest  confidence 
arising  from  a  good  cause  will  more  than 
counter-balance  the  sense  of   my   own 
deficiencies;  and  I  have  much  reliance 
on  that   ffenerous  feeling  which  in  Uiis 
House,    M    ever    prompt    to    give    a 
fair   hearing   to  those   who  have,  been 
calumniated     and     traduced.      Nor    is 
this  my  sole  reliance.    In  the  first  place, 
1  rest  my  hope  on  that  divine  Providence 
which  hitherto  has  been  our  support  in 
dilEcnlty  anddanffer  ;  and  then,  I  look  to 
the  good  sense,  ttiesood  feeling,  and  the 
■ober  judgment,   of  the  British  nation 
'That  judgment  majTi  from  circumstances, 
be  warped  for  n  httle  time;  but  it  has  a 
Mlf*idj«stiDg  power  which,  in  the  end,  in- 
][>riably  restores  it  to  its  upright  and  un- 
DeiWfin^  rectitude.    Already  the  public  is 
bepnamg  to  question  those  csJumnies, 
which,  from  the  frequent  and  unblushing 
repetition  of  them,  it  had  been  seduced  to 
believe.    The  enemies  of  our  cburch  have 
VOL.  XI. 


ver  shot  the  mark ;  whatever  may  have 
been  theur  motive,  for  this  we  are  their 
debtors.  A  revulsion  is  taking  place. 
Persons  of  the  highest  independence  and 
respectability,  vanous  in  their  political 
views  and  connexions,  but  unapiraous  in 
anxiety  for  the  best  interests  of  the  conn* 
try,  and  for  the  support  of  sound  religion^ 
as  the  best  guardian  of  those  interests,  be* 
gin  to  discover  for  themselves,  that  the 
public  mind  has  been  abused ;  and  the 
desire  for  aothentio  information  is  daily 
ffainiog  ground.  In  justice,  then,  to  those 
distingumed  persons,  to  this  noble  House, 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  state  what  I  know  to  be  the  truta ; 
and  if,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  can 
do  the  least  service  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  my  country,  I  shall  feel  myself 
abundantly  over-paid. 

In  meeting  the  charges  brought  a«unst 
the  church  establi^mentin  Ireland,  I  have 
not  solely,  or  chiefly,  in  view,  what  may 
have  passed  in  this  House.  Much  has 
been  said  out  of  doors,  which  must  have 
acted  upon  those  within  ;  and,  however 
undeserving  such  language  may  be  of  se* 
rious  notice,  that  vindication  would  be  in* 
complete,  which  did  not  advert  to  it  in 
some  degree. 

The  charges  themselves  may  be  re* 
duced  under  two  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  va^ue  and  general  assertions,  which, 
from  their  indefinite,  intanffible  nature, 
could  not  readily  be  met;  and  which  have 
been  reiterated  in  every  form,  and  circu- 
lated through  all  possible  channels,  with 
a  perseverance  worthy  of  the  best  causei 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  aod,  with  a  malignity 
not  unsuited  to  the  worst.  In  the  next 
place,  individual  piecemeal  chargel,  usu* 
ally  preferred  in  the  shspe  of  petitions, 
in  this  House,  and  elsewhere,  against 
absent  ecclesiastical  persons,  without  no- 
tice stveo,  and  without  opportunity  af- 
forded, to  themselves  or  to  tlieir  friends, 
of  making  timely  defence!  I  would  not 
here  be  understood  to  cast  the  slighteft 
imputation  on  those  who  have  presented 
such  petitions.  I  am  willing  to  give  them 
credit  for  simply  intendin|{  to  discharge 
a  duty.  One  noble  earl  m  particular,  I 
beg  leave  to  thank,  for  the  candour  and 
openness  with  which  he  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  communicate  with  me  on  this 
subject.  But  I  most  solemnly  protest 
against  the  modem  usage,  rather,  perhaps, 
against  an  ancient  usage  restoreo— for  it 
was  but  too  prevalent  m  the  time  of  our 
first  unhappy  Charies-r-tbat  practice,   I 
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neaDy.  which  convert's  the  wholteome 
right  and  privilege  of  petition,  into  the  ve-^ 
hide  of  private  calumny .  and  scandal ; 
into  what  I  can  call  nothing  less  than  a 

Srivileged  mode  of  libel ;  clothing,  as  it 
oes,  the  most  unfounded  statements  with 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  parliament, 
and  thus  giving  them  a  passport  to  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  thus  securing 
their  reception  among  persons  who  should 
shrink,  with  virtuous  high-mindedness, 
from  the  contamination  of  ordinary  libels. 
This  nuisance,  however,  I  believe,  is  likely 
to  be  abated.  .  Many  who  may  have,  some- 
what incautiously,  presented  such  petitions, 
'^ere,  I  am  confident,  not  aware  of  the 
lurking  mischief ;  and  henceforward  there 
will  be  a  greater  care  than  heretofore,  to 
weigh,  to  investi^te,  and  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  criminative  charges,  before  they 
are  hazarded  either  in  this  House,  or 
elsewhere. 

For  my  own  part,  my  lords,  I  will 
freely  confess,  that,  neither  in  relif^ion 
nor  in  politics  aip  I  a  controversialist, 
in  both  departments,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
controversy  has  answered,  and  will  not 
cease  to  answer,  very  valuable  purposes. 
But  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  not  the  more 
excellent  way.  I  have  ever  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  best  mode  of  encountering 
error,  is  by  a  plain  unvarnished  statement 
of  the  opposite  right  and  truth.  Accord- 
ing to  this  principle,  I  will  endeavour  to 
guide  myself,  in  this,  discussion ;  and  if, 
m  so  doing,  I  must  forego  the  pungency 
of  agonistic  debate,  lam  still  not  unhope- 
ful, that  the  facts  which  I  am  prepared  to 
adduce,  w31,  in  some  meaaure,  repay  the 
degree  of  attention  with  whic^  I  may  be 
honoured. 

It  is  my.  purpose  now  to  place  before 
your  lordships,,  with  perfect  unreserve,  so 
far  at  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  the 
present  condition  of  the  Irish  church; 
in  itself,  and  in  its  bearings  on  the  country; 
in  residence,  and  in  revenue ;  in  profes- 
sional qualifications,  efficiency,  and  zeal ; 
in  moral,  social,  and  civil  services — 
services  reaching  beyond  the  pale  of  any 
jparticular  communion,  and  bounded  only 
by  the  limitation  of  its  means  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

.In  thus  standing  forth,  the  humble  but 
earnest  advocate  of  the  Irish  portion  of 
the  United  Church,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  maintain  its  impeccability,  or  its  purity 
from  all  blemish.  Churches,  my  lords, 
even  Apostolical  churches,  founded  on 
Divine  authority,  are  still,  in  a  certain 


sense,  human  institutions ;  and,  as  human 
institutions,  are  undoubtedly  liable  to 
error  and  imperfection.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  so  absurd,  as  to  uphold  this, 
or  any  other  branch  of  »ur  establish- 
ment, as 

"  A  &ultle88  mooster,  that  the  world  ne>r  saw." 
In  a  society  composed  of  frail  and  finite 
beings,  it  is  impossible  but  that  offences 
must  come.  That  the  Irish  clergy  have 
their  share,.  I  most  unreservedly  admit; 
but  I  do  so  in  a  sense  which  must  apply 
to  the  members  of  every  other  church, 
of  every  other  institution,  of  equal  mag- 
nitude and  standing.  We  have  onr  share; 
all  that  I  would  contend  for  is  this,  tbat 
we  have  not  more  than  our  share.  And 
I  must  say,  that  the  Irish  clergy  are  a 
most  improving  body.  This  I  can  myself 
attest  from  my  own  knowledge,  acquired 
during  five  and  twenty  years  of  close  and 
diligent  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
improvement  has  been  striking,  I  might 
almost  say  it  has  been  marvellous;  it  has 
also  been  progressive ;  and  I  see  not  any 
likelihood  of  its  diminiition.  Those  ia 
authority  are  becoming  more  and  more 
disposed  to  exercise  a  mild,  but  firm  and 
efficient  discipline ;  those  under  authority 
more  and  more  solicitous  to  approve 
themselves,  not  only  to  their  earthly 
superiors,  but  to  him  whose  commission 
they  bear,  and  before  whose  judgment- 
seat  they  must  render  a  strict  account 
This  is  a  gr^ve  topic:  and  I  will  not 
pursue  it  further  in  this  place.  But  I 
wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood,  that 
I  am  not  the  apologist  of  any  thing  really 
amiss;  that  I  would  not  diminish  by  a 
hair's  breadth  the  standard  of  clerical 
doty;  that  I  would  not  detract  a  scruple 
firom  that  tremendous  r^ponsibility,  aa- 
der  which  all  bishops  and  pastors  occupy 
the  places  which  they  fill. 

I  should  now  address  mysdf  to  the 
subject  of  clerical  residence.  But  I  musl 
previously  intreat  your  lordships*  attention 
to  a  point  equally  connected  with  another 
topic ;  equally  applicable  to  clerical  resi* 
dence,  and  dericall  revenue.  In  the  oppo* 
nents  of  the  church,  there  are  indications 
of  unfisimess.  In  some,  I  am  persuaded, 
quite  unintentional;  in  others,  I  would 
hope,  not  absolutely  designed.  The  fact 
to  which  I  dlude  is  this.  The  clamour 
at  this  time,  is  particularly  loud  against 
the  non^residence,  and  against  the  enor* 
mous  wealth,  of  the  Irish  clergy.  Now, 
to  all  who  have  properly  inquired  (and 
none  ought  to  speak  on  such   matters 
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who  is  absent  from  one  bene6ee  is  gene- 
rally (so  few,  indeed,  are  the  exceptions. 


without  proper  inquiry)  it  is  qiute  noto- 
rious, that,  for  many  years,  the  state  of 
clerical  residence  in  Ireland  has  been 
largely  improving :  and  it  is  equally  noto- 
rious, that,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
clerical  revenue  has  been  depreciated 
and  dwindling.  Yet,  at  this  very  period 
it  is,  that  the  dearth  of  clerical  residence 
has  become  the  watch-word  of  our  adver- 
saries ;  and  the  enormity  of  church  pos- 
sessions, the  war-cry  against  the  ministers 
of  our  establishment.  The  clamour  is 
precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  our  im- 
provenaent  and  our  declension.  As  we 
have  become  resident,  we  are  proscribed 
under  the  title  of  absentees:  as  we  have 
crown  poor,  we  are  taunted  with  the 
immeasurability  of  our  wealth.  Whether 
this  be  according  to  the  rules  of  polemical 
equity,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  (which  I 
sincerely  deprecate)  war  should  ever  be 
forced  upon  me,  my  warfare  shall  be  wa- 
ged with  other  weapons. 

Respecting  the  question  of  residence,  I 
am  aware  (for  who,  indeed,  can  be  igno- 
rant?) that  most  exaggerated  statements 
have  gone  forth    and  been  accredited. 
These  statements  profess  to  found  them- 
selves on  the  diocesan  returns  laid  before 
parliament ;  which  returns,  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted,  they  do  frequently  misquote  and 
garble.    But,  more  commonly,  this  trou- 
ble is  avoided ;  and  the  information  of  our 
most  strenuous  opponents  is  derived  at 
second-hand,  firom  anonymous  unautho- 
ritative   publications,   the   character    of 
which  I  am  not  ambitious  to  draw ;  but 
which,  I  can  assure  your  lordships,  are 
far  better  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Fleet 
Street  and  Ludgate  Hill,  much  more  in 
their  place  on  the  counters  of  convicted 
libellers,  than  upon  the  benches  of  Saint 
Stephen's,  in  the  purer  air  of  Westminster. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  and  to  this  point  I 
would  request  particular  attention,  that 
the  parliamentary  reports  themselves,  even 
the  best  and  fullest  reports  hitherto  re- 
ceived, roust  prove  fallacious  guides  to 
those  who  do  not  study  them  with  close 
attention,  and  who  are  not  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  jplitces  and  persons  in  Ire- 
land.   The  difficulty  arises,  not  from  in- 
accuracy, but  from  want  of  fulness,  in  the 
several  returns;    and  yet  more  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  made  op. 
The  return  of  each  diocess  is  given  inde- 
peodenthr  of  all  the  rest ;  whereas  a  col- 
lation of  each  with  all,  would  have  been 
ifldispensable;  in  order  to  a  fair  view  of 
clerical  residence.     For  the  clergyman 


that  one  might  almost  say  universally) 
resident  upon  another.     An  instance  has 
lately  occurred  in  another  House,  which 
may  serve  to  exemplify  the  kind  of  mis- 
takes into  which  persons  may  fall,  who, 
without  any  local  koowled^  of  Ireland, 
undertake  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
parliamentary  returns,  respecting  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Irish  clercy.    An  hon- 
ourable gentleman  there  thought  proper 
to  select  a  dignified  clergyman  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  hold  him  forth  to 
public   reprehension  as  a  most  uncon- 
scionable pluralist;   as  monopolizing  at 
the  same  time,  preferments  of  great  value, 
in  the  diocess  of  Raphoe,  and  the  diocess 
of  Armagh.    Now,  what  is  the  real  state 
of  the  case  ?     This  clergyman   has   a 
christian  name,  and  a  surname.    Another 
clergyman  has  a  christian  name  and  a 
surname.    The  two  clergymen  happen  to. 
have  the  same  christian  name,  and  the 
same  surname.    And  from  this  identity  of 
nomenclature,  the  honourable  gentleman,' 
without  further  inquiry,  has  brought  the 
severest  charges  against  a  respectable  and 
unoftnding  dignitary.     To  this  fact   I 
allude,  at  once  as  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  private  character  is  trifled 
with ;  and  as  a  case  in  point,  to  prove 
that  persons  unacquainted  with  Ireland 
ought  to  inform  themselves,  before  they 
make  assertions  always  hazardous,  often 
not  altogether  reputable,  to  those  who  d* 
not  take  this  trouble..  It  is  my  hope, 
that  before  the  commencement  of  next 
session,   this    inquiry  will  be   rendered 
easier,  by  a  body  of  diocesan  returns  pre-' 
pared  in  a   more  full  and   satisfactory 
manner,  than  any  which  have  yet  been 
made.    And  in  tite  mean  time,!  will  say, 
that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
those  clergymen  who  hold  two  benefices 
by  faculty,  usually  reside  on  that  benefice 
where  their  services  are  most  needed; 
while,  on  the  other,  they  invariably  retain 
an  efficient  curate ;  and  not  uncommonly 
reside  alternately  on  both  preferments. 

We  have  heard  much,  my  lords,  on  the 
subject  of  non-residence.  But  what,  I 
would  ask,  in  the  only  blameable  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  non-resident  clergyman? 
A  clergyman,  I  would  reply,  who  wan* 
tonly  deserts  his  appointed  sphere  of  duty. 
In  this  sense,  there  are  verv  few  non- 
resident clergy  in  Ireland.  In  my  own 
diocess  there  is  not  one.  And  I  freely 
admiti  that  one  would  be  too  many.    If 


my  definition  be. a  jast  one  (and  I  toberlv 
believe  it  is),  your  lordships,  I  trust,  wiU 
bear  it  in  mind,  not  theoretically,  but  prac- 
tically. Indeed,  I  am  sure  you  wili  do 
so.  Prom  a  British  house  of  Peers,  we 
are  certain  of  just  and  equitable  deaUng, 
You  will  nol  measure  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land by  one  standard,  and  the  clergy  of 
l!reland  by  another.  No  clergyman  in 
England  is  accounted  a  non*resiuent,  who 
is  actively  and  usefully  employed  in  paro- 
chial duties  elsewhere.  I  only  ask,  and 
the  request  surely  is  not  unreasonable, 
that  the  clergy  oi  Ireland  may  be  judged 
by  the  same  rule. 

Having  thus  ventured  to  advert  to  the 
residence  of  the  Irbh  clergv*  as  compared 
with  the  residence  of  the  English,  I  would 
atate,  that,  on  the  best  comparative  estt* 
mate  which  I  was  able  to  form  a  few 
years  ago,  of  the  English  and  Irish  dioce- 
8|in  returns,  the  result  was  certainly  not  to 
the  disadvantage  of  my  countrvmen.   But 
1  am  ready  to  distrust  myself,  as,  in  all 
likelihood,  however  unintentionally  and 
unknowingly,  a  partial  estimator.    There- 
fore, I  gladly  resort  to  the  authority  of  a 
distinguished  native  of  this  country :  long 
a  pillar  and  an  ornament  of  the  British 
portion  of  the  United  church :  and,  from 
his  connection  with  the    University  of 
Oxford,  particularly  well  informed  re- 
specting ecclesiastical  affiiirs  in  England ; 
a  man  whose  calmness,  whose  judgment, 
apd  whose  moderation  give  abtmdant  se* 
diritjr  that  be  could  never   haaard  an 
assertion,  which  he  bad  not  deliberately 
weiffhed*    When  I  name  Dr.  Laurence, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  your  lordships,  I 
am  satisfied,  wiU  receive  his  opinion  with 
'that  respectful  attention  to  which  it  is  so 
well  entitled*  Prom  his  grace's  last  charge, 
therefore,  his  triennial  cbaige^  published 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I  b^  leave  to 
read  a  short  paragraph:— *<Thattheclergv 
in  Ireland  are  generally  resident  upon  their 
respective  benefices,  where  residence,  in 
the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  word,  is  pos- 
sible,  I  am  persuaded:  I  may  even  ffo 
further  and  assert,  that  man^r,  whom  me 
law  denominates  noa*resident  incumbents, 
are  in  fact,  resident,  aa  far  as  circum- 
atances  will  permit,  for  every  practical 
purpose  of  their   ministerial   functions, 
rior,  when  the  cases  are  impartially  com- 
pared, will  it  be  found,  that  the  Irish  are 
less  resident  in  their  respective  benefices 
than  the  English  eleigy:  on  the  other 
hand,  I  firmly  believe,  £at  they  are  more 
ao«    To  this  bUcr  point  I  wouhi  not  have  I 
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at  all  alluded,  had  not  invidioua 
risons  been  publicly  made,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  former." 

Thus  far  the  archbishop  of  Cashel :  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  this  opinioa  is 
supported,  and  the  facts  on  which  it  rests, 
are  so  convincing,  that  I  could  wish  to 
read  much  more  of  the  context  to  your 
lordships.    But  I  will  not  venture  so  far 
to  trespass  on  your  time.    I  would  only 
intreat  all  those  who  wish  to  form  ao  acca- 
rate  judgment ,  to  study  the  entire  docu- 
ment   for  themselves.      They  will   find 
throughout  the  whole,  the  soundest  rea- 
soning, and  the  most  iocontroveruble  facts. 
The  appendix,  in  particular,  is  among  the 
best  examples  I  have  ever  met,  of  calm, 
tem]perate,  and  manly  refutation.    In  bis 
own  diocess,  the  arcnbisbop  proves  that 
there  is  not  an  individual  clergyaian  cul- 
pably non-resident :  while,  respecting  the 
diocess  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  he 
takes  occasion  to  correct  a  veiy  groes 
mis-statement.    Here  I  must  again  have 
recourse  to  his  grace's  words :— ^^  As  the 
whole  province  of  Munster  is  under  my 
superintendence,  in  the  character  of  me- 
tropolitan, I  cannot  but  feel  officially,  if 
not  personally,  hurt  at  every  attack  which 
is  unjustly  made  on  an  v  part  of  it.    A 
member  of  the  House  of  Commona  is  re- 
ported to  have  urged  the  following  state- 
ment, in  support  of  a  motion  which  he 
brought  forward  (March  4, 1828)  to  im- 
press upon  the  legishiture  the  necessity 
of  seizinff  and  re-modelling  the  property 
of  the  Courch  at  pleasttre,p-<  Tbm  retnm 

*  for  the  diocess  of  Waterford*,  which  I 

*  have  accidentally  turned  to,  ahow%  that 

<  of  the  rectors  in  that  diocess,  four  oaJj 

*  are  resident,  nineteen  beiog  noo-neif- 

*  dent ;  of  the  vicars,  fourteen  are  resideat, 

*  thirteen  non-resident ;  making  a  total  of 

*  eighteen  resident,  and  thirty-two  noo- 

*  resident  dennr*    This  is  only  one  of  a 

<  number  of  diocesses  in  the  aame  or  a 

<  similar  situation.'  **  That  this  statemeat 
of  Mr.  Hume  is  incorrect,  the  parliamen* 
tary  return  of  the  bishop  of  WatOTford, 
to  which  he  professedly  refers,  sufficiently 
proves.  But,  in  truth,  he  aeeau  to  have 
quoted  this  document  at  second  hand; 
extracting  his  account  immediately  Irons 
the  anonymous  pamphlet  whid^  I  have 
before  quoted,  entitled  *  The  Protestant 

cby   in  Ireland,*  Ac.    He  atatca 


*  '<  Lismore  is  here  evidently  intended. 
The  two  diocesses  are  united  ondar  tha 
biabop  of  Waterford,'' 
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the  itumb«r  of  benefices  to  ly  fifty ;  eo 
does  the  euthor  of  Uie  pamphlet ;  but  the 
bishop  of  Waterford,  in  his  public  retoroy 
the  original  of  both  acoouots,  states  that 
nunaber  to  be  onlv  forty-one.    Mine  more^ 
iDdeedy  are  added^  but  not  numbered^  be- 
cause they  are  benefices  without  cure,  or 
merely  appropriauons,  and  have  each  a 
vicarage  endowed.    Not  attending  to  this 
circumstance,  the  writer  alluded  to»  and 
Mr.  Hume  after  him,  enumerates  these 
nine  livings  twice  over,  both  as  rectories 
and  wicarages ;  so  tha^  in  fact,  hk  num- 
berv  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
relate    to  the  same  parishes  as  numbers 
28,  39,  29,  24^  20,  15,  14,  12,  IS ;  the 
former  referring  to  the  appropriated  rec- 
tories without  core,  the  latter  to  the  en« 
dowed  vicarages  with  cure.    These  nine 
rectories,  therefore,  are  complete  sine- 
cures, appropriated  to  churchmen;  but 
there  me  twenty  other  rectories  in  the 
same  diocess,  with  vicarages  endowed,  of 
which  ehurchmen  are  not  appropriators, 
but  of  which  a  wealthy  peer,  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  is  sole    Impropriator.      If, 
then,   these  appropriators  are  bound  to 
reside  upon  each  of  their  rectories,  where, 
as  churchosen,  they  have  no  doties  to 
perform,  is  not  the  noble  impropriator,  by 
a  (Murily  of  reasoning,  equally  bound  to 
reside  upon  each  of  hb  i    But,  in  truth, 
as  ainecttrists,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  have,  in  law  or  equity,  any  obliga* 
tion  of  the  kind  annexed  to  the  property 
which  they  possess. 

**  Had  Mr.  Hume*  instead  of  trustioji 
to  the  erroneous  calculations  of  this 
pamphlet,  consulted  the  orurinal  docu- 
ment, he  could  not  have  fafien  into  so 
alaring  a  mistake.  He  would  have  there 
Muod,  that  the  whole  representation  given 
bv  the  author  upon  whom  he  reUed,  was 
altogether  inaccurate.  He  would  have 
there  found  the  following  iair  lecapitola* 
tion  and  summary  upon  the  point,  drawa 
up  h^  the  bishop  himadf,  respecting  both 
his  diocesses.  *  In  the  diooess  of  Water* 
ford,*  his  lordship  says,  *  are  eleven 
benefices  with  cure  of  sooU.  The 
clergy  are  all  resident  on  .their  bene- 
fices, or  ao  near  as  to  perform  the  duty 
of  them.  In  the  diocess  of  Lismore  are 
fortv  beaeficea  with  cure  of  souls.  Of 
the  beneficed  clergy,  twenty-four  are  re- 
sident, either  on  their  benefices,  or  so 
^^M  to  perform  the  doty  of  them. 
£i(pt  are  reaideot  on  other  benefices 
wbidi  they  hold  by  hcviij  ;  two  are 
exempt   under  the    provisions  of  the 


statute,  48  Geo.  8rd  c.  06;  sia  are  ab> 
sent  with  the  permission  of  the  ordinary. 
There  is  also  an  endowed  chapel,*  on 
which  is  a  church,  a  house,  .and  resident 
minister.'  Is  it  not  here  evident,  that, 
instead  of  thirty-two  out  of  fifty  incum- 
bents, six  only  out  of  forty-one  are  liable 
to  be  questioned  for  non-residence  ? 
The  bishop,  indeed,  does  not  give  the 
reasons  for  the  absence  of  these  six  in- 
cumbents ;  but  by  reference  to  his  previous 
detail  of  particulars,  it  appears,  tmit  there 
were  no  glebe-houses*  upon  any  of  their 
livings ;  and  that  two  of  tne  number  were 
engaged  in  duties,  the  one  as  preacher, 
the  other  as  vicar-choral  at  Lismore.  I 
should  not  have  been  thus  minute  in  my 
notice  of  a  publication  so  insignificant, 
had  not  a  member  of  the  United  Parliap 
ment,  appeared  to  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  It ;  and  had  i  not  known,  that  it 
is  replete  with  falsehood  and  error,  calco- 
lated  to  deceive  the  unwary,  upon  points 
which  it  affects  to  develop  fairly,  and  to 
detail  correctly.'* 

So  much,  my  lords,  for  the  statement 
said  to  have  been  made  by  an  honourable 

Serson,  in  another  House,  on  the  4th  of 
lay,  182S.  But,  I  will  confess,  mv 
surprise  was  in  no  small  degree  excited, 
on  reading,  as,  I  date  say,  the  surpriie  of 
your  lordships  will  be  on  bearing,  a  abort 
paragraph,  contained  in  a  recent  publi* 
cation,  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  May  7, 
1824.  The  passaae  occurs  in  an  article, 
professing  to  be  the  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  6th  of  May,  by  the  same 
honourable  person,  on  whose  statement, 
of  the  last  year,  the  most  reverend  prekite 
found  it  necessary  to  animadvert.  **  In 
looking  to  the  numbers  of  resident  and 
non-resident  clergy,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  take  up  the  last  volume  upon  that 
subject,  which  had  been  laid  on  toe  table. 
He  first  came  to  the  diocesses  of  Water- 
feed  and  Lismore.  He  then  found  that 
there  were— Resident,  four  rectors ;  ah* 
sent,  nineteen  dittos— Resident,  thirteen 
vicars ;  absent,  thirteen  dittc— Resident, 
one  curate ;  making,  in  the  whole,  eighteen 
resident,  and  thirty-two  absent  clergy ;  of 
these  were  many  pluralista,  holding  some 
two,  some  three  and  more  livings.  He 
mentioned  this  case  only  as  one  example 
out  of  many  instances  ;  and  what  he  had 
to  state  of  this  single  county  ought  to  be 

•  «r  N.  B.  Nor  churches.  R.  W."  With 
this  note  I  have  been  fiivoured  by  the 
bishop  of  Waterford. 
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«  • 

enough  \6  satiBfy  the  House  iets  t6  the 
necessity  of  inquiry."  Here,  my  lords, 
we  have  the  same  crimination,  in  the  same 
words,  professedly,  and,  for  the  second 
tkne  accidentally,  derived  from  the  same 


document  (though  the  archbishop  of 
Cashel  has  proved  it  was  derived  from  a 
very  different  source],  and  this  (if  the 
newspaper  reports  truly,  and  it  has  not 
been  contradicted)  brought  forward  in 
bis  place  by  the  same  honourable  calcu- 
lator, whose  accuracy  in  the  tactics  of 
the  church  vies  with  his  precision  in  the 
finances  of  the  navy.  This  <*  brave  neg- 
Ject"  of. a  refutation  so  triumphant,  and 
•o  long  before  the  public  (the  archbishoo's 
Charge  was  printed,  I  apprehend,  at  ttie 
close  of  last  October) — this  brave  neglect 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  Did  the  honour- 
able gentleman  know  of  this  refutation  ? 
Did  be  not  know  of  it  ?  If  he  did  not 
know  of  it,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us,  that  the  only  information  which  he 
would  seem  studiously  to  shun  ia— au- 
thentic authoritative  information.  If  he 
did  know  of  it,  I  wish  to  be  excused 
firom  applying  to  such  conduct  its  proper 
liamei 

But  having  spoken  thus  much  respect- 
ing other  diocesses,  I  should  be  unpardon- 
able, if  I  did  not  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject  of  my  own.  During  my  visi- 
tations, in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and 
by  official  inquiries  subsequently  made,  I 
have  acquired  a  tolerably  accurate  know- 
ledge  respecting  the  residence  of  my 
clergy.  For  the  present,  however,  I  shall 
avoid  minuteness  of  detail ;  and,  without 
any  comment,  read  a  short  abstract  of  my 
last  diocesan  return,  which  will  prove  the 
united  diocesses  under  my  care  to  be  free 
from  all  culpable  non-residence.  In  the 
diocess  of  Limerick  are  benefices  51 .  On 
these  benefices  are  clergy,  actually  resi- 
dent 26 ;  virtually  resident  and  discharg- 
ing  all  duties  in  person  2  s  non«resident, 
but  engaged  in  actual  duties  elsewhere 
IS ;  non-resident  of  necessity,  church  and 
glebe-hoiise  having  been  burnt,  but  anxi- 
ous to  reside  1 ;  preparing  to  reside  in  a 
parish,  which  was  a  non-cure,  but' in 
which  a  church  is  nearly  completed  1'; 
non-resident  from  old  age,  sickness,  or 
infirmity  3 ;  and  vacant  S.  In  the  diocess 
of  Ardfert  and  Aghsdoe  are  benefices  42. 
On  these  benefices,  are  actually  resident 
21  ;  virtually  resident,  and  discharging 
duties  in  person  2 ;  non-resident,  but 
engaged  in'  active  duties  elsewhere  18 ; 
ana,  excOsed  from  ill  health  1. 


From  what  has  been  thus 
respecting  the.  state  of  residence  in  the 
arch-diocess  of  Cashel,  and  in  the  diocesaes 
of  Waterford  and  Limerick,  it  ia  plain, 
that  the  strictly  speaking  non-resident 
clergy  in  these  diocesses  are  very  few 
indeed.  And  the  state  of  reddenoe  in 
other  diocesses  may  be  fairiy  taken  at  the 
same  average.  I  have  only  to  obaerve 
that,  in  estimating  deriod  abseoCee- 
ship,  those  of  course  are  to  be  exempted, 
who  are  prevented  from  residing  by  sick-, 
ness,  infirmity,  old  age,  or  any  other  ine- 
vitable providential  hinderance.  And,alter 
such  needful  deductions,  I  am  qmte  pre- 
pared tor^-assertthestatementlatelYinade 
by  a  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  mine» 
the  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  that 
there  are  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  bene- 
ficed Irish  clergymen  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  non-resident,  that  is,  onoocopied 
by  active  clerical  duty,  in  some  one  pare 
or  another  of  that  country-  This  state- 
ment, indeed,  has  been  fully  corroborated 
in  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  a 
prelate  of  the  highest  rank,  on  whose  au- 
thority it  was  originally  made*  ¥or  cau^- 
tion's  sake,  he  has  stated  the  nambet  of 
such  absentee  clergymen  as  not  exceed- 
ing thirty;  and  his  conclusions  have 
been  arrived  at,  after  close  investi^tion. 
But,  in  the  charges  of  non-residence 
preferred  against  the  Irish  clergy,  our 
accusers  have  not  confined  themselves  to 
general  assertions.  It  has  been  ststed, 
that,  instead  of  discharging  their  duties 
in  their  parishes,  they  are  constantly  to  be 
found  at  Bath,  Harrowgate,  Chdtenbam, 
Brighton,  and  other  places  of  fashionable 
resort.  Now,  it  is  fortunate  for  us^  but 
unfortunate  for  the  argument,  and  not 
very  creditable  to  the  character,  of  our 
adversariesi  that  they  have  placed  them- 
selves on  circumstantial  ground.  They 
are  infants  in  the  art  of  calumny.  Pro- 
ficients are  well  aware  that  their  safety 
lies  in  generals ;  that  circumstantials  are 
always  dangerous,  and  often  fatal.  And 
so  they  have  proved  in  the  present  case. 
It  has  so  happened,  that  these  statements 
drew  attention  to  the  fact,  at  the  various 
watering  places  of  this  country.  I  hsve 
been  assured  by  the  unsought,, unsolidted 
independent,  casual  testimony,  of  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  respec- 
tability, that,  from  these  very  calumnies 
this  matter  became  matter  of  frequent  and 
general  conversation,  at  the  public  places 
in  question :  and  the  remarx  universally 
was,  that,  of  all  dassea  and  descriptions 
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whauoeveft  the  Irish  olergy  were  most 
rarely  to  be  found  there ;  that  the  appear- 
i^sce  of  ao  Irish  clergyman  was  quite  an 
extraordinary  occurrence.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  mentioned  to  ne»  since  I 
have  been  in  London ;  when  I  had  by  no 
means  called  attention  to  this  topic ;  and 
by  individuals  absolutely  unknown  to 
each  other.  Tbuf»  then,  the  case  stands: 
Irishmen  know  the  Irish  dergv  to  be  at 
borne ;  Englishmen  know  the  Insh  clergy 
not  to  be  in  this  country.  The  Irish 
clergy  are  not  to  be  missed  in  Ireland ; 
they  are  not  to  be  fbund  in  England.  The 
conclusion,  therefore  is  obvious,  and  irre-> 
sistible ;  that  the  Irish  clergy  are  where 
they  ought  to  be;  at  their  posts,  and  en- 
WBLgei  in  the  performance  ox  their  sacred 
duties* 

But,  my  lords,  the  clergjr  of  Ireland 
Blight  be  seen  at  watering  places, 
without  an^  neglect  of  their  duty  without 
any  moral  impeachmentof  theircharacter. 
The  law  allows  an  absence  of  three  months 
in  the  year,  to  every  beneficed  clergyman, 
who  has  a  curate  resident  on  his  benefice. 
Such  occasional  absences  I  believe  and 
know  CO  be  healthful  both  for  mind  and 
body ;  and  they  who  are  most  arduously 
occupied  in  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  pro- 
fessional studies,  are  most  in  need  of  tiiese 
intervals  of  leisure.  After  such  recreative 
pauses,  a  man^s  usual  pursuits  are  resumed 
with  new  vigour  and  alacrity ;  for  myself 
I  must  say,  that,  while  a  beneficed  cler- 
gyman, I  made  it  a  rule  to  be  absent  from 
my  parish  during  a  short  period  in  every 
year ;  and  so  far  as  1  was  at  all  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  calling,  I 
always  felt  the  advantage,  personally  and 
parochially,  of  adhering  to  this  rule.  But 
the  Iriah  dergy  do  not  commonly  avail 
themsdvea  or  thia  privilege.  Why? 
Becauae,  my  lords,  they  are  unable — 
because  they  are  poor. 

And  here,  we  nave  reached  the  much- 
ventilated  question  of  derical  revenue. 
Few  among  those  who  hear  me,  still  fewer, 
probably,  of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
general,  can  form  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  poverty  and  pnvations,  or  late 
Tears  endured  by  the  Irish  clergy  [hear! 
°ear!  hear  1  from  the  Opposition  benehes]. 
Yes,  my  lords,  and  I  sav  hear !  hear !  hear  I 
^*^  I  wbh  the  noble  lords  who  cheer 
would  accompany  me  to  Ireland,  and 
"^ere  figit  the  humble  residences  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  there  see  with  their 
o«|p  eyes,  the  shifts  and  expedients  to 
which  those  respectable  men  are  reduced. 
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One  noble  bacon,  I  am  aure,  from  hii 
generous  nature,  would,  on  lus  return  to 
this  House,  place  himself  by  my  side,  and 
say    to  your  lordships,  <<Xistento  this 
prelate :  what  he  tells  you  is  the  truth." 
Your  lordships    have   heard,   and    this. 
House     must     have     been     peculiarly 
fortunate  if  some  of  your  number  have 
not  felt,  the  difficulties  arising  from  the. 
depreciation  of  the  times.    This  depreci- 
ation has  affected  all  landed  property;, 
clerical  property  the  most  of  all :  and  that 
for  this  plain  reason,  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  clergy  did  not  raise  their 
rate  of  tithe-compoaition  during  what  have 
been  called  the  war  prices,  and  yet,  upon 
the  fall  of  prices,  practically  cuminisned 
this  rate.    Their  incomes,  I  grant,  did. 
increase  during  the  war ;  but  this  increase 
arose  not   from  an  enlargement  of  the. 
acreable  composition,  but  from  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  land  thrown  into  tillage. 
The  depredation  of  their  incomes,  on  the . 
other  hand,  has  been  produced  by  the  di- 
minution of  tillage,  by  the  reduction  of 
tithe-rates,  by  the  breaking  down  of  an 
impoverished  tenantry,  by  the  efforts  of 
nSany  landlords,  and  all  middle-men,  to 
preserve  undiminished,   their   enornioua 
rents,  covenanted  for  at  a  period,  when  . 
from  the  competition  of  an  overflowing 
population,  the  cupidity  of  him  who  had 
land  to  let   waa   the  sole  measure  and 
limit  of  the  sums  proffered  by  those  who 
must  find  land   to  take,    ^d  what  baa 
been  the  consequence  to  the  clergy  ?  My 
lords,  from  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  state, 
that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
seversl  most  respectable,  and  not  ill-bene- 
ficed  clergymen  have  had  but  a  nominal 
revenue.    Yet  this  has   been  the   time 
choaen  for  invectives  against  the  wealth  of 
the  clergy.    This  is  the  time  selected  for 
the  dissemination  through  all  quarters  of. 
the  land,  of  inflammatory   publications 
addressed  to  the  inflammimle  passions  of 
my  poor,  misguidable,  but  nottmgeneroua 
countrymen;  publicationa  which  almost 
exhaust  the  vocabdary  of  abuse,  and 
which  hold  up  to  public  detestation  a  body 
of  men,  who  merit  far  different  treatment, 
and  who  are  far  otherwise  estiomtedby 
the  people  among  whom  they  live.    In 
these  works  we  are  told,  **  that  the  pas- 
tors of  the  diorch  are  surfeited;  that  the 
trains  of  their  wives  are  borne  by  pampered 
slaves ;  that  the  crowd  of  their  ofipring 
is  followed  by  a  splendid  retinue ;  that  the 
church  establishment  is  preposterously, 
insultmgly,  rich  i  that  it  is  a  mighty  reser- 


¥oir,  AD  omniforoiit  chttrcbs  thai  it  18 1 
weiighed  down  by  a  golden  plethora ;  that 
it  it  ainkifig  under  an  idle  and  invidious 
load  of  wealth."  The  envy  of  the  factioai 
and  the  disappoioted*  I  cannot  prefume  to 
fathom;  the  exteqt  of  anarchical  appetency 
I  aai  not  ambitioac  to  explore.  But  this 
I  knoff  thatt  bidiop  aa  I  am,  1  haie  never 
in  mj  life  felt  symptomsof  thii  golden  ple- 
thora ;  nor  for  myself,  nor  for  my  right 
reverend  brethren,  am  I  in  the  least 
apprehensive  of  a  pecuniary  apoplexy* 

Some,  indeed,  of  the  Iiish  dei^  I 
kaoir,  who,  but  for  tbeir  own  private 
fortunes,  which  they  bountifully  spend, 
could  not  maintain  themselves  in  the 
church.  Others,  I  rejoice  to  call  my 
friends,  men  devoted  to  their  callingi  yet 
qualified  to  move  in  the  roost  exalted 
aphere,men  respectably,  sometimes  nobly, 
allied,  who,  with  benefices  nominally  of 
large  value,  have  not  only  been  obliged 
to  put  down  their  carriages,  and  resign 
those  moderate  unostentatious  comforts 
to  which  they  were  habituated  from 
early  youth— 4)ut  who  find  it  matter 
of  difficulty  to  educate  their  children 
and  to  provide  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  Yet,  these  men  are  not  charge- 
able with  any  extravagance  either  of 
themselyes,  or  of  tbeir  families;  they  have 
not  in  their  expenditure  surpassed  the 
bounds  of  prudence ;  except  perhaps  (but 
you  will  forgive  them  this  wrong)  they 
may  have  somewhat  exceeded  in  bounty 
to  the  poor.  This  dedication  of  income, 
I  trust  and  believe,  is  only  temporary. 
Clerical  property,  like  other  property, 
must  find  its  level.  But  the  animus  and 
the  object  of  our  opponents  may  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  seasonableness  of  tbeir 
attack.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
riches  of  the  church  have  been  denounced 
not  in  **  tbe  time  of  our  wealth,"  but  in 
the  **  time  of  our  tribulation.''  If  we  had 
the  enormoua  property  with  which  we 
have  been  charged ;  if  we  did  labour  under 
the  atrocious  crime  of  great  richea,  then, 
I  an  apt  to  think,  our  adversaries  would 
be  lest  sanguine  than  they  seem  to  be,  in 
their  hopes  of  annihibitiag  the  establiihed 
church  in  Irdand.  But,  in  truth,  my 
lords^  the  aghators  egiegiously  deceive 
themselves.  TheugH  poop  we  are  not 
forsaken,  a  British  king,  a  British  House 
of  Peers,  a  British  House  of  Commons,  I 
win  add  a  British  people^^I  habituated 
and  attached,  and  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  ties,  to  the  one  reformed  episcopal 
churoh  established  in  Ireland  no.  less  than 
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in  England,  will  not  auifer  eKher  bnacb 
of  it  to  be  rudely  and  aacril^onrivtam 
aur^y.  I  am  not  apprehenstTe,  mj  lorti.. 
The  church  will  survive  tbe  clamour  sf 
its  foes.  It  has  every  tiitn|^  to  hope 
from  the  spirit,  and  the  eonamiettcy  oC 
its  friends. 

The  amount  of  cburdi  revoniiea  in  Ire- 
land, whether  episcopal,  deiicalt  dr  in  the 
hands'of  lay  imjMropriators,  Imw  never  been 
exactly ascertainecL  And  why?  Becaoae 
there  are  no  authenticated  voacben^  And 
why  are  there  no  such  authenticated 
vouchers?  Because,  hitherto, than  baa 
been  no  inquisitorial  scmCiny  into  ttteae 
revenues.  And  I  trusty  my  lerda,  tbat  no 
such  inquisitorial  scrutiny  will  ever  obtain 
the  sanction  of  this  House.  There  is  a 
canon  laid  down  by  my  great  coantryman 
Mr.  Burke,  which,  by  ml  British  legisla- 
tors, should  be  hdd  httle  abort  of  sacred ; 
<<more  or  less  is  treason  against  property.'* 

The  justice  of  the  case  it  juntoly  tnia« 
If  churchman  or  if  layman,  if  panen  or  if 
landlord  takes  or  demands  more  than  hie 
legal  right,  the  extent  of  dial  ii|^t  is 
roatterof  fair  judicial  inqoiiy.aAdthewever 
unwilling  he  may  be,  the  law  wfB,  as  it 
should,  compel  this  person  to  diseleae  die 
secrets  of  his  property.  But,  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  personal  or  re^  proper* 
ty  of  any  selected  class  of  hia  ma- 
jesty's subjects  should  be  scrutiniaed^  widi 
the  further  puipose  in  view,  that  it  may 
be  swept  into  the  public  treasury,  or  coa- 
veyed  into  the  pocicets  of  some  other  class 
of  men,  or  diverted  in  anyway  whatsoever 
from  its  legitimate  appointed  purpose^ 
this,  my  lords,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
would  be  spoliation  the  most  unpriocipM 
the  most  unconstitutional ;  Ais  piiaeiple* 
rather  I  ought  to  say,  this  dereuelion  of 
principle,  once  admitted,  there  woald  be 
an  end  to  the  security  of  all  property  of 
every  kind.  No  man  could  go  to  rest 
with  the  assurance  of  handing  down  to  his 
posterity,  those  possessions  wfaioh  he  has 
deriyed  from  a  long  train  of  ancestry ;  ao 
man  could  rationally  indulge  die  hope,  thai 
through  the  honest  earnings  of  a  long  hh* 
borious  life,  he  might  himself  beeoase  the 
founder  of  a  family. 

But,  while  I  dius  protest  agunst  inqui- 
sitorial smitiny,  I  be|^  it  may  not  be  con> 
sidered  that  I  am  studious  of  coneealmenr. 
On  the  contrary,  1  must  say,  that,  for 
honest  not  for  revolutionary  purposes,  I 
could  be  well  content,  if  the  clerical  pro- 
perty of  Ireland,  and  the  lay  property  of 
Irelattdi  were  fully  and  accurately  known. 
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111  likfiiift  ft  cofKcfl  cftfmMo  of  vlio  ibfuMifv 
^b  fthooid  be  able  to  pronoonce  witb  cer- 
tail njy  respecring  a  given  amount  of  in* 
comey  that  it  it  expended*  that  It  mast  be 
Expended,  that  f^  can  legaHjr  provide  for 
Il84ieiiig  expended,  at  home.  Respeoting 
the  expenditure  of  lay  property,  we  have 
too  tDeant  of  arriving  at  any  au^  comforu 
•bleixmduaion. 

I  am  quite  wiRibg,  therefore,  to  fkr  as 
ftny  knowledee  extends,  to  enter  on  the 
Mttjeet  Of  ehnrch  ptvperty.  And,  in%he 
Arti  place,  a  few  wordt  for  epttoopal  pro- 

Kftf  In  Ireland*  The  archbithop  of 
lahel,  then,  hat  pnbKcly  ttated,  that  by 
teoeptingwhtftwat  Hberally  proposed  by 
liertahi  modern  relbrmert,  at  a  curtailed 
incimie  fbf  archbi^opt  of  800M.  per  an* 
ttum,  one  archbithop  (meaning  Inmteif) 
**  Would  find  hit  revenuet  conddenibly 
•ogmemed.'*  1  am  enabled  to  add,  ft-om 
tftiiieettlonaMe  aotlmrlty,  that,  exeeptmg 
fh6  lord  Prhmae,  «R  the  archbithopt  of 
IMand  tan  tnake  a  timilar  ttatement. 
Aihdlio  friend  ol*the  ehurch,  dr  of  conni- 
titted  authority,  cootd  with  the  primacy 
of  Ireland  to  be  ao  limited. 

Retpectlng  tfie  tutfragan  'bithonrict  of 
Muntter,  I  caO  apeak  with  tolerable  ac- 
eitraty.  The  value  tff  tome  It  knovrn  to 
me ;  nie  value  of  othert  I  can  pretty  near- 
ly arrive  at,  from  obsenring  the  course  of 
wpiacopal  trantlatlont,  and  applying  the ' 
<mfroutprlnci[^le,  that  men  #111  not  volun- 
trnfily  etehanffe  a  better  income  for  a 
worse.  And  J  can  tafely  affirm,  that  not 
tme  of  these  bithoprict  exceedt  in  year^ 
ly  tthre  the  tum  orSOOO/.  wliile  tome  are 
wrateriaHy  under  that  sfmount.  *  My  own 
t)Mi6pric  it  one  of  the  higher  order ;  and 
1  thdtdd  be  a  contiderable  gainer,  if  my 
ttnoual  Income  were  fixed  at  5000/.  Re>- 
apeeting  one  other  bithopric,  #hieh 
thoo^  not  fai  the  province  of  Muntter,  h 
rn  the  touthern  division  of  Ireland,  I  mean 
th6  tee  of  OMory,  I  haye  not  obly  been 
authorited  but  eommittioned  by  the  bi- 
shop, to  ttate,  that,  during  the  eleven 
years  of  hb  occupancy,  that  see  hat  not 
vetted,  on  an  average,  the  amomit  of 
SSOO/.  a  year.  Ana  I  know  there  are 
bithoprict  of  yet  inferior  value. 
^The  average  yearly  fncome  of  archbi-. 
riiopriot  and  bithoprict,  in  belaud, 
taken  together,  waa  lately  computed  in 
another  Houte,  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
Mnflemaa)  member  for  the  county  of 
Louth),  whote  accuracy  in  acquiring,  and 
whote  precition  in  communicating,  nume« 
'rieal  ioformaiioD,  have  neter  been  quet- 
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tkmed,  at  500M.  Thit  I  believe  to  be  a 
fiilr  oompotation  :  rather,  perhaps,  above 
than  below  the  fact.  Let  thit  now  be 
compared,  if  cempariton  be  pottible,  with 
the  vague,  fluctuating  ruroourt  of  our  ad* 
vertariet.  I  myself  have  heard  persona  in 
polkieal  life,  tome  of  ibeoi  membert  of 
parliament,  not  uninformed  en  other  tulb- 
jectt,  and  by  no  meaaa  boatile  to  the 
church,  declare  their  belief,  in  perfect  tlm« 
plicity  and  good  faith,  that  Irish  bishep- 
rict  varied  in  yearly  value,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  thirty,  and  to  much  at  forty 
thOtttand  pounds !  Such  hat  been  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  public ;  tuch  the  advantage 
to  a  bad  tatne,  of  frontlett  pertinacity  tn 
misrepresentation. 

There  is  one  circumttance  ki  the  cate 
of  Irish  epitcopacy,  to  which  I  would  re* 
quest  particular  attention,  in  Ireland 
we  liave  no  commendamt.  The  tingle 
Inatabce  1  know  of,  approaching  to  thit 
arrangement,  it  the  perpetual  union  of  the 
deanery  of  Chritt  church  Dublin,  with 
the  poor  bithopric  of  Kildare.  A  union 
advanttgeout  to  the  church,  and  tervice* 
able  to  the  ditcipline  of  that  diocett :  for 
thut,  a  tufficient  income  it  provided  fbr 
the  bishop  lecond  in  rank,  and  ex-officio  a 
privy  countellor,  in  Ireland  ;  a  place  of 
retidence  alto  it  provided,  there  not  being 
any  palace  or  catnedral  in  the  diocett  ct 
Kildare ;  and  that  reaidence  it  more  con« 
venieotly  circumttanced  for  full  and  fre* 
quent  intercourse  between  the  biahop  and 
bis  clergy,  than  any  retidence  could  be, 
within  the  diocett  ittelf,  the  city  of  Dub* 
Hn  riearly  bordering  on  the  diocess  of 
Kildare,  and  forming  a  tort  of  common 
centre  for  the  whole  of  it.  The  tystem  of 
episcopal  revenue  in  Ireland,  it,  in  thit 
particular,  much  preferable  to  the  tytteni 
which  obtaint  in  England.  Here  the  in« 
eotne  of  many,  1  believe  I  may  tay  most, 
of  the  tees,  being  notoriously  too  small  to 
aaafntain  (not  the  splendor,  for  splendor 
18  nc^  tonght)  but  the  decent  retpectabt- 
Kty  of  a  bithop*t  rank  and  ttation,  it  It 
matter  of  necetsity,  that  beneficea  or  dlg^  ' 
nities,  with  or  without  cure  of  aonfr^ 
ahould  be  annt|xed  ;  an  arraogeoBent  ob« 
vioutly  aft  war  "tHth  ttrict  clerical  resi. 
denoe,  and  unfrtendly  to  the  uniformity  of 
parochial  ditdplme.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
contrary,  each  bithop  it  tupported  tolely 
by  the  revenuet  of  hit  own  tee.  The 
maintenance,  indeed,  it  not  overgrown ; 
in  tome  few  tnttancet.  It  it  rather  insuffi- 
cient ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  suitable  to 
the  character  of  epitcopacy,  and  to  th^ 
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secular  rank  which  our  episcopacy  holds 
in  the  state.  One  advantage  (and  it  is  a 
great  one)  arising  frpm  this  mode  of  pro- 
Tiaion  is,  that  it  promotes,  or  is,  at  least, 
calculated  to  promote,  the  residence  of 
our  bishops  within  their  respective  sees. 
How  well  it  fulfils  this  purpose,  we  may 
infer  from  the  exemplary  residence  of  the 
Irish  bishops  as  a  body.  I  will  make  no 
exceptions  ;  for  I  know  not  of  one.* 

It  lias  of  late  been  frequently  said,  that 
the  episcopal  estates  in  Ireland,  "  if  pro- 
perlv  let,"  would  amply  maintain,  the 
whole  church  establishment  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and,  on  this  ground,  it  has  been 
equitably  proposed,'  that  tithes  should  be 
abolished;  that  is,  should  revert,  not  to 
the  Crown,  not  to  the  poorer  occupants 
of  the  soil,  not,  as  some  would  contend, 
to  the  coosupaers  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  but  to  the  landlords,  who 
would  make  the  occupant  pay  much  more 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  than  ne  now  pays  in 
the  shape  of  tithe.  But  I  return  to  this 
goodly  scheme.  The  produce  of  the  bi- 
diops  lands  <<  properly  let,"  that  is,  if 
there  be  any  meanmg  in  the  proposition, 
let  at  their  full  value,  is  to  be  parcelled 
out  among  the  parochial  clergy;  equalised 
1  presume,  upon  the  Scotch  model.  One 
simple  Question  only,  I  would  ask  these 
liberal  dispensers  of  a  property  not  their 
own— Have  the^  consideredf  at  whose 
cost  this  reforna  is  to  be  effected  i — Not, 
certainly,  so  far  as  respecU  four-fifths  of 
this  property,  at  the  cost  of  the  bishops; 
but  at  the  cost  of  lay-proprietors  ;  at  the 
cost  of  a  most  respectable  tenantry  ;  at 
the  cost  of  many  of  the  first  nobility  and 

Sentry  ;  who,  for  the  space  of  two  hun- 
red  vicars  and  upwards,  have  enjoyed 
most  beneficial  interests  under  the  bi« 
shops  of  Ireland. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  that  I  should  here 
explain  how  the  bishops'  estates  are  leas* 
ed,  and  how  retieweu  in  Ireland.  This 
subject  is,  in  this  country,  very  Imper- 
fectly understood ;  and  a  right  under^ 
standing  of  it  cannot  fail  to  remove  many 
existing  prejudices.  The  leases  run  (  with 
a  few  trifling  exceptions)  for  one-and- 
twentjf  years.  The  rents  ore  very  low  ; 
sometimes  almost  nominal.    The  renewals 


*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  for 
a  solitary  example  of  Irish  episcopal  non- 
residence,  our  adversaries  are  obliged  to 
travel  back  a  period  of  twenty*one  years. 
Frederick,  earl  of  Bristol,  and  bishop  of 
Derry,  died  July  8,  I808» 


are  annual ;  thetenanta  each  year 
dering  their  leases  and  taking  out  new 
ones.  The  fine  is  usually  fixed  at  one-fifth 
of  the  value  of  the  lands,  after  having  de- 
ducted the  reserved  rent;  that  is,  on  a 
calculation,  which,  according  to  air  Isaac 
Newton's  tables,  allows  the  tenant  eighi 
4)er  cent  on  his  renewal  fine.  And  this 
beneficial  interest  is,  in  fact,  unless  the 
improvidence  or  the  perversity  of  the 
tenant  prevent  it,  a  permanent  property  i 
as  permanent  as  any  other  estate  whatever. 

From  this  plain  statement,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  bishops  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  possess  enormous  incotnes.  The 
rent,  as  I  have  stated,  bears  a  very  anall 
proportion  to  the  value.  After  deduciiiuf 
this  rent  from  the  value,  the  utmoet  which 
a  bishop  ever  takes  in  the  shape  of  fine,  ia 
one-fif^h  of  the  remainder :  four  fiftha,  ac- 
cordingly, jcest  with  the  Ja^  tenant.  Raise, 
therefore,  the  income  of  the  bishop  as 
high  as  you  please,  and  you  must,  with 
the  deduction  of  a  small,  fixed,  smd  unin- 
creasable  rent,  raise  the  income  of  his 
lay-tenant  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
one. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  bishops  may 
refuse  to  renew  ;  or,  as  it  ia  fainiUarly 
said,  may  **run  their  lives''  against  tbie 
tenants'  leases.  In  the  first  place  it  may 
be  replied — this  is  not  their  practice  ; 
the  bishops  are  always  ready,  willing, 
desirous  to  renew.  But  I  will  prove  it 
morally  impossible  that  they  should  ma 
their  lives.  The  renewal  noes  taken  by 
the  Irish  bishops,  in  most  instances,  great* 
Iv  exceed  half  the  revenue  of  the  see. 
But,  for  argument  sake,  and  to  allow  the 
utmost  advantage  to  tlie  opponent,  I  will 
assume  the  fines  to  form  but  hsJf  the  to* 
come.  Now  these  fines,  on  this  reduced 
estimate,  amounting  to  half  his  yearly  re- 
venue,  the  bishop  who  wishes  lo  see  his 
leases  out,  must  tbreso  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years.  This  be  must  do,  at  the 
risk  of  his  intermediate  death ;  and  (con- 
sidering tl|p  period  of  life  at  which  men 
comm<mly  attain  the  rank  of  bishops)  the 
risk  is  not  inconsiderable.  To  cover  it, 
he  must  insure  his  life,  at  the  expense,  we 
will  say,  of  1000/  a  year.  Let  us  now  see 
how  the  case  stands.  I  will  uke  the  year- 
ly  revenue  of  the  see,  at  Mr.  Leslie  ros- 
ter's average  of  5000/.-*deduct  fines 
2500/,Insurance  premium  lOOOA  and  there 
remains  to  the  bishop  1500/.  Thus,  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years,  our  imaginary- 
bishop  (for  where  in  real  life  can  auch  a 
bishop  be  f^und  ? )  would  voluotanlj  re« 
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duce  his  lAcoine  from  5000/.  to  1500/.  a 
year.  And  for  what  object  ?  That,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  of  poverty,  he 
and  bis  family  after  him  may  enjoy  the 
whole  revenues  of  the  see  ?  By  no  means. 
A  moiety  of  the  value  must,  by  act  of 
parliament,  be  reserved  to  the  episcopal 
succession.  A  moiety,  therefore,  only, 
can  remain  to  the  bisiiop*s  personal  heirs. 
But  even  of  this  moiety,  one-fifUi  must  be 
paid  by  the  heirs  in  perpetuity,  as  a  fine,* 
in  order  to  make  their  interest  permanent/ 
And  is  it,  then,  this  remote  chance  of  a 
reversion  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  not 
of  the  whole  estate,  but  of  two-fifths  of  it, 
—is  it  this  uncertain,  problematical,  frac- 
tional vista,  seen  through  the  dimness  of 
advancing  years,  which  shall  induce  a  man 
of  sense,  of  education,  of  fair  acquain- 
tance with  the  world,  to  compromise  his 
character,  and  bring  down  on  himself  and 
his  posterity  the  maledictions  of  a  ruined 
tenantry  ?  Is  it  credible  that  any  one 
man  could  be  so  absurd  ?  This,  however,- 
is  a  question  not  respecting  one  man,  but 
two  and  twenty  men.  And  that  any 
twenty  two  men  should  form  a  conspiracy, 
thus  to  impoverish,  thus  to  degrade,  thus 
to  send  themselves  down  with  infamy  to 
the  grave,  is  a  supposition  so  utterly  be., 
yond  belief,  that  1  can  waste  words  upon 
It  no  longer. 

The  estates  of  the  Irish  bishops,  then, 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as 
respects  about  four-fiftos  of  their  value, 
the  property,  not  of  churchmen,  but  of 
laymen.  Tbis  derivative  interest  has 
passed  from  father  to  son,  under  the 
moral  certainty  that  from  year  to  year 
it  will  be  renewed ;  and  each  annual  fine 
is  paid  on  the  supposition  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding, that  the  tenant  thereby  pur- 
chases, not  only  the  present  renewal,  but 
the  prospect  of  future  renewal  for  ever. 
The  notion  cannot,  therefore,  for  a  mo- 
ment be  admitted,  that  the  legislature 
ever  will  agree  to  confiscate  this  undoubt- 
ed property  of  the  lay  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Ireland. 

"  But,"  say  the  partitioners  of  property, 
**  we  will  not  confiscate  the  lay  propor- 
tion of  the  bishops'  lands ;  we  will  not 
injure  the  tenantry;  we  will  take  from 
them  a  fair  rent ;  and  apply  that  rent  as 
a  substitute  for  the  grievoas  burthen  of 
tithes.'*  Well,  then,— I  would  ask  these 
gentlemen  two  short  questions.  Will  yoa 
take  more  than  the  bishops  Uke  ?  will  yoo 
take  less  ?  If  leaa,  yoo  will  diminish,  not 
augment,  yoor  proposed  amn  for  the  pay- 


ment of  the  clergy :  if  more,  you  will 
rob  the  present  tenantry^  and  their  heirs 
and  representatives  fur  ever. 

But,  my  lords,  i  am  not  apprehensive^ 
With  this  property  the  legislature  will  not 
intermeddle,  because  it  is  a  just  and  equi- 
table legislature :  with  this  property  the 
legislature  will  not  intermeddle,  because 
it  is  a  prudent  and  forecasting  legislature ; 
because  it  is  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  public  injustice  ; 
because  It  is  accustomed  to  anticipate  the 
future,  from  experience  of  the  past.  We 
have  heard  much,  indeed,  of  the  differ- 
ence between  church  property  and  lay 
property.  I  admit  not  the  distinction,  f 
stand  on  the  ground  of  ancient,  prescript 
tive,  unalienable  right.  I  protest  against 
the  untried  theories  of  these  untried 
visionaries.  But :  this  I  will  say,  that,  if 
r  were  advising  the  anarchical  enemies  of 
the  whole  existing  order  of  things,  how 
they  might  best  confound  and  destroy 
property  altogether,  I  would  tell  them  to 
begin,  by  unsettling  the  property  of  the 
church.  From  the  vast  complication  of 
interests  here  involved,  from  the  inter* 
mingled  rights  and  claims  of  laity  and 
clergy,  from  the  ramifications  which  the 
church  has  sent  forth  into  all  departments 
of  lay  proprietorship,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that,  if  church  property  were  un« 
settled,  society  would  be  shaken  to  the 
centre,  its  ancient  landmarks  borne  away 
by  the  convulsion,  and  the  ruin  of  all  ex- 
isting proprietors  would  inevitably  follow. 
Let  us  look  to  the  course  of  these  mat** 
ters  in  France.  The  example  of  France^ 
in  re-modelling  the  church,  has  been 
held  forth  as  a  pattern  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. To  this  example,  therefore,  I  do 
the  more  readily  appeal.  How,  then,  did 
they  begin  in  France  ?  with  the  confisca* 
tion  of  church  property.    How  did  they 

{)roceed  in  France  r  to  the  confiscation  of 
ay  property.  Where  have  they  termi- 
nated in  France  ?  in  the  abolition  of  pri- 
mogeniture: in  an  Agrarian  law.  Let 
landed  proprietors  in  Ireland,  let  landed 
proprietors  in  England,  look  to  this  ex- 
ample—and let  them  beware. 

But  enough  respecting  bishops :  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  property  of  the  other  clergy ; 
and  first  of  the  deans  and  dignitaries. 
And  here  some  explanation  may  be  use» 
ful*  In  conversing  with  natives  of  this 
country,  well  versed  in  £offlish  ecclesiaa- 
tical  affiura,  I  have  generally  observed  a 
tendency  to  judge  of  Irish  institutions  by 
English  aaagea.    For  example,  in  £og* 
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land  and  Irela«id»  there  are  deem  tod  dig* 
oitadeiy  heariog  tn  each  couniry  the  same 
titles:  and  heoce,  it  hat  been  at  once 
copduded,  that  their  mode  of  proviMon 
and  sphere,  c^  duty  are  aka  the  aame^  or 
similar.  But  the  case  it  for  otherwise. 
EngHsh  deans  and  dignitams  ace^  m  such| 
for  the  most  part,  sineeurists,  vith  re- 
ipectoble  estates  in  land.  Iiish  deana  and 
digoilariesy  on  the  other  hand  are,  aa 
such,  foff  the  most  part,  workii^  clergy* 
men»  with  cure  of  souk;  Uieir  income 
generally  arising  from  that  tilths  of  the 
parishes  which  form  tbe  corps  of  their 
dignities,  and  on  which  they  are  bound  to 
reside,  like  any  other  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  anomaly, 
but  so  the  fact  stands*,  that,  in  several 
dioeessee,  the  dignitaries  are  amon^  the 
poorest  of  the  clergy;  fcr  this  simple 
reason,  that,  in  tiao^  oF  uasettlement, 
Jium  estates  were  made  away  with ;  and 
tlieir  parishes  (the  smallest  portion  of 
their  income)  alone  remained.  Thus  (I 
men^on  but  one  or  two,  out  of  nuroerovs 
examples),  the  deanery  of  Kildare  is 
worth  about  100^.  per  annum  s  the  deaaip 
cry  of  Emiy,  worth  about  150fi ;  tbe  arch- 
deaconry of  JKildare  ia  wo9th-— ooUiing ; 
the  archdeaconry  of  Raiplioe  worth— no- 
tbiBg.  Of  these  lQsc*mentioned  titular 
dignitieathe  estates  long  since  disappeaiv 
ed ;  ao^  it  is  presumed,  they  never  had 
parishes  annexed.  One  other  dignity,  of 
somewhat  larger  value,  I  will  mention— 
tbe  chancellorship  of  Cotk.  The  present 
wsMTthj  dij^itary  is,  peihaps,  en  the  pro- 
scription^bst  of  our  cbmch  reformers,  as 
an  egreeiouspluralist;  and^on  paper,  aeon* 
siderab^  pluralist  he  certainly  appears  to 
be.  Be  holds  a  union  of  six  parishes  i  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Bridget,  St.  John  of  Jer»- 
aalera,  St.  Stephen,  St  Mary,  St.  Domi- 
Bick.  Now,  eadi  of  these  parishes  should, 
according  to  the  doctrind  of  to-day,  have 
1^  own  pariah  minister.  But,  how  stands 
the  case?  The  chaocdlor  of  Cork  de- 
rives from  these  six  parishes,  an  income  of 
9M.  per  annum.  And  what  is  the  extent 
of  these  parishes?  The  parish  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  is— &  dislilkery ;  tfaa 
parish  of  St.  Dominick  is— &aiigac*house. 
The  ma^tude  of  the  remaking  fiaui 
]>ariahes  is  somewhat  in  tlie  same  psofuw* 
Ifoa.    This,  in  truth,  ia  a  snioo,  nol  of 

K ulcus  districts,  but  of  old   nsUgtoiM 
ses.    So  noch  for  the  vahae  of  eon- 
elusions  drawn  from  unexpkiinad  cetufaa. 
But  there  is  anothet  class  of  digniiaBiea 
so  callfdi  respcsling  whoa.  %  word  n|ittt 


be  said.    I  mean  Uieniral  dnawa     Oi 
body  we  hav«  heard  much*    Tkej  b«ve 
been  repeatedly  hiooght  fovward,  aa  ova* 
tributiog  to.  swell  die  pomp  aad  di^iiity 
of  the  espicopal  retians,  a*  drawawg  lii^a 
revenues  from  the  oppressed  popwasioPh 
as  coiistituting  one  great  division  of  Ibe 
enormous  stan  of  tbe  churob.    Now  what 
in   ceality   are   these   porteotone.   riKal 
deans.?    My  lecdi^  tfaey  ase  simfJ|y  m 
or  eight  of  tbe  parochial  cleigy  in  eacb 
dtocess»  seleeled  o»  aocooat  of  tbeur 
good  chaiacter,  or  appointed  ia  retatiew* 
to  discharge  the  laborious,  ^  invidiewa.  and 
unpaid  duty,  of  visiting  and  lepoftin^ 
uppn  event  parish  i^  their  respecttre  ^lia» 
tricu.     Every   year,   previQual]^  ta  tbe 
bishop's  visitatioe,  and  at  as  aoenv  ether 
times  as  the  bishop  may  require,  tVey  i^ 
snect  the  ehbes  and  glebe4ioits«s»  the 
oiurcb-yards  and  cburches,  the  veatwieanp 
the   books,   the    communienHplale  md 
linen,  and  all  things  requisiie  tar  ibe  de« 
cent  celebfatmn  of  dxvine  sernoak    On 
all  these  particulars,  they  maka  aapeaiai 
report ;  as,  also,  on  tbe  conditooaaBd  ia« 
giuarity  of  parish  regtstem;  on  itieca»* 
dence  and  attendance  at  dbucek  ef  \be 
efficiatiog  clergy ;  on  the  number  of  cem- 
municanis^  whether  monihly  or   at  the 
great  festitvals;  oa  ibe  time  set  tyatrt  fipr 
the  catechetical   examinatioit  es   young 
persona;  and  the  ouaabess  aeieaUy  cate- 
chised ia  church.    Suel^  my  load^  afw 
ottf  Irish  rural  deans^  and  sudi  Ibe  dsusea 
which   they  perform*     And  it 
that  these  idle  and  uselem  staff 
in  addition  to. their  ordinary  detice, 
take  Ibis   charge^  which   mipliea 
Isbouc,  much   travelling,  sometin 
trivial  expense—without  any  other  reeom- 
pense  whateveri  than  the  coasrieysnesa  oC 
being  usefuUry  employed. 

Tbe  incomes  of  the  parochial  derfey^ 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  asoertank 
From  the  gseat  icregtilarilaea  of  Jriftk 
payasenta,  they  are  tbemseWes  freqweatly 
imable  to  calcolete  what  they  shait  pro- 
bably receive  in  any  given  yean.  Froaa 
these,  and  ether  cirooaastaeoe^  tnalerials 
are  net  la  existeaoe  whence  to  faesos  ae 
exact  avesage  ef  ekricali  income^  Avail* 
ing  themselvea  of  this  inbecent  dBSentey, 
oar  adveaaariss  h«re  awelledft  aft  their  wwa 
dbctetioa^  tbe  nosainal  revenoea  ef  eaa 
peoc  fMWQCbiab  euaialecs,  eaaylni^  the 
aaaouBt  as  tbey  fos^id  iheia  siesianDnia 
too  strong  ta  go  down.  At  first  th»  wsp 
aiuDQd  an  aaecage  of  %M.^  thee,  by  e 
si^glfS  aaohitioit  o£  their  tideoli 
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chinery,  iImqf  iNrii^  onl  wi  vienige  •€ 
£00L  per  mib«ub».  BuI  W9  hftve  •  tqrer 
grouqa  of  OMQ(Miia&ioB.  At  Ike  begiiv* 
mmf  of  Ibe  preseat  year»  about  80 
peri«bet  bad  cona^iouiMM  for  their  tithes* 
ueder  the  act  of  last  sefaioa.  Hie  aierage 
incoaM  of  tbete  parithea  vas  abeiit  iOOL* 
9itt  then,  they  were  pariabea  of  the 
higher  qrder;  and  we  ahoald  take  a 
lower  average  for  the  benefioea  through* 
out  Ireland.  On  thia  aubject,  I  am,  of 
comae*  not  prepared  to  speak  posttiyelju 
f^t»  from  toe  best  iofonvatioo  I  have 
Immvi  able  to  procer^  it  is  mj  opinionr 
aad  heKef,  that*  incMing  the  curatea 
(vhoie  ielarie%  verying  fram  76l.  to 
iOQ{*  pea  aoDOBSf  are  dediicted  froan  the 
leeeipia  oi  the  beaefioaA  clergy)»  %eOL 
woviA  be  a  fair  aTorage  ncone.  In  the 
>ear  178^  bishop  Woodward  oalculated 
tlie  aierage  at  1404 :  and  in  siatiag  an 
iiieieaae»  since  that  periodt  of  eleven 
tarenty-fiftha»  I  have  more  than  made  aU 
lowaace  for  any  intermediate  increase  of 
tiUoM  and  ackaace  oi  prices.  On  the 
whoM^  I  cap  affirm*  with  full  assurance  of 
itonectnesa*  that  the  parochial  clergy  of 
Ireland  are  by  no  aneaas  overpaid.  Aad 
1  wttl  add.  tliatf  \a  Ibeir  general  conduct 
mad  d»sling»  they  are  b^  fiur  the  moat 
moderale  ciaaa  of  propnetora  we  bave» 
If  any  tlung^*  they  carrjr  indulgence  to  a 
fault ;  especialliy,  m  giving  lone  credit,  to 
their  own  great  lom  and  the  ultimate  dis- 
i|dvaotage  of  the  people.  What  they 
raceive,  ia  coaiidenbly  below  their  juat 
right ;  and  I  aflfi  psepared  to  show,  that 
they  give  ample  value  in  return. 

Ja  conaideriog  ihe  value  given  far  their 
iecemea  by  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  I  wiah 
ia  Ihe  first  iaslanoe,  to  eaM  attantiea  to  a 
fact*  perhapa  aol  generallT  kaow«;  oer* 
tainly  not  aMiah  adverted  la;  nainely» 
their  laborioua  and  expensive  prepaialioB 
for  haly  ordami  Our  derg^,  withoui  ex* 
ooptionf  receiva  aa  univenHy  educaltoo., 
No  candidala  ia  ordained,  without  produo* 
log  a  tesliaMoiali^  that  he  baa  taken,  at 
laaat  the  first  degree  in  Arta»  at  aome  eaa 
of  eur  Mtree  Maiaafsitieav  of  Dublin,  Ox- 
ford, OS  Camhridge;  without  pcedneing, 
alaa»  a  oemtfioaie  of  bis  attendanoe  eft  a. 
oanrsa  oS  dunniiy  le^tuaea;  an4  thas  ia 
aeenied  a  eoaliauanea  at  the  uDsearsity, 


im      «  «» 


^  It  haa  beei)  pohliely  slated  bj  the 
higheat  ofieial  aoliherilyt  that  in  t&ara^ 
tusaa  of  aetilaoMoia  aiooe  made  uadea  the 
ael  of  IMS,  Ihe  fveaage  was  of  the  meat 


of  aft  least  four  years  and  a  half*  In  Iran 
lead*  we  have  no  literatea :  none  of  that 
claw,  who,  in  this  country,  prepare  them«> 
selves  by  private  aiudy,  at  a  trifling  ooat, 
hr  the  profession  of  the  church.  I  say 
net  this,  as  aseaoiog  to  cast  the  least  ve«. 
flection  on  a  very  meritorieua  and  useful 
body  qf  men.  I  merely  wish  to  impresa 
the  fact  upon  your  lordships,  that  our 
Irish  clergy  all  receive  aa  expensive  edu*r 
cation.  They  are  for  the  moat  paK  well 
connected :  the  sons  of  our  nobility,  gea*. 
try,  and  clergy.  Many  of  them  havhig 
rdiaquMhedhfiuter  wocuHy  jproapecta,  iw 
the  church;  the  parenta  ot  the  majodiy 
have  expanded  on  their  educaiioa  a  sum 
which  might  have  eataUished  them  ie  ae«. 
veral.  respectable  walks  of  life ;  and  le  aH 
of  rheoH  before  they  have  oaoe  efBciated 
in  divine  sernoe,  or  performed  a  single  act 
of  derioal  duty,  the  church  and  the  natioa 
haae  contracted  a  dhbt,  which  ia  hut  too 
frequently  ill  paid. 

ttat,  she  quality  of  the  educatiea  receivic 
ed  by  our  Irisk  dergy  is  fully  commenso^ 
ratewiA  the  expehM  incurred^  and  hei» 
it  ia  my  duly  lo  advert  la  thA  place  ia 
which,  £ar  the  moat  part  that  education  ia 
ceaifenred«*.aBy  loaed  and  venerated  pareal 
the  Uaivemity  of  Dublin :  a  duly  wUeh  i 
shall  the  mose  readily  perforaa,  aa,  thougk 
indebted  to  that  aeminary  for  my  ediu-i 
catioa^  I  haia  noi  had  the  honour  of  being 
peraoaaeally  connected  with  it  as  a  feUow, 
The  character  of  ihia  Uniaeraity  isessopi 
tial  to  my  subject :  tott  on  Ibe  quality  of 
the  education  there  bestowed,  must  de- 
pend the  qualificationa  of  the  Iriah. 
desffy. 

The  uaiveraity,  which,  ia  ita  wiriiaaS 
days,  Ipr educed  Usher,  the  most  profounds 
Iv  learned  ofipring  aad  ornament  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  Loftua,  in  oriental  lel« 
tern  rtvalked  only  by  hia  great  coeval  Po« 
coek|:  which  afterwardasent  forth, toshin» 
among  ihe  foremost  of  our  Augustan  age- 
Farael,  the  chastest  of  our  peela;  Swil^ 
the  purest  of  our  prose  wsiiers ;  aad  Berka* 
ley,  tho  first  of  our  metaphysiciaaai 
which  formed,  nearly  in  out  own  time^ 
perhaoa  within  the  recoHeetion  of  aoaso 
noble  lords,  who  heaa  me,  Goldsmith,  oua 
nwat  aaluaal  depioter  of  lifo-  aad  asanQem } 
Burk^  iho  graateas  phiieaophio  alaiaa-i 
oma  of  hiaowa  or  aay- other  age  or  coun* 
try  aad,  why  shou'd  )  not  add.  Oral* 
taa,  the  eloquent  aaaertoa  of  his  oouatry^ 
rlghai,  the  |mi«o*  of  Irish  mdeaaadenee ; 
-»the  uoiversily  whioh.  aan|  ftrlb.  aooh 
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]f  to  degenerate  from  her  ancieDt  rank 
and  name,  and  need  not  blush  to  be  com- 
pared with  either  uniyer«ity  of  EnglSind. 
On  this  subject,  if  I  speak  with  more  than 
common  interest,  I  speak,  at  the  same 
time,  soberly,  adfisedly,  and  from  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  facts.  The 
course  of  fttudy  there  laid  down,  the  rules 
of  discipline  there  enjoined,  are  well 
known  to  me ;  and  how  those  studies  are 
directed)  and  how  that  discipline  is  admi- 
nistered under  the  learned,  wise,  and  ex- 
cellent person  who  presides  over  that  uni- 
versity, I  could  abundantly  and  most  satis- 
Cictorily  testify,  were  I  not  restrained  by 
the  consideration,  that,  from  early  youth, 
that  person  has  been  among  the  roost  fa- 
miliar and  most  cordial  of  my  friends. 

lam  aware,  indeed,  that  Dublin  has 
been  called  the  *' silent  aister;"  in  allu- 
sion, it  may  be  presumed,  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  Irish  authors.  But 
epithets  are  easily  bestowed,  and  witti- 
cism is  dfken  courted,  at  the  expense  of 
truth  and  candour.  For  what,  I  would 
aak,  is  the  parent  of  authorship  ?  Surely, 
after*  the  stimulus  of  want,  it  is  literary 
leisure ;  and,  if  comparison  is  to  be  at  all 
instituted  (and  the  comparison,  in  this 
instance,  is  purely  defensive),  we  should 
look  to  the  opportunities  of  literary  leisure 
respectively  enjoyed,  by  the  Irish  and 
English  universities.  Thus,  then,  or  near- 
ly thus,  the  case  will  be  found  to  stand. 
In  Oxford,  there  are  24<  colleges  and  halls, 
24  heads  of  houses,  565  fellows,  and  about 
1,700  students.  In  Cambridge  17  colleges 
and  lialls,17  heads  of  houses,  400  fellows, 
and  18,000  students.  In  the  two  English  uni- 
versities, conjointly,  41  colleges  and  halls, 
41  heads  of  houses,  and  965  fellows,  for 
the  education  of  about  S,500  youths.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  im- 
fortunately  not  abounded  in  rouniBcent 
patrons  oi  learning.  A  royal  foundress 
and  royal  benefactors,  we  have  had :  but 
the  University  of  Dublin  was  founded  at  a 
period,  when  the  qseal  for  dius  promoting 
good  letters  had  gone  by*  Accordingly, 
w:e  have  but  one  college,  one  provost,  and. 
twoDty-five  fellows,  for  the  education  of 
about  1,500  under-graduates.  These 
twenty-six  most  learned  men,  who  attained 
their  present  honourable  rank  after  years 
of  intense  study,  and  through  the  most  ar- 


duous literary  competition  in  the  world,have 
upon  their  shoulders  the  instruction  and 
goverameot  of  1,500  young  men ;  and  thus 
oecupiad,  ihey  certainly  have  little  redun- 
dant tiflie  for  the  pleamrea  andibe  paina 


of  authorship.    Yet,  occupied  as  they 
are,  they  contribute  more  than  their  pro- 
portion   lo    the   common  stock  of  let- 
ters ;   I  could  specify  very    manir,    and 
and  very  able  works  of  their  production, 
in  most  departments  of  science  and  litera- 
ture ;  anct,  on  this  score,  I  should  not  be-> 
sitate  a  comparison,  I  will  not  aay  with 
equalj  but  with  superior  numbers,  of  yoar 
first  scholars  in  either  university  of  Kng^ 
land.     The  junior  members  of  our  univer- 
sity, unprovided  with  fellowships,  and  aft- 
able  to  linger  in  that  lettered  retireoienty 
which  in  your  colleges  and  hsils  is  so  de- 
lightfully provided,  must,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  their  under-gradoate  conrae,  at 
once  go  forth  into  the  various  active  walka 
of  life;  and,  under  these  circaoMtanoes, 
it  ia  not  wonderful,  that  literature  Is,  in 
Ireland,  little  pursued  as    a  proleasioo. 
But  authorship  is  not  the  only,  nor,  per- 
haps, the  best  criterion  of  a  manly  edaca^ 
tion.  It  is  in  real  life,  it  is  from  proleisjonal 
exertions,  it  h  from  that  ability,tliat  readi- 
ness, that  sound  knowledge,  wUch  preaent 
themselves  in  the  daily  walks  of  busineas, 
that  we  are  to  estimate  the  true  value 
and    extent    of    university    attainments. 
And  here  I  do  not  blush  for  my  coaotry. 
Of  our  clergy  I  do  not  now  speak  :  that 
shall  presently  be  done.    But,  looking  to 
the  difierent  professions,  I  can  aay,  that 
our     physicians     are     skilful,    learned, 
and  sagacious ;  that  our  cchool  of  surgery 
ia  confessedly  one  of  the  first  in  Europe  ; 
that  our  bar,  in  legal  knowledge,  in  con- 
stitutional principles,  in  appropriate  rio- 
quence,  and  in  a  constantly  available  fund 
of  ffeneral  information,  stands  pre-eminent- 
ly high.    In  this  House,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  I  rejoiced  to  bear  the  eu- 
logy   pronounced,    with   an   eloquence 
worthy  of  its  object,  of  a  distioguiahed 
character,  whom  I  love,  admire,  and  re- 
vere—the lord  chief  justice  of  Iretand ; 
an  enlogv,  certainljr  not  superior  to  his 
merits :  but  this  eminent  person  would  be 
the  first  to  allow,  with  generous  satislaD- 
tion,    that,    on    the    Irish  bench,    and 
at  the  Irish  bar,  are  several,  though  not 
his  rivals,  yet  his  equals.  And  how  were 
these  men  formed  ?       My  lords,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  were  formed  at  the 
Irish  university,  by  the  Irish  clergy*  And. 
may  I  be  allowed  to  say,  the  benefits  of 
our  divinity  school  extend  far  beyond  the 
clerical  order.    The  impulse  there  com- 
rounicated  acts  rery  remarkably  upon  the 
Irish  bar.    From  an  early  period,  I  have 
been  in  habita  of  intimacy  with  manj  of 
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that  learned  body— «bout  thirty  yean 
ago,  I  well  recollect,  the  jaoior  members 
of  it»  eapeciallyy  were  unhappily  tinctured 
with  infidelity,  through  the  writings  prin- 
cipally of  Mr.  Gibbon,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  fashionable  popularity.  At  that 
period,  a  young  lawyer  in  Ireland  would 
have  blushed  to  be  detected  in  the  study 
of  the  bible.  But  what  is  now  the  case  ? 
JMy  lords,  I  do  not  know,  in  the  commu- 
nity, a  more  exemplary,  a  more  moral, 
a  more  religious  body  of  men,  than 
the  Irish  bar.  Familiar  with  the  general 
laws  of  evidence,  they  have  studiea  to  the 
best  purpose,  the  evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian raith ;  and  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent are  well  read  in  the  original  scriptures, 
in  biblical  criticism,  and  in  theology  at  large. 
A  fact  of  the  last  importance :  for,  since 
the  Union,  the  bar  tias  become  incom- 
parably the  most  influential  body  fre  pos- 
sess in  Ireland ;  and  has  long  given  the 
tone  to  our  best  general  society.  Now 
whence,  I  woiUd  ask,  has  the  bar  of  Ire- 
land derived  thia  knowledge,  whence  thia 
proficiency  in  religion  i    The  answer  is 

Slain :— from  the  university  in  which  they 
ave  been  trained :  from  the  clergy  with 
whom  they  associate,  with  whom  tney  are 
linked  in  friendship;  not  only  the  clergy 
of  the  metropolis,  but  those  whom  they 
meet  in  their  vacational  retirements,  and 
those  who  sometimes  produce  in  our 
Dublin  pulpits,  the  fruits  of  laborious 
days  and  nights»  passed  in  the  seclusion 
of  some  couotnr  benefice.  This  is  a  pub- 
lic service  rendered  by  the  Irish  clergy ; 
and  the  extent  of  this  service  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  by  those,  who,  from  their 
own  personsl  recollection  and  experience, 
are  qualified  to  compare  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Irehind  now,  with  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Ireland  thirty  years  ago. 

On  the  learned  professional  labours  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  I  must  say  somewhat :  it 
abaU  be  brief;  I  will  not  travel  to  Ire- 
land for  the  purpose;  a  specimen  of 
these  labours  is  on  the  table,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
British  public.  The  valuable  Family  Bible 
prepared  by  Bishop  Mant  and  Dr.  Doyley, 
and  sanctioned  and  circulated  by  the  ve- 
nerable Society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge,  whue  it  contains  excellent  con- 
tributions from  living  ornaments  of  the 
English  branch  of  our  church,  can  rank 
also,  among  its  best  contributors,  Irish 
divines  of  the  present  day.  I  shall  name 
three :  Dr.  Halea,  iii  learning  and  labour 
a  man  of  other  centuriesr  when,  to  use 


the  language  of'our  late  good  old  king, 
there  were  giants  in  the  land ; .  Dr.  Graves 
the  defender  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and 
the  assertor  of  Apostolic  troth  and  sober- 
ness ;  and  Archbishop  Magee,  who  ^ve 
a  deadly  wound  to  the  heresy  of  Socinus, 
not  in  Ireland,  for  there  it  hias  not  dared 
to  rear  its  head,  but  in  this  country :  and 
the  English  clergy,  and  the  English  peo- 
ple will  not  readily  forget,  that  to  an  Irish 
divine  they  are  indebted  for  the  bestexpo- 
sore  extant  of  heretical  practicea  upon 
the  text  of  the  Sacred  volume. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  Irish  parochial 
clergy  are  a  profitless  burthen ;  it  is  said, 
that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
show    any   serrices   performed  by   the 
church  in  Ireland,  in  return. for  its  eaorf- 
mous  income.    If  this,  my  lords,  were 
the  fact,  if  no  such  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  (and  how  much  otherwise  this  mat- 
ter stands,  is  well  known  to  the  reading 
public),  the  fault  shall  not  rest  with  me» 
if  sudi  an  assertion  again  be  hazarded.    I 
rejoice  to  meet  the  challenge :  I  will  aS 
once  join  issue  on  the  point.    But,  in  the 
first  place,  I  must  say.  that,  if  the  present 
race  of  clergy  were  inefficient,  it  would  be 
utterly  unfair  that  the  ministerial  succes- 
sion for  ever,  that  the  Protestant  religioA 
for  ever,  should  pay  the  penalty  for  thisTack 
of  service.     Tbe  proposition  has  been 
gravely  made,  that  the  present  occupanta 
diould  enjoy  their  incomes  for  life,  and 
that  the  incomes  of  their  successors  should 
be  curtailed;  that  is,  according  to  the 
ludgment  of  our  adversaries,  that  the  de- 
linquents shall   enjoy    their  ill-deserved 
possessions,  while  their  unoffending,  per- 
haps exemplary  successors,  shall  be  piui^ 
dered  and  despoiled.    My  lords,  in  coia- 
mon  equity,  I  must  aay  directly  the  re- 
verse.   If^^the  present  clergy  be  delin- 
quents, let  them  be  punished ;  if  useleset 
let  them  be  cashiered,  and  an  efficient 
clergy  planted  in  their  room.    This.ismy 
doctrine;  this  is  the  clear  justice  of  the 
caae.    But,  I  am  bold  to  say,  the  present 
clergy  are  a  most  uaeful,  a  moat  exeas- 
pjary,  a  most  indefatigable  class  of  men. 
Exceptions,  indeed,  there  mav  and  must 
be ;  and  no  man  regrets  more  oeeply,  and 
no  man  would  censure  more  willingly,  any 
and  every  such  exception  that  unhappily 
exists.    But  the  general  character  of  our 
clergy  is  unimpeachable;   the  body  at 
large  is  sound  and  serviceable.    And  I 
fearlessly  maintain,  that  tbev.  give  full 
value*  for  their  emolumanta ;  that,  if  they 
were  reaaoved,  pr  if  their  i0ooiiiea  wem 
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«Miierfalhr  abrldg«i,  Muny  paM  lof  iMlftnA 
"Wftttld  mlk  Into  WlMiriitM  and  helpHsM 
#efttitoii<Hi. 

Hfespeeiifig  the  vtHcHly  ebdMlattieal 
•MTviceft  of  our  parochiid  ettfrgjr,  this  il 
'lieH^r  the  {>laCe  where  timy  otight  to  be 
•a^Mi^ledy  nor  the  iHblHialbefol^  which  they 
•«Mi  be  jsdged.  I  iheN  therefore  eoiifine 
ityuM  to  a  tew  definite  and  teagible  fkcts ; 
Md  1  •dhall  aroid  toeehkig  «n  the  eervicei 
-ef^e  elergy  ift  the  titfrtli  of Ifekmd.  Thek 
•<*hili^a^fter  tftatids  deitenredly  high ;  «id  tnt 
right  reverend  friends  near  tn^  are  abund- 
etit9^  ([ttalified  te  attest  their  merits.  6ut 
lfrav«  been  faveiored  wiA  aacbantie  re- 
tiittm  f^oM  tile  eity  ^  Dublin,  and  fiN>m 
*^ts  both  ef  Munster,  and  Leimter, 
rcmi  Which  I  have  slbatracted  a  few  par^ 
tiealavt,  to  be  laid  before  yoor  lordships. 
This  ^bMraet  I  shall  take  the  Itbefty  to 
Teed :  oiakhig  this  one  prevfoos  remnrky 
y^M  the  proporttota  borne  to  the  geneftd 
•etftigregatioii,  by  the  attendants  sit  the 
^BachKnent,  and  by  the  children  p^iiblicly 
eateehiled,  ie,  in  n?  jodgment,  (he  best 
^criterion  nf  parodiisl  diligence  tfnd  aeal. 
In  these  statements,  it  is  not  so  math  my 
Dfaject  to  mark  tbe  number  of  Protetftanft 
partshkmers,  as  to  point  attention  to  thm 
pfofMMtion.  In  many  instances,  from 
causes  Ift  operation  for  a  course  of  cen- 
*  tm^es,  the  members  of  our  esiablfshed 
chuvdi  are  comparatiTcly  few ;  but,  from 
the  attention  paid  to  these  few,  we  may 
fairly  infler  what  would  be  effected,  Were 
tile  aatttbiers  more  considerable. 

Cftv  of  Limerick.-^In  this  city  arefbor 
cbufcnes :  three  parochial,  including  the 
cathedral,  which  is  also  a  parish  church ; 
and  one  chapel  of  ease,  in  the  gift  of  the 
earf  of  Limerick.  On  Stmdays,  the  at- 
t^d^nts  at  morning  service  average  1 ,700. 
The  aggregate  number  of  conmiunicancs 
jn  Are  veer,  is  5,650.  The  children  ex- 
aneined  fbr  catechetical  premiotniB,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  bishop  atid 
•clergy,  40a  In  the  cathedral,  divine 
aervioe  ia  performed  three  times  each  Sun- 
^y,  Md  dnce  on  every  week-day.  SeiP- 
ttrMis  are  preached  both  in  the  mominM 
and  etemngs  of  Sundays,  and  in  tbe 
mominff  of  evay  churdi  holiday.  In  the 
other  elnirchcSt  divme  service  is  iieifoi'm^ 
«d  twice  en  Sunday,  onee  on  wednea* 
4ay8,  Pridinrs,  and  all  church  holidays. 
And  at.  feetnrals,  there  is  an  eariy  aacra- 
ment  for  tbe  accommodation,  more  es- 
pecially, of  the  lower  chttses. 

Diocesa  of  I%ms  and  Leighltn.— In  nhxe 
tbwiia  or  farishea  «f  this  uailed  diecess, 


tiMM  drb  9^877  parisEitMiera,  1,«16 
tnttnicsrirts  at  festivals,  «nd  1,057  eMdtea 
nubUcly  catechised.  The  t)ther  parishei 
in  the  dioeess,  frotai  %hidi,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  bishop,  I  posseaa  returns, 
afibrd  a  similar  prttpbrtion.  Monthly 
ctHnmtmfcte  is  ctfn^taiit* 

Diocesa  of  Cork. — In  eight  towns  of 
this  diecess,  the  mcrhthly  coUiniuutomts 
istie  5,960  ;  the  thtldreti  examined  by  tbe 
«lef^  fbt  catedietical  premitnos,  2,-472. 
The  villageff  tind  eountry  fttiishea  keep 
pace  wirii  this  proportion. 

CityoifCovk.-^Sevenichtirdies.  Amuimt 
iDff  eongregatmtts,  6,800 ;  monthly  com- 
mnaicaiMs,  692;  comnmnlcanta  at  fesn- 
tals,%20S;  thnldren  catechised  ntchurdi, 
871  ;  cbfldren- examiosd  for  Cfttechetical 
|>remioms,  1,200;  avarage  df  treddy  c<d^ 
leetions  (br  poor,  in  churches, SOi.  ISs. 4^; 
aggregate  for  one  year  of  weekly  collec- 
tions, 1^8U.  7V.  4^/. ;  raiaed  by  Aarkj 
aermons,  in  four  yeara,  f;i6t)£  Jn 
each  chart^h,  tbe  sacrametft  li  aiNuuiiitered 
at  least  once  a  month,  besides  fiestivab ; 
in  some  chtrrches,  lAnsca  foitntg^ii*  Pray- 
ers in  sH  the  churches,  en  Wedlieidays, 
Fridays,  aed  all  chm-ch  holidaya ;  in  tome 
of  them,  every  day  in  each  aHeroate  areek. 
Every  fkcility  is  eiven,  by  early  aenrices 
at  7  and  8  o*clodk  in  the  morning  on  Sun- 
days, to  the  poor,  who  cannot  ^>pear 
clothed  as  they  mij^t  wish  to  be«  in  a  city 
church  nt  noon.  The  catechetical  ex^ 
aminatmns  for' premiums  are  oondocted 
remarkably  weH.  AH  tfafe  clergy  in  and 
ahont  Cork  act  as  etaminers :  the  dean, 
ol*,  in  his  absence,  the  archdeacon,  ex- 
amines the  higher  elates  for  roedala.  The 
bishop  himself  invarislbly  attends,  aod  dis- 
tributes the  premiums. 

City  of  Dublin.— In  six  of  the  pariaii 
churches  {the  others  are  propordonally 
attended )  the  average  amounts  are  as  Yel- 
lows :— Number  of  attendants  at  momfng 
'service,  9,800;  monthly  commonioanta, 
1,165 ;  ttimmunicanfs  at  festivals,  6,659 ; 
cases  In  which  the  sacratuent  is  received 
throughout  the  year,  in  these  six  chnrches, 
without  regarcnng  the  repetition  of  the 
flame  person,  84,180;  alms  collectedireek* 
ly,  andatsacraments,  in  these  six  churches* 
i,960L\  children  catechised  In  five  of 
thele  diorches  tm  Sundays,  1,340:  T>ie 
number  of  catechumens  in  the  sixth  chordli 
has  not  been  returned ;  hot  it  is  abore  the 
average  of  the  other  five.— >At  the  two  ca- 
thedrals, the  congregations  are  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  the  buildings :  on  a 
rough  calculationi  ibej  average  at  fttiaa 
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2,000  to  8,000.  The  charity  sermons 
preached  in  five  of  the  above-mentioned 
churches  produce  annually  2}000/.;  into 
this  calculation,  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
the  Magdalen  Asylum  (in  which  are  many 
charity  sermons  each  year),  are  not  taken. 
In  a  single  parish,  church  (St.  Mary's), 
there  is  a  congregation  of  2,700 ;  monthly 
communicants,  480;  festival  communi- 
cants, 2,100;  children  catechised,  6S0; 
average  annual  collection  of  weekly  and 
sacramental  alms,  530/.;  collection  at  pa- 
rochial charity  sermons,  550/.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  last  Easter  day,  the 
communicants  were  2,000;  the  Sunday 
collections,  5201.  In  addition  to  their 
strictly  pastoral  employment,  the  clergy 
of  Dublin  are,  for  the  most  part,  members 
of  difierent  charitable  boards,  and  gover- 
nors and  inspectors  of  the  various  hos- 
pitals and  schools.  They  are,  in  truth, 
mdefiitigable,  and  their  whole  time  is  de- 
voted to  their  duties. 

These  statemenu  do  very  imperfect  jus* 
tice  to  the  subject :  and  I  wish  them  to  be 
considered  merely  as  brief  specimens  of 
what  might  be  abundantly  adduced. 
Enough,  oowever,  has  appeared  to  show, 
that  the  Irish  clergy  do  not  slumber  on 
their  poet ;  that,  as  opportunities  are  mi- 
nistered to  them,  they  are  instant  in  sea- 
son, and  out  of  season,  at  the  call  not 
oolv  of  dut^  and  conscience,  but  of  taste 
and  iadinatioiL  For  such  services  prove 
more  than  mere  activity  ;  they  could  not 
thus  be  performed,  nnless  the  heart  were 
in  the  work. 

There  is  one  particular  service,  on 
which  aiew  words  must  be  said.  In  Ireland, 
it  is  well  known,  we  have  no  legal  fund 
for  the  poor.    Much,  indeed,  is  done  by 

Srivate beneficence;  much,  to  their  honour 
e  it  spoken,  by  those  very  classes  of  so- 
ciety, who,  in  England,  would  them- 
selves be  objects  of  parochial  relief.  The 
Iri«h  widow  has  not  even  her  cruise  of 
oil,  and  barrel  of  meal;  but  she  freely 
shares  her  last  potatoe  with- the  beggar  at 
the  door  of  her  miserable  hut.  One  fund, 
however,  there  is,  which,  though  not 
large,  is  available  beyond  its  pecuniary 
amount.  In  all  our  parish  churches,  dur- 
ing divine  service,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  af^er  the  manner  of  primitive  times, 
a  collection  is  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  and  this  fund  is  largely  indebted  to 
the  christian  exertions  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  In  the  larger  conereffations,  the 
auma  thus  raised  are  consideru>le ;  in  the 
amaller,  often  above  what  might  be  ex- 
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pected ;  and  In  many  instances  the  amount 
ii  almost,  and  sometimes  altogether,  ap- 
plied in  aid  of  the  poor  Roman  Catholic 
population.  In  addition,  charity  sermons 
are  preached  in  all  great  towns ;  and  the 
contributions  are  on  a  scale  unknown  in 
England;  where  there  are  other  modes  of 
relief.  In  Limerick,  in  Waterford,  in 
Cork,  above  all,  in  Dublin,  the  sums 
raised  exclusively  in  the  churches  of  the 
establbhment,  and  b^  the  eloquence  of 
the  established  clergy,  are  of  a  magnitude, 
which,  considering  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  the  embarrassments  which 
unhappily  prevail,  is  truly  astonishing.  Be- 
fore the  depreciation  of  the  times,  700/. 
800/.  1,000/.  1,200/.  were  no  uncommon 
collections,  at  a  single  sermon.  One  dis- 
tinguished christian  orator,  the  late  la- 
mented dean  Kirwan,  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  in  our  church,  a  space  of  about 
twenty  years,  raised  by  sermons  within 
the  city  of  Dublin,  the  sum  of  75,000/. 
But  for  the  exertions,  indeed,  of  our  cler- 

gy,  many  of  our  largest  and  best  char! ta- 
le institutions  would  not  now  exist.  And 
while  they  have  done  much  directly,  they 
have  done  more  consequentially.  They 
have  thusproduced  agenerally  diffusedspi- 
rit  of  beneficence,  which  enters  into  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  which  the 
people  cannot  forget  to  have  been  nurtured 
and  matured,  b^  the  same  christian  elo- 

Suence  and  feeling,  which  gave  birth  to  it. 
Lod  here,  I  am  led  to  say '  a  few  words 
on  the  manner  in  which  divine  service  is 
performed  by  the  Irish  clergy.  Varieties 
in  manner,  there  must  be ;  and,  in  such  a 
body,  some,  doubtless,  will  be  found,  who 
are  careless,  some  who  are  injudicious: 
but  I  assert  not  more  than  I  have  ascer- 
tained, when  I  bear  testimony,  that  the 
clergymen  of  Ireland  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, eminent  in  decency,  in  solemnity,  in 
impressiveness,  in  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
Liturgy,  in  sound  doctrine,  in  moral  pa- 
thos, and  in  manly  eloquence.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  hear  warm  eulogies  pro- 
nounced by  rather  fastidious  Englishmen, 
on  the  manner  of  officiating,  both  in  the 
reading-desk  and  the  pulpit,  of  those  Irish 
clergymen  who  occasionslly  visit  this 
country.  And  I  can  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty, that  these  are  not,  in  any  respect, 
superior  to  numbers  who  remain  at  home. 
In  Dublin,  several  are  deservedly  distin- 
guished :  but,  to  a  nice  observer,  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  in  many  of  our 
country  parishes  would,  perhaps,  be  yet 
more  striking.  For  my  Own  part,  if  I 
iD 
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wished  to  give  an  iotelligent  stranger,  of 
good  taste  and  of  religious  temper,  a  fa- 
vourable impression  of  our  Irish  clergy,  I 
should  be  apt  to  lead  him  unawares,  into 
one  of  our  remote  and  unfrequented  coun- 
try churches,  and  there  to  let  him  hear 
an  unpretending  pastor  offer  up  his  own 
prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  two  or  three 
villagers,  gathered  together  in  the  name, 
and  for  the  worship,  of  their  common  mas- 
ter. It  was  in  a  church  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  an  incident  occurred  som6  years 
ago,  which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  your 
lordships*  notice.  A  French  lady,  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion,  well  educated, 
and  of  intellectual  habits,  chanced,  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  to  attend  divine  service 
in  this  church.  The  sacrament  was  to  be 
administered ;  the  lady  asked  permission 
to  remain,  and  witness  its  celebration.  A 
single  clergyman  officiated;  and,  as  the 
congregation  was  small,  the  communicants 
w^re  very  few ;  but  on  returning  with  the 
friends  whom  she  accompanied,  she  de- 
clared, that,  though  accustomed  to  the 
splendid  ritual  of  her  own  church,  in  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  continental 
worship,  so  awful  a  service  she  had  never 
witnessed  in  her  life. 

My  lords,  I  am  quite  aware,  that,  in 
inany  parts  of  Ireland,  the  parochial  clergy 
have  a  narrow  field  of  strictly  spiritual 
labour.  This  circumstance  is  regarded 
by  some  with  unmingled  regret ;  by  others, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  malignant  triumph: 
but  I  must  rather  consider  it  in  the  light 
of  a  providential  compensation  ;  as  one  of 
those  wise'  and  profound  adjustments, 
which  makes  seeming  evil  the  cause  of 
predominating  good.  For,  from  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  those  very  parts  of  Ire- 
land, the  clergy  there  stationed,  have  most 
important  civil,  social,  and  moral  services 
to  perform  ;  which,  if  their  time  were  fully 
or  largely  occupied  in  ecclesiastical  ser- 
vices, they  might  be  unable  to  discharge : 
and,  which  if  they  did  not  discharge,  I 
know  not  what  would  become  of  a  miser- 
able peasantry,  deserted,  as  they  are,  by 
their  natural  guardians  and  protectors. 

And  here,  I  am  inevitably  obliged  to 
touch  upon  a  great  and  lamentable  evil, 
the  chief*  bane  of  Ireland ;  1  do  so  with 
sorrow  and  reluctance.  I  do  not  bring  the 
matter  forward  for  any  invidious,  for  any 
hostile,  for  any  indirect  purpose.  The 
merits,  or  demerits,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, of  the  class  of  men  to  whom  I  most 
allude,  it  is  not  for  me  to  appreciate ;  and 
ifi  at  any  time,  they,  like  the  clergy,  shall 


become  objects  of  parliamentary  diieas<' 
sion,  it  is  openly  and  directly,  not  by  a 
side  wind,  and  while  another  subject  is 
before  the  House,  that  their  case  ahould 
be  examined.  I  shall  advert,  then,  to  the 
absence  of  landed  proprietors,  merely  so 
far  as  my.  dut^  demands ;  and  becaose, 
without  advertmg  to  that  absence,  with- 
out keeping  its  consequences  steadfastly 
in  view,  no  manner  of  justice  can  be  done 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Irish  clergy. 

The  system  of  Irish  absenteesbip  is,  lo- 
deed,    a  calamity  beyond  our  grasp  or 
comprehension ;  and,  for  the  sake  both  of 
my  own  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  otbersY 
I  shall  be  very  brief  upon  this  subject.  In 
truth,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  bow  to  ex- 
press myself.    The  reality  of  wide-spread 
suffering  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. Is  so  vast  and  overwhelming,  that  I 
am  afraid  to  calculate,  and  yet  more  un- 
willing to  imagine,  its  extent.     One  or 
two  facts  I  will  simply  mention,   which 
concern  the  counties  of  my  oirn  diooess. 
I  derive  them  from  what  I  believe  to  be 
competent  authority.      By  a  calculation 
made  with  considerable  pains,  it  appears, 
that  from  the  county  of  Limerick  aloiie« 
is  annually  withdrawn,  by  absentee  pro- 
prietors, the  sum  of  300,000/. ;  from  the 
county  of  Kerry,  the  sum  of  150,OOOL  In 
the  latter  county,  a  person  may  travel  for 
twenty  miles  together,  without  seeing  the 
residence  of  a  single  gentleooan  except 
the  glebe-houses  of  the  parochial  clergy.* 

My  lords ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  inrpnte 
blame  indiscriminately  to  all  classes  of  ab- 
sentees. Some  are  absent  unavoidably, 
in  the  discharge  of  great  public  duties : 
these  persons,  in  the  intervals  of  their  offi- 
cial employment,  often  visit  tbdr  estates  ; 
while  absent,  they  are  conferring  impor- 
tant national  benefits;  and,  wmq  tn^r 
more  public  career  is  completed,  tbey  are 
apt  to  settle  at  home.  Against  tucb  meo, 
there  is  no  ground  of  complaint* 

Another  class  of  absentees,  as  tbey  are 

*  This  statement  I  can  corroborate  by 
the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  Engli^ 
agent,  employed  in  Ireland,  during  the 
distress  of  1822,  by  the  London  Commit- 
tee. <*  The  county  of  Kerry  is  very  moun- 
tainous, thickly  inhabited,  but  there  are 
scarcely  any  resident  gentlemen.  With 
regard  to  the  county  of  Kerry,  the  gentry 
are  very  thinly  scattered  over  the  country, 
so  large  a  portion  belonging  to  absentees.** 
— Report  of  London  Committee,  pp.  I^ 
125. 
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among  the  most  excusable,  so  they  are 
the  most  considerate :  I  mean,  those  Eng- 
Inh  eeotlemen  and  noblemen,  who  pos- 
sess Irish  estates.    Among  these  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  very  best  landlords 
in  the  whole  country.    They  carry  into 
their  Irish  properties  the  principle  of  Eng- 
lish landlords ;  a  principle  which  ought  to 
obtain  in  eiery  country.    It  consists  in 
this*-tbe  establishment  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion between  the  rent  to  be  paid,  and  the 
profits  to  be  enjoyed,  by  the  occupying 
tenant.      In  this  and  other  particulars, 
several  English  proprietors  are  examples 
of  what  landlords  oueht  to  be,  and  their 
tenantry  flourish  acordingly.    Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  benefits  designed  for  the  oc- 
cupyjne  tenant,  are  intercepted  by  the 
race  ofmiddlemen ;  but  that  evil  has  al- 
ready been  diminished,  and  is  likely  to  be 
diminished  yet  more  extensively.    Mean- 
timet  in  English  proprietors,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  a  superior  kind,  who  come  over 
occasionally  to  visit  and  reside  upon  their 
Irish  estates.    One,  in  particular,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  name  ;  a  noble  person,  from 
whom,  on  certain  political  questions,  I  am 
obliged  to  differ ;  but  for  whose  private 
qualities  I  entertain  the  most  sincere  re- 
spect :  I  mean  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
Not  satisfied  with  being  an  indulgent  land- 
lord, not  satisfied  with  having  for  years 
expended  on  works  of  public  utility,  and 
within  his  own  estates,  a  large  portion  of 
his  Irish  revenues— he  fitted  up  his  noble, 
but  heretofore  neglected  castle  of  Lis- 
more,    and  thither,   surrounded  by  his 
**  troops  of  friends,''  he  resorted  season 
after  season,   and  for  months  together 
gladdened  his  tenantry  with  the  liffht  of 
a  landlord's  countenance.  This,  my  lords, 
is  an  example  to  be  held  up  to  public 
praise  and  imitation ;  and  it  will  be  imi- 
tated. I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say,  that 
others  of  the  same  class  are  preparing, 
not  occasionally,  but  periodically,  to  visit 
Ireland,  that  they  may  improve  it.    And 
I  trust  that,  ere  lone,  it  will  come  to  be 
the  received  principle,  that  English  pro- 
prietors will  give  to  their  Irish  estates,  a 
fair  psoportion  of  their  residence  and  re- 
venue, as  they  do  to  their  estates  in  York- 
shire, or  in  Cornwall.    Then  will  Ireland 
begin  and  continue,  to  feel  the  benefits  of 
the  legislative  Union.    Hitherto  she  has 
experienced  only  its  drawbacks  and  dis- 
advantages.   But  so  it  was  in  Scotland. 
For  aeveral  yearsi  the  miseries  and  the 
distractions  of 'that  country  seemed  only 
to  be  ftihanced  by  her  umon  with  Eng- 


land ;  but  gradually  she  felt  that  union 
to  be  a  public  blessing.  And  so  it  will 
be  with  Ireland.  And  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that,  for  the  introduction  of  improve* 
ment,  of  comfort,  and  prosperity,  we  shall 
be  primarily  indebted  to  the  English  pro- 
prietors of  Irish  estates. 
'  But,  there  is  a  third  class,  of  which  I 
am  unable  to  speak  in  extenuating  terms. 
My  duty  compels  me  (and  it  is  a  painful 
duty)  to  call  them,  by  the  only  narad 
which  can  describe  them — mere  Irish  ab- 
sentees. Irish  absentecdhip  has  no  bowels; 
it  has  no  principles.  I  speak  not  here  of 
individuals ;  I  speak  of  the  system.  Eng- 
lish proprietors  of  Irish  estates  have  their 
hearts  softened  by  the  tenantry  among 
whom  they  live.  But  pure  Irish  absen- 
teeship  has  no  such  compensation.  There 
are  no  present  objects  to  keep  the  affec- 
tions in  healthful  exercise ;  and  where  the 
affections  are  not  thus  exercised,  they 
must  wither  and  dry  up.  A  distant  te- 
nantry, never  visited  and  never  seen, 
under  these  circumstances,  seems  to  be 
considered  like  one  of  those  ingenious 
contrivances  which  I  have  admired  at  his 
majesty's  Mint,  a  mere  system  of  machi* 
nery  for  the  putting  forth  of  so  much 
coin.  I  am  compelled  to  say,  and  I 
grieve  to  say  it,  that  the  most  afflicting 
part  of  a  clergyman*s  social  duty  consists 
in  vain,  fruitless  efforts  to  wring  a  wretched 
dole,  which  might  keep  alive  the  starving 
paupers  on  his  deserted  estate,  from  the 
mere  Irish  absentee — to  extract  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers.  This,  with  some 
honourable  exceptions,  barely  sufiicient 
to  establish  the  rule,  I  can  afiirm  to  be  the 
strict  truth. 

My  lords ;  it  would  be  matter  of  pain- 
ful but  not  unprofitable  information,  if,  by 
any  system  of  returns  called  for  and  sub- 
mitted to  this  House,  it  were  possible  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  Irish  absentee 
income,  expended  on  useful  and  charit- 
able objects,  for  the  advantage  of  that 
country  whence  it  is  derived.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  we  should  find  a  lamentable  dis- 
crepancy of  aolount,  between  the  vast  ex- 
actions, and  the  trif  ial  contributions.  One 
case  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — it  was 
vouched,  during  this  session,  in  another 
House,  on  the  most  unimpeachable  author- 
ity. In  a  certain  western  county  of  Ire- 
land, during  the  calamitous  summer  of 
1892,  a  subscription  was  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  by  the  resident  gentry, 
landholders,  and  clergy.  Application 
for  .assistance  was  made  to  the  absentee 
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proprieton,  who  annually  abstract  from 
that  county  the  sum  of  eighty-ihree  thou* 
sand  pounds.  And  what  was  the  amount 
of  their  congregated  munificence  ?  My 
lordsy  it  was — eighty-three  pounds  I  Not 
a  farthing  in  the  pound  of  their  annual 
Irish  income!  Had  these  proprietors 
been  resident  at  homci  this  never  could 
have  happened.  They  could  not  have 
witnessed  the  complicated  wretchedness 
of  famine,  of  naked  ness,  and  of  disease, 
without  some  effort  to  relieve  it.  -  But, 
they  were  Irish  absentees ;  and  their  con- 
tribution amounted  (o  eighty-three  pounds. 

None,  my  lords,  but  a  resident  can 
know  (and  the  satisfaction  is  a  melancholy 
one)  how  much  may  be  done  with  the 
IriUi  peasantry,  by  the  unsophisticated 
kindness  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  supe* 
rior  classes,  scattered  here  and  there,  over 
a  poor  and  populous  district.  The  satis- 
faction is  melancholy :  for  it  is  impossible, 
not  to  compare  the  much  that  might  be 
done,  with  the  little  that  is  done.  Some 
districts,  however,  are  more  fortunate. 
There  are  noblemen  in  this  House,  resi« 
dent  Irish  noblemen,  who  feel  with  the 
poet«  that 

**  AH  earthly  joys  are  less, 

''Than  this  one  joy,  of  doing  kiodnesses." 
It  were  indelicate  to  name  those  who  are 
present,  but  I  see  noble  lords  in  their 
places,  whose  habitual  residence  In  the 
midst  of  their  tenantry  is  a  great  and 
public  benefit.  One  noble  earl,  my  neiah* 
hour  and  my  friend,  I  saw  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  evening,  but  I  do  not  see  him 
now :  and  in  his  absence,  I  may  say,  that, 
which  in  his  presence  could  not  properly 
be  said ; — ^that  his  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  Limerick  is  a  blessing,  not  only  to  that 
immediate  district,  but  to  t)ie  whole  coun- 
ty. It  is  not  merely,  that,  by  considerate 
indulgence,  he  has  enabled  his  tenantry 
to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  the  times; 
it  is  not  that  by  judicious  and  gradual  im- 
provements, undertaken  not  from  osten- 
tation hot  on  principle,  he  has  provided 
employment,  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
for  multitudes,  who  must  otherwise  have 
perished ;  it  is  not  that  by  well-regulated 
acts  of  bounty,  he  and  his  family  are  im- 
proving the  habits,  promoting  the  industry, 
and  providing  for  the  education,  of  the 
surrounding  poor— it  is  not  all  this  which 
gives  value  to  his  character  as  an  Irish 
country  gentleman :  it  is  that  unaffected 
kindness  of  heart,  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, which  prove  all  to  be  genuine;  which 
are  felt  and  understood  by  the  peoples 


and  which  mark  him  out  as  the  fit  tac- 
cesser  of  a  father,  whose  virtues  as  a  land- 
lord were  not  less  distinguished  than  the 
ability,  integrity,  and  manly  firmneaa* 
which  he  displayed  in  the  first  judicial  ata- 
tion  of  his  country. 

I  bear  in  my  heart  an  absent  friend,  the 
kinsman  and  the  pupil  of  the  great  Mr* 
Burke ;  a  man  worthy  of  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  him;  superior  to  the  expectationa  en» 
tertained  of  him,  yet  those  expectariooa 
were  high — ^at  the  time  they  must  have  ap- 
peared sanguine.  Such  a  man  it  were  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  eulogise :  I  will  oqly 
say  that,  foreg^oing  all  that  is  eatimabW 
and  delightful  in  the  best  English  aocietyy 
the  first  society  in  the  worlds  when  he 
returned  from  the  service  of  his  eoimiry 
covered  with  honourable  scars,  he  retired 
to  his  native  land,  to  his  few  pateroal 
acres,  to  the  bosom  of  his  tenantry,  and 
there  devotes  his  time,  his  thoughts,  bis 
heart,  his  sound  practical  wisdom,  h^  dis- 
tinguished talents,  to  the  improveaent  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland.    But  the  prasMi 
of  seneral    Bourke   has  been  publidy 
proclaimed  in   this   country;  it  is  ^ei 
more  touchingly  pronounced  at   home* 
in  the  daily  and  nightly  prayers  and  bleas- 
ings,  of  an  attached  ana  grateful  popula- 
tion. 

Would  to  God,  that  many  would  go 
and  do  likewise  I  Then  shoald  I  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  enumerating  acme 
of  the  most  laborious  servicea  of  the  pa* 
rochial  ministers  of  Ireland.  But»in  many 
parte  of  that  country,  especially  thoae 
parts  where  the  clergy  have  least  profea- 
sional  employment,  they  are  the  chief,  too 
frequently  the  sole  moral  prop  and  nay. 
And,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  raok 
and  order,  thev  are  indefiitigable,  in  every 
social  and  civil  service.  In  that  f  ery  pro* 
vince  from  whence  I  have  adduced  a  ine« 
lancholy  instance  of  absentee  paaury, 
during  the  same  calamitous  season  of  18SS, 
it  pleased  Providence  to  raise  up  a  dif- 
fusive inatrument  of  good,  and  that  inatru« 
ment  a  churchman.  If  the  London 
Distress  Committee,  if  its  honourable  and 
worthv  chairman,  were  asked,  who,  at  that 
period,  stood  foremost  in  every  act  of  be- 
neficence, and  laboqr  of  love,  they  i^oald, 
with  one  voice,  pronounce — the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam :  from  morning  to  night, 
from  extremity  to  extremity  of  hia  pro* 
vince,  at  qnce  the  niain*spring,  the  regu* 
later,  the  minute-hand  ef  the  whole  chari- 
table system.  A«  distress  deepened  and 
•pread  •bvoa4i  be  nultipM  hioMelC  ha 
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aeemed  gifted  wilh  «  tort  of  moml  ttbi- 
qutty.  He  proved  himself  worthy  to  raok 
with  <<  Mttrseillea*  good  bishpp/*  aod,  hand 
in  hand  with  hioo,  to  go  down  to  the 
latest  poiterityy  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

But»  such  humane  exertions  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  higher  orders  of 
the  church.  From  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  facts,  I  can  testify,  that,  at 
that  period,  especially  in  the  districts 
wheresuch  instrumentality  was  most  need- 
ful, the  clergy  in  general  were  instant,  in 
aeason  and  out  of  season,  to  meet  every 
emergency.  As  collectors  and  distribu- 
tors of  bounty ;  as  purveyors  of  food,  as 
Earcellers  of  employment,  as  overseers  of 
iboor,  on  roads,  in  bogt,  in  public  works, 
•—by  their  exertions  in  these  and  similar 
departments,  the  Irish  peasantry  of  those 
deserted  districts  (under  Providence)  were 
aaved  from  famine,  and  its  attendant  pes- 
tilence, and  I  would  hope,  were  formed 
to  permanent  habits  of  industry,  morality, 
and  grateful  feeling. 

For  these  labours  of  our  clergy  did  not 
cease  with  the  emergency  of  1 82§.    £ng- 
liah  bounty  had  been  not  merely  full,  but 
overflowing ;  aod  hence,  the  London  Com- 
odittee  were  enabled  to  make  provision,  in 
the  ten  most  distressed  counties  of  Ireland, 
for  lasting  improveihent.  In  each  of  these 
counties,  a  considerable  fund  has  been 
appropriated,  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry, chiefly  in  the  wav  of  charitable 
loans  s  and  here  the  parooiial  clergy  are 
among   the  co-operators.      They  exert 
themMlves  to  encouraae  the  cultivation  of 
flax  ;  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of 
wheels ;  to  distribute  with  their  own  hands 
the  implements  so  manufactured  ;  to  pay 
domioiHary  visits,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving and  ascertaining  the  progress  of 
industry—and  this,  not  as  it  might  be  in 
an  English  parish,  through  the  collected 
and  concentrated  population  of  a  village, 
perhaps,  and  its  souul  surrounding  terri- 
tory, but  through  bogs,  across  mountains, 
over  miles  of  scarcely  accessible  country, 
swarming  with  a  distressed  population.  I 
can  lay  my  finger,  not  only  on  parishes, 
but  difttricts  in  Monster,  where  the  judi* 
cious  exertions  of  the  parochial  clergy  are 
absolutely  creating  manufacture,  and  giv- 
ing new  spring  and  alacrity  to  the  peo- 
ple. ^  Missionaries  of  civilisation,  they  are, 
m  this  way,  preparing  for  the  social,  and 
moral,  and,  ultimately,  the  religious  im- 
pro? onealy  of  a  oMst  improvable  po- 


pulatioo.  These  things  I  state  net  on  my 
own  sole  authority :  1  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lished report  of  the  Irisli  Dbtress  Com- 
mittee. I  appeal  also  to  the  Commons' 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  now 
on  the  table  of  this  House.  The  fact  is, 
that  public  attention  is  beginning  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  clergy,  in  a  more  just,' 
and  more  favourable  point  of  view,  than 
heretofore.  Improvements  are  taking 
place  in  the  body ;  and  those  improvements 
will  continue  progressive.  I  pledge  my- 
self that  the  clergy,  the  improving  clergy 
of  Ireland,  will  be  found  the  best  instru- 
ments by  which  to  raise  the  character,  to 
better  the  condition,  and  to  increase  the 
availableness  for  all  national  purposes,  of 
that  country,  now,  perhaps,  a  burthen, 
but  hereafter,  we  will  hope,  a  strength, 
a  bulwark,  a  fortress  of  the  empirev 
For  this  I  will  pledge  myself;  alwava 
provided  you  do  not  tamper  with  tne 
church.  Then,  indeed;  I  could  not  be 
equally  hopeful ;  we  cannot  make  bricks 
without  straw. 

In 'the  anticipation  of  good  public  re-* 
suits  from  the  services  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  I  am  the  more  hopeful,  because 
those  services  have  been,  not  occasional, 
not  temporary,  not  the  mere  result  of  fer- 
mentitious  fervor.  No,  my  lords,  in  the 
midst  of  hindrances  and  obstructions  to 
general  improvement,  which  they  could 
not  remove,  the  Irish  clergy  have,  during 
a  long  course  of  vears,  been  exercising 
the  most  unobtrusive,  but  the  most  bene- 
ficial influence.  Hospitals,  dispensaries, 
alms-houses,  charitable  institutions  of  every 
kind,  have  by  them  been  visited,  inspect- 
ed, regulated,  founded— kept  alive,  I 
may  say,  either  by  their  own  funds,  or  by 
funds  raised  throueh  their  exertions.  Fre« 
fluently  their  own  nouses  are  diepensariea 
wt  the  neighbouring  poor.  I  know  a 
clergyman,  with  a  good  benefice,  -but  a 
large  family,  who  denied  himself  even  the 
most  moderate  use  of  wine,  that  he  might 
bestow  it  on  the  poor  sick  persons  of  his 
neighbourhood.  In  country  parishes,  in- 
deed, the  parish  minister  is  often  a  sort  of 
universal  agent  for  the  poorer  population ; 
the  intercessor  with  their  landlords,  the 
writer  of  their  letters,  the  recoverer  of 
their  lost  or  embesaled  property.  The 
uneducated  part  of  my  countrymen, 
though  shrewd  and  talented,  are,  in  world- 
W  business,  singularly  helpless;  many, 
for  example,  have  had  near  relatives  m 
the  army  and  navy,  whose  effects,  after 
theivdisathi  they  are  at  a  loss  to  procure} 
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oianj  have  had  friends,  adTenturere  on  the 
Continent  or  in  Americat  from  whom 
property  has  rightfuHy  descended  to  them : 
the  Irish  having,  from  unhappy  circum- 
stances, been  a  migratory  people.  In 
such  cases,  the  poor  have,  too  frequently, 
been  the  prey  of  hireling  scribes ;  some* 
times,  it  must  be  feared,  of  a  class  raised 
somewhat  higher  in  life,  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  simple-hearted,  unsuspectinis 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  to  commit 
the  basest  and  most  unpardonable  frauds. 
But  a  resource  is  at  hand  in  the  parochial 
clergy :  they  write  letters  for  these  poor 
people  to  the  War-office  and  the  Navy-of- 
fice; they  aidthem  with  their  counsel;  they 
investigate  and  advocate  their  claims ;  and 
when  those  claims  as  it  often  will  happen,  are 
fanciful,  they  induce  them  to  relinquish  vain 
expectations,  and  industriously  to  apply 
themselves  to  their  proper  business.  In  fact, 
the  clergy  are  often  the  sole  protectors  of 
the  people.  On*  this  topic  some  detail 
has  been  inevitable ;  for  the  Irish  parish 
minister  has  offices  to  discharge,  the  na-> 
ture  and  necessity  of  which  can  hardly  be 
apprehended  in  this  country,  blest,  as  it 
is,  with  an  upright,  intelligent,  humane, 
and  considerate  body  of  resident  gentry. 

These  things  I  state,  after  no  orief  or 
limited  experience  :  but,  with  your  lord- 
ships' permission,  I  will  confirm  my  state- 
ment by  a  few  extracts  from  letters,  which 
I  have  lately  received,  and  which  may 
be  safely  accepted,  as  of  large,  if  not  ge- 
neral, applicability. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  county  of 
Limerick,^"  I  had  lately  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  more  than  usual  of  the  country 
part  of  this  diocess:  and,  in  a  district 
which  had  been  one  of  the  most  disturbed 
parts  of  the  country,  I  witnessed  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  influence  of  a 
voung  clergyman,  on  the  entire  popu- 
lation. There  is  no  hostility  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  to  the  clergy;  however,  in 
some  rare  instances,  their  passions  may 
be  inflamed  by  agitators.  They  freely 
acknowledge  the  cler^  to  be  their  best 
friends ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  almost  uni- 
formly, in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  glebe- 
house,  however  humble  in  its  appearance 
(and  humble  enough  they  generally  are  in 
this  country),  an  abiding'feature  of  cheer- 
fulness and  good  humour  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  people,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  little  comforts  among  them, 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  glebe-hoQse.  The  peasantry,  in  such 
neigiibourhoods,  havenot  the  wildi  hag- 


gard look  of  savage  life,  ao  striting  in 
other  parts  of  the  country." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  county  of 
Kerry. — **  Considered  as  a  body,  the 
clergy  are  most  grossly  calumniated.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  they  are  liberal,  hospi- 
table, and  charitable.  They  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  promote  any  useful  and 
beneficent  work ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
spend  their  incomes  among  those  fhna 
whom  they  receive  them.  No  county  in 
Ireland  suffisrs  more  by  the  absence  of  the 

freat  landed  proprietors  and  gentry  than 
lerry.  In  fact,  the  resident  dergy  tup* 
ply,  in  a  great  measure,  the  place  of  the 
absentees,  as  country  gentlemen." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  county  of 
Cork.— «  Independently  of  their  spiritual 
functions,  the  clergy  are  extremely  useful, 
in  establishing  and  superintending  chari- 
table institutions.  In  the  country  parte, 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  clergy  : 
di^pensarieSj  societies  for  promoting  in- 
dustry, civilization,  but  especially  edu- 
cation. I  know  one  parish,  where,  by  the 
exertions  of .  the  clergyman,  four  schools 
were  raised;  and  two  other  panshes, 
in  each  of  which  the  clergyman  rmsed 
three." 

But  there  has  been,  within  the  last  year, 
a  specific  service  rendered  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy  in  Ireland,  the  consequences 
of  which  have  already  been  very  exten- 
sively beneficial,  and  promise  to  be  still 
more  so.     Throughout  the  whole  of  that 
country,  the  smaller  gaols  and  bridewells 
were  found  to  be  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.    For  the  most  part,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  rerj  inferior 
class  of  keepers,  with  scarcely  the  semb- 
lance, in  too  many  instances,  of  inspec* 
tion  or  control  on  the  part  of  the  local 
magistracy  ;  their  interior  state  was,  what 
might  naturally  be  apprehended,  wretch- 
ed in  the  extreme.    The  food,  the  bed- 
ding, the  ventiliation,  the  whole  manage- 
ment, of  such  a  description  as  was  shock- 
ing to  humanity;    and  these  abodes  of 
wretchedness  were  also  nurseries  of  vice. 
The   enormous  abuses  which  disgraced 
this  department,  did  not  fail  to  attract 
the  serious  attention,  very  speedily  af^er 
their  appointment,  of  the  present  able  and 
excellent  inspectors  of  prisons  in  Ireland, 
majors  Woodward  and  Palmer,  gentlemen 
not. to  be  surpassed  in  the  ability,  intelli- 
gence, humanity,  and  zeal,  so  indimen* 
sable  in  their  arduous  office.  .  Chieny  at 
their  reconmiendationi  and  under  the  au« 
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thority  of  the  court  of  King't-benchi  an 
act  of  parliament  was  procured,  in  the 
Session  of  1822,  for  the  better  regulation 
of  prisons  in  Ireland ;  and  into  this  act 
was  introduced  a  clause,  placing  all  bride- 
wells  and  smaller  prisons  under  the  gra- 
tuitous inspection  of  the  parochial  clergy; 
on  whom  was  to  devolTe  the  care  not 
only  of  superintending  the  discipline  and 
morals  of  those  establishments :  .but  that, 
also,  of  providing  wholesome  food,  and 
all  other  necessaries,  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  prisoners.— How  this  plan 
has  soicceeded,  may  be  judged  from  the 
folloiring  extracts  from  the  official  Report 
of  majors  Woodward  and  Palmer,  In- 
spectors of  prisons  in  Ireland,  on  the 
smaller  bridewells. 

"  The  valuable  aid  which  this  branch  of 
prison  regulation  has  received,  by  the 
superintendence  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated.  The 
law  has  imposed  on  them  a  new  duty,  in 
the  local  inspection  of  bridewells,  situated 
in  tlieir  respective  parishes,  without  any 
remuneration  whatever ;  and  we  are  gra- 
tified in  reporting,  that  the  wishes  of  the 
legislature-nave  been  universally  met,  with 
a  benevolent  and  disinterested  zeal,  wor- 
thy of  that  order.  The  regulations  of  the 
court  of  King's-bench  have  clearly  defined 
the  duties  which  belong  to  the  inspection; 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  or  feeling 
that,  in  our  control  over  a  department  so 
widely  scattered,  and  over  small  prisons, 
under  the  immediate  care  of  persons  of  a 
lower  class,  we  have  an  effectual  counter- 
balance to  these  disadvantages,  in  the  co- 
operation of  the  parochial  clergy.  Their 
inspection  affords  to  us,  at  all  times,  a 
power  of  reference  to  an  upright  and  in« 
telligent  officer,  resident  on  the  spot;  and 
secures  a  conscientious  check  upon  the 
several  returns  received  from  each  bride- 
well, and  upon  the  prices  of  all  articles 
purchased  for  the  bedding  and  subsistence 
of  the  prisoners.  We  feel  also  assured, 
that  no  instances  of  irregularity  and  op- 
pression would  be  suffered  to  exist,  under 
a  local  inspection  placed  in  such  hands. 
This  arrangement  has  removed  an  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty,  in  reducing  the 
regulation  of  these  dispersed  prisons  to  an 
uniform  practical  system." 

To  this  public  official  report,  I  am  en- 
abled to  aod  a  more  particular  testimony, 
by  reading  part  of  a  letter,  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  receive  from  major  Wood- 
ward ;  who,  in  the  course  of  his  duties, 
bas  yearly  traversed  the  whole  south  and 


west  of  Ireland,  his  usual  drcuit  being 
about  3,000  miles.    Hie  testimony  is  vi^ 
luable,  in  proportion  as  the  induction  is 
large.    "  I  enclose  the  extract  from  the 
report  to  government,  on  the  prisons  of 
the  south  of  Ireland :  much  more,  I  as- 
sure you,  In  compliance  with  your  lord- 
ship's wish,  than  from  attaching  any  value 
to  a  testimony  borne  by  myself,  to  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  such  a  body 
as  the  clergy  of  the  south  of  Ireland.    In 
truth,  I  should  feel  it  presumptuous  in 
me  to  offer  such  a  testimony,  were  it  not 
drawn  from  me  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  services  rendered  by  their  benevolent 
labours,    to  the    department  under  my 
inspection.    Setting  aside  all  those  feel- 
ings of  attachment  which  I  have  always 
had  to  the  established  church,  I  must,  as 
a  public  officer,  whose  duties  call  him 
into  close  contact  with  them  throughout 
the  most  remote,  and  (by  all  others  of  the 
higher   classes)    deserted    parti  of   the 
kingdom,  declare,  in  common  justice,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  residence  and  moral 
and  political  influence  of  the   parochial 
clergy,  every  trace  of  refinement    and 
civilization  would  disappear.    They  have 
now,  in  the .  kindest  manner,  added  the 
care  of  the  poor  prisoner,  in  gaols  which 
were  scenes  of  misery  and  oppression,  to 
the  various  duties  in  which  they  supply 
the  place  of  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
peace  and   prosperity  of   the  country: 
and,  had  not  this  resource  been  provided 
by  the  prison-act,  I  should  have  despaired 
of  effecting  any  radical  reform."    This, 
my  lords,  is  a  great  national  service :  and 
I  wish  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen 
and  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Irish  clergy  are  willing  and  desirous  to  be 
employed.    I  say  this,  not    merely  or 
principally  for  the  defence  of  the  church : 
I  say  it  much  more  for  the  good  of  the 
country.    And  I  feel  it  to  be  of  public 
importance,  that  this  House,  and  that  his 
majesty's  government,  should  be  avrare, 
what  an  instrumentality  for  proifiotinff  the 
civilization  Und  improvement  of  Ireland, 
they  possess  in  its  parochial  clergy. 

But  I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of 
two  great  social  evils  in  Ireland,  which,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  the  clergy  aJle- 
viate  and  correct.  The  first  or  these 
evils  is,  the  absence  of  public  principle ; 
which  displays  itself  particularly  in  those 
practices,  but  too  familiar  in  Ireland,  un- 
der the  designation  of  jobbing.  I  am  far 
from  passing  indiscriminate  censure.  In 
those  districts  where  we  possess  a  resident 


gentry  $X  aD»  there  are  honourable  apiight 
gentlemen^  wh9  act  their  faces  againat 
every  thing  not  strictly  correct.  But 
Ihe  country  is  too  frequently  turned  over 
to  managers  of  another  description,  whose 
sole  object  it  wouki  seem  to  be.  to  con* 
vert  to  their  private  advantage  the  utnaost 
possible  shilling  of  the  money  granted  for 
public  uses  :*  and  here  the  clergy  most 
valuablir  interpose.  From  education,  from 
habity  from  principle,  and  from  religious 
conseientiousness,  above  such  practices 
themselves-rthey  are  anxious  to  check 
and  counteract  those  practices  in  others ; 
and  to  the  people  themselves  I  would  ap* 
peal-— Who,  in  this  particular,  are  their 
best  friends?-— Who  most  honourable  in 
all  public  concerns  ?-— Who  most  high- 
minded  and  inflexible  in  the  management 
of  public  works,  roads,  bridges,  build- 
ings-—all  those  undertakings,  m  a  word, 
which  are  notoriously  the  most  fenile 
sources  of  county  jobbing,  and  of  unprin- 
cipled exactions  on  the  filming  popu- 
ktioQ?  The  answer  would  almost  in- 
variably be-«the  protestant  parochial 
elergy. 

The  next  evil  to  which  I  must  advert, 
is,  the  harsh,  overbearing,  tyrannical  man- 
ner in  which  the  Irish  peasantry  are 
commonly  addressed.  This  evil  I  do  not 
criminally  charge,  I  would  not  punitively 
visit,  on  any  particnhu:  men,  or  class  of 
men.  It  is  not  so  much  the  offspring  of 
individual  character,  as  of  unhappy  na- 
tional circumstances.  It  is  herectatary,  it 
is  traditional.  And,  unfortunately,  it 
passes  too  often  from  the  higher  orders  to 
an  inferior  class  of  proprietors,  in  whom 
it  is  not  redeemed  ny  one  solid  bounty, 
bjr  one  solitary  act  of  real  kindness. 
The   treatment  which  the  warm-hearted 


^  These  practices  in  Ireland  were  not 
formerly  confined  to  inferior  departments 
in  society.  The  saying  oFa  witty  baronet 
long  deceased,  is  still  familiarly  recol- 
kcted :  **  1  would  give  half«a-crown  of 
my  own  money,  and  twenty  thousand 
poimds  of  the  public  money,  to  prevent 
such  and  such  a  thing."  This  was  a  meer 
playfulness;  but  it  shews,  better  than  a 
long  detail  of  facts,  what  muat  have  been 
the  public  and  poHtical  morality  of  the 
country.  Thanks  to  the  measures  both 
of  the  legislature  and  the  government,  a 
vast  reform  has  been  wrought  in  every 
oiBcial  department.  But  much  ivmaina 
to  be  effected  in  the  system  of  county 
^apanditure. 
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peasantry  of  Ireland  experience  at  such 
hands,  is  revolting  to    every    flenerous 
mind*    They  seem  to  be  conaioered  an 
inferior  race  of  beings;  and  thia  unfeeling 
disregard  is  shewn  to  them  by  roeo,  but  a 
few  degrees  their  superiors  in    worldly 
circumstances,  and  not  at  all  above,  but 
often  below  them,    in  intellectaal    and 
moral  worth.    The  mischiefs  are  incalcul- 
able, which  result  from  such  a  relation— 
the  relation  of  the  oppressor  and   op" 
pressed— -between  classes  so  coatiooalif 
brought  into  contact ;  but  the  one  great 
and  overwhelming  mischief  is,  that  sense 
of  insult  and  contumely,  which  festeva  in 
the  heart  of  a  proud,  sensitive,  and  bigb- 
spirited  people.    That  the   clergy  have 
universally  escaped  the  cootacion  of  this 
unhappy  manner  f  for  in  the  better  edo- 
eated  ranks  of  lite,  it  is  commonly  no 
more  than  manner),  I  do  by  no  means 
assert.     But  this  I  will  say,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, they  are  mild,  approachable,  and 
conciliatory ;  using  towards  the  hmnbleat 
of  the  people,  that  unafiected  courtesy  of 
address,  which  the  Irish,  above  all  people 
in  the  world,  are  perhaps  the  best  quali- 
fied to  appreciate.    They  value  the  man- 
ner more  than  the  matter,  of  kindness. 
The  most  lavish  bounty,  if  not  gracious, 
would  not  to  them  be  acceptable.    If  a 
man  were  to  give  the  whole  substance  of 
his  House  for  their  love,  it  would  be 
utterly  contemned.    It  is  afiection  only 
that  can  elicit  their  afiection.     And  here 
I  speak  from  certain  knowledge  when  I 
say,  that  the  clergy,  by  a  thotisand  acts  of 
nameless  kindness!  by  sympathy  of  Biai»- 
ner,  by  cordiality  of  address,  by  bare 
ordinary  cirility  in  daily  intercoosev  win 
the  hesrts  of   this   impressible   people. 
Exceptions,  iiMieed  (I  have  already  ad-> 
mitted),  may  and  will  be  found.     But 
the  exceptions  are  most  rare;  in  the  vialn^ 
generation  of  our  clergy,  I  scarcely  know 
of  one.    Again,  it  it  undoubtedly  tme. 
that,   in    particular  districts,    individual 
agitators,  the  professed  friends  but  seal 
enemies  of  the  people,   sedidoosly  try* 
where  the  least  opening  is  left,  to  bark 
them  on  at  the  cleigy.    There  1$^  how- 
ever, one  plain  criterion,  by  which,  in 
their  hours  of  sobriety,  those  even,  who 
may  for  a  little  time  have  been  led  aatray, 
are   learning  to  estimate^  who  are  the 
friends,  and  who  are  the  enemies  of  the 
people.    This  criterion  I  would  reoon* 
mend  to  the  adoption  of  all  my  country- 
men; and,  were  I  making  my  last  will 
and  testamenti  I  would  bequeath  it  to  tht 
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M  ft  token  of  my  love:  Thej  who  appeal 
tt  the  pauiost  of  the  people  are  their 
eneniiet ;  they  who  appeal  to  their  affec«  ; 
tions  are  their  friends.  | 

Thus  far,  I  have  stated  what  I  know  , 
and  can  prove  to  be  the  simple  truth  of 
•  the  case :  but  I  am  aware  tliat  very  dil-  i 
lereat  representations  have  been  largely  I 
and  indostriously  circulated.     There  has 
be^n  a  systematic  scheme,  set  on  foot,  1 
to  degrade  the  Irisb  clergy  in  charscter, ' 
4bat  wey  may  t|ie  more  readily  be  plun- , 
dertd  in  propeety.     Rare  and  insulated  j 
Mifitaiicce  of  clerical  — isconduct  have  been  \ 
adeotod,  pobtiAed,  reiterated  in  every  ] 
ieem ;  dbe  e«coeotion  haa  beea  substituted 
£ir  the  rule ;  sne  fiudt  of  the  individual 
kas  been  charged  upon  the  i>ody.     In 
notidog  tiiese  jnis^atatemeni^  I  regret  the 
fMoateiiy  of  advtrtpng    to  a    published 
letter,  attffftMitod,  unjusdy  I  would  hope, 
(to  a  dignitary  of  another   comaumion. 
The  writer  atates,    that  the   Protestant 
'  «iei^  are  odious  to  the  people ;  that  the 
•move  resident  and  lAie  more   numerous 
grou  make  them,  th^  more  odious  and  de- 
tttstable  they  wMl  become.     Suoh  Ian- 
Mage,  I  trust,  may  not  have  proceeded 
7rom  any  ecclesiastic.    It  is  conceived 
>a«d  .expeessed  i«  a  spirit  the  very  opposite 
.of  that  winch  iM'eathes  in  all  the  com* 
.oiunications  fand  tliey  are  not  few)  with 
.  wkich  I  haveoeen  -honoured  by  clergymen 
-  of  the  church  of  Rome.    With  clergymen 
and  bishops  of  tkat  communion,  I  have 
4i«ed,  and  hope  to  live,  on  terms  of  cor- 
diality and  friendship*;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that,  during  years  (if  uiyeserved 
and  kindly  intercourse,  I  have  uniformly 
aaperienced  in  them,  candour,  liberality, 
<siad  afeotioA.    I  hope,  therefore,  the  let- 
<ter  nmy  have  been  erroneotisly  ascribed 
•te  a  member  of  that  respectable  body. 
.  But  if,  in  a  momeat  of  unguarded  warmth, 
•oiioh  language  did  escape  from  the  dig* 
.nitary  in  question.   Intrust  his    calmer 
Judgment  already  has  recalled  Jt.    For, 
nasuredly,  the  protestant  clergy  in  Ireland 
•ftve  not  odious  to  the  people.    On   the 
.contrary,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  and 
d  koow'from  a  thousand  pro<ifs,ithat,  when 
•the  people  are  4eft  to  the  free  exercise  of 
itbeir  Jndgmeot,  and  the  natural  flow  of 
4lieir«ffectiona,  the  eiergy,  as  individuals, 
mmd  as  embody,  are  among  the  most  popular, 
.members  of  society.     But  whether  rbey 
*be  the  most  popular,  or  nearly  the  most 
•popular  class,  is  not  the  question ;  it  is 
•wbetlier  they  be  odious  and  detestable  to 
4he  people  of  Ireland ;  mod  on  this  point, 
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were  it  practicable,  i  could  fearlessly  ap  - 
peal  to  the  people  of  Ireland  themseivet. 
But  why  need    I  appeal   beyond   these 
walls?     Petitions  lie   upon  the  table  of 
your  lordships*   House,  signed  by  mul- 
titudes of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  in  the 
least  protestant  parts  of  Munster,  praying 
that  they  may  have  more  protectant  cler- 
gymen sent  to  reside  among  them.     And 
1  would  ask  several  noble  lords  wlio  now 
sit  in  this  House,  but  who  commonly  re- 
side in  Ireland-*especiaUy  I  would   ask 
the  noble  earl  srho  presented  those  peti- 
tions, whether  the  protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland  ar«  odious  and  detestable  to  the 
Irish  people  P     And  on  their  reply  I  would 
cheerfully  rest   my    cause — my  cause  I 
Bftust  term  it;  for  I  rejoice  with  no  dis- 
honest satisfaction,  to  mingle  and  identify 
myself  with  the  Iri^h  parochial  clergy. 

But  I  can  adduce  facts  for  which  I 
vouch.  I  shall  do  so^  merely  in  the  way  of 
exan»ple ;  and  leave  it  freely  with  your  lord- 
ships to  estimate  their  value.  I  know  a 
parish,  which,  from  peculiar  circurastanees 
not  within  the  control  of  the  bishop,  was, 
for  several  months,  left  vacant,  and  unpro- 
vided with  a  resident  minister.  The  popu- 
Isrtion  were  predominantly  Roman  Catholic; 
and  they  bad  an  excellent  pastor  of  tlieir 
own  communion ;  but  still,  they  absolutely 
felt  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and 
were  yearning  for  a  protestant  clergyman. 
In  the  unhappy  year  1798,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  in  a  most  disturbed  parisn, 
from  whence  the  gentry  had  fled,  one 
person  stood  his  ground,  safe,  unmolested, 
uninjured,  tliough  unarmed  —he  was  the 
protectant  vicar  of  the  parish.  The  very 
rebels  came  in  a  body,  and  requested  per- 
mission, without  payment,  to  gather  in  his 
I  harvest.  Why?  Pore ly  from  affection; 
certainly  not  from  a  community  of  poli- 
tical feeling  ;  for  a  more  loyal  subject  did 
not,  and  does  not  breathe,  than  this  cler- 
gyman. 

In  the  county  of  Limerick,  tn  the  most 

unquiet  district  of  it — the  very  focus  of 

insurrection ;   an  insurrection  caused  by 

•the  state  of  absentee  lay-property,   less 

than  two  years   ago,    the    few  resideiH 

gentry  had  their  houses  garrisoned,  uheir 

,  windows  bricked   up,  candles  burning  at 

,  noon-day,  centinels  posted  at  their  doors ; 

I  they  could  not  so  much  as  walk  into  their 

I  shrubberiee  unattended   by  armecT  pro- 

'  tectors.    In  this  very  district,  wfthm  a 

stone's  cast  of  those  garrisoned  and  bar- 

ricadoed  houses,  during  the  disturbances  of 

1821  and  1822,  resided  the  clecgyman  of 

I      4  £ 
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-the  parish,  a  digDitary  of  the  diocess; 
his  house  ungiiardedy  his  doors  unprotect- 
ed, his  windows  open,  no  arms,  no  unu- 
sual precaution,  his  rides  and  walks  unin- 
terruptedly continued— and  he  suffered 
not  the  least  violence,  not  the  slightest 
insult;  a  twig  of  his  property  was  not 
injured  ;^e  was  as  free  from  apprehension 
as  if  his  residence  had  been  in  Palace- 
yard.  These  facts  I  learned,  I  may  say 
witnessed,  on  the  spot ;  and  on  niy  giving 
the  clergyman  credit  for  his  conduct,  his 
modest  reply  was — I  cannot  take  credit  to 
myself  for  any  thing  remarkable,  I  merely 
treated  the  people  with  common  civility 
and  kindness ;  and,  when  they  were  sick, 
was  ready  to  give  them  a  little  wine." 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  various  instances, 
the  protestant  clergy  by  their  influence  kept 
away  disturbance,  or  suppressed  it  when 
it  had  found  entrance ;  or  if,  from  causes 
too  deeply  rooted  in  the  frame  of  society, 
ihe  evil  had  risen  beyond  their  power  of 
conciliation— one  exempt  spot,  one  oasis 
in  the  desert,  one  place  of  refuge,  one 
Zoar  was  to  be  seen  athwart  the  burning 
plain — the  glebe  and  the  glebe-house  of 
.  the  Protestant  parish  minister.    Yes,  my 
lords,  however  agitators  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  other  projects,  their  elaborate 
efforts  to  lash  the  people  into  hostility 
a|^aii)st  the  parochial  clergy  have  utterly 
.failed.    The  parochial  clerey  are  respect- 
ed, are  beloved  by  the  Irish  population. 
Why?     Because  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  a  generous,  a  grateful,  a  discrimina- 
tive people.    They  know  their  benefac- 
tors :  they  know  their  real  friends.    Treat 
them  but  as  brethren,  and  their  fidelity 
will  be  as  lasting,  as  their  hearts  are  warm. 
There  is  no  misleading  their  passion  lo 
war  with  their  affection. 

The  charges  against  the  Church    in 
Ireland,  have,  I  trust,  been  proved  un* 
founded.    But,  suppose  them  founded  to 
the  utmost  extent,  and,  however  lament- 
able in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  de- 
linquency of  our  whole  bishops  and  clergy 
would  not  account  for  one  iirtieth  part  of 
the  political  evils  which  afflict  that  country. 
Let  us  look,  for.  example,  to  one  depart- 
ment, clerical  revenue— the  prime  accu- 
sation urged ;  I  will  add,  the  prime  cause 
of  accusation ;  for  many  wish  to  plunder, 
that  they  may  divide  the  spoil.    LeC  us 
look  then,  my  lords,  to  clerical  revenue. 
But,  io  order  to  do  this  fairly,  we  should 
consider  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
lay  property ;  not,  however,  to  lay  proper- 
ty at  large ;  but  to  tliat  porUon  or  it, 


which  is  not  expended  where  it  is  rused. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  45O,O00L  are 
annually  drawn  away  (a  sum,  which  near- 
ly equals  the  whole  church  revenue  of 
Ireland)     by  lay-proprietors    from    the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry ;    froai 
a  single  diocess:    from   other  counties 
and    diocesses  in    Ireland,    remittances 
to  absentees    keep  nearly  equal   pace; 
and  if  the  whole  sum   thus  abstracted 
were  known,  the  aggregate  would  be  ap- 
palling.    Suppose  now,  that  the  whole 
church  property,  the  whole  income  re- 
ceived by  churchmen  as  such,  were  ex- 
pended out  of  Ireland,  this  would  be  but 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  But  it  is  not  spent 
abroad ;  it  is  all  spent  at  home ;  and  spent, 
to  say  the  least,  as  soberly,  as  pmdeotly, 
as  charitably,  as  beneficially  for  the  pub- 
lic, as  any  other  property  whatsoever. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, that,  while  the  body  in  generai  is 
far  from  affluent,  several  of  our  dergy 
possess  lay  property  to  a  coosiderabie 
amount.    And  thus  a  large  annual  reve- 
nue  is  kept  at  home  (simply  as  belonging 
to  proprietors  who  as  clergymen,  do  and 
must  r^ide),  which  otherwise  might,  like 
other  lay  property,  be  sent  abrofuL    In- 
stead, therefore,  of  swelling  the  ilia  of  Ire- 
land, the  whole  of  the  clerical  property, 
augmented  by  a  respectable  addition  of 
lay  property,  goes  to  alleviate  those  ills, 
and  to  alleviate  them  far  beyond  the  pe- 
cuniary amount.    Because  every  shillmg 
given  by  the  clergy  for  humane  and  bene- 
volent purposes,  producea  a  moral  effect 
on  the  population. 

My  loros,  when  I  thus  consider  the  truth 
and  justice  of  the  case,  it  awakens  in  me 
a  feeling  of  mingled  melancholy  and  indig- 
nation, to  see  the  moderate,  weU-eamed 
home-expended  pittance  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy  cunousljr,  I  had  almost  said 
inquisitorially,  scrutinised— -their  shillings 
and  pence  weighed, and  counted,  and  dipt, 
and  filed  down,  by  men  who  draw  from 
roy\iohappy  country  their  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  to  be  lavished  in  f<v- 
reign  lands,  on  foreign  luxuries.  To  what 
purpose,  I  wiU  not  inquire;  I  spare  your 
lordships  and  myself  that  pain.  I  shall 
dismiss  the  subject,  therefore,  of  Irish 
absentees.  But  while  on  this  subject 
I  am  -sorrowful,  I  am  still  cheered  and 
comforted  by  hope.  A  crisis  is  at 
hand ;  and  I  seem  to  discern  the  process 
already  in  commencement,  by  which  this 
great  evil  will  eventually  redress  itself. 
The  system  of  absenteesnip  cannot  last; 
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that  it  should  last,  it  morally  imposnble : 
it  cannot  be,  in  the  course  of  a  just  and 
equitable  Providence^  that  such  a  system 
ahould  be  suffered  to  continue.  But  my 
hope  and  my  persuasion  are,  that,  ere  any 
painful  and  calamitous  retribution  shall  ar« 
rive  multitudes  of  our  absent  gentry  will  vo- 
luntarily return  to  their  native  land.  Let 
them  but  touch  the  Irish  shore-— let  them 
but  reside  on  their  rich  and  beautiful  es- 
tates, and  I  shall  no  longer  be  apprehen- 
sive for  mv  country.  Happily,  in  this 
case,  tlie  change  of  measures  will  ensure 
the  change  of  men ;  or  rather  will  give  us 
back  the  same  men,  in  their  just  and  na- 
tive character.  Residence  will  restore, 
whatever  absence  may  have  impaired; 
she  associations  of  their  natural  and  pro- 
per home  will  rekindle  those  affections, 
which  the  system  of  absenteeship  has 
amothered,  but  not  quenched ;  and  I  anti- 
cipate the  day,  when,  consulting  their 
true  happiness,  in  the  character  of  resident 
Irish  landlords,  they  shall  rank  among  the 
ornaments  and  benefactors  of  their  coun- 
try. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  and  till  this 
happy  change  shall  be  accomplished,  the 
great  desi<kratum  towards  the  internal 
improvement  of  Ireland,  is  instrumental- 
ity ;  a  link  between  the  government,  be- 
tween the  legislature,  between  the  great 
landed  proprietorship,  and  the  people. 
It  were  folly,  however,  to  speak  of  in- 
struments, in  a  mere  mechaoiori  sense.  A 
moral  instrumentality  alone,  will  cement  to- 
gether the  frame  of  society  in  any  country; 
and  in  a  country,  from  unhappy  circum- 
stances, much  demoralised,  moral  instru- 
ments are  infinitely  needful.  Such  instru- 
ments we  have  in  the  Irish  clergy :  to  say 
the  least  of  them  as  a  body  (with  rare 
individual  exceptions),  an  educated,  li- 
beralized, well-conducted  order  of  men ; 
stationed,  at  proper  intervals,  throughout 
the  whole  country ;  regimented,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  under  the  authority  of  superiors ; 
disciplined  and  marshalled  for  simultane- 
ous movements;  and  forming  a  great 
chain  of  intercommunication,  from  one 
extremity  of  Ireland  to  the  other.  Now, 
in  what  manner  could  we  supply  the  place 
occupied  by  these  men  ?  Parliaments  can- 
not create,  parliaments  are  not  competent 
to  create,  materials  such  as  we  possess  at 
this  moment.  Let  parliaments  beware 
how  they  destroy.  They  will  be  altoge- 
ther powerless  to  fill  the  chasm.  Take 
away  the  fabric  of  our  established  church, 
and  you  take  away  the  nucleus  of  our  na- 


tional improvement.  A  resident  gentry 
we  have  not :  a  substantial  yeomanry  we 
have  not :  a  body  of  capitalled  manufac- 
turers we  have  not.  Humanly  speaking, 
I  do  not  see  what  it  is,  in  the  least  im- 
proved parts  of  Ireland,  that  we  have  to 
rettt  upon,  except  the  clergy.  Here  is  the 
only  sure  provision  extant,  for  disseroinat* 
inff,  through  all  quarters  of  the  land,  the 
wildest  and  most  remote,  equally  with  the 
most  cultivated  and  peopled,  an  educated 
enlightened,  morally  influential  class. 
Here,  and  here  only,  is  a  provision  for  an 
interchange  of  moral  instruments  between 
the  north,  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 
which,  in  due  time,  may  and  will  produce, 
a  community  of  improved  character  in  all 
the  provinces.  For  let  me  ask,  what  edu- 
cated northern  would  voluntarily  migrate, 
to  the  south,  what  native  of  Leinster  to 
the  west  of  Ireland,  unless  induced  by 
some  such  prospect  of  immediate  oc  even- 
tual provision,  as  the  church  establishcnent 
holds  forth  ?  The  salutary  influence  of 
these  interchsnges,  I  have  seen,  I  have 
felt.  And  if  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try raises,  as  I  trust  and  believe  it  will^ 
fit,  and  qualified  persons  to  the  higher  ec- 
clesiastical stations  in  Ireland,  the  result- 
ing benefits  cannot  fail  to  be  of  constantly 
increasing  magnitude. 

I  confess,  my  lords,  lam  not  impatient; 
not  desirous  to  make  haste.  If  the  eccle- 
siastical department  has  not  yet  reached 
perfection  (and  who  will  be  so  absurd  as 
to  maintain  it  has  f )  I  will  not  therefore 
pull  down  the  platform,  that  I  may  re« 
construct  the  edifice.  The  clergy  of  Ire- 
Und  have  improved,  are  improf  ing,  and 
unless  the  daringness  of  innovation  stop 
the  progress,  will  continue  to  improve. 
But,  in  order  to  improvement,  in  order 
to  a  continuance  of  their  salutary  efficacy, 
it  is  indispensable,  that  their  pecuniary 
resources,  that  the  respectability  annexed 
to  a  decent,  I  will  say  a  liberal,  provision, 
be  not  diminished  or  impaired.  Clip  and 
circumscribe  the  clergy,  as  some  would 
do,  and  what  young  roan  of  talents,  of 
connections,  and  of  liberalised  mind, 
would  look  to  the  church  as  his  profession? 
It  were  well  indeed,  if  qualified  candidates 
would  present  themselves  for  orders  from 
unmingled  zeal :  but  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four  and  twenty,  we  cannot  expect  in 
many  the  spirit  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 
This  is  not  to  be  expected ;  nor  in  our 
holy  religion,  is  it  enjoined  orj  intended. 
They  who  minister  at  the  altar,  are  to  live 
by  the  altar;  nor  be  it  forgotten,  that  in 
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IrtfTind,  the  cla'gy,  id  flddiik)D  to  tlveif  :  at  one6,  the  bfiiithetm  of  the  p— plo  m% 
miflisterial  office,  are,  in  too  many  dittricts  |  diAiniftbed^  and  the  national 
the  sole  gentry  of  the  land ;  and  are  call- 
ed upon  lo  do  those  things,  iti  the  way 
hoth  of  bounty  and  of  service,  which  in 
England  ftre  performed  |  on  the  one  hand, 
by  a  resident  nobility  and  gentry,  on  the 
other,  by  parish  officers  and  overseers  of 
the  poor.  Setting  asid^,  therefore,  my 
feeling  as  a  churchman,  and  viewing  the 
subject  as  a  man  solicitous  for  the  social, 
political,  and  moral  welfare  of  my  country, 
I  would  exiiort  those  who  arc  in  power, 
to  pause  and  to  weigh  well  the  probable, 
and  even  the  possible  results,  before  they 
make  any  alteration  in  the  system  of  our 
dhut*ch  establishment.     I  would  recom« 

mend  to  the  deliberate  attention  of  all  \  land,  not  less  itnportant,  jdrisdietida  of 
Constitut  ional  statesmen,  of  whatever  party 
the  wise  and  profound  resolution  of  Mr, 
Burke :  '*  Please  God,"  said  that  great 
man,  <*  I  will  walk  with  caution,  when  I 
am  not  able  to  see  my  way  clearly  before 
me." 


increased.    In  all  public  offices^  a 
of  regularity  and  economy  has  been  Intro* 
duced,  which  waa  before  unknowft;  and  a 
plan  has  been  formed,  which  will  exclvde 
all  but  qualified  and  experienced  oficess 
frofh  places  of  emolument  and  trust*    Oa 
the  bench  and  at  the  bat  the  kte  apfKMoc* 
ments  have  been  such,  as  to  call  Umh  the 
universal  approbation    of  the   eounirf; 
and  to  secure  in  perpetuity  tbit  which, 
by  all  parties,  it  is  now  admitted  weei^oy, 
the  ablest,  the  purest,  and  the  most  im- 
partial  administration  of  juetice,  in  our 
superior  courts  of  law.    The  infefkir«  tet 
perhaps,  under  the  drcumstancee  of  Ire* 


the  magistracy,  has  been  placed  on 
a  new  and  most  improved  footing,  by  the 
revision  of  the  list  of  magist  rates*  and, 
more  particularly,  by  the  esubltthaieaf  of 
petty  sessions ;  which,  in  man/  dmrici^ 
have  put  an  end  to  most  flagitioua  prao* 
I  must  own,  my  lords,  that  the  present !  tices,  and,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
state  of  Ireland  is  not  comfortable ;  bat  I  !  have  brought  home,  for  the  first  time,  tbo 
am  not  in  the  least  willmg  to  despond ;  on  I  operation  of  equdl  law  to  the  ver^  thre^. 
the  contrary,-  I  am  full  of  hope*  What  old  of  the  poor  man*8  dwelling.  These 
was  the  state  of  England  about  four  years  improvements,  especially  the  last  improve* 
ago?  what,  at  that  period  of  anxiety  and  |  meat  (I  speak  from  actual  knowledge) 
perturbation,  would  have  been  said  of  the  '  is  already  felt  Ihroughont  the  country* 
man  who  professed  not  to  fear  ?  Yet  by  |  The  loiial  magistrates  are  sensible  that 
the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  wisdom  their  character  la  raised  t  the  fameca  and 
and  firmness  of  the  legislative  and  execu-  the  peasantry  are  satisfied  with  the  deci« 
tive  branches  of  our  government,  what  is  sioiM  which  are  thade  \  and  I  knovr  of  in* 
tiow  the  condition  of  England,  in  com*  ;  stances  in  which  the  defeated  parry  has  ns-* 
roerce,  in  manufactures,  in  revenue,  in  the  j  tired  with  oheerfalaeis,  under  the  convic* 
quietness,  good  order,  and  contentment  |  tion  that  he  was  fairly  dealt  with.  £vea 
of  the  people  ?  All  this  has  been  efiect*  ;  the  Insurrection  act»  that  neeeaaafy  evilf 
ed  in  the  space  of  four  short  years.  Why  has  been  productive  of  ereateellaieral  ad- 
then  should  we  despair  for  Ireland  i  .  vantage.  It  has  been  the  means  offend- 
Inferior  as  she  is  in  the  scale  of  civiliza-  \  ing,  through  vartotts  paitaof  the  country, 
tion  and  prosperity,  her  state  now  ;  a  suocession  of  Upright,  iatelNgent,  eoiw 
is  by  no  means  so  alarming  as  the  state  ,  stitaMonal  crown  lawyers,  to  sit  on  the 
of  flnglaiid  was  then.  Much  may  be  same  bench  with  the  magistratea,  who 
fairly  anticipated  \  and  I  could  almost '  thus  receive  invaluable  lectures  on  the 
venture  to  prognosticate,  however  bold  laws  which  they  are  bound  to  administer, 
the  prognostication,  that  more  of  solid  im-  and  learn,  in  the  general  course  of  their 
provement  will  cake  place  within  the  next  decisions,  to  unite  firmness  and  wisdom 
eieht  or  ten  years,  than  has  been  caused  of  with  moderation  and  humanity.  Nor 
mischief,  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  should  it  be  omitted,  that  in  the  Joint 
government  has  entered  on  a  n^w,  a  happy  tenancy  bill,  together  with  a  limited,  but 
a  most  beneficial  course.  Let  the  govern-  most  siiccesstui  experiment  of  emigre* 
ment  but  persevere  (and  I  am  confident  tion  tO  Upper  Canada,  a  commencement 
It  will  persevere)  and  the  good  results  will  has  been  nisde  in  the  great  and  neceseary 
be  incalculably  great.  In  every  depart*  work  of  checking  a  redundant  and  mutii« 
ment,  the  most  striking  improvements  are  ally  destructive  population.  These,  I  trust, 
in  progress.  In  the  collection  of  the  re*  are  hut  the  beginnings  of  good  for  Ireland, 
venue,  both  of  Customs  and  Excise,  a  and  looking  to  these,  I  am  in  no  disposi- 
great  reform  has  been  efiectcd,  by  which,  |  tion  either  to  despair  otto  deapood.  .Only 
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let  tht  goternoietit  peneyere;  let  tbeift 
proceed  with  manly  6tnmesB;  let  them 
mk  be  mored  by  the  inonnur*  of  the  ad- 
▼ooaias  of  old  abuses  on  the  one  hand,  or 
bjr  the  clmiours  o^  revolotionarjr  agitators 
an  the  other ;  let  them  thus  pureoe  their 
even  I  tteadfatt  coarse*  and  we  may  hope 
the  best  for  Ireland ;  and  we  may  live  to 
see  her,  what  we  wish  to  see  her,  a  liappy 
tf  Aoorishing,  and  a  united  country. 
'  Butt  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
Charcbv  I  would  hope  that  we  may  soon 
«>ease  to  hear  of  the  Irish  portion  of  it, 
as  the 'great- source  of  Iriih  misfortune. 
The  committees  now  sitting  in  both 
Uotties  will,  by  sifting  adverse  and  con- 
flicting testimonies)  have  ample  means 
of  refuting  this  and  other  calumnies. 
Meantime,  1  have  all  along  admitted,  that 
the  church  in  Ireland,  like  all  human  io- 
atitations,  must  have  its  faults,  may  have 
its  ofienders.  Whatever  is  wrong,  what- 
ever is  amiss,  I  wish  to  see  corrected ;  and 
in  my  own  limited  sphere,  I  shall  rejoice 
so  co-operate  in  the  work  of  correction. 
But  I  am  soberly  and  conscientiously  of 
opinion,  that  any  faults  which  may  unbsp- 
pily  exist  (and  1  believe  them  to  be  neither 
complicated  nor  numerous)  will  be  most 
gafely  and  most  surely  amended  by  legi- 
timate chprcb  authority.  In  this  session, 
with  this  view,  episcopal  authority  hasbeeo 
enlarjged ;  and  my  conviction  is,  that  the 
existmg  fonctionariea  will  engage  with 
alacrity  and  zeal,  both  in  the  enforce* 
nenl,  and  encooragement,  of  all  clerical 
duties.  Bat,  if  any  doubt  be  entertained 
for  the  future,  I  would  merely  say,  that, 
aoder  Arovidence,  tbit  most  principally 
rest  with  the  government  of  the  country ; 
that  good  ecclesiastical  appointments  will 
ensure  good  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Thus  much  to  those  who  really  desire 
the  improvement  of  the  church.  And, 
however  I  may  differ  from  some  of  them 
on  matters  by  no  means  unimportant,  I 
regard  them,  even  in  their  apparent  hosti* 
lity«  not  as  the  enemies,  but  as  the  friends 
of  our  establishment.  But  the  church 
haa  real  foes,  of  a  very  different  character  \ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  upon  my  mind,  that,  of 
the  clamour  raised  against  the  Irish  branch 
of  it,  the  true  secret  is— revolution.  The 
English  branch  was  not  less  violently  as* 
saileda  few  yearsago ;  andmutato  nomine, 
the  atheistical  radicals  of  1819  and  1820 
are  still  at  work.  It  cannot  be  forgotten, 
in  what  manner 

**JOie  printsd  Ubsl,  tod  the  pictured  shape" 
"^  '^     *'~^  episcopacy,  were  theoeathibited 
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ia  this  metropoys.  The  warfare  is  noiv  bttt 
transferred  to  Ireland :  the  priiiciirie«  the 
motive,  the  object,  are  the  saaiie.  In  the 
present  oatcry*  <<  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear.'*  Let  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  church  be  mutilated,  and  the  English 
will  not  be  safe. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  argued,  from  the 
alleged  precedent  at^d  example  of  ScoS*. 
land,  that  the  church  establisbaent  ia 
Ireland  should  undergo  a  thorough  altera*. 
tiop.  But  this  is  no  example;  it  \%  no. 
precedent.  In  Scotland,  the  main  difier* 
ence  was  in  discipline  and  government; 
a  difference,  indeed,  which,  on  many  ac-* 
counts,  I  hold  to  be  of  vast  importancse  ;< 
but  still,  a  difference  between  one  mode 
and  another  mode,  of  the  reformed  fisitlu 
But  in '  Ireland,  the  question  is  of  quit* 
another  kind;  it  is,  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  reformed  church  at  all.  Nor  can 
tliis  be  accounted  a  trivial  question,  or 
one  which  concerns  (as  some  would 
studiously  inculcate)  a  mere  handful  of 
our  population.  In  property,  in  talents^ 
and  in  knowledge,  the  Protestants  ctf  Ire- 
land rank  vastly  beyond  their  numerical 
Strength :  but  in  numbers  they  are  gene* 
rally  much  under-calculated.  I  will  jusi 
idvert  to  one  statement,  lately  made  iw 
another  House,  that  there  are  but  thir« 
teea  or  fourteen  hundred  Protestants  in 
the  whole  dioceis  of  Waterford.  Nowy 
by  a  return  for  which  I  am  indebted  tts 
the  bishop  of  that  diooess,  I  can  affina, 
that,  in  the  citj  of  Waterford*  there  are 
1,800  commomcants  and  upwards.  Reck-* 
oning,  therefore,  the  proportioo  of  the 
communicants,  to  the  non^commuiricantai 
as  one  to  six,  we  shall  have,  not  ia  the 
diocess  at  lam,  but  in  the  city  aleae,  a 
population  ofabove  9,000  souls,  adhering 
to  the  established  church.  The  Proica« 
unls  throughout  Ireland,  induding  the 
IVesbyterians,  have  been  computed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  the  county  of  Louth,  at 
1,840,000.  And  it  ou^ht  to  be  known, 
that  the  Presbyteriaae  in  Ireland,  unlike 
the  dissenters  of  this  country,  are  on 
most  fKendiy  terma  with  the  church ;  thai 
they  grow  up  onder  its  ahadew;  fve* 
quently  attend  its  worship ;  and  not  m- 
commonly  train  up  their  sons,  not  oely  aa 
lay-members  of  it,  but  as  clergrmen.  . 

One  point  more,  and  I  have  clone«  We 
have  lately  heard  frequent  mention  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  and  the  church  of 
England.  I  have  myaelf  heard  it  mainp 
tasned  in  various  compaaies,  and  I  have 
iead  the  doctrine  in  jeveial  pablicatieii% 
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that  the  church  of  England  stands  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  church  of  Ire- 
land; and  that  the  one  church  ought  to 
be  treated  differently  from  the  other. 
Now,  against  this  doctrine,  and  against 
any  conclusion  deducible  from  it,  I  must 
solemnly  protest.  I  know  not,  the  law 
knows  not,  of  any  church  of  Cnglsnd ;  I 
know  not,  the  law  knows  not,  of  any 
church  of-  Ireland.  I  know,  and  the  law 
knows,  but  of  one  reformed  episcopal 
church  within  this  realm — the  united 
church  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
English  portion  and  the  Irish  portion,  at 
the  period  of  the  Union,  were  bound  to- 
gether indissolubly  and  for  ever.  They 
are  one  in  doctrine,  one  in  discipline,  one 
in  government,  one  in  worship.  Each 
portion,  therefore,  must  be  treated  as  the 
other.  I  do  not,  indeed,  say  that  there 
may  not  be  circumstantial,  modal  differ- 
ences :  precisely  as  there  are  varieties  of 
arrangement  within  the  English  branch 
itself:  as,  for  example,  the  manner  of 
raising  and  collecting  the  church  revenue 
in  London,  difiers  from  the  manner  of 
raising  and  collecting  the  church  revenue 
in  York.  And,  in  this  lieht  it  is,  that  I 
regard  the  provisions  of  the  Tithe  Com- 
position act  passed  in  the  last  session,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  mean  to 
support  this  night  with  my  vote.  But 
a^mst  any  substantial,  any  essential,  any 
vital  difference  of  treatment,  I  most  so- 
lemnly protest ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  such  a  diflference  morally  and 
constitutionally  impossible.  On  the  whole 
then,  I  would  exhort  those  who  love  and 
venerate  our  constitution,  both  in  church 
and  state,  to  consider  what  we  hsve  at 
stake— the  integrity  of  our  united  king- 
dom; and  the  protestant  faith  of  this 
protestant  empire.  If  one  portion  of  the 
church  suffer,  all  must  suffer  with  it.  The 
church  in  England  and  the  church  in 
Ireland,  have  no  separate  interests,  have 
no  separate  being:  they  must  stand  or 
fall  togetlier.  The  united  church  of  Eng« 
land  and  Ireland,  is  one  and  indivisible. 
It  was  made  so  b^  solemn  national  com- 
pact, in  the  act  of  Union.  This  identity 
constitutes  the  fundamental  article  of 
Union :  we  might  as  properly  speak  of  two 
Houses  of  Commons,  two  Houses  of 
Peers,  two  Sovereigns,  two  complete  le- 
gislatures, the  one  for  England,  the  other 
for  Ireland,  as  speak  of  two  distinct 
churches.  The  national  faith  of  both 
countries  is  pledged,  equally  to  maintain 
one  Church,  one  King,  one  House  of 


Commons,  one  House  of  Lords.  K  par- 
liament, therefore,  wef&  to  subvert  or  lo 
re-model  the  church  establishoaent  in 
Ireland,  it  would  break  the  Union ;  and  if 
it  break  the  Union,  it  will  enact  iu  own 
destruction;  it  will  enact  a  revoltttion; 
and  of  such  a  revolution,  the  fruit  would 
be  nothing  else,  than  anarchy  and  public 
ruin. 

My  lords,  I  have  now  to  intreat  jour 
lordships'  pardon,  for  having  so  long  tres- 
passed on  your  time;  and  to  return  mj 
grateful  thanks,  for  the  patience  with 
which  I  have  been  heard.  An  over- 
whelming sense  of  duty  alone,  could 
have  impelled  me  to  undertake  this  task, 
or  could  have  supported  me  through  it. 
Had  I  not  attempted  to  discbarge  this 
duty,  I  should  go  back  to  my  country, 
stigmatised  in  my  own  conscience.  As  it 
is,  I  have  honestly,  though  most  imper- 
fectly, endeavour^  to  vindicate  that 
church  of  which  I  am  an  humble  mem- 
ber :  and  to  serve  that  Grod,  of  whom  I  am 
an  unworthy  minister.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  I  give  the  bill  now  before  your  lord- 
ships, my  cordial  support. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  right  rev. 
prelate  had  not  directed  his  views  to  those 
material  parts  of  the  case,  which  involved 
the  question  of  first-fruits;  tithes,  and 
episcopal  pluralities.  He  had,  however, 
stood  forward  in  defence  of  that  long 
abandoned  damsel,  the  church  of  Ireland, 
who  had  so  long  stood  in  need  of  a  defen- 
der—aye,  and  of  a  reformer.  He  had, 
however,  promised  a  ripe  harvest  of  good 
efiectB  for  the  future,  provided  there  was 
no  profane  attempt  to  interfere  with  that 
establishment.  Most  completely  did  be 
differ  from  that  right  rev.  prelate  as  to  the 
uses  and  benefits  of  that  esUblishment. 
He  considered  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
trade  than  a  church.  He  thoagnt  it  was 
literally  what  Mr.  Burke  had  called  it, 
when  he  had  said— >"  Non  est  Ecdesia, 
sed  magnum  latrocinium."  Such  was  the 
character  which  even  the  right  rev.  pre- 
late's favourite  authority  had  pronounced 
on  that  Church,  which  had  been  that 
night  so  lauded.  The  right  rev.  prdate, 
in -passing  his  panegyric,  iiad  kept  studi- 
ously out  of  view  the  whole  process  of 
the  tithe  system,  the  valuators,  the  proc- 
tors, the  bailifis,  and  the  whole  dramatic 
personse  of  that  cortege.  The  truth  was, 
that  the .  less  that  was  said,  as  to  the 
merits  of  that  Church,  the  better.  If  it 
were  as  perfect  as  the  right  rev;  prelate 
represented  it  to  be,  why  the  necessity  for 
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those  legislative  acts  which  were  to  rego* 
late  the  tithe  sytteiOy  to  prevent  the  scan- 
dalous pluralities,  and  to  enforce  resi- 
dence I  We  had  bad  bills  for  the  amend- 
menty  and  for  the  re-amendment  of  the 
tithe  system.  In  short,  everything  had 
been  done  bat  that  *•  one  thing  nerafur* 
—a  reduction  of  the  church  establishment 
of  Ireland  as  the  church  of  Scotland  had 
been  reduced,  to  make  it  suitable  to  the 
wants,  the  temper,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  The  government  would  feel  the 
advantage  of  such  a  limitation ;  as  it  would 
thereby*  be  relieved  from  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  which  these 
conflicting  interests  produced.  What  had 
been  the  observation  of  Dr.  Paley,  with 
respect  tQ  that  church?  He  had  de- 
scribed it  as  **  a  proud,  haughty,  domi- 
neering aristocracy  of  episcopal  wealth 
and  property."  Was  not,  he  would  ask, 
the  potatoe  tithe  a  novelty  introduced 
within  the  last  forty  years  ?  Wss  it  not 
limhed  to  the  unhappy  and  miserable  po- 
tatoe-eaters  of  the  province  of  Monster, 
and  wholly  unknown  to  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught?  These  were  features  of  the 
church  establishment  of  Ireland  which  the 
right  rev.,  prelate  had  kept  out  of  view. 
But  these  were  nevertheless  the  true  fea- 
tures of  that  establishment.  It  was  these 
that  had  called  into  life  and  energy,  tliat 
appalling  personsge  of  whom  %o  much 
had  been  said  on  a  former  occasion— the 
cruel  Delany ;  *'  who,  from  his  horrid  hair, 
.sbskes  terror  and  tithe  law."  It  was  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  that  this  monster  was 
matured.  Nsy,  so  prolific  was  the  pro- 
ffeny,  that  the  potatoe  tithe  of  Monster, 
furnished  a  succession  of  Delanys  for 
other  parts.  Compared  with  that  race, 
the  furies  of  antiquity  were  models  of 
beneficence. 

The  Earl  oi  Liverpool  said,  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  noble  lord  withdrew  the 
▼eil.  The  friends  of  the  establishment 
would  know  now  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect. It  was  no  longer  the  granting  a 
few  more  political  situations;  nothing 
would  satisfy  but  the  total  destruction  of 
the  church  establishment  in  Ireland. 

The  bill  then  passed  through  the  com- 
mitted. 

British  Musbum  Bill — Mr.  Patnb 
Knight's  Bequest.]  Lord  Colchester 
said : — My  Lords ;  I  beg  leave  to  lay  upon 
your  table,  a  bill  for  giving  effect  to  a 
splendid  bequest  which  has  been  recently 
made  to  the  British  Museutn.    The  late 


Mr.  Payne  Knight,  a  gendeiDan  whose 
attainments  in  ancient  literature^  and 
whose  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts  were 
well  known,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  Europe,  had,  during  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  and  by  means  of  his  ample 
fortune,  formed  a  rich  and  rare  collection 
of  coins,  medals,  gems,  and  bronzes,  and 
of  original  drawinss  by  the  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  Itdian,  French,  Flemish, 
and  other  schools  of  painting.  His  Greek 
coins,  with  those  already  m  the  British 
Museum,  will  far  surpass  the  celebratofi 
collection  of  the  king  of  France  ;  and  his 
bronzes,  though  less  numerous,  and  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  manj  of  those 
rescued  heretofore  from  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  yet  for  beauty  of 
sculpture  and  their  admirable  state  of 
preservation,  greatly  excel  any  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  king  of 
Naples.— Mr.  Knight  himself,  had  been 
for  several  years,  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  upon  the  nomination  of  one  of 
those  distinguished  families  which  enjoy 
the  privileae  of  conferring  that  appomt- 
ment ;  and  having  witnessed  the  anxious 
care  of  his  co-trustees  and  their  excellent 
officers,  in  the  superiftendence  and  pre- 
servation of  the  various  treasures  commit* 
ted  to  their  charge,  and  having  seen  the 
courtesy  with  which  all  learned  persons, 
and  foreigners  more  especially,  are  receiv- 
ed, and  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the 
contents  of  that  noble  reposi.tory,  and 
also  the  general  fiicility  of  admission 
given  to  visitors  of  all  descriptions,  he  de« 
termined  to.  add  to  the  same  national 
stock  his  own  treasures;  the  pecuniary 
value  of  which  has  been  rated,. according 
to  the  lowest  estimate,  at  30,000^  and  the 
most  competent  judges  have  pronounced, 
tbat  if  brought  into  the  market,  they 
would  in  all  probability  realize  the  double 
of  that  amount.  But  Mr.  Knight  having 
deemed  it  a  high  honour  to  himself  to  be 
associated  in  this.  Trust,  was  desirous 
also  of  transmitting  the  same  honour  to 
his  own  family ;  and  he  therefore  has  an- 
nexed it  as  a  condition  to  his  bequest9 
that  this  distioguHhed  privil^e  should  be 
conferred  upon  his  heirs  in  successive  d^ 
scent,  whicn  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
authority  .of  parliament.*->The  general 
body  of  trustees,  is,-  no  doubt,  sufficiently 
numerous  at  present  for  the  useful  d^ 
charge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them* 
They  consist,  as  your  lordships  will  recol'* 
lect,  of  twenty-five  trustee<(  oy  office,  of 
whom  several  very  frequently  attend :  also/ 
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*«f  twity-lflwif  •th€M«  «i^lil  of 
•re  appointed  bjr  the  faniliea  of  foriser 
benefiftciorfiy  and  fifteen  more  ane  elected 
by  Che  two   claases  dready  nuentionady 
'makiog  in  the  whole  a  body  of  forty- 
•  eight,  wtiese  coMtaat  attencioa   to   tbe 
btrainefs  f3^  their  tr««t  is  moit  exeoiplary. 
Afid  I  MR  authorised  by  die  truatees  aa- 
♦eoaibiodtit  agencrd  moetingupon  thissub- 
•ject  to  -declare,  that,  m  Iheir  opinion,  it  is 
widesirahle  4i«t  tbdr  'mnvber  should  be 
*aogiDented,  evcept  opoa  aomeepecia  land 
ei^aordinttryooea&ioii.  Suoh  enoeeasion, 
iiowover,    Uliev  'noir    coneeii^e   to  have 
arisen ;  aad  tliey  presune,  Ohera&irey  to 
'Impe  that  ^•rilanent  «f<«N  not  hesitate  to 
-ftiMI  tbe  «ondiaiofi  annexed  by  ths  testa- 
tor %o  this  bequest,  and  wiU  establiA  the 
bevedttary  right    of  tnisteosl^p  ip  bis 
'Ibtnihf,  as  a  juat  tribute  of  honour  to  ibp 
momory  of  tbe  •donor,  and  a  teattanony  of 
■fbe  high  mtmm  whioh  parlieaient  oqter- 
^tama  of  "ilhe  libendity  of  such  a  gift.— I 
<il)Sltl  thorefore  move,  That  this  bill  ^be  bow 
t«ead  a  ferat  time,  and  that  it  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  te-nsorrow,  dispensing  «rith  the 
atatiding  orders  of  f Ms  Heaae,  ao  that  it 
inay  pass  ferfhmth,  and  be  transmitted 
<io  tlw  Commooe,  asid  reeeive  the  royal  as- 
•«eot  befare  the  dose  of  ^  fresent  ses- 
'(sion. 

The  ibf>l  was  reed  a  ilhrat  lime.  [It  re- 
-eeired  the  royid  .absent  47  June.  Stat. 
'4  Geo.  44b.  c.  60«---««  An  act  to  carry 
^Mto  effiiet  4he  wW  of  Richard  iViyne 
•Ktiigbt,  esquire,  so  far  astbeaame  refates 
-loa1>equestby  tbe  said  Midiard  Payne 
•KiMgbt,  of  n  ce41ecHon  of  coins,  medals, 
0nd  ether  valuable  artieles,  to  the  Brtiieh 
:Mu»eum ;  •  and  to  vest  the  aaid  colieotion 
•HI  tlie  trasioas  of  lite  said  ikitii^h  Museum, 
tfbr  tbe  use  pf  tbe  Public] 


H0Ue£OT  COMMOJfS. 

Aedi^moN  op  Slavery — ^Trial  or 
^MiaaioNABir  6sfi4r«.]  Hr.  Gretgfidl 
^aeaented^a^liitioa  from  Falou>uth,>com- 
«piai»ing  efthounwaarantable  treatment  of 
*j|he  kte  Mi:.  Smith,  at  Demerara.  Thelioa. 
^iiensber4ibsenred,:tbat  it  w«a(too«Mieh'tbe 
'^bieooeoNMiHkys  to  apply  tbeepithotayof 
*snatb<idist,  faaatic,  4ind  aoint,to  ony  boiW 
«i|otboQghtpropevtaeoaiplai»oftbe'lNMPdU 
"Obips^fthe  negroes  in  the  WeeUindies. 
Ho  was  neither  ametbodiatnera  fanatic, 
•and  most  eevtainly  not  a  aaint;  but,  m^  ^a 
'iinaaiber  ofta  religion,  iofuilcaling  peaee 
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Ipreoept  of  doiog  to  otbenr  oa  be  vouLi 
wish  to  bo  done  by«  ho  would  fearlesaly 
declare,  that  he  did  not  beliere  the  decla- 
rations whicii  had  been  made  reapectiag 
the  good  treatment  of  tbe  negroea.  Ota 
the  contrary,  he  thought  that  tboee  poor 
creatures  w«ne  tbe  moat  wnetcbed  of  the 
hiMBao  speeieB,  and  suffered  under  ao  in- 
fliction which  was  erery  way  aggravated 
by  their  taak-mastera.  He  also  beliewd 
that  there  was  in  Degierera  a  rooted  ob- 
jection  to  permit  the  ^t es  to  be  taught 
tbe  <dooCriocs  of  tbe  Cbiiatiaa  religion ; 
nor  did  he  wonder  at  it,  whea  that  leli- 
gion  could  oaly  iaouloale  more  stroagly 
&ie  heinousBosB  of  Uicsr  tieatmenfc.  En- 
tertaioing  these  opiniona,  be  should  to- 
morrow gite  his  eordial  auppert  te  the 
motion  of  his  leanaed  friend. 

Mr.  R^ierUQU  oauld  esaofe  tbe  Hoims, 
fkai  Ahero  were  nsaay  in  the  Woat*iadies 
who  highly  reeouamonded  the  ihAisfoa  of 
inatnuctioa  by  miadonaiiei^  aad  who 
thought  that  the  Chriatian  jel^gioo  cottJd 
be  best  imparted  to  the  ocgroes»  by  that 
meritorious  daas  of  peracma. 

Sir  /•  Cqfftu  said,  that  the  bUdka  were 
joonteated  and  happy,  as  long  aa  they  weie 
.left«1one,  and  wttheut  baviag  their  h^ds 
atuffediwkh  nonsense,  wbich  they  did  oot 
understand.  JMe  had  aeon  thousands  of 
negroes  'O*  fat  and  as  jolly  aa  liie  ban. 
oaember  himself.. 

Mr.  fVarpe  ipiwtested  agaiaat  the  wan- 
ton cruelty  ivbidi  bad  been  ioflieted  by 
tlie  recent  commutation,  as  it  was  called, 
of  the  seoteoocs  of  aoaaeoftho  black  pri- 
•sooers.  To  give  a  man  his  4ife,  and  then 
to'toatorc  him  to  •death,  wnis  a  singular  aoct 
•of  eonmtuuitioo.  Yet  ^cli  was  the  fact. 
What  elee  could  be  oalled  the  sparing  a 
man  from  being  bM^d,  to  indict  upon 
him  the  military  execution  of  a  thbuaand 
*lachea  ?  He 4ioped  that  while  the  govern- 
aient  at  borne  •wore  so  laudably  engaged 
in  discouraging  and  •abolishing  that  .spe- 
cies of  tertitpe,  they -would  expresi  such 
an  opinion  upon  its  inflicrtion  in  ihe  colo- 
nies, as  woolo  prevent  a  repetition  of  these 
acts. 

Mr*  Manning  declared,  that  when  be 
-was  in  the  West-Indies,  he  had  ooon  no 
instance  of  the  infliction  of  exorbitant  pu- 
nishments ;  and  he  could  add,  that  pains 
srore  taken  An  the  ookuiios  to  protaote  re- 
ligious •education. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

RoMAK  Catholic  Claims-^ork 
PaTiTioN.3  *Mr.  Hutchinson  ro50 -to  pre- 
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■ent  a  petHioft  on  the  ftubject  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Claimt  from  the  Catholics  of  the 
coiintv  and  eitjr  of  Cork.  Tlie  petition  was 
•igtied  bj  900  Catholics ;  and  lest  it  should 
besupposed  from  thesmallnets  of  the  num- 
bers, tsat  the  CathoUrs  were  indifferent  to 
the  subject,  he  begged  to  state  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  thejr  weremore  una* 
fiinous  on  the  subject.  Tlie  petitioners  ap- 
proached the  House  with  respect,  but 
with  a  deep  sense  of  unmerited  oppression 
and  sufferings  under  the  existing  law. 
They  preferrad  their  claims  on  Uie  broad 
principle  of  mstice  and  political  equality ; 
they  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  equal 
and  impartial  justice  should  be  dealt  out 
to  all  members  of  the  same  community ; 
and  they  asserted  as  to  Ireland,  that  the 
empire  could  never  enjoy  peace  and  pros- 
perity until  all  reliffious  parties  were 
phicM  on  an  equal  footing.  As  parlia- 
ment was  to  be  prorogued  m  a  few  days, 
lie  was  anxious  to  know  what  excuse  could 
be  offered,  for  the  negligence  which  had 
been  shown  on  thb  subiect.  In  what 
manner  it  waa  to  be  explained  that  the 
ministers  had  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
great,  and  he  might  say,  imperial,  question. 
Should  he  turn  round  On  the  Catholics, 
•nd  say,  diat  it  was  to  their  apathy  or  mis- 
conduct that  this  neglect  was  to  be  attri- 
buted ?  He  could  not,  in  his  conscience, 
aay  so*  He  had  witnessed  the  loyalty  of 
the  Catholics,  and  their  devotion  to  their 
aovereign,  convinced  as  they  were,  that 
nothirig  but  the  advice  of  ministers  was 
necessary  to  cause  the  fullest  justice  to 
be  done  to  them.  When  he  found  them 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance,  unexampled 
to  its  natures  disclaiming  all  the  abomina- 
ble doctrioes  fanpatad  fp  tbem ;  when  he 
fbond  fbem  approachlig  oariiament  re* 
apeqtAillj  with  fheir  petitions ;  when  he 
Maud  tbao  performtnig  unexceptionably 
a(t  tha  politioal  duties  to  which  thajr  were 
adinilled^p-astieetorsi  Jurors,  grand  jurors, 
and  Nienilratea ;  when  he  looked  into  the 
page  erhialory,  and  saw  the  battles  thst 
had  been  won  by  their  valour;  he  could 
noe  say  that  the  Catholics  had,  either  by 
their  Indifference  or  their  misconduct,  me- 
rited the  neglect  which  had  been  shewn 
towards  them.  He  shouid  appeal  to  the 
example  of  the  other  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, underiione  of  which  was  conscience 
made  a  cauae  of  exclusion.  If  the  minis- 
tavavefosed  co  bring  forward  the  qqestlon 
at  the  time  which  waa  most  auspicious  ri>r 
tte  difaoasion  of  it»  they  would  be  forced 
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into  the  discussion  of  it,  when  concession 
would  look  like  fear,  rather  thkn  justice. 
It  was  a  question  which  must,  for  the 
general  safety  of  the  empire,  be  put  an 
end  to  one  way  or  other,  and  speedify 
too ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  many  of 
those  Protestant  gentlemen  in  Irelanc^ 
who  had  opposed  the  Catholic  claims, 
would  be  glad  to  compoie  the  distraction 
which  they  saw  prevailing  in  Ireland,  by 
a  concession  of  the  question. 

Mr.  ^.  Becher  supported  the  petition. 
He  was  dad  of  any  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  on  this  great  ques^ 
tion,  though  this  was  not  the  occasion  for 
entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  it.  All 
the  friends  of  the  queition  could  do  was, 
to  induce  the  House  to  come  coolly  to 
the  consideration  of  it,  and  to  be  in  na 
manner  prejudiced  on  account  of  the  al- 
leged misconduct  of  a  few  persons,  on 
whom  the  injustice  of  the  present  laws 
operated  most  severely,  and  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  feel  or  to  express  tkem^ 
selves  respecting  them,  in  the  same  ma»* 
ner  as  inoifierent  spectators.  The  mani*« 
festation  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  these 
individual  waa  only  an  additional  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  the  repeal  of  the  opprcM 
sive  laws.— in  a  land  of  general  fireeoom; 
no  law  could  be  made  against  a' particular 
body  of  subjects  which  they  would  not 
be  able  with  success  to  evade.  What 
would  be  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
England,  if  the  mi^r  part  of  the  popula- 
tion laboured  under  the  same  disabiiitiea 
as  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  If  the  oeo- 
pie  theinselves  were  indifierent,  would  not 
persons  of  weight  and  conseqtience  be 
found  endeavouring  to  rouse  tbem  from  a 
letharn  so  disgraeefiil,  and  the  moat  re« 
spectM  of  those  who  now  beard  hint  would 
M  branded  with  the  name  of  agit|torarf 

Ordered  telle  oo  the  table. 

Small  Debts  ih  Sootlaiib.1    herd 

A*  HamSiom  rose,  for  leave  to  bring  m  m 
bill  for  the  extension  of  the  small  debts  act 
in  Scotland.  In  doing  so,  he  observed, 
that  he  did  not  act  from  Hidividual  feel- 
ing. In  the  report  of  the  commissionera 
appointed  to  in<^uire  into  the  state  of  the 
courte  of  justice  m  Scotland,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  commissioners  and  the  justices,  of 
the  peace  were  unanimous  in  wishing  for 
the  extension  of  the  ict.  Numerous  pe- 
titions had  also  been  presented  in  ikvour 
of  the  measure;  from  which  it  appeared,' 
that  creditors  in  Scotland  often  mre  up 
debts  of  moderate  aaiount  aUogemel",  «•' 
4  F 
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ther  than  go  to  the  expense  of  suing  io 
the  superior  coarU ;  whilst^  in  rosnv  cases, 
persons  to  whom  7L  or  8/.  were  due,  re- 
duced it^  so  as  to  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  Small  Debts  act-  As  the  pre- 
seat  session  was  so  far  advanced,  he  wish- 
ed onljr  to  bring  in  his  bill,  and  have  it 
printed.  The  aoble  lord  sat  dowa  by 
moving,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend,  the  S9th  and  40tb  acts  of  the  late 
King,  cap.  46. 

T^  Lord  Advocate  doubted,  whether 
the  feeling  in  Scotland  was  so  favourable 
to  the  noble  lord*s  measure  as  was  sup- 
posed.  The  bill  looked  only  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  creditor ;  but  that  of  the 
debtor  deserved  also  to  be  considered. 
Here  was  a  new  bcility  to  be  given  to  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  carrying  of  course 
with  it  a  fresh  encouragement  to  the  giving 
otsmall  credits.  More  tlian  three-fourths 
of  the  persons  now  imprisoned  in  Scotland 
were  imprisoned  for  small  debts  ;  and  the 
bill  eave  a  power  of  summary  confinement 
to  we  creditor,  beyond  that  which  be 
possessed  already.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  bill  bein^;  brought  in  and  printed : 
but,  upon  exammation,  it  would  be  found, 
that  heavy  objections  existed  against  it. 
It  was  worth  while  to  observe  the  mode 
of  doing  business  in  those  courts,  of  which 
it  waa  now  sought  to  extend  the  jurisdic« 
tion. 

Mr.  MajeoxU  was  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  but  wished  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  %y^ 
.tem  of  imprif  oning  for  small  debts. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Qourts  ip  question  to  15/., 
and  to  get  rid  of  all  imprisonment  for  debt, 
both  in  Scotland^  and  England, . 

Leave  was  then  given. to  bring  in  the 
bill« 

*  *         » 

Imp&sssment  of  Seamen.]  Mr. 
Hum  rose  to  bring  forward  ^9  motion 
of  which  he  had  giv^n  notice.  It  was  his 
iptentjon,  he  said,  to  have  moved  for  a 
select  committee,  as  the  best  mode  of  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  remedying  the 
evils  of  Impressment ;  hut  having,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session,  undertaken 
another  inquiry  in  a  committee,  he 
felt  he  could  not  have  done  justice  to 
either  had  he  brought  both  forward  at 
the  same  timor  ]H[e  had  been  compelled, 
by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  his  own 
CjMiveiiienc^  fjndto.the  convenience  of 
other  memhein,  to  drive  it  off  to  this  late 
perjqd  of  the  session;  and  hesliouldnot 
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now  satisfy  himself,  if  he-  did  not  bring  the 
subject  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
He  meant,  therefore,  to  ask  it  for  a  pledge 
fully  to  discuss  this  question  next   ses- 
sion, and  to  move  for  such  inforniation  as 
would  enable  the  committee  to  inquire  i»- 
to  it  with  effect.    He  was  aware  that  the 
opinions  of  many  gentlemen  around  hiss 
di&red  from  his  ;  but  if  those  geotlemeo 
would  consider  the  measure  in  detail  and 
view  it  without  prejudice,  th^  muH,  be 
thought,  come  to  a  conclusion,  that^  cbe 
present  system  ought  not  to  be  supported 
unless  the  salvation  of  the  .country  cuuld 
be  shewn  to  depend  upon  it.     no  man 
was  more  anxious  than  he  was,  to  see  o«r 
navy  pre-eminently  great,  the  juat  pride 
and  boast  of  the  country,  and  oheiaabed  as 
our  best  arm  of  defence,  ttad  be,  Uiereforr, 
would  never  propose  any  meaaore  wbidi 
would  cripple  it,  or  render  it  l^as  power- 
ful.   Entertaining  this  opinion,  his  ^bj^Qt 
was,  not  to  cripple  our  navy  by  the  nieih> 
sure  he  meant  to  propose,  but  to  rander  it 
strong  and  irresistible ;  which,  under  ^e 
present  system  of  coercive  senioe,  it  never 
could  be.  Like  other  services,  he  thougbi 
the  men  might  be  engaged  Tduntarily  Cor 
the  navy.     An  opinion  had  lately  been 
expressed  as  to  the   great   advantages 
which  voluntary  service  of  every  kind  had 
over  coerced  service.    That  opinion  was 
advanced,    indeed,    with  re^;iird  to   the 
slaves  in.  the  West  Indies ;  and  .he  was 
sure  tliat  all  those  who  -  supported  that 
opinion  would  agree  with  him  in  placing 
the  navy  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  sei^ 
vice  instead  of  the  principle  of  ooercioa 
of  the  most  obnoxious  kiod<^a  coercioo^ 
too,  which  had  not  had  the  effect  which 
individuals  attributed  to  it ;  and  whicb 
by  estranging  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
and    making  them  shun  the.  navy    a%  % 
plague,  or  as  a  pestilence,  instead  of  pr^ 
coring  seamen,  had  banished  them  both 
from  the  fleet  and  the  country*  » 

If  such  was  a  plain  statement  of  the  casoh 
was  it  not  worthy  of  the  House  to  go  in- 
to a  committee  to  inquire,  qven  thou^ 
the  result  of  that  inquiry  should  be  IQ 
shew  that  no  alteration  could  be  made  in 
the  present  system  without  danger  to  the 
country  ?  If  such  should  be  the  result, 
would  they  not  at  least  have  the  satisfisc* 
tion  of  having  attenopted  to  remedy  eviia 
which  were  acknowledged  to^exist,  and 
which  were  inflicted  by  a  system  opposed  to 
tbe  general  principles  of  our  govemi^ent ; 
whiph  was  founded  on  respeot  for  •indivi- 
dual rights  t    Imprassment  bad 
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It  e»led  a*  long  time ;  and  otointopf  were 
&MM  M  to  whether  it  was  legal  or  not. 
Iji  his  view  of  the  matter^  it  was  of  no 
ooDieqoeoce  whether  it  was  saDctioned 
by  five  hundred  acts  of  parliament,  or  by 
as  manj  precedeats*  or  not.  In  either 
osae  ft  was  still  unconstitutional.  Thoae 
0lsttties  and  precedents  might  make  it 
legwi  i  but  that  which  was  legal  was  not 
always  conetitotional.  In  tfaaes  of  neces- 
sity tlier  all  submitted  to  pass  laws  and 
itiaka  things  legal  which  were  quite  un* 
constitutional ;  which  shewed  that  the 
two  things  were  not  the  same.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of 
tbe  various  opinions  on  the  subject;  and 
be  knew  that,  if  judged  bj  precedent,  im- 
preasment  by  common  law  was  warranted 
and  proper.  He  found,  by  a  reference 
to  one  of  the  ablest  arguments  which  was 
ever  delivered  on  the  subject — he'  alhided 
to  that  of  judse  Foster,  though  he  did 
not  agree  with  him— that  there  were  no 
atatntes  in  favour  of  this  practice.  That 
opinion  was  delivered  in  the  year  1743, 
on  occasion  of  a  press-gang  going  to 
board  a  vessel  at  Brutol,  and  one  of  the 
crewy  named  Alexander  Broadfoot,  fired, 
and  killed  one  of  the  gang.  On  that  oc- 
caaion  Mr.  Serjeant  Foster  (aflerwards 
made  a  Judge,  perhaps  for  the  very  argu- 
meots  be  stated  that  dsy)  attended.  The 
man  waa  brought  in  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter, because  Uiere  should  have  been  an 
oScer  in  the  boat  and  there  was  none. 
The  argument  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Foster, 
delivered  on  that  occasion,  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  met  with ;  and  he  admitted, 
that  there  was  no  statute  then  in  force 
aipresaly  empowering  the  ffovernment  to 
knpresa  seamen,  but  that  it  was  founded 
on  immemorial  usage  of  the  king's  prero- 
gative. But,  if  this  principle  was  not  re- 
pugnant to  any  statute  or  precedent,  it 
araa  contrary  to  tbe  principles  of  public 
utility.  •  He  knew  there  was  a  difference 
of  GpinioB  among  both  civilians  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  navy— whether  this  prsctice 
were  useful  or  not.  But  if  the  commit- 
tee were  appointed  it  could  ascertain  this, 
and  satisfy  tbe  coon  try  whether  it  was 
beneficial  or  hurtful. 

The  hon.  member  then  referred  to 
another  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
which  he  had  formed  by  mis- translating  an 
act  of  parliament ;  as  had  been  shewn  by 
Baron  Msseres,  whose  work  he  recom* 
tended  to  the  gentlemen  opposite.  Since 
that  time  there  had  been  no  decisions  to 
alter  the  character  of  impressment  at  com- 


mon' law ;  nothing  had  occurred  either  te 
support  or  weaken  its  legality,  which  still 
rested  only  on  immemorial  usage.  He 
thought  it  was  a  proper  subject  lor  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  whether  It 
was  useful  or  ndt,  and  whether  H  was  so 
pre-eminently  useful,  that,  to  contmoe  it» 
all  the  rights  of  our  sailors  ought  to  be 
trampled  undfir  ibot.  It  was  curiotu  to 
observe,  that  there  was  no  class  «f  men 
who  were  more  praised — ^none  whoso  ac* 
iions  were  more  held  up  to  general  admi- 
ration—than the  seamen  ef  England :  and 
yet  there  was  no  class  of  subjects  whose 
rights  were  so  much  encroached  upon  on 
the  ideal  plea  of  necessity.  He  found 
many  records  on  the  books  of  the  House, 
of  the  alleged  existence  of  this  necessity. 
In  the  5th  of  Anne  it  was  stated,  that  the 
practice  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm.  This  necessity 
had,  at  all  times,  been  the  plea  of  tyrants; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  those  who  made 
such  a  plea  to  prove  that  it  existed.  He 
should  show  that  it  did  not.  In  the  year 
17S9,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  hi  a 
bill  to  mitigate  the  evil ;  but  he  would, 
before  he  came  to  this,  just  mention  tbe 
fact ,  that  theships  which  composed  Admiral 
Blake's  fleet  were  manned  with  volunteers. 
If  in  that  instance,  voluntary  service  bad 
obtained  seamen  for  the  oavy,  the  practice 
ought  to  have  been  kept  up;  but  it  seem« 
ed  to  be  soon  afterwards  abandoned.  The 
attempt  to  which  he  had  before  alluded, 
as  having  been  made  in  1739,  had  com- 
pletely failed.  The  argument  the  govern- 
ment had  then  used  was  this— In  time  of 
war  we  will  not  act,  as  it  is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  country;  m  peace  we  will,  but 
then  there  is  no  evil  to  be  remedied.  The 
subject  had  been  again  brought  forward  in 
1749,  1758,  and  in  1777,  when  a  bill  was 
brought  in  by  a  gentleman,  which  excited 
considerable  sensation ;  and  it  was  brought 
in  at  the  recommendation  of  a  lieut.  Tom- 
linson,  who  had  published  a  very  clever 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  The  bill  did 
not  succeed.  He  would  fbrther  attude  to 
an  attempt  which  had  been  made  in  1696 
to  register  seamen,  by  which  S0,000  were 
always  to  be  made  available  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  This  scheme  was  suspended, 
on  account  of  the  expense  it  caused  ;  but 
it  was  repealed  before  there  was  time  to 
experience  its  effects. 

No  other  efficient  measures  had  ever 
been  tried.  On  many  points,  such  as  the 
pay  and  the  provisiona  of  the  seamen, 
there  had  bten  a  freat  amelioration  in  the> 
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•ervice ;  bat  Id  spUe  of  all  theie  iipflrovo- 
aente,  there  was  among  the  sailorst  up 
to  the  latest  period  of  the  war,  as  strong 
a  dislike  of  the  naval  service  as  ever«  and 
as  strong  a  disposition  to  desert.  Deser- 
tions, in  fact,  constantly  took  idaee : .  the 
seamen  mutilated  themselves,  and  ran  anj 
risk  rather  than  remain.  To  shew  what 
,was  the  state  of  the  scame^^^s  minds,  be 
would  read  an  extract  from  an  encellent 
pamphlet  published  by  captain  Marryatt, 
which  would  fully  prove  that  their  hatred 
of  the  service  was  not  lessened  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  hon.  member  then 
sead  an  extract,  stating,  that,  in  1814, 
capt.  Marryatt  was  appointed  to  the  New- 
castle; that  while  he  was  on  board, 
some  of  the  men,  in  view  of  the  sentinels, 
udin  presence  of  their  officers^  got  down 
the  ship's  side,  took  possession  of  one  of 
,her  boats,  and  though  they  were  fired  at 
.with  ball-cartridge,  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  shore  and  effecting  their  escape. 
From  every  opportunitv  which  he  had  of 
judging,  he  observed,  tnat  this  disposition 
'  to  desert  did  not  arise  from  a  dislike  of  the 
treatment  by  their  officers,  but  from  their 
natural  abhorrence  of  compulsory  service. 
Captain  Marryatt  also  stated,  i:nat  when 
jbe  Newcastle  was  in  diase  of  the  Ame- 
rican ship  the  Constitution^  she  had  one 
Jiundred  men  less  than  her  regular  com- 
|)lement. 

This,  then,  was  a  proof  of  aversion 
^existing,  up  to  the  close  of  the  rar ;  and 
jhe  thought  it  was  a  rational  object  of 
inquiry  to  ascertain  why  that  aversion 
[existed.  Why,  he  wanted  to  know,  did 
this  aversion  exist  among  the  seamen 
Vhen  there  was  no  aversion  among  other 
classes  ?  Why,  he  wanted  to  know,  when 
.we  got  plenty  of  admirals,  plenty  of 
^captains,  and  plenty  of  midshipmen,  why 
ivas  it  that  we  could  not  get  plenty  of 
seamen  i  Why  was  it  that  there  were  no 
men  to  be  got  for  the  navy,  wh^n  there 
.were  plenty  of  men  to  be  got  for  every 
other  situatijon?  Qoe  reason  was,  that 
they  were  not  sufl^ciently  paid.  The 
labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and  why 
should  not  the  seamen  be  paid  like  other 
men  ?  There  wejre  many  advantage!^  in  the 
Hing's  ships  which  the  seamen  in  the  nyer- 
.chants*  service  had  not.  In  eyerv  man  of 
^rar  the  men  bad  the  ^est  medical  attend- 
ance; and  there  were  good  hospitals  tp 
receive  them  when  they  were  sick,  which 
tiien  in  the  merchants  service  had  not. 
Their  provisions  also  were  l>etter,  and 
abiM^da^t.    yhey  had  •  regular  supply 
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of  Uqoor,    to   whwh    aaiUik   *i 
great. value.    Then,  they  had  tb« 
of  being. made  petty  or  warrant  < 
and  in   that  capacity,  there  weve    . 
sions    for    their    widows.    When    .the. 
navy   possessed    all    these   advnf^es, 
oertaiiuy  it  was  a  curious  aubject  &»r* 
inquiry,  what  oould  make  ouk  acamep- 
mutilate  themselves,  and  aubjeci  ih—a* 
selves  to  all  kinds  of  misery,  mther  tfasn 
enter  the  service.    He  wae  aatiafied  no 
sophistry  could  solve  thb  qiiestioo.    It 
was  necessary  that  there  SDOold  be  bd 
inquiry  to  .ascertain  what  were  the  ad* 
vantages  and  what  the  diaadvantagea  of^ 
this  system.    If  it  was  the  coercUwi  of 
impressment  which   made   all  its  other 
advantages  be  overlooked,  was  it  not  r%bt 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  averMcm  { 
The  House  would  not  do  justice  to  tbeo- 
selves,  or  tlie  country,  if  they  rafoaed 
the  inquiry  whidi  he  should  propose.    Ifp 
in  tliat  inquiry,  the  absolute  necasattj  of 
the  practice  could  be  proved,  why  tiien  a 
great  good  would  be  done;  but,  if  it 
could  be  shown,  that  the  evik  v^^t  be 
altogether  avoided,  surely  no  maa  wou\d 
contend  that  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

He  had  mentioned  that  seamen  of  the 
royal  navy  possessed  many  advantagcanoi 
enjoyed  by  merchant  seamen.  He  would 
now  mention  some  of  the  disadnmtages 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  whiob,  ia 
addition  to  the  forced  service  in  the  first 
instance,  created  such  a  repusoance  to 
enter  our  ships  of  war.  In  the  Siat  place, 
he  would  mention  the  irregular  mode  of 
payment  to  our  sailors.  He  would  subait^ 
that  a  considerable  improvement  hail  Iwca 
ejected  in  this  respect  by  lord  Mdvtfl^ 
by  what  was  called  the  Allotment  act;  bat, 
that  the  system  was  far  from  beu^  perfect 
would  appear  from  this—that  m  jamoj 
instances,  $ye,  six,  and  seven. yeata,  mnd 
in  others  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years, 
were  allowed  to  pass  over,  before  a  sea- 
man was  paid  his  wages  in  fuU.  In  the 
interim,  he  received  only  an  occaMonal 
pittance,  which  did  not  senre  hia  waott 
for  the  time  being.  Was  it  possible  that 
men  who  had  earned  their  money  with  so 
much  labour  should  be  satisped  with  such 
a  system?  He  might  here  mention  the 
small  amount  of  the  seaman's  pay  on  board 
a  king's  ship.  In  the  time  or  williaa  the 
8rd,  the  pay  of  the  seamen  was  Sis  per 
month.  It  was  at  present  not  mora  tbaa 
S2s.  How  could  they  be  satisfied  with 
such  pay,  when  they  found  that  men  ia 
the  inercfaant  service  obtained  S»  S,  7»  aa4 
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wwactlBiw  II  jpakmBM  per  month?  Lei 
the  Heote  look  to  the  condition  of  the 
I  AmetKMi  na,^.  There  was  no  impress- 
loent.  America,  the  only  nation  which 
4>ouid  attempt  to  riral  iis  on  sea,  had  no 
iropreaiment  of  laitors ;  and,  if  they  could 
man  their  navy  efficiently  without  that 
practire,  why  might  not  we  ?  If  we  should 
oereafter  meet  America  in  hostility  on 
the  seas,  we  should  have  to  contend  on 
venr  unequal  terms.  It  would  be  a  contest 
of  meinen  against  staves :  for,  under  the 
piesene  system*  our  seamen  were  not  free- 
men ;  tfiey  were  as  completely  slaves  as 
any  galley  slaves  that  were  ever  chained 
to  the  oar;  and  were  far  worse  than  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  America  pur- 
chased the  volontarr  services  of  her  sea- 
men ;  and  why  should  not  England  do  the 
same  f  Why  should  America,  a  poor  and 
an  infimC  state  as  compared  with  England, 
pay  her  seamen  double  or  treble  the 
wages  that  we  paid  ours?  In  America, 
too,  the  aatlors  were  regularly  paid  every 
two  months ;  while  in  our  navy  the  poor 
seamen,  after  returning  from  some  distant 
voyage,  were  sent  to  India,  or  to  some 
other  remote  station,  for  five  or  six  years, 
during  which  time  they  did  not  receive  a 
single  shilling;  and  on  their  return  were 
paid  what  was  due  to  them  in  a  mass,  to 
Be  thrown  away,  as  under  such  circum- 
staneea  might  naturally  be  expected.  All 
this  might  be  easily  and  completely 
remedied. 

The  next  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  was,  the 
indefinite  length  of  service.  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  lately,  and  very  pro* 
perly,  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery. 
They  liad  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  cruelty 
of  dragging  negroes  from  their  fiuaailies  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  to  wmrk  on  our  sugar 
nlantations.  He,  for  one,  would  never 
lend  his  support  to  negroA  slavery ;  but  he 
for  one,  would  also  contend,  that  the 
reasoning  which  was  applicable  to  the 
natives  of  Africa,  was  etjMaily  applicable  to 
the  natives  of  Great  Britain.  The  House 
could  not  refuse  to  impart  to  British 
seaaMn  the  prelection  they  were  disposed 
to  grant  to  African  negroes;  especially 
when  they  recollected,  that  the  latter 
were  not  natives  of  a  country  in  which 
Cbey  ware  promised  protection  and  firea* 
diNo,  but  from  which  they  were  dragged 
by  a  press-gang.  The  manner  in  which 
!  British  seamen  were  sometimes  seized  for 
tba  oaval-servioe,'  he  would  not  attempt 
I  IP  d0ipribe»    He  had  biflmel^  on  arriving 


in'  England  during  war  time,  seen  the 
alarm  excited  among  the  crew  of  aa 
Indiaman.  No  sooner  was  the  vessel  in 
port  than  she  was  boarded  by  a  man-of- 
war's  boat,  and  men  who  had  been  absent 
three  or  four  years  from  their  country 
were  at  once  disappointed  of  their  hope 
of  revisiting  their  family  and  friends,  and 
carried  ott  perhaps,  to  some  station  aa 
distant  as  that  from  which  they  had  just 
returned.  Was  not  this' a  state  of  things 
which  oupht  to  be  put  an  end  to?  At  any 
rate  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  into 
the  practicability  of  putting  an  end  to  it. 
There  was  another  ^reat  cauae  of  com- 

Elaint  among  the  sailors;  namely,  the 
eing  deprived  of  leave  to  go  on  shore 
when  their  ship  arrived  in  any  port.    He  . 
waa  quite  aware  that  when  men  were 
taken  compulsorily  into  the  service  they 
would,   like  birds  confined  in  a   cage,  • 
endeavour  to  escape.    But  that  was  an 
additional  reason  for  putting  an  end  to  a 
system  of  coercion,  which,  thus  involved 
in  its  consequences  volunteers,  as  well  as 
pressed  men,  and  subjected  them  all  to  a . 
sort  of  imorisonment.    He  was  persuaded 
that  this  aisposition  to  escape  would  not 
evince  itself  under  better,  circumstances.  • 
Other  countries  felt  no  difliculty  in  that 
respect.    The  American  sailors  eviaoed 
no  disposition  to  desert;  although  they 
were  allowed,  on  the  arrival  of  their  ship 
in  port,  to  go  on  shore,  and  make  their 
own  markeu.    The  fact  was,  that  sailora 
were  just  like  other  men.    A  few  of  them 
might  be  very  bad,  and  rendered  worse 
perhaps   by   that   degrading   treatment 
which  prevented  them  from  btving  any 
thing  like  fiur  play.    It  seemed,  however, 
to  bie  supposed  by  many  persons,  that 
saikws  were  quite  different  from  other  men. 
But  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  they  might 
be  made  whatever  it  wm  tried  to  make 
them.    The  fact  wasr  however,  that  wa 
had  mistaken  the  manner  of  managing 
our  sailors.    As  far  as  he  had  had  expen- 
ence  of  them,  sailors  were  blest  with  as 
good  ooalities  as  other  persons^  and  were 
as  kino,  as  faithful,  and  as  brave  as  any 
class  m  the  community;  and  yet  they 
were  treated  with  a  description  of  disci* 
pline  applicable  only  to  felons,  aad  the 
most  obdurate  characters.    Let  any  hon. 
meoiber  change  places  in  his  own  mind 
with  a  sailor,  and  coMnder  how  he  would 
feel  under  such  treatment.    Sailora  migltt 
be  repressed  by  physical  force;  but  it  was 
contiary  to  human  nature  to  auppoaa  that 
tbeyceiuldbe  otberwiaa  than  dissatisfied* 
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Another  point  to  which  he  wiibed  t« 
speak,  was  the  coode  of  punishing  sailors, 
and  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  This 
might  be  thought  a  delicate  subject ;  but 
it  was  one  that  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.  But|  first,  he  was  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  on  our  code  of  maritime  law. 
T*he  articles  of  war  appeared  to  him  to 
require  much  revision.  At  present,  they 
subjected  every  man  to  whatever  punish- 
ment the  whim  of  an  officer,  or  tne  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martiali  might  inflict 
One  great  object  of  the  inquiry  which  he 
proposed  to  institute,  would  be,  the  nature 
of  our  maritime  code,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  improving  it)  and  of  getting  rid 
i»f  the  odium  that  at  present  attached  to 
it.  With  respect  to  the  punishment  of 
sailors,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  objec- 
tionable, that  he  appealed  with  confidence 
to  a  government  which  had  shown  so 
much  sensibility  towards  black,  to  evince 
a  little  of  it  towards  these  white  slaves 
[hear,  hear  I].  Notwithstanding  that 
cheer,  he  repeated  it,  that  they  were  white 
skives,  and  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that 
they  were  so.  What  was  it  that  bis 
majesty's  government  had  done  in  favour 
of  black  slaves  ?  What  was  it  that  was 
intimated  to  the  governors  of  our  West- 
Indta  colonies  in  the  circular,  commonly 
called  lord  Bathurst's  letter  ?  Af^er  di- 
recting that  legislative  measures  should 
be  proposed  in  the  colonies  having  legis- 
latures for  preventing  the  punishment  of 
flogging  in  every  case  where  the  o^nder 
was  a  woman,  and  pointing  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  whip 
in  the  field,  lord  Bathurst  proceeded  to 
8ay»  **  I  have  noiv,  in  addition  to  those 
instructions,  to  direct,  that  yon  will  cause 
some  effectual  law  to  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature  for  preventing  any  domestic 
punishment  whatever,  until  the  day  follow- 
ing that  on  which  the  offence  may  have 
been  committed,  and  even  then,  except  in 
the  presence  of  one  free  person,  besides 
the  person  under  whose  authority  the 
punishment  may  be  inflicted.  If  the  pu« 
nishment  should  exceed  three  lashes,  it 
should  be  provided  that  a  regular  entry 
should  be  made  in  a  plantation-book,  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose."  What  he  sub- 
mittea  to  hb  majesty's  government  and 
to  parliament  was  this  i  If  they  prohibited 
the  skive-owner  In  the  West-Indies  fVom 
inflicting  ene  single  Iteh,  except  on  the 
day  af^er  the  offence,  by  vrbick  time  the 
passions  might  have  time  to  coel^  wo\M 
they  permit  British  seamen  to  be  pimish- 
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ed,.tiot  wiA  three  but  widi  tiro  or  Ako 
dozen  lashes,  without  any  couri-maidil, 
or  other  inquiry  into  his  culpability ;  oo 
the  order  of  his  oiBcer,  and  nt  the  instant 
when  passion  might  be  presumed  torn* 
fluence  the  judgment  i  Surelj,  ii  wv 
impossible  that  they  could  eontinue  i« 
subject  British  seamen  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  individuals  in  power  over  them, 
while  they  thus  interfered  on  behalf  of 
the  black  slaves  of  the  West-Iodies.  Am 
end  ought  to  be  put  to  all  imoediote  pu-< 
nishment.  No  punishment  ought  to  tie 
inflicted  but  by  the  sentence  of  m  court- 
martial  ;  and  then  not  until  that  aemerice 
had  been  approved  ;  a  proper  time  having 
been  allowed  for  its  consideration,  as  ia 
the  army.  He  did  not  apeak  of  o&nccs 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Those,  of 
course,  roust  always  be  dealt  with  in  a 
summary  manner.  But,  in  general,  im- 
mediate punishment  ought  to  be  put  an 
end  to. 

With  regard  to  the  punishmeot  of  flog- 
ging, he  ^ad  been  told,  that  it  vould  l>e 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  naval  service 
without  it.  He  believed,  however,  that 
some  of  the  best  officers  in  the  UKfy  were 
of  another  opinion.  No  doubt  there  wss 
some  improvement  on  this  point.  Tbeie 
were  times  when  corporal  puDiabneot,  in 
the  navy,  was  carried  to  an  excess,  the 
contemplation  of  which  must  moke  every 
benevolent  man  shudder.  Ev«o  at  the 
present  moment,  notwithstaiiding  the 
checks  which  the  Admiralty  had  eodes- 
voured  to  interpose,  by  directing  that  re- 
turns should  be  made  of  the  nvoiber  and 
extent  of  punishments,  Ac,  exceasire  pu- 
nishments occasionally  occurred.  Jo 
proof  of  this,  it  was  only  necessaiy  for 
him  to  refer  to  the  trials  of  several  navAl 
officers  for  the  infliction  of  severe  poiMab- 
ment  on  their  men.  Some  of  tbose 
officers  had  been  reprimanded,  olbera  bad 
been  suspended.  The  fact  was,  that 
when  men  were  vested  with  unlimited 
power,  it  was  impossible  to  fbreaee  what 
they  might  be  tempted  to  do.  WeM 
might  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber  say, 
that  no  msn  ought  to  be  trusted  vrtth 
absolute  power.  He  had  been  anxiooa  te 
ascertuio  the  facts  of  some  of  the  casc9  ef 
what  was  called  "starting,*-  drc,  to  v^bidi 
Ire  had  adverted.  One  of  those  cases 
was  that  of  the  captain  of  the  Dispatch. 
It  appeared  that  during  one  vayage  there 
was  scarcely  a  roan  on  lioard  that  ehip 
who  had  not  received  corporal  pimirfi^ 
ment.    On  her  return  into  harbour  tbe 
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Pbrt  Adinind  went  on  board,  and  inves- 
tigated the  matter,  and  was  ao  satisfied  o. 
the  fact,  that  he  superseded  the  captain. 
.A  single  instance  of  such  a  nature  occur- 
ring* notwithstanding  all  the  checks  inter- 
posed by  the  AdroiraJty,  proved  the  in- 
sufficiency  of  those  checks,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  legislative  interference. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  an  indi- 
vidual, in  which  the  writer  offered  to  be 
.examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  to 
give  hia  evidenee  with  regard  to  the 
general  treatment  of  sailors,  and  to  the 
system  of  floggii^  in  the  navy.  Return- 
ing to  £ngland  in  an  Indiamaa,  tin's  indi- 
vidual was  pressed,  and  sent  on  board  the 
Lion,  of  Sit  S^^*  captain  Rolles,  and 
carried  off  to  China*  The  account  which 
this  individual  gave  of  the  discipline  on 
board  tlse  Lion  was,  he  believed,  a  spe- 
cimen off  what  frequently  occurred.  In 
the  first  place,  with  rc^gard  to  provision, 
the  crew  were  placed  on  short  allowance. 
It  sppeared  also  that,  besides  extra  days, 
captain  Rolles  had  two  regular  flogging 
days,  Thursdays  and  Sunda](f«  On  Sun- 
days, after  prayers  and  a  sermon  by  the 
xihaplain,  the  men  were  ordered  to  be 
turned  up,  and  an  extensive  flogging 
^eoeraJiy  iook  place.  If  it  were  proved, 
that  any  raan  bad  one  dirty  shirt  in  his 
chest  move  than  he  ought  to  have,  no 
matter  how  many  olean  shirts  there  might 
be,  he  was  flogged  to  a  certainty.  There 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  on  board 
the  ilermione,  the  crew  of  which  frigate 
rose  and  murdered  the  officers,  the  disci- 
pline had  been  much  too  severe ;  for  it 
was  stated  by  a  writer  on  the  subject,  that 
the  character  of  her  captain  was  the 
opposite  of  humanity.  He  was  per^uaded 
that  a  very  different  system  would  be  in- 
troduced, if  strong  measures  were  adopt- 
ed on  the  subject.  Hitherto,  officers  who 
disobeyed  the  instructions  of  the  Admi- 
ralty.  respecting  it,  althouigh  they  had. 
bef  n  dismissed,  were  speedily  reinstated  ; 
so  that  their  punishment  was  merely  no- 
lainal.  That  a  different  system  was  prac- 
ticable was  evident^  from  the  conduct  of 
several  offioert-— conduct  in  the  highest 
degree  honourable^  to  .tliem.  He  had 
l>^n  informed  by  as  intelligent  and  as 
zealous  an  officer  as  any  in  his  majesty's 
^Avy,  wbo  had  served  as  a  lieutenantfor  18 
months  on  board  the  Bulwark,  of  7*  guns, 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  had 
not  known  of  a  single  corponU  puoish- 
W  on  board  that  ship ;  although  in  dis- 
*<^  W4SS0  ^oomtottt  iod  efficient, 


that  she  might  on  that  point  challenge 
any  ship  in  the  fleet.  In  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  it  appeared  that  on  board  the 
Larne,  captain  Tathani,  there  had  not 
been  any  corporal  punishment  for  a  long 
time.  When  captain  Stewart  took  the 
command  of  the  Dictator,  in  the  Nortli 
Sea,  after  in  vain  trying  flogging  in  various 
degrees,  he  had  recourse  to  putting 
offenders  on  bread  and  water  fur  two  or 
three  days;  by  which  means  "he  made  the 
Dictator  a  most  orderly  ship.— Lieutenant 
Standish  Hsyley,  serving  under  captain 
Gower,  now  admiral  Gower,  stated,  that 
in  captain  Gower's  ship  there  was  no 
corpml  punishment.  Such  was  the 
general  result  of  his  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject. What  had  been  done  in  one  in- 
stance, if  only  one  instance  instead  of  so 
many  bad  been  adduced,  was  sufficient  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  an  amelioration 
of  the  system.  Unfortunately,  however, 
our  men  of  war  were  too  frequently  com- 
manded by  young  and  inexperienced 
officers ;  and  many  ejccellent  seamen  were, 
in  consequence  of  their  apprehension  of 
the  treatment  from  such  persons,  induced 
to  avoid  the  navy,  as  they  would  a  pesti- 
lence. 

Another,  and  the  worst  of  all  e? ils  to 
which  it  was  desirable  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  directed,  was  the  system  of  im* 
pressment.  It  was  well  known  to  every 
mdividual  conversant  with  naval  iiffairs, 
tluit  the  manner  in  which  press  gangs 
acted  placed  the  whole  naval  community 
in  a  condition  perfectly  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  bringing  of  roeo 
by  coercion  into  a  state  of  imprisonment 
was  a  system  which  ought  not  to  be 
persisted  in  in  this  country.  These  were 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested 
his  motion.  He  feared  that  he  had  tres- 
passed on  the  patience  of  the  House,  but 
It  was  necessa^  to  render  the  subject  in- 
telligible. Taking  them  altogether,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  -that  they  loudly  called  on 
the  Hou«e  to  ent^r  into  an  investigation* 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  a  mode  could  not 
be  devised,  by  which  the  navy  might  be 
regularly  supplied  with  volunteers.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  give  any  great  en- 
couragement to  our  naval  officers.  Plenty 
of  captains  mii^ht  be  obtained  witbool 
bribery.  He  objected,  therefore,  to  the 
mode  of  distributing  prize-money,  and 
still  more  to  the  profits  which  the  captain 
of  a  man  of  war  derived  from  the  f^igbs 
of  apecie,  plate,  &c»  Why  not  dislribttif 
the  prise*moajsy  principally  ans^ilg.  A^ 
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diss  of  men  wiio  were  unwining  to  serve, 
at  an  inducement  to  them  to  enter?  By 
the  present  disiribution  of  fMiae-money, 
the  captain  had  three-eighths,  the  lieu* 
tenants^  master,  &c.  one*eigUth;  the 
warrant  officers,  one-eighth ;  the  petty 
officers,  one-eighth ;  and  ^he  foreroastmen 
one-eighth  among  them.  Thus,  if  a  ves- 
ael,  with  a  compliment  of  450  men,  cap* 
tored  a  prize  worth  l,O0(M.  the  captam 
received  375/.  while  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
men shared  only  250/.  among  them.  If 
they  wiahed  sailors  to  enter  the  navy,  was 
that  the  way  to  induce  them  to  do  so? 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  allowance  for 
carrying  specie,  he  had  no  objection  to  it, 
-when  the  money  belonged  to  private 
'individuals;  but  when  it  was  public  pro- 
pertv,  the  practice  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  solecism. 

There  was  another  question  of  great  im- 
.portance  to  be  considered,  and  that  was,  in 
theevent  of  a  war,  how  we  should  stand  with 
America,  and  with  the  naval  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, with  respect  to  the  right  of  search  for 
British  seamen — a  right  weliad  never  relin- 
quished ?  The  svstem  we  had  adopted  of 
visiting  foreign  ships,  in  order  to  take  out 
our  own  men,  had  cost  us  ninety-six  mil- 
lions in  the  late  American  war ;  for  he  laid 
the  wholeof  that  war,  and  theexpense  aris- 
ing from  it,  at  the  door  of  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment. Ifwe  had  not  had  any  impress- 
ment) we -should  not  have  had  that  war. 
The  brUctioe  of  searching  foreign  vessels 
'atooG  number  one  among  the  causes  of 
discoiitent  against  this  country  cherished 
by  foreign  nations :  and  especially  by  the 
natives  of  the  United  States.  No  man 
who  had  not  inquired  into  the  subject, 
could  be  aware  of  the  immense  importance 
which  had  been  attached  to  this  question 
in  America.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy 
of  an  American  account  of  men  taken 
from  their  ships  by  the  Britisli,  which  had 
1>een  published  throughout  America,  and 
had  greatly  contributed  to  fan  the  flame 
of  iodigpatioD  against  G^it  Brkafn.  He 
believed  the  paAer  in  whieh  it  had  been 
publbbed  waScsiled  *«The  Olive  Branch;** 
a  name  certainly  not  v^ry  indicative  of  its 
tsharacter  and  oBject  [the  hon.  gentleman 
here  read  one  or  two  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned]. Thesecasesmightbeovercharged 
*-he  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  over* 
charged ;  but  still  they  had  had  the  effect  of 
excitmg  great  discontent  in  America,  and 
proof  ought  to  be  given,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  persevering  in  the  system  in 
which  thai  discontent  originated.    Shoald 
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our  system  of  pressing  bt  perscvewi  in^ 
what  security  could  we  have  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  our  seamen  would  aoc  fleck 
to  Holland  or  to  Francet  or  still  nM»re  to 
America,  where  the  language  was  the  sans 
as  their  own?  The  mischief  resaltifi| 
therefi^m  might  be  incalculabte ;  asul  tks 
present  was  undoubtedly  the  moat  pra^ 
time  for  considering  a  national  qiKstiea 
of  so  much  importance.  What  was  the 
practice  in  America  ?  Then  was  no  im- 
pressment in  that  country.  Every  sailor 
was  a  volunteer.  Oo  eateriag  he  received 
a  liberal  bounty  ;  and  his  tern  oC  service 
was  limited. 

One  point'  which  it  was  expeAent  ea 
our  part  todiscuss  was,  whether,  even  if  wt 
were  obliged  toadheretocoerdcMiy  thetena 
of  service  ought  not  to  be  limited.  But,  if 
impressment  was  justifiable  at  a}l»  it  cookl 
only  be  on  some  very  extraordinivy  emer- 
gency. He  was  quite  awarethat  the  pre- 
sent subject  was  not  agreeable  tomuSywbo 
heard  him.  The  details  would  appear  te- 
dious to  some :  to  others,  whose  epinioiia 
had  been  previously  made  upi  tihose  de- 
tails were  of  little  consequence.  Bat  to 
him,  when  he  contemplated  the  melan- 
choly circumstances  that  might  result 
from  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  oer  ex- 
isting  system,  they  appeared  to  beef  the 
highest  importance.  What  waa  the  prac- 
tice of  France  i  There  the  system  was, 
in  some  degree,  one  of  eonacri|ition, 
chiefly  of  sauors  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chant service  and  of  nslienneB:  hot  it 
was  for  a  limited  term  of  service,  and  ex- 
empted the  individuals  from  subaeqoent 
service  in  the  army.  It  was  very  aemr* 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  practice  of 
France  and  of  other  naval  couotrrea  in 
this  respect.  Whatever  thsjr  found  eitpe. 
dient  approximated  to  a  psnty  of  tOMOM 
ing  in  ntvour  of  the  adoption  tiT  a  masi* 
lar  plan  by  ourselves.  For  his  own  part, 
he  certainly  had  imagined  a  ^aft,  mcb 
he  could  wfthottt  diflletilty  aolmit  to  Iho 
House.  But  he  thought  it  wonid  be  pw- 
sumption  in  *  him  to  do  so,  wMroot  pse> 
vioos  inquiry  and  examination  of  detaili. 
He  thought  that  he  should  act  mere 
wisely,  and  in  a  way  more  calcalated  to 
produce  a  good  efiect,  by  proposing  a  par- 
liamentary investigation  by  a  comoaittee, 
in  which  cverv  description  of  plan  mighl 
be  fully  consioered.  He  had  stated  whst 
the  evils  w^re  :  be  now  ckRed  \ipoo  tbeai 
To  devise  a  remedy ;  and  thereby  to  place 
British  sailors  on  a  foOtlrw  with  every  other 
diss  in  the  commtmlty.  Byvartaoa 
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by  hoUtttg  out  indiiceneoU  %o  iiadeiiiieB 
and  other  laodtioea  to  enter  the  naf y»  by 
graoling  greater  remuneration  and  merfe 
ejLtaniive  privileges  to  sailora*  and  by 
other  devices  of  a  similar  kind,  it  appeared 
to  htm  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
eaMblisbmg  a  volunteer  instead  of  a  co* 
erced  marine.  The  expense  of  the  pre* 
sent  system  might  be  most  advantageously 
converted  into  one  of  the  means  of  effect* 
Jag  ao  desirable  an  object.  That  expense 
•vaa  verjr  considerable.  He  understood 
tlMt  during  the  Jate  war  the  number  of 
asoD  omployied  in  the  impress  serviee  ex* 
-ceeded  SfiOO;  and  that  the  expense  of 
ihatsorviccamounted  to  between  800,000/. 
•nd.  400,000/;  per  annum.  Upon  the 
grounds  he  had  stated,  he  really  thought 
no  h(Mi*  gentleman,  however  disposed  he 
might  be  to  vote  against  the  motion,  ooold, 
in  homoiir  or  justice,  refuse  to  vote  for 
auch  an  inquiry  as  a  committee  might  in« 
atitute.  He  was  moit  anxious  that  such  a 
committee  should  be  appointed;  but  at 
present  he  asked  only  that  hon.  gentle- 
men woold  pledge  themselves  to  such  a 
measure-  in  the  ensuing  session.  He 
would  now  conclude  by  moving, 

**  That  this*  House,  being  well  aware  of 
Chediiioulty  of  manning  the  Navy  in  a 
tirse  of  war,  and  of  the  evils  of  forcible 
improssment  of  seamen  for  that  purpose ; 
and  *  considering  thst  a  time  of  profound 
peace  will  best  admit  the  fullest  and  fairest 
examination  of  that  most  important  sub- 
ject, will,  early  in  the  next  session,  take  the 
aubject  into  consideration,  with  the  view 
to  auch  regulations  as  rosy  obviate  the 
ovils  consistently  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  * 

Mr.  Robmiion  said,  he  would  second  the 
motion*  because  he  thought  inquiry  was  a 
good  thing;  but  ho  was  by  no  o»eans 
saiisfiod  that  sQch  a  committee  as  the  hon* 
gopileman  recommended  would  effect  the 
purposes  which  he  appeared  to  antioipate 
from  .  it.  For  his  own  psrt,  he  was  nbt 
sure  that  there  was  not  much  less  dtspo*^ 
sition  to  desertion  in  the  nsvy  than  in  the 
merchant  service.  He  did  not  believe  it 
possibki  to  do  without  the  impressment  of 
***<Bew ;  but  being  willing  to  see  whether 
my  thing,  and  what,  could  be  done 
towards  attaining  the  objects  which 
the  hon,  gentleman  had  inviowi  he  would 
■uppmtberesoliitioo. 

8ir  6.  GeolrAiirftsaid,  hefbond  great 
difficoky    in  following   the    hon.  mover 

VO^  ^  ^'^^  oKttiided  mog«  whiefa 
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he  had  taken  in  his  speech  :  for  though 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  in'  the 
commencement,  that  he  would  confine 
himself  to  the  question  of  impressment,  he 
had  digressed,  at  a  considerable  length, 
into  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the 
navy.  In  his  answer,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  divide  liis  observations  in- 
to two  parts ;  the  first  relating  to  impress- 
ment. Indeed,  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment  had  been  almost  got  rid  of  'by  the 
very  seconder  of  the  motion :  who  had  as- 
serted his  belief,  that  impressment  could 
not  be  done  away  with.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  an  evil  of  this  description- (for  an 
evil  he  admitted  impressment  to  be)  if  it 
could  not  be  got  rid  of, -it  was  much*  bet- 
ter that  no  hopes  should  be  improperly 
held  out.  Hewas  satisfied,  however,  that 
he  fipoke  the  sentiments  of  every  naval 
officer  in  that  House,  when  he  said,  that 
they  would  be  delighted,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to' carry  on  the  service  without  conti- 
nuing the  practice  of  imprcument.  Every 
body  would  feel  bow  unpleasant  it  must  be 
for  officers  to  commend  men  who  had  been 
brought  by  force  to  serve  under  them,  and 
whom  they  were  lotake  intobaitle.  Butstill 
he  must  declare,  that  his  own  moral  eon^ 
viction  was,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  maintaining  our  naval  strength  and 
auperiority,  without  maintaining  also  the 
4a w  of  impressment.  He  called  it  a  law, 
though  he  felt  how  oneoual  he  was  to 
argue  a  point  of  Jaw  to  tne  House ;  but 
the  hon.  gentleman  might  have  told  them, 
that  lord  Mansfield,  when  a  seaman  who 
had  been  impressed  was  brought  up  be- 
fore him  by  habeas  corpus,  finally  disposed 
of  the  case  by  saying,  that  the  roan  had 
not  shown  sufficiently  thst  he  was  exempt* 
ed  by the.8tstute« and  had  not  provedany 
common  law  right  against  the  impress- 
ment :  and  therefore  he  sent  bim  back  to 
the  ship  to  which  he  beloo^d.  Lord 
Kenyoo,  in  a  judgment  on  a  similar  case, 
had  extended  the  liability  to-  impressment 
to  all  persons  exercising  employments  in 
the  seafaring  line.  Now,  there  was  one 
other  clear  reason  why,  as  he  thought, 
this  power  of  impressment  could  never  be 
parted  with— the  country  could  never  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  man  both 
the  navy  and  the  merchant  service,  unless 
the  same  number  of  men  were  maintained 
in  time  of  peace  as  in  war.  It  was  quite 
clear  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war, 
when  100,000  s^tiien  were  brought  In- 
to our  ports  and  pAid  off,  there  could  bo 
little  or  no  employmettt  for  themy  and  thty 
4G 
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wmild  difpene  in  every  direction.  Bttt, 
■uppoting  they  got  employoieDt  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort,  what  would  be  the  conse* 
quence  ?  He  appealed  to  all  his  gallant 
naval  friends  who  heard  him,  to  say  whe- 
ther the  trade  of  a  seaman,  like  every 
other  trade,  did  not  require  constant  em- 
ployment to  keep  him  effective.  Even  if 
•they  were  all  kept  in  barracks  together 
«n  shore,  theeffect would  still  be  the  same; 
•not  to  mention  the  enormous  expense 
that  the  country  would  be  put  to.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  our  ports  were 
full  of  merchantmen,  manned  (no  thanks 
to  the  •  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen) 
from  the  full  war  complement  of  our 
navy.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war?  These  men  6ouId  all  be  got 
at,  and  made  available:  for  our  merchant- 
men were  full  of  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  war,  our  navy  took  charge  of  the 
merchantmen ;  and  for  a  merchsnt  ship, 
landsmen,  old  invalids,  and  ordinary  sea- 
men would  suffice  ;  therefore,  though  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  system  was 
iftsble  to  objection,  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  worked  well;  and  that  no  diffi- 
culty was  experienced,  except  that  which 
arose  from  taking  the  men  by  force,  in- 
stead -of  receiving  them  as  volunteers. 
Unless  this  system  had  been  ascertained  to 
be  tolerably  effective^  could  any  one  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  state  in  which  Europe 
was,.even  only  a  year  ago,  our  men  of  waic 
jcottld  have  remained  quiet  in  their  harw 
bours?  Before,  however,  volunteers  could 
have  been  got,  our  naval ,  force  must  have 
been  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  as  i^ould 
have,  enabled  it  to  cope  with  the  navy  of 
France,  at  least.  As  it  was,  however,  our 
shqps  remained  quietly  ,in  pqrt*  without 
any  additional  expense,  to  the  couotrv 
and  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  >  hands 
night  at  any  time  have  been  got  out  of 
.our  merchantmen  in  any  corner  of  Europe. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon«  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  was  sware,  that  seamen 
were  impressed  in  time  of  war  only,  and 
not  in  time  jof  peace.  It  was  only  in 
eases  of  emergency,  as  at  the  breaking  out 
€i  a  war  that  the  power  of  impressment 
was  exercised.  The  very  preamble  of  the 
oress-warrant  recited  this  emergency. 
Now,  the  House  w.ould  recollect  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  war  we  had  a  larger 
eommerce  than  even  during  the  peace, 
for  wdhad'io  ouri  own  hands  the  com- 
aaeroe  of  the  whole  world.  But  the 
hoo.  gentleman  had  talked  a  great  deal 
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[  about  the  superior  facilitiea  of  inaaniag 
the    American    navy.     Why,    it   waml 
be    obvious,    that    to   man     ^ur    navy, 
whieh  had  the  whole  of  our  vat  coi^ 
oaerce  to  take  care  of,  and  which  was  en- 
larged to  a  force  of  800  vessels  of  arar  in 
.  service,  was  a  much  more  difficult  tbio^ 
to  do  than  to  man  half  a  dozen  Anoericao 
frigates.      Yet  this  increased  difficulty  of 
manning  our  ships  was  brought  bj  the 
hon.  gentleman  as  an  argument  ngBJtmt 
the  service  generally.      It  was  not  to  be 
denied,  that  occasionally  ^luring  the  w«r« 
such  a  difficulty  did  occur  :  but,  after  tba 
peace  the  difficulty  had  gone  all  the  otbev 
I  way.    He  had  recmved  .a  letter,  &r  e&* 
i  ample  very  recently  from  a  friend  of  his 
;  on  board  an  East-india-man.     Tba  letter 
stated,  that  the  India^roan  had  been  lying 
at  anchor  for  six  weeks,  unable  to  proceed 
because  of  the  number  of  her  hamla  who 
had  deserted  into  a  man  of  war.    Indeed, 
the    Admiralty— -perhaps,  going  beyond 
what  they  were  strictly  authorised  to  do- 
had  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  repealed 
complaints  of  the  same  evil,  to  itctteecdera 
to.conunanders  on  foreign  stations  not  to 
take  on  board  hands  who  offered  iheca-^ 
selves  out  of  merchantmen.     Yet  by  sta- 
tute, it  was  very  certain  that  every  man 
had  a  right  to  enter  himself  .on  board,  a 
man  of  war ;  and,  by  doio^  so,  he  cleared 
his  articles  with  the  master  of  the  mer- 
chantman.    Notwithstanding  this,  ao  na- 
nierous  had  been  the  representations  be 
spoke  of,  that  the  Admiralty  had    been 
compelled  to  direct  commanders  not  to 
take  merchant  seamen  in    cases    where 
their  quitting  was  likely  to  distress   the 
merchantman.    It  had  happened  to  bia- 
self  at  St.  Helena,  to  be  under  the  necee- 
sity  of  making  a  similar  order,  upon  OMUiy 
applications  from  merchants  sna  maat«ra» 
Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  unfairly 
imputed  to  the  British  naty  tliis.defect^- 
that  the  seamen  were  very  prone  to  deser* 
tion  ;  and  this  disposition  the  hon.  gentle- 
man attributed  to  the  effeot  of  impvass- 
ment.    He  had  then  contrasted  the  case 
of  the  American  navy,  contending,  that 
because  their  seamen    were  volunteers, 
they  were  to  be  trusted,  and  never  de- 
serted. Now,  it  was  but  a  very  little  while 
ago  that  he  (sir.G.  C.)had  received  a  letter 
from  a  commanding  officer  on  the  Medi- 
t^rrean  station,  in  which  the^  officer  wrote 
to  this  etect — «  I  am  now  lying  alongaide 
an  American  74<.  ^  My  men  go  ashore  by 
themselves  in  divisions  every  day,  nod  re* 
tttmaliraya  wb«atheirleafais.«uU   Be; 
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nen  iieve#  go  aabore  withoat  a'  gusrd  over 
them,  to  prerent  tbem  from  desertiog; 
and  they  are  coMtantly  applying  to  be 
taken  on  board  ua  at  seamen/*  He  would 
contend  that  the  condition  of  a  British 
aearaan  now  oo  board  ship,  was  perhaps 
betterthaif  that  of  any  man  of  his  class. 
The  state  of  the  country  did  not  allow 
men  enough  to  man  both  the  merchant 
aenrice  and  the  navy ;  it  was  therefore 
our  fvolicy  to  keep  op  in  time  of  peace  a 
aufficrent  number  of  seamen  to  man  the 
afaips  of  war  in  commission  upon  the  peace 
eatabitshment.  At  the  present  mo« 
ment,  however*  the  commerce  of  the 
country  had  become  so  extended,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  some 
addition  to  the  complement  of  men  allotted 
for  the  squadrod  which  was  maintained  by 
this  government*  *  Beyond  the  number 
required  for  the  merchant  service,  and 
that  peace  squadron*  it  would  be  iroprac* 
ticable  to  keep  op  any  considerable  body ; 
for  the  effect  of  attempting  to  do  so,  would 
only  be,  to  drive  them  into  foreign  service. 
To  create  a  greater  body  of  seamen  tlian 
there  was  an  actual  necessit v  for,  was  to 
do  mishief  instead  of  good.  His  own 
mind  was  quite  made  up  to  oppose  the 
hoHr  gentleman's  motion ;  but  more  parti- 
cularly as  it  went  to  pre  a  pledge  for  the 
next  session,  which  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  declaration,  that  parliament  was 
intending  to  do  that  which  it  felt  it  wonld 
be  improper  to  induce  any  person  to 
expect.-— He  now  came  to  tne  second 
division  of  this  subject— the.  disdpline  of 
the  ifeet*  The  hon.  gentleman  tnought, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the 
aervice  was  the  power  given  to  captains 
to  punish  wrong-doers.  Here,  again,  he 
(sir  G.  C.)  conceived  the  power  to  be 
absolutely  necessary ;  admitting,  that 
those  ships  wherein  it  was  least  exerted 
were  generally  the  best  managed  and  the 
best  regulated.  But,  let  the  House 
picture  to  thehiselves  the  case  of  a 
few  officers— say  eight  or  ten-— perhaps 
atrangers  to  the  ship  and  crew,  coming  on 
board  a  ship  of  the  line  with  a  crew  of 
800  men,  whom  they  were  destined  to 
command,  and  about  to  sail  with  to  the 
most  distant  latitudes.  It  wss  known  that 
the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  the  worst 
criminals  even,  were  not  unrrequently  sent 
on  board  slup;  and,  could  it  be  doubted 
tbat  over  atich  a  crew,  and  under  auch 
circumsiances,  it  was  necessary  to  in? est 
the  comrosnder  with  a  power  of  punish* 
asieii^  oakolaled  lo  atrike  m  nomeoiary 


terror,  and  to  repress  the  dangerous  die- 
turbances  that  would  be  so  likely  to  arise 
at  a  vast  distance  from  their  home,  among 
a  multitude  of  men,  removed  from  the 
more  immediate  contemplation  of  the  lawa 
and  tribunals  of  their  country  ?  Sut,  while 
he  was  for  preserving  this  power,  he  waa 
for  using  it  as  seldom  as  possible.  The 
very  knowledge  that  it  was  possessed, 
might  often  &teir  men  who  were  ilUdis* 
posed  from  the  commiMion  of  violence, 
or  from  other  misconduct.  The  hon. 
gentleman  bad  suggested,  that  there 
should  be  some  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
paying  ships  on  foreign  stations;  and, 
when  sailors  had  been  long  abroad  in  them, 
it  was  certainly  desirable  that  they  should, 
be  furnished  with  a  part  of  the  moniea 
due  to  them.  But,  it  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  much  had  been  already  done 
towards  this  end.  By  the  allotment 
system,  the  sailor  could  leave  half  his  pay 
to  be  taken  up  by  his  family  at  home. 
While  at  sea  he  had  his  victuals  as  much 
as  he  wanted  his,  wine,  his  cloathiof^,  and 
all  necessaries ;  and  when  he  was  ill,  he 
had  every  medical  attention ;  so  that  he 
could  only  want  money  for  a  **  frolic,"  aa 
it  was  called,  on  shore;  and  a  very  natural 
wish  on  his  part  it  was.  But,  it  was  not 
to  be  denied,  that  if  it  was  an  advantage, 
that  the  seaman  could  leave  half  his  pay, 
it  was  equally  agreeable  to  him,  on  hia 
return  from  a  long  cruise,  that  he  ooold 
receive  the  other  half  all  at  once ;  for  it 
was  well  known  tha$  a  sailor  at  all  times 
liked  to  have  a  "  whack"  of  money,  wheH 
he  came  home  wherewith  to  en}oy  himself. 
Without  holding  these  up,  however,  aa- 
temptations  to  a  service  which  required 
nothing  of  the  sort,  he  would  mamtain, 
from  his  own  information  and  experience^ 
that,  generally  speaking,  service  on  board 
an  English  msn  of  war  was  the  most  po« 
pular  service  in  the  world.  The  state* 
ments  which  the  House  had  heard  from 
tlie  hon.  gentleman  were  very  much 
exaggerated.  At  this  moment,  British 
seamen  were  disposed  to  be  contented, 
particularly  since  they  had  received  from 
the  liberality  of  parliament  that  boon  in 
the  **  long  service  pensions/'  which  would 
do  them  more  good,  and  effect  for  the 
service  a  far  more  permanent  benefit,  than 
all  the  hon.  gentleman's  speeches.  Every 
sailor,  after  14  years'  service,  unless  fa!e 
deserted,  was  now  entitled  to  a  pension 
for  life:  and  after  20  years'  service,  not 
only  to  a  considerably  increased  pension, 
but  to  demand  bi$  diachargef  the  Ad^sU 


(e  of  slavery.  He  wonid  ask,  whMwv 
tiavy  were  contented  with  the  impivfet 
;^m ;  and  whether  they  would  ool  pre* 
n  inquiry  into  a  remedy  of  tbatabme  ? 
evil  was  acknowledged,  and  even  its 
lorters  were  anxious  for  a  remedy  if 
)uld  be  found. 

aptaia  Gordon  defended  the  system 
re$ient  pursued  in  the  navy ;  at  the 
3  time  admitting,  that  the  impressment 
ailors  could  only  be  justiiied  on  the 
lod  of  necessity*  He  implored  the 
186  to  consider  well  before  they  de« 
cd  the  navy  of  a  power  which  was 
?s8ary  to  its  greatness,  and  the  remo- 
of  which  might  be  a  death-blow  to  its 
ity  [hear,  hear !  ]. 

Ir.  IV.  Smith  said,  that  gentlemen  op# 
ite,  while  they  admitted  the  evil,  were 
ermined  to  withhold  the  remedy.    To 
I  it  appeared,  that  the  discipline  and 
Tests  of  the  navy  were  closely  bound 
with  the  present  question.    He  would 
*r  the  House  to  what  had  been  done 
the  army.    The  improvements  made 
hat  branch  of  our  service  were  owing, 
more  to  the  exertions  of  the  com* 
nder-in-chief,  than  to  the  eloquent  ad« 
sses  of  the  hon.  baronet  near  him  Ysk 
Burdett).      Not  only  the  armTf  but 
!  country   generally   were  highly   in* 
)ted  to  that  hon.  baronet  for  his  un- 
sried  exertions  [hear,  hear !].     He  was 
ridedly  in  favour  of  his  motion,  as  be 
t  that  it  could  produce  no  harm,  mod 
6  calculated  to  effect  much  good. 
Sir  G.  Clerk  certainly  thought  the  pro* 
sed  inquiry  would  be  most  advantage* 
\\y  conducted  by  the  Admiralty.    The 
jections   which   the  hon.  member  had 
rted  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
It  Board,  and  had  been  remedied  as  far 
possible.    With  regard  to  the  crying 
ii  of  pressing,  he  was  readv  to  admit. 
It  it  could  only  be  justified  by  neces* 
y.    But,  how  could  tbey  otherwise  man 
leet  in  a  case  of  emergency  ?     It  was 
jected  to  the  impress  system,  that  it 
Qgged  men  to  fight  against  their  incli* 
lions;   but   this  objection  would  hold 
ualiy  good  against  the  most  constitq* 
mal  force  of  the  country— tlie  militia, 
to  which  every  man,  from  eighteen  to 
rty-five,  was  liable  to  be  made  to  serve. 
B  a  proof,  that  men  would  not  volunta- 
y  relinquish  their  other  employments 
id  join  the  nnval  profession,  he  had  only 
state,  that  even  now,  in  time  of  peace, 
ere  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  men  to  M 
r  the  merchant  vessels,  and  to  men  \b* 
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peculiarly  dreadfal,  on  accour.i 
length  of  time  which  men  m^ght  ' 
peUed  to  serve  on  foreisn  >:j:lo 
Koew  of  a  Yeesei  thai  had  b^-xr.  - 
at  St.  Helena  for  nine  Te:^rs  wfj.j 
about  to  returo,  bad  receive; J  j>r. 
resume  her  station  for  shrer  verb's 
The  feeling!  of  the  men  on  :hc  re 
tfaU  order  mi^ht  be  i7.a£inrd.  h 
informed  the  House  ihai  tnev  ha  ; . 

m 

maid,  that  it  wouid  tu«t  be^Lr    k  ■ 

mboot  them  at  the  ro:izz'e  «-;   irt 

^ans.     It  bad  been  rep'c^f.'.cii.  :r 

was  ibe  anxiety  of  s^krs  :o  tir.: 

the  royal  navy   at  ^ne  presc:.:   m 

t.hai  \t  had  bora  foiirid  Lecr?»jM  : 

prohibitory  orders  lo  r-'^^tr.t   the 

that  were  so  imiw.  rurtlj  ro  one- 

aay  that,  in  time  of  war.  the  y  wc 

actuated  bj  a  diflerent  reeling. 

irouJd  HOC  ace  di&rer.Tiv  from  n  I 

dMDger;  Mnd  thej  «hoald  be  incite 

hope  of  belter  compensation.     He 

epoiOQ  thmi,    coosidering   the  cas 

at  donate  and  of  service,  a  man  oi 

be  Tefii\ai\y  pud,  so  as  to  have 

^cte  power  of  regulating  his  own 

ditore.    If  s»ch  was  the  case,  tiiere 

not  be  so  natr?  iDttinces  oi'  tiiuu 

The  Hoase  divided  I  AyesSS.  No 

Li^t  of  the  yiinority, 
Abeiciosaby,  hon.  J.       Nu;;ent,  lord 

lAe,  sir  T.  Phillip-.  G. 

IvA^baoB,  B.  Phillips,  G .  U 

lic^clL,  «u  I.  Rice,  T.  S. 

ks7»WHd  Kickfo^(l,^V. 

BnOOCi,  T.  F.  Robertson,  A. 

dJcfMytpCt  hoB.  T«  G.  Robinson,  sir 

hma3y  H*.  Scarlett,  J. 

finteo,  &.  Smith,  W. 

GisaaaaL,  J-  Smith,  Jolm 

Qa^we,  «3  W.  Stevc^urt,  W .  (' 

ficssjrwoodyW.  P.  Tiernpy,  It.  h' 

IfyTtf***"***— ,  boo.  H.  Warre,  J .  A . 

Iw^O  ^.  Webb,  col. 

Il^^saanf.  T.  B.  Wilson,  !»ir  R 

llg^n^nn,  I>T.  Wood.  aid. 

J*»*^J»  "J"  Ti  LLLR 

IgBWt^  J.  B.  Hobhousf,  J. 

Ir^p-port,  nr  J.  Hume,  Josepl 

KoMAsr  Catholic  Associ^ 
t*"-  UrcwLw/oto  rose,  to  move,  t 
which  he  had  presented  o 
cuing,  against  the  Catholic  I 
tiows  be  referred  tu  the  committ 
'jpon  the  state  of  Irelanc 
of  his  motion  was,  that 
jbolic  AasocialioD  was  one  of  ihc  \ 
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?8  of  the  diftturbancei  which  preirail- 

Ireland.  The  members  of  that  bodj 
3cen  very  properly  described  at  the 
ws  bloweriy  who  fanned  the  bad  paa? 

of  their  countrymen  into  the  flama 
.^content.  Seeking  only  the  gratiS- 
II   of  their  vanity  and  self  inierest, 

were  utterly  regardlcRS  of  ihe  sue- 
of  the  cause  which  they  pretended  to 
cate.  He  had  been  accused  of  being 
ited  by  party  motives;  but  that  waa 
he  case.  It'  he  desired  the  Catholic 
s  to  be  brought  into  discredit,  his 

could  not  be  more  easily  attained 

by  allowing  the  Association  to  con- 

i  its  present  course. 

r.  Horace  Ttoiss  said,  he  would  lup-* 

the  motion,  for  the  same  reasona 
h  would  induce  him  to  vote  in  favour 
le  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
J.  Newport)  for  referring  the  peti- 

against  the  Orange  associations  to 
»ame  committee ;  namely,  that  he 
idered  both  associations  to  be,  in 
)  degice,  connected  with  thedistur* 
es  of  Ireland.  He  highly  disap- 
ed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ca- 
c  association,  and  declared  his  belief 

if  the  association  continued  in  esis* 
c,  the  number  of  votes  in  that  House 
vour  of  Catholic  emancipation  would 
ly  decrease.  He  entreated  the  mem- 
of  the  association,  if  they  were  friends 
le  cause  they  professed  to  advocate* 
iticipnte  the  acts  of  the  government 
dissolve  themselves, 
r.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  would 
lort  the  motion,  because  he  considered 
association  to  be  one  of  the  subjecta 
hich  that  committee  ought  to  direct 
r  attention.  The  proceedings  of  the 
lolic  association  were  so  nearly  balanc* 
)etween  legality,  and  illegality,,  that 
'  required  to  be  narrowly  watched* 
he  felt  no  hesitation  in  saying,  aa  • 
ster  of  the  Crown,  tliat,  as  at  present 
sed,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
ernment  to  propose  any  new  law  with 
trd  to  the  association.  He,  however, 
rely  concurred  in  the  advice  which  had 
1  given  to  the  association.  He  thought 
r  were  pursuing  a  most  dangeroua 
rse,  without  considering  how  nearly 
T  exposed  themselves  to  the  extremity 
he  law. 

Jr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  had  the  strongest 
action  to  the  motion.  The  object  of  the 
holic  association  was,  to  state  the  griev- 
es of  the  Catholics.  As  to  whether 
u  an  illegal  body  or  not,  that  waa  a 
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rally  hftVfng  steadily  refased  to  entertahi' 
the  very  numeroas  applications  that  had 
been  made  by  seamen  who  had  deserted, 
and  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
privileges,  to  get  the  •*  R"  taken  from  iheir 
names  in  the  books  of  the  Navy  office.  He 
was  confident,  that  in  a  very  few  years,  the 
crime  of  desertion  would  be  more  scarce 
in  the  British  navy  than  in  any  other  pub- 
lic service.  He  should  therefore  decidedly 
oppose  this  motion,  and  hoped  to  be  in  a 
large  majority  against  it« 

Sir  Isaac  Cf^n  said,  he  should  not  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  if  the  hon.  mover 
bad  not  called  the  navy  the  « white 
negroes."  Now,  the  moment  an  impressed 
man  was  brought  on  board  ship  there  was 
no  difibrettce  between  hinaand  a  volunteer, 
and  more  volutiteers  ran  from  ahips  of  war 
than  pressed  men.  He  could  enumerate 
a  number  of  Eminent  persons  in  the  navy 
wIh>  had  been  originally  pressed  men. 
There  wa^  old  admiral  Bowater,  he  was  a 
white  slave.  There  was  admiral  Mitchell, 
lie  was  a  white  slave.  There  was  sir  T. 
Trowbridge,  he  was  a  white  slave.  Thei e 
was  captain  Butterfield,  who  was  impressed 
in  179S,  and  was  a  captain  in  1798.  There 
was  captain  Cook,  one  of  the  first  of  na- 
vigators he  was  another ;  and  there  were, 
be  tiad  no  doubt,  20,000  of  these  white 
slaves.  If  the  men  were  not  otherwise  to 
be  had,  it  was  necessary  to  press  them  ; 
and  if  they  had  &  good  bellyfull  of  victuals, 
coats  oft  their  backs,  and  medicine  when 
they  were  ^k,  they  could  not  be  called 
slaves. 

•  Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  that  a  man-might 
have  a  good  coat  on  his  back)  good 
victuals  in  his  belty,  and  medicine  when 
be  «ras  tick,  and  yet  be  the  veriest  slave 
that  ever  crairled.  As  to  the  expression 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  applied  to  the 
navy,  and  which  the  gallant  admiral  had 
noticed,  it  was  only  intended  to  convey 
the  assertion,  that  seamen  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  privileges  of  other 
Englishmen;  an  assertion  which  coald 
not  be  otherwise  than  correct,  while  they 
were  liable  at  any  time  to  be  taken  from 
their  family  and  friends,  perhaps  never 
more  to  be  beard  of.  His  hon.  friend  was 
not  the  first  person  who  had  found  fault 
with  the  system  of  impressment.  Hume 
bad  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  three  great 
ifnomalies  of  the  EngliKh  constitution^^— 
tfiat  an  Englishmon  who  was  sofree  in  the 
eye  of  the  kiw,  that  the  highest  power  in 
the  kingdom  coald  not  aitiitrarily  imprison 
hied  for  a  moment,  ahould  be  taken  ^away 
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for  years.    The  gallant  officer  bad  con- 
fessed that  the  impressment  waaooandered 
in  the  navy  a  great  grievance ;  and  had 
defended  it  solely  on  the  groond  of  ae* 
cessity .    He  had  conversed  with  an  officer 
of  the  navy,  deaervedly  decorated  an'th 
one  of  the  orders,  who  said  be  araa  quite 
confident,  that  in  the  next  war  it  wowdbe 
impossible  to  carry  preas-warrants  iato 
execution-*that  from  the  increased  know* 
ledge  which  the  people  bad  of  their  rights^ 
the  resistance  to  presa-gangs    would  be 
ten  times  more  sanguinary  than  it  kad 
been.     During  the  hot^press  in  time  of 
war,  respectable  inhabitanta  of  Weatmiiw 
ster,  who  lived  near  the  bank«aide  never 
stirred  out  except  armed  with  knives,  to 
resist  the  press-gangs.    They  knew  the 
legal  decisions  on  the  subject ;  bot  all  the 
decisions  in  the  world  would  not  prevent 
them  from  resisting  this  atrocious  violation 
of  natural  right ;  for  such  he  oiitst  cmH  it, 
when  a  person  was  violently  torn  from 
his  family  and  friends.    As  to  the  legal 
decisions  on  the  subject,  judg^  Fester  was 
the  first  person  who  had  ventared  lo  say 
it  was  legal,  though,  in  a  qualified  mannftf  • 
Lord  Manefield'bad  followed,  and  said, 
that  impressment  was  so  general  a  right 
that  there  must  be  a  statute  to  exempt  a 
man    from  its  operation.    This    was   a 
pretty  specimen  of  tbe  manner  io  which 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  were  treated 
by  those  who  should  be  their  defenden. 
The  lact  was,  that  there  never  was  any 
thing  like  law  on  the  subject.    As  to  the 
necessity,  tliere  were  but  140,000  oaen  in 
the  navy  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  aasauoi 
of  our  maritime  force;   and,    of  these, 
90,000  were  marines.^   So  that  in  order  ro 
get  110,000  men,  it  was  neoessaiy,  with  it 
popultition  of  17  or  18  millioaK,  to  resort 
to  these  violent  and  illeffai  measures^  and 
to  fill  ships  sometimes,  ii  was  sud,  out  of 
gaols.     Now,  was  not  this  a  proof  that 
some  inauiry  was  necessary  on  tbe  aubject  ? 
1*he  gallant  ofiicer  had  laid  down  two 
positions,     which     were    extraordinary 
enough  from  a  person  so  sealoas  in  de- 
fending the  character  of  tbe  navy— first, 
that  the  navy  could  not  be  filled  with* 
out  force;  secondly,  that  the   character 
of  British  seamen  was  such,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  ha 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment  at  the 
arbitrary   pleasure  of  the   cocsouuider* 
Kow,  the  gallant  admiral  seeased  to  think 
that  that  House  was-  not  the  fittest  place 
for   Instituting   such   an   inquiry,      ila 
led  to  inaginei  ibat  if  aa 
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were  to  be  tatAt  in  die  plreient  sjAleai  of 

manning  our  nary,  those  wlio  advocated 

such  a  oieeture  most  seek  it  elsewhere  I 

ir  he  had  rightly  heard  the  gallanted- 

lairaly  he  understood  him  to  say,  that 

parliament  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the 

navy ;  that  they  had  taken  care  to  increase 

their  pensions ;  and  had,  iafact^  introduced 

measures  more  beneficial  than  any  likely 

to    be   produced    by    his    hon.  friend's 

speeches.    But  if  it  was  the  duty  of  that 

House  to    take  into  consideration    the 

pecuniary  concerns  of  the   navy,    why 

fehouUl  they  not  inquire  as  to  whether  that 

navy  could  not  be  manned  without  an 

infringement  of  the  rights  and  privileges 

of  British  subjects.     The  mode  of  im* 

pressment  into  the  British  navy  was  a  blot 

on  our  history,  of  which  all  writers  had 

complained.    And,  whatever  might  be  his 

opinion  of  that  House^  he  felt  it  .to  be  a 

place  in  which  a  man  could  lift  his  voice 

in  defence  of  his  country's  honour  and 

character,  and  in  support  of  the  rights  and 

prif  ilegts  of  his  fellow  subjects.    He  was 

not  vain  enough  to  suppose,  that  any  thing 

which  fell  from  him  could  bring  a  single 

vote  from  the  gallant  admiral,  or  the  gen* 

tlenien  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  but 

lie  felt  that  by  expressing  his  opinions 

there,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  forcing 

upon  the  attcotton  of  the  country  that 

which,  if  not  expressed  in  parliament, 

could  be  no  where  expressed  with  effect. 

The  hra.  gentleman  who  seconded  the 

motion,  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that 

inquiry  was  a  good  thing :  but  he  went  on 

to  say,  thit  he  was  not  sure  tliat  the  plans 

of*  tlie  hon.  mover  could  f>e  agreed  to.  At 

ail  events,  it  was  admitted  by  the  hon. 

gentleman,  that  an  inquiry  was  necessary ; 

and  that  was  all  for  which  he  and  bts 

friends  contended.    He  was  not  aware 

that  his  hon.  friend  meant  to  enter  into 

the  <^uestion  of  punishment  in  the  navy ; 

but,  u»  the  event  of  the  House  agreeing  to 

the  fippointment  of  a  committee  in  the 

next  session,  be  saw  no  nsason  why  that 

part  of  the  subject  shoaki  not  be  entered 

into  abOi    Was  there  any  naval  officer 

who    would  not    own  that  the  present 

system  was  a  crying  evil,  and  ought  to  be 

got  rid  of?  And  if  so,  how  were  they  to 

get  rid  of  it,  but  f>y  a  cahn  and  dispession* 

ate  inquiry?  The  gallant  admiral  opposed 

the  inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 

create  discontent.    It  would  do  no  such 

thing.    It  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to 

use  evety  effort  to  resetie  the  people  of 

Efigiead  from  das  odious  and 
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badge  of  shirery •  He  woilid  ask,  #hlflher 
the  navy  were  contented  with  the  impreM 
system ;  and  whether  they  would  not  pre* 
fe^  an  inquiry  into  a  remedy  of  that  abuse  ? 
The  evil  was  acknowledged,  and  even  its 
supporters  were  anxious  for  a  remedy  if 
It  could  be  found. 

Captain  Gordon  defended  the  system 
at  present  pursued  in  the  navy ;  at  tba 
same  time  admitting,  that  the  irapresament 
of  sailors  could  only  be  justified  on  the 
gfouad  of  necessity.  He  implored  the 
House  to  consider  well  before  they  de« 
privcd  the  navy  of  a  power  which  wes 
necessary  to  its  greatness,  and  the.retno* 
▼al  of  which  might  be  a  death-blow  t6  Its 
safety  [hear,  hear  1  ]. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  said,  thai  gentlemen  op* 
posite,  while  they  admitted  the  evi}^  were 
determined  to  withhold  the  remedy.  To 
him  it  appeared,  that  tlte  discipline  and 
interests  of  the  navy  were  closely  bound 
np  with  the  present  question.  He  would 
refer  the  House  to  what  had  been  done 
for  the  army*  The  improvements  made 
in  that  branch  of  our  service  were  owing^ 
not  more  to  the  exertions  of  the  com* 
mander«in-chief,  than  to  the  eloquent  ad^ 
dresses  of  the  hon.  baronet  near  him  .(sk 
F.  Burdett).  Not  only  the  armT»  but 
the  country  generally  were  high^.  tn« 
debted  to  that  hon.  baronet  for  his  no^ 
wearied  exertions  lhear«  hear  1].  He  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  his  motion^  aa  ho 
fdt  that  it  oould  produce  no  harns,  and 
was  calculated  to  effect  much  good. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  certainly  thought  the  pro* 
posed  inquiry  would  be  moat  advaatMO^ 
ously  conducted  by  the  Admuralty.  Toe 
objections  which  the  Jbon.  member  had 
started  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
that  Board,  and  had  been  remedied  aa  fiiT. 
as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  crying 
evil  of  pressing,  he  was  ready  to.  aumitp 
that  it  could  only  be  justified  by  neeea* 
sity.  But,  how  could  they  otherwise  man 
a  fleet  in  a  case  of  emergency  ?  It  was 
objected  to  the  impress  system,  thsl  it 
dragged  men  to  fight  against  their  incU« 
nations;  but  this  objection  would  hold 
equally  good  against  the  most  constitu« 
tional  force  of  the  ounntry-*tlie  milkia» 
into  which  ever^  man,  from  eighteen  to 
forty-five,  was  liable  to  be  made  to  servew 
As  a  proof,  that  men  would  not  volontar 
rily  relinquish  their  other  employments 
and  join  the  naval  profession,  he  had  ov\f 
to  state,  that  even  now,  in  time  of  paaea, 
there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  men  to  fiV 
up  the  merehaiit  yesaelsi  end  to  man  the 
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tmiill  fleet  niainfained  by  the  coootry. 
He  could  not  see  that  any  benefit  would 
arise  from  the  proposed  committee.  , 
Mr.  Warre  observed,  that  hon.  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  had  treated  this 
Question  throughout  as  one  entirely  to  be 
ecided  by  the  opinions  of  profetaional 
men,  and  as  one  in  the  discussion  of  which 
other  individuals  were  incapable  of  par- 
ticipating. With  that  view  of  the  ques* 
tion  he  decidedly  differed;  and  though 
he  acknowledged  the  benefit  of  such  opi- 
nions, he  did  not  think  that  to  them  alone 
the  decision  of  the  question  ought  to  be 
entrusted.  There  had  been  inquiries  on 
subjects  similar  to^tbe  present,  conducted 
by  unprofessional  men,  without  any  dis- 
advantage. He  alluded  to  the  board 
of  naval  inquiry  and  the  board  o^  naval 
revision,  at  both  of  which  several  civilians 
had  sat  as  members.  But,  even  supposing 
the  opinion  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  he 
had  referred  to  to  be  correct,  still  that 
was  not  an  answer  to  the  present  motion, 
as  there  were  several  members  of  the 
House  wlio  would  willingly  give  their 
professional  assistance  in  the^investtgation 
of  the  subject.  It  was  notorious,  thaf 
according  to  the  present  practice  of  im- 
pressment, individuals  who  had  never 
been  at  sea  before,  .were  often  seized  and 
sent  on  board  a  vessel.  He  had  heard 
of  an  instance  of  that  kind,  which,  how- 
ever ludicrous  it  might  appear,  was  never- 
theless true.  A  coachman  had  been 
seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  in  spite  of  his 
representations  and  remonstrances,  had 
been  sent  on  board  the  tender,  where  he 
remained  all  night,  and  on  the  following 
morning  actually  appeared  before  the 
officers  in  his  coachman's  habiliments; 
There  was  another  circumstance  to  which 
he  wished  to  caill  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  that  was,  that  this  system  was 
peculiar  to  England,  and  to  England  alone* 
Other  countries  had,  like  England,  been 
distinguiiihed  for  commercial  enterprize 
and  naval  glory ;  one  especially  had  sent 
large  fleets  to  sea;  and  yet,  as  far  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  be* 
lieved  he  might  safely  assert,  that  Holland 
had  never  resorted  to  this  mode  of  man- 
ning her  fleets.  He  regretted  that  any 
hon.  gentleman  should  have  inlrcKluced 
American  affidavits,  aflecting  the  charac- 
ter of  a  highly  meritorious  officer,  for  be 
believed  those  affidavits  were,  at  one  time, 
an  article  of  very  frequent  manufacture. 
One  of  these  affidavits  had  lately  been 
pttbliihed  by  Mr.  Cobbett  in  a  number 
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of  his  Potkiori  Register,  tmder  an  aitide 
entitled  <«  Bkie  and  Boff ?"  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  waa  accom- 
panied by  most  unjustifiable  and  unfonod* 
ed  remarks,  and  that  in  fact  the  whole 
article  was  as  vile  and  calumniiHia  as  bad 
ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  a  ^le  and  ca- 
lumnious author*  He  thought  it  was  de- 
sirable to  adopt  some  measure  to  dimimah 
a  summary,  and  he  might  add,  aibttrary 
mode  of  proceeding,  which  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  disadvantage.  It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  House 
were  dealing  with  an  acknowledged  evil ; 
and  though  some  gentlemen  aeemad  ra« 
dined  to  defend  the  measure  on  the  ground 
of  policy  and  expediency,  atill,  as  he 
deemed  such  defence  would  prove  tmte- 
nable  on  examination,  he  ahould  support 
the  present  motion. 

Sir  E,  Haroey  could  testify,  from  his 
recollection  of  the  first  part  ii  the  Aom^ 
rican  war,  that  the  system  of  imprcasment 
was  beneficial,  in  cases  wheie  it  warn  ne-* 
cessary  immediatelv  to  fill  the  coosple- 
ment  of  a  king's  ship.  By  that  s^atem 
having  been  then  resorted  to,  many  of  the 
merchant  vessels  had  been  safely  convoyed, 
which  otherwise  roust  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  thought  no  pro- 
bable good  could  arise  from  a  consmittee 
of  that  House  inquiring  into  a  law  of  the 
land,  which  policy  and  long  experience 
had  fully  justified.  i 

Sir  R,  WiUon^  as  a  friend  of  the  navy, 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  a  few 
sentiments  npon  this  question.  It  had 
been  said  by  eome  hon.  members,  thai 
im))ressed  men  made  the  best  sailors. 
Now,  be  would  put  it  to  the  constdemiioa 
of  any  person,  whether  such  a  statement 
was  not  founded  in  mistake— whether  it 
was  at  all  probable,  that  men  who  had 
thus  been  forcibly  seized,  and  compelled 
to  enter  into  a  king's  ship,  would  accom- 
modate themselves  to  its  discipline,  and 
heartily  engage  in  a  service  into  which 
they  had  been  unwillingly  dragged  ?  But, 
the  House  had  to  determine,  whether,  ia 
consenting  to  continue  this  aystero,  they 
were  not  consenting  to  that  which  was 
clearly  a  violation  of  right.  He  knew 
that,  by  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
constitution,  every  man  was  bound,  ia 
case  of  necessity,  to  fight  in  defence  of 
the  country  ;  but  he  knew  of  none  which 
justified  their  being  thus  forcibly  taken 
from  their  other  occupations,  and  put  on 
board  a  ship  of  war.  It  ^ould  be  recol- 
leeted,  that  the  aervioe  of  the  nvfy 
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pecttUarlv  dieadfal,  on  acooont  of  the 
length  of  time  which  men  might  be  com« 
pelled  to  senre  on  foreign  •tations.  He 
Loew  of  a  versel  that  had  been  stationed 
at  St.  Helena  for  nine  years,  which,  when 
about  to  return,  had  received  an  order  to 
resume  her  station  for  three  years  longer* 
The  feelings  of  the  men  on  the  receipt  of 
this  order  might  be  imagined,  when  he 
ioformed  the  House  that  they  had  actually 
said,  that  it  would  have  been  kinder  to 
shoot  them  at  the  mussle  of  their  own 
guns.  It  had  been  represented,  that  such 
was  the  anxiety  of  sailors  to  enter  into 
the  royal  navy  at  the  present  moment, 
that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  issue 
pohibitory  orders  to  prevent  them.  If 
tliat  were  so  now,  surely  no  one  would 
say  that,  in  time  of  war,  they  would  be 
actuated  by  a  difierent  feeling*  They 
would  not  act  differently  from  a  fear  of 
danger;  and  they  should  be  incited  by  a 
hope  of  better  compensation.  He  was  of 
opmion  that,  considering  the  casualties 
of  climate  and  of  service,  a  man  ought  to 
be  regularly  paid,  so  as  to  have  a  com- 
plete power  of  regulating  his  own  expen- 
diture. If  such  was  the  cdto,  there  would 
not  be  so  many  instances  of  thoughtless  I 
extravMfaoce.  ^ 

The  House  divided:  AyesSS.  Noes  106. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Abercromby,  hon.  J.  Nugent,  lord 

Bernal,  R.  Ord,  W. 

Blake,  sir  F.  Phillips,  G. 

Brougham,  H.  PbiUips,  G.  R. 

Bardett,  sir  F.  Rice,  T.  S. 

Bory,  lord  Rickfoid,  W. 

Buxton,  T.  F.  Robertson,  A. 

Calthoipe,  hon.  F.  G.  Robinson,  sir  G. 

Evans,  W.  Scarlett,  J. 

Gordon,  R.  Smith,  W. 

G rattan,  J.  Smith,  John 

Ouisej  sir  W.  Stewart,  W.  (Tyrone) 

Ho  ny wood,  W.  P.  Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 

Hutchinson,  hon/  H.  Warre,  J.  A. 

Leader,  W.  Webb,  col. 

Lenoaid,  T.  B.  Wilson,  sir  R. 

Lushington,  Dr.  Wood,  aid. 

Maberlv,  J.  t-i^«m 

Maxwell,  J.  teixexs. 

lAonck,  J.  B.  Hobbouse,  J.  C. 

Newport,  sir  J.  Hume,  Joseph 

RoifAH  Catholic  Association.] 
Mr.  Bramniaw  rose,  to  move,  that  the 
petition  which. he  had  presented  on  a  for- 
mer evening,  against  the  Catholic  Associa* 
tion,  be  rdferred  to  the  committee  now 
sitting  upon  the  sUte  of  Ireland.  The 
groiiod  of  bis  motion  was,  that  the  Ca- 
tbolic  AnociatiQn.wai  one  of  the  principal 


cauaes  of  the  disturbances  whteh  preTail- 
ed  in  Ireland.  The  members  of  that  body 
had  been  very  properly  described  as  the 
bellows  blowers,  wtio  lanned  the  bad  pas? 
sionA  of  their  countrymen  into  the  flame 
of  discontent.  Seeking  only  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  vanity  and  self  inierest, 
they  were  utterly  regardloM  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  which  they  pretended  to 
advocate.  He  had  been  aecused  of  being 
actuated  by  party  motives;  but  that  waa 
not  the  case.  If  he  desired  the  Catholic 
cause  to  be  brought  into  discredit,  his 
wish  could  not  be  more  easily  attained 
than  by  allowing  the  Association  to  coa« 
tinoe  its  present  course. 

Mr.  Horace  Twiss  said,  he  would  sup- 
port the  motion,  for  the  same  reasona 
which  would  induce  him  to  vote  in  favour, 
of  the  motion  of  the  right  boo.  baronet 
(sir  J.  Newport)  for  referring  the  peti- 
tions against  the  Orai^e  associations  to 
the  same  committee;  namely,  that  he 
considered  both  associations  to  be,  ia 
some  degree,  connected  with  the  distur- 
bances of  Ireland.  He  highly  disap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ca- 
tholic association,  and  declared  his  belief 
that  if  the  association  continued  in  exis- 
tence, the  number  of  votes  in  that  Houso 
in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation  would 
yeaily  decrease.  He  entreated  the  mem« 
hers  of  the  association,  if  they  were  friends 
to  the  cause  they  professed  to  advocate^ 
to  anticipate  the  acts  of  the  government 
and  dissolve  themselves. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canatffg  said,  he  would 
support  the  motion,  because  he  considered 
the  association  to  be  one  of  the  subjects 
to  which  that  committee  ought  to  direct 
their  attention.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  association  were  so  nearly  balanc- 
ed between  legality,  and  illegality,,  that 
they  rec|uired  to  be  iwrrowly  watched. 
But  he  telt  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  that,  as  at  present 
advised,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  propose  any  new  law  with 
regard  to  the  association.  He,  however, 
entirely  conpurred  in  the  advice  which  had 
been  given  to  the  association.  He  thought 
they  were  pursuing  a  most  dangerous 
course,  without  considering  how  nearly 
they  exposed  themselves  to  the  extremity 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Hutcfunson  said,  he  had  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  motion.  The  object  of  the 
Catholic  association  was,  tosute  the  griev* 
anoes  of  the  Catholics.  As  to  whether 
U  was  an  ill^pd  body  or  not,  that  was  a 
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<|iiMtio9  for  tlie  law  officers  of  the  Crown ; 
bat  it  appeared  to  hioi  that  there  could  be 
nothing  unlawful  in  meeting  to  ftate  their 
appreastoDS  and  grievances,  and  to  bring 
tiwn  under  the  review  of  the  public. 
Their  proceedings  were  public ;  but  it  waa 
mberwise  with  the  Orange  societies,  who 
did  every  thing  in  secret,  and  were  ille- 
gal in  their  constitution  and  purpose* 

Sir «/.  Nempofi  aaid»  that  if  the  motion 
akould  be  agreed  to,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  refuse  assent  to  the  one  which  he 
should  aubmit,  for  referring  to  the  same 
•omoiittee  the  petitions  against  the  Orange 
societies. 

Mr.  H*  Sumner  said,  that  the  Catholic 
association  usurped  the  functions  of 
government,  and  did  other  unconstitution- 
al acts,  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and 
iecnrity  of  the  country.  He  thooght  the 
Hott#e  ougKt  not  to  separate  without  as- 
certaining  from  flie  law  officers  of  the 
Caown,  *wfa^lher  die  law,  as  it  stood,  was 
auffieieint  to  pot  an  end  to  the  evil ;  or  if 
insufficient,  whether  it  waa  the  intention 
of  government  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  its  imperfections. 

Mr.  PedaaUdi  it  appeared  to  him  a  mat- 
ter of  course  to  send  the  petition  up  stairs 
as  it  had  been  alleced,  that  the  present 
disturbancea  were  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  this  association,  though  it  might 
be  premature  at  present  to  express  any 
epiaion  of  its  legality  or  illegality.  He 
fllought  that  all  these  secret  societies 
should  be  put  down,  and  would  therefore 
support  both  propositions. 

Mr.  Sjpring  Rice  gave  his  hearty  aop- 
port  to  m%  motion. 

8ir  P.  Biake  called  upon  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Armagh  to  use  his  influence  in 
pnltiiig  down  the  Orangemen,  they  hav- 
ing declared-  their  determination  to  con-* 
tinue  the  same  line  of  conduct. 

Mr,  Damon  denied  that  any  of  the  dis- 
torbanfeain  Ireland  arose  from  that  body, 
and  should  give  his  consent  to*  the  motion, 
in  order  that  the  House  might  be  satisfied 
of  the  fact. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  as  well  also 
sir  J.  Newport's  motion  for  referring  the 
petitions  against  the  Orange  lodges  to  the 
teme  cottimttteei 
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Gams  Laws  Amsnombkt  Bill*] 
&arl  OrooTmbr,  in  moving  the  aocond 
nading  of  his  btU*  fbr  lega§aiag  thefsn* 


ohase  and  sale  of  Game^  naado  a  Caw  ob-i 
servationa  on  the  present  state  of  the  kwa, 
and  Slated  his  reasoivi  for  not  toiiching» 
in  this  measure,  the  question  of  the  pro- 
perty  in  game.    It  waa  not  to  be  denied 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  gaols 
were  crowded  with  offendera  m^^r^n  the 
game  laws,  and  pa  this  account  tt  was  ma« 
terial  to  adopt,  without  delay,  aoaae  law 
which  should  remedy  tliat  grievance^  This 
was  his  principal  reason  for  not  fbilovin^ 
the  suggestion  of  several  noble  friends  to 
defer  the  subject  until  the  next  aeaaion. 
Another  fact  not  to  be  disputed  waa,  tl>at 
game,  as  the  law  now  atood,  waa  naAori- 
ously  sold  by  fraud  or  evaatoa ;  and  it  was 
important  to  put  an  end  to  thia  damoralis- 
ing  system.     The  tempCataan  to  poarhii^ 
would  be  less  after  the  passing  of  this  btU, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  render  game  ao  dieap 
by  increasing  the  supply,  aa  ta  mahek 
not  worth  the  poacher's  while  to  fallow 
his  nefarious  pursuit.    Deer  •taoliBg'  had 
been  terminated  by  a  similar  eocme  of 
proceedings,  and  few  poets,  hawevar  hun- 
gry t  wnuld  now  find  it  answer  these  pai^ 
pose  to  nin  the  hazard  once  iaconed  by 
our  greatest  dramatisL  - 

The  Lord  CkanoeUor  contended,  that 
no  good  could  be  accomplished  by  an  st- 
tempt  to  pass  this  bill  hastily  ducing  the 
present  session.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty in  game,  in  law  it  belonged  to  no 
man  until  it  was  reduced  into  posaessioc. 
If  game  were,  in  fact,  property,  it  might 
be  bought  and  sold ;  for  buying  and  sell* 
ing  was  an  incident- of  property.  He  ad- 
mitted the  great  evil  of  poaching;  bat 
it  would  not  be  decres&ed  by  making  it 
legal  for  the  poacher  to  sell  the  ganne  he 
had  stolen-,  and  which  could  not  be  klen^ 
tiGed.  The  gaols  could  be  reJietped  in  no 
way  but  by  laying  the  property  at  ao  high 
a  value  as  to  hang  the  oflender,  or  at  so 
low  a  value  as  to  transport  htm.  Such 
was  the  mercy  this  bill  was  calculated  to 
afford.  Until  ha  (the  lord  chancellor) 
was  qualified^  he  had  unquestionably  been 
a  poacher ;  and,  since  he  had  been  qoali- 
fied,  he  had  been  little  capable  of  follow- 
ing gaihe  from  field  to  ^elii,  over  bush  ani 
brake,  as  he  bad  been  represented  to  do, 
without  fatigue,  He  saw  no  8«lici«n: 
reason  for  passing  this  measura  m  haace 
on  the  11  to  of  June,  when  he  ko0w  tfaat 
Others,  afler  five  months  conaideratiaa 
had  not  been  able  to  make  op  their  noisida 
upon  ita  diSdulties. 

Lord  Dacte-iM^  he  waa  friendlytto^  a^ia 
or  .any  aimilar  oMasnrti  4ioC  for  ike^t 
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<»f  the  game,  bnt  for  the  amelionition  of 
the  lower  orders  of  our  agrieQltom]  popu* 
latioD.  The  commUDieDtt  for  infmctioni 
of  the  game  lawa  had  gone  on  increasing 
to  a  most  alanoing  degree;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  somethiog  should 
be  done.  He  contended,  withall  humility, 
thai  game  was  property.  The  great  evil 
was  the  want  of  a  moral  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  game,  which  he  feared  the  bare 
rendering  the  sale  of  came  legal  would  not 
create.  If  the  noble  lord  would  originate 
another  meuure,  so  framed  as  to  raise  that 
moral  feeling,  it  would  be  a  greater  amend- 
ment ef  the  criminal  code,  Uian  any  of  the 
apeculative  improvements  of  modern  times. 

Lord  Cakhorpe  supported  the  bill,  as  it 
appeared  calculated  to  produce  much 
^ood,  tending,  as  it  did,  to  diminish  the 
mass  of  outrage,  fraud,  and  violence, 
which  at  present  prevailed.  The  change 
of  the  law  was  more  gradual  than  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  measure  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  other  House 
of  parliament ;  and  it  did  not  therefore 
follow,  because  that  measure  had  never 
reached  their  lordships  House,  that  the 
present  bill  would  be  objected  to.  Under 
sdl  the  drcumstances  he  did  not  think  that 
their  lordships  should  delay  the  attempt  to 
rescue  the  agricultural  population  from  a 
atate  in  whicnevil  was  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  them. 

The  Duke  of  Rkkmond  opposed  the 
bill.^  If  it  were  to  pass  he  did  notsee  the 
possibility  of  ever  convicting  a  poacher. 

The  marquis  of  SaUdmry  would  not 
oppose  the  bill  in  iu  present  stage,  though, 
tmless  great  alterations  were  made  in  it, 
be  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  so  on  a 
future  occasion. 

The  Eari  of  Csnumpon  argued,  that 
the  property  in  game  ought,  in  reason  and 
jttsuce,  to  belong  to  the  occupier  of  the 
aoil ;  M  it  was  nuuntaioed  at  his  expense, 
ao  it  ought  to  earist  for  his  advantage. 
The  teat  of  demoraliaation  on  a  people 
was  not  merely  the  nundier  of  petty  pu- 
nishments inflicted.  His  lordship  recom- 
mended, that  the  Airther  consideration.af 
the  subject  should  be  postponed  to  a  fu- 
ture session;  though,  if  a  division  were 
pressed,  he  should  vote  for  the  bill. 

Eari  Groiwiier  expressed  his  intention, 
after  what  had  fallen  Mm  his  noble  friends, 
of  not  pressing  the  bill  pertinaciously  on 
their  lordships. 

The  hill  waa  then. negatived  without  a 
divisioo. 
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Friday^  June  11. 

Marivb  Insurance  Bill.]  Mr.  F* 
Busion  moved,  that  the  report  of  this  bill 
be  now  received. 

Mr.  Robertson  hoped,  that  in  the  pre 
sent  state  of  the  House,  when  so  many 
were  absent,  who  would,  if  present,  be 
disposed  to  take  a  share  in  the  dislpussioo, 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  persist  to 
press  it. 

Mr.  F.  Buxion  said,  that  the  same  de- 
jection had  been  made  last  night,  and 
might  be  used  again  and  again.  If  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  chose  to  absent 
themselves,  he  could  not  delay  the  bill  on 
that  account. 

Mr.  P.  GrenfeU  said,  that  the  bill  went 
to  destroy  the  vested  rights  of  Insurance 
Companies.  How  ten£r  the  Isj^lature 
formerly  had  been  in  dealing  with  these 
vested  rights,  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  which  had  a  grant 
of  an  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  the 
South  Seas.  Though  this  risbt  had  not 
been  exercised  for  a  hundred  years,  so 
tender  was  the  House  of  interfering  with 
it,  that  it  would  not  take  away  that  right 
withoutgrantinga  compensation  of  15,00(M1 
a-year.  He  moved  as  an  amendment^ 
<*that  the  report  be  brought  up  this  day 
six  months.*' 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  the  biH 
was  intended  to  break  up  the  Insurance 
business  of  15  or  1600  persons*  against 
whom  no  complaint  had  beeh  adduced, 
and  upon  whose  immense  transactions 
there  nad  been  only  a  loss  of  three  far« 
things  in  the  pound* 

Mr.  RoberUon  contended,  that  the  com- 
mercial world  would  suflfinr  consideEably 
by  the  ntablishment  of  such  a  society  as 
that  now  proposed :  for  when  such  ^  va» 
luable  institution  as  that  of  Lloyd's  was 
once  destroyed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restore  it  again.  The  information  which 
had  been  received  in  Uiis  country  through 
the  agenu  of  Lloyd's,  from  all  paru  of 
the  world,  had  been  of  the  highest  conse* 
quence  to  its  commercial  interest. 

The  House  divided :  For  receiving  the 
report  50l  Against  it  SI.  The  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Petition  vmoM  R.  Carlilx  com* 
PLAiNiNO  ovbisImpbibonmknt.I.  Mr. 
Hume  presftnted  a  petition  from  Richard 
X^rlile,  at  pvcsent  confined  in  Dorchester 
gaol  for  toe  publication  of  blasnhemoua 
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works.  The  petitioner  complained  that 
he  had  been  prevented  fVom  payihg  the 
fine  which  he  nad  beefi  sentenced  to  pay. 
In  consei^uence  of  the  non-pajnient  of 
the  6ne,  he  had  been  detained  in  prison 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  impri* 
sonment  to  which  bs  hiad  been  sentenced. 
He  was  now  a  Crown  debtor;  bttt«  not* 
withstanding!  the  usual  indulgences  grant- 
ed to  Crown  prisoners  bad  not  been  ex- 
tended tp  him. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  petitioner  was  not  entitled 
to  be  treated  as  a  Crown  debtor,  but  oa^ht 
to  be  subject  t6  the  rules  of  the  gaol  which 
applied  to  his  origind  imprisonment.  The 
jietltioner  hfid,  from  time  to  time,  made 
complaints  to  him,   of  the  ilUtreatment 
which  he  received  in  the  gaol.    He  had 
instituted  inquiries  on  the  subject;  and 
he  felt  it  due  to  the  magistrates  of  Dorset 
to  state,  that,  under  the  greatest  provo- 
cation which  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
receive,  he  could  not  conceive  that  any 
persons  could  have  acted  with  more  for- 
bearance.   The  petitioner  complained  of 
the  restrictions  to  which  he  was  subjected; 
but  when  th^  House  heard,  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  to  corrupt  all  his  fellow  prisoaerB, 
4hey  would  easily  insagine  that  the  magis- 
trates were  compelled  to  take  precautions 
to  prevent  the  contamination.    Personal 
restrictions  likewise  became  necessary, 
b  consequence  of  the  menaces  which  the 
p^itioner  had  made  nee  cf.    Carlile  had 
^ted  in  the  gaol  a  regular  written  no- 
iMe,  that  after  a  certain  day  he  would 
<oonsider  his   imprisonment  illegal,   and 
would   QifA   himself  justified  in  killing 
the  first  keeper  he  might  see.     Carlile 
bad  sent  ii  similar  notice  to  him.    Out  of 
regard  to  tbe  lives  of  those  persons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  ensure  Carlile^  safe  cus- 
tody, and  from  regard  to  Carlile*s  own 
safety,  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  declared,  that  he 
thought  the  magistrates  w«re  right  in  tak^ 
ing  measures  to  prevent  him  from  com- 
mitting  the  crime  which  he  meditated. 
He  was  satisfied  that  no  person,  under 
the  eircumsunces  which  applied  to  Car- 
lile's  case,  could  have  been  treated  with 
ttiore  indulgence  than  he  had  been.    He 
would  take  that  opoortunity  of  sUling, 
that  Mary  Anne  Carlile,  the  sister  gf  the 
petitioner,  had  received  a  free  pardon,  and 
was  dischaiged  from  gaoL 

Mr.  Hum§  said,  he  did  aot  stand  there 
to  defend  the  petitioBer^s  condoct,  which 
bad  always  been  eccentric,  and  in  tbe  iiw 
•lance  n&uded  to  wery  ynokuu.    But  the 
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quesrion  w**f  whether  tbe  patitionabad 
not  been  prevented  from  paying  Inaine, 
by  the  act  of  the  law  itself,  which  bad 
taken  avay  his  property. 

Mr.  W,  Smkk  satd,  that  the  cas^of  tbe 
petitioner  involved  a  questtosi  of  much 
greater  importance  than  any  thing  tliac 
could  regard  him  personally ;  aamely, 
whether  an  individual  was  to  be  aobjeeted 
to  exoettive  imprisonment  lor  noo-poy. 
ment  of  a  fine,  when  his  incapacity  to  pajr 
it  was  evident. 

Mr.  iMebserved,  that  in  no  iiiatannr 
was  a  person  kept  in  pernaanentimpriaoi^- 
ment  who  waa  incapable  of  diwharywg 
Ins  fine.  Prisoneca  Im  such  a  skoation 
were  alwavs  dischaiged  by  the  Crowi^ 
after  they  had  nndeigone  a  tenoa  ef  inapri- 
Bonment  which  was  considered  ooamen- 
surate  with  the  fine  which  they  imd  been 
sentenced  to  pay. 

Tbe  petidon  was  ordered  to  lie  es  the 
table.    On  the  question  thai  it  be  posted. 

Mr.  Portmuin  reaisted  tlw— ftoe»  an 
the  ground  that  it  containediilse  chsnges 
of  excessive  cruelty  against  thpmsyatmtea 
of  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Hmme  said,  that  the  petitioner  did 
not  complain  d  any  paztieular  petaooi, 
but  merely  of  general  Ml-troelnnin>  He, 
however,  would  not  press  tbe  motioB  fir 
printing  the  petition. 

Breach  of  Privtlsox— Jif «•  <3oim- 
LAY'a  Assault  dk  Mr.  BaouoHAM.] 
The  Speaker  rose  end  said,  timt  he  woold 
take  tliat  epportunityf  tbe  Heaae  beii^ 
then  pretty  full,  to  slate  to  tliens  r  cir- 
cumstance which  deeply  afcctod  their 
privileges.  Shortly  after  be  had  tabes  tbe 
chair,  he  was  informed  that  an  boeoowsble 
member  had  been  grossly  sfsanlled  fa^ 
some  individual  in  ue  lobby,  or  within 
the  precincU  ef  the  House.  He  IniBBe- 
dlately  directed  the  seijeant  at  ems  to 
take  the  indtvidaal  into  custody.  That 
had  been  dene;  and  the  prisoner  new 
awaited  tbe  pleasure  of  the  Hoaae.  He 
4mder8tood  that  Che  naa»e  of  tbe  Driseeer 
was  Goorlay.  The  member  who  had 
been  assanlted 'Was  tbe  hon.  and  Jeasoed 
member  fior  Windiebea  (Mr.Bsoagfaaw)< 
He  wished  to  veoeiv«  the  direotieae  of  I 
House  ea  to  the  course  wbieb  eu^  tQ 

Mr.  AwM&aiebeflgadJeaeeto 

the  House  er  what  ha  Jmew  leepeotiag 
thesubject  which  the  Speaker  had  broeglsa 
under  their  iiotiee.  Shortly  after  the 
House  assembled^  he  wu  passmg  thtwo^ 
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the  kkkff  in  wUch  •  c#MclenMo  niim> 
b«r  of  penoBi  were  collectodf  when  he 
henfd  •omebedy  etk,  whether  he  wm  Mr. 
Brooghem^  to  which  veplj  wit  made  that 
he  WM*  He  took  no  noiiee  of  the  cir- 
cumttaBce*  hut  inmedietely  after  he  Mt 
eomethii^  atrike  him  twicer  The  blowa 
«p|ieai»d  to  be  inflieled  with  a  amaU 
•wttd^  ei|d  be  at  the  aame  time  heard  the 
voiee  of  a  peivon*  aa  if  mottering  aome- 
thiDg.  He  turned  roond  and  aaw  a  man 
with  rather  a  wild  expreMioo  of  oounie'* 
nanoew  who  waa  held  bv  the  penoni  sboui 
him.  He  reeeUeeted  that  he  had  aeen 
the  indiTidoal  about  three  *yearaago»  and 
he  asked  him  what  waa  the  matter.  Mr* 
Goorky  replied.  *«  You  have  betrayed 
He  recoUeeted  that,  about  three 


yeara  aco,  he  had  preiented  a  petition 
firom  Hu  Oourlayt  ainoe  when  he  had 
neither  aeen  him  ner  bad  any  corresponf 
deooe  with  him.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  account  for  bit  cooduoti  except  on  the 
grooAd  of  Inmnity*  He  had  been  inform* 
•d,  that  Mr.  Gourlay  waa  oocationaUy  de«  | 
ranged.  The  diatremea  which  he  bad 
Buffered  had  impaired  bit  intellect.  It 
net  bia  with  to  take  any  atepa  on  the 


Mr.  Hitme  taid,  that  Mr.  Gourky  had 
been  tent  from  Canada  under  a  atate  of 
mental  derangement*  He  had  preaented 
two  or  three  petitiooa  from  him  to  the 
Honae,  on  the  aubject  of  the  poor-iawa. 
Some  time  aiace  he  proceedod  to  Wilt- 
abire,  where  he  had  once  rented  a  farm  of 
the  duke  of  Soroertet,  at  USOOL  a-vear. 
He  there  availed  himself  of  the  peor-Iawsi 
and  contionad  for  three  montha  to  break 
atenea.OQ  the  road«  refusing  all  asiistanoe» 
except  the  parish  allowance*  Al  that 
time  he  wea  under  the  influence  of  do* 
rangement,  but  he  aubseaueotly  became 
aane,  and  having  expremea  a  desiee  to  go 
to  Canada*  to  try  to  reoever  some  pre* 
party  which  had  bekmged  to  his  faoHly, 
he  (Mr.  H.)  and  some  friends,  had  fur* 
nisbed  bms  wkh  the  maena  of  cmrryiog 
bis  intention  into  eSsot.    About  ten  days 

So,  boweveTf  he  received  a  iatter  from 
r«  Goerlay,  which  aatisfied  him  that  be 
was  derangeil*  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Geurlay  was  insane.  Whenaane, 
he  was  a  very,  aensible  man.  His  work 
on  Canada  waa  ereditaUe  to  his  talents. 

Miw  WjfHH  said,  that  care  ough^to  be 
taken  that  Mr.  Gourlay  should  not  commit 
a  repeiitien  of  the  pieaent  offence.  He 
theaghs  It. would  be  unwise  to  discharge 
liim  cut  of  tmsfody. 


Mr,  (knning  said,  that  the  usual  coune 
of  proceeding  was,  for  the  Houie  to  bear 
the  person  in  custody  at  the  bar,  before 
th«y  came  to  any  resolution  with  respect 
to  him.  He  suggested  that  that  proceed^ 
ing  should  be  postponed,  and  the  indivL- 
dittl  kept  in  custody  until  a  future  day, 
in  order  that  information  might  be  e&- 
tainad  with  respeet  to  the  state  of  hia 
mind ;  which  would  enable  the  House  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  his  conduct.  In 
o&riog  this  suggestion,  however,  he 
begged  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  did 
not  undervalue  the  strict  and  summary 
exercise  of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
in  cases  such  aa  that  which  had  been 
brought  under  their  notice* 

Mr.  Brpu^am  repeated  his  belief,  that 
^r.  Gourlay  was  insaae. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  understood  it  to 
be  the  pleuure  of  the  House,  that  Mr. 
Gourlay  ahould  be  kept  in  custody  until 
the  House  received  further  informatioa 
reapeptiog  him. 

Motion  aBSFBCTivo  thx  TaiAZi  Ana 

CONDSMNATIOM  OF  MlSaiOKABY  SuiTW 

▲T  DaMSRARA.]  *  The  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  resuming  the  adjourned 
ddmte  en  the  motion  miade  by  Mr.  Broug- 
ham, on  the  1st  instant,  respecting  iSt 
Trial  and  Condeamation  of  Missionary 
Smith  at  Demerara ;  and  the  question  being 
again  proposed,  viz. 

■<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  bis  Majesty,  repreaentii^  that  tkia 
House,  having  taken  iota  their  most  sor 
rious  consideration  the  papers  laid  before 
them  relating  to  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  late  reverend  John  Smith,  a 
missionary  in  the  colony  of  Demerara, 
deem  it  their  doty  now  to  declare,  that 
they  contemplate  with  serious  alarm  and 
deep  sorrow  the  violation  of  law  and  ju^ 
tice  which  is  manifest  in  those  unexampled 
proceedings;  and  most  earnestly  praying, 
that  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleasM 
to  adopt  such  measures  aa  to  his  royal 
wisdom  msy  seem  meet,  for  securing  such 
a  just  and  humane  administration  of  law 
in  that  colooy  as  may  protect  the  volun- 
tary inatructors  of  the  Negroes,  as  well  as 
the  Negroes  themselves,  and  the  rest  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  from  oppression,'* 

Dr.  LuMngion  reae,  and  addreased  the 
House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ;  never  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  pubUc  life,  when  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  address  a  public  assembly,  have 
I  felt  a  greater  stdidtude  to  disduugem|r 
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duty  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  impartiality.  In  my  endea- 
vours to  vindicate  the  character  of  Mr. 
Smith  from  the  charges  brought  against 
faim  by  the  colonial  government  of -Deme- 
-rara--charge8  whicn  I  have  heard  with 
sincere  r^ret  repeated  from  a  high  quar« 
ter  in  this  House — ^I  feel  particularly 
anxious  to  establish  that  vindication,  with- 
out affording  the  remotest  ground  for  im- 
putin|^  to  me  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
injustice  to  any  of  the  parties  implicated 
in  these  proceedings.  In  those  observa- 
tions which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  this  Housci  relative  to  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  court-martial,  aad 
the  conduct  pursued  there,  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  shall  rest 
my  arguments  on  the  evidence  furnished 
by  themselves  against  themselves,  and  not 
on  any  extraneous  communications,  [hear, 
hear  !]•  For  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Smithy 
and  in  proof  of  t^e  gross  injustice  of  the 
treatment  he  experienced,  I  shall  rest 
solely  and  exclusively  on  the  documents 
laid  before  this  House  by  his  majesty's 
government  [hear! ]-^ocuments admitted 
'pn  all  sides,  as  far  as  they  extend,  to  be 
unquestionable. 

Having  stated  the  documents  on  which 
I  rest  my  case,  it  is  next  most  proper  that 
I  should  put  this  House  in  possession  of 
those  principles  which  I  conceive,  in  the 
view  I  am  determined  to  take,  applicable 
to  this  great  and  important  question.  I 
mean  not  to  limit  myself  to  the  mere 
shewing  whether  the  proceedings  adopted 
against  Mr.  Smith  were  legal  or  not :  I  go 
more  directly  to  the  great  issue.  I  claim 
for  that  injured  man  perfect  innocence, 
both  legal  and  moral  [^cheers]  ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  in  my  conscience  that  I  shall 
establish  it  by  evidence  which  any  fairly- 
constituted  tribunal,  any  judges  seeking 
the  truth  only,  will  declare  to  be  unim- 
.peached  and  unimpeachable.  It  is  my 
purpose  also  to  shew,  that  by  the  tribunal 
before  which  he  was  arraigned,  not  only 
all  the  forms  of  law  were  overlooked  or 
disregarded,  but  that  the  most  aacred 
principles  of  justice  fundamental  rules, 
indispensable  to  fair  inquiry,  without  ad- 
hering to  which  ffuilt  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  established,  were,  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  in  almost  every 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  shamelessly 
abandoned  and  culpably  violated.  In  my 
view  of  the  case,  it  is  not  a  question 
arbetber  the  concealment  of  an  intended 
f eyo)^  was  or  was  not  high  treaaon  by  the 
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laws  prevailing  at  Dem««rft.  I  fln  nady 
to  concede,  that,  if  it  can  be  shewn  ^Mt 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  party  to  any  gnflty  con- 
cealment of  an  intended  revolt,  be 
deserved  to  be  duly  arraigned  for  the 
crime,  and,  if  duly  convicted,  to  aoS»r» 

There  are  certain  fiu^s,  unqaeaiionaUe 
and  undisputed,  which  it  irortheh%best 
importance  to  a  just  consideration  of  this 
case  that  all  those  who  are  solictaooa  to 
give  an  impartial  decision  8boal4  on  io» 
viewing  the  evidence,  continne  to  keep  m 
their  full  recollection.    Some  tine  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  governor  of  Deoaerara, 
general  Murray,  issued  a  dreokr  in  that 
colony,  estabhUiin^  certain  regnhaioaa 
and  restrictions   with     reepect    to   the 
attendance  of  the  slaves  on  divine  worship 
on  Sundays— regulations  which  I  do  not 
now  stop  toexamine,  but  which,  h^rnnd 
afl  doubt,  excited  much  dissattaftctioo  in 
the  breasts  of  that  unfortunate  and  op- 
pressed class.    It  was  on  the  ^IsC  of  Joly 
that  the  despatches  of  the  earl  fiaibnrst, 
communicating  to  the  governor  of  Deme- 
rara  the   benevolent   intentions  of  bio 
majesty's  government,  having  Cor  their 
object  the  welfare  of  the  alavea,  ui  con- 
formity with  the  expressed  declaradon  «€ 
the  legislature— -which  despatches  wear 
dated  the  28th  of  May^were  laid  before 
the  Court  of  Policy  in  the  colony.    These 
despatches  pari  tcularly  specified  the  pro- 
hibition of  flogging  females ;  the  ahotitioa 
of  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field ;  and 
other  improvements  calculsted  to  anielio- 
rate  the  condition  of  the  slave  populatkm 
generally.    On  the  18th  of  Auguat  the 
revolt  broke  out  in  the  colony.    On  the 
21st  of  August  Mr.  Smith  was  appre- 
hended; and  on  the  13th  of  October  he 
was  brought  to  trial.    It  appears,  also, 
that  the  principal  cliarges  of  vhidi  Mr. 
Smith  was  found  guilty,  were :— of  h«vtng 
created  dissatisfaction  among  the  slaves : 
of  having  concealed  the  intended  revolt : 
and  of  having  corresponded  with  the  rebel 
leaders,  after  that  revolt  bad  commenced, 
and  white  it  was  in  progress.    By  mj  hosu 
friend,  the  imder  secretary  for  the  coKioies 
(Mr.  W.  Horton),  much  b!ame  hna  been 
imputed  to  Mr.  Smith  in  the  general  d^ 
charge  of  his  duties,  at  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  occurrence  of  those 
transactions  which  led  to  his  trial,  and  to 
all  the  more  immediate  subjects^  of  our 
present   consideration.    Mr.  Smith    has 
been  accused  of  too  enthusiastic  a  devo> 
tion  to  the  cause  he  espoused ;  of  eviociagr* 
both  in  hia  conduct,  hi*  preaching,  ami 
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his  writiogt  too  inlemperale  a  diMi|>pro* 
batioQ  of  that  •ysten  of  crime  and  misery 
with  which  it  ytarhiff  let  to  be  daily  coo- 
Tenant.  I  do  most  unequiTocalhr  deny» 
that,  in  the  documenu  laid  before  this 
House,  there  exisu  any  evidence  to  justify 
any  impotatioo,  either  on  the  principles 
he  maintatned,  the  discretion  with  which 
he  advocated  them,  or  his  general  de» 
roeanour  daring  his  residence  in  that 
settlement.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary, 
though  his  private  journal  has  been  ran- 
sacked ibr  accusatory  matter;  though  the 
scrutinv  into  the  whole  of  his  past  hfe  for 
years,  has  been  as  unsparing  m  extent  as 
oDJustifiable  in  principle ;  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  surprise  and  admira* 
tion^  that,  amidst  all  vexations  and 
embarrassments,  even  when  contending 
with  the  most  disgraceful  impediments, 
and  provoked  by  unjust  opposition ; 
thougn  his  feelings  were  naturally  and 
necessarily  excit^  by  the  oppression, 
cruelqr,and  misery  which  he  constantly 
witnessed ;  still  he  abstained  from  all  vio- 
lence of  invective  ;and|  in  all  the  doctrines 
which  he  preached,  inculcated  the  duty 
of  obedience  from  the  slave  to  the  master, 
even  to  the  utmost  verge  of  those  limits 
beyond  which  obedience  to  man  becomes 
disobedience  to  the  religion  he  came  to 
propagate  and  maintain.  I  doubt  if  there 
be  any  man,  under  similar  circumstances, 
fervently  believing  the  divine  truths  of  the 
religion  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  who 
under  equal  excitement,  would  have  more 
eminently  displayed  patient  endnrance,  or 
so  well  have  tempered  bis  zeal  with  dis- 
cretion. Indeed,  had  less  been  said  or 
done,  there  might  almost  have  existed 
cause  for  doubting  the  sensibility  or  the 
sincerity  of  the  missionary.  From  this 
vague  charge  of  excessive  enthusissro, 
and  general  indiscretion,  as  well  as  from 
accusations  of  a  more  tangible  description, 
I  do,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith,  claim  a 
verdiet  of  entire  acquittal. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  more  portico- 
larly  the  chsrges  on  which  ne  was 
arraigned,  and  found  guilty ;  and,  especi- 
ally, the  imputed  concealment  of  the 
intended  revolt,  after  it  had,  as  alleged, 
come  to  his  knowledge.  I  .deny  the 
knowledge,  and,  consequently,  the  possi- 
bility of  guilty  concealment.  In  support 
of  this  charge,  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  some  of  the  negroes  on 
the  17tli  of  August,  the  day  preceding 
the  revolt,  has  been  relied  on ;  andj  in 
weighing  the  eftct  of  this  testimony,  il  is 


most  important  to  attend  to  the  respective 
dates,  and  to  the  connexion  of  the  occur- 
rences. That  interview  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  on  Sunday  the  ITth,  af^er  the 
evening  service.  Now,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  Mr.  Smith  had  not  been  at 
plantation  Le  Resouvenir  a  great  portion 
of  the  week  before ;  he  had  been  down  on 
the  west  coast,  on  a  risit  to  Mr.  Elliot, 
and  only  returned  the  Friday  evening 
before  to  his  own  residence.  It  is  stated 
in  the  charges  against  him,  that  he  had, 
previously  to  that  period,  advised  re- 
bellion, and  endeavoured  to  promote  it ; 
but,  in  no  part  of  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses,  nor  in  any  of  the  doctiments,  is 
there  the  slightest  proof  of  this  averment. 
I  admit,  however,  that,  unimpeached  as 
his  conduct  is  by  any  testimony  prior  to 
die  17th  of  August,  yet  if  at  the  interview 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  it  did  appear 
that  any  thing  transpired  between  the 
negroes,  from  which  it  was  conclusive  that 
he  was  apprised  of  a  rebellion  being  in 
progress,  and,  if  so  apprised,  he  did  keep 
his  peace,  then  he  was  guilty  of  the  ofience 
laid  to  his  charge.  That  admission  I 
explicitly  avow ;  but,  while  I  make  that 
admission,  let  us  attend  minutely  to  the 
prooft  of  Mr.  Smith's  guilt  or  innocence. 
To  this  all-important  point  1  implore  the 
attention  of  the  House,  I  implore  the 
attention  of  every  individual  member ;  I 
call  upon  them,  mdtvidually  and  collec- 
tively, to  listen  to  the  evidence,  to  examine  • 
and  compare  the  testimony  of  the  different 
witnesses,  and  to  found  their  judcment 
exclusively  on  that  evidence,  and  the  in- 
ferences which  naturally  arise  from  it.  Be 
there  any  member  disposed  to  acquit,  to 
hear  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Smith  is  es- 
sential even  to  acquittal ;  but  much  more 
is  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  ever^  man 
well  to  know  and  understand  the  evidence 
before  he  proceeds  to  condemnation.  To 
the  evidence,  therefore,  as  it  bears  upon 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Smith,  I 
shall  at  present  proceed,  reserving  my 
observatioos  on  tne  court-martial  till  I 
shall  have  disposed  of  it.  I  court  inquiry. 
I  am,  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Smith's  mno- 
cence,  anxious  for  the  most  rigid  investi- 
gation ;  and,  with  that  feeling,  I  hope  that 
those  who  differ  with  me  will  not  spare 
thieir  examination  of  those  parts  of  the 
evidence  on  which  I  rest  that  vindication. 
That  portion  of  the  evidence  to  which  I 
request  your  attention,  is  the  very  part  to 
which  mv  hon.  and  learned-  fnend,  the 
member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
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bad  adverted  oo  the  fiwiner  night;  and 
wboin  X  regret  not  now  to  see  in  hi$  place. 
I  regret  it,  because  I  am  about  to.  make 
obiervations  which  lead  to  a  verj  differeot 
inference,  from  that  which  he  then  drew; 
I  mention  it|  because,  io  commenting  oo 
that  inference  in  his  absence*  I  wi^  the 
Houae  to  remember  that  no  blame  can 
rest  with  me.    In  the  first  pUce»  it  is  ma- 
terial to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  droumstan- 
oes  which  occurred  at  tlie  interview  on 
the  17ih  of  August,  nfier  evening  service 
rest   exclusively    upon  the  evidence  of 
negro   slaves;    not    slaves    merely,  but 
acknowledged  accomplices.    Let  us  con* 
sider  the  weight  which  is  doe  to  such  evi- 
dence.   In  what  degree  of  estimaftion  do 
the  colonisu  themselves  hold  the  testimony 
of  negro  slaves,  even  when  there  exists  no 
Bospicion    of  any    culpability  attaching 
upon  them  with  respect  to  the  transaction 
under  examination  ?    True  it  is,  that  in 
Demerara,  where  the  Dutch  civil  law  pre* 
vails,  the  testimony  of  negro   slaves  is, 
under  certain  circumstances,  admitted; 
but  this  is  an  exoeption  from  the  general 
rule :  in  all  our  other  West-India  colonies 
testimony  of  that  description,  no  matter 
bow  high  the  chsracter  of  the  individual, 
no  matter  the  degree  of  confidence  that 
his  masder,  from  experience  of  his  honesty 
and  ^ood  conduct,  might  repose  in  him, 
is  universally  rejected.  Even  on  questions 
of  property,  of  the  most  trivial  value,  the 
)aw  refuses  to  receive  the  evidence  of  the 
best-informed  slave,  though  in  the  result 
he    cannot   have  the    sh'ghtttt  interest* 
Now  mark   the  grounds  on  which  the 
colonists  and  slaveH>wners  hare  justified 
the  total  rejection  of  negro  evidence  in 
the  administration    of  everv  branch  of 
justice^  both  civil  and  crimmal ;  observe 
the  principles*  or  rather  the  assertions,  on 
which  they  r^use*  even  on  trials  for  the 
mast  atrocious  ofienees,  the  evidence  of 
the  slaves.  We  do  not  allow  such  evidence 
say  the  colooists*  because  the  negro  slave 
is  not  impreased  with  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath ;  and  bow  can  you  expect 
truth  where  there  is  no  conscientious  eon- 
viction  of  the  sin  and  danger  oi  perjury  I 
Again :  they  aver,  that  the  negroes  are 
almost  universally  destitute  of  ^lucation; 
so  ignorant,  that  they  cannot  discriminate 
between  right  and    wrong,  or  detail  an 
ordinary  statement  with  any  reasonable 
accuracy.  Under  all  circcunstances,  there- 
fore, and  aknost  on  all  ocoaaioos,  in  the 
jttdgipent  of    the  colonists  themselves, 
even  of  those  who  have  been  the  foremost 


of  Mr.  Smith's  aocnsers»  nwro 
is  proscribed,  and  oonsidefed  to  ke 
led  to  a  very  slight,  if  any,  d^pee  of 
dit*    But  it  is  upon  negro  evidence  Mr. 
Smith  bsa  been  found  guilty ;  upon  negrw 
evidence  solely ;  for  there  ia  no  atber 
testimony  even  asserted  to  bear  ia|KW  tlie 
diargea  on  which  the  conrt-oDartial  piv- 
noonced  the  accused  guilty.    Nor  ia  tlua 
all:  it  is  not  even  upon  pucenggpoe^ 
dence,  if  such  an  exnresaioD  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  subject,  tnat  the  jadgawat  of 
this  court«aartial  has  rested;  ites  uposi 
negro  evidence,  subject  to  a  dedactwi  oC 
the   greatest   importance-«*a    dcduiciMMa 
which  detracts  from  the  evidence  of  every 
witness,  though  in  all  other  raapedslie 
might  be  best  calculated  to  give  inatimoay. 
All  those  negroes  who  were  ndnsitted  as 
witnesses,  are,  by  their  own  atatesaents, 
aocomplioea ;  and  not  aoeomplioaa  woenky 
in  the  aUc^d  guilt  of  Mr.  teittw  bui 
the  planners  of  the  revolt  itaeIC  and  active 
participators  therein*    Now,  what  are  ikm 
priiMiples  whidi  the  law  ef  Epi^glaad,  of 
justice,  and  of  common  aeaae%  a|iply  la 
such  evidence  I    That  it  ahaU  dbaya  bo 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  disnuat,  and 
shall  never  produce  a  eonvictieo  unkss 
corroborated  by  other   unexceptionable 
testimony.    Let  it  be  vemembmd,  tfast 
the  evidence  given  on  this  memombieo^ 
casion  was  not  the  evidence  of  pardoned 
accomplices,   but  of  men    awearing  for 
their  pardon ;  liable,  at  the  (deaaore  of  ths 
sovernmeot,  to  be  tri^  for  the  anme  of* 
rence ;  to  be  convicted  on  their  own  ad« 
missions ;   to   be   executed,  or  to  sufier 
worse  than  death,  the  tortuiea  of  a  tboa* 
sand  lashes-— a  sentence  whioh  this  ba« 
mane,  tribunal  passed   on  sevarni  of  the 
unfortunalie  beuffs  who  ware  pUeed  ma 
their  bar,  and  which,  to  ths  evevlnsftki^ 
disgrace  of  the  British  name,  was,  m  aomo 
instances,  actoallv  carried  into  execution. 
With  the  hope  of  life  oo  one  band,  with 
the  fear  of  death  or  torture  oa  the  other, 
were  these  negro  witnesses  dragged  to  tbs 
bar ;  well  knowing,  if  they  knew  any  thing, 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  were  ex* 
pected  to  give,  and  what  would  cooducs 
to  their  own  safety  and  protection. 

Remembering  therefore,  the  wortUev* 
ness,  in  the  estimate  of  West-Indiana*  of 
negro  evidence  in  all  cases ;  rememberiog 
thst  in  this  case  these  slaves  wtsr%  ao- 
knowledj^ed  aocomplioea;  let  the  Hqusi 
now  looEto  the  diarges,  and  the  teatiasonf 
adduced  to  uphold  them.  TThe  whole  st 
the  accuaacion  againat  Mr.  Snitb^ 
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upon  this  eTidence,  has  oo  reference  to 
any  act  commnitced  by  the  aecnsed*  but 
-is  excluiif ely  confined  to  the  conversa- 
tiona  be  beard  from  other*.  It  is  not 
alleged  that  be  participated  in  this  revolt 
by  doing  any  overt  act;  nor  that  he 
uttered  a  aingle  expression  to  encourage 
it ;  but  merely  that  he  heard  a  conversa* 
tion  which  gave  him  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tended revolt,  and  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately commmunicate  it  to  the  constttated 
snithorities*  Then  the  question  at  issue 
if,  the  purport  of  these  alleged  conversa- 
tioBS»  land  the  fact  whether  Mr.  Smith  did 
overfaemr  a  treasonable  conversation  and 
concealed  it.  In  addition  to  all  the  gene- 
ral objections  applying  to  the  evidence  of 
slaiBSy  here  is  another^  arising  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  charge  itself.  Look 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Van  Cooten. 
Being  naked,  if  negroes  are  generally  ca^- 
fMdile  of  relating  with  accuracy  anv  con- 
▼ersatioD  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
their  presence,  what  was  his  answer?  **  I 
Sbink/*  said  he,  **  very  badly  in  general ; 
some  of  them  may  be  more  capable  than 
others.*'  Again,  be  is  asked,  **  Is  it  cus- 
tomary to  send  negroes  with  verbal  mes* 
sagc»^  where  accoracr  is  required  ?"  «<  No, 
it  is  not;  at  least  I  would  not  doit."-* 
**For  what  reason  would  you  not  send 
such  message  verbally?''  ** Because  I 
think  negroes  in  general  bad  messengers ; 
ten  to  one  if  they  carried  it  correctly/' 
6uch  n  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  tbe  attorney  of  the  estate  Le  Resou- 
•eoir ;  himself  tne  owner  of  a  plantation, 
and  who  had  acquired  his  experience  by 
m  residence  of  fifty  years  in  the  colony. 
Hoff  admirably  does  the  evidence  of  that 
respectable  man  contrast  with  the  state- 
nenCs  of  other  colonists,  whose  passions 
nod  prejudices,  rather  than  truth  and 
cnndour,  have  governed  all  their  depo- 
sitions. 

Having  offered  these  preliminary  obser* 
^rations,  tliat  the  House  may  be  enabled 
to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  tbe 
degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  wit- 
nesses, I  now  proceed  to  call  its  attention 
to  the  only  evidence  on  which  it  was  at- 
teaapied  to  affix  tlie  charge  of  a  guilty 
concealment.  Bristol,  spc^kiM  of  tbe 
Suaday  atemoon,  atates,  in  foL  14,  as 
follows :  ^  After  service  I  did  not  ffo 
straight  home;  we  stopped  close  to  the 
chapel  a  little  while,  when  we  heard  Jack 
Smd  Joseph  talking  about  the  paper  which 
had  coibe  from  home,  that  the  people 
vere  aO  to  be  made  free.    Emanuel  told 


Qusmina  that  he  liad  better  go  and  ask 
Mr.  Smith  about  it ;  and  when  Quamina 
was  going  into  Mr.  Smith's  house,  I  went 
in  with  him  ;  and  when  we  went,  Quamina 
asked  Mr.  Smith  if  any  freedom  had  come 
out  for  them  in  a  paper;  he  told  them 
dist  there  was  a  good  law  come  out,  but 
no  freedom  for  them.''  The  House  will 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  witness  states,  that 
no  one  was  present  at  this  conversation 
but  himself,  Quamina,  and  Mr.  Smith; 
and  that  it  was  tbe  first  time  he  (Bristol) 
had  been  in  Mr.  Smith's  house,  on  that 
day.  Bristol  then  proceeds :  **  Mr.  Smith 
said,  *  Tou  must  wait  a  little,  and  the  go- 


<they  (Jack  and  Joseph)  wanted  to  take 
it  by  force.'  Mr.  Smith  said,  *  You  had 
better  tell  them  to  wait,  and  not  be  foolish ; 
how  do  you  mean  that  they  should  take 
it  by  force  ?  they  cannot  do  any  thing 
with  the  white  people,  because  the  soldiers 
will  be  more  strong  than  you ;  therefore 
you  had  better  wait.'  He  said,  *  Well 
you  had  better  go  and  tell  the  people, 
and  the  Christians,  particularly  that 
they  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  and  then  we  came  out.".— The  only 
other  passa^  in  the  evidence  of  this  wit«- 
aeu,  of  similar  import,  is  as  follows : 
'*  When  Mr.  Smith  observed  to  Qusmina 
that  the  soldiers  would  be  too  strong  for 
them,  Quamina  ssid,  tb^  would  drive  aB 
the  white  pesple,  and  make  them  go  to 
town." 

Now,  let  us  consider  how  far  the  testi- 
mony of  this  negro  accomplice  is  corro- 
borated by  other  evidence ;  though,  indeed, 
if  he  has  spoken  truly,  his  statement  waa 
incapable  of  any  direct  corroboration ;  for 
Quamina,  the  only  other  person  by  him 
asserted  to  have  been  present  on  the  oc- 
casion, was  killed  previously  to  the  trial* 
Seaton,  aaoiber  negro  accomplice,  is 
however  produced ;  and  he  begins  by  at 
once  falsifying  and  contradicting  the  evi- 
dence of  the  preceding  witness,  for  he 
swears,  that  he  himself  was  present  at 
this  conversation;  and,  in  folio  fiS,  ho 
gives  the  Ibllowing  account  of  it :  **  Qua- 
mina went  to  Mr.  Smith  and  asked  him 
aboQt  thia  paper ;  Mr.  Smith  said.  Yes  i 
that  the  paper  is  come  out;  that  thepaper 
had  come  out  so  tar  as  to  break  the  ari- 
vers ;  and  that  nobody  should  be  licked 
any  moce  again;  and  that  if  any  body 
should  be  Ucked,  it  should  be  by  their 
masters,  or  their  osanagers ;  and  if  any 
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thing  more  than  that,  they  were  to  be  con- 
fined. After  I  had  heard  that,  Quamina 
told  me  to  go  airaj  to  the  middle-path  of 
Success,  to  stop  the  people  till  he  came> 
and  I  went  with  Manuel  to  stop  them." 
Manuel  is  called,  and  his  deposition,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  contradicts  Bristol,  and  con- 
firms S^aton ;  but  not  a  single  expression 
falls  from  him,  denoting  the  avowal  of 
any  intended  revoli  in  Mr.  Smith's  pre- 
sence. 

In  support  of  this  charge,  which  sought 
to  sacrince  the  life  of  the  accused,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  to  say,  that  this  was  the 
whole  evidence  adduced  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution;  but  yet  this  is  strictly  the 
fact.    In  this  country  it  can  scarcely  be 
credited,*  that,  on  testimony  like  this,  an 
Englishman  should  be  put  upon  bis  trial ; 
but  BO  it  was.    That  all  the  three  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  should  have 
fipoken  truly,  is  impossible,  for  they  are 
manifestly  at  variance  with  each  other : 
they  differ  as  to  the  persons  present  at  the 
conversation ;  they  differ  as  to  what  pas- 
sed on  the  occasion ;  they  put  language 
into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Smith  which  it  is 
impossible  he  could  have  uttered.    Mr. 
Smith  was  not  a  low,  ignorant,  and  illi* 
terate  man,  and  yet  he  is  made  to  have 
uttered  expressions  which  could  have  been 
used  by  none  save  those  of  the  lowest  class. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Smith  mighty  had 
he  been  under  the  influence  of  infatuation, 
have  known  and  concealed,  or  even  en- 
coucagedy  a  rebellion ;  but  it  was  not  poi- 
sible  tor  a  man  of  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion to  have  used  the  language  imputed  to 
him  on  this  occasion.     It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  from  this  as  well  as  all  the  other 
circumstances,  that  these  witnesses  have 
not  truly  and  correctly  stated  what  passed 
at  that  meeting.      That  Mr.  Smith  may, 
on  that  occasion,  have  delivered  his  opi- 
nion respecting  the  letter  of  lord  Bathurst 
somewhat  to  the  effect,  though  not  in  the 
words,  deposed  toby  the  witnesses,  is  con- 
sistent with  probability ;  and  sentiments 
more   likely    to   have    conciliated    the 
minds  of  the  negroes,  and  allayed  the 
ferment  which  the  concealment  of  the 
contents  of  that  letter  had  occasioned 
could  not  have  been  uttered;  and  how 
grossly  inconsistent  is.  it^  to  suppose,  that, 
at  the  very  moment  the  missionary  was 
avowing  sentiments. which  even  his  ene* 
mies  must  approve,  he;  was  Jistening  to 
diiclosuvcs  or  treason,  and  wilfully  con- 
cealing his  information  !    With  all  these 
circomstaoc^  of  gross  imprDbability^  the 


charge  finally  rests  on  Briitel'a  anenioD, 
that  m  the  missionary's  presence  it  was 
declared,  that  Jack  and  Joseph  aaid  tbej 
wanted  to  take  their  fireedom  bj  force,  aei 
that  Mr.  Smith  said  the  soldiers  would  be 
too  strong  for  them.    On  the  aasertion  of 
this  negro  slave,  an  avowed  accomplice, 
unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  any  hii- 
paan  being,  and  in  many  parts  contradicted 
by  the  evidence  brought  to  uphold  rt,  was 
this  conviction  founded.    Had  Mr.  Smrtk 
used  the  expression  imputed  to  htm,  n  te 
the  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  it  could  have 
escaped  the  recollection  of  those  who  were 
present.      Upon  that  word  hmgea  lYie 
whole  charge  of  concealed  rebdUoo ;  and 
yet,  though  questioned  with  ell  the  iage- 
nuiiy  of  the  court  and  couoael,  from  the 
second  accomplice,   Seaton,  the  conit- 
martial  could  not  extract  ao  aduiiasioo  thst 
the  word  «  soldiers"  had  ever  eacaped  the 
lips  of  the  prisoner.    Of  all  wofdb^  it  was 
that  very  one  which  was  most  calcolated 
to  make  an  impression  upon  thenuod  of  a 
negro  slave  engaged  in  a  ooospiracy  to 
revolt.     If,  when  the  chances  oC  revolt 
were  discussing,  the  dangers  of  the  pro* 
posed  rebellion  were  debating,  the  ward 
<*  soldiers"  had  been  mentioned,  is  impos- 
sible that  persons  so  circumstanced,  wiik 
all  their  attention  roused  to  the  subject, 
could  have  forgotten  an  expressioii  wliicii 
must  at  once  have  called  forth  all  thnr 
fears  and  apprehensions?    Was  not  ifae 
danger  from  the  soldiers  that  which  they 
most  naturally  contemplated  in  attempting 
to  carry  their  designs  into  effect  ?    Had 
Mr.  Smith  uttered  the  word,  it  was  iai- 
possible  that  any  bearer  could  hmwe  for* 
gotten  it. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  House  has  alf«adj 
seen  that  the  three  witnesses  have  given 
three  different  versions  of  the  same  con- 
versation ;   they  will  now  peroe&'se  that 
Bristol  is  not  consistent  even  with  him- 
self.     In  pa^e  17»  on  cross-examinatioB, 
he  swesrs  positively  that  he  had  m  conver- 
sation respecting  his  little  girl,  when  no 
one  else  was  present  except  Mr.  atnd  Mrs. 
Smith  ;  yet  in  bis  previous  testimony  be 
declared  he  went  in  with  Qoanaina*  who 
continued  with  him  at  the  ioterrie«>  wnS 
that  they  left  the  house  together.-     He 
fiWQre,  moreover,  on  bis  examination  is 
chief,  that  after  the  interview  waa  rower  ha 
went  directly  home;  on  cross-examine* 
tion,  that  he  went  to  the  chapel.  And,  yd 
it  is.  on  evidence  in  itself  so  unwortlay'   oc 
credit,  so  contradicted  and  so  iuU  c€  ceo* 
tradictions,   that  my  hon.  and   JeasDni 
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Ihspraaeiice  of  Britlol  0ttlfy  it  he  >oi^ 
dveiy  deposed,  the  number  of  peraooB  it 
erentaally  doubled*  Seaton  ii4dt  hm^ 
self;  and,  aeoordiAg  to  Peter's  account^ 
on  this  occasion  there  were  asiembled  Miu 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  Quamina,  Bristol,  Seaton^ 
Shute,  and  himself.  Sbute  w  the  last  vtt^ 
nest,  and  he  oontradicta  Bristol,  eonfimn 
Peter,  and  explains  what  had  been  pre^ 
▼iously  stated  as  to  driving  the  managers  to 
town.  His  evidence  is  to  be  fonnd  in  page 
65,  and  is  as  follows  :—«<  Were  you  at 
the  chapel  the  Sunday  before  the  revolt  f 
<«  Yes."-— <«  Did  you  see  Quamina  of  SoCi 
eess  on  that  day?"  << Yes.'*— •« Whei« 
did  ^ou  see  him  V*  »  At  the  chapel/*'--^ 
^'DnI  you  see  him  any  where  else?" 
''  Yes,  I  saw  him  at  Success  middle^patlH 
and  I  sew  him  after  that  comO'  over  from 


f  Mr.  Scarlett),  ia  prepeved  tooon» 
elude  toat  the  criaunality  of  Mr.  SoNtb 
has  been  established  I 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  prodeced  on  behalf  of  the 
accused  ;  and  if  their  testimony  be  credit^ 
ed,  the  evidence  of  Bristol  is  wholly  gone. 
At  this  same  interview  the  girl  Charlotte 
positively  swears,  Bristol,  Quamina,  and 
iPeter  were  present.  Here  then  is  a  new 
actor  introduced  on  the  stage.  What 
says  Peter  >  He  was  a  negro  slave,  it  is 
true ;  but  how  was  he  circumstanced  \ 
He  was  an  accomplice— an  acknowledged 
accoaiph'ce.  Every  word  he  ottered  hi 
fsvour  of  the  prisoner  endangered  bis  own 
life.  Whatever  came  from  a  witness  thus 
situated  in  regard  to  the  prisoner,  was  enti- 
tled to  much  greater  consideration  thsn, 
imder  any  other  circumstances,  his  testimo^ 
ny  could  claitao.  Let  us  see  his  account  of 
the  transaction.    <'  Were  there  any  other 

Eersons  present?*'  •* Bristol,  Seaton,  a 
oy  named  Shute,  a  field  negro  of  Le 
Resouvenir,  and  Mr.  Smith,  were  present, 
and,  with  myself,  made  six.''— •<  Did  Qua- 
ralna  say  any  thing  to  the  prisoner ;  if  yea, 
what  was  it  T  ^  Yes :  he  said  that  they 
shonld  drfve  ail  those  managers  from  thie 
estates  to-the  town,  to  the  count,  to  tee 
frfittt  wat  the  best  thing  they  could  ob* 
tain  fbr  the  tlavet.  Then  Mr.  Smith  an^ 
ewered,  and  taid  <  that  wat  foolish ;  how 
win  you  be  able  to  drive  the  whire  people 
to  town  ?*  and  he  and  further,  *  the  white 
people  were  tryine  to  do  good  for  them  ; 
and  that  if  the  tltvet  behaved  so»  they 
wonld  Vose  theit  right ;'  and  he  saidr  <Qaa- 
arina,  don't  bring  yourself  in  any  disgrace; 
that  the  white  people  were  now  manng  a 
law  to  prevent  the  women  being  fiogged  ; 
but  that  the  law  had  not  oome  out  yet  \ 
and  that  the  men  should  not  get  any  noig^ 
gtng  in  the  field,  but  when  they  require 
to  be  flogged  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  mamger,  attorney,  or  proprietor,  for 
that  purpose  :*  and  he  said»  *  ^iamtmi»  do 
yoQ  hearthit}^  and  then*  we  came  out.*^ 
-*^What  dfd  Quamina  say  in  answer, 
^hen  Mr.  Smith  taid •  you  hear t"  "Me 
ndd  -yet^  Sir;^  that  wat  aH.^-««How 
fong  were  jroa  and  Quamina,  and  the  rett^ 
•^  the  prrtoRer'e  honte  e^  •«  We  did  not 
^op  a  minute.''—^  Wat  Seaton  with  you 
•^•|,  whole  time  at  that  conversation  ?"-«' 
••Yet.";-"  Which  of  you  all  wnnt  out  of 
wpritooei^t  honte  first?*'  «<Weall  five 
^"»«^t  together.'*'— Hence  it  appearv, 
^i  10  nat^mt  thi#interviewheving  tahm 
F^eo  between  Mn 
VOL  XI. 


Succett  to  our  plhce,  to  Mr.  Smith.'^-^ 
^Did  you  tee  him  at  Mr.  Smith's  f*^ 
^Yes,  I  saw  him  there,  and  wat  there 
mjself .''—<•  Was  anv  body,  and  who,  pre* 
sent  when  you  saw  him  at  Mr.  Smith's?* 
<<  Seaton,  Bristol,  and  Peter,  with  Qaa4 
mine  and  myself/'—^'  Did  any,  and  what, 
conversation  pass  on  that  occasion?^ 
**  Yet :  Quamina  taid  to  Mn  Smith  htf 
wat  going  to  drive  all  the  managert  down ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  told  him,  *yio\  foi  xYm 
white  people  are  doing  many  good  thinge 
for  you ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  do  thai 
•*-^ou  must  not  do  that,  Quamina,  I  tell 
you.*  Quamina  said,  « Yes,  I  will  see  ;* 
and  after  that  we  all  came  out  of  the  houso 
from  Mr.  8mtth."-^««  Did  Quamina  say 
what  he  wat  goingto  drive  the  managera 
down  for?"  ^That  they  must  com« 
down,  that  they  may  have  a  good  law  to 
give  them  a  day  ortwoforthemsdves."— • 
«<  Waa  Seaton  there  all  the  time  \** «'  Yea." 
— *«  Which  of  you  went  away  from  Mr. 
Smith's  house  fim  V*  *•  We  all  toaether 
went.**— >It  baa  been  urged  agahtt  the  ae« 
ctised,  that,  et^en  from  the  exprestiono 
used  by  his  own  witnettet,  he  must  haver 
been  cognisant  of  aome  mtended  rning; 
and  it  war  asked,  what  other  esplanatioir 
could  be  given  of  theexpieasiou  **  drWin^^ 
the  managert  P**  To  thit  I  antwer,  that, 
even  pretomiog  ft  couM  wfth  fuatioe  hh 
contended  fas  Lveiily  think  it  caimotY 
that  these  ioentieel  words  were  used,  aliff 
that,  aocoflding  to' every  rule  of  law  and^ 
justice,  they  mutt  be  eenMered  hr  coo^ 
junclioo  with  the'COtttext;  an^  taken  wfdr 
that  context,  the  whole  infcrboob  fidiv  to 
the  gtound.  The  managert  wmo*  to  bef 
driven  to  *'  the  ooorte^"  say  soteo'  dt  tb# 
witBflatOt>  in  order  to  proouroa  now  law* 
♦  I 
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for  the  treatment  of  ihesUiTes.  Could  an j 
jnao,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  ih- 
.genuity,  convert  this  expression  into  a  de- 
jclaration,  that  a  revolt  was  already.  pJan- 
nedf  and  rebellion  about  to  be  carried  into 
execution?  Is  it  not  abundantly,  clear, 
that  by  this  expression  remonstrance  alone 
could  be  understood—an  application  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  colony? 
iWhat  have  the  courts  to  do.  with  open  re^ 
▼olt ;  or  new  laws,  with  insurrection  and 
rebellion  f  If  any  doubt  could  exist,  that 
this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  this  con- 
▼ersation,  look  to  the  evidence  of  Shute, 
who  declares,  that  they  intended  **  to  drive 
the  managers  down,  that  they  may  have  a 

Sood  law.  to  give  them  a  day  or  two  for 
iemselves." 
.  And  here  let  me  notice  the  argument 
ofmv  hon.  and  learned:*frieQd  the  member 
for  Peterborough ;  an  argument  which,  I 
confess,  has  filled  me  with  astonishment-- 
I  might  almost  say,  indignation.  In  at- 
tempting to  maintain  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
guilty  of  the.  charges  brought  against  him, 
not  only  did  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
rely  on  the  evidence  of  Bristol,  without 
noticing. the  inconsistencies  which  pervade 
his  evidence,  or  the  testimony  by  which  it 
is  contradicted  and  invalidated,  but, 
atrange  to  sajr,  he  argued  upon  Mr. 
Smith's  admission  that  oe  wais .  on  the 
spot  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  conversai 
tion,  as  a  .circumstance  .confirmatory  of 
Bristol's  testimony,  because  there  could 
be.np  doubt  that  he  .would  otherwise 
have  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi.  Wbv, 
good  God !  Sir,  what  was  the  fact?  .  Mr. 
pmith  did  produce  evidence,  not  to  deny 
that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Bris- 
tol, Quamina,  and  the  other  negroes ;  he 
admitted,  as  an  honest  man  was  bound  to 
admit,  that  he  was  present  at  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  he  positively  denied  that  the 
^nor  of  the  conversation  was  such  as 
could  attach  to  him  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  his  being  cognisant  of  th^  rebellious, 
object  in  contemplation.  What  would  be 
the  consecjuence  if  such  an  argument  as 
that  to  which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
resorted,  were  to  carry  conviction  in  simi- 
lar cases  ?  Perhaps  the  House  may  recol- 
lect, that  about  twenty  years  ago  the  pre- 
sent lord  chief  justfca  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  accused  of  an  attempt 
to  commit  a  rape  at  bis  chambers,  in  the 
Temple,  on  a  Isdy  who  came  to  consult 
him  profeasionaliy.  What  would  my  hon. , 
and  learned  friend  the  mejnber  for  Peter- 
boroogh  iviveaaid  to  the  lord  chief  justice 


of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  if  iosicid 
of  admitting  the  fact  that  he  was  tn  \bs 
chambers  at  the  time,  and  standing  oa 
his  character,  and  on  other  evidence  for 
tbe  assertion  of  his  innocence,  be  had  at- 
tempted to  establish  an  alibi  i     It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  more  imjuat  or  a 
more  illogical. conclusion  than  that  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend.    I  ask  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  if  he  were  hiouelf  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  accused  of  an  ofeice 
similar  to  that  to  which  I  have  alloded,  lie 
would  attempt  to  defend  himself  by  osll- 
ing  his  clerk  to  swear  that  he  was  io  court 
at  the  time  ?    Instead  of  expecting  soch 
an  opinion  to  escape  from  the  lipa  of  my  boo. 
and  learned  friend,  I  should  have  reaUy 
hardly  expected  it  to  escape  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  deputy  aasistaota  to  the 
judge  advocate  at    Demerara.      Wbea, 
however,  we  consider  how  the  ingenuity  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend  waa  evident// 
taxed  to  support  the  failing  teatimooj  of 
Bristol :  when  we  find  that  a  lawyer  so 
skilled  in  his  profession,  and  of  such  long 
experience,  as  my  hon.  and  learned friendt 
bad  no  better  mode  of  corroboraiiogBru* 
tol's  assertion  of  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Snath, 
than  the  argument,  that  Mr.  Smith's  own 
admission  of  having  been  preseat  at  the 
conversation  with  the  negroes  waa  a  pcoof 
of  his  having  a  knowledge  of  their  eri* 
minal-  intentions,  I  am  sure   the  Hoom 
will  be  sensible,  that  a  cause  muat  be  bad 
indeed  which  is  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  Buch  means  for  support  [bear, 
hear!]. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  two  other  matters 
much  relied  on  by  those  who  assert  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  guilty  of  the  offence  with 
ivhich  he  was  charg^.  One  is,  the  note 
received  by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  eveomg  of 
the  revolt,  firom  a  negro  of  the  name  of 
Jacky  Reed,  communicating  the  cooteiita 
of  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  him  by 
another  negro  called  Jack  Gladstone.  To 
that  note  Mr.  Smith  answers :  <<I  am  ig* 
norant  of  the  affiiir  you  allude  to,  aod 
^our  note  is  too  late  for  me  to  make  any 
inquiry;  I  learnt  yesterday  that  some 
scheme  was  in  agitation,  but,  without 
asking  questions  on  the  subject,  I  bqmd 
them  to  be  quiet,  and  I  trust  thej  will ; 
hasty,  violent,  or  concerted  measures  mre 
quite  contrary  to  the  religion  we  profess, 
and  I  hope  you  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them/'  Here  is  Mr.  Smith  ailing 
his  ignorance  of  the  real  intentiooa  oTthe 
negroes.  Certainly,  if  it.  he  a  crime  thaa 
he  remiMned  ailent  when  he  had  seemed 
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a  vague  intimation  that  some  application 
was  about  to  be  made  by  the  negroes  td 
their  managers  for  redress  ofcertain  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained ;  if  it  be 
a  crimei  that  having  obtained  some  loose 
information  that  some  proceeding  or  other 
was  in  agitation,  without  any  knowledge 
of  time,  place,  object,  or  other  circum- 
stance, he  did  not  consider  it  his  duty 
instantly  to  denounce  his  congregation, 
and  to  become  an  informer  against  them, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  to  which 
his  information  referred ;  then,  perhaps, 
Mr,  <Smith  might  be  deemed  criminal. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  court  itself 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  which 
had  l>een  adduced  in  inculpation  of  Mr. 
Smitls,  and  therefore  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  find  something  in  the  confession 
of  Mr.  Smith  himself  which  might  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  he  was  guilty.  I 
call  upon  the  House  to  consider  the  in- 
justice of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  Let 
us  look  at  the  kind  of  testimony  by  which 
the  alleged  confession  is  supported.  Is  it 
probable,  tbat,  on  the  very  night  of  the 
msurrection,  Mr.  Smith  would  make  such 
a  communication  to  persons  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  two  witnesses  whose  testi* 
mony  is  relied  on  in  this  respect;  men 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen  in  his 
life  ?  It  it  likely  that  he  would  hate  com- 
municated a  secret  ao  personally  dan- 
gerous to  himself,  to  such  persons  r  One 
of  tbemi  John  Bailey,  a  servant  to  the 
ordnance  store- keeper,  sweara,  that  Mr. 
Smith  told  him  he  knew  of  the  intended 
rising  of  the  negroes  six  weeks  before. 
Now,  Sir,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  Mr. 
Smith  could  know,  six  weeks  before,  of  a 
revolt,  which  there  is  evidence  to  prove 
was  planned  only  on  the  day  before  its 
occurrence.  The  other  witness,  John 
Aves,  coachman  to  colonel  Goodman,  who 
was  examined  immediately  after  John 
Bailey,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
evidence  of  the  latter,  oegativea  the  evi- 
dence of  Bailey,  and  deniea  that  Mr. 
Smith  made  any  such  declaratiom  But 
it  is  clear  that  John  Bailey  alao  swears  to 
that  which  is  a  palpable  falsehood,  as 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Robaon, 
the  witneaa  immediately  following  the  two 
witnessea  1  have  just  alluded  to.  John 
Bailey  aays,  **I  asked  Mr.  Smith  what 
time  thla  disturbance  took  place?  He 
nid,  •  aboai  aeven  o'clock  when  the  ne- 

Eoea  came  from  their  work.'    He  said  he 
d  been  buey  writing  all  day.''    Now,  it 
tt  preved  by  the  evideace  of  Dr.  Robsoo, 


as  well  as  by  Mr.  Smith's  own  journal, 
that  on  that  very  day,  Monday  the  ISth  of 
August,  Mr.  Smith  iiad  been  to  the  town, 
nine  miles  distant  from  his  own  home,  tflf 
consult  that  physician  professionally.  What 
reliance,  therefore,  can  be  placed  on  the 
evidence  of  an  individual  who  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Smith  words  wnich  it  is 
impossible  he  could  have  ever  uttered;  who 
swears  tbat  Mr.  Smith  declared  that  he 
had  been  writing. all  day,  when  th^fact, 
by  bis  own  statement,  and  by  the  evidence 
of  a  physician,  was,  that  he  had  been  to 
the  town  to  consult  the  physician  profes- 
sionally ?  But  mark  the  next  assertion  of 
this  witness,  Bailey:  **  He  (Mr.  Smith) 
said  the  two  overseers  ran  to  him  for  pro- 
tection ;  the  manager  was  away."  The 
fact  was,  first,  that  the  manager  applied 
to  Mr.  Smith  for  assistance,  and  that  Mr. 
Smith  saved  his  life ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  overseers  were  not  there.  Now,  Sir, 
1  do  put  it  to  the  House,  when  they  find 
a  person,  not  a  negro,  not  a  slave,  not 
an  accomplice,  but  a  freeman  and  an 
Englishman,  come  forward  and  make 
against  him  a  deliberate  statement,  two  of 
the  allegations  in  which  are  proved  to  be 
false,  with  what  justice  any  part  of  that 
person's  testimony  can  be  depended  on  ? 
the  objections  which  have  been  usually 
made  to  negro  evidence  are  not,  in  the 
colonies,  applicable  to'  negroea  alone. 
The  perjury  of  white  witnesses  on  thia 
trial,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  qf  which 
any  black  ones  could  be  guilty.  Nor  is  it 
Mr.  John  Bailey  alone  to  whom  thia  ob« 
servation  is  applicable.  There  are  others,' 
in  higher  stations,  on  whose  testimony  lit« 
tie  reliance  can  be  justly  placed.  While 
I  am  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  beg  to  ad^ 
vert  to  the  statement  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Peter« 
borough,  that  Mr.  Smith  ought  instantly^ 
to  have  communicated  to  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Cort  what  he  had  learnt  from 
Quamina.  Really  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  appears  to  have  read  just  asmuch  of 
the  evidence  as  tended  to  support  the 
accusation,  and  to  have  enth-ely  neglec* 
ted  that  which  supports  the  defiance.  The 
interview  which  Mr.  Smith  had*  with  Mr. 
Stewart  and  Mr.  Cort  was  long  prior  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  17th  of  August ; 
after  that  day  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
communication,  had  there  been  any  mat* 
ter  fit  to  be  mentioned ;  and  the  whole  of - 
this  argument  is  founded  on  the  evidence 
of  the  negro  Manuel,  who  has  confused 
the  datea  of.  the  diferent  traiuacdMs.' 
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Witbtfaeflepb8«rr8tiaii8,  Heave  the  diarge» 
90  UnngsAy  denomioaled  mifpriBion  of 
traaieo*  ana  so  ingeniously  converted  into 
It  capittl  offence<  and  well  assured  am  I, 
|liat«  ia  the  judgment  of  every  man  un- 
iNisuiseil  by  colonial  prejudices,  whose 
bevrt  is  not  hardened  and  understanding 
loaded  by  participation  in  the  horrors  of 
the  alave  system,  a  verdict  of  perfect  in- 
nocence most  be  recorded. 

The  next  charge  brought  before  the 
^urt^roartial  against  Mr.  Smith  was,  that 
he  had  communication  with  Quamtna  on 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  AugusL  That 
oharge  Mr.  bmith  did  not  deny,  for  the 
beM  of  aU  possiUe  reasons,  that  there  waa 
nothing  on  his  part  criminal  in  that  com- 
muoication.  It  was  clear  from  the  evi- 
4enoef  that  Mr.  Smith  had  never  sought 
tba  interview  in  Question ;  but  that  it  had 
laken  place  accidentally,  in  consequence 
pf  Mrs.  Smith's  wishing  to  see  Quamina 
$t  her  housct  And  here  J  beg  to  observe, 
that,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  jusr 
lice,  and  all  the  rules  of  evidence^  the 
court  admitted  evidence  as  to  what  Mrs. 
Smith  said  or  did  in  the  absence  of  herhus- 
kahdtf  For  instance,  on  Mrs.  Smith's  con- 
versption  with  Quaminais  built  the  charge, 
Ibat  Mr,  Smith  corresponded  with  and 
aided  and  assisted  the  insurgent  negroes. 
I  maintain  and  I  am  persuaded  there  it  not 
^  single  honourable  member  who  will  not 
aay  on. his  conscience  that  he  believes, 
t)Mt  not  a  sin^e  word  ever  dropped  from 
|lr«  SaiHh  having  a  tendency  to  encourage 
cebeUiofi  mnong  negroes,  I  believe  any 
^opb  accusation  is  repudiated  by  both 
aides  of  the  House;  and  that  it  exists  no 
wberi^  QKcept  in  those  receptacles  of 
every  species  of  caluo^c^  and  abuse,  the 
newspapers  of  that  ill-fated  settlement-— 
There  were  other  charges  adverted  to  by 
the  under-secretsry  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nic, of.  a  totally  different  description-^ 
anch  as,  I  believe,  were  never  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  be> 
f|)reany  other  tribunal  whatever.  1  mean, 
the  conduct  of  Mr.Smith  during  the  whole 
t^m  of  his  residence  (six  years)  in  the 
colpny  of  Demerara*  Sir,  I  never  heard 
l)efore  of  any  tribunal,  especially  of  any 
tfibif pal  acting  under  English  law,  puttins 
a  man  on  his  trial  for  bIi  his  actions  and 
all  his  words  during  a  period  of  six  years 
cu)ntinuance;  |md  that.  |oq,  without  spe- 
dQring  time,  place,  and  circumstances— 
in^rely  eoe  sweeping  pccusation^  that, 
i)y  hii  geperni  oonductt  during  a  residenoe 
^  !W  J etWa  ^  M  pnfij.  contrihui^ 


to  the  creation  of  dissatisfactioB  and  di^ 
content  among  the  negroes.  Where^  Sk, 
is  the  man  who  would  dare  to  trost  hii 
life  to  the  issue  of  such  an  inTeatigation  I 
Where,  Sir,  is  the  individual  ao  b^nd  as  ts 
challenge  such  an  inquiry  i  Where, 
Sir,  is  the  tribunal  so  unjuat  aa  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  any  individaal  so 
accused. 

The  hon.  secretary  charged  Mr.  Sntth 
with  being  an  enthusiast ;  with  requiring 
from  the  negroes  too  strict  an  c^bserraace 
of  the  rites  of  the  Christian   church.    1 
wish.  Sir,  I  could  have  been   nnred  the 
pain  of  touching  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject.   I  wish  so,  because  it  ia  diffiodt  to 
describe  the  sacred  obligation  of  keeping 
holy  the  sabbath-day,  without  the  use  of 
terms    which    many  persons    will  think 
savour  of  cant ;   or  without  &Uiiig  into 
the    other,    and  much  more  dangerous 
error,  of  lowering  that  sacred  oUiga'ioo, 
by  not  speaking  of  it  with  ad^uate  i\efe- 
rence.    To  steer  a  middle  cowae  ia  sedi 
a  case  is  difficult.    It  is  difficult  to  draw 
a  precise  line  under  such  drgnmtsncfi. 
It  is  difficult,  when  any  deviation  is  tttow^ 
ed  from  the  direct  rule,  to  aay  where  that 
deviation    ought    to    be    iuihesitating\j 
checked.    I  am  not  Qoe  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  prohibit  innocent  amuse- 
ment, or  even  necessary  employment,  on 
the  sabbath-day.    I  wish  that  day  to  be 
spent  in  a  manner  calculated  to  gbddea 
and  enliven  all  human  hearta.      Bat,  if 
ever  there  was  a  state  of  society  ia  which 
the  adherence  to  the  Divine  ccNnoMUMi  fiar 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ia  laoia 
essential  than  in  any  other,  it  ia  a  acate  in 
which  slavery  exisU;  a  sute  in  whicht 
during  the  other  six  days  of  the  iree^« 
man  coomiands  his  fellow  men  to  vork 
for  bis  benefit.    Is  it  too  much  to  aay» 
that  in  such  a  state  of  society,  the  man 
who  labours  for  others  on  the  six  days  ef 
the  week,  ought  on  the  seventh  to  be 
wholly  exempt  from  labour  f    la  it  too 
n)uch   tq  say,    that   the  vengeance  d[ 
public  opioion«  and  of  public  law,  ooght 
to  fall  on  those  who  endeavour  to  compel 
their  unlbrtuoate  slaves  to  inceaaant,  to 
unintennitiiog  toil  i    By  the  law  of  Dome* 
raP9,  a  fine,  1  believe»  ef  500  guildora  is 
imp^^ed  on  every  planter  who  compela  hia 
slaves  to  wqrk  en  the  sabbath ;  but»  nol* 
wi^st^ding  that  fine,  itiaevident  ihsoo^h* 
out  thf  paperp  respecting  this  aubjeci. 
thu^  the.  |j»w  IS  constantly  avaded^    It  ia 
eviilenli  fvom  th|s  pro^laoiatiooa  of   the 
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floenti  of  Mr,  Austin^  Mr.  SonUb,  and 
others,  that  the  daTes  are  cempelledy  in 
inany'  instluiceSy  to  labour  on  the  sabbath ; 
and  that  everjr  endeavour  on  their  part  to 
obtain  redress  for  this  grievance  has  firov* 
ed  fruitless  ;i— aye,  as  1  have  been  remind- 
ed  by  an  bon.  friend  near  me,  that  the 
sole  effect  of  such  endeavour  has,  in  many 
cases,  been,  to  call  down  on  the  unhsppy 
slaves  the  vengeance  of  those  masters  of 
whose  oppression  they  have  complained. 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  I  ask  the  House 
what  is  the  line  of  conduct  which  Mr. 
Smith  ought  to  have  pursued?  The 
bouse  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  shew,  from 
the  ^idence  of  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Smith's 
disciples,  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  really  preached  to  them.  Manuel  one 
of  the  negro  witnesses  for  tlie  prosecu- 
tion,  deposes:  ** Parson  said,  if  your 
master  has  any  work  for  you  on  Sunday, 
it  is  y<9ur  dotj  to  tell  him  Sunday  is  God's 
day.  Sir,  iM  that  criminal  doctrine? 
But  haw  does  the  witness  go  on  with  his 
statement  of  Mr.  Smith's  exhortation? 
*'  That  if  the  water-dam  broke  on  Sun* 
day,  it  i^as  our  duty  to  go  and  stop  it ; 
that  if  the  boat  was  to  ground  on  a  sand- 
bank on  Sunday,  it  was  oar  duty  to 
shove  it  off;  and  that  if  people  ^oi  drunk 
on  a  Sondavy  it  was  right  or  their  masters 
to  make  t^m  work»  to  prevent  them 
walking  about,  and  making  mischief."  Is 
there  any  thing  in  these  declarations  which 
deserves  reprehension  ?  Romeo,  another 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  when  he  is 
asked  whether  he  did  not  hear  Mr.  Smith 
say  that  the  negroes  were  fools  for  work* 
ing  on  a  Sunday,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
lashes,  answers,  *'No,  I  did  not  hear 
that ;  but  I  heard  him  say,  that  if  their 
masters  gave  them  work,  they  must  do  it 
patiently :  and  if  they  punish  you  for  a 
wrong  cause,  you  must  not  grieve  for  it." 
It  appears,  therefore,  Sir,  that  Mr.  Smith 
preacned  such  obedience  to  the  com* 
inands  of  man  as  was  consistent  with  the 
commands  of  God.  If  he  had  used  other 
language;  if  he  had  attempted  to  deceive 
the  oegroea,  bv  preadiing  one  doctrine 
to  them,  and  afiowing  them  a  practice  of 
I  another  and  an  opposite  nature,  he  would 
I  bave  been  a  renegade  to  his  faith,  and  an 
I  apostate  from  his  religion.  So  far,  how- 
ever,  from  his  having  oeen  an  enthusiast, 
I  na  my  honu  friend  the  under*secretary  for 
Uie  colonies  was  pleased  to  call  him,  Mr. 
[  Smith  appears  to  me  to  have  acted  with  the 
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any  thing  that  could  have  a  tendency  to 
excite  discontent  in  the  negro  population 
of  Demerara. 

I  know  that  there  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
evidence  of  a  single  negro  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  one  passage  which  seems  to 
imply  the  contrary.  Axor,  a  negro,  de« 
poses :  <*  I  heard  him  ^  Mr.  Smith )  say, 
*  You  are  fools  for  workine  on  Sunday  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  lashes.' '  Against  that 
single  passage  in  the  testimony  of  one; 
witness,  I  set  all  the  testimony  of  the 
other  witnesses;  I  set  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Austin  as  to  the  general  conduct  of 
Mr.  Smith ;  nay,  1  set  the  conduct  of  the 
very  slaves  themselves.  If,  Sir,  we  seek 
for  the  effect  which  the  doctrines  incul^ 
cated  by  Mr.  Smith  had  on  the  minda  of 
the  negroes,  let  ui  look  to  the  evidence 
of  one  of  the  piantera ;  let  ua  look  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Van  Cooten,  a  gentle* 
man  who,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  had  re^ 
sided  above  fifty  years  in  the  colony  of 
Demerara.  Mr.  Van  Cooten  declarea  i| 
to  be  his  opinion,  "  that  the  negroes  had 
become  more  obedient  in  conseouence  of 
their  attendance  on  Mr.  Smith.  Other 
witnesses  would  not  have  been  wanting  to 
confirm  this  gentleman's  testimony,  if  the 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Smith  in  the  colony 
had  not  been  so  great  as  to  prevent  their 
giving  honest  evidence.  As  it  was,  Mr* 
Smith  was  compelled  to  rely  for  bis  cha» 
racter  on  the  testimony  of  Mr*  Van 
Cooten  and  Mr.  Austin,  and  on  tbe  pro* 
digious  number  of  certificates  of  recom* 
mendation  which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  documents  on  the  table.  Sir,  Jl  will 
shew  the  House  why  Mr.  Smith  could 
not  rely  on  the  testimony  of  other  wit* 
nesses,  who  were  nevertheless  coanisani 
of  the  favourable  impression  he  had  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  negroes.  For  that 
purpose  I  will  take  the  examination  of 
a  planter  of  the  name  of  John  Reed^  who 
was  summoned  to  tell  what  he  knew  of 
the  accused.  The  House  will  find  it  in 
folio  52  of  the  printed  proceedings.  Lei 
us  see  how  Mr.  Reed  ^ivea  his  testimony. 
A  document  produced  in  the  court  havbg 
been  read,  he  is  asked,  *'  Did  veu  send 
the  paper  or  letter  just  read,  or  deliver  it 
to  the  prisoner  ?**  **  I  delivered  it  to  the 
prisoner." — <<  Where  were  you  when  vo« 
so  delivered  it  ?"  **  I  was  on  ray  sick  bed 
at  Dochfour:  tbe  prisoner  iotrnded  him^ 
self  at  my  domestic  board,  even  at  my  sick* 
bed  aide :  aaked  and  obtained  permiaaioa 
to  erect  a  phu»  of  worahip  on  disinterest- 
ed, thotwb  ^gal  Gonditiona**'-*b  !•  clear 
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that  the  impression  which  this  witoess  in- 
tended to  create  was,  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
to  great  an  enthusiast,  that,  without  re- 
gard to  common  decencji  he  forced  him- 
self on  bisy  Mr.  Reed's,  pri?acj.  His  ex- 
amination continues : — **  How  many  times 
was  the  [Srisoner  at  your  house?"  "I 
think  three  'or  four  times,"—"  Do  you  re- 
member at  what  time  of  day,  and  on  what 
occasion  did  the  prisoner  go  first  to  your 
house  ?"  <*  It  was  early  in  the  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtainmg  leave  to  erect 
a  place  of  worship." — "Where  did  you 
on  that  morning  meet  with  the  prisoner, 
and  did  you  ask  him  to  stay  breakfast,  or 
did  he  remain  without  invitation  ?"  '<  I 
met  him  on  the  road  leading  to  the  estate 
and  I  believe  I  asked  him  to  staybreak- 
ftst/'^-AU  this  shewed  what  was  working 
in  this  planter's  mind.  The  House  wiH 
recollect  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Reed's  examination,  he  declares  that 
Mr.  Smith  intruded  himself  at  his  do- 
mestic board,  and  even  at  his  sick-bed 
side.  The  close  of  his  examination,  how- 
ever, is  as  follows : — **  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  the  prisoner  intruded  him- 
aeli ?"  "I  was  unacquainted  with  the 
prisoner  before,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
brought  Mrs.  Smith  along  with  him :  per- 
haps I  should  not  have  deemed  it  an  in- 
trusion but  for  his  subsequent  conduct." 
— *<  Did  the  prisoner  go  into  your  sick- 
bed room  without  being  asked  ?"  "  No, 
he  did  not"  [hear,  hear!].  Now  this, 
Sir,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  kind  of 
feeling  that  prevails  in  this  ill-fated  settle- 
ment.    At  the  moment  of  the  trial  of  Mr. 
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Smith,  such  was  the  outcry  against  all  re- 
ligious instruction,  that  the  very  effort  to 
erect  a  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing the  negroes  in  his  neighbourhood  was 
considered  reprehensible,  and  produced, 
as  has  just  appeared,  a  bias,  which  induc- 
ed a  witness  to  make  a  statement  in  the 
early  part  of  his  evidence,  which  the  fear 
of  a  prosecution  for  perjury  forced  him 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  evidence  to  admit 
to  be  a  total  falsehood*  The  whole  of  the 
evidence  is  liable  to  similar  comments; 
and  yet  it  was  on  evidence  like  this  that 
the  court-martial  found  the  accused  person 
ftilty ;  on  such  evidence  did  they,  afler 
five  days  deliberation,  sentence  him  to  the 

Sunishment  of  death ;  on  such  evidence 
id  the  eovemor  of  the  colony,  to  his 
eternal  shame  and  everlasting  disgrace, 
sanction  tlie  sentence ! 

In  my   humble  opinion.    Sir,  I   have 
•tated  enough  already  to  justify  me  in  de- 


claring, that   no  impartial  tribimal,  no 
competent  judges,  no  honest  jury,  ever 
pronounced  such  a  sentence  as  that  whidi 
the  court-martial  at  Demerara  pronoaooed 
upon  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  that  it  could  have 
emanated  from  nothing  but  the  moat  vim- 
lent  spirit  of  prejudice.    But  I  wQi  not  be 
satisfied  with  what  I  have  yet  stated :  I  will 
endeavour  to  shew  the  House,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  foundation  t^  the 
accusation  which  I  unhesitatingly  pre^r 
against  this  court-martial;  namely,  that 
of  having  knowingly  and  wilfully  given  a 
false  verdict.    Sir,  these  are  strong  terms ; 
but  they  are  not  too  strong  for  the  occa- 
sion.   I  know  I  have  no  right  to  travel 
out  of  the  evidence  before  the  coart  for 
the  purpose  of  making  good  my  charges, 
and  1  pledge  myself  not  to  utter  a  syllable 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  documents 
on  the  table.    In  the  first  place,  then,  Sir, 
the  court  compelled  Mr.  Smith  to  plead 
before  they  allowed  him  counsel,  and  thus 
deprived  him  of  every  opportunity  of  ob- 
jecting either  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  itself,   or  to  the  illegaliity  of  the 
charges  exhibited  against  him.    In  the 
second  place,  the  charges  are,  cm  th^ 
very  face,  illegal ;  referring,  as  they  do, 
to  various  offences  supposed  to  be  con- 
summated by  the  prisoner  before  the  pro- 
clamation  of  martial  law,    which  alooe 
gave   the  court-martial  .power   to  try  t 
civilian ;  and  stating  neither  the  time,  ner 
the  place,  nor  the  circumstances  of  diose 
imputed  offences.      Even  my  hon.  and 
learned   friend,  the  member   for   Peter- 
borough, admits  that  it  was  illegal  to  try 
a  man  by  martial  law  for  an  offence  codh 
mitted  before  that  martial  law  wob  pro- 
claimed.   Does    my    hon.   and    learned 
friend  consider  it  more  legal  to  tiy  a  man 
for  offences  committed  years  before  the 
accusation,  without  any  specification  of 
the  particulars  of  those  offences?     Sir, 
the  next  charge  I  make  against  the  court- 
martisl  is,  that  they  allowed  the  judge* 
advocate  to  make  such  a  speedi  as  that 
which  he  made  on  opening  the  case.     Go 
that  occasion  he  was  bound,  as  proseco- 
tor,  to  Slate  in  detail  the  specific  ofeoces 
with  which  he  charged  the  prisoner.     In- 
stead of  that,  he  merely  says  *■  I  shall  fint 
adduce  in  evidence,  that   the  prisoner, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  his  arriTal  ia 
this  colony,  has  begun  to  interfere  with 
the  complaints  of  the  different  negrotf 
upon  the  estates  in  the  district  where  be 
his  been  admitted  as  a  regular  mtasioe- 
ary  ;**  and  then  goes  on  with  a  ottmber  at 
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finiliv  general  ehar^Si  without  eotering 
upon  a  tingle  specific  ftatement.     My 
next  iCGUMtioD  aj^ainst  the  court-martial 
refers  to  the  partial  spirit  which  they  eK« 
hibiled,  and  to  their  evident  prejudice 
against  the  prisoner.    This  is  apparent  in 
many  parts  of  the  proceeding.    For  in- 
stance: Seaton,  a  negro  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  is  cross-examined    by  the 
prisoner :  *'  Have  vou  been  instructed  by 
any  one  to  say  what  you  have  just  told 
the  court  V*    '<  I  have  been  examined  be- 
fore at  Mrs.  Meerten*s»  by  Mr.  Sraithi 
judge.advocate.**— <<  Was  wnat  vou  so  told 
put  down  in  writing  ?*'    "  Yes. — *<  Have 
you  since  seen  or  heard  what  was  so  put 
down  in  writing  ?"    '*  I  saw  the  paper  at 
the  time,  but  not  since ;  it  has  not  been 
read  to  me.''— Now»  Sir,  these  are  very 
ordinary  questions  on  a  cross-examination. 
They  are  very  proper,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  a  witness  has  been  previously  tam- 
pered with,  or  has  received  any  intimation 
of  the  evidence  expected  from  him.    The 
court-martial,  however,  instantly  take  fire 
at  this  cross-examination  bv  the  prisoner, 
charge  as  an  offence  that  wnich  he  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  do,  swear  the  deputy 
judge-advocate,  and  thus  examine  him : 
**  Have  you  examined  the  witnesses  for 
the  purposes  of  this  orosecution  V*    '*  1 
have  examined  several  of  them,  and  the 
witness  is  one.'* — <*  Have  jou  attempted  to 
mislead  or  instruct  the  witneues  as  to  the 
evidence?**    <' As  a  witness  here  I  must 
answer.  No ;  but  I  should  think  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  such  a  question  too  degrad- 
ing to  be  put  to  me."    And  then,  as  if  to 
mark  still  more  strongly  the  spirit  of  the 
<K>urt,  there  comes  this  paragraph  :  *<  The 
court  observed,  that  tne  two  preceding 
questiona  were  put  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  judge-advocate  from  the  impu- 
tations attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  him 
by  the  prisoner.*'    Now,  I  will  only  ask, 
not  whether  such  a  proceeding  as  this  was 
consbtent  with  good  sense,  but  whether 
it  could  have  been  prompted  by  any  thing 
but   the  most  profouna  ignorance,  the 
most  invincible  prejudice,  tlie  most  de- 
termined  disregard    of  decency? — The 
next  accusation  1  make  against  thia  court 
ia,  their  admission  of  such  a  mass  of  hear- 
say evidence — the  hearsay  evidence   of 
negro  witnesses,  two  or  three  deep.    I 
contend  also,  that  the  court  plainly  shew- 
ed the  feelings  by  which  thev  were  actu- 
ated, when  tnev  permitted  the  judge-ad- 
vocate. aAer  four  days  preparation,  to 
make  toe  reply  which  he  did.    And,  lastly, 


I  maintain  that  no  honest  man  would  have 
concurred  in  pronouncing  such  a  sentence 
as  that  which  the  court  pronounced,  even 
if  he  believed  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the 
offence  imputed  to  him  rbearj.  And 
what.  Sir,  can  be  advanced  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  court  ?  Is  it 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  law  ?  Can 
that  be  said,  when  among  their  members 
was  the  cbief-j  ustice  of  the  colony  ?  That 
this  gentleman  is  a  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion,  waa  declared  to  the  House  the  other 
evening  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  th^ 
member  u>r  Peterborough,  who  told  ua 
that  Mr.  Wray  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  He  is  also  a  barrister,  selected 
by  his  majesty's  government  to  fill  the 
highest  station  in  the  colony :  so  that,  of 
course,  he  must  know  something  of  law. 
What  did  he  do  in  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  found  himself 
placed  ?  Did  he  remonstrate  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  or  did  he  not  ? 
If  he  did»  that  would  certainly  be  some 
extenuation  of  his  own  offence,  but  would 
involve  in  still  deeper  guilt  all  the  other 
members  of  the  court :  who,  having  their 
ignorance  dispelled,  and  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  real  character  of  their  proceedings, 
nevertheless  disregarded  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  their  instructor,  and  obstinately 
persevered  in  a  course  of  error  and  in- 
justice. But,  how  monstrous  was  it,  if 
this  gentleman  did  not  remonstrate  against 
the  conduct  of  the  court  ?  Good  God 
the  instant  he  heard  the  nature  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  prisoner,  the 
speech  of  the  judge-advocate  in  openmg 
the  prosecution,  tne  admission  of  evidence 
in  a  shape  partial  and  injurious,  ought  he 
not  instantly  to  have  expressed  his  warm 
indignation— ought  he  not  to  have  in- 
sisted on  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
of  law  and  of  justice  ;  and,  in  the'  event 
of  a  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  his  represen- 
tations, to  have  quitted  a  court  in  which 
he  could  not  remain  without  shame  and 
degradation  ?  Sir,  was  his  conduct  in  not 
doing  so,  worthy  of  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, of  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  of 
a  barrister?  I  am  ashamed,  deeply 
ashamed,  that  the  gown  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  wear  should  have  been  so  dis* 
graced  on  this  occasion. 
^  But,  Sir,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
situation  of  sffiiirs  in  Demerara  waa  one 
of  a  very  critical  nature,  and  that  some 
strong  measures  were  indispensable  to  the 
public  security.  We,  who  represent,  the 
injustice  of  these  proceedings,  have  beeq 
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•oM,  *^  AH  tbftt  3roa  lay  i«  very  true,  but 
tome  allowance  must  be  made  lor  tbe 
nrgency  of  the  case.'^  Let  as  inquire 
what  this  urgency  was.  The  trial  oom- 
neoced  cm  the  15tb  of  October :  sentence 
was  pronounced  on  the  24th  November, 
the  court  having  deliberated  for  five  days 
before  they  were  determined  thus  to  re- 
cord their  everlasting  shame.  The  revolt 
of  the  negroes  commenced  on  the  18th  of 
August,  and  not  a  trace  oF  its  existence 
remained  on  the  2Srd  of  the  same  month. 
Three  months,  therefore,  elapsed  from  the 
extinction  of  the  insurrection  to  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  trial.  Now,  Sir,  al- 
though I  can  make  allowances  for  the  or* 
gency  of  an  occasion,  although  I  can 
make  allowicinces  for  the  impressions  of 
fear,  I  can  make  no  allowances  for  that 
orgeikcy,  or  for  that  panic  which  con- 
tinoes  for  three  months,  and  which  then 
issues  in  an  act  of  gross  Cruelty  and  mon- 
strous  injostice  [bear].  There  never 
was  any  thing  more  unfpunded  than  the 
extenuation  pleaded  upon  this  occasion. 
From  beginmng  to  end  the  ai^uments  of 
ita  supporters  only  serve  to  shew  the 
weakness,  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause. 
I  am  aware  that  I  have  alreadj^  tres- 
passed consiflersbly  upon  the  attention  of 
She  House  [heur,  hear],  and  in  a  few 
words  more  I  shall  have  done.  The 
House  mUst  perceive  that  I  have  hitherto 
abstained  fVom  saying  a  single  word  upon 
wbst  has  appeared  in  the  missionary  copy 
of  these  proceedings.  If  it  be  true,  as 
atated  in  that  copy,  that  certain  questions 
proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  were  refused  to 
he,  put  by  the  court,  then  I  say  that  it  en- 
hances the  guilt  of  that  court  a  thousand 
fold,  and  adds  to  the  disgrace  and  dis- 
eredtt  of  the  whole  transaction  in  the  same 
proportion  [hear,  hear].  I  do  not  say 
whether  those  statements  are  true  or  fslse, 
but  I  maintain  that  they  ought  to  be  in- 
quired f6to. — Let  me  now  be  permitted  to 
say  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  the 
causes  of  this  revolt.  It  has  been  said, 
Ihat  that  revolt  was  owing  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion created  in  the  negroes*  minds  by  the 
doctrines  preached  by  Mr.  Smith.  Now, 
Sir,  if  ever  any  set  of  men  could  be  ex* 
pected  to  revolt  sooner  than  another,  it 
was  tbe  set  of  men  implicated  in  this 
transaction,  the  slaves  of  Demerara*  In 
the  first  place,  there  had  been  the  largest 
frnportations  of  slaves  into  that  colony, 
luid  the  mortality  there  was  quadruple 
What  it  wps  in  other  places.  According 
la  th^  oAcial  report  of  September  1839, 


it  appears  that  one  great  amtm  4  ike 
mortalitv  was  the  absence  of  medicA  aid 
in  the  nospitalsl    The  govemor,  k  a^ 
pears,  gave  orders  is  May,  arfiicb  hod  for 
their  object,  right  of  wrongy  t6  pfCfenl 
the  attendance  of  the  negroes  at  plaoea  of 
public  worship.    This  prodoeeo  dtscon- 
tent.     But,  tne  principal  eaiia»  of  dis- 
satisfaction arose  from  the  extraordinary 
measures  taken  with  reaped  to  lord  Ba- 
thurst's  letter,  whidi  arrived  oo  tfae7th  of 
July.    What  did  the  governor  do  upoa 
that  occasion?    Did  he  keep  sileat  with 
respect  to  tbe  contents  of  that  p^pcr :  did 
he  take  care  that  they  should  net  trans- 
pire?   He  did  no  such  thing:  on  die 
contrary,  he  allowed  a  general  ramovr  to 
go  forth;  he  allowed  it  to  reach  cveniato 
the  huts  of  the  negroes,  that  aomethi^ 
good  had  come  out  for  them  la -a  paper; 
but,  up  to  the  18th  of  Aagast  nothiag 
whatever  is  published  upon  the  subject. 
Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  what  most  he  the 
necessary  effect  of  such  treaCmcDt  opoo 
ignorant  minds  i    Their  rel^oaa  lieelmga 
were  violated ;  their  hopes  were  excited 
by  reports  respecting  a  paper,  of  the 
contents  of  which  they  were  kept  m  ig- 
norance down  to  the  very  day  of  tl»  cevoIL 
Here,  then,  you  have  at  once  the  motifei 
which  induced  the  revolt :  y<Ki  iMve  thdr 
hopes   deferred,    the   aeverit^    of  thdr 
punishments  increased;  and  if  yoai  tor* 
ture  men  tl^ust  if  you  increase.tbeir  poa- 
ithments  2ipd  defeat  their  hopea,.ma8t  yoa 
not  at  length  drive  them  to*  reslat  that 
tyranny  which  they,  find  inaupporfable? 
[hear,  hear !]     Do  we  not  find  this  to  be 
every  day  the  case  ?    And  it  h  well  tki 
it  is  so. '   It  has  pleased  God  in  hk  whdota 
to  fix  in  Uie  human  mind  a  point  beyond 
which  endurance  will  not  go,  mtd  at  which 
the  oppressed  is  stimulated  to  lorn  round 
and  avenge  himself  upon  lus  oppressor. 
This  has  been  ordained  by  the  wtadon  of 
an  unerring  Providence,  as  a  naeaos  of 
preventing  tbe  pernetuation  of  tyranny 
and  slavery  [hear,  hear !].    Hie  Hoo« 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Smith  lived  on  the 
plantation  called  Le  Reaouventr,  and  thss 
the  next  plantation  is  caDed  Success,  t» 
which  Quaroina  and  some  others  of  tbe 
negroes  belonged ;  otherp,  again,  lived  sa 
adjoining  plsntations.    It  has  beeo  already 
laated,  that  tbe  orders  sept  oat  by  laid 
Bathurst  were  for  the  abolition    of  tbr 
cart-whfp.  in  the  B^d^  and  the  total  prohi- 
bition to  dogging  femaleiL    Now,   I  firl 
that  Mr.  Hamilroo,  oF  Le  Beaoitwcasr, 
atated  on  the  '10th  Ji^,  tha^  if  Ise  w« 
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friend  tod  advocate  of ;  every  meaaure  in- 
troduced for  the  benefit  of  the  negro 
population  of  our  coloniea.  1  call  upon 
iiim  lo  cooaider  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
ii^ativiag  my  hon.  and  learned  friend'a 
luotioo  chw  evening.  I  ci|ll  upon  him 
to  reflect  upon  the  triumph  that  will 
be  obtained  in  Demerara  by  such  a  pror 
ceeding.  Let  it  once  be  known  in  that 
aettleoient  that  ihis  motion  has  been  ne* 
gativedy  and  the  persecutors  of  Mr.  Smith 
will  rejoice;  the  shouts  of  victory  will  burst 
forth.  How,  then,  is  the  complaint  of  the 
humble  negro  to  be  heard — now  are  in- 
justices, daily  inflicted  upon  him,  to  be  re- 
medied ?  The  consequence  of  such  a  de- 
terminflition  on  the  part  of  this  House  will 
be,  tha  t  the  severity  exercised  to  the  ne- 
groes, -will  be  increased  an  hundred  fold, 
the  cauae  of  religion  will  fail  to  the  ground, 
goveronaeot  will  lose  iis  authority,  and  all 
the  hateful  and  degrading  passions  of  man 
will  be  brought  into  full  and  unrestrained 
action  [bear,  hear  Ij.  I,  say,  Sir,  that 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves— we  owe  it  to  jus- 
tice—we owe  it  to  him  who  is  gone  to 
render  bis  account  at  the  bar  of  Heaven, 
to  come  to  no  deciaion  upon  this  question 
which,  as  conscientious  rocn^  we  cannot 
approve  of  as  just  and  right.  I  call,  then, 
.upon  everv  man  who  hears  me,  not  to 
vote  until  he  has  read  the  evidence,  and 
full}*  sifted  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
question  stands.  I  hope  tne  decision  to 
which  we  shall  come  will  be  in  unison  with 
the  voice  of  the  country,  and  that  we  shall, 
by  our  vote  this  night,  mark,  as  it  deserves, 
an  act  alike  repugnant  to  British  justice 
and  Britiiih  feeliug  [hear !]. 

Mr*  Ttndai  said,  that,  in  rising  to  op* 
pose  the  motion  of  his  bon.  and  learned 
iriend;  it  was  not  his  intention  to  ofier 
himself  either  as  the  apologist  or  the 
defender  of  certain  little  irregularities 
which  hsdi  it  appeared,  crept  into  the 
proceedings  before  this  court-martial.  If 
his  hon.and  learned  friend  who  had  jdst  aat 
down  bad  called  upon  the  House  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  of  nega- 
tiving this  motion,  he  (Mr.  T.)  begged 
«f  them  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  adopting  it  [hear,  hear !].  The 
tlfcotion  of  his  bon.  f^nd  learned  friend  was 
for  an  humble  address  to  his  Majesty, 
stating,  on  the  part  of  that  House,  that 
ihey  had  taken  into  their  roost  serious 
consideration  the  pspers  submitted  to 
them  relative  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  that  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  declare^ 
ihat  tbey  contemplated  with  feelings  of 


aerioMs  alarm  af)d  deiep  sorrow^  the  f4Cts 
therein  stated.  The  House  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  by  this  motion :  they  would 
condemn,  unheard,  a  set  of  men,  bred  in 
the  school  of  honour,  and  who  had  actfd 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath«  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  if  Mr.  Smith's 
character  was  dear  to  him  and  to  his 
friends,  there  were  in  the  settlement  of 
Demerara,  gentlemen  uhose  characters 
were  also  dear  to  them. 

He  could  not  help  expressing  some 
surprise  at  the  turn  nhich  the  debate 
appeared  to  have  taken  since  the  last 
discussion*  On  the  former  evening,  he 
uoderstood  the  main  point  argued  to  be 
the  illegality  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
ibis  missionary  had  been  tried.  To-niglit 
}t  appeared  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  who  had  just  $at  down  admitted 
what  he  ( Mr.  T.)  had  been  led  to  coi  * 
sider  as  the  great  offence.  [Dr.  Lu»h- 
ington  dissented  from  this  statement]. 
For  surely,  if  the  illei^ality  of  the  tribunal 
could  have  been  shewn,  it  must  have  ap« 

f>eared  from  the  stores  of  learning  which 
lis  hon.  and  learned  friend,  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington^  was  capable  of  bringing  to  bear 
upon  It.  Before  the  House  could  pro* 
nounce  an  opinion,  that  there  had  been  a 
gross  violation  of  law  in  the  proceediogs 
of  the  court-martial,  it  must  found  such 
an  opinion  on  one  of  these  grounds — 
either  the  measure  of  punishment  inflict* 
cd  muU  have  been  too  heavy;  or  the 
court  must  have  been  without  juris* 
diction;  or  the  conduct  of  the  court 
must  have  been  grossly  partial  and  unjust. 
He  for  his  part  took  it,  that  the  court 
was  competent  to  the  perfornQance  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  award  in 
this  case  the  punishment  of  death ;  but, 
lest  any  doubt  should  remain  upon  that 
point,  he  should  trouble  the  House  with 
a  few  authoritief,  to  prove,  that  the  pu- 
nishment of  death,  was  the  only  punish* 
ment  that  could,  according  to  law,  be  in- 
flicted  for  the  offence.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  io  state,  that  the  laws  of 
Demerara  were  founded  on  the  Dutch 
law ;  or  to  add,  that  the  laws  of  Holland 
were  founded  upon  the  old  Roman  law* 
And  no  man  would  hesitate  to  admit,  that, 
by  the  ancient  civil  law,  the  pi^oishroent 
of  death  was  inflicted  alike,  upon  persons 
who  committed  treasoro  or  who,  knowing 
of  its  ommission,  conceahd  that  know* 
ledge. .  Huber,,  an  eminent  writer  upon 
civil  law  of  the  sixteenth  century,  laid  it 
down,  in  terms  poL  to  bp  mistaken   Uiat 
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ourselves  against  the  former.  They  stab 
us  in  the  dark,  and  the  blow  becomes  mor» 
tal'  before  a  remedy  can  be  applied.  Ahd 
will  the  people  of  this  colony  continue  the 
tool  of  these  fellows  any  longer?  Will 
the  inhabitants  of  Deraerara .  permit  Mr. 
Austin  to  continue  to  pocket  their  money 
at  the  expense  of  their  lives  ?  For  what 
can  we'  expect,  when  our  own  well-paid 
minister,  a  minister  of  the  established 
church,  rises  in  rebellion  against  us,  but 
that  ruin  awaits  our  property — and 

'  they  do  take  our  lives, 
When  they  do  take  the  means  by  which  we  live.' 

If  they  do,  we  can  only  say,  that  Mr.  Austin 
wjll  be  fully  authorized  to  follow  the  line 
of  business  he  has  so  6tly  commenced,  and 
to  go  on  dealing  out,  by  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, and  for  exportation,  ready-made  lies, 
and  other  articles,  for  the  convenience  and 
assistance  of  the  saints.  If,  however,  they 
do  not,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  this  will 
be  the  case,  let  them  pursue  that  line  of 
conduct  towards  their  lurking  foe,  as  shall 
render  his  longer  residing  amongst  us  more 
a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  choice.  Let 
them  do  this,  and  they  will  prove  them- 
selves to'be  the  friends  of  tj)e  country. 
'  *'  Mr.  Austin's  character  is  forever  gone. 
Asa  clergyman,  as  a  preacher  of  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Saviour,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  which  was  truth,  he  is  sunk  be- 
yond redemption  ;  his  honour  is  forfeited  ; 
his  name  is  blighted ;  and  the  pulpit  cannot 
shield  him  from  shame  and  disgrace,  nor 
from  the  justly  merited  reproaches  of  an 
injured  and  calumniated  set  of  people. 
Wherever  he  goes,  the  finger  of  hatred 
shall  point  him  out,  and  derision  shall  laugh 
him  to  scorn ;  while  the  misery  of  those 
who   are  connected  with   him  shall  add 

.  poignancy  to  the  reflection,  that  his  repu- 
tation is  blasted  for  ever;  and  that,  for 
mere  iviirldly  gain,  he  betrayed  the  friends 

^  who  fo*tered  him,  and, 

I  I     ■    *  like  the  base  Indian, 
Threw  a  pearl  away  richer  than  all  his  tribe.' 

"  It  was  our  intention  to  have  entered 
more  largely  into  ihrsM^iatter— to  have 
noticed  thie  forfeiture  of  his  word,  of  his 
honour,  to  his  excellency  the  late  governor, 
which  he  sacredly  offered  as  a  pledge,  that 
he  would  not  write  home  to  the  missionary 
society  upon  any  thing  connected  with  the 
trial  of  the  late  Smith;  and  to  have 
touched  upon  his  remarks  befo/e  the 
Board  of  Inquiry^  &c.'  But  these  points 
iire  ably  handled  by  an  «  Episcopalian/ 
•od  iopersede  the  utitity  or  necessity  of 
our  saying  «  word  nortM  . 


'  *'  lo  eonclhsion,  we  appeal  to  the  in- 
habitants— we  call  upon  thensy  aa  they 
reapect  the  laws  and  tnstiiutions  of  the 
colony — as  they  feel  for  the  cooimoo  west 
and .  welfare^— and  as  they  ore  idend&Bii 
with  its  safety  and  its  danger-^to  unite  ta 
expelling,  by  all  the  legal  meana  in  their 
power,  this  pest  from  the  aliorea  of  the 
cotintr^r.  We  call  upon  theio,  aa  fathers, 
as  Christians,  and  as  men,  to  dsscominue 
their  attendance  at  his  church,  until  his 
presence  shall  no  longer  profane  it ;  and 
to  offer  up  their  morning  mad  ewetdog 
prayers  in-  the  retirement  of  tbeir  own 
dwellings,  where  the  honest  aentuncnu  of 
devotion  will  be  heard,  « though  no  crafty 
gownsman  shall  superintend  the  scene.' 
We  call  upon  them  to  do  all  this,  as  a 
duty  they  owe  to  themselvea,  and  to  the 
country  which  by  birth  or  adoption  ia  their 
own ;  and,  finally,  we  call  upon  tlieui  to 
shun,  in  public  and  private  places,  all  uh 
tercourse  with  the  beio^wbo  is  a  di^grticc 
to  his  cloth,  and  an  enemy  to  the  esta^ 
biishments  and  prosperity  of  the  colony" 
— [hear,  hear  I  from  both  «dea  of  the 
House]. 

Now,  Sir,  mark :— The  revolt  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  August ;  the  publicatioQ 
which  I  have  just  read  was  given  to  the 
world  on  the  26th  of  the  foUowiOff  Apfil 
—a  period  of  seven  months  havtng&psed! 
The  House  will  from  this  be  able  to  jodfEe 
wliat  a  malignant  and  persecuting  apifk 
still  exists  in  that  colony.    I  caold  shev 
from  other  documents  (but  it  ia  not  ac^ 
cessary)  the  same  spirit  of  hostilitj  to  re- 
ligious education — the  same  determinataoa 
to  degrade  the  negro  character,  openlr, 
disgracefully  avo w^  in  that  colonj.    A  nd 
Sir,  those  opinions  will  lead  to  the  bu^ 
roiliation  and  disgrace  of  our  tribunals  of 
public  justice  in  the  colonies,  unksa  this 
House  expresses  in  the  sirongett  and  most 
decided  terms  its  reprobation  of  such  pro- 
ceedings [hear,  hear!].    If  you  do  not 
do  this,  you  will  let  it  go  abroad  that  yoa 
do  not  mean  to  govern  your  coloniea  upon 
principles  of  law  and  justice.     Aa  nwfol 
responsibility  now  rests  upon  bia  owjesty's 
minbters  and  upon  this  House,     If  ne 
allow  this  question  to  go  by  withoiat  deep 
and  serious  consideration,  we  shall  let  alif 
an  opportunity  not  easily  regained*     Tbs 
right  hon»  sent' 


gc^ll^inAn  opposite  (Mr. 
nilhg^,  whose  talents  all  adnfire,  and  whMe 
weigitt  in  this  House  and  the  country  ii 
notoeious,  ef^n  settle  the  qnestton  at  ovce 
[hear,v  hter !].  That  rigbt  boo.  ^eotk^ 
man  has'  hitherto  stood  forward  aa  tU 
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friend  •nd  advocate  of  every  meaaure  in- 
troduced for  the  benefit  of  the  negro 
population  of  our  coloniea.    I  call  upon 
I     Ikim  to  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
negativing  ny  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
tuotioo  this  evening.      I  call  upon  him 
to  re6ect   upon   the   triumph   that  will 
be  obtained  in  Demerora  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding.   Let  it  once  be  known  in  that 
aetciement  that  ihts  motion  has  been  ne* 
gativedy  and  the  persecutors  of  Mr.  Smith 
will  rejoice,  the  shouts  of  victory  will  burst 
forth.    How»  then,  is  the  complaint  of  the 
humble  negro  to  be  heard — now  are  in- 
justices, daily  inflicted  upon  him,  to  be  re- 
ined ied  ?     The  consequence  of  such  a  de* 
teroBination  on  the  part  of  this  House  will 
be,  ^hat  the  severity  exercised  to  the  ne- 
groes, will  be  increased  an  hundred  fold, 
the  cause  of  religion  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
goveroment  will  lose  iis  authority,  and  all 
the  hateful  and  degrading  passions  of  man 
will  be  brought  into  full  and  unrestrained 
action     [hear,  hearlj.    I.  say,  Sir,  that 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves— we  owe  it  to  jus- 
tice—we  owe  it  to  him  who  is  gone  to 
render  his  account  at  the  bar  of  Heaven, 
to  come  to  no  deciaion  upon  this  question 
which,  as  conscientious  men,  we  cannot 
approve  of  as  just  and  right.    I  call,  then, 
.upon  every  man  who  hears  roe,  not  to 
vote  until  he  has  read  the  evidence,  and 
fully  sifted  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
question  stands.    I  hope  the  decision  to 
which  we  shall  come  will  be  in  unison  with 
the  voice  of  the  country,  and  that  we  shall, 
by  our  vote  this  night,  mark,  as  it  deserves, 
an  act  alike  repugnant  to  British  justice 
and  British  feeliug  [hear  Ij. 

Mr.  Ttndal  said,  that,  in  rising  to  op- 
pose the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer 
luroself  either  as  the  apologist  or  the 
defender  of  certain  little  irregularities 
which  had,  it  appeared,  crept  into  the 
proceedings  before  this  court-martial.  If 
his  bon.and  learned  friend  who  had  jiistaat 
down  had  called  upon  the  House  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  of  oega- 
living  this  motion,  he  (Mr.  T.)  begged 
of  them  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  adopting  it  [hear,  hear !].  The 
motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was 
tor  an  humble  address  to  his  Majesty, 
stating,  on  the  part  of  tliat  House,  that 
they  bad  taken  into  their  iiKMt  serious 
•  consideration  the  papers,  submitted  to 
them  relative  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  that  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  declare, 
that  tliey  cuntemplated  with  feelings  of 


jserious  alarm  and  d^ep  sorrow^  the  f4Gts 
therein  stated.  The  House  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  by  tliis  motion  they  would 
condemn,  unheard,  a  set  of  men,  bred  in 
the  school  of  honour,  and  who  had  actfd 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  if  iMr.  Sroitlt's 
character  was  dear  to  him  and  to  his 
friends,  there  were  in  the  settlement  of 
Demerara,  gentlemen  whose  characters 
were  also  dear  to  them. 

He  could  not  help  expressing  some 
surprise  at  the  turn  which  the  debate 
appeared  to  have  taken  since  the  last 
discussion.  On  the  former  evening,  he 
understood  the  main  point  areued  to  be 
the  illegality  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
this  missionary  had  been  tried.  To-niglit 
}t  appeared  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  who  had  just  »at  down  admitted 
what  he  ( Mr.  T.)  had  been  led  to  coi  • 
sider  as  the  great  offence.  [Dr.  Lu»h« 
ington  dissented  from  this  statement]. 
For  surely,  if  the  illc^aiiiy  of  the  tribunal 
could  have  been  she^^n,  it  mubt  have  ap« 
peared  from  the  stores  of  learning  which 
Lisbon,  and  learned  friend,  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington^  was  capable  of  bringing  to  bear 
upon  It.  Before  the  House  could  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  that  there  had  been  a 
gross  violation  of  law  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  court-martial,  it  must  found  such 
an  opinion  on  one  of  these  grounds — 
either  the  measure  of  punishmt  nt  inflict* 
cd  muU  have  been  too  heavy;  or  the 
court  must  hjive  been  without  juris* 
diction;  or  the  conduct  of  the  court 
must  have  been  grossly  partial  and  unjust* 
He  for  his  part  took  it,  that  the  court 
was  competent  to  the  perforuiance  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  award  in 
this  case  the  punishment  of  death ;  but, 
lest  any  doubt  should  remain  upon  that 
point,  he  should  trouble  the  House  with 
a  few  authoritiet,  to  prove,  that  the  pu- 
nishment of  death,  was  the  only  punish- 
ment  that  could,  according  to  law,  be  in- 
flicted for  the  ofi^ence.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  t3  state,  that  the  laws  of 
Demerara  were  founded  on  the  Dutch 
law ;  or  to  add,  that  the  laws  of  Holland 
were  founded  upon  the  old  Boman  law. 
And  no  man  would  hesitate  to  admit,  that, 
by  the  ancient  civil  law,  the  pi^nishment 
of  death  was  inflicted  alike,  uplon  persons 
who  committed  treason,  or  who,  knowing 
of  its  c  >romission,  conceali  d  that  know- 
ledge.,  Huber,  an  eminent  writer  upon 
civO  law  of  the  sixteenth  century,  laid  it 
downj  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken   that 
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16  ebnoeal  treaton  was  the  tme  dfence 
is  to  <^mrtiitit;  and  he  added»  '^ifanj 
nan  excites  fedition,  or  commiu  it,  ha 
tfhaU  suffer  death.*  It  was  not  for  him 
to  defend  that  law,  or  to  contend  that  the 
milder  law  of  England  was  preferable; 
it  was  stifficient  for  bira  to  know  that  it 
was  the  law  of  Demerara,  whicii  was  the 
Dutch  law  ;  and  it  was  in  Demersra  that 
Mr.  ^  Smith  was  tried.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  quoted  other  writers 
Upon  civil  law,  French  and  Dutch,  in 
support  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  a  person  con« 
cealing  high  treason  was  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  although  he  had  no 
participation  in  the  criminal  act.  The 
House  had,  therefore,  a  concurrent  sys- 
tem of  law  established  in  Europe,  in 
support  of  the  power  of  the  court  to 
pass  the  sentence  which  it  did  on  Mr. 
Smith. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  first  point, 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment, which,  he  trusted,  he  had  set  alto* 
gather  at  rest,  he  would  apply  himself  to 
the  Second  point ;  namely,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  inquire,  whether  it  was 
not  the  best  constituted  and  most  impar- 
tial court  that  could  have  been,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  obtained.  He  agreed, 
that,  as  a  court-martial  sitting  under  the 
mutiny  act,  it  was  only  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law  which  could  justify  it. 
But,  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  at 
once  superseded  all  civil  process,  and 
a^ade  it  necessary  that  some  other  courts 
abould  beaubstituted  in  its  stead.  Before 
ke  went  Airther,  he  wished  to  guard  hlm- 
ielf  agafiist  a  conclusion  which  had  been 
come  to  by  some  bon.  and  learned  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  It  was  said,  that 
martiaMaw  had  been  proclaimed  on  the 
19th,  and  that  the  offence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
if  any,  had  been  committed  on  the  17th; 
and  then  it  was  asked,  whether  that  law 
was  to  have  aii  ex-post  facto  operation, 
tod  that  under  it  all  by-gbne  offences 
were  to  be  tried  ?  He  said,  certainly 
aot ;  it  Would  not  be  lawful  to  try  in  this 
Way  an  oflence  committed  last  year,  or  at 
any  previous  period,  which  gave  it  a 
character  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
circumstances  which  occasioned  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial-law.  But  here  the 
case  was  different :  Mr.  Smith  was  charge 
ed  with  having  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
meditated  treason  and  rebellion  on  the 
17th  of  August,  and  with  having  coneealod 
ibai  knimledga^    On  the  18tli|  the  d0» 
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r  was  the  next  dajr  proclaimed.  Wm 
he  not,  then,  drawing  too  nice  and  attbile 
distinctions-distinctions  anworthy  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  members  on  the  other 
side— to  say,  that  the  offence  of  conceal* 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  treason  on  the 
1 7th»  was  a  by-gone  offence,  and  not  an 
offence  cognissbie  by  this  eoart^-oiertiai, 
there  being  then,  under  martial-law,  no 
other  court  in  the  colony  by  whicli  it 
could  be  tried  ? 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  oftnce, 
he  would  inquire  what  the  constmction  of 
the  court  was,  and  whether  it  was  not  the 
best  that  could  have  been  obtainedl?  And, 
first,  if  a  court-martial  had  not  l>ceo  ap- 
pointed, by  what  tribunal  coold  Mr.  Sasith 
have  been  tried  ?  According  to  the  bw 
of  the  colony  in  ordinary  cases,  he  wonid 
have  been  tried  by  a  court  compoacd  el 
the  president  of  the  court  of  jostie^  Mtid 
a  certain  number  of  planter^  mho  woold 
be  Judges  alike  of  the  law  isad  the  ftet; 
and  who,  as  planters,  would  neceasarif  jr 
have  been  interested  in  thedeckloii.  New, 
he  would  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
House,  whether  a  court  composed  of  Brt^ 
tish  officers,  for  the  most  nart  strangers, 
having  no  connexion  witD  the  coloDy 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Vendue-Mss- 
ter),  and  therefore  disintereated— he 
would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  a 
court  so  constituted  was  not  preferable  to 
the  former,  and  more  likely  to  befavouraUs 
to  the  prisoner  ?  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  not  acted  quite  fairly  in  hk 
allusions  to  Mr.  Wray,  the  prendent  ef 
the  civil  tribunal.  He  was  a  geotlemaB 
of  liberal  education  and  amiable  aumoers, 
to  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
known  in  the  course  of  profassioaal  inter-^ 
course ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  be 
would,  for  a  moment,  have  leat  himself 
to  any  base  or  upworthy  proceedings, 
such  as  those  described^— Asaia:  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 
Leading  questions  had  been  ol^fected  to ; 
but  tt  would  be  found,  that  mora  leadiog 
questions  had  been  put  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  than  by  the  other  side,  and  that, 
npon  the  whole,  the  balance  waa  oom- 
dehd>ly  in  his  fiivour.  The  same  obscr* 
vation  would  apply  to  another  cemptaant, 
that  of  hearsay  evidence.  He  had  again 
to  complain  or  a  little  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  nts  hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  oel 
using,  with  his  usual  candour,  the  obaer- 
▼atioos  made  b?  his  hon.  and  leanied  friend 
(Mr..  Searlelt)  on  a  fbrmer 
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«ritneisM  having  been  eoofinned  bv  Mk 
Sroicli  frimself.  '  Now^  it  appeared  froin 
the  evidence,  page  41 1  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  a  convemtion,  ifi  which,  while  he 
was  Cakine  a  glass  of  wine  iti  an  inner 
room^  he  heard  Quaitiina  and  Seaten  talk 
in  a  low  tone,  and  speak  of'*  driving  their 
managers**  and  *•  a  hew  law/'    Upon  this 
part  of  the  case  it  was  asked,  whether 
every  man  should  be  bound  to  prove  an 
alibi,  against  whom  it  was  statea  that  he 
had  been  in  some  place  where  something 
illega  1  was  spoken  ?    But  that  was  not  the 
point    at  issue.     Here  it  appeared,   that 
testinrsony  was  given  by  Mr.  Smith  him- 
self, strongly  corroborative  df  what  had 
been    stated  by  Bristol  and  Seaton.    It 
eou\d  not  be  diijiuted,  that  there  was  clear 
evidence  of  the  following  facts ;  namely* 
liiat  a  revolt  bad  taken  place  on  the  18th' 
of  August;    that  that  revolt  had  been 
headed  by  persona  high  th  office  tr  duly 
attending  at  the  Bethel  chapel,  wherle  the 
accused  officiated;    that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  remained  in  their  house  upon  the 
estate,  afler  ^e  other  whites  in  the  co« 
lony  had  become  alarmed  and  Were  flying 
for  shelter :  that  on  the  evening  when  the 
revolt  broke  out,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  had 
been  found  walking  near  the  spot ;  that 
Smith  had  had  an  opportunity  of  informing 
the  governor  of  what  he  knew,  as  he  had 
been  that  morning  in  town  on  horseback, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  his  medical 
adviser ;  and  that,  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion which  he  oognt  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  governor^  but  which,  though 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  be 
withheld. 

He  now  came  to  the  fsct  of  the  com- 
munications made  to  Mr.  Smith  on  Sunday 
the  i7th  of  August.  It  appeared,  from 
the  evidence  of  Bristol  and  Seaton,  as  well 
as  of  A  ves  and  Bailey,  that  he  had  had  an 
intmiAiion  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  slaves  so  far  i>ack  as  six 
weeks  before.  But,  to  come  to  the  case 
of  the  17th :  Mr.  Smith,  in  page  40,  says, 
«<They  (Bristol,  Seaton,  and  Quamina) 
were  M  standing  toseclier,  and  1  went  into 
the  hAtl  to  get  a  glass  of  wiae.  While 
driflriuBg  it,  1  heard  Quamina  and  Seaton, 
who  were  talking  together  in  a  low  tone 
ef  voice,  use  the  words  *  manager,  and  hew 
law/  This  induced  me  to  rebuke  them 
fat  talking  of  such  things.^*  Why,  he 
asked,  rebolce  them,  unless  be  considered 
their  ^svnda^  improper;  and  if  improper, 


My  conx:Ml'Wlnit  he  knew  ftbm  this  |(du 
vemor  ?  He  then  goes  on  to  say ;  **  Proih 
all  thai  paMed,'  1  had  not  the  smallest  idea 
that  tlfev  ititended  to  revolt.  The  receipt  df 
Jackey  i  note  on  Monday  evening  brought 
to  my  recollection  what  I  bad  heard 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  caused  me  tb^ti 
to  attach  to  it  a  meaning  which  I  had  not 
attached  to  it  l>efere/'  But,  the  fair  itf> 
ference  is,  that  he  knew  more  of  the  eotf- 
spiracy  than  he  was  willing  to  admit.  For 
mark  what  Peter  says,  when  examined  by* 
the  prisoner  s  <«  Were  you  at  the  chapel 
the  Sunday  befbre  the  revolt }"  ••  Yes**.— 
<*  Did  you  see  Quamina  of  Success  on  thai 
day  ?•• «  ye8*"—"Wheredidyouseehirt?' 
•<  At  Mr.  Smith's  house."~«<  Were  ther^ 
any  other  persons  present  ?  '*  <<  Brlittofy 
Seaton,  a  boy  named  Shute»  a  field  negrb 
of  Le  Resonvenir,  and  Mr.  Smith,  wer6 
present,  and,  witli  myself,  made  six."'-^ 
<<  Did  Quamina  say  any  thina  to  the  pri- 
soner; if  yea,  what  was  it?^  ''Yes:  hft 
said  that  they  should  drive  all  thos6 
managers  from  the  estates  to  the  town,  t6 
the  courts,  to  see  what  was  the  best  thing 
thev  could  obtain  for  the  slaves :  then  Mn 
Smith  answered,  and  said,  that  that  was 
foolish ;  how  will  you  be  able  to  drive  tho 
white  people  to  town  ?  and  he  said  further^ 
the  white  people  were  trying  to  do  good 
for  them,  and  that  if  the  slaves  behaved 
so,  they  would  lose  their  right ;  and  ht 
said,  *  Quamina,  don't  bring  yourself  into 
any  disgrace;  thatthe  white  people  werenow 
making  a  law  to  prevent  the  women  being 
flogged,  but  that  the  law  had  not  come 
out  yet ;  and  that  the  men  should  not  get 
any  flogging  in  the  field,  but  when  they 
required  to  be  flogged  they  should  b6 
brought  to  the  manager,  attorney,  or  pro^ 
prietor,  for  that  purpose  ;*  and  he  said, 
*  Quamina,  do  you  hear  this  ?*  and  then 
we  came  out"— (<  What  did  Quamina  say 
in  answer,  when  Mr.  Smith  said  *yoil 
hear?***  "He  said,  «yes,  sir;' that  waa 
alK"-^He  would  ask,  could  any  person^ 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  so* 
dety  at  Demerara,  who  knew  the  strong 
distmction  between  the  whites  and  blacky, 
and  who  possessed  the  knowledge  which 
it  was  proved  had  been  communicated  to 
Mr.  Smith— -could  he,  he  would  ask,  bt 
considered  as  ddng  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  in  not  osaking  it  known  to  the 
government?  Would  any  man  but  Mn 
Smith  have  contented  himself  with  ex- 
horting the  blacks  to  be  peaceable  c  and 
not  l^ave  fomid  it  his  Aity  to  caution 'the 
govenHnonty  4hat  such  etcpa  might  m 
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Id  ednoeal  f  reMOA  was  th6  Mine  (fftoee 
to  to  doroitkit  it ;  and  he  added,  *<  if  any 
nan  estates  sedition,  or  cominitt  it,  he 
tfhatl  suffer  death.**  It  was  not  for  him 
to  defend  that  law,  or  to  contend  that  the 
milder  law  of  England  was  prtferable; 
it  was  sufficient  for  biro  to  know  that  it 
was  the  latv  of  Demerara,  which  was  the 
Dutch  law  ;  and  it  was  in  Demerara  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  tried.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  quoted  other  writers 
tipon  civil  law,  French  and  Dutch,  in 
support  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  a  person  con- 
cealing high  treason  was  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  although  he  had  no 
participation  in  the  criminal  act.  The 
House  had,  therefore,  a  concurrent  sys- 
tem of  law  established  in  Europe,  in 
support  of  the  power  of  the  court  to 
"pass  the  sentence  which  it  did  on  Mr. 
Smith. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  first  point, 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  punish* 
nent,  which,  he  trusted,  he  had  set  alto* 
gether  at  rest,  be  would  apply  himself  to 
the  Second  point ;  namely,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  inquire,  whether  it  was 
not  the  best  constituted  and  most  impar- 
tial court  that  could  have  been,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  obtained.  He  agreed, 
that,  as  a  court-martial  sitting  under  the 
mutiny  act,  it  was  only  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law  which  could  justify  it. 
But,  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  at 
once  superseded  all  civil  process,  and 
asade  it  necessary  that  some  other  courts 
ahould  beaubstituted  in  its  stead.  Before 
be  went  ftirther,  he  wished  to  guard  him- 
ielf  agitfnat  a  conclusion  which  had  been 
come  to  by  some  bon.  and  learned  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  It  was  said,  that 
martiaMaiv  had  been  proclaimed  on  the 
19th,  and  that  the  offence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
if  any,  had  been  committed  on  the  17th; 
and  then  it  was  asked,  whether  that  la^ 
was  to  have  an  ex-post  facto  operation i 
ftnd  that  under  it  all  by-gbne  offences 
were  io  be  tried  ?  He  said,  certainly 
not ;  it  Would  not  be  lawful  to  try  in  this 
way  an  offence  committed  last  year,  or  at 
any  previous  period,  which  gave  it  a 
character  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
eircurostances  which  occasioned  the  pro- 
elamation  of  martial-law.  But  here  the 
case  was  different :  Mr.  Smith  was  chai^ 
ed  with  having  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
meditated  treason  and  rebellion  on  the 
17th  of  August,  and  with  having  concealed 
iial  knMJedge<    On  tlie  18th,  the  n^ 


Ko^ea  rev<4t«  andi  in  c6nset|aenee,  teailiiff^ 
w  was  the  next  day  proclaimed.  Was 
he  not,  then,  drawing  too  nice  and  aeibtle 
distinctions-^distinctions  unworthy  bf  the 
hon.  and  learned  members  on  the  other 
side^tosay,  that  the  offence  of  conceal* 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  treason  on  the 
]  7th,  was  a  by-gone  ofience,  and  not  an 
offence  cognisiikble  by  this  court-martial, 
there  being  then,  under  martial-law,  no 
other  court  in  the  colony  by  which  ii 
could  be  tried  ? 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  o^nce, 
he  would  inquire  what  the  construction  of 
the  court  was,  and  whether  it  was  not  the 
best  that  could  have  been  obtained?  And, 
first,  if  a  court-martial  had  not  been  ap^ 

Eointed,  by  what  tribunal  could  Mr.  Smith 
ave  been  tried  ?  According  to  the  law 
of  the  colony  in  ordinary  caaeSi  he  would 
Lave  been  tried  by  a  court  compoeed  of 
the  president  of  the  court  of  justice,  and 
a  certain  nnrober  of  planters,  who  wouM 
be  judges  alike  of  the  law  and  the  fiice, 
and  who,  as  plantere,  would  necesaaril  jr 
have  been  interested  in  thedecitton.  Now, 
he  would  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
House«  whether  a  court  composed  of  BH^ 
tish  officers,  for  the  most  part  atrangen, 
having  na  connexion  with  the  colony 
(with  the  exception  of  tlie  Vendue-Mas- 
ter),  and  therefore  disinterested— h^ 
would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  a 
court  so  constituted  was  not  preferable  t6 
the  former,  and  more  likely  to  befavourabie 
to  the  prisoner?  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  bad  not  acted  quite  fairly  in  his 
allusions  to  Mr.  Wray,  the  prendent  of 
the  civil  tribunal.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  liberal  education  and  amiable  manners, 
to  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  bein^ 
known  in  the  course  of  professional  inter- 
course; and  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
would,  for  a  moment,  have  lent  himself 
to  any  base  or  unworthy  proceeding 
such  as  those  described.-— Again:  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 
Leading  questions  had  been  elected  to; 
but  it  would  be  found,  that  more  leading 
questions  had  been  put  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  than  by  the  other  side,  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  balance  was  conn- 
deilably  in  his  fevour.  Hie  same  obiier« 
vation  would  apply  to  another  complsinti 
that  of  hearsay  evidence.  He  had  again 
to  complain  of  a  little  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  not 
using,  with  his  usual  candour,  the  obier* 
▼atioos  made  bv  bia  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr..  Searlelt}  on  a  feraMT  t^cniiig»  «> 
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Urtlf^  W  IM  tftilt«tn6ftt9  «f  ttmt  of' thte 
«ritnet8«B  havNig  beefi  eoofirmed  bV  Mk 
Smieb  Minself.  '  Mow  4  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence,  page  41 1  that  he  was  pre- 
aenfrat  a  conyeraBtion,  ib  which,  while  he 
was  takine  a  gl&s6  of  wine  iti  an  inner 
room^  he  heard  Quaitiina  and  Seaton  tallc 
hi  a  low  tone,  and  apeak  of  <*  driving  their 
managert**  and  •■  a  hew  fftw.*'  Upon  this 
part  of  the  case  it  was  asked,  whether 
every  man  should  be  bound  to  prove  an 
alibi,  against  whom  it  was  stated  that  he 
had  been  in  sonie  place  where  soinething 
illegal  was  spoken  i  But  that  was  not  the 
point  at  issue.  Here  it  appeared,  that 
testimony  was  given  by  Mr.  Smith  him- 
self, strongly  corroborative  Of  what  had 
been  stated  by  Bristol  and  Seaton.  It 
oottld  not  be  disputed,  that  there  was  clear 
evidence  of  the  fbllowing  fatfts ;  namely» 
Miat  a  revolt  had  taken  place  on  the  18th' 
of  August;  that  that  revolt  had  been 
headed  by  persons  high  ih  bffice  bir  duly 
attending  at  the  Bethel  chapel,  where  the 
accused  officiated;  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  remained  in  their  house  upon  the 
estate,  after  tiie  other  whites  in  the  co- 
lony had  become  alarmed  and  were  flying 
for  shelter :  that  on  the  evening  when  the 
revolt  broke  oat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  had 
been  found  walking  near  the  spot ;  that 
Smith  had  had  an  opportunity  of  informing 
the  governor  of  what  he  knew,  as  he  had 
been  that  morning  in  town  on  horseback, 
for  the  purpose  of  consuhtng  his  medical 
adviser ;  and  that,  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion which  he  ought  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  governor^  but  which,  though 
he  had  an  opportimity  of  doing  so,  he 
withheld. 

He  now  came  to  the  fact  of  the  eom- 
munications  made  to  Mr.  Smith  On  Sunday 
the  17th  of  August.  It  appeared,  from 
the  evidence  of  Bristol  and  Seaton,  as  well 
as  of  Aves  and  Bailey,  that  he  had  had  an 
iatiiBiation  of  discontent  aad  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  skives  so  far  i>ack  as  six 
weefca  before.  Bat,  to  come  to  the  case 
of  the  17th :  Mr.  Smith,  in  page  40,  says, 
^They  (Bristol,  Beaton,  and  Quamina) 
w«re  all  standhig  together,  and  1  went  into 
the  halt  to  get  a  glass  of  wine.  While 
drinking  It,  1  heard  Quamina  and  Seaton, 
who  were  talking  together  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  use  the  words  *  manager,  and  new 
law/  This  indued  me  lo  rebuke  diem 
for  talking  of  such  things.^*  Why,  he 
•akad,  rebuke  them,  unless  be  considered 
their •eandvct  improper;  and  if  Improper, 


#hy  cont^  what  he  knew  tihttk  th\9  ^d^ 
vernor  ?  He  then  goas  on  to  say ;  ^  Frodi 
all  thai  pasifed,'  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea 
that  they  intended  to  revolt.  The  receipt  df 
Jackey  i  note  on  Monday  evening  brought 
to  my  recollection  wnat  I  Imd  heard 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  caused  me  theti 
to  attach  to  it  a  meaning  which  1  had  not 
attached  to  it  before/'  But,  the  fair  11^ 
ibrenee  is,  that  he  kne#  more  of  the  eotf- 
spiracy  than  he  was  willing  to  admit.  For 
mark  what  Peter  says,  when  examined  b^^ 
the  prisoner  \  <'  Were  you  at  the  obipel 
the  Sunday  before  the  revolt }"  **  Yea^-t- 
<*  Did  you  see  Quamina  of  Success  on  that 
day  V*  "  Yes'^— "  Wheredidyousechirt?" 
**<  At  Mr.  Smith's  house."~«<  Were  therb 
any  other  persons  present  ?  '*  "  Bristol, 
S^ton,  a  boy  named  Shute,  a  Beldnegrb 
of  Le  Resouvenir,  and  Mr.  Smith,  werh 
present,  and,  witli  myself,  made  six."-^ 
«<  Did  Quamina  say  any  thing  to  the  pri- 
soner; if  yea,  what  was  it?^  <«Yes:  hib 
said  that  they  should  drive  all  those 
managers  from  the  estates  to  the  town,  t6 
the  courts,  to  see  what  was  the  best  thing 
they  could  obtain  for  the  slaves :  then  Mn 
Smith  answered,  and  said,  that  that  was 
foolish ;  bow  will  you  be  able  to  drive  thb 
white  people  to  town  ?  and  he  said  further, 
the  white  people  were  trying  to  do  good 
for  them,  and  that  if  the  slaves  behaved 
so,  they  would  lose  their  right ;  and  ho 
said,  *  Quamina,  don't  bring  yourself  into 
any  disgrace;  that  the  white  people  werenoir 
making  a  law  to  prevent  the  women  being 
flogged,  but  that  the  law  had  not  come 
out  yet ;  and  that  the  men  should  not  get 
any  flogging  in  the  field,  but  when  they 
required  to  be  flogged  they  should  hh 
brought  to  the  manager,  attorney,  or  pro* 
prietor,  for  that  purpose  ;*  and  he  said, 
<  Quamina,  do  you  hear  this  V  and  then 
we  came  out"— e*  What  did  Quamina  say 
in  answer,  when  Mr.  Smith  said  *yoil 
hear?'"  "He  said,  <yes,  sir;' that  was 
alh'*-^He  would  ask,  could  any  persoOt 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  so* 
ciety  at  Demerara,  who  knew  the  strong 
distmction  between  the  whites  and  blacky, 
and  who  possessed  the  knowledge  which 
it  was  proved  had  been  conmiunicated  to 
Mr.  Smith— -could  he,  he  would  aak,  bt 
considered  as  doing  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  in  not  ONiking  it  known  to  the 
!  government  ?  Would  any  man  but  Mn 
!  Smith  have  contented  himself  with  ex* 
horting  the  blacks  to  be  peaceable  %  and 
not  l^ave  fomid  it  his  duty  to  caution  ihti 
govtenimcnti  that  such  atcpa  might  bH 
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.taken  as  the  problible  courfie  qf  eveoU 
rendered  necessary  ? 

It  was  important,  too,  for  the  House  to 

recollect,  as  was  stated  in  evidence,  at 

page  26,  that  a  letter  was  sent  on  the 

Monday,  the  morning  of  the  insurrection, 

by  Jack  Gladstone  to  Jacky  Read,  which 

.the  latter  sends,  enclosed  in  one  from  him* 

self,  to  the  prisoner.    Jack  Gladstone,  it 

,wouId  be  recollected,  was  the  son  of  Qua- 

mina.    The  House  would  see^  by  referring 

to  this  letter,  how  far  it  was  confirmatory. 

A  slave,  Jack  Gladstone,  writes  to  Jacky 

.Read,  and  Read  sends  the  letter  to  Smith. 

Now,  what  is  Smiiih's  answer  ?  <*  To  Jacky 

Read — I  am  ignorant  of  the  affair  you 

.allude  to,  and  your  note  is  too  late  for  me 

to  make  any  inquiry.    I  learnt  yesterday 

.that  some  scheme  was  in  agitation,  but, 

.without  asking  any  questions,  I  begged 

.them  to  be  quiet,  and  trust  they  wilL 

Jlasty,  violent,  or  concerted  measures,  are 

.quite  contrary  to  the  religion  we  profess ; 

^d  I  bope  you  will  have  nothing  to  do 

.with    them.'*    This    was    Mr.    Smith's 

Jinswer,  and  could  af\y  reasonable  man 

doubt,  after  having  read  it,  that   Mr. 

Smith  had  not  more  knowledge  than  he 

thought  it  prudent  to  confess  ^  At  least, 

he  must  have  known  there  was  something 

in  agitation.    But  this  would  be  confirmed, 

be  tliought,  by  Jack  Gladstone's  letter, 

.which  was  as  follows  :  — <<  M v  dear  brother 

Jacky— I  hope  you  are  well,  and  I  write 

to  you  concerning    our  agreement   la^t 

Sunday.    I  hope  you  will  do  according 

to  your  promise.    This  letter  is  written 

by  Jack  Gladstone,  and  the  rest  of  the 

brethren  of  Bethel  chapel;  and  all  the 

rest  of  the  brothers  are  ready,  and  put 

Iheir  trust  in  you,  and  we  hope  that  you 

will  be  ready  also  ;  we  hope  there  will  be 

no  disappointment  either  one  way  or  the 

other.     We  shall  begin  to-morrow  night 

at  the  Thomas,  about  seven  o'cIock.'' 

Now,  this  letter  was  from  the  brethren  of 

Bethel  chapel,  and  sent  to  the  rest  of  the 

brethren ;  it  came  to  Mr.  Smith  three 

quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  revolt  was 

to  break  out.    It  was  proved,  by  the  evi. 

dence  of  his  own  servant  Charlotte,  that 

be  had  a  horse  in  his  stable ;  and  what 

prevented  him  that  instant  from  sending  a 

communication  to  the  government?  He 

would  now  lopk  at  the  answer.     The  let. 

jleT:  of  Jacky  Read  says :  •»  Dear  Sir, 

Excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  to 

you ;  I  hope  this  letter  may  find  yourself 

and  Mrs.  Smjtb  well.    Jack  Gladstone 

has  aent  me  a  letteri  which  appears  as  if 


I  had  made  an  agreement  upon  some 
actions,  which  I  never  did ;  neither  did  I 
promise  him  any  thin^ ;  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  see  to  it,  and  inquire  of  members 
whatever  it  is  that  they  may  have  in  view, 
vrhich  I  am  ignorant  of;  and  to  inquire 
after  it,  and  know  what  it  is  about.  The 
time  is  determined  on  for  seven  o'clock 
to-night.*'  It  was  important  to  notice 
what  was  Mr.  Smith's  answer  to  this.*  Was 
be  ignorant  of  the  affair  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  of  Read  ?  Must  he  not  have  known 
of  those  concerted  measures,  of  which  he 
alone  speaks  ?  If  he  did  know  of  them, 
was  he  doing  his  duty,  as  a  citizen  of 
Demerara,  in  keeping  this  knowledge  to 
himself,  remaining  quiescent  when  the 
colony  was  on  the  eve  of  a  rebellion  ?  «'  I 
am  ignorant,"  he  says,  **  of  this  affair." 
But,  of  what  affair  ?  and  did  not  his  use  of 
such  words  shew  that  a  auepicion  at  least 
did  exist  in  his  mind  [hear,  hear !  j.  Why 
fancy  **  haety,  violent,  and  concerted  mea- 
sures,'' when  no  such  neasurea  were 
alluded  to  in  the  letter,  unless  he  had  good 
reason  to  know  they  were  to  take  place  ? 
This  part  of  the  letter  was  extremely 
strong  as  a  proof,  and  ought  to  be  well 
weighed. 

He  would  not  go  through  all  the  details 
of  the  evidence,  but  allude  to  some  parts 
of  it  only.  It  was  on  the  evening  6f  Wed- 
nesday that  Quamina  mad^  his  appearance 
and  received  some  provision  from  Mr. 
Smith.  This  shews  distinctly  that  there 
was  not  only  a  communication,  but  a  con- 
nexion between  the  two*  If  the  only 
question  were  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Mr.  Smith,  this  ought  to  be  considered  as 
entirely  settling  that  point.  But  this  was 
not  the  question  before  the  House.  The^ 
were  called  on  to  pass  a  oeosure  on  the 
court-martial  which  tried  him.  Was  this 
usual  in  other  cases  i  Was  it  customary, 
when  a  prisoner  was  committed  by  a  ma* 
pistrate,  after  that  magistrate  had  duly 
investigated  the  matter,  to  censure  that 
magistrate,  if  it  were  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  evidence  had  been  erroneous  ?  In 
trials  before  the  usual  courts  of  justicef 
where  the  judges  used  their  bestdiscFetiois 
was  it,  he  would  ask,  customary  to  pass  a 
censure  on  them  immediately  after  they 
had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  law? 
It  was  not ;  and  they  never  were  censured 
for  their  proceedings,  when  they  behaved 
with  a  proper  discretion ;  and  it  was^only 
in.  cases  in  'which  all  mankind  cried  out 
against  them,  that  they  were  subjected  to 
reproof  or  punislHiient  [hear,    bear  I  J. 
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He  did  not  mean  now  to  argue  the  qaei- 
tioo,  whether  Mr.  Smith  was  guilty  or 
ionoceni;  but  he  meant  to  say,  tliat  it 
would  be  the  hardest  thing  poaaibie,  with- 
out bearing  the  membera  of  that  court, 
without  hearing  those  who  tried  the 
prisoner,  and  Jeamiog  from  them  what 
parts  of  thia  e?idence  influenced  their 
ninda ;  it  would  be  the  hardest  case  possi- 
ble to  pau  a  vote  of  censure  on  those 
honourable  persons,  and  consign  them  to 
ignonoiny  for  life  [The  learned  gentle- 
man wit  down  amidst  considerable  cheer* 

'  Mr.  «/•  WUliami  said : 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon.and  learned  friend, 
for  wliom,  oq  all  accounts,  1  have  great 
respect,  and  whose  judicial  and  temperate 
manner  forms  so  striking,  and,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  favourable  a  contrieist  to 
the  violence  of  the  proceedings  which  he 
undertakes  to  defena,  began  by  observing, 
that  the  debate  has  this  night  assumed  a 
new  shspe*    I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  observation;  for  surely  the  House 
cannot  have  forgotten,  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  who  introduced  this  sub- 
ject   (Mr.    Brougham),    in   a    speech 
worthy  of  his  abilities,  arraigned  the  whole 
proceediogs ;  the  constitution  of  the  court, 
the  law  under  which  they  affected  to  act, 
their  conduct  during  the  trial,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  unciertook  to  convict,    'lo  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend  himself  (Mr.  Tindal) 
the  observation  may,  with  much  greater 
truth,  be  applied*    Hoi  indeed,  has  intro- 
duced Into  toe  debate  a  perfect  novelty. 
For  neither  the  boo.  member  for  NeW' 
castle,  connected  with  the  colonial  de- 
oartment  (Mr.    W.  Horton);    nor   my 
learnedfriend  the  member  for  Peterborough 
(Mr.  Scarlett),  who  expressly  abandoned 
the  sentence,  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  by  his  new  lights,  steps  forward  to 
defend,    ever  thought  of   resting  their 
palliation  (for  I  cannot  call  it  defence) 
upon  those  authorities  which  the  fortunate 
adjournment  for  a  week  has  enabled  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  to  produce  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  or  the  case.  But, 
afaove  all,  never  did  those  persons  who 
hsd  the  conduct  of  the  cause  upon  the 
ipot,  and  who  might  be  supposed    to 
sbound  with  precepts  of  colonial  law,  refer , 
or  allude  to  that  recondite  learning  upon 
wbieh  now,  for  the  first  time  reliance  has 
heen  placed,  as  the  foundation  and  justi* 
fication  of  these  proceedings.    What  said 
the  deputy  judge*advocate  Mr.  Sgiith? 


Where,  in  the  course  of  that  most  laboured 
harangue,  occupying,  as  it  does,  eighteen 
mortal  pa^esof  theparlianientsry  reportr 
during  which  the  learned  gentleman  tor- 
tured his  faculties  in  a  manner  and  to  an. 
extent  so  remarkable,  when  compared 
with  the  opening  speech  of  half  a  page— - 
where,  I  repeat,  is  to  be  found  any  refer** 
ence  to  the  civil  law,  to  the  law  of  France, 
or  of  Holland,  with  citations  from  which, 
by  an  after-thought,  my  learned  friend 
has  instructed  the  House?  Not  a  word 
of  any  of  them  from  the  deputy  Judge- 
advocate.  He  had  bottomed  himself  upon* 
other  authorities^upon  Hale,  upon 
Blackstone,  upon  living  writers  on  the 
English  Isw  of  evidence,  Serieant  Peake 
and  Mr.  Phillips— upon  the  Mutiny  act ; 
— in  short,  upon  the  laws  or  statutes  of 
England,  ana  no  where  else.  * 

Sir,  my  hon.'  and  learned  friend  has 
observed  early  in  his  speech,  and  a^ sin  at 
its  close,  that  the  resolutions  import 
matter  of  grave  and  serious  accusatioov 
And  if  it  be  so,  with  whom  is  the  blame  ? 
With  the  resolutions,  or  the  acts  of  those 
whom  they  arraign  ?  If  the  language  be  of 
some  severitv,  it  Is  but  copied  from  those 
authorities  mr  whom  my  hon.  friend,  I 
know,  has  an  ui&felgned  and  habitual 
respect,  and  who  express  themselves  with 
some  harshness,  or,  if  my  hon.  friend  will 
have  it  so,  coarseness  of  language,  re- 
specting excesses  committed  under  colour 
of  martial  law— if  law  it  deserves  to  be 
called  at  all.  Lord  Hale,  indeed,  declares, 
**  that  it  is  in  reality  no  law,  but  something 
indulged  rather  than  allowed  as  law;  thai 
the  necessity  oforder  and  discipline  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  give  it  countenance, 
and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
in  time  of  peace,  when  the  king's  courts 
are  open  for  all  persons  to  receive  justice 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  if  a 
court-martial  put  a  roan  to  death  in  time 
of  peace,  the  officers  are  guilty  of  murder.'- 
To  the  same  effect,  and  in  terms  of  equal 
severity,  lord  Coke  also,  the  great  spostie 
of  the  law  of  England,  expresses  himself: 
*<  If,"  says  he,  <*  a  lieutenant  or  other,  that 
has  commission  of  martisl  law,  doth  in 
time  of  peace,  hang  or  otherwise  execute 
a  man,  by  colour  of  martial  law,  this  is 
murder.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend 
also,  by  the  never-failing  course  pursued 
in  this  Hotise  when  the  conduct  of  per- 
sons vested  with  authority,  and  more* 
particularly  if  accused  of  an  abuse  or 
stretch  of  that  authority,  is  brought  under 
review^  has  said  much  of  the  rcspectabilit/ 
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of  the  gosrenior«  and  Abe  ganftienMn  <Mn< 
posing  ihe  couruoiarUal*  Inlo  tltatf 
question,  Sir,  I  will  iiOl  ienler.  Itcostt 
me  nothing  to  beliave^^  am  ready  to 
adoMtp-f-tiiat  the  chaf  acter  given  to  them 
aU,  and  to  one  (Mr.  Wray )  firem personal 
luiowiedge  of  my  bon.  friend,  may:  have 
been  peHectly  well  deserved.  My  icon* 
cero  is  with  the  psrticular  transaction,  and 
not  with-  the  men.  The  object  of  the 
motion  U,  by  a  notice  of  this  case  (a  most 
fit'aod  proper  one  sunaly  for  the  purpose), 
to  read  ii  lesson  to  our 'colonies  and 
dapendeRcies->«-to  have  it  clearly  under* 
atood  and  practically  taught,  that  this 
House  m'M  allow  no  instance  of  violence 
and  oppression,  and,  above  all,  violence 
and  oppression  under  the  colour  of  legal 
fiorsM,  to  pass  without  due  i^otice  and 
animadversion. 

Sir,  my  learned  friend  who  spoke  last, 
with  the  exception  already  noticed,  has 
vetreated  upon  the  same  ground  already 
occupied  by  my  learned  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough.  He  also  rests,  upon 
the  concealment  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  the 
Sunday,  of-— the  plot,  as  he  says ;  of-« 
aoroetbingi  as  I  8ay>  according  to  the  evi- 
4ence^-*or,  as  the  fashion*  has  been  to  call 
it,  misprision,  upon  a  aupposed  (I  trust 
I  ahall  shew  it  to  be  an  unfounded) 
amdogy  to  tbe  case  of  high  treason.  It 
ia,  perhaps,  hardly  wonh  stopping  to 
■otioe»  that,  though  my  leamea  friend 
aat  oat  by  assuming^'the  same  point  of  time 
as  my  learned  friend,  thi  member  for 
Peterboffough,  for  the  alleged  misprision 
•Sunday —he  afterwards  ( 1  presume,  be* 
cause  two  accusations  seemed  better  than 
pne)  iravelied  into  the  Monday  evenings 
aadfixed  upon  the  suppression  of  theletter 
as  farther  misprision.  This  subsidiary 
abarge,  however,  it  wiN  be  seen^at  once, 
profits  my  learned  friend  little;  beeanse 
the  revolt  began  about  four  or  five,  or,  in 
atlier  words,  about  two  hours  before  the 
leceipt  of  the  letter,  which  my  learned 
friend  says  Mr.  Smith  ought  to  have  re- 
vealed, to  put  people  on  their  guard  against 
mischief  to  happen !  Permit  me,  however, 
fiir,  for  a  moment  to  pause,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remarking,  that,  of  criminal  in- 
tention, of  the  consciousness  of  wrong, 
of  moral  guilt,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  by  all 
acquitted.  My  learned  friend  who  spoke 
last  never  went  the  length  of  making  that 
imputation;  nor  my  ^learned  friend  the 
nember  foe  Peterborough ;  nor  the  boo. 
mbmbar  for  Newoastlct  connected  .with 
thecoloBipLdepartaaant.    Thelatur.ge»- 


tlamap  tfaEoap^hont  hia  apcwciMiwAtftoas 
expressing  bis  belief  of.  tbat^gitiit;  whicfa 
was,  by  the  sentence  at  least,  imfnited.ta 
this  unfortunate  man,  and  which,  if.juatljr- 
imputed,  made  hifla«  of  aU  men  in  th!a 
colony,  a  huadred-fold  the  mosticrimiiait 
spoke  of  **  enthusiasm/'— of  *'  indiacre* 
tioo,*'— of  «*  imprudenoe/'-^f  **  objec- 
tionable conduct,*'  ..^  of  ^  conduct  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  criminality^,  that  it 
assumed  the  aspect  of  .criminality  itself;'' 
—but  of  his  belief  in  guilty  never.  Con- 
sider, also,  Sir.,  I  beg  of  yon,  bow  much 
has  been  abandoned  by  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side.  What  is  become  of  two- 
thirds  of  the*  reply  of  the  deputy  Judge- 
advocate  ?— of  12  out  of  18  pages  of  the 
report  of  his  speech  ?  Have  my  honour- 
able friends  forgotten,  or  do  they  cast  be* 
hind  them  with  scorn  (I  am  sure  they  do), 
the  use  attempted  to  be  madetof  tbe  pri- 
vate joomal  of  Mr.  Smith ;  the  laboriooa 
proof  of  the  sale  by  him  of  hibies,  testa- 
ments, and  primers,  to  thejiegroes;  the 
misersyble  details  of  pveseotsmadeof  ducks, 
chickens,  and  ysms,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Smith;  the  breach  of  quarantine,  in 
preaching  to  the  slaves  supposed  to  have 
about  them  the  posnbility  of  contagion 
from  the  smallpox,  and  not  driving  them 
from  his  chapel,  four  years  before  (Uiongh 
if  the  Mutiny  act  had  any  relaiimn  to  the 
proceedings,  no  ofience  committed  mora 
than  three  years  before  was  cognisable  at 
all) ;  and  tnst  most  serious  and  enormoua 
outrage,  so  copiously  proved  and  enlarged* 
upon,  of  Mr.  Smith  having  read  tbe  Old 
Testament  to  the  neffroes^  and,  aboVe  all^ 
that  horrible  narrstive  of  the  escape  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Pharaoh  and 
his  host— things  which,  hojvbv^  culpable 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ooesn,  are  en- 
joined by  the  articles  of  the  churdf«  pre- 
scribed by  its  liturgy,  and  read,  when 
they  happeft  to  ofiiciate,  by  its  dignitaries, 
to  the  wnlte  congregations  of  England? 
Thele  charges,  though  well  calculidted,  it 
seems,  for  the  fiery  climate  of  Demerarat 
obtain  no  currency  in  this  more  temperate 
region ;  but  hon.  gentlemen,  one  and  all, 
and  my  learned  friend  who  last  addressed 
the  House  as  much  as  any  of  tbe  rest, 
have  concentrated  their  defence  in  m 
corner  of  tbe  third  charge— this  ssme 
misprision.  And  whhin  narrow  limits 
sorely,  it  must  be  admited,  the  defence 
is  now  cooped  up,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  my  learned  friend,  the  menib|ecfor 
Peterborough,  tbe  founder  of  that  de# 
bnee^  .abandoaad  'thn  c^mi^epcemttit  of 
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the  MooBodiagi^  becaoM  no   man,   he  j  implying  equality,  law^  protecting  every 
tfunif^t  moftt  truly,  should  be  tried  by  clasi  and  denommatioo,  law  recognizing 


■oartial  law  for  acu  done  before  iu  ex^ 
iatence;  that  he  abandoned  alto  the  con* 
cioiioo,  for  the  sentence  he  did  not  ap* 
prove: -and  that  the  middle  shared  the 
Jttne  fate,  for  he  censured  the  ravaging 
of  his  journal,  and  the  attempt,  by  ex- 
tracts  and  selections,  to  fix  criminalitT 
apoa  Mr.  Smith. 

But,  Sir,  to  pursue  the  argument  of  my 
Isamed  friend  who  spoke  last,  which  seeks 
to  prove  that,  for  misprision  or  conceal- 
■lent  of  treason,  by  the  law  newly  brought 
to  li^ht,  the  sentence  of  death  was  at  least 
wilhin  the  jurisdiction  and  competence  of 
the  court.  Has  my  learned  friend  shewn, 
er  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  law  on 


no  distinction,  and  least  of  all  that  of  < 
colour— be  it,  that  the  negro  slaves,  for 
running  away,  striking  work,  for  combi. 
nation  (to  use  a  phrase  which  I  trust  will  * 
soon  be  less  familiar  in  this  country),  had  • 
been  guilty  of  revirit  and  rebellion  against' 
their  masters;  or,  if  you  please,  had  beeix ; 
guilty,  in  the  phraseology  of  Demerara : 
applicable  to  slaves,  of  high  treason :  doea  > 
it  therefore  fellow,  that  a  white  inhabitant,  i 
one  of  the  privileged  cUiss,  and  a  free: 
subject  of  the  king,  jcan,  by  the  same  acts, ' 
Involve  himself  in  the  guilt— not  of  De»: 
merarahigh  treason,  but— of  high  treason  ^ 
within  .the  statute  of  Edward  Srd-;  that 
statute,  which  covers  the  accused  with: 


whicli  he  reUes,  if  ever  the  law  of  the  the  whole  armour  of  law,  not  for  the  pur- 
colony,  stul  remamed  mo  after  the  cession 
to  this  countrv,  and  to  the  time,  of  the 
trial  I  Does  he  mean  to  contend,  that 
every  usage  and  institution,  of  whatever 
kind,  however  outrageous  and  monstrous 
for  absurdity  or  cruelty,  and  repugnant 
to  the  esseniisl  principle  of  the  law  and 
constitution  of  England,  if  once  existing 
ia  a  conquered  or  ceded  territory;  for 
rr  continues  in  force?    This  was  ne- 


ever 


ceasary  for  the  condusiveness  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  it  has  not  been, done.  On  the 
contrary,,  the  silence  of  the  colonial 
lawyers,  and  their  constant  reference  to 
the  law  of  England,  is  flmost  conclusive 
against  him,  upon  the  matter  of  fact  But, 
further  still :  has  my  learned  friend  con- 
sidered^ (if  he  has,  he  has  not  communi- 
cated his  views  and  opinions  to  the  House), 
how  far  Mr.  Smith,  a  British  subject, 
could  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason 
by  the  proceedings,  however  dangerous, 
of  the  blacks,  upon  the  occasion  in  ques* 
tiop  t  It  has  not,  1  am  persuaded,  escaped 
the  observation  of  my  learned  friend,  that 
the  chj|rges  themselves  no  where  describe 
the  revolt  and  rebellion  (as  it  is  termed) 
to  have  been  a  revolt  and  rebellion  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  colony, 
which,  perhaps  by  fair  inference,  might 
imply  a  rebellion  against  the  king :  but 
the  revolt  and  rebellioa is  defined  (in  the 
only  place  where  a  definition  is  given  at 
ell)  to  have  been  one  "  against  the  author- 
ity of  their  lawful  masters,  managerS| 
end  oveneers.*'  Be  it  then  that  thaie 
unfortunate  beings,  by  rules. and  orders 
established  against  them,  and  them  only, 
by  the  will  and  pleasure  td^  the  whites— 
wt  I  will  not  condescend  to  dignify  them 
by  tl|e  remctaUe  appellation  oSUmi  lew 


pose  of  oppression  but  defonce,  and  of* 
which  Mr.  Smith  has,  by  this  course  of 
proceeding,  been  deprived?  These,  Sir,* 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  serious  considera- 
tions, overlooked  by  my  learneid  friend, : 
and  yet  necessary  to  be  established  before, 
he  safely  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  - 
even  with  his  own  law,  the  sentence  of' 
the  court  can,  in  iu  utmost  extent,  be-, 
sustained. 

I  proceed,  however,  Sir,  to  the  evidence 
to  sustain  this  charge  of  misprision  (what- 
ever the  punishment  might  legally  havfri 
been),  alleged  to  have  been  committed' 
by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  Sunday,  by  with- 
holding knowledge  then  communicated  to 
him ;  this  being,  as  I  have  observed  al- 
resdy,  the  view  of  the  subject  originally, 
taken  by  my  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Peterborough.    And  here,  again,  I 
maintain,  that  this  harsh  and  forced  ana- 
logy, derived  from  the  doctrine  of  hiffh 
treason,  absolutely  and  completely  faus. 
Bot  I  beg.  Sir,  before  I  proceed,  to  be 
distinctly  understood  as  abandoning  no. 
portion  of  the'  argument  of  my  learned 
friend  the  member  fon  Ilchester    (OK* 
Lushington^ ;  that  I  adopt  all  his  obaei^. 
vations,  and  agree  in  the  conclusion,  de- 
duced from  his  most  jadicious  and  skilful 
dissection  of  the  evidence,  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  testimony,  and  the  collision 
snd  contradiction  amongst  the  witnesses 
(and  such  witnesses !)  ought  to  have  led> 
any  reasonable  itaan  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  bnocence  of.  Mr.  SmiA.    I  believe 
the  larger  position  — the  outer  works, 
which  he  occupied — may  be,  as  they  were 
by  my  learnea  friend,  successfully  de- 
fended,   ^y  pound,  however,  shall  be 
taken  within  hia.    Admitting,  then,  that. 
4L 
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the  evideace  had  been  from  persons  Ibe 
most  unsuspicious,  ioslead  or  run^away 
slaves  with  halters  about  their  necks: 
eranting  that  the  testimony  of  Bristol  and 
Manuel  (the  only  two  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  who  speak  of  any  knowledge 
of  any  tiling  by  Mr.  Smith)  must  be  taken 
without  reserve;  and,  further,  that  it  (I 
speak  more  particularly  of  that  of  Bristol, 
as  being  the  most  important)  received  no 
contradiction,  instead  of  being  contra- 
dicted by  not  less  than  three  other-  wit- 
nesses«^even  upon  this  most  gratuitous 
admission,  made  only,  as  you  perceive. 
Sir,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  fearlessly 
contend,  that  this  charge  is  not  proved. 
To  sustain  this  hopefid  analogy,  Mr. 
Smith  must  have  had  knowledge  of  a  re- 
volt and  rebellion — a  settled  and  organiz- 
ed plan,  and  not  merely  a  vague  suspicion 
of  something  about  to  happen.  This 
cannot  be  denied.  My  learned  friend  the 
member  for  Peterborough,  who  seemed 
to  quarrel  with  a  statement  of  my  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Knaresborough, 
understanding  that  statement  as  more  ge- 
nerally laid  down  than  it  actually  was,  and 
said„that  it  is  not  necessary^  in  order  to 
make  a  man  an  accessary  to  treason,  or 
guilty  'of  misprision,  that  the  treason 
should  be  complete^— as,  for  instance,  if 
a  plan  be  formed  to  put  the  king  to  dealh 
on  a  certain  day,  a  man  may  be  guilty  of 
misprision  by  secreting  the  conspiracy  be-< 
'  fore  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
—must  also  adxnit  to  us,  that  the  knaw«- 
ladge  must  be  of  treasooi  and  nothing  else 
(i  perceive  he  does  admit  it,  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise) ;  but  that  a  suppressed 
knowledge  of  general  and  rising  dissatis- 
fsction,  of  personal  but  indeterminate  hos- 
tility, of  any  thing,  in  a  word,  short  of 
high  treason  itselff  would  not  amount  to 
guilr. 

Try  the  case,  Sir,  by  these  admitted 
principles  :  The  evidence  of  a  commu- 
Dtcation  to  Mr.  Smith,  relied  upon  by 
gentlemen  opposite,  is  that  of  Manuel 
and  Bristol ;  for  it  should  be  premised, 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  meeting  at  Middle-walk 
on  Sundaj  afternoon ;  Bristol,  in  his  cross* 
ekaminatioa  (by  the  court,  of  course,  as. 
tlie  answer  was  expected  to  be  un&vour- 
able)  expressly  stating,  that  neitben  he» 
nor  Quamina  to  his  kiiowle^,  acquaint* 
ed  Mr.  Smith  with  it.  Now*  tba  evidence 
of  Manuel  is,  that  he  was  at  Mr.i  Smkhfa 
on  a  Sunday  (mistakenlj.  sapposed  by. 
htm  ta  hwreQeea  three  weeks  befim  the 


comnmtion)  and  that  there  waa  a  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Smith  and  Quamina 
as  to  the  paper  come  from  England. 
'<  He  (Mr.  Smith.)  told  Quamina,  that 
there  was  no  freedom  in  the  paper  at  all ; 
he  told  them  to  bear  patience ;  if  there 
was  any  thing  good  come,  it  was  come  for 
the  women,  because  the  drivers  were  not 
to  carry  whips  any  longer  in  the  field. 
Quamina  told  Mr.  Smith  to  take  Jack  and 
Joseph,  and  talk  to  them ;  Mr*  Smith 
agreed  to  take  them  after  chapel ;  and 
af^er  one  o'clock  he  did  take  them,  but  I 
csnnot  tell  what  he  said.  Quamina  told 
the  parson,  in  my  hearing,  that  Jack  and 
Josepli  wished  to  make  trouble  on  account 
of  this  affiur  about  the  paper,  and  to  make 
a  push  for  it,  and  for  that  reason  he  wished 
the  parson  to  speak  to  them.*'  And  this 
is  the  whole  revelation  deposed  to  by 
Manuel.  Not,  I  beg  of  you  to  observe. 
Sir,  that  the  negroes  were  determined  to 
make  **  a  push  for  it ;"  not  that  tliey 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Jack  and 
Joseph,  or  even  knew  of  their  **  wishes  to 
make  trouble  :*'  nothing  definite,  nothing 
specific,  nothing  ge^er^,  so  far  as  appears, 
was  to  be  attempted,  or  had  even>  been 
thought- of.  The  other  piece  of  evidence 
is  a^  page  H  of  the  parliamentary  leport  2 
for  I  also,  as  well  as  my  leariwd  uiend 
the  member  for  Ilchester,  do  not  travd 
out  of  that.  This  is  Bristol's  acqount  of 
what  passed  on  the  Sund^.  ^  Qeamiaa 
asked  Mr.  Smith  if  any  freecCpm  liad  come 
out  for  them  in  a  paper :  he  told  them. 
No,  but  that  there  was  a  good  law  come 
out,  but  there  was  no  freedom  come  out 
for  them :  he  said,  *  You  must  wait  a 
little,  and  the  governor,  or  your  masters, 
will  tell  you  about  it.*  Quamina  then 
said.  Jack  and  Joseph  were  talking  much 
about  it ;  he  said,  <  tliey  (Jack  and  Joseph) 
wanted  to  take  it  by  force.'**  This  is 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  to  commu-» 
nication  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  proceeds  im- 
mediately, nocording  to  the  account,  to 
use  to  Quamina  (to  be  repeated  to  Jack 
and  Joseph)  such  arguments  as,  it  must 
be  admitted,  were  best  calculated  to  re- 
press  any  design.  He  points  out  the 
difficulty  attending  any  enterprise  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  means  by  which  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  speedily  put  down,  and, 
Df^urally,  as  a  leadinff  topic,  allndes  te 
the  aoldiers,  who  woukl  be  sure  to .  qvcep 
powen  tbenu  And  here  ag^a  Qm  aaase 
ramarka  anptjf :  it  is  a  cpauaanieaiaon  ef 
DogeneratplaQ ;  it  is  off  k  paipoaa»  te  ft 
ohserrtdy.  of  th«  aaase  tiro  nqpmet,  oo^ 
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so  to  to  hpptfany  divulged  to,  ttill  lest 
adopted  bji  t^e  wliole  body.  The  con*> 
TerMtioe*  however,  ii  not  with  the  two 
maloonteott,  but  with  ■  third  person,  who 
himself  disapproves»  and  wishes  then  to 
be  checked.  The  very  utmost  that  the 
most  malignaot  ssgacity  and  hostile  exag- 
geration can  make  of  this»  is,  that  Mr. 
Sidi^  knew  (as  in  his  letter,  page  26»  he 
admits)  of  "  some  scheme"  in  agitation, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  adds,  he  ex- 
horted them  to  be  quiet*  To  infer  from 
this  that  he  knew  of  the  scheme,  the  plan 
ef  revolt  and  rebellion  ^  which,  by  the 
way,  according  to  the  eviaence  of  Seaton, 
page  22,  did  not  exist  till  after  Jack  and 
Quamina  were  seised,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  on  Monday  aAernoon)  is  not 
acting  upon  evidence,  but  concluding  in 
favour  of  guilt  upon  wild  surmise  and  ha« 
zardous  conjecture^  and  that|  too»  in  a 
capital  case. 

And  here  I  must  observe,  that  my 
learned  friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  if, 
as  1  rather  collected  from  his  manner,  his 
eye-aight  did  not  fail  him,  stopped  short 
in  reading  th^  testimony  of  Peter  (page 
63),  in  a  inanneir  most  unfair  and  unfa- 
vourable to  Mr.  Smith.     This  witness, 
after  having  siven  a  very  different  version 
from  Bristol  s  of  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Smith  on  the  Sunday-*(I  am  now 
alluding  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  read  to  the  House) — proceeds 
to  give  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Smith, 
as  follows:  <*  He  (Mr.  Smith)  said  fur- 
ther, the  white  people  were  trying  to  do 
good  for  them ;  and  that  if  the  slaves  be- 
haved so,  they  would  lose  their  right ;  and 
be  said,  Quamina,  don't  bring  yourself 
into  diwrace ;  tliat  the  white  people  were 
now  making  a  law  to  prevent  the  women 
being  flogged,  but  that  the  law  had  not 
come  out  yet ;  and  that  the  men  should 
not  get  any  flogging  in  the  field,  but,  when 
they  required  to  be  flogged,  should  be 
brought  to  the  manager,    attorney,   or 
proprietor,  for  that  purpose  s  and  he  said, 
*  Quamina  do  you  hear  this  V  and  Qua- 
mina said,  in  answer,  *  Yes,  Sir,'  that  was 
aU."  (p.  63.)     Wbv,  Sir,  this  man's  evi- 
dence, whicn  alludes  only  to  the  same 
conversation  as  Bristol,  and  contradicts 
him  in  many  points,  proves  also  this,  that 
Mr.   Smith,  when  he  was  informed  of 
something  (whether  more  or  less)  intend- 
ed, had  good  reason  for  believing  that  his 
diasuasioq  and  reproof  i^ould  be  attended 
with  Iho  desired  aftect.    What  bort  of 
rtasooing  is  this  i    llie  deputy  judge-ad- 


vocate labours  again  and  i^in  (p*  7i)  t^ 
inculpate  Mr.  Smith  through  the  ascen- 
dancy obtained  by  him  over  the  minds  of 
the  slaves ;  yet,  when  another  view  of  the 
subject  is  presented,  and  when  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  the  greater  were  the  as- 
cendancy and  authority  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  that  his  recomt 
mendations  would  be  followed ;  and  the 
greater  his  reason  for  believing  that  hi| 
exhortations  to  tranquillity,  which  were 
uniform,  the  evidence  upon  that  point 
being  all  one  way,  would  be  listened  to, 
and  prevent  any  disturbance ;  then  are  his 
imputed  ascendancy  and  authority  for- 
gotten and  rejected  from  the  case.  Bui^ 
waving  this  consideration,  and  conceding 
to  the  uttermost  the  eflect  of  the  adverse 
evidence,  it  proves  no  more  than  this,  tJ^ 
Mr.  Smith  was  informed  of  something— i- 
not  of  any  thing  definite,  not  of  a  scheme 
actually  formed  and  prepared-^nt  «f 
dissatisfaction  at  the  freedom  from  Eng*- 
land  being  withheld,  which  every  body 
else  knew,  from  the  governor  downwards -« 
of  discontent,  which  might,  some  time  of 
other,  grow  up  into  acts  of  violence  and 
disturbance,  or  noight  not— but  of  nothing 
more ;  and  if  so,  this  forced  and  strained 
analogy,  derived  from  misprision  of  treat 
son,  the  only  support  of  the  adverse  argiir 
ment,  is  cut  up  by  the  roots. 

And  here,  Sir»  1  cannot  help  expressing 
my  surprise,  that,  when  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Smith  was  considered  elsewhere,  and 
is  re-considered  in  this  House,  it  nevef 
seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  occurred  to 
honourable  gentlemen  to  reflect  what  maur 
ner  of  person  this  was,  to  whom  this  kind 
of  guilt  is  imputed.  I  should  have  thought, 
that  if  (which  has  never  been  pretended 
here)  the  piety  of  his  ransacked  closet— 
his  private  journal,  mutilated  and  mangled 
for  the  purpose— did  raise  up  any  colour  of 
imputation  or  prejudice  against  him,  it 
must  also  have  producedom  unavoidable^ 
however  reluctant,  conclusion,  that  if  he 
ever  thought  of  obtaining  kingdoms,  thc^ 
were,  assuredly,  not  kmgdoms  of  this 
world.  It  would  not,  1  confess,  have 
crossed  my  mind,  to  scan  and  estimate  a^I 
his  actions,  or  rather  sayings,  as  if  he  bad 
been  some  aspiring  chief  or  military  ad« 
venturer  sighing  for  command  ;  who,  r^^ 
ther  than  reniain  in  obscurity,  would  be 
content  to  <*  wade  through  blood  and 
slaughter  to  a  throne,"  eveii  though  it 
were  a  throne  amongst  negroes,  aiid  lo 
the  steaming  swamps  of  Demerara.  X 
could  tot  think  of  judging  him,  as  if  I 
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had  become  a  convert  to  thof e  motittrotti 
and  ImpoMiUe  stories  contained  in  the 
confession  of  Paris  (p.  Sl»  second  se- 
ries)«— too  strong  for  toe  acceptance  and 
belief  even  of  the  colony  iuelf— -that  Jack 
was  to  be  king ;  Gil]»  I  presume,  queen ; 
Hamihony  commancier-in*chief ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  himself  to  be  emperor !  It  does 
aeem  to  me»  that  if  he  really  was,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  his  having  been,  an 
obs(Sure>  lowly,  and  retiring  person  ;  of 
great  simplicity  of  life  and  singleness  of 
purpose ;  intent  upon  the  objects  of  his 
mission  ;  unused  to  deeds  of  arms,  and 
Ignorant  (what  wonder?)  of  martial  law, 
even  after  he  had  consulted  bis  Encyclo- 
pedia, for  information,  as  we  collect  from 
the  evidence  (page  SO)-^it  does  seem  to 
me.  Sir,  little  short'  of  a  miracle,  a  fact 
haidly  to  be  established  by  any  accumu- 
lation of  the  most  convincing  proof,  that 
he  should,  all  at  once,  quit  his  peaceful 
liabits,  and  suddenly,  as  if  in  a  dresm, 
begin  to  think  only  of  principalities,  and 

J  lowers,  and  empires-^imperium,  fasces, 
egiones !  What  object  had  he  to  p;ain 
by  commotion  ?  What  was  there,  m  a 
scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  which 
was  not  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life,  and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  to 
the  reliffion  he  professed  ?*' 

Sir,  I  have  observed  already,  how  much 
bas  been  sunk  snd  abandoned  by  the  abet- 
tors of  these  proceedings  in  this  House ; 
and  that  one  only  of  the  four  charges 
has  received  any  countenance  here.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  however,  to  let  the  re- 
inainder  escape  without  something  like 
notice  and  exposure.— The  first  cnarge 
imputes  to  Mr.  Smith  having  promoted 
discontent  amongst  the  slaves,  <*  thereby 
Intending  to  excite  the  said  Negroes  to 
break  out  in  such  open  revolt,"  &c.  The 
intention  constitutes  the  crime :  without 
It,  the  reading  of  the  ten  commandments 
or  any  portion  of  the  Old  or  New  Tesu- 
ment,  might,  undesignedly  by  him,  by  an 
association  the  most  unforeseen  and  for- 
tuitous, have  created  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  slaves.  Sir,  the  court  find  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Smith  having  created  dissatisfaction, 
but  acquit  him  of  any  such  intention: 
they  acquit  him,  then,  absolutely,  I  affirm 
hy  all  law  criminal  or  civil,  French  or 
Dutch ;  by  all  the  sense,  the  feeling,  and 
practice,  of  mankind ;  in  morality,  as  well 
as  law-«l  repeat  it— they  absolutely  ac- 
g|uit  him.  And  yet  (could  you  have  be- 
lieved it,  Sir?)  upon  this  charge  as  well 
aalbereali  have  these  **  second  Danieb 


coniing  to  judgment,**  under  the  inform^ 
ation  and  learning  of  Trinity  colleg9«-or 
ought  I  not  rather  compare  such  sternness 
to  the  conduct  of  the  macuses  and  Rha.- 
damanthuses  of  history  or  fable?)  with 
a  vigour  of  nerve  and  infirmity  of  under- 
standing, pronounced  a  sentence — not 
that  Mr.  Smith  should  be  reprimanded  for 
«  enthusiasm,"  or  '*  imprudence,**  or  **  in- 
discretion,**  in  the  comparatively  mild 
language  of  the  colonial  secretary— ^bot 
that  he  should  be  hanged  by  the  neck  un- 
til he  was  dead !  And  that  sentence  stands 
uncancelled,  unrevoked— nay,  I  grieve  to 
add,  palliated,  if  not  defended,  in  this 
House  I  •  But,  it  may  be  said,  this  same 
court  may  never  sit  again  t  and  the  man, 
it  is  certain,  is  gone  where,  if  he  is  to  ren- 
der an  account,  it  will,  I  doobt  not,  be  be-* 
fore  a  more  mild  and  indulgent  tribunal 
than  that  by  which  he  was  condemned. 
Yes ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  justice  and 
honour  of  the  country,  these  things  ought 
not  to  be  done  and  to  pass  without  ceo* 
sure. 

Of  the  two  remaining  charget,  the  se- 
cond and  fourth,  the  latter  imputes  to  Mr. 
Smith  the  riot  having  seized  Quaroina  on 
the  Wednesday,  and,  also,  the  not  having 
given  information  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. As  to  the  seizure ;  when  Mr.  Smith, 
sinking  under  a  fatal  disease,  and  with  one 
foot  treading  on  his  grave,  noade  an  affect* 
ing  appeal  to  his  own  weakly  appearance 
and  faded  form,  that  part  of  tne  diarge 
was  too  much  for  the  military  judges; 
they  acquit  him  of  that.  Why«  then,  as 
to  information;  what  had  he  to  give? 
Was  he  to  tell  the  constituted  authorities 
on  Wednesday  the  20th  of  August,  that 
there  was  a  revolt  ?  Did  thev  not  know 
it  ?  Had  they  not  been  two  oays  fitting 
with  it  ?  As  well  might  I  stop  to  inform 
you.  Sir,  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  by  them, 
that  lights  are  burning  in  this  House. 
These  Uiings,  but  for  the  event,  would  be 
ludicrous.*-I  shall  conclude  my  notice  of 
this  charge  by  the  panegyric  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  deputy  judge  advocate 
(page  90) :  *'  The  fouith  charge  is  satis- 
fied by  shewine  the  bare  drcumstaace  of 
his  (Mr.  Smith*s)  being  in  the  presence 
of  Quamina  at  his  house  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  August  I**  Never  surely,  before» 
was  there  a  capital  chai]geof  so  capaciona 
and  accommodating  a  nature.  What !  if, 
during  every  moment  that  Quamina  waa 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  latter 


had  been  upbraiding,  threatening,  va 
•tcBttng»ei^P|itiDg  toi;eGal  QwuSwteUi 
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doty,  tupposiog  him  engaged  ib  the  revolt 
— wonla  that  have  tatiified  the  charge  ? 
Why,  so  then  woald  any  thing  elie. — ^The 
•econd  and  only  remaining  charge  attri- 
butes to  Mr.  Smith  the  having  <«  aided 
and  assiited  the  rebellion,  by  advising  and 
communicating,  Ac  with  Quamins,  a  ne- 

£0  slave"  (this  charge,  irith  the  usual 
city  of  the  whole,  no  where  stating  di- 
rectly that  Qoamina  was  in  open  revolt, 
ike.)  •«  touching  the  same/'  Of  this 
charge  Mr.  Smith  has  been  found  guilty 
upon  mere  S|iecuiation  and  surmise.  A 
grave  and  serious  imputation  this  is,  Sir, 
sureljr,  if  it  can  be  made  out,  against 
the  finding  and  judgment  of  a  court  In  a 
case  <if  life  and  death.  But  this  language 
is  too  mild  for  the  occasion :  it  is  a  finding 
sgaiiMt  evidence;  nay,  more,  against  ali 
the  ewidenee ;  which,  uniformly,  and  with- 
out a  single  ezcentioo,  represents  Mr. 
Smith  as  having  held  one  language  only, 
*7peace.  At  pages  8, 14,  SS,  26, 50,  tes- 
timony' to  this  eftct  is  to  be  found  from 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  as  much  as 
for  the  accused,  and  there  is  nothing 
against  it.  If  there  be,  I  shall  be  obliged 
by  any  honourable  member  now  stopping 
nae,  and  pointins;  out  a  single  expression 
to  the  contrary  torou^oot  the  wholebody 
of  evidence.  But  it  is  impossible*:  for  there 
is  nose  such.  One  part  of  this  testimony, 
recommended  at  once  by  the  station  and 
character  of  the  person  (Mr.  Austin)  who 
gives  it,  I  must  read  to  the  House.  This 
gentleman  says :  ^  I  had  received  an  im- 

Srrssion  that  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Smith,  was 
ighly  instrumental  to  Uie  insurrection, 
and  proceeded  to  inquiries.  A  variety  of 
reasons  were  given,  which  I  do  not  consi- 
der necessary  to  recapitulate,  fkrdier  than 
as  they  apply  to  the  prisoner.  I  must  add 
that  in  no  one  instance,  among  my  nume- 
rous inquiries,  did  it  appear,  or  was  it  stat- 
ed, that  Mr.  Smith  baa  been,  in  any  de- 
Eee,  instrumental  to  the  insurrection.  A 
rdship.  In  being  restricted  in  attend- 
ance on  his  chapel,  was,  however,  very 
generaHy  a  burthen  of  complaint*',  (page 
5S}.  SJo  then,  I  am  sustained  in  my  as- 
sertion, that  thia  charge  was  not  only  not 
proved,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the  evi- 
dence disproved. 

Sirs  wMn  my  learned  friend  who  spoke 
last  undertook  to  defend  the  previous  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  the  resdt ;  he  surely 
aost,  tor  an  instant  have  4>verlooked  the 
time  at  which  the  court  martial  was  held. 
Upon  that  subject  ho  was  wholly  slleot. 
Bat|  how  does  the  mittar  stand?  On  tte 


26th  of  August  the  governor,  in  his  die- 
p'stches  (page 6,  second  series),  described 
the  improved  state  of  the  colony ;  and  on 
the  31st  of  the  same  month  he  repeat*  the 
statement,  and  says  that  there  had  been  no 
interruption  to  his  hopes,  before  expressed, 
of  returning  tranquillity:  yet,  six  weeka 
after  that,  was  Mr.  Smith  tried  by  martial 
law  Whynotaswellatiheendofsixmontha 
or  of  twelve  ?  Where  would  my  learned 
friend  asiign  the  limit,  and  draw  the  line, 
except  the  excuse  for  having  recourse  to 
this  form  of  proceeding  must  be  consider* 
ed  as  at  an  end  whenever  actual  warfare 
ceases  ?  Certain  it  is  that  the  great  au- 
thorities of  the  law  of  England,  to  whom 
I  before  referred,  .will  allow  no  place  for 
this  kind  of  trial  when  peace  is  restored. 
It  is  *'  indulged,"  when  the  more  slow  and 
cautious  forms  of  the  ordinary  tribunala 
cannot  be  resorted  to  from  the  prevalence 
of  conflict  and  disorder,  and  when  the 
flagrancy  and  notoriety  of  the  guilt  i^ 
men,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  su- 
persedes, in  some  sort,  the  necessity  of 
more  deliberate  Inquiry :  the  importance 
of  an  immediate  and  prompt  example  is 
then  supposed  to  be  of  more  value  than 
the  preservation  of  general  rules.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  not,  in  the  language,  of  Hale 
**  allowed  for  law  i"  it  is  not  law.  - 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  apart  from  all 
legal  views  of  the  subject,  it  must  sorely 
be  admitted  to  have  been  shamefully  neg- 
ligent on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith  not  to 
have  communicated  to  the  proper  auUior- 
ities  even  his  suspicions,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Some  communica- 
tion to  Mr.  Stewart,  a  person  in  authority 
**  about  the  rumour  among  the  negroes  of 
their  freedom  having  come,"  he  did  make 
on  the  7th of  August  (page  57).  Fur- 
ther than  this  I  much  doubt  whether  I,  in 
the  same  situation,  should  have  been  dis- 

gosed  to  have  gone.  If  Mr.  Smith  had 
een  living  in  a  state  of  society  regulated 
by  equal  law,  where  parties  accused  would 
have  been  sure  of  a  fair  trial  under  the 
proteetion  of  that  law,  a  question  of  some 
mcety,  perhaps— 4ut  not  this  question,  I 
beg  to  observe  might  have  ariaen.  There 
aa  Mr.  Smith  well  knew,  the  -  ilUfated 
beings,  whom  he  must  have  incolpatedp 
were  living  under  a  syitem  of  coerdon 
and  of  punishment,  and  that  a  whisper 
from  him,  of  intended  or  possible  miadiief 
would  have  been  enough  to  hand  over  the 
persons  suspected,  to  the  whips  and 
aeooigea  of  thenr  tormentors,  or  to  the 
more  mevoifU,    because   compendBoai^ 
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stroke  of  the  executioaer.  I  hfive  no  dif- 
ficulty in  avowing,  that,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  I  also  should  not,  any  more  thtm 
Mr.  Smith,  have  been  forward  in  *'  asking 
questions"  (p.  26).  I  am  sure  I  should 
liave  paused,  and  should  not  have,  acted 
without  knowledge.  .Vague  suspicion  I 
should  have  thought,  if  in  his  place,  and  I 
do  think  now,  a  poor  ground,  not  for  put- 
ting a  number  of  fellow-creatures  upon 
trial,  bat  for  subjecting  them  to  certain 
punishment. 

One  word  more.  Sir,  and  I  have  done. 
'My  utter  aversion  to  this  proceeding  de- 
jpendsRot  a  little,  I  confess,  upon  an  opi- 
tiiooi  a  rooted  and  fixed  belief,  that  it  was 
-SMit  so  *  much  the  person  of  Mr.  Smith 
which  was  attacked*  as  Mr.  Smith  the 
toissiooary— -as  instruction  of  every  de- 
scriptioo,  and  particularly  rdigious  io- 
'Struction.  £xample,  the  most  powerful 
t>f  all  arguments,  leaves  in  my  mind,  upon 
this  subject^  no  doubt.  Why,  I  ask,  was 
HamOton  spared,  and  Smith  persecuted  ? 
ilsmiiton,  against  whom  the  second  series 
of  papers  (if  there  beany  truth  in  them) 
teems  with  accusations;  Hamilton,  who 
«oneulted  with  the  negroes  upon  the  most 
effectual  means  of  conducting  their  opera- 
tiona-o-Hatnilton,  who  took  the  oath 
(oage  41,  second  series)— -Hamil tern, 
woo  recommended  the  best  method  of 
-preventing  **  the  big  guns  from  being 
•brought  up?'*  Why  was  Hamilton  spar<* 
ad?  .  He  had,  doubtless^  his  redeeming 
qualities-— he  was  no  missionary ;  he  was 
00  scalot  for  instruction^of  that,  I  am 
persuaded,  he  might  Justly  have  been  ao- 
quttted— he  was  no  enthusiast.— except, 
indeed,  as  we  leara  from  my  honourable 
friend  (Dr^  Lushington),  tor  additional 
torture.  This  man  is  spared;  but  Mr. 
Smith,  with  his  journal,  his  religion,  and 
his  piety,  is  persecuted  unto  deaSu  Here, 
Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  adopt  the  observation 
of  tbe  tbreign  secretai7  (Mr.  Canning), 
sipon  the  recent  occasion  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's complaint  against  some  of  the  au- 
thorities in  India,^^*^  Let  not  the  man  be 
attacked  through  the  faults  and  vices  of 
the  system/'  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that 
the  mild  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and.  slavery— pure,  unmitigated,  uncom- 
pensated alaverv-^<annot  long  exist  toge- 
ther, but  that  the  intixNluction  of  that  re- 
ligion would  be  only  the  harbinger  of  im- 
mediate amelioration  or  total  abuUtion; 
and  ili-fttsther,  for.  the  proteolioa  of  tiw 
interaiBts  of  the  calomes,  all  .attempts  to 
aatroduqs  its  doctrinesy  or  any  iostructbu. 
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mt»t  be  discoaatenaneed  aoA  suppressed^ 
say  so  at  once.  Change  ]K>ur  system. 
Make  your  laws,  and  proclaim  theitf. 
Then,  but  not  till  then^  try  she  missiona* 
ries ;  level  down  the  chapels ;  bum  the 
Bibles.  But  never,  whilst  an  opposite 
course  is  not  merely  coantved  at  and  to- 
lerated, but  justified  and  recommended. 
let  this  House  lend  itself  to  the  angry  and 
furious  spirit  which  now  more  than  ever 
appears  (from  that  unmeasured  abuse  of 
Mr.  AusUn,  for  merely  speaking  the  truth, 
which  my  learned  friend  has  this  ntgfat 
read)  to  inflame  the  colony%  Never  let 
this  House,  by  refusing  to  pronounce  a 
censure  upon  violence  and  injustice,  sane** 
tion  an  attempt  manifestly  made,  ttirough 
the  sides  of  Mr.  Smith  when  living,  and 
*by  abuse  of  his  memory  when  dead,  to  put 
down  all  instrucUon ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
stifle  tbe  only  hope,  and  check  the  only 
means,  which  the  ministers  of  the  Crows 
themselves  have  held  out,  of  mitigating  at 
least,  if  not  abolishing,  that  cruel  syntem 
of  bondage,  which,  more  than  any  thiDg 
else,  is  a  bitter  sarcasm  upon  the  vaunlea 
civiliaatton  of  modern  times,  a  foul  stain 
upon  the  cfaarscier  of  our  country,  and  a 
disgrace  to  human  nature  itadf. 

TbejUUomev^^Gtnarai  said,  that,  in  the 
observations  which  he  proposed  to  address 
to  the  House,  he  should  not  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  its  time;  but,  after  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  whs 
had  just  sat  down,  be  felt  that  he  should 
not  discharge  his  duty,'  unless  he  briefly 
expressed  his  opinion  on  this  very  imoor* 
unt  subject.  He  did  not  feel  bound  to 
admit,  that  be  must  take  part  with  the 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  unless  fie 
could  offirm,  thst,  if  he  had  beea  obliged 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mr.  Smith,  tbe  pro* 
ceedings  sgainst  whom  were  the  subject 
of  the  present  discussion,  he  should  hsvs 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  had  sdoptf 
ed.  That,  however,  was  not  the  question 
before  the  House.  The  persons  compos* 
ing  that  court  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  as  independent  of  the  colony  as  he 
could  pretend  to  be :  they  were  acting 
under  the  sanction  and  responsibility  of 
an  oath :  they  came  to  their  decision  after 
deliberately  hearing  the  evidence  on  both 
sides^  He  could  not|  therefore,  take  upo4 
himself  to  say,  because  he  should,  jperr 
haps,  have  come  to  a  different  cooclusiooi 
thst  they  had  acted  erroneously  i  mocb 
less  thst  thev.  had  acted  crueUy»  unjustT]; 
aod  oorroptlyi  end  had  been  inucnoed  bjr 
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the  rabtWffs  which  had  been  bo  liherally    that  the  goveRbr  was  justified  b  caHins 


ascribed  to  iheni  by  g^iiilenien  od  the 
other  side  of  the  House*  Notbiag  could, 
Iw  coDceiTed,  be  more  unjust,  than  thftib, 
because,  upon  a  cool  and  careful  revision 
of  the  evidence,  the  House  should  form 
an  opinion  difiereot  from  that  of  the  court, 
it  should  therefore  pronounce  the  court 
guilty  of  error  and  conruptioo* 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  lo 
the  fictoal  state  of  the  question,  be  would 
first  observe,  that,  with  respect  to  the  pro^ 
olamalion  of  martial  law,  no  person  6ould 
justify  that  measure,  but  upon  the  ground 
of  absolute  necessity.     He  admitted,  that 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  lord  Hale, 
wliicla  had  been  already  stated,  was  the 
Correct  law  on  the  subject.    Unless  geo- 
demen,  therefore,  were  satisfied,  thai  a 
case  of  necessity  existed,  no  justification 
oould  be  made  out  for  that  meilsure.   Let 
the  Ho^e,  thenv  look  at  the  situation  of 
the  colony  at  Denierara  when  the  events 
alluded  to  took  place :  and,  although  in 
that  House  they  were  sitting  in  perfect 
safety  and  in  tranquil  deliberation,  Ihey 
would,  be  was  sure,  make  some  allowances 
ior  the  influence  of  the  terror  which  sur- 
rounded the  inhabitants  of  that  colony. 
The  white  population  consisted  of  4,000 
persona,  thmly  scattered  over  a  very  large 
extent  of  country:  and  there  were  nearly 
80,000  slaves,  in  actual  or  supposed  hos- 
lib'ty  against  those  wbites.    The  military 
force  of  the  settlement  consisted  of  only 
400  soldiers;  aiid,  when  an  application 
was  made  to  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Windward  Islands  for  a  reinforcement, 
be  had  replied,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
furnish  any  additional  force.      The  wbite 
population  were  thus  compelled  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Indians,  to  make  head 
against  their  revolted  slaves.    Now,  if  any 
cireumstancea  could  justify  the  proclama- 
tion of  ouirtial  law,  surely  such  fts  he  had 
detailed  would  do  so.    The  whites  bad  to 
protect  every  tbiog  that  was  most  dear  to 
iheo— their  wives    and  families ;   their 
own  lives  and  properties.     And,  coold  il 
be  expected,  that  they  would    expose 
themselves  naked  to  the  barbarians  who 
were  armed  for  tbeir  deatniction,  instead 
of  resorting  to  the  moat  vigorous  meadl 
which  were  presented  to  them,  foe  avert* 
ing  the  evils  by  wbich  they  were  threaten- 
ed I    Was  it  to  be  aopposed  tbat  they  had 
forgotten  the  horrors  which  aceompanied 
the  revolt  of  the  negroes  in  the  neigh* 
bourin^  ishmdof  St.  Domiiigo?    VAt 
ivctadfieoBislaiioi^  whe  wmU  aetl  aaji 


mto  exercise  every  power  he  posseaaed,' 
for  the  pres'ifervation  of  the  colony  ? 

But,  it  was  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
volt was  piitdown,  the  system  of  martial 
law  should  have  come  to  an  end.  Tbis^ 
no  doubt,,  was  very  true.  But,  the  House: 
was  not  in  a  shoation  to  judge  of  .the  pre- 
cise moment  at  which  the  danger  had. 
ceased.  No  persons  could  ju<i^  of  it» 
but  those  who  were  on  the  spot.  It  could 
not  be  the  interest  of  the.  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  that  martial  law  should  con* 
tinue  an  hour  longer  than  was  necessary. 
They  could  have  no  desire  to  encounter 
the  fatigue  of  military  duty,  to  which  they' 
were, unused  ;  to  have  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations deranged,  tbeir  commercial 
transactions  interrupted,  and  those  tribu- 
nals, by  which  their  civil  rights  were  pro- 
tected, suspended.  They  would  gladly 
have  got  rid  of  those  evils,  had  it  been. 
possible.  He  would  boldly  ask,  whether^ 
under  sucli  circumstances,  persons  on  the 
spot  were  not  better  judges  of  the  expe* 
diency  of  prolonging  martial  law  than  the 
members  of  that  House  ?  Enough,  how-> 
ever,  was  known  to  shew  its  expediency. 
At  the  very  lione  when  the  proceedings  of 
the  oourt-martial  were  going  on,  a  negroi 
called  Richard  was-in  thewoods^at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  blacks,  and  iinsubdu- 
ed,  and  the  inhabitants  felt  tbeir  only  safety 
was  in  arms. 

As  to  the  mode  of  trial  which  had  been 
chosen,  it  was  obvious,  that  if  it  had  beett» 
as  was  alleged  by  some  hon.  gentlemen^ 
the  object  of  the  governor  to  deprive  Mr^ 
Smith  of  a  fair  trial,  he  would  never  bava 
had  recourse  to  the  mode  wbich  had  ae* 
tually  been  adopted.  Let  gentlemen 
mark  of  what  description  of  persona  the 
court  was  composed.  They  were»  for  tb0 
most  part,  military  oaen,  who  had  no  ct>o^ 
nexion  with  the  settlement,  but  such  aa 
arose  from  the  discharge  of  their  military 
dntiea  in  it.  The  individual  who  had  beoi 
selected  to  preside  had  previously  filled 
the  office  of  judge*advocate  in  Spain  for 
many  years,  and  waa  fully  qualified  by  hia 
knowledge  as  well  aa  by  his  diaracter,  ta 
perform  the  function  to  which  he  was  on 
this  occasion  called.  His  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  friend  who  brought  forward  the  pie* 
sent  question,  had^  with  the  ingenuity  of 
an  advocate,  prodacad  apaper^io  which 
that<  genllamaa'a  naasa  appeased  afixad 
t»  attr  the- adyeckbeoMDls  f0r  tin  «le  ef 
abndaa.  Thia  pnttttoot  hoirevet#  vpodd 
coaluwa if  llim: we^e  iioiaaia^ihMrt 
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in  tKe  settlement;  for.  his  ioterference  as 
irendae-inaster  was  necessary,  according 
to  the  law,  in  all  public  transfers  of  per- 
sonal properly.  It  bad  been  mentiooed, 
too,  as  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  number 
of  slaves  sold,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  re-» 
i^etving  a  per*centage  on  them ;  but  the 
fact  was,,  that  he  received  a  fixed  salary 
for  his  services,  and  had  no  emolument 
whatever  from  the  slaves.  Mention  had 
also  been  made  of  the  President  Wray, 
in  a  manner  which  he  did  not  deserve. 
When  the  proclamation  was  first  issued, 
that  gentleman  offered  his  services  to  assist 
in  the  emergency,  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
He  was  solicited  to  act  as  Judge-advocate; 
but  he  declined  this,  lest  it  should  be  said 
that  he  would  have  exercised  too  much 
influence  had  he  taken  upon  him  the  office 
of  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  He  could 
not  have  been  impelled  to  this  course  by 
any  motives  but  those  of  a  most  praise- 
worthy and  honourable  description.  What 
emolument,  what  distinction,  could  he 
hope  to  gain?  There  was  nothing  for 
him  to  expect,  but  a  very  burthensome 
task  and  a  great  responsibility ;' which, 
however,  he  could  not  evade,  without 
shriukine  from  the  performance  of  a  para* 
mount  duty.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  repeat  what  had  been  said  of  Mr. 
Wray.  He  had  known  him  long,  and  he 
subscribed  to  all  that  had  been  so  justly 
advanced  in  that  gentleman's  commenda- 
tion. His  learning  and  his  talents  were 
of  the  first  order ;  and  his  judgment  was 
dear,  his  temper  calm  and  dispauionate, 
to  a  degree  beyond  those  of  most  men 
with  whom  he  had  ever  been  acouidnted. 
What,  then,  couU  be  expected  nrom  him 
but  fairness  and  justice  ? 

It  had  beeii  said,  that  it  was  resolved 
by  the  court  to  oppress  Mr.  Smith,  and 
uqder  the  pretence  of  atrial,  to  compass, 
per  fas'et  nefas,  his  condemnation.  To  ex- 
amine  the  truth  of  this  very  grave  asser- 
tion, the«better  way  would  be,  to  look  at 
the  facts  of  the  case.  If  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  tried  by  the  ordinary  civil  tribunal, 
his  judges  would  have  been  the  president 
and  eight  planters.  Now,  if  he  had  been 
so  tried  and  found  guilty,  with  what  cen- 
sure of  unfairness  and  partiality  would 
not  such  a  trial  have  been  assailed  ?  His 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  WincheU 
sea,  seemed  to  think,  that  if  be  had  been 
tried  bv  that  ordinary  tribunal,  his  life 
would  nave  been  safe,  because  be  would 
have  been  tried  by  the  president  alone 
on  his  gpsponsibiliqr*    But,  according  to 


the  constitution  6f  that  court,  a  majority 
of  five  had  the  power  of  deciding  t  so 
that,  either  Mr.  Wray  must  have  had 
four  planters  of  his  own  opinion,  or  he 
must  nave  been  in  the  minoritv,  and  thus 
would  have  had  no  voice  in  deciding  on 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner«^In  the  obser- 
vatioos  which  had  been  made  respecting 
the  evidence,  great  stress  had  been  laid 
on  that  of  the  slaves,  to  which  msny  ob- 
jections were  taken.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  these  slaves  were 
examined,  and  cross-examined,  in  open 
court,  and  in  a  way  which  was  best  of 
all  calculated  to  elicit  the  truth.  If 
they  had  been  examined  in  the  usual 
way,  it  would  have  been  on  interroga* 
tories,  and  the  cross-examination  would 
have  been  conducted  io  the  same  manner; 
and  he  asked,  whether,  for  the  interesu  of 
justice,  it  was  not  better  that  the  open 
system  should  have  been  adopted,  than 
that  of  interrogatories  ?  The  lotroduo- 
tion  of  hearsay  evidence  bad  been  object* 
ed  to ;  but  he  must  tell  the  House  on  this 
subject,  that,  if  Mr.  Smith  had  been  tried 
by  the  ordinary  tribunal  no  objections 
could  have  been  made  on  this  score.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friends  knew  this  well ; 
and  that  there  were  not  any  courts,  in 
any  country  of  the  world,  where  the  same 
distinction  was  made  with  respect  to  evi- 
dence, hearsay  evidence  being  almost 
always  admitted.  And  Mr.  Smith  was  to 
be  tried  bv  the  law  of  Demeranii  and  not 
by  that  of  England. 

He  would  say  one  word  with  respect  to 
the  crime  of  misprision  of  treason.  There 
was  not  a  single  individual,  at  all  ac* 

Suainted  with  the  law  of  Demerara  who 
id  not  know,  that  if  a  man  were  ao* 
ouainted  with  the  existence  of  a  treason- 
able plot,  and  did  not  commnnfeate  it,  he 
incurred  the  punishment  of  death ;  and 
that  accompanied  by  circumstanoae  of 
horror  which  it  was  not  necessary  here  to 
mention.  It  had  been  said,  that  it  was  • 
hardship  upon  Mr.  Smith  that  the  proso* 
cutor  was  allowed  four  or  five  days  to 
prepare  his  reply ;  but  surely  this  could 
not  be  objected  to,  when  it  was  recollect- 
ed, that  the  prisoner  had  been  allowed 
four  or  five  times  as  many  ([Dr.  Lushinfl* 
ton,  across  the  table,  denied  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  been  allowed  more  than  five 
days].  He  might  be  mistaken,  but  he 
thought  it  was  as  he  suted.  With  reapeci 
10  his  applioation  for  coonael  Imrimgi^em 
refused,  all  be  bad  to  say  waa,  tni  iha 
application  was  not  made  antil  i^ta  the 
prisoner  had  pleaded. 
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Now,  he  had  a  few  words  to  lay  re- 
specting the  evidence.  Whether  the 
prisoner  ought  to  have  been  tried  under 
the  law  of  England,  or  under  that  of 
Demerara,  it  was  not  necessary  now  to 
inquire,  because  he  thought  this  would  be 
admitted  to  be  quite  clear,  that  he  was 
amenable  to  the  laws  prefailing  in  that 
country  where  the  offence  was  committed. 
If  by  the  law  of  England  Mr.  Smith's  of- 
fence had  been  treason,  and  by  that  of 
Demerara  only  a  misdemeanour,  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  injustice  to  visit 
apoQ  him  the  former  punishment,  in  a 
country  where  the  latter  was  usually  en- 
forced. The  converse  of  this  rule  must 
be  allowed  also  to  be  just ;  and  if  mis- 
{irision  of  treason  was  punished  as  treason 
m  Demerara,  it  was  under  that  law  that 
Mr.  Smith,  if  guilty,  ought  to  have  been 
sentenced.  Let  them  look,  then,  to  what 
the  intentions  of  the  revolted  negroes 
were.  In  the  first  place,  they  avowed 
that,  they  proposed  to  gain  possession  of 
Ueorge«town,  and  drive  away  the  whites. 
He  presumed  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  treason ;  and,  that  this  was 
their  intention,  the  evidence  amply  and 
indisputably  proved.  Any  person  who 
knew  that  such  was  their  intention — al- 
thouffh  he  might  not  know  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  to  be  effected,  the  number  of 
the  troops,  the  way  in  which  they  were 
armed,  or  the  point  of  their  attack — and 
did  not  communicate  his  knowledge  to  the 
government,  was  decidedly  guilty  of  mis- 
jprision  of  treason*  Could  any  man  doubt 
that  Mr.  Smith  really  knew  so  much  of 
the  intentions  of  the  negroes  i  Accord- 
ing  to  his  own  defence,  according  to  the 
admissions  which  be  chose  to  make — not 
as  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the 
slaves,  but  by  his  own  letters— this  was 
maiitfbsted  beyond  all  question.  Besides 
'this;  there  was  the  evidence  of  Bristol,  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  Mr.  Smith  roust 
have  had  communications  on  the  subject 
with  the  slaves.  It  was  true,  Bristol 'was 
a  black :  but  there  was  another,  of  the 
name  of  Seaton,  who  confirmed  his  testi- 
mony. His  learned  friend  said,  that  the 
evidence  of  these  men  contradicted  each 
other ;  but  he  waa  not  borne  out  in  thia  as- 
sertion, for  Seaton  onl^r  said  that  he  went 
ftvay  and  left  Mr.  Sroiili  and  Bristol  to- 
'gether,  after  which  the  communication 
'might  hav^  been,  as  Bristol  swore  it  was, 
'  made  to  Mr.  Smith.  His  learned  friend 
skid;  that  the.  evidence  of  two  other  wit- 
ilesaea'waa  incohaiateot ;  but  be  forgot  to 
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add,  that  these  were  witnesses  called  by 
the  prisoner  himself.  Peter  ahd  Shute, 
the  witnesses  alluded  to,  however,  stated,^ 
in  point  of  fact,  the  same  thing :  they 
saiuj  that  Mr.  Smith  advised  them  not  to 
do  what  they  contemplated,  which  hesaid 
waa  foolish,  and  could  not  succeed.  But 
Mr.  Smith's  own  letter  put  tlie  matter 
beyond  all  doubt :  he  admitted  in  it,  that 
he  knew  of  the  revolt,  but  that^  he  pur- 
posely avoided  putting  any  questions.  A 
fortnight  before  this,  Manuel  said  that 
Quamina'  had  a  conversation  with  Jack 
and  Joseph,  when  they  said  they  were 
resolved  to  have  a  push  for  their  freedom. 
He  now  came  to  Jacky  Read*a  letter* 
That  letter  waa  accompanied  by  Jacky 
Gladstone's  letter,  which  announced 
that  the  rising  was  to  take  place  at  seven, 
at  Thomas's.  The  brothers  were  in  it; 
all  the  members  of  the  chapel  were  in  it ; 
and  yet  honourable  members  complained 
that  there  waa  nothing  of  precise  inform- 
ation. Why,  waa  there  nothing  precise 
in  all  this  ?  Upon  considering  this  evl* 
dence  attentively,  he  really  thought 'no 
person  could  doubt  but  that,  at  six  o'clock 
of  the  day  on  which  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  the  intenUon  of  rising  was  com- 
municated to  Smith,  in  terms  so  precise  as 
could  have  admitted  of  no  mistake.  The 
defence  of  Mr.  Smith  to  this  point  was, 
**  that,  upon  receiving  the  letter,  he  was 
really  so  agitated  and  alarmed,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do."  But  was  ha 
so  alarmed,  so  agitated  ?  Nothing  could 
well  be  imagined  more  collected  than  his 
letter  to  Jacky  Gladstone,  written  at  this 
time.  Every  body  would  be  struck  with 
the  palpable  inconsistencies  contained  in 
the  defence.  Mr.  Smith  had  a  hone; 
and  some  discrepsncy  in  the  evidence  io 
respect  to  that  horse  had  been  relied  upoa 
as  in  Mr.  Smith's  favour ;  but  the  only 
question,  on  that  part  of  the  case,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  tlian  whether,  at  a 
particular  time,  the  horse  was  in  the  yard 
or  in  the  stable.  He  said,  that,  after  he 
had  received  any  information  at  all,  he 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  make  a  commu- 
nication to  a  single  person  before  the 
insurrection  actually  broke  out*  But,  did' 
he  do  any  thing  at  all  in  the  why  of  ai^ 
tempting  such  a  communication  ?  *  He 
did  not.  Shortness  of  time  was  nothing 
to  plead;  the  question  was,  what  he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  in  that  short  time  ? 
Though  the  manager's  house  was  not 
much  more  than  1(X)  yards,  and  Captain 
rM'Turk  not  more  than  SOO  roods  i>oai 
[  -4  M 
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(i6rA  binij  he  h^v^r  dommuhiciltea  the 
hitdli^enc^  to  the  manager.  At  six 
6'clock  on  thef  day  of  the  revolt  he  had 

{recistf  in  format  idn  that  hi  seven  the  ib- 
urrection  wouhl  break  out.  And  what 
did. he  do  in  consequence?  Nothihe  at 
all :'  but  take  a  long;  walk  with  his  wire. 

f.nd  yet  the  Housfe  w'ds  asked  to  visit 
ith  buch  a  measure  as  thdt  prot>osed,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  come  to  an  opinion, 
Uiai  Mr.  Smith  was  guilty  of  suppressing 
the  important  knowledge  he  possessed  in 
this  season  of  revolt  and  danger.  On 
the  l*uesday  after  the  day  of  the  insurrec- 
tion /the  day  on  which  Mr.  Smith  re- 
teivea  Jacky  Gladstone's  letteir,  with  ano* 
^her  from  Quamina's  son,)  Mitchell,  a 
hegroi  saw  Quamina  tome  on  the  estate 
6f  L6  Resouvenir,  ieind  pass  along  through 
the  yard  to  Mr.  Smith's.  And  what  tpok 
i)1kce.oh  Wednesday,  Uie  next  day  i  Let 
the/House  mark  tiie  effect  of  what  was 
deposed  (at  page  19  of  the  proceedings^ 
by  the  slave  called  Romeo.  Smith  haa 
expressed  to  Romeo,  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  revolt,  a  desire  to  see  Quaminiei, 


bbserving,  *<  that  Quamina  was  afraid  to 
come  and  see  him  now."  QuamiAa  did 
come;  and  how?  Mrs.  Smith  employed 
a  witness  of  the  name  of  Antje  to  send  for 
hiiii.  ,  Antje  dispatched  a  boy,  named 
Andrew,  ^o  him  ;  and  oh  the  Wednesday 
he  ciam6  at  night  to  Antje's  hoiitfe,  and 
sent  her  to  Smith's  to  see  if  any .  one 
was  ttiete.  Upon  goihg,  she  .  saw  Mrs. 
Smith,  with  whonfi  was  a  Miss  Kitty  Stu- 
art,', whom  Antje  carried  away  with  her. 
After  that  she  saw  'Qiiamiuk  go  before  hei* 
into  Smith's  Hourc;  **  Mrs.  Smith  stood 
^at  (he 'door,'  and  as  Quamina  went  in  she 
'shut  the'door,  and  the  witness  went  back 
to  her  own  house."  Such  was  the  way  in 
Which  Mrs.  Smith  saw  him.  Quaniina 
himself  was  a  slave  belonging  to  plantation 
'Success,  on  which  property  all  the  slaves 
iiad  revolted.  This  was  a  material  cir- 
cumstance.    A  Miss  Kitty  Stuart,  when 


Ee^t  her.*'  the  Hous^  i^odld  hot  \\i  to 
dbiterve  the  secrecy  ^ith  which  this  visit 
was  managed,  atid  all  the  accoinpanytng 
circumstances  of^  It.  His  learned  frieD^ 
however,  bad  said  that  there  wiis  no  evi- 
dence whatever  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  Quamina  was  engaged  lb  the  revolt ; 
and  the  learned  member  for  Knares- 
borough,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment, had  read  some  absurd  answer  to  a 
question  propd'unded  to  a  slave  who  waa 
one  of  the  witnesses  on  this  point.  Tliere 
were,  however,  several  witnesses,  who  all 
swore,  in  the  most  distinct  and  positive 
manner,  that  Quamina  was  one  of  the 
readers  of  this  insurrection,  and  was  seen 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  busily  engaged. 
Honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
however,  'seemed  disposed  to  admit  thisg 
conditionally  at  least;  but  asked,  if  all 
was  taken  to  be  true,  what  proof  was  there 
in  Smithls  harbouring  Quamina,  that  he 
knew  of  jQuamina*s  being  concerned  in 
this  revolt  ?  He  answered,  (hat  there 
was  strong  presumptive  proof  in  these 
circumstances:  1st,  that  Quamina  waa  the 
originator  of  the  insurrection  ;  2nd,  that 
he  belonged  to  Success  plantation,  aJl  the 
slaves  upon  which,  as  Smith  knew,  had 
revolted;  Srd,  that  he  was  introduced 
into  Smith's  house  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed, because  Kitty  Gumming,  who  was  a 
slave  on 'Success  when  the  revolt  broke 
put,  "was  at  Smith's  when  Antje  came 
to  his  wife,  and  Was  sent  out  of  the  wayi 
seeing  that,  had  she  been  allowed  to  rer 
main,  she  must  have  knowa.  Quamina. 
Now,  the  secrecy  with  which  the  matters 
he  Iiad  referred  to  were  conducted,  and 
the  connexion  shewn  to  have  subsisted 


between  the  parties,  did  evidently  prove 
that  Mr.  Smith  knew  of  the  intended,  re- 
volt of  these  negro  slaves  before  it  tool 
place,  and  concealed  that  knowledge  from 
any  part  of  the  local  government. 

He  was  not  pressing  these  circumstanr 
ces,  however,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Smith 


^^Antjewent  into  Smith's  house  at  Quaml-  |  was  guilty  'of  all  the  practicea  that  had 
'na'<  request,  was  there,  and  had  been  been  imputed  to  him  oefore  the  court ; 
Invited  to  ^teep  there  all  night ;  she  ^hs  he  was  only  shewing  what  the  nature  of 
now,  however,  desired  by  Mrs.  Smith,  the  evidence  was  which  had  been  submit- 
0i]amiAa  'being  expected,  to  go  home  ted  to  that  court ;  and  he  would  now  ask 
[with  Antje;  and,  after  shewing  some  re<  the, House,  whether,  upon  the  facte  so 
luciance,  did  accompany  that  witness  tA  submitted  to  that  tribuna^K  it  could  be 
Iter  house.  The  negro  child^  Efizabetn  fairly  blaihed  for  having  found  Mr.  Smith 
was  the  only' spectatress  within  dooi^'of  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  f  br  whcv 
^thiii  transaction  ;  and  Mrs.  Smith  told  her,  '  ther  they  would  concur  in  the  vote.of  hts 
**  that  she  must  not  tell  any  body  that  hon.  and  lea^riied  friend— a  .vote. which 
'uncle  Quamina  had  been  in  the  house ;  went  to  visit  the  proceedings  of  this  court 
Ydr  that  if  khe did,she  (Mi's.  Smith)  would  .  wiOi  iM>*8evefe  a  censure?    Sony  « lie 
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^n$  tfl  inififi  Af^p^d  /the  Ifpus^  4^  40 

%v^m  ^  \p\i%i\^9  he  felt  it  incuq^bi^nt  upon 

^in  1^1^  li^moostrate  tb^  alrong  grounds 

'Pf^  wJiich  th«  parM^  poocerncj^  /night 

•j^^i\«Jbly  hove  8U|}po8|sd  ^Uiey  ^o^e  pro- 

jB^/e^iB^j  ^nd  al^boQgJif  on  at  careiul  a 

inew  4if  j»^  bad  b^p  |9n«ble4  ^Q  take  of 

thIU  cfifs^  through  tbe4n9<liu^  of  thp  notes 

jof  c^idefic^i  Ae  co^idered  it  y^^ry  ppf- 

S}fp>]^  thm  h^  #boaI4  ^Qt  have  cpncurried 

4Q  th#ur.  senieqcei  yet  he  ]did  in  his  con- 

j^iffiK)^  believe^  febat  i^  court-martial  as- 

jie^ibl^  ito  d<9(cide  on  4he  .case  of  Mr. 

.Spiit^  had  aqted  conicientrouslyi  in  ibeir 

<«il|desiv0ur9  ,tp  ^minis^e^r  j^atiqe  im^ar- 

}jiiiy  betyreeii|tb9CQU,otryo|)  the  one  side, 

fftn^  glie  pi}isiGMV9r  ,on  ihf  o|h^.     . 

Mir*  Wilifrjwrce  said :— Sir^  (be  ooarne 

pwasied  h^,  vh^  ioff ned  ^ntl#ii|aD  .who  has 

^st  6Ut/»i^.dQs^,na  in  hjs  epde^Tour,'  I  wiJI 

jDot  saj^  X9  4efefidj  bqt  to  pAUiale^  Ibe  de- 

xisioD  9^  ^  .qourt-p^rMa]  which   con- 

^demoed  the  jwiasiona^y  Smith,  I  cunnot 

but  regiM^d  ^  .soinewbat  unfiMr ;  nod,  at 

Jeaat,  ast^/err  differei^t  from  that  which 

•would  hav§  Lean  dictated  by  tbe  liberal 

spirit  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  this 

country.    To  do  Mr.  Smith  justice,  the 

^l^l^^^^Qtleman  should  h^^ve^^ider^ 

ilill,the €iJCc^lnsta^Qes  of ,bis  ji^y^tipn,  jspdj 

^J  |h^  p%rtiiciilars4|fi|u^C0Adi^ ;  ,v^€!r€^« 

be  jhas  i^Y^i  -fttit  of  ;he  ^rept  am*  of 

^^i^^<^  tfr.^  or  ithre?  ^f^m^h  -JKhiph, 

X9if^  by  t(hfi(q^eliHvi,  tsxa^  ^odqpe  ^  ,on- 

j(av(0yii;fkble  iropcqisi4>n.tflWMrd4.Pi^fSp^ith, 

.bMt  tp  ji^iqti^n  ai^intfMAt  .unswjer  #o«d^ 

J^ii^e||)e^.^ppyji«d  by^*er,pa^ges,.aMi 

,#liiy(9aQi^yi:ge^r^l  y\fiw  9^  Mr.j^niithls 

t/lHwrtWn  M  A  flti  woter,  And  of  ,the  circuip- 

>^ncQS  of  ^e  jft'itnes^^s  against  himi  as 

rjKall  na  of  tiieir  testimony.    It  should  ever 

(he.h(»'ne^in.R)in'd,.that,  fi;pin  Mr.  S^nith's 

.ispti^<;e  iBti>;he,cqlQi\y,tbe,public  prinu 

,yH^^  ii^qi98sant^  labppring  .to  render  the 

iChriHian  misfionari^s,  and. ipore  especially 

Jtfr.  &n|th  hinm^if,  4hp  object  pf  the  mo^t 

hitter  Ja^lqu^  and  hatred.    They  were 

iTepr^iented  ^  the  agents  apd  correspond- 

,eau  of  \\m  AotinSl^yery   party  in  this 

.country,  fvho  were  endeavouring,  through 

fthtfiiv  ,^/ex<;ite  iho  most  dai«erous  dis- 

>*ontei^ts.afnppg  (the  slaves^  indifferent  to 

.the  i|tfere#t,  ^nfl  ev^n   tp  the  personal 

Vllfiity,  ,4}f  Aba  wbj^e  ,ppp^lation.    lyioije 

cM^i^lly  ,t^^   dijef  newspaper  of  the 

:W<¥y>^)ed»]iM<mi'staJI(^  not*  tbeGuiaqa 

iCh^iHHC^iabpiUutod  in  tbas&pii<reprasen- 

t^fhf^ ;  «¥td  f^^%,^9.9m  undertook  the  dt- 

AM9|)f  ,t^jc4wwMMe4.if»dividaiit0»  it  is 


of  a  fi9w  men  pf  jnore  than  ordinary  liber 
rali^y,  string  prejudices  against  the  m\$* 
sionari^s  were  inseosibly  generated,  and 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  commijinity. 
Tbi^  newppappr,  it  must  pQ  reo^emberedf 
^as  under  jthe  influence  of  government 
ap4  fWg.bt  b^  th^  rather  supposed  to  spea^ 
the  language  ii^bich  the  goyemor  MtJi^^if 
did  not  disapprove,  because,  frojn  l^eing 
bimsjelf  a  planter,  he  was  lively  to  havf 
contracted  the  ordinary  prejudices  9f  thif 
class  of  individi^ls.  To  a  commi^njj^y  ^thus 
prejudiced,  actions  and  language  if  them» 
selves  indifieren^  iP^§^^  a^syipe  a  fuspif- 
.cious  character.  The  learned  gentleman, 
jindeesd,  bringing  forward  the  defence  conr 
tain^d  Jin  one  of  the  goviernor's  Jett^rf^  ha| 
qrg^d,  that  it  wasibr  ;th,e  purpose  of  couor 
leractii^  Ihese  prejudiqes,  that  Mr.  $mi|t,h 
Jiad  been  tr^ed  by  a  coprt-mfrtial,  raiber 
than  by  the  ordinary  civil  trM>Mnal  o^  thf 
colony.  Put  ft  ,is  an  unanswerable  argOr 
ment,  tp  all  that  can  be  urged  in  ff^voqr  of 
the  trial  by  martial  laj/i^y  that  if  Mr.  Smiqi 
had  been  tr^ed  by  the  uspi^  civil  tribunal 
he  would  l^aye  had  jthe  benefit  of  the  righ^ 
of  0pp^l  to  this  country,  ^nd  wh^t  would 
4iaye  betc^  the  judgo^ent  a^d  feelings  of 
4hat  augupit  .body,  the  privy-qounsel,  by 
.whi<^  the  .appeal  ,woi^ld  have  been  tried» 
)ve  mfiy  i^i^  from  peeing,  th^t  there  hap 
fi^lt  ,b(fi;n  found  one  single  man  in  thvi 
(Hou^e,  or  in  this  cop^^ry,  who  l^ia  der 
f(9nd^d  the  unfair  proceedings  ojf  tb^a  qqurtr 
Hiartial,  although  ther^  fire  scunefrho  wi|h 
4i9iq^lty  bxing  themselves  to  .the  adonV 
AioQ  that  Mr.  Smith's  conduct  was  npt 
altogetb^F  blameless,  in  the  single  par- 
ticular  of  bis  not  having  copirounicated  tp 
government  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceivjcd  of  an  intended  insarrectipn.  I 
should  like  to  have  witnessed  the  indignar 
tion  and  ahame  with  which  the  wqriby 
counsel  would  have  treated  such  attemptp 
at  evidence  as  were  made  before  the  courj^ 
martial,  by  hnngiog  against  >Ir.  Smith 
witnesses  from  their  dungeons,  ,m  chain% 
hoping  tp  obtain  their  o|vn  pardon  by  thp 
testimony  they  should  give  against  tba 
obnoxious  missionary.  What  wpuld  th^ 
privv  coui)cil  have  sai4  to  the  iqdecea^ 
production  of  Mr.,^niith*s  private  journal» 
publicly  ransa/cked,  in.prder  to  find  matter 
ofacpusatipn.i^^jnft  him?  How  would 
they  h^ve  ^sympMtlilied  with  a  passage^ 
whieh  jieepis  to  hf^ve  excited  no  sort  of 
•fealipg  in  the  court-martial,  that,  while  ha 
w^u.writing.his  memoranda,  his  heart  was 
flu^erii^  at  th^  .^rfa^iful  soppd  of  tha 
S^x^  of  .4^e^(5a^t-i*jp !  Wjiat  »dign»*»«!ii 
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ifNjvdifies  whioh  prdMil  in  aU  their  ftroe 
jA  tlie  cokiaies  of  Guiant. 

:B«i9  to  return  to  ihe  c%st  of  Mr«  Simth. 
rThbogK'liiv  dofoooe  wm  ..oa  the  whote 
*o^Ic,  ahd  conceited  in  the  maol  j  spirit  of 
\o  Brittab  aiibject«  yet  there  vera  aome 
t|MttntB  whkih  he  iiiouelf dlid  not  preat  with 
.jiifficieni  fonce«  Am  on  uiatimco  of  tbii» 
lot  oie  refer  io  ooe  pariiculary  oiliieh*  voa 
Ndearlj  (oatablished  oo  the  iriaU-ltiBt«  a 
.inetnight  before  the  riauig  of  the  negroea, 
:Mr.  South  had  declared  hioiaalf  willing  to 
-inforai  Ibe  almrea  from  ttaa  pulfikv  rhat 
obey  were  oiataken  in  the  notion  they  had 
.fornedt  thai  ordera  ior  their  oodaocipatien 
•bad  oomo  loat  from  tlio  igoffornmeot  at 
-itnoBm  it  it  not  ondeoiable  that  thia  foot 


r^iitmrnmed  aii iMiirtPli w^-iiio^alf 

that  there  prevaiM  #  ^^agtmt^nt  ^notig 
4he  «)^e%j|j||  ^if  had.  ^preyoUed  on 
4'anoer  opcoaioup^.  9tt(  Mr,  fy^h  h^ 
J^taforeeipeiitDQed  wph  a  vanl.  of  f:«n4oiir 
aod  liberality  wh^  h«  did  naaico  c^opuni^ 
nioatlopa  to  goveroi^eiu,  itol  he  liad  bat 
too  much  roaaoQ  to  ,aK*rebeQdf  that  any 
tbin^ho  ipiubt  alate. 4^.^19  iroi4d  Me 
ADfairly  uaed»  apd  would  he  taoKied  tp  thp 
purpoae  of  poinAl^  (thu  refwptmeqt 
agaaiat  the  r^iou^  aliva*»  a«d  ^]ao  i^f 
Blaki/ig  biaa  appear  ,#•  .-ihair  oaepiy  mifi 
Ibeir  betrayer* 

But  it  if  laid,  and  I  aw  isofe  afn^d  of 
the  effect  of  tbii  ooaaidoratioo  tbao  of 
My  other  aijgumeat  that  can  \>»  aid4Mce(t 


•waanttaily  iocooaiatoiit  with  th?  idea  of  that  if  Jire  acoede  to  the  ;pH>tioB  of  ay 
'bit  haWng  any   coBcera  in  «xcittog  the  -leamod  friendi  w»  tbalj  hep^i^  a  ceo- 


daitonfeotsoa  2  Biat,ia  truub^lihejieatimony 
,ia  Mr.  jSaiiili'a  fiurour  of  the  rer*  Mr. 
iAostitt,'  PS  dedam.  He  iAeclaaedi  that 
^ono  /of  Ibe  ^lasiiaa  .had  mentioned  Mr. 
iteilh'a  naarai*  When  tbi^  wene  queationed 
aoanoeiuning  iheanatigaton  andfomeniooB 
of  their  revolt.    Indeed,  Mr.  Auatin'a 


aure  upon  a  f^et  .of  British  oQoeiVt  wb^ae 
coodttct  we 'Ought  to  regard  with  liberal- 
jty  and  jficUilgencet .  B14  it  u  pot  0^ 
afbohav^  placed  ithe  iwaiker$Qfihe  cimH- 
Bsartial  in  tbeaiiuaAioa  which  they  occupy, 
4tia  they  AhemaoWet  qfi  wh(W  it  ia  charge- 
>ahle«  or  governor  Mvkrrayi  w1m>  adopted 
^featimanjr  ta  Mr.fiaiiih'8chaffaoter»highly  ;  tliat  Cjouffae  of  procefl4iJ9g.  We  jar^>  40 
,hoiMMHrab1e  aa  at  ia  to  ithe  miasionary  {w  j  loot,  ^^ed  in  a  iJiJkinm;  aod  ifaa  quei- 
ibe  declared  that  Mr^SoiMi  had  diacliai^d  '  tioniia,  whether  we  iboiMd  l^fwa  .a  «ucb- 
.bia'iaqteotant  dutiea  jn  m  nianoor  thai <ea-  ioj^ed  aoao  labauring  wdier  a  aligma  most 
•titled  <b in  io  ibe  .general  foateem  of  man-  •unjunly.oodeaiwm^  IP  b^pft]^  i^iqp 
Jiind»  iond  to  the  grathude  of  the  poor  !  hit.ohMrapt^,  or  whathor  we.abovld  ei« 
•jabjecta  of  hia  kiiKlBea8|,  oaAaotseaen  pteta^tbot  «6Qae  lof  Ahe.pi^eodiiiga  wA 
4aill  greater  hoaoar  oa  bimaelL  iie«de-  it(»nduot  itf  tbe.oQuiHn^ftial  whi<4>  j>»tti<^ 
•ckMred^ithai  Jie  /originally  had  antertaiaetl  ;*mp8t  pbweofu^y  .eaMiipM  jfrom  m.  .1  abaU 
«ji»picioiiai  (hat  Jtfr.  .Smith  mm  in  aooie  jindQad  i^grot-rAt  will  indeed  be.  a  ot^tiw 
«4egrao  a  parts  to  the  inaunrection»  hat  /of  tdoep  .coadeninatim  ito  Ma  froai  our 
<jbeae  were  aftoraaarda  lovecbetoe  by  |  cottnti]yaiob.-^«if  wm  can  differ  .auch  pro- 
•the  maataatififactoty.eaidenoe^  and»  vith  1  ceodici^^aa'tbote  on  which  we  auo  noir 
'gthegenuioe.apicit  of  a  British  aubjeoty^ami  [called  upon  tp  |>ranouaoB  .our  aenlenea, 
4he  humanity . of  (ft  tuie€hriatianybe  boldly  .  to  pasa*  wiiboat  eapretiiog  our  alroi^ 
'WTOwed  hia  conviction  of  Mr.  .Smith?s  and  decided  reprpbation  of  theea.  TUe 
Manocepce;  though  he  knew  but  too  wall,  t:pcptractod.au9hringt>of  thatanucii^injured 
uaa.ibe  erent  indeed  proved,  that  he  was  >  manrweaoauchaaone  wauUhtveauppoaed 
ftlieceby.  blasting  .any  viewaof  preferment  likely  to  call  forth  ipity  from  the  btrdeit 
Jn  jnittht  Juatly  have  ^entertained,  and  i.hearts.  Far  a  atan  il)d>Qimng  ander  a 
stbat  be  nuitt  aubject  bimaelf  to  ithe  tdiaeaae  wbiah  vwaa  ^gra^ticdly  wearing 
joniviersal  ihatred  /and  indignation  of  the  \  away  (hia  atqmgthi  *and  rapidly  bitegii^ 
.caloiiy.  I  biaiito  the.giiave,.l»be  kept  in  doae  coa* 

The  iutmoat,  boweTer,  /that  haa  been  |£oeaMnt,  in  a  tropical  oliiaaletiQ'*:tmaU 
-taiputed  to  Mr.  Sqsith,/by  anyjmemher  of  urooni*4ebarredfrott  tbejoomaioa  poaiibris 
:]tfaia  aaaerohly,  .ia»'that  be  tiught  toiiaTe  1  ofjpriaanoni»i  oalk^uponofwy  two  hofua 


* JoTocatod  )tbe  ^^wtaimaaat  of  .tne .  onm|nai 
.fintexHionaiof  itbe«lavaa.  But^in  laot,vit 
•aqipeared  in  ?tbe  laTidenoe  that  hoi  know 
-1B0  imoteof  ihoae  inttntionaithan  vacMus 
•jOthor)peaH>na!  hi:the  colony,  aoaso  of  them 
,tniiHaootod.evon  adtktbegcivannDeatJiadf 
.itadarfaat^.ia  finet^tUdhoiknow?  Mot 
atlit  thar#jma.toibaiaoyitfaibgUhabdhaar- 


iaometiatea>whanthe  waiiaateiywtp^asoer-  j 
rtaini  oak  waa prateodedr'>^hatber>be had 
lOot  anade  im  aeoape,  wfta  atich  traiHaa  ' 
and  MOUMeaaary  cnualtTiaiiqiniNilibe  too  1 
atffonghr  ^oodeaipod.  tt  ireaHy  -caniimie  | 
fOeotitbe/harharitiea  aaaipiaod  oaaoothari 

Kor.viatim  of  •ofually»'dio  inaiipbio«af^ 
aoo^iaboaaaufimyiiiaaaid^oifiiiih  I 
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such  de6^  cotninisel'litidn,    L^t  ui   n6t, 

then,  be  cohtetiied,  An  some  respectable 

tfutfiorities  appear  to  be,  trith  expresBing 

6\iT  sentimehtd  on  the  shameful  proceed- 

ftigk  of  the  c6urt-ftiartl&l  iti  a  fugitive 

sentence  which  will  possess  nO  authority, 

and  ^ill  be  #ood  forgotten.    Let  us  not  be 

satisfied  With  coldljr  Expressing,  as  our 

individual  opinfohs  m  Our  speeches/that 

there  were  citcum^tantiesiti  the  trial  which 

Are  to  be  regretted ;  but  let  us  do  justice 

tb  the  character  of  a  deeply-injured  man, 

by  sotemhly  recording  our  judgment  In 

the  language  proposed  by  the  motion  of 

my  learned  friend.    Let  uS  thereby  ma- 

i^ifest  our  determfnation  to  shield  the  me- 

ritorious,    but    unpirotected    missionary, 

from  theinalice  of  nis  pfefudiced  oppf'ei- 

sors,  however  bigoted  bnd  powerful.    Let 

us  shew  the  sense  we  entertain   of  the 

value  of  such  services,  and  prove,  that, 

whatever  may  be  the  principles  and  ftel- 

Tags  whidi  habitual  familiarity  with  the 

administration  of  a  system  of  slavery  may 

produce  in  the  colonies,  we  in  this  House 

at  least  have  the  disposition  and  judgment 

and  feelings  which  justice  and  humanity, 

and  the  spirit  of  the  British  conttitution, 

ensure  from  the  members  of  the  House  of 

Commons. 

Mr-  Secretary  Canning  said  :— 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  pre- 
vail with  respect  to  the  vote  to  which  the 
House  ought  to  come  on  this  occasion,  and 
whatever  shades  of  diherence  there  may 
be  even  arooi^  those  who  may  concur  in 
the  same  vote,  there  is  one  point  oh  which 
I  think  the  opinion  ofall  who  hear  me  will 
agree, — and  that  19,  that  the  question  of 
this  night  is  one  of  the'  most  painful  that 
ever  was  discussed  within  these  walls, 
tndec^d,  Sir,  I  scarcely  recollect  any  one 
ouestion  upon  which  1  could  say,  what  I 
Ue\  that  I  must  say  upon  this— that  there 
is  no  part  of  it  on  which  I  can  look  with 
the  smallest  satisfaction.  To  many  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  enforced  in 
this  debate  with  so  much  eloquence,  I  am 
disposed  to  eive  my  hearty  assent.  But 
I  entirely  di&r  from  my  hon.  friend  who 
spoke  last,  as  to  one  part  of  his  speechi 
although  I  admit  that,  generally  speaking, 
mv  hon.  friend  has  put  the  question  on  a 
fair  issue.  I  allude  to  the  assertion,  that 
the  House  is  placed  10  the  dilemma  of 
being  obliged  either  to  contend,  on  the 
one  nsnd,  for  the  perfectness  and  pf'oprt- ' 
etj  of  every  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
court-martial,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
W  prej^red  to  assign  to  the  unfortunate 


gentleman  wlio  Ms  the  object  ef  fdbtwb 
proceedings  the  tftle  or  the  honours  of  a' 
maHyr.  I,  Sir,  am  not  prepared  fer  either 
of  these  extravagant  extremes^  imd  I  do 
hope  to  beabl^  to  sadsiy  the  Heose,  tifac 
they  will  best  dtscfaar^theif  duty  ta  all' 
parties  concerned  ih  this  trarisactiDn***-toi 
themselves^and  tothe  countryo-tbyatostidi** 
hig  fVom  pronouncmg  any  sue*  exaggertt* 
ted  opinions.  Sir,  it  may  be  ia  very  tVWM 
and  masterly  artifice  of  ddtate,  to  ende^' 
vour'tb  throw  upon  those  whd'dtf  not* 
agree  to  the  resolution  profidsed  by  the^ 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  1lh«  tasi  of 
proceeding  ftiep  by  step'  throueli  every; 
stage  of  this 'protracted,  linomaTdus,  $od 
difficult  proceediogti  and  of  eaphtintng 
step  by  step  a^  they  go  oir,  the  groanifi 
which  justify  tfaeib  in  dissenting  fhytD'tftatf 
resolution.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
bold  myseif  bound  to  do  any  thing  tif '  tfier 
kind.  In  dissenting  from  the  resohilSon 
of  the  learned  membet  for  Winchetsea,  1 
shall  be  solicitdus  only  to  justify  that 
dissent  dn  gfouoda  wMch  app^t  tome  tor 
be  perfectly  sound  and  satismctory, 'with- 
out necessarily  identlf^idg  n^*  orpinfong 
with  those  of  the  persons  by  whom  Mr. 
Smith  was  tried,  or  maintaining  in  all  ?ta 
parts  the  sentent;e  by  which  Mr.  Smith 
was  condemned. 

Sir,  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  court  mar<< 
tial  seem  to  resolve  themselves  rntothretf 
principle  heads— first,  the  imi^fopriety  of 
the  tribunal;  secondly,  the  incorrectnesa 
of  its  ihdde  off  acting ;  and,  thirdly,  die 
violence  of  the  sentence;— all  whidv 
chsrges  are  aggravated  by  the  aasuraptiom 
throughout,  that  Mr.  Smith  wasetitrrely 
innocent.  Sir,  it  has  been  stated,  that 
no*,  man  can  dissent  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  resolution,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  msintain  the  guift  nf  Mr: 
Smith  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  that 
guilt  has  been  assigned.  Here  I  am  again 
compelled  to  declare  myself  of  a  different 
opinion ;  and,  without  wearying  tfie 
House  by  repeated  reference  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  evidence  (which  has  already 
been  discussed  with  so  mOch  abllhy, 
as  to  have  impressed  on  every  loan,  who 
has  gone  through  the  duty  of  previooaly 
reading  it,  a  complete  analysis  of  all  fta 
pal-ts  and  all  its  beak'ings)  I  have  no  diti* 
Culty  in  stating  the  honest  persuasion  of 
my  own  mind  to  be  this,  that  of  that  crima 
call  itliy  what  name  you  will,  which  con* 
Sists  in  the  silence  of  Mr  .  Smith  upon 
the  Stibjecti^f  those  alarming^movementa 
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ifbich  he  knew  to  be  in.  8gitation»  and  a 
danger  which  he  kocw  to  be  imminent,  I 
cannot  acquit  Mr.  Smith.  I  state  this 
persvationi  howeverp  with  no  circumstan- 
qes  of  aggravation,  with,  no  imputation  of 
design  on  the  part  of  Mr^  Smith,  with  no 
presumption  that  I  can  dive  into  the 
motives  of  that  individual.  But  as  to  the 
Gict,  afler  the  most  painful  examination,  I 
feel  individually,  upon  my  honour  and  my 
conscience,  a  persuasion  that  Mr.  Smith 
did  know  that,  which,  if  he  knew  its 
charaoier,  he  ought  to.  have  divulged,  and 
of  which,  if  he  had  had  only  common 
discretion,  the  character  must  have  been 
apparent  to  him!  [hear,  hear.] 
.  Mow,  Sir,  whether  the  law  of  Deme- 
rarat  as  derived,  from  its  Dutch  constitu- 
tion ;  whether  the  law  of  courts-martial, 
as  sittipg  under  the  Mutiny  act ;  whether 
martial  mw  in  its  larger  sense ;  assigned  to 
that  crime,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
atances  of  the  case,  that  punishment  which 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was 
awarded  io  it,  is  a  question  on  which, 
from  my  own  sources  of  learning  and  in- 
formation, I  *do  not  pretend  to  decide. 
But  when  the  House  are  called  upon  to 
inculpate  the  court-martial  of  murder  f  for 
that  IS  the  effect  of  the  proposition  berbre 
us),  the  questions  that  I  am  to  ask  myself 
are  **  Did  the  court-martial  believe  that 
they  were  acting  legally  in  passing  that 
sentence?  and  were  they  borne  out  by 
aiithority  in  doing  so  ?" 
.  I  will  add,  that  I  should  have  a  very 
different  task  to  undertake,  and  I  should 
stand  up  in  this  House  with  a  much  hea- 
vier feeling  of  responsibility,  if  I  were  de- 
fending, or  called  upon  to  defend,  a  con- 
firmation of  .  that  sentence ;  because  I 
should  then  have  to  defend  an  act  of  the 
executive  government,  of  which  i  form 
a  part,  adopting  that  sentence  as  their 
own ;  in  which  call  I  should  be  bound  to 
shew,  and  to  prove,  that  the  sentence  was 
in  every  part  legal.  From  the  authorities 
that  have  been  cited,  I  do  believe  the 
sentence  to  have  been  legal ;  but,  under 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
passed,  it  was  felt  by  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, as  is  I  believe  already  well 
known  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
House  (but  it  is  6t  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  this  debate),  that  the 
sentence  fhould  not  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. Upon  this  point  there  was  not 
a  disientient  voice,  nor  a  mementos  hesi- 
tation in  his  majesty's  government.  .  I 
Stand  here,  therefore,  not  to  defend  the 


moral  propriety  of  passing  and  ese9ating 
that  sentence,  but  only  to  vindicate  the 
vote  which,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  I 
shall  give,  for  not  condemning  unheard 
the  tribunal  by  whom  that  sentence  vras 
pronounced. 

Sir,,  another  circumstance,  which  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  stated  in  this  de- 
bate, but  which  seems  to  be  a  verv  male- 
rial  one,  is  this :  that,  in  pronouncing  thai 
sentence,  the  tribunal  itself  pronounced 
it  in  a  way  to  afford  the  prisoner  that  only 
beneGt,  belonging  to  the  law  of  Demerara, 
which  my  honourable  friend  has  said  that 
he  would  have  enjoyed  if  tried  by  that 
law  (but  a  benefit  which  would  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  many  disadvantages 
of  that  mode  of  trial)—!  mean,  the  ad- 
vantage of  appeal :  for  with  the  sentence 
was  coupled  the  recommendation  to 
mercy  ;  a  recommendation  which  in  this 
case  was  not,  as  it  often  is,  formal,  and 
liable  to  be  ineffectual,  but  which,  as  those 
who  coupled  the  recommendation  with 
the  sentence  must  have  known,  carried 
with  it  its  own  execution.  They  knew  it 
to  be  utterly  impossible  that  a  sentence 
of  death,  pronounced  at  Demerara  under 
martial  law,  could  be  remitted  to  the  king 
in  council  sitting  here,  not  under  martiiu 
law,  but  in  the  free  light  and  liberty  of 
this  country— they  knew,  I  say,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  a  seiitence  of  death 
so  remitted  home  with  a  recommendation 
of  mercy,  should  be  otherwue  than  com- 
pletely null. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  that  at 
the  period  at  which  we  are  now  called 
upon — not  to  institute  inquliy,  not  to  de- 
mand new  lights,  but  to  pronounce  a 
sweeping  condemnation  under  the  circum- 
stances as  they  appear  before  us^t  ni  no 
fault  of  mine,  that  I  am  obliged  to  resort 
to  conjecture,  as  to  the  considerations 
which  may  have  prompted  the  severer 
rather  than  a  more  mitigated  sentence. 
It  undoubtedly  occurs  to  many  men  to 
ask,  why,  if  the  sentence  of  death  was  to 
be  coupled  with  a  recommendation  to 
mercy,  the  court-martial  did  not  rather, 
in  the  first  instance,  apply  some  lenient 
sentence,  which  might  have  been  executed 
without  shocking  the  feelings  of  any  por- 
tion of  mankind?— why  not  transport 
from  the  colony  ?-*.why  not  inflict  a  lesser 
degree  of  punishment,  by  imprisonment  ? 
Why,  Sir,  the  reas4)n,  1  can  cooceive^I 
do  not  say  it  is  so— but  the  reason  may 
be  this :  because  any  minor  sentence,  be 
it  what  it  mighty  transportation  or  impri* 
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iQunmiti  must  tuiTe  been  carried  into  in* 
mediate  sSkcu  without  any  pretence  &r 
appealiDg  to  the  goveroiyient  at  home. 
The  capital  8eotienoe»  with  the  recom- 
neadation  of  oserov  annexed  to  it,  whiJe 
at  appeaaed  (for  I  do  not  depy  ihat  a 
^eat  deal  of  urriunion  did  exist  in  the 
isolony)— while  it  appeaaed,  I  say,  the 
ifiSamed  paisiona  of  the  colonials,  in  effect 
fMBMenred  the  victiei  firom  ebe  ikte  to 
vhich  it  appeared  tp  .consign  him. 

But,  wna  it  milf  4m  the  knowledge  of 
fie  amtence  itaetf  that  the  feelinas  of  bis 
i>iaj0st|r*4  goTerpraent  were  avakened  ta 
ihe  aftatie  of  ihai  coloi^,  Mul  aa  to  the 
poaajblp  conseqaenees  of  a  judicial  pro* 
ecMliae  Jthere  f  No,  JSir  i  My  boo.  Imnd 
aDiiAty  1  ihiftk,  heae  baojro,  a«d  I  dare 
aay  ffemembenh  that,  af  the  period  whee 
ahe  fimt  peiws  Anived  is  ibis  eonotiy  of 
abe  Brjnea  of  Mr.  Sinitb,  and  of  bia  pro- 
fcie  destination  far  trial,  application  jwaa 
made  to  his  majesty's  govei:nflaeot  lo  re^^ 
e«e  biaa  Ironi  the  iiibuaala  of  a  country 
where  the  minds  of  die  popalation  were 
inflamed  egainat  him,  mod  to  bring  bim 
iiome  for  irial.  I  do  not  know  ^r^tber 
«sy  boa.  friend  ia  aff^ere,  that  the  imme- 
iiiate  cansaqiaance  lof  (bat  applicatioo  waa^ 
jm  Older  Aom  the  aeerelarir  of  atata»  to 
^Uaeet,  Aat,  if  tbe  proeetaiogs  weiie  not 
aifieady  begiio,  Mr.  Smllh  abould  be  aeot 
JMQie,  iinlasa  ^e  atlMi|4  to  do  so  ware 
iffcelf  to  eodaoger  ibe  peace  of  cbe  c«^ 
ion/«  We  were  eat  then  aware,  jSir, 
.what  the  oircumslaociea  of  the  case  migbt 
be*-^be  diacges  were  not  then  before  us. 
Uolnckily,  the  order  did  oot  arrive  in 
<time«-^cbe  lyoceedia^  had  ahoeady  been 
tfarrif4  io  a  conclusion^ut,  still,  tbe 
iMder  itself  shewed  tba  diapositioo  of  ihe 

Evemoaent  here ;  aed  it  operated,  when 
own  ibere,  as  eo  additional  induoemeiit 
to  the  coloeial  gofermaent  to  take  Mt, 
iSwiiih,  aa  fares  poaaiblet  opt  of  theicaafib 
sf  the  local  prijiviicea  against  bim« 

Bet  tbe  cbacaoler  of  the  iribuoalis  not  to 
be  inferred  from  that  of  tbeoolooy.  Jheir 
(auk,  if  they  be  in  fituUt  >a  the  fault  of  e 
^mppetent  tribunal ;  wtib  reapect  to  whom 
'Acre  ia  not  ihe  sllghtaat  ground  for  pre- 
•aundng  partiality  b  priori.  What  reasop 
is  there,  cbeo,  wiby  tbe  Houseof  Com- 
asana  ahoiaid  do  ttlat  io  this  oaae»  ^bich, 
•vftb  aespeei  to  tbe  aseat  ordinary  magpa- 
tnle,  the  bifbeK  If^d  Iribwaaf  io  tbia 
4:ottnify  sroaJd  not  do  aamalyf  ooodesDfi 
S|s  criasioel  an  aet  of  coaspetent  jorisdic- 
tioQ,  wbera  malice  or  corruption  ia  net 
imputed?    Koir,  Sir,  aiw^y  fcailfinep 


must  know,  and  especially  Uie  hon.  and 
leemed  gentleman  who  spoke  last  bqt  one 
on  that  aide  of  the  House,  ^hat  the  morp. 
they  press  the  fact,  that  tbe  colony  waa 
inflaioed  against  Mn  Smith,  and  that  i;t 
was  utterly  impossible  that  by  a  CQloni^ 
tribunal  be  should  have  been  judge4  &ir«» 
ly — the  more  thev  press  tl>at  argiuoent^ 
the  more  oifght  they  to  agree  with  me^ 
that  tbe  goferoor  did  his  best  to  counters- 
act  tbe  e&ct  of  that  oMaperation,  ao4 
to  ensMre  to  the  prisoner  a  fair  irial.  wh^m 
be  withdrew  him  from  that  colonial  juris- 
diction which,  by  your  own  shewing,  o^Hst 
hare  been  unfair  as  againat  him^.andgfivo 
him  over  for  judgment  to  a  trib/i^nal  Qoa» 
poaed  at  least  of  unprejudiced  men*-rof 
men  mtainied  with  colonial  prejudice*-^ 
and  with  respect  to  whom  no  m^n  »^gm 
gests  that  there  wia  any  personal  ^iaposi? 
tJoo  to  do  iojuatice.    Taking  tbia  new  of 
the  case,  how,  let  me  ask,  would  tl^e  reso- 
lution before  the  House  operate  ?  Would 
it  be  calculated  to  restore  that  feeling 
which  it  is  ao  doaurable  chould  exist  in  the 
colony?      I  thick  not.      What  conscr 
auenoes  can  my  boo*  friend  appreliend 
from  the  forbearance  of  the  Houae  topror 
Qounce  the  aeTore  censure  proposed  by  the 
ben.  and  learned  |[entleman )     If  f  f(^ 
one  pioment  conceired,  that  by  passing 
by  ithis  sentence  on  tbe  present  occaaion 
a  feeling  would  be  excited  in  tbe  minda 
of  the  inhabitanta  of  any  of  our  Wcatr 
India  colonies,  that  either  parliament  or 
gorerooieot  were  deairous  of  going  baqk 
from  tbe  promisea  they  had  made,  that 
rdigioua  instruction  should  be  tbe  hasia 
of  dl  tbe  future  improrement  of  alavea-<«* 
if  it  could  be  imagined  that  they  could  be 
likely  to  adopt  acme  of  tbe  opmioos  ex- 
pcetsed  in  reaolutiona  passed  in  that  co- 
Iony<-«i  do  not  aay.  Sir,  that  I  should  be 
contented  to  purchase  the  exemption  from 
that  danger  oy  committing  an  act  of  io«- 
justice,  such  as  in  my  conscience  I  think 
ihe  Qondeionation  of  the  oourt-martial 
would  be ;  but  there  ia  scarcely  «oy  reao- 
iution  to  which  I  would  not  gire  my  assent* 
rather  than  aubmit  to  be  mo  nuscooatrue^. 
But  I  aaaure  my  hon.  friend,  that  I  believn 
it  to  be  impoaaible  that  the  opinion  either 
.of  the  government  or  of  parliament  abould 
be  so  misconstrued.    The  opinion  of  pai^- 
liement  mwf  be  gathered  aa  well  from  what 
peases  in  tlua  dml^,  aa  from  any  recorded 
resolution.    The  colonists  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, they  are  not  jnistakeo,  with  re* 
speci  to  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  government. 
We  kooer  thoi  by  tbe  snreat  of  p\l  ^sta.: 
4N 
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we  know  it  by  the  hostile  animadveraions 
which  are  heaped  upon  us  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  that  colony,  first,  for  having  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  Mr.  Smith  (as  they 
say^  from  justice;  secondly,  for  not  al- 
lowmg  the  sentence  to  be  executed ;  and, 
thirdly,  for  being  disposed  to  press  new 
instruments  of  instruction  on  their  accep* 
tance.  They  well  know,  that  the  not 
condemning,  that  the  passing  by  without 
any  condemnation,  the  proceedings  of  this 
court-martial,  the  coming  to  no  resolu- 
tion upon  it,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
any  disposition  to  recede  from  the  pledges 
which  have  been  given,  or  to  retract  the 
opinions  which  have  been  declared. 

Sir,  my  hon.  friend  has  stated  another 
nistance  which  he  thinks  might  come  in 
aid  of  the  apprehension  which  he  enter- 
tains*-! mean,  the  destruction  of  the 
chapel  and  the  expulsion  of  the  missionary 
from  Barbadoes.  But  my  hon;  friend 
surely  ought  to  have  completed  the  picture: 
it  would  have  been  more  candid — and  I 
am  sure  it  was  only  from  forgetfulness, 
and  not  from  want  of  candour,  that  he 
omitted— to  add,  that  that  missionary,  so 
expelled  by  a  tumult  from  Barbadoes, 
found  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  island- 
in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent— where  he 
founded  a  new  establishment.  As  to 
Demerara,  my  conviction  is,  that  the  notice 
which  this  case  has  attracted,  and  for 
which  I  think  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  our  thanks — I  think 
the  notice  this  case  has  attracted,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  treated  in 
this  House,  cannot  fail  to  show  the  colo- 
ny of  Demerara,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  guilt  or  imprudence  of  any  one 
'  individual,  and  however  desirous  they  may 
be  to  put  down  religious  instruction  (and 
if  such  was  their  design,  they  have  beeB| 
to  a  certain  degree,  lucky  in  the  selection 
of  their  first  victim),  that  in  the  person  of 
that  iadividoal,  the  spirit  of  religious  in- 
struction is  not  extinguished;  and  that 
the  colony  would  find  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that  theirs  was  not  a  triumph  over 
this  individual  as  a  missionary ;  and  that 
many  such  triumphs  f  if  triumphs  they 
ahoiud  be  called)  woulo  only  hasten  the 
final  triumph  over  all  attempts  to  shut  out 
instmction. 

I  therefore  think  need,  Sir.tbai  llie  House 
not  entertain  any  aporehensionof  any  prac- 
tical mischief  fromadopting  therootion  with 
which  I  shall  uke  the  kberty  to  conclude— 
a  motion,  the  object  of  which  is  only  to 
inroid  a  decision  to  which  I  thiak  we  can- 


not come  without  injustice.  Tlie  motioa 
which  I  shall  propose  to  the  House,  is  the 
«  previous  question  ;*' — a  proceeding 
which  will  not  give  to  the  colony  of  De- 
merara any  ground  for  supposing  that 
there -is  any  disposition  at  home  to  ap- 
prove in  detdl  what  has  been  done  in  the 
colony ;  but  which  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
rescue  from  injustice  men  who  have  acted 
as  conscientiously,  perhaps,  as  we  could 
have  done  ourselves,  in  the  discbarge  of 
a  most  painful  doty— a  duty  not.sougfat  for 
by  them  for  the  purposes  of  vengeance,  or 
from  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  cast  upon 
them  for  the  express  purpose  of  rescuing 
this  man  —  (this  innocent  man,  as  is 
contended  on  one  side;  but  this  man 
whom  I  in  my  conscience  believe  to  have 
been  guilty,  Uiough' I  will  not  undertake 
to  define  his  crime)«— of  rescuing  him  from 
a  tribunal  in  which  he  would  have  been 
heard  with  prejudice  and  judged  with  the 
extremest  severity. 

Sir,  I  am  unwilling  to  dwell  on  anj 
other  parts  of  the  question  besides  those 
which  I  have  touched  upon ;  but  I  must 
shortly  say,  that  the  points  of  charge  against 
Mr.  Smith,  which  I  think  it  impossible  to 
get  over,  are  these :  his  knowledge  that 
something  was  in  agitation— a  something, 
the  knowledge  of  which  went  back  be- 
yond the  18th  of  August,  though  it  was 
not  till  that  day  that  he  clearly  compre- 
hended the  exact  nature  of  it.  He  ad- 
mits, that  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  oa 
the  1 8th  of  August,  withdrew  the  veil 
from  his  eyes.  I  feel  as  strongly  as  any 
man  the  sentiment  of  (what  shall  I  call 
it  ?)  disgust,  at  the  publication  of  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Smithes  journal ;  and,  if  I 
were  trying  Mr.  Smith  I  hope  I  should 
dismiss  them  entirely  from  my  mind ;  bat 
the  question  that  I  am  now  trying  is, 
whether  there  was  that  degree  of  inno- 
cence in  Mr.  Smith  which  calls  upon  me 
to  coiMlemn  his  judges ;  and,  in  that  view 
of  the  question,  I  cannot  throw  out  of  my 
mindthemoral  conviction  whidi  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Smith's  feelings  and  opinions 
however  obtained,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
ddce.  It  is  dear  that  he  did  generally 
apprehend  someconvulsion  la  the  colony— 
aoappreheosionperhaps  not  distinct  either 
as  to  mode  or  as  to  time ;  bnt  be  was  of  oni- 
nion,  that  there  were  not  only  the  ae- 
ments  of  convuUioil,  but  strong  probabi- 
lities of  their  explosion.  And  why  do  I 
state  this  circumstance  ?  Why,  Sir,  be- 
cause, to  a  mind  so  prepared,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  that  sucb  information  as 
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Mr.  Smilh  reoeWed  could  have  appeared 
ao  nndeienring  of  atteatioD  as  he  repre- 
•enU  himself  to  have  considered  it  If  I 
had  kDOwo— >if  it  had  been  apparent,  from 
the  disclosure  of  his  jouraal,  or  from  any 
other  source — ^that  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man 
liTiog  in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  any 
danger  i  in  a  state  of  mind  completely 
unapprehensive  of  any  thinff  likely  to  lead 
lo^umult  or  confuaion ;  and  that,  whilst  in 
this  unsuspecting  temper,  some  facts  of 
AO  eauivocal  nature  nad  come  to  his 
knowledge ;  I  might,  in  that  case,  have 
believed  it  possible  that  a  man  so  totally 
unprepared  might  disregard  such  circum- 
stances altoffether.  But  when,  by  his  own 
confession,  bis  mind  was  in  habitual  ex- 
pectation of  some  such  event  as  did  actu- 
ally occur,  it  appears  to  me,  I  own,  that 
not  only  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  in- 
fornution  such  as  he  received  should  ex- 
cite no  suspicion ;  but  that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, in  a  mmd  bo  prepared,  •'  trifles  light 
BM  air"  would  have  excited  suspicion,  even 
without  a  cause.  I  find  Mr.  Smith's  mind 
previously  impressed  with  a  general  dread 
of  some  undefined  danger:  while  he  is 
under  that  impression,  there  comes  to  him 
a  specific  cummonication  of  at  least  an 
equivocal  chsracier;  and  this  communi* 
edition,  heavers,  awakens  in  him  no  parti- 
cular apprehension.  Sir,  1  cannot  believe 
it.  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  the  letter  of 
the  18th  of  August  led  back  his  awakened 
judgment  upon  the  communication  previ- 
ously made  to  him,  and  shewed  to  him  its 
true  nature.  And  what  does  he  do  with 
that  letter  ?  He  tears  it  into  pieces,  and 
liolds  his  tongue  as  to  its  contents !  Why, 
Sir,  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  the  act  of 
an  entirely  innocent  man.  Is  it  not  rather 
the  act  or  a  man  conscious  of  guilt  and  ap- 

frehensive  of  personal  danser  ?  Here,  Sir, 
am  aware  of  the  technical  objection  that 
nothing  ought  to  have  been  brought  against 
htm  on  the  trial  which  had  occurred  befoie 
the  proclamation  of  the  governor.  I  admit, 
that,  if  I  were  now  trymc .  Mr.  Smith,  I 
would  try  him  by  the  strict  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  give  him  the  benefit  of  every 
technical  objection ;  but  the  question  be- 
fore me  now  is,  whether  the  conduct  of 
the  court-martial  was  such  as  could  only 
have  arisen  from  malicious  motives ;  and 
if,  in  my  own  mind,  I  am  conscientiously 
convinced  that  the  corpus  delicti  was  there, 
I  cannot  join  in  condemning  the  court- 
martial,  even  although  in  their  place  I 
might  .not  have  come  to  their  conclusion 


knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith's  secret  Ihoughu 
to  convict  him ;  but«  in  reviewing  histori- 
cally the  question  whether  he  was  wrong- 
fully, as  well  as  perhaps  irregularly,  found 
guilty,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  that  evi- 
dence.   Why,  ^ood  God !  that  a  man  ha- 
bitually expecting  some  commotion  could 
receive  without  alarm  the  communication 
that  a  <*  push  "  was  to  be  made !  (such,  I 
think,  was  the  expression) :  is  that  credi- 
ble i  Was  it  to  be  believed  of  Mr.  Smith 
that,  as  Mirabeau  said  of  the  planters  ia 
St.  Domingo,  **  They  sleep  on  the  verge 
of  a  volcano,  and  toe  first  sparks  that 
burst  from  it  give  them  no  alarm  ?"    Mr. 
Smith  was  well  aware  that  he  was  sleeping 
on  the  verge  of  a  volcano ;  the  first  sparka 
could  not  be  invisible  to  him ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  explosion  took  place  that 
he  conceived  the  smallest  apprehension  i 
Do  I  therefore  impute  to  Mr.  Smithy 
either  the  wickedness  or  the  folly  of  pro« 
moting  or  conniving  at  insurrection,  with 
a  view  to  any  personal  ambition  of  his  own? 
Oh  no,  Sir ;  no !    1  will  not  impute  to  him 
any  other  motive  for  concealment,  than 
that  sentiment  which  is  common  to  all 
men  more  or  less,  and  which,  perhaps^ 
belongs  to  refined  and  sensitive  natures 
more  than  to  any  others — an  unwillingness 
to  betray-^a  horror  of  the  name  of  *'  in« 
former/     But,  while  I  morally  make  this 
exciue  for  him,  it  was  surely  no  excuse 
before  a  court-martial,  or  any  legal  tribu- 
nal. Military  law,  or  any  other  law  which 
takes  the  safety  of  communities  under  its 
protection,  is  not  at  libertv  to  indulge 
those  finer  feelings.    Who  fs  there,  who« 
in  reading  the  scene  between  Pierre  and 
Jaffier,  after  the  councifis  over  in  which 
they  had  planned  the  shedding  of  so  much 
of   their    fellow-citizens*  blood-^who  is 
there,  who,  after  hearing  the  vows  of  fide- 
lity interchanged,  does  not  feel  an  invo- 
luntary contempt  for  Jaffier,  when  he  gives 
information  of  their  plot,*  even  though  so 
many  lif  es  were  to  be  saved  by  that  act  of 
the  informer  ?     However  one  may  rejoice 
at  the  consequence  of  the  information, 
one  will  detest  the  informer.  But  ahhough 
such  may  be  the  code  of  honour  in  poetry, 
and  such  the  colouring  of  sentimental  en- 
thusiasm, such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  mo- 
rality, nor  can  such  be  the  practice  of  or- 
dinary life.    We  cannot,  in  administering 
justice,  and  in  consulting  the  safety  of  the 
community,  soHen  down  the  language  of 
the  law,  and  call  misprision  delicacy,  and 
concealment  an  honourable  fidelity  1    If 
I  would  not  have  taken  advantage  of  a  I  the  state  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  rather 
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by  the  practice  of  duties,  harsh  ihoviiH 
those  duties  may  be^  than  bj  the  Moli^ 
g[eoce  df  romantic  generosity.  To  beti^ 
9  friedd  in  betraying  the  plot,  niatr  be  a 
bard  struggle ;  but  if,  by  foithfliloesf  to 
thitt  IHend,  you  ruin  your  eouatry,  yow 
ikf^ti  #111  vitidieflte  its  Hght,  amd 
tout*  \\f^  may  be  ibe  forfeit  of  your 
menMA^i  8oeh,  I  ^,  is  the  lart^ngi^ 
of  law  mid  jtistlce,  $Xidi  aiiob  the  duties  of 
idlegivm^e  to  a  state*  Mr.  Smdth  must,  itt* 
Ibis  whole  <)u^stfOd,  be  considered  ae  ^ 
itihject  of  Kbe  coloi^  in  which  he  lived. 
Oiting  hiAi,  thercfoi^e,  eterf  credit  for 
utmillingiiessto  btingto  ptiilishilienti  thd«e 
#110  bad  eAten  hk  brekid  and  crowded 
droufnd  Ms  cfaresfaold,  afid  perfaaift  for  sr 
nttle  of  buififtn  vanity,  hi  not  liking  that 
'^itstnptes  of  miicohductshottldbedetdef*- 
^  in  hfs  own  particular  congregavfotfi — 
iMkldg  etery  Allowance  fOf  these  fbelingst 
hlofdabfe  nerhafii  ba  one  sid6,  And  tidlnfal 
^  the  other.  I  cahnoc  forget,  thAt  Mi*. 
Sttrfth  was  A  subject  of  that  colotfy,  add 
ti^td  AlleglAhee  to  hs  gdvernment;  atod 
ff  he  wAs  cfolnsetous  aa  consciouiB  in  my  opi^ 
utocf  be  Mmsthavebeen,  of Adaiigerthreaten^ 
ingiTs^ace,  it  Was  his  duty  tOgiVeinfoiMiri 
tioh  at  whACevier  cost  thttt  itiformttvioM 
might  be^veo.  But,  Sh",  WAS  il  necessAry^ 
hi  givrAg  thst  biformation,  that  he  should 
briag  doWn  purilshraent  on  the*  slaves  ?  1 
ttiy,  no :  he  might  have  stAfed  td  the  mA-' 
filtrates  ist  the  place,  that  WMeh  he  cam* 
fided  tohis  oWn  journal -^-that  he  had  a 
genehd  Apprehension  of  danger:  And  that 
<iircumstAncea  had  fotelv  Come  to  M 
kho^ledge  vihich  made  him  believo  that 
dahger  to  b6  At  hand.  May  might  be  hdt 
hAve  slirpulfited  tot  the  safety  of  those 
Urhdm  bis  intelligence  involved  ?  Did  that 
fieVe^  occur  to  him  ?  Did  it  AevOr  otcttr 
td  htm,  when  he  was  called  on  tmdermllki 
tai'y  law,  and  refused  to  servd,  partly  on 
the  Asistalren  grgund  of  his  profession,  and 
pAitly  on  the  ground  of  his  weakness--' 
did  it  never  occur  to  him  that,  ther^  was 
AAotber  way  in  which  he  could  bavA  i\^ 
charged  his  duty  to  the  colony  i  Did  itne« 
Ter  dccur  to  him,  that,  having  gained  Over 
his  congregation  a  holy  and  just  influence 

ito  which  be  it  admitted  thAt  his  doefrin^ 
Dd  bis  life  mf^t  entitle  him),  be  itH{g|ht 
tmve  said,  to  those  who  called  eh  him  to 
<*  arm,"  m  No ;  it  is  not  with  afmrf  Hke 
those  that  I  can  serre  you ;  but  I  have 
H^iritoal  armt,  of  bi*ighter  teinMf  and 
greater  force;  send  me  hito  tm  field 
mnidsl  this  tumuftoous  congregation,  and 
i  Anfswer  ftfr  it,  that  they  shall  returw. 


thfoogb  «siHM  df  rallehin^  fv  ibilr  <Atf.'' 
If  Mftf  Smitii  were  the  »9AUm  paimf 
that  he  iMrepveaented,  stieh  ii  llHrtiiflueffio» 
that  bA  might  natursMy  hate  posaosaeiy 
and  such  i»the  vso  whieb  bo  would  iiaf»- 
rfedly  have  asade  of  iu  He  did  Mt  dw 
this :  be  withheld  infonsfadoii ;  he  pasitdr 
on  tiie  day  before  tlie  bisttrrection,  by  fli* 
doo#  of  the  govevooi^  twiee,  bi  gdb^  frasw 
his  own  house  a*d  in  resavnhig  n»  h  ^  be 
pAssedi  and  he  paused  »of  a  nsomens  to 
wArn'  die  governor  of  the  impending  dan*' 
ge^ 

Sir,  I  entetf  ndt  bite  bi*  laotiteii  1  Itn 
mefti  ma^^y  pttrtA  of  hiA  trials  ai«d  ouist 
deeph^  do  I  deplore  bis  fiMOi  bus  I  do  not 
see,  m  the  pfoeweddAgs  that  bavsr  besw 
had  A|^At  b^,  eiUbof .  on  the  owe  bifida 
IbAA  edtffe  dxoelpiltidfn  #hleh  e«iiile»  Mr* 
Smith  to  the  glory  o^  fUanyrdom^  or  thiM 
proof  of  mAloa  anlnmi,  oil  the  pmi  of 
bis  jttdges,  whi^  ought  lo  ittljeet  ibMI 
to  such  a  dedteiiotf  as  thte  reSoHfliona  pro* 

Sised  to  us  iM»plt.  i  Muk,  Sir,  that  tJM 
btile  Will  best  diseharge  Ha  daqr  by  lAk- 
ing  fyo  fi^tfier  eognlsAtoce  of  the  <iMiiiatii 
oti  whieb  It  i^  utterly  imposslMe  to  e«pm« 
to  0  completely  satisftictofy  J^dgioefii. 
And  I  propoAe  this  mArde  of  dispeeiog  of 
the  queAtb>rt  with  tbo  more  confidence,  as 
I  Am  satisfied)  tbM  the  disctfsslon  Itaelf 
wiH  bAvw  Attswered  every  nww.«tMiAaMs 
(lurpcMe  of  pAbRc  justice  |  ssvd  tbac  we 
oifioot  be  mlslnterprotedy  as  iMMbdb«g 
by  dur  tote  to  shew  any  luhewanmnaA  in 
fMe  causA  of  the  improvemeift  of  our  M* 
low  CMtiturdA}  Or  b»  Our  belief  thM  feligi'> 

oA  is  Ibe  ioMrumerit  by  whiolt  thai  im^ 
I^Avemeilt  \i  to  bii  efteied  [brnd  aheettji 
Mr.  Jt^amatl  assumed  the  HA«se#  tbat 
the  dlflk«il>Ky  wMeh  be  M^  in  eavpraaaiflf 
hitMelf,  iw  A  manner  Ade(}iiale  to  hie  ow* 
AAlings,  was  aggravated  at  this  smmmmi 
by  foHowhig  a  speech  so  eloquent  ta  tbiit 
d(  the  right  bon.  gentlemerni  sMd  ao  fuN 
of  statesman-Kke  viewsv  thotigb  leodiftg* 
he  tbobght,  in  the  end,  to  a  OonebisloA 
condemnatory sfthemseltesw  Its^itied,  in- 
deed, extraordltmry,  thatafber  tbeseMewe^ 
of  the  Court«mtirtial  bed  been  given  op  as 
mdefhisible  by  every  one  who  had  apoaen 
on  the  question ;  tb^.  After  the  right  boiK 
secretat^  b«d,  as  the  tlhusit^  slAted  thAt 
thA  sdnMioe  bad  bebn  amivolied  by  ifaeg#- 
vertmtent ;  the  Heiise  of  ConrnovM  aloiie 
was  to  be  prevented  frOM  oit|>rass9iig  lis 
dlsepprobotion  of  ft.  Bat  if,  io  point  of 
faeli  the  semeftce  had  not,  op  to  thie  iM* 
menij  remamed  uimmvulledy  bia  learned 
frjeod  (Mr.  Brougham)  would  BOtbaw 
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mide  that  poweifttl  ttatMaeMf  hf 
he  faad  cmried  htne  domriotioQ  to  all 
tfaotv  wli0  bMrd  him.  B«l  wbsA  iba  Ban^ 
tMiifa,  in  ^aiaa  of  tec^  wa«  unadnullad  ^ 
wfaea  tba  •enteacOy  thai  he  W  haaged  by 
tfaa  naek^  bad  remaniad  «poD  thi  aahap^ 
py  HMia  till  be  died  i  when  tha  gotetaiaaot 
oad  adopted  Iba  tanMnea,  ind  oidy  cam^ 
pliaMoied  the  deebion  of  iba  ooon  by 
addpttag  ita  veeoi&tDeBdatiaB^  aad  banish* 
ifig  biai  for  ever  from  the  aoloay  in  which 
ha  liad  done  no  wraag;  il  becaoio  tba 
Haiue  of  Commona  lo  ttap  ini  and  eon* 
demn  tfao  poKay  imdor  whutb  dMsa  moo** 
icroai  |^ooeedm|a  bod  bean  carried  on* 
The  goowniaiiC  had  Ihua  acted afory  ia« 
osMinent  pan.  ladaad^  it  waa  euriooa 
ta  absffrra  the  indaniatanaias  to  trbich 
Iba  oppoMAra  of  tba  ntction  were  driteo# 
The  i^lM  boo.  gentlenNMi  al  tbe  lima  tfaaC 
ha  pro&iied  feoniabe  allowaaaa  ibr  that  do*' 
bci^  of  MUfoff^  in  ibe  oato  of  Mr.  SoHtbi 
wfatda  wade  bmi  nowiUing  to  boaooM  aa 
iaformary  badi  at  the  same  tkna,  andaa- 
▼aufod  lo  HMke  it  alaiost  a  legal  ert«M| 
that  be  bad  not  gone  forth  betwtaii  the 
tantendbig  partiaai  and  had  not  enpoBed 
hia  braatt  to  tbe  cntlataaa  of  tba  negro 
and  tho  tandar  meraiea  of  tba  aorenMneat 
of  Demeranu  Waa  it  prabaUa  that  he 
could  bare  oBcapad  the  doable  danoar  I  or 
ttart  he  might  not  bare  fallen  ander  that 
lonare^  which  wae  alK»wad  by  that  civil 
hm  nndar  wbicb  to-nigbt,  for  the  firal 
lima^  an  attempt  had  Imn  nlade  to  paU 
liaie  the  truly-callad  aoomalooi  prowte4* 
lags  of  the  cavrNminial  ?«-^Aa  to  iboia 
arocaadlngs,  he  did  not  wisbfo  go  fbrthar 
in  tboir  OOTdemaaiioa  than  tba  detbodar 
of  ibeMSi  his  Isaniad  friend  (Mr.  Scar* 
)Mt)  bad  doae^  who  only  aondamtiad 
ifaem  m  ibe  baglnning»  tba  mMtta^  and 
iha  and  [bear  hear  \,  Ha  only  wished 
that  those  who  want  ataog  wiib  him  in 
that  opmicn  should  come  to  a  rasololion 
aaprassive  of  hf  and  thus  give  bis  majes* 
^f'goiwemtaenx  theaaihoriiy  oitfa  which  it 
•naald  invest  them.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
iteman  bod  said«  that  he  woifld  Hot  enter 
lata  tfaa  asinatbe  of  the  law  of  tba  court- 
martiaL  If  this  were  a  quMiion  of  nica* 
lias  and  ailmHise,  ha  (Mr.  D.)  should  be 
^tfj  unwilling  to  enter  into  it.  If  it 
i^ere  even  KIca  the  case  of  an  oOcer 
•oting  ttpoti  an  iofbrmal  wsrrant,  which 
was  oanaciantiaosly  believed  to  be  valid, 
be  sbaoM  be  most  anwUHng  to  animadvert 
•a  tbe  coart-martial.  But  this  was  a 
«aas  b  which,  not  lite  mkintbSi  boi  tbe 
**stanoay  of  law  bad   beaa  dopafled 


frqm ;  and  in  whieh  lis  forma  bad  boaw 
perverted  to  injaslioay  for  tbe  parpoaa  of. 

Satt^  to  dostb  an  innocaat  man*  HO' 
Id  net  comphun  of  tbo  first  proalaamtioiv 
of  anrtial>«biw  I  but  why,  after  ii  had 
been  proclaimed  on  the  30tb  of  Aagnsl^ 
was  it  contiwoadi  without  a  shadow  06 
caosa#  to  the  end  of  the  trial  on  tba  dOtb. 
November,  and  10  the  ssonih  of  Jaoaary* 
following?  But  ft  oas  said,  that,  if  the 
prisoner  had  not  been  tried  by  martial 
law,  be  most  have  been  tried  by  tho  civil 
low,  and  that  bis  judges  would  have  beeo^ 
in  fact,  the  pi%sldent,  and  eight  co«mia*« 
saries,  probaUy  pbmterB,  from  whom  tbw 
government  wisbed  to  protect  him^  Ho 
wonld  have  been  triedi  it  waa  troe,  bf 
the  judge  and  eight  commissaries^not 
necessai^ily  planters^  but  any  resideoia, 
the  judge  directing  them,  and  acting  un<« 
dav  bia  rsaponsibilityy  and  in  his  eharac« 
tar  aa  a  judge.  Could  it  be  said,  that 
tboro  was  no  difibreace  between  the  8ectt<« 
fity  agamst  a  jodge  so  acting,  and  a  judge 
voluntarily  Uirowbg  off  bis  jodicnd 
oboracter,  and  assaciatiag  himself  as  a 
Bwmbar  of  a  court-ooartial,  among  per«» 
sans  over  whom  be  bad  no  control  i  In 
iba  civil  court  they  had  a  fixed  standard 
af  right  aad  wrong:  in  the  trial  by  court* 
manlai  tbars  was  a  maab  wider  discretion* 
If  tbb  were  a  diaadvantage  even  to  a 
soldier,  botr  maoh  mens  to  a  man  situated 
aa  Mr.  Smith  was?  A  soldier  tried  by  a 
aoott-martial  was  tried  by  his  peers;  and 
la  the  members  of  sacb  a  court  there  was 
aaturally  a  stroag  feeling  of  tba  members 
lotrards  the  prisoner,  aa  one  of  tbeir  own 
profession,  whom  they  regarded  kindly, 
perhspa  from  intimacy,  and  whom  tbey 
were  led,  on  the  prmciple  of  honour,  to 
protect*  The  accused  soldier,  therefore^ 
looked  with  confidence  to  his  judges*  But^ 
bow  different  was  the  case  of  tbe  deaiituie 
aiisslonory-Hin  outcast ;  a^inst  whom  oM 
nrejodices  were  runnine  high ;  and  whNH 
tipom  the  beginningi  had  been  stigmatised 
aa  tbe  author  of  the  revolt,  which  he  (  Mr. 
D.)  verily  believed  he  bad  firom  the  be«- 
ginning  endeavouted  to  ptevent ;  aiWi 
who  was  alike  igaonmt  of  his  judges  aad 
of  tlie  forms  af  their  court  ?  How  many 
ware  the  safeguards  for  the  prisoner  under 
tbe  chil  law  I  In  the  first  place,  it  iraa 
necessary  to  petitioa^io  governor  for  li«- 
bony  toarrest  tbeaccused,  which  he  nn^ 
refoso,  and  bail  bian  if  he  chose.  The 
proceediags  then  oommeaced  on  the  pan 
of  tbe  preaacotlooi  and  the  evidenoe  was 
taken  (it  was  true,  bi  ^riiiag)  but  at 
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least  at  tccairately  as  these  oral  deposiiions 
seemed  to  hate  beeo  taken.  Ijieo  the 
charge  was  drawn  up  on  the  demand  of 
the  Fiscal ;  and  from  this  period  forward, 
he  could  affirm,  though  the  contrary  had 
been  alleged,  the  prisoner  was  allowed 
counaeL  Then  the  evidence  was  gone 
throogby  and  the  president  and  court  de- 
cided what  evidence  should  be  admitted, 
and  what  rejected.  Now,  he  took  the  li- 
berty to  ask  this  question.  Was  it  possi- 
ble, if  this  court  had  formally  and  respon- 
sibly exercised  this  judgment,  as  to  what 
evidence  should  be  admitted  and  what  re* 
jected,  that  the  journal  of  Mr.  Smith 
should  have  been  produced  against  him  ; 
or,  what  was  more  monstrous,  that  par-, 
ticular  passages  should  have  been  admit- 
ted, to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  ?  After 
all  these  advantages  in  favour  of  the  pri- 
soner, there  then  followed  the-public  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  etidence;  and,  finally, 
supposing  the  party  was  convicted,  there 
was  an  appeal  on  the  whole  case  to  the 
king  in  council  [bear]. 

It  was  said,  an  appeal  had  been  made 
to  the  government ;  but  this  was  not  an 
appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  but  an  ap- 
peal to  the  mercy  of  the  governor  of  Oe- 
fnerara;  and,  considering  the  temper  of 
the  colony,  it  would  not  have  been  won- 
derful if  the  punishment  had  been  in- 
flicted on  this  innocent  and  injured  man. 
He  had  happened  tq  read  the  evidence 
some  time  ago,  when  he  had  seen  nothing 
on  the  subject  except  insinuations  against 
Mr.  Smith,  and  bad  heard  none  of  the 
statements  more  recently  made  in  his  fa- 
vour. He  (Mr.  D.)  was  no  fanatic;  he 
subscribed  to  no  missionsry  society  ;  and 
he  had  no  other  feeling  on  the  subject  than 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  let  West-Indian 
questions  alone  for  the  present,  if  the 
people  of  Demerara  would  let  them.  Yet, 
with  all  these  feelings,  he  had  read  the 
evidence  with  utter  astonishment ;  he  had 
looked  page  after  page  for  the  proofs  of 
Mr.  Smiths  guilt,  and  he  found  none; 
and,  lookinff  fairly  and  honestly  at  the 
whole  case,  he  thought  this  man  had  been 
most  foully  and  unjustly  treated,  nay, 
that  the  vecy  circumstances  brought  for- 
ward in  proof  of-  his  guilt  proved  his  in- 
nocence* Even  the  suppression  of  parts 
of  his  journal  on  t^e  trial  went  to  prove 
it.  In  his  own  mind,  he  could  find  nothing 
against  Mr.  Smith  but  an  anxious  desire  to 
prevent  the  mischief,  and  too  much  confi- 
dence, perhaps,  in  the  power  of  doing  so* 
The  right  hon.  geotlenan  had  said|  that 


Smith  bad  slept  on  the  verge  of  the 
volcano,  and  had  given  no  alarm  of  the 
first  sparks  which  indicated  its  erup- 
tion. The  illustration  would  be  perfect 
if  the  fact  were  true.  But  tlie  fact  was, 
that  he  had  given  an  intimation  as  dis- 
tinct as  his  own  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
ject.  He  did  communicate  to  those  ia 
authority,  the  attorney  and  manager  of 
Success,  all  he  knew.  He  stated,  from  his 
imperfect  knowledge,  the  discontent  of 
the  slaves,  in  consequence  of  the  non« 
publication  of  lord  Baihurst's  letter.  The 
neglect,  therefore,  lay  with  those  by  whom 
that  information  had  been  held  back. 
There  was  surely  much  dilference  between 
a  combination  for  striking  work,  which  he 
might  have  anticipated,  and  which  might 
lead  to  riot,  and  perhaps  assaults  on  par- 
ticular persons— there  was  a  great  difier- 
ence  between  this  and  treason.  If  a  man 
were  to  suspect,  or  even  to  know,  that  a 
combination  of  workmen  was  to  takeplace, 
with  a  view  to  a  strike,  in  England,  in 
conseouence  of  the  non-publication  or 
non-fulfilment  of  some  regulation  relative 
to  wages,  could  the  concealment  of  that 
knowledge  be  called  misprision  of  treason  ? 
He  contended  that  it  could  not,  even 
though  the  combination  might  afterwards 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

The  learned  gentleman  here  entered 
into  an  examination  of  several  parts  of  the 
evidence,  and  contended,  that  it  was  not 
of  sufficient  weight  to  convict  Mr.  Smith 
of  anv  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused. The  whole  tendency  of  it  went 
rather  to  shew,  that,  as  far  as  he  had  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  any  of 
the  slaves  to  be  bad,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  any  rash  attempt, 
by  pointing  out  its  dreadful  consequences. 
Two  wretched  men,  Baily  and  Aves,  were 
brought  to  say,  that  he  had  told  tbera  that 
he  had  known  six  weeks  before  that  some- 
thing must  happen,  and  this  was  construed 
into  positive  knowledge  of  the  plot! 
What  motive,  indeed,  could  Mr.  Smith 
have  had  to  engage  in  audi  a  plot  ?  The 
poor  miserable  men  who  were  under  sen- 
tence of  death  knowing  that  a  missionary 
would  bean  acceptalne  sacrifice,  forged 
one  story  upon  another  against  him,  but 
none  of  them  made  out  ony  guilt  ;  and, 
when  about  to  be  executed,  they  all  re- 
tracted their  accuiations  as  false  and 
groundless.— It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
never  had  been  a  more  gross  perverstoa 
ofevidence  than  this  case  exhibited.  Mtich 
bad  been  said  of  hearsay  evidence,  but 
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be  was  one  of  those  who  waa  Tery 
^lad  that  it  had  been  received,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  any  man  to  hare  gone 
through  that  hearsay  eiamioation  and  say 
that  Smith  had  acted  wrong*  The  right 
bon.  gentleman  had  asked,  whether  they 
supposed  the  court-martial  had  not  thought 
they  were  justified  by  authorities  in  the 
course  they  had  pursued  i  He  shouliil  like 
to  know  what  were  those  authorities.  But 
of  this  he  was  quite  certain,  that  there 
was  no  authority  to  shew  that  martial  law 
could  have  properlv  existed  in  the  colony 
at  the  time  of  Smith's  trial.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  excuse  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  ground  that  the 
white  population  of  Demerara  was  in  a 
state  of  ffreat  agitation.  But,  why  were 
courts  of  law  established  in  the  colonies, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  those 
angry  feelio||8  whith  might  pervert  the 
course  of  juftice?  The  justification  of  this 
proceeding  which  had  b^n  set  up,  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  its  condemnation ;  but  it 
was  quite  enough  to  shew,  that  the  sen- 
tence was  indefensible,  and  the  evidence 
open  to  reproof.  And  that  it  was  a  case 
loudly  demanding  inquiry,  was  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  parties  themselves. 
It  was  idle  to  say  that  the  House  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  express  an  opinion.  For 
what  other  purpose  were  the  papers  laid 
on  the  table  i  Here  the  parties  themselves 
had  made  the  returns.  He  denied  altoge- 
ther that  the  resolution  charged  murder ; 
if  he  could  learn  the  terms  u  which  his 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Scarlett)  would  ex- 
press hia  opinion,  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
them.  In  no  instance,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  had  such  hard  measure  been 
dealt  out  to  any  man  as  to  the  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  Smith.  And  how  was 
even  the  means  of  this  defamation  procur- 
ed? Why,  out  of  the  defence  of  Smith  him- 
self on  Jm  trial.  Nothing  was  ever  heard 
like  it.  All  they  had  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence was,  that  he  had  listened  to  a  con- 
versation ;  and  theq  they  gave  credit  to 
his  testimony  op  to  the  very  point  which 
could  betray  him  into  danger,  and  after 
that  hewia  to  be  disbelieved  [hear,  hear  I]. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  instance  besides 
this,  in  which  the  admission  of  a  prisoner 
was  taken,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  con- 
firmation or  other  circumstances  which 
fuul  not  been  proved  in  evidence.  But, 
in  all  this  there  was  involved  a  much 
higher  principle — he  meant  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves.   In  passing  o?  er  the  case,  they 
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would  hold  out  a  general  proclsmation  of 
impunity  to  all  abuses  abroad;  and  it 
would  be  only  necessary  hereafter  to  find 
out  a  good  case  of  abuse,  in  order  to  load 
it  with  panegyric.  He  should  give  his 
cordial  suppol-t  to  the  motion. 

Sir  Jostfh  Yorke  said,  that  the  learn- 
ed doctor  (Lushington),  had  advised  every 
member  or  the  House  to  read  over  the 
evidence  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith  before 
be  gave  his  vote.  He  had  read  the  evi- 
dence, and  he  declared  conscientiously, 
that  he  saw  no  reason  for  finding  Mr. 
Smith  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  be 
was  charged,  If  he  had  been  a  petty- 
juryman,  he  would  have  acquittea  Air. 
Smith  upon  the  evidence.  A  whole  lunar 
month  had  been  consumed  by  the  court- 
martial  in  finding  him  guilty.  On  this 
subject  he  remembered  a  cnrcumstance 
which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  present  lord  chan* 
cellor,  then  attorney  general,  had  spoken 
for  nine  hours,  to  make  out  bis  charge  of 
treason  against  Messrs.  Tooke  and  Hardy. 
A  witty  friend  observed  to  him  at  toe 
time,  that  if  such  ^  sharp,  shrewd  chap  aa 
the  attorney  general,  found  it  necessary  to 
speak  at  such  length,  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate his  charge  against  the  prisoners,  they 
were  sure  to  be  acquitted.  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  the  long  period  which 
Mr.  Smith's  trial  occupied,  proved  the 
weakness  of  the  case  against  nim.  The 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  had  not  satisfied  his  mind  t 
it  was  a  mere  brilliant  apology,  and  not  a 
defence  'of  the  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Smith.  He  thought  that  that  most  bloody 
record  ought  to  be  blotted  out;  and, 
under  that  impression,  he  would  vote  with 
great  pleasure  for  the  motion. 
Mr.  Broughamt  in  reply,  said  :— 
I  do^  assure  the  House,  thst  I  feel  ^reat 
regret  at  having  to  address  them  again  so 
late  in  the  night ;  but,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  Uie  case,  I  cannot  be  satisfied 
to  let  it  rest  where  it  is,  without  trespau- 
ing  upon  their  patience  for  a  short  time  : 
indeed,  that  I  rise  at  all  is  diiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  somewhat  new  abape  into 
which  the  proposition  of  the  right  hoo. 
secretary  hM  thrown  the  ooestioD.  For, 
Sir,  as  to  the  question  itself,  not  only  have 
I  heird  nothing  to  shake  the  opinion  which 
I  originally  expressed,  or  to  meet  the  ar- 
guments which  I  feebly  endeavoured  to 
advance  in  its  support,  but  I  am  seconded 
by  the  admissions  of  those  who  would 
resist  the  motion :  for,  beside  the  power- 
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fill  aisftscmce  I  litv«  r^ctived  froni  wj 
learned  frieiid«  on  the  benches  ureMid  ew» 
and  who,  one  after  enotlier,  lutve  dialan^ 
fished  ihemaelvet  in  a  matMier  never  te 
be  forgotten  in  tbie  Heuee»  or  |>t  their 
country— men  of  all  dasaea,  mia  of  eU 
piHties,   without  regard  to  diferenoe  of 
potttieol  tentiments  or  of  religious  per- 
suasion, will  hold  them  in  lasting  remenii- 
9>rttnee,  and  pronounce  their  honoured 
B&ffieswich  unceamg  gratitude,  fer  tiie 
invafneble    service  wtueh  llieir  briUiaot 
cdeots  and  honest  seel  have  rendered  to 
ihe  cause  of  truth  and  juetiet.->Peaides 
this,  whet  httre  I  on  «he  other  eide  ?  Great 
a(biHty,  «o  detibt,  displleved— esueh  leera<* 
Ing  ei^hibited— nen  of  mown  «cpertness  | 
and  'hi^  oSciel  emUiorit y  put  in  requiei* ' 
tion-^thers  for  fbe  ftrk  time  bueught 
fitrwerd  in  debete-^^n  hon.  and  leacped 
friend  of  mine,  for  wliecn  I  here  She  asost 
sSnvere  esteem,  and  otf"  whose  telenU  I  did  i 
not  for  the  first  time  io-»ight  witnosa  the  j 
exbihitaon— yet,  with  aU  these  4aieiiu,| 
and  flH  that  research  from  faim  and  /reia  < 
others  wAko  fallowed  liim,  instead  of  any 
thi^g  to  controvert  llie  positions  I  setaat! 
witht  I  'fitid  support.     I  hare  an  adniasion ' 
«-^  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  Shan  an 
admissien— a  cenfeasloo*— a  plea  of  guilty, 
with  a  recommendation  lo  mercy.    We 
fieve  an  argument  in  esiiigatioo  of  the 
traoishmeni  of  tWs  eeuvtHnartial,  and  of 
the  government  wiio  p«t  thdr  proceedings 
In  motion— fietliing  i^ainat  Mr.  Smitti, 
nothiiig  on  the  merita  of  tlMse  'proeeed- 
4i^    An  attempt,  no  doubt,  was  made, 
4)y  my  learned  fnend,  thie  attorney-gene- 
ral, to  go  a  little  further  than  any  other 
rJeman  who  has  addressed  the  House, 
wonid  fain  hare  stept  beyond  the  ar- 
gument whicfh  alone  has  been  argad  from 
all  other  quarters,  eg^ast  this  poor  mis- 
Nonary,  and  would  hare  attem;;?ted  to 
shew  that  chore  was  seme  foundation  /or 
the  chai^  whidi  nalECs  him  an  aocom- 
piice,  as  w^ll  as  guilty  of  misprision  :   all 
others,  as  w^ll  of  the  legal  profession  as; 
laymen,  atid  particularly  the  teoretary  of 
•tate  who  spoke  last  but  one,  hare  at  onee 
abandoned,  as  utterly  deeperale,each  end^ 
«re<7  of  the  diarges  agaaaet  Mr«  Smith,' 
cxeepttlMtof  misprisioa^  aodt^en  this' 
ihey  <te  -not  veolare  eery  e^atl^  to  assart. 
***  It  Is  aomethiog  IMm  a  mispriaiea,^  says 
iha  right  hon.  secretary— «for  ti>e  House 
will  oMcfTe,  that  he  would  set  take  upon 
khoaelf  to  aay  that  he  bid  been  guiltv  of 
flrisprision  of  treason,  etrietly  so  oslled. 
ila  watdd  neteay  vlhere  was  any  treaaon. 
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in  axialance,  of  which  a  guilty  ooDceeU 
laeni  oeuld  take  (daoet  atOI  leas  woaldkn 
aiirin  ^whioh  is^  Ittwever,  neeeaaary,  ia 
order  to  make  it  mispriaion  at  eU  )t  that 
Mr.  Smitli  had  knova  a  tMSsaao  ta  oaiist 
ta  a  speoific  aed  taagifale  shape,  and  thet« 
this  knowledge  being  ceoveyiad  to  Urn,  ha 
had  sunk  itsn  hia  own  beeaatt  instead  of 
diauigeag  it  to  die  pmpcr  aathoritiea.  AU 
ike  ckerge  eras  thia«**m  this  it  begae  %  ia 
thisitoentesedf  inlMs  iteaded:  ««Ican^ 
aet  lielp  shinking,^^  said  the  suht  hoa. 
gcsitieman,  ^  when  i  take  every  ttiog  iota 
aaBsideracioo,.whatever  jnay  be  the  Aou 
as  to  Ikeea^t  ofsheceae^^I  aaaDotgataot 
ef  tar  miad  the  iaipressien,  that,  aoaaehaw 
or  atber,  he  taast  iiave  known  t^t  aM  wae 
aet  right ;  must  hare  euspeded  tliat  thara 
aMght  ke  semeth  wg  awoag  ;  aad,  koawaag^ 
ar  aospectiog,  theve  wfs  eptaeshiag  sieangt 
lie  did  net  poanaanieatetbat  aoaBathiag  ta 
Ike  lawlul  autharities  f*  Bfir  ieaiwed 
•Meady  the  attoraey-fleaeial,  indMd,  weat 
a  little  further:  ke  telt,  mm  a  kufgner,  that 
this  was  aet  eeeagh,  ondDerlieukriy  wbea 
wa  are  talking,  aot  aiereiy  of  a  crime,  bat 
of  a  capital  criose^-oat  merely  pt  a  charge 
of  fiiilty,  and  of  **  aamethiag  wcang,**  and 
katiag  a  misgivkig  ia  our  miod,  imt  chat 
^aomething  wroog**^  was  knowa  ta 
and*  being  Imowtt  to  .him,  was 
ky  him.»^itt  that  ea  due  eepnelhiaf 
to  be  fiMioded,  aat bacdy  anaccasanenof 
wnaag  doing,  but  a  aharge  of  crinaiwalily; 
and  sot  samly  a  ohai^ey  hat  a  ooneio* 
tiens  and  not aierely acoaeietioo  afguilt, 
bat  a  aoof  iQtion  af'die  higheet guilt  kaessa 
tp  tlie  law  of  ehis  or  of  an^r  eountry^  and 
a  seateooe  of  death  fuHaiwng  that  capi^ 
conviction:  and  that  Ignominioua  een- 
teace  ataadiug  uneepealed»  tbaugh  ones- 
ecuted  ;  aaoctioned,  nay  adopted,  by 
'the  govermaeaiof  tkis^^eontry,  because 
suffered  to  lemain  unresoiaded;  aad 
carried  into  eSect,  as  far  aa  •  iu  aa* 
thers  dared  gire  it  operation,  by.  tiaas- 
ing  ita  objeot  aa  a  eruainal,  end  -laakwg 
him  owe  his  lespape  to  flMtw*  who  was 
entitled  to  ahaeloto  acquit^.  Aceord- 
ingly,  what  says  my  learned  .friead  (Mr. 
Tindei),  ia  osder  to  ahew  that  there  was 
some  loundatioo  for  these  piaeeadinaa? 
He  feels  that  Baglisb  law  witfaat4k» ;  &at 
-is  quite  out  a f  die  qaesiien ;  aa  doea  the 
attoffDoy-general.  Therefore^  forth  ceases 
their  Dutch  aode ;  aad  upaa  it  tlMyere 
fain,  at  least  for  a  season,  to  aeljk  They 
say«  «<  True  it  is,  all  this  would  hai«  beao 
too  monstrous  to  be  &r  one  insMnt  en* 
duwd  m-  any  court  in  Epjfhindi    ttacy 
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there  is  nothing  like  a  capital  crime  com- 
nitted  here ;  certain  it  is,  if  treason  bad 
been  committed  by  conspiring  the  death 
of  the  klnff»  if  an  overt  act  had  been 
proTedt  if  &e  very  bond  of  the  conspira- 
tors had  been  produced^  tvUh  their  seals, 
in  ooart,  to  convict  them  of  this  treason  ; 
and  if  another  roan,  namely,  Smith,  had 
been  proved  to  have  loiown  k,  to  have 
neon  the  bcmd  with  the  seals  and  the 
names  of  the  conspirators  upon  it,  and 
had  been  the  confidential  depositary  of 
their  secret  treasons,  and  had  done  all  bat 
make  himself  their  accomplice,  be  might 
have  known  it,  he  m^ht  have  seen  its  de- 
tails in  black  and  iHiite^  he  might  have 
had  it  commuBioaCed  to  him  by  word  or 
by  writing,  he  might  have  had  as  accurate 
knowledge  of  it  as  any  man  has  of  his  own 
honseboid,  and  he  alight  have  buried  the 
ancret  in  his  own  breast,  so  that  no  one 
should  learn  it  until  the  design,  well  ma- 
toredi  was  at  length  carried  openly  into 
execiittoa ;  and  yet  that  knowledge  and 
coDoeaknent,  that  ansprision  of  treason, 
could  not  by  possibHtty  have  subjected 
feioa  to  capital  punishment  in  any  English 
court  of  justice  V*    This  they  now,  and 
this  they  admit ;  and  tbe  question  being. 
What  shall  we  do,  and  how  shaH  we  ex- 
preas  our  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  a 
coiirt*4narliai,  which,  having  no  jurisdio- 
tfon  with  respect  to  the  o&nce,  even  if 
tiic  person  of  tbe  prisoner  bad  been  under 
their  autberity,  chose  to  try  him  over 
whom  ibey  bad  no  jurisdiccmn  of  whal- 
«ter  offence  he  might  be  accused-^nd 
snoreover,  lo  try  \ma  capitally  for  an  of- 
Ibnce  fsr  which  no  capital  sentence  coold 
lie  passed,  even  if  the  party  had  been 
amenable  to  their  jurisdiction,   and   if, 
when  put  upon  his  trial  be  had  at  once 
pleaded  guilty,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
coaioikt^  all  he  was  accused  of  t  ban- 
^red  times  ever !  ^TUs  being  the  questieo 
jjiefefc  the  House, my  leamednrieoas beiog 
^mtletf  upon  to  say  bow  we  shall  dad  with 
cfaoae  wno 'first  arrogate  to  themselves  an 
«iitbority  utterly  imiawfu],  and  tiien  sen- 
tence a  man,  whom  they  had  no  pretence 
for  trying,  to  be  hanged  €or  that  wbicb 
he  tiever  did,  but  'Wfaich,  bad  be  done  it, 
ia  not  a  capital  crime  :«-sudi  being  the 
^aeatioa,  the  gentlemtmon  the  other  side 
^tdieg  the  pu^  ef  itt  and  aware  that 
•ttiem  is  no  warrant  t^  seah  a  sentence 
fn  the  English  kw,  betake  •tfleniselveB  to 
the  Dutch,  contending  f bfti  Itpoaishes  mis- 
prision with  death !    Bat  here  my  learned 
^iead  (Mr.  Tmdal)  gats  mto  a  diilc«lty 
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with  which  all  his  aoateness  only  enables 
him  to  see  the  more  clear]^  that  there 
is  no  straggling,  and  frodt  which  the  whole 
resources  of  his  learning  have  no  power 
to  extricate  him.  Nay«*-I  speak  it  with 
the  most  sincere  respect  for  hin]r->-I  was 
not  the  only  person  who  felt,  as  he  was 
going  on,  that  in  this  part  of  his  progress 
he  seenMd  oppressed  with  the  nature  of 
his  task,  and,  iar  from  getting  over  the 
eround  with  as  easv  a  pace  aiKl  as  firm  a 
footstep  as  usual,  he  hesitated,  and  even 
stumbled;  as  if  unaware  beforehand  ef 
the  slipperiness  of  the  path,  and  only  sen- 
sible of  the  kind  of  work  he  had  undef- 
taken  when  already  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  difficulty,  the  insurmotwtable  diffi- 
eulty,  is  this;  You  must  choose  between 
jurisdiction  to  try  at  all,  and  power  to 
punish  misprision  capitally;  both  you 
cannot  have  by  the  same  iaw%  If  the 
Dotch  law  make  the  crime  capital,  which 
tbe  English  does  not,  die  Dotch  law  gives 
you  no  right  to  try  by  a  military  tribunal. 
ihe  English  law  it  was  that  alone  could 
make  the  court-martial  legal ;  so,  at  feast, 
the  court  and  the  prosecutor  sav.  **  Ne- 
cessity,'' thev  assert,  ^*  has  no  law— pro- 
claim martial  law,  every  man  is  a  soldier, 
and  amenable  to  a  milttar^  court."  They 
may  be  right  in  this  positton,  or  they  may 
be  wrong ;  but  it  is  tbdr  only  defence  of 
the  iurisdiction  which  they  assumed.  Bm 
the  law  of  England,  then,  not  of  HoHaad, 
was  the  court  assembled.  According  to 
English  forms  it  satei  by  Engfiah-laar 
priacifdes  it  affected  to  s^are  iu  modea 
of  proceeding ;  to  authorities  of  £ngll|i 
law  it  constantly  appealed.  Here  ia£ed, 
this  nieht,  we  have  heard  Dutdi  jurists 
cited  m  profusion;  the  erudite  Van 
Scheoten,  the  weighty  Voetias,  the  lumi- 
nous Huber,  ornaments  of  the  Batavian 
school— 'Smd  Domnnlt,  who  is  neith^ 
Dutch  nor  Englishi  but  merely  Frendi, 
and  therefore  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
f|uestion,  in  any  conceivable  view,  aa  if 
he  were  a  Mogul  doctor;  yet  bis  name, 
toO|  is  brandisMd  before  us,  as  if  to  shew 
tbe  exuberance  and  variety  of  the  atorea 
at  the  command  of  my  learned  friends. 
But,  was  any  whisper  of  all  tbis  HoHaod- 
ish  learning  ever  heard  in  the  eoiirt  :is- 
self  ?  Was  it  oa  these  werMas  that  «fae 
parties  themselves  relied,  for  wbcui  the 
fertile  inventien  ef  the  eentlemaD  opposite 
is  now  so  nimbly  forgmg  excuses  ?  No 
such  thing.  Ther  appamed  to  tbe  Insti- 
tutes of  that  fsr-mmed  oounseHor  ef  ju»- 
liooi  Biaokstone ;  the  edict  ef  the  states- 
40 
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"general,    comnionly  called   the   Mutiny 
act;  the  Crown   Law  of  that  elaborate 
xommentator  of   Rotterdam^    Hawkios; 
and  the  more  modem  tractate  upon  Evi- 
dence of  my  excellent  friend,  the  very 
learned  professor  Phillipps  of  Lejden.    It 
is  to  these  authorities  that  the  judge-ad^ 
yocate,  or  rather  the  many  judge-advo* 
catea  who  were  let  loose  upon  the  prison- 
er, conatantly  make  their  appeal;    with 
quotations  from  these  laws  and  these  text* 
writers  that  they  garnish  their  arguments ; 
•and  Voet,  and  Bynkershoeck,  and  Huber, 
are  no  more  mentioned  than  if  they  had 
never  existed,  or  Guiana  had  never  been 
.a  colony  of  the  Dutch.    Thus,  then,  in 
-order  to  get  jurisdiction,  without  which 
jou  cannot  proceed  one  step,  because  the 
whole  is  wrong  from  the  beginning  if  you 
.have  it  not,  you   must  abandon  your 
Dutch  authors,  leave  your  foreign  codes, 
and  be  content  with  that  rude,  old-fashion- 
'  ad  system,  part  written,  part  traditional, 
the  half-Norman,  half-8axon  code,  which 
we  are  wont  to  respect,  under  the  name 
,^  the  old,  every-day  law  of  England. 
Without  that  you  cannot  stir  one  step. 
Having  got  your  foot  on  that,  you  have 
«8ome thing  like  a  jurisdiction,  or  at  least  a 
claim  to  a  jurisdictiou,  for  the  court-mar- 
tial.   But,  then,  what  becomes  of  your 
capital    punishment?      Where    is    your 
power  of  putting  to  death  for  misprision  ? 
.Because,  the  instant  you   abandon  the 
Dutch  law,  away  goes  capital  punishment 
for  misprision;  and  if  you  acquit  this 
>coart-martial  of  the  monstrous  solecism 
I  (I  purposely  avoid  giving  it  a  worse  name) 
of  having  pronounced  sentence  of  deatn 
for  a  cler^able  offence,  you  can  only  do 
JO  by  having  recourse  to  the  Dutch  law, 
aod  then  away  eoes  the  jurisdiction : — 
so  that  the  one  law  takes  from  you  the 
jurisdiction— the  authority  to  try  at  all ; 
and  the  other  takes  away  the  right  to 
pttnish  as  you  have  punished.    Between 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma   I  leave  my 
.learned  friend.    Now,  this  is  no  immate- 
yial  part  of  the  argument ;  on  the  con- 
4rary,  it  lies  at  the   fuunUation  of  the 
whwe;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  practised  understandinff  of  my  learned 
frieod»  the  attorney-general,  perceived  its 
preat  ioBportance,  and  bad  some  misgiv- 
ings that  it  most  prove  decisive  of  the 
question;    for   he    applied    himself    to 
strengthen  the  weak  part,  to  find  some 
way  by  which  he  must  steer  out  of  the 
dilemma -*-some   m^iddle   course,   which 
.night  enable  him  to  obtain  the  jurisdic- 


tion from  one  law,  and  the  cafntal  pan* 
ishment  from  the  other.  Thu«  accordtag 
to  him,  you  must  neither  proceed  entirely 
by  the  Dutch,  nor  yet  entirely  by  the 
English  law,  but  just  take  from  each  what 
suits  your  immediate  purpose,  pursuing 
it  no  further  than  the  necessities  of  your 
case  require.  The  English  law  gives  you 
jurisdiction:  use  it  then  to  open  the 
doors :  but,  having  them  thus  flung  open, 
allow  not  to  enter  the  gracious  figure  of 
English  justice,  with  those  forms,  the 
handmaids  that  attend  her.  Make  waj 
for  the  body  of  Dutch  jurbpradenoe,  and 
enthrone  her,  aurrounded  with  her  minia- 
ters,  the  Hubers,  and  Voets,  and  Vaa 
Cootens.  Now,  this  mode  of  treating  a 
difficulty  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary,  and 
among  the  least  excusable,  of  all  so- 
phisms ;  it  is  that  by  which,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  an  absurdity  inherent  in  any 
proposition,  we  arbitrarily  and  gratui- 
tously alter  its  terms,  as  soon  as  we  per* 
ceive  the  contradictory  results  to  which  it 
necessarily  leads ;  carving  and  moulding 
our  data  at  pleasure ;  not  before  the  argu- 
ment begins,  but  after  the  consequenpes 
are  perceived.  The  alteration  suddenly 
made,  arises,  not  out  of  the  argooient,  or 
the  facts,  or  the  nature  of  things;  but  is 
made  violently,  and  because  there  Is  no 
doing  without  it ;  and  it  is  never  thought 
of  till  this  is  discovered.  Thus,  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  calling  in  the  Dutch  code 
till  better  lawyers  than  the  court-martial 
found,  that  the  English  law  condemned 
half  their  proceedings;  and  then  the 
English  was  abandoned,  until  it  was  per* 
ceived  that  the  other  half  stood  condemi^ 
ed  by  the  Dutch.  Therefore,  a  third  ex- 
pedient is  resorted  to:  the  law  aoder 
which  they  daim  their  justification  is  to 
be  part  Dutch,  when  that  will  siut ;  part 
English,  when  they  can't  get  on  without 
it ;'  sometliing  compounded  of  both,  and 
very  little  like  either— shewing  to  deaKm- 
stration,  tliat  they  acted  without  ariy  law, 
or  only  set  about  discovering  by  what 
law  they  acted,  after  their  comlud  was 
impeached;  aod  then  were  forced  to 
fabricate  a  new  law  to  suit  their  proceed- 
ingSf  instead  of  having  squared  Ihosa 
proceedings  to  any  known  rwe  of  any  ex- 
isting law.  To  put  all  such  aibitrarj  ••- 
sumptions  at  once  to  flight,  I  need  oaly 
remmd  the  House  how  the  junau  of 
Demerara  treated  Che  Dutch  law.  Ad- 
mitting, for  argument  sake,  that  the  doora 
of  the  court  were  opened  by  the  English 
law  giving  them  juriadictioo,  then  tbat  bf 
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violmoe  the  Dutch  law  was  forced 
through  aod  made  to  preside,  of  course 
w«  shall  find  all  appeal  to*  English  statutes, 
and  formsy  and  common  law»  cease  from 
the  instant  that  they  have  served  their 
purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction,  and  every 
thing  will  he  conducted  upon  Dutch  prin- 
ciples. Was  it  so?  Was  any  meotion 
nade,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  Dutch 
rules  or  Dutch  forms?  Was  there  a 
word  quoted  of  those  works  now  so  glibly 
referred  to?  Was  there  a  ^single  name 
pronounced  of  those  authoritios,  for  the 
first  time  cited  in  this  House  to-night? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  All  was  English 
from  first  to  last :  all  the  laws  appealed  to 
on  either  side,  all  the  writers  quoted,  all 
th»  principles  laid  down,  without  a  single 
exception,  were  the  same  that  would  have 
bejen  resorted  to  in  any  court  ritung  in 
this  country;  and  the  court-martial  were 
eooteot  to  rest  their  proceedings  upon 
our  own  law,  and  to  bean  English  judica- 
ture, or  to  be  nothing  at  all. 

Sir,  I  rejoice  (well  knowing  that  a 
legal  argument,  whether  Dutch  or  Eng- 
lish, or,  like  the  doctrine  I  have  been 
combatting,  made  up  of  both,  is  at  all 
times  very  little  of  a  favourite  with  this 
{louse,  and  less  than  ever  at  the  hour  of 
the  morning  to  which  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching) that  whst  I  have  said,  coupled 
with  the  more  luminous  and  cogent  reasons 
which  have  been  urged  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  friends,  may  suffice  to  settle  the 
point  of  law,  and  relieve  me  from  the 
necessity  of  detaining  you  longer  upon 
so  dry  a  part  of  the  question.  My  onl^ 
excuse  for  having  gone  so  far  into  it,  is 
its  intimate  connexion  with  the  defence  of 
the  court-msrtial,  of  whose  case  it  indeed 
forms  the  very  comer-stone.  And  now, 
in  passing  to  the  merits  of  the  inquiry  be- 
fore tbst  court,  I  have  to  wish  that  my 
learned  friend,  tlie  member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Scarlett)  was  here  in  his 
pisce ;  that,  after  the  example  of  others 
who  have  gone  before  me,  I  too  might, 
in  my  turn,  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 

Kyiilg  my  respects  to  him.  But,  M  he 
s  gone  himself,  he  has  left  a  worthy 
representative  in  the  hon.  under-secretary 
for  colonial  affiiirs,  by  whom,  in  the 
quality  for  which  his  very  remarkable 
speecn  the  other  night  shone  conspicuous 
«-I  mean,  an  entire  ignorance  of  tne  facts 
of  the  case— he  is,  I  will  not  say  out-done, 
because  that  may  safely  be  pronounced 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  man,  but 
aHaost^  if notaltogether^  equalled.    There 


was,  however,  this  difference  between  tho. 
two  ;*tha.t  the  hon.  under-secretary,  with 
a  gravity  quite  imposing,  described  the* 
great  pains  he  had  taken  to  master  the 
details  of  the  subject ;  wheress,  my  learn* 
ed  friend  avowed  that  he  considered  it  as 
a  mstter  which  any  one  might  take  up  at, 
an  odd  moment  during  the  debate ;  that, 
accordingly,  he  had  come  down  to  the 
House  perrcctly  ignorant  of  the  whole, 
question,  and  oeen  content  to  pick  up 
what  he  could  while  the  discussion  went 
on,  partly  by  listening,  partly  by  readijig. 
I  would  most  readily  have  taken  his  word, 
for  this,  as  I  would  for  any  thing  eke  he, 
had.  chose  to  assert;  but  if  tliat  had  not 
been  sufficient,  his  speech  would  have^ 
proved  it  to  demonstration.     If,  as',  he 
says,  he  came  down  in  a  state  of  entire 
i(^norance,  assuredly  he  had  not  mended 
his  condition  by  the  sort  of  attention  he 
might  have  given  to  the  question  in  his 
placed—unless    a    man   can   be    said   to 
change  his  ignorance  for  the  better,  by 

faining  a  kind  of  half-blind,  lefl-handed 
nowlcdge,  which  is  worse  tlian  ignorance, 
as  it  is  safer  to  be  uninformed  than  misin-, 
fonned.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  right 
hon.  secreturv  of  state  is  his  worthy  suc- 
cessor ;  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken 
to  inform  himself,  seem  but  to  have  led 
him  the  more  widely  astray.  I  protest  I 
never  in  my  life  witnessed  such  an  elsbo* 
rate  neglect  of  the  evidence,  as  pervaded 
the  part  of  his  speech  which  anected  ta 
discuss  it.  He  appeared  to  have  got  wm 
far  wrong,  without  the  same  bias,  as  my. 
hon.  friend  was  led  by  the  jaundiced 
eye  with  which  he  naturally  enough  viewa. 
such  (questions,  from  his  West*India^ 
connexions,  and  the  recollections  associ- 
ated with  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the 
scene  of  his  earliest  years.  Without  any 
such  excuse  from  nature,  the  right  hon* 
secretary  labours  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
is  eminently  successful.  His  argument 
against  Mr.  Smith  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion, that  he  had  an  accurate  knowledges 
of  a  plot,  which  the  right  hon.  secretary 
by  another  assumption,  supposes  to  havo 
been  proved ;  ana  he  assumes  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  this  knowledge  twenty-four 
hours  before  he  could  possibly  have, 
known  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Every 
thing  turns  upon  this ;  and  whoever  has 
read  the  evidence  with  attention,  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  is  the  fiicf.  Tell 
me  not  of  Jacky  Reed's  letter,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  on  Monday  evening 
at  six  o'clock^  or  later !    Talk  not  to  m^ 
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of  goiDff  to  the  eonstitnted  anthorities  at 
Boon  0s  ne  knew  of  a  revolt !  If  he  had 
MnowB  it  the  night  before;  if  he  had  been 
aware  of  the  design  before  the  insurrec* 
tion  broke  out,  then  indeed  there  might 
hlive  been  soqie  ground  for  speaking  about 
cdhcealment  If  he  had  obtamed  any 
p^vious  ihtelhgence,  thoueh  nothing  had 
been,  confided  to  him,  by  a  ngure  of  speech 
we  might  hare  talked  of  concealment*^ 
hardly  of  misprision.  '  But  when  did  the 
note  reach  him  ?  The  only  discrepancy 
in  the  evidence  is,  that  one  ifitiiess  says  it 
was  delivered  at  six,  and  he  was  the  bearer 
of  it,  while  another,  ascertaining  the  time 
by  circumstances,  which  are  much  less 
likely  to  deceive  than  the  vague  recollect- 
ion of  an  hour,  fixes  the  moment,  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  at  night- fall,  half  an  hour 
later.  But  take  it  at  the  earliest  periods 
and  let  it  be  six.  When  did  the  revolt 
break  out?  I  hear  it  said,  at  half-past 
aix.  No  such  thing ;  it  broke  out  at  half- 
past  three:  aye,  and  earlier.  Look  at  the 
15th  page  of  the  evidence,  and  you  will 
find  one  witness  speaking  to  what  happen- 
ed at  half-past  three,  and  another  at  half- 
past  four.  A  most  important  step  had 
then  been  taken.  Quamina  and  Jsck  the 
two  alleged  ringleaders-— one  of  them, 
Jack,  unquestionably  was  the  contriver  of 
the  whole  movement,  or  resolution  to 
strike  work,  or  call  it  what  you  will ;  and 
Quamina  was  suspected — and  I  believe 
the  suspicion  to  liave  been  utterly  ground- 
less; faor  have  I  yet  heard,  throughout 
the  whole  proceedings,  a  word  to  confirm 
it— but  both  these  men,  the  real  and  the 
supposed  ringleader,  had  been  actually  in 
custody  for  the  revolt,  nay,  had  been  botli 
arrested  for  the  revolt,  and  rescued  by  the 
revoltersj  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
letter  came  into  Mr.  Smith's  hands !  It  is 
fbr  not  disclosing  this,  which  all  the  world 
knew  better  than  himself,  for  not  telling 
them  at  nisht  what  they  knew  in  the 
afternoon,  that  he  is  to  be  blamed  I  Why 
go  and  communicate  to  a  man  that  the  sun 
Is  shining  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  i 
Why  tell  this  House  that  these  candles  are 
burning;  that  we  are  sitting  in  a  great 
crowd,  in  no  very  pleasant  atmosphere, 
and  listening  to  a  tedious  speech  f  Why 
state  things  which  were  as  plain  as  the 
day-Itght,  and  which  every  one  knew 
better  and  earlier  than  Mr.  Smith  l|ini- 
self?  He  was  walking,  with  his  wiffe 
under  his  arm,  say  the  witnesses:  he 
should  have  walked  away  with  her,  or 
hired  a  horse  |nd  rode  to  Georgetown, 


saya  the  right  hdii.  sdsreiavy.    Wl»y ,  ikia ' 
would  have  been,  at  the  least,  ottly  Mag 
what  was  manifeatly  sUperfliioiia^  aM, 
becaoae  superfluoiis,  ridictiloas*    Bat  in 
the  feeling  which  then  prevaiM  i  in*  tbe 
irritation  of  men^  minds «  in  the  easHp#- 
ration  towards  hhnself  which,  I  aas' sorry 
to  say,  had  been  too  plainly  nanifealod;' 
I  believe  such  a  Mly  would  not  hawe  bcwi 
considered  as  superfluous  onJys  he  w«ald- 
have  been  ariced,  **  Why  are  yon  loed-' 
dling?   what  areyoti  interfering  about? 
keep  you  quiet  at  your  own  house  t  tf  yno 
are  indeed  a  peaceable  nissiottary^  don't 
enter  into  quarrels  yon  have  no  oooocvn 
in,  or  busy  yourseir  with  oihei^  people's 
matters/'    Answers  of  that  kind  be  had 
received  before :  vebaft  had  baon  given 
him  of  a  kind  which  aright  hidhice  bim  tn 
take  an  opposite  eonrse.    Not  •  fortnight 
previons  to  that  very  night  be  had  been 
so  treated-    I,  for  one,  am  not  the  man 
to  marvel  that  he  kept  himself  still  at  h» 
house,  instead  of  «otng  forth  to  teM  tsJeo' 
which  all  the  world  knew,  and  to  give  in- 
formation extremely  unlike  thai  vMoh 
the  evidence  would  have  commooscalcd' 
to  the  bon.  under-secretary,  if  he  had 
read  it  correctly ;  and  to  the  member  for 
Peterborough,  if  he  had  read  h  at  all. 
It  would  have  inforqued  no  one,  beoauao 
all  knew  it. 

But,  says  the  right  hon.  gentieman,  why 
did  not  this  mbsioaary,  if  he  would  not 
fly  to  the  destruction  of  his  i^iends  upon 
some  vague  surmise-4f  he  would  not 
make  hs»te  to  denounce  his  flotfk  upon 
rumour  or  suspicion— if  he  woirid  not 
tell,  that  whidi  he  did  not  koow-»lf  ho 
would  not  communicate  a  treason  which 
probably  had  no  existence,  which  certainly 
did  not  to  his  knowledge  etist«-if  m 
would  not  dibdase  secrets  which  ao  man 
had  entrusted  to  hioh-*if  he  wenM  not 
betray  a  oonfidenoe  which  no  mortal  bad 
ever  reposed  In  hin»— >(  for  that  ia  the  alate 
of  the  case  up  to  the  delivery  of  Jacky 
Reed's  letter ;  that  is  the  preeise  state  of 
the  case  at  the  time  of  receiving  thelet* 
ter)— if  he  did  nqt  please  to  do  all  -thaso 
impossibilities,  there  was  one  jpoasihUiiy, 
it  seems,  and  that  mentioned  for  At  first 
time  to-nicbt  (I  know  not  When  h  waa 
discovered},  wnich  he  night  do :  Why 
did  he  not  go  forth  into  Uie  field,  wbea 
the  negroes  were  all  there,  rebmioaa  mad 
inarms— some  arrested  and  rescued,  othonr 
taken  by  the  insurgents  and  carried  bodb 
into  tbe  woods— why  did  he  not  proceed 
where  he  codtLnot  teko  o  step,  aeoofdiiif 
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t9  the  MM  mitlMiitjr  Umt  tvggeftU  such 
an  optntioai  wbhout  Moiiig  naltitiidai 
of  anftkl  tlavts«-wbj  sot,  Im  llua  fii» 
YOttwhIt  ttaie  oi  things,  at  thk  vwj  op 
portont  iDPOMBt)  at  a  ciistt  fo  aoafiiaioiia 
far  thm  axaitiiNis  of  a  peaoefiil  laiaiifary 
ODaDgUaearagedfloGk-^vrliy  notgraedily 
seise  toth  a  mommtU  to  raasoa  widi  tbem, 
to  opoQ  bia  Biblo  to  them,  to  e3dbort  tbcni 
sod  kiainict  them  and  catechise  theat, 
and,  in  fioe»  take  all  those  steps  whicb 
for  having  putsuedy  in  a  season  of  j^io* 
fottad  tHMiquillitjy  he  tMs  brought  into 
peril  of  his  liiBl«<»whf  not  now  reneir 
ihatieaoinng  and  preachiDg  to  them,  ba 
wkkbf  and  for  nothing  else,  he  was  oon^ 
drmncd  to  deaths  his  exhauslsd  fmme 
subjfoted  to  lingaring  torture^  and  his 
memory  blighted  with  the  naaae  of  traitor 
andfUonl    IH^,  be  was  wise  in  not  do- 
ing (bis !    If  he  had  made  any  such  un* 
seasenafaic  and  wild  allempts,  we  might 
now  think  it  only  ibUy,  and  might  he  &* 
posed  to  laogb  at  tlie  ridicolons  prcject ; 
out  ai  tbnt  moment  of  excitement,  when 
the  exasperation  of  his  enomi«s  had  waxed 
to  auch  a  height  as  be  knew  it  to  have 
maehed  against  him,   and  men's  minds 
were  in  a  stale  of  feverish  alarm  that  made 
each  one  deem  every  other  he  osel  his 
feof  and  aU  who  were  in  anjr  manner  of 
way  eonnected  with  plantations  ftnoied 
they  88W  the  very  head  and  riagleadcr  of 
their  common  enemv  in  whatever  bore  the 
shape  of  a  ohristisn  paitor.^(this  Mr. 
Smith  knew,  independent  of  his  personal 
expertens^  iadcpendent  of  experience 
the  OMst  iwcent««-experienoe  within  the 
last  fofftoight  from  the  time  when  snob 
ooanee  nre  pointed  out  ss  rational,  ter, 
sbviotts  and  neeesssry )  w4>ut  if*  with  only 
his  own  general  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
locieiy,  ibe  recollection  of  t^hai  bed  hap- 
pened  to  him  in  former  times,  and  the  im- 
prcsiiew  whioh  every  page  of  bis  joomal 
propes  to  have  been  the  gcnoiae  resok  of 
all  he  SAW  dally  |Mssing  before  his  eves«« 
if»  in  snob  a  cnsia,  and  with  this  xnoar- 
Isdge,  he  had  laved  forth  upon  the  hope- 
less errand  of  preaching  peace,  when  the 
eutlasses  of  the  insurgents  were  glesmltig 
is  his  eyOSb  1  say  he  would  not  merely 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  jua  impota* 
don  of  insanity  Urom  the  candid  and  ra» 
Becting,  but  have  eneoiiotered,  and  for 
that  reason  eneeuntered,  the  perseeations 
of  those  who  now,  with  monstrous  ineeo« 
iistency,  Mame  him  for  not  employing  his 
pssiend  aotlMNky  to  restrain  a  rebelnoos 
Bultede,  «nd  who  pwsued  hfan.io  the 
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death  for  teaching  bii  Aocktbe  lemont  of 
forbearance  and  peace  [hear,  hcer]. 

filirf  I  am  told  that  it  is  mijusHo  oen* 
sure  tbe  CQu'rt*martial  so  vehemently^ui  I 
propose  doing  kk  the  motion  before  yon:> 
and,  resUv,  to  bear  gentlemen  talk  of  it, 
one  woula  imagine  that  it  charged  onor« 
mous  ciiraes  in  direct  termr •  Some  bav« 
argued  as  if  aMvder  were  plainly  Iropated- 
to  the  conrt:  They  harre  confounded 
topether  the  diflferent  paria  of  the  argUi^ 
ment  urged  in  support  of  the  motion,  aad 
then  Iraporlsd  into  the  motion  itself  thai 
confusioii,  the  work  of  their  own  brams# 
Bnt  even  if  the  aocusstions  of  which  they 
complain  lisdlMenpiieferredintbespeecbea 
that  intffoduced  or  supported  the  propo* 
sition,  could  any  thing  be  eoneeivea  moro 
grossly  absurd  than  to  decide  as  if  yois 
were  called  upon  to  adopt  or  reject  thw 
^)eeches,  snd  not  the  motion,  which  alone 
is  the  subject  of  the  vote  ?  Tvnly  this 
would  bo  a  mode  of  reasoning  surpasslns 
any  thing  the  most  unfair  and  illogiou 
that  1  have  ever  heard  attempted  even  la 
this  place,  where  I  have  certainly  heard 
reasonin|^s  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  mouoa  coaveys  a  censure,  I  admit  9 
but  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  temperate 
and  a  mitigated  censure.  The  law  bee 
been  broken ;  justice  hes  been  outraged^ 
Whoso  believes  not  in  tliis,  lei  him  not 
vote  for  the  motion.  Bnt  whosoever  be* 
liovee  that  a  gross  breach  of  the  law  has 
been  commit^ ;  that  a  flagrant  VBobtkin 
of  justice  has  been  perpetrated  I  b  it  ask* 
ing  too  much  at  the  hands  of  that  roan,  to 
deemnd  that  he  honestly  speak  his  mind, 
aud  record  his  sentiments  by  his  vote  ?  In 
fbrmer  times,  this  bouse  of  parliament  baa 
not  scrupled  to  express^  in  words  far  more 
stringent  than  any  you  are  now  required 
to  aiMpt,  its  sense  of  proceedings  disptay* 
ing  the  triumph  of  oppression  over  the 
law.  When  there  came  before  the  legisi* 
latere  a  case  remarkable  in  itself ;  for  its 
eoase^ences  yet  more  momentous  ;  re« 
aembling  the  present  in  many  points;  to 
the  very  letter  tn  some  thiocs  rcsensbllnf 
it^J  mean,  tbe  trial  of  Siiniey— ^id  our 
illustrioos  predecessors  within  these  walls 
shrmk  bsck  from  the  honest  and  manly 
declaration  of  their  opinion  in  words  suited 
to  the  occasion  and  screen  themselves  be< 
hind  such  tender  pbraies  ss  are  thb  aighl 
rssorted  to^— •«  Don't  be  too  vkdent^pray 
bo  dvil-^o  be  gentlo«*there  hss  only 
been  a  man  murmred,  nothing  nlore««n 
total  brench  of  all  kw,  to  be  sure;  an  ut« 
tor  oeotempty  no  doubt,  o(  justice,,  and 
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every  thing  like  it,  in  form  at  well  as  in 
aubsunce;  but  that's  all:  surely,  then. 

Sou  wilL  be  meek,  and  patient^  and  for- 
earing,  as  were  the  Demerara  judges  to 
this  poor  missionary;  i^ainst  whom,  if 
somewhat  was  done,  a  great  deal  more 
was  meditated  than  tbev  durst  openly  per> 

Setrate;  but  who,  being  condemned  to 
ie  in  despite  of  law  and  evidence,  was 
onl^  put  to  death  by  slow  and  wanton  se*- 
verity  i"  In  those  days  no  such  language 
was  holden*  On  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, plain  terms  were  not  deemed  too 
strong  when  severe  truth  was  to  be  re- 
corded. The  word  <<  murder*'  was  used, 
because  the  deed  of  blood  had  been  done. 
The  word  "  murder"  was  not  reckoned  too 
vncourtly,  in  a  place  where  decorum  is 
atudied  somewhat  more  scrupulously  than 
even  here:  on  the  journals  of  the  other 
House  stands  the  appointment  of  lords 
committees,  '<  to  inquire  of  the  advisers 
end. prosecutors  of  the  'murder  of  lord 
Russell  and  colonel  Sidney:"  and  their 
lordships  make  a  report,  upon  which  the 
atatute  is  passed  to  reverse  those  execra- 
ble attainders.  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
detailed  comparison  of  the  two  cases, 
which  might  be  thought  fanciful;  but  I 
would  remind  the  House,  that  no  legal 
evidence  was  given  of  Mr.  Smith's  hand- 
writing in  his  journal,  any  more  than  of 
Sidney's  in  his  manuscript  Discourse  on 
Government.  Every  lawyer,  who  reads 
the  trial,  must  at  once  perceive  this.  The 
witness  who  swears  to  Mr.  Smith's  hand, 
cannot  say  that  he  ever  saw  him  write ; 
and  when  asked  how  be  knows,  the  court 
say  **  that  question  is  unnecessary,  be- 
cause he  has  said  he  knows  the  hand !"  al- 
though all  the  ground  of  knowledge  he  had 
stated  was^having  received  letters  from  him, 
without  a  syllable  of  having  afterwards 
seen  him  to  ascertain  that  they  were  his, 
or  having  written  in  answer  to  them,  or 
otherwise  acted  upon  them.  Now,  in 
Sidney's  case  there  was  an  endorsement 
on  bills  of  exchange  produced,  and  those 
bills  had  been  paid ;  nevertheless  parlia- 
ment pronounced  his  conviction  murder, 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  chat  such 
evidence  had  been  received.  The  out- 
rageous contempt  of  the  most  eatabh'shed 
ruTes  of  evidence,  to  which  I  am  alluding, 
was  indeed  committed  by  a  court  of  four-* 
teen  military  officers,  isnorant  of  the  law ; 
hntp  that  their  own  deficiencies  might  be 
supplied,  they  had  joined  with  them  the 
first  lepl  authority  of  the  colony.  Why, 
Iheoi,  Old  they  not  avail  themselves  flf  Mr* 


President  WrajF's  knowledge  and  expe* 
rience  ?  Why  did  they  over-rule  by  thw 
numbers  what  he  must  have  laid  down  to 
them  as  the  law  ?  I  agree  entirely  with 
my  learned  friend  (  Mn  Scarlett),  that  the 
Preeident  must  have  protested  atrenuousfy 
against  auch  proceedings.  I  take  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  re* 
sisted  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
My  learned  friend  and  1  have  too  good  an . 
opinion  of  that  learned  judge,  and  are  too 
well  persuaded  of  his  skill  in  our  cofomon 
profession,  to  have  a  doubt  in  our  miada 
of  his  being  aa  much  astonished  at  thoae 
strange  things  as  any  man  who  new  hessa 
of  them ;  and  lar  more  ahocked,  because 
they  were  done  before  his  eyes;  and, 
though  reaUy  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  pie* 
vent  them,  vet  clothed  in  outward  ap« 
pearanee  with  the  aanctioa  ef  hia  aathor* 
ity. 

In  Sidney'a  case^  another  ground  of 
objection  at  the  trtid,  and  of  reprobatiea 
ever  afterwards,  was  the  seizure  and  pro* 
dttction  of  his  private  manuscript,  whidi 
he  described,  in  doquent  and  touching 
terms,  as  containing  *<  sacred  truths  and 
hints  that  came  into  his  mind,  and  were 
desianed  for  the  cultivation  of  hia  under* 
sunding,  nor  intended  to  be  as  yet  made 
public."    Recollect  the  seiaure  and  pro- 
duction  of  the  missionary'a  journal;  to 
which  the  same  objection  and  the  same 
reprobation  Is  applicable :  with  this  only 
difference,  that  Sidney  avowed  the  inten- 
tion of  eventually  pubUsbing  his  discourse,, 
while  Mr.  ^Smith's  papers  were  prepared 
to  meet  no  mortal  eye  but  hia  own.    la 
how  many  other  particulars  do  these  two 
mentbrabie  trials  agcee?    Thepreaoble 
of  the  act  resmnding  tbe  attainder  aeema 
almost  framed  to  describe  tbepioceedinga 
of  the  court  at  Demerara.    AdmlaaioD  o( 
hearsay  evidence;   allowing  matteis  to 
be  law  for  one  party,  and  refumg  to 
the  other  the  benefit  of  the  aanae  £iw  s 
wresting  the  evidence  against  ^he  pri- 
soner ;  permitting  proof  by  comparison  of 
hands^^l  these  enormities  are  tobe  found 
in  both  causes. 

But,  Sir,  tbe  demeanour  of  tbe  judgea 
after  the  dose  of  the  proceedings>  1  grieve 
to  say  it,  completes  the  parmlel.  The 
chief  justice  who  presided,  and  whom  a 
profligate  government  made  .the  inatru* 
ment  of  Sidney'a  destruction*  it  ia  atated 
in  our  roost  common  books^Collina,  and 
I  believe  slso  Rapin— «  when  be  allowed 
the  account  of  the  trial  to  be  published, 
oarefuUy  mede  auch  alterations  ^uid  aufr. 
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pretiions  at  might  shew  his  own  conduct 
JD  a  more  favourable  light.*f  That  judge 
was  JeffrieB,  of  iromorta)  memory !  who 
will  be  known  to  all  ages  as  the  chief— •not 
certainly  of  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
men,  for  he  was  an  accomplished  lawyer, 
«Dd  of  undoubted  capacity— 4>ut  as  the 
chief  and  head  of  unjust  and  cruel  and 
corrupt  judges.  There,  in  that  placci  shall 
JelTries  stami  hateful  to  all  posterity,  while 
England  stands ;  but  there  he  would  not 
have  stood,  and  his  name  might  have  come 
down  to  us  with  far  other  and  less  appro- 
priate distinction,  if  our  forefathers,  who 
sat  in  this  House,  had  consented  to  fritter 
away  the  expression  of  their  honest  indig- 
nation, to  mitigate  the  severitjr  of  that  re- 
cord which  should  carry  their  hatred  of 
injustice  lo  their  children's  children— if, 
instead  of  deeming  it  their  most  sacred 
doty,  their  highest  glory,  to  speak  the 
truth  of  privileged  oppressors,  careless 
whom  it  might  strike,  or  whom  offend, 
they  had  only  studied  how  to  give  the 
least  annoyance*  to  choose  the  most 
•courtly  language,  to  hold  the  kindest  and 
most  conciliating  lone  towards  men  who 
shewed  not  a  gleam  of  kindness,  concilia- 
tion, courtesy,  no,  nor  bare  justice,  nor 
any  semblance  or  form  of  justice,  when 
they  had  their  victim  undertheir  dominion. 
Therefore  it  iBt  that  I  cannot  agree  to 
this  prerious  question.  Rather  let  me  be 
met  by  a  direct  nesative :  it  is  the  man- 
lier course.  I  could  have  wished  that  the 
government  had  still  "screwed  up  their 
courage  to  the  stickin^place,"  where  for 
a  moment  it  perched  the  first  night  of  the 
debate,  when  by  the  lion,  gentleman  from 
the  colonial  department  we  were  told,  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  meet  this  motion 
in  any  way  but  the  most  triumphant— a 
deciiied  negative^  [Mr.  Wilmot  Horton. 
— **No!"1— I  beg  the  hon.  member's 

garden.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time, 
ut  took  my  account  of  what  passed  from 
oibersy  and  from  the  usual  channels  of  in* 
telligeBce.  I  understood  that  he  had 
aiven  the  motion  a  direct  negative.  [^Mr. 
Wifanot  Horton.«— "  I  said  no  such  thmg ; 
I  said  I  dionld  give  my  dissent  to  the  mo- 
tion without  any  qualification.**]— I  was 
not  bred  up  in  the  Dutch  schools,  nor 
have  practised  in  the  court  of  Demerara ; 
and  1  confess  my  inability  to  draw  the  nice 
distinction,  so  acutely  taken  by  the  boo. 
gentleman,  between  a  direct  negative,  and 
a  dissent  without  any  qualification.  In 
my  plain  judgment,  unqualified  dissent  is 
Ihat  frame  of  mind  which  b^ets  a  direct 


negative.  Well,  then,  call  it  which  you 
will,  I  prefer,  as  more  intelligible  and 
more  consistent,  the  direct  negative,  or 
unqualified  dissent.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  *<  previous  question,"  which  the 
right  hon.  secretary  has  to«night  substi^ 
tttted  for  it  ?  Plainlv  this :  there  is  much 
to  blame  on  both  sioes;  and,  for  fear  of 
withholding  justice  from  either  party,  wa 
must  do  injustice  to  both.  That  is  exactly 
the  predicament  in  which  the  right  hon. 
gentlenuin's  proposition  would  place  the 
government  and  the  House  witli  respeot 
to  West-Indian  interests.  But  what  can 
be  the  reason  of  all  this  extraordinary 
tenderness  towards  the  good  men  of  D^ 
merara  ?  Let  us  only  pause  for  a  moment^ 
and  consider  what  it  can  mean.  How 
striking  a  contrast  does  this  treatment  of 
those  Mversaries  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
aflford  to  the  reception  which  we  ofteiH 
times  meet  with  from  them  here  I  I  have 
seen,  in  my  short  experience^  many  mo* 
tions  opposed  by  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
andrejectedby  the  House,  merely  because 
they  were  accompanied  by  speeches  mw 
palatable  to  them  and  their  majorities.  I 
have  seen  measures  of  the  greatest  impoiw 
tance,  and  to  which  no  other  objection 
whatever  was  made,  flung  out,  only  be- 
cause propounded  by  Opposition  men,  and 
recommended  by  what  were  called  fac- 
tious arguments.  I  remember  myself  once 
movine  certain  resolutions  upon  the  com« 
merdm  policy  of  the  country,  all  of  which 
have,  I  think,  either  been  since  adopted 
by  the  ministers  (and  I  thank  them  for  it), 
or  are  in  the  course  of  being  incorporatcn 
with  the  law  of  the  state.  At  the  time, 
there  was  no  objection  urged  to  the  prOi* 
positions  themselves— indeed,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheauer  professed  his  9»» 
tire  concurrence  wiuimy  doctrines— and, 
as  I  then  said,  I  had  much  rather  see  his 
ffood  works  than  hear  his  profession  of 
faith,  I  am  now  happy  that  he  has  appeal*, 
ed  to  this  test  of  bis  sincerity,  and  given 
me  what  I  asked — the  best  proof  that  the 
government  entirely  approved  of  the  mea- 
sures I  recommendea.  But,  upon  what 
grounds  were  f  h^  resisted  at  toe  time  ? 
Why,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  arguments 
1  was  met  by,  consisted  of  complaints,  that 
I  had  introduced  them  with  a  factrotis 
speech,  intermixed  them  with  party  to» 
pics,  and  combined  with  the  commercial 
part  of  the  subject  a  censure  upon  the 
foreign  .policy  of  the  government,  whidi 
has  since  been,  I  thidcy  also  welKoigh 
given  up  by  themselves.   Now^  then,  ho# 
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titte'  the  Demetain  men  entitled  llMtn- 
Mlnrditothe  «speci8l  proiection  Aodlk- 
Your  of  tho«e  %kmt  miftigtera  ?  Hffv*  ili«y 
shvwn  any  signttl  fHendship,  or  courtety, 
or  decent  respect,  lowanig  hit  tnajeity^s 
M««mikseat?    Far  enough  from  h.   Ilie- 
vntm  the  fentlemea  opposite  haire  very 
eeliom  had  to  ^earsueh  triolenoe  of  attack 
froM  this  Bide  of  the  Hoaae,  had  though 
fro  btt  as  from  titefir  Omuia  fVieiids.    I 
tvipect  they  have  not  in  aoy  quarter  had 
to  encounter  so  noch  bitterness  of  oppo- 
aitioti  as  Irom  their  new  faTOurites,  whom 
they  are  io  fearfal  of  ditpleasing*    Lfttie 
tcpdorasos,  or  indeed  Ibrheafaiice,  htfve 
•tiioy  shewn  towatds  the  gvfemiiNmi  which 
'^uimiisiy  cherishes  tiieifi«      They  -hate 
iiald  public  tneetinga  to  fhraaten  all  hut 
(seffsration;  they  have  passed  a  vote  n^ 
«efMre  upon  one  minister  by  name ;  ond, 
-iIhI  none  as^ht  esoapOi  another  upon  the 
whola  adounlstrarioA  in  a  nmia  :  And  the 
-kaest  aecoants  of  their  proctedings  left 
contfiftiig  plans  hi  the  most  laelf  ous 
In  cha^fefy  teeth  of  the  often  vtow- 
<tfll  policy  of  the  iorammont,  for  the  puiu 
|>ose  of  prahfbittog  all  asissioas  aiid  ex- 
tolling «l  nIssionBries  Dnrai  the  settle- 
meuu   Sir,  missions  and  missiomries  «itay 
^itid^  theooinions  of  men  in  any  other 
part  of  our  donunionabtttcho  shmoolo>- 
-oies,  and  the  most  opposllo  aentaaoonts 
saay  honestly  and  ooascientiottsly  be  en- 
tertaiaod  upon  their  oxpedietiey ;  but  m 
thoae  eouatriea  it  is  net  Oie  questioB,  whe- 
thnr  you  wiH  hate  missionary  teachers  or 
oa^  litt»  whether  yoai  wU  hare  teachers  at 
4dl  or  i|a    Tba  ooestlon  ia  not)  shall  the 
aegrocs  be  taught  by  mhsioMries,  but, 
sMl  tbey  or  shall  they  not  bo  taught  at 
an  2    For  it  ia  the  umroryiaf  nesult  of  all 
amn'sexperienosin  Aese  parts»  meabem 
of  Ibe  fistabtidhnaonC  asSwoll  as  Dissontcvs 
««*nay,  tba  asoat  abedttte  opiniouon  iw» 
«ord,  wtd  the  most  strongly  expressed, 
htpm  come  from  Chwrchoien^-that  theie 
sa  bit  this. one  way.  practioable  of  attempt- 
ing tho  ennvessioa  of  these  poor  heathens. 
With  wliat  jesioosy,  then,  ought  we  to 
togard  any  ^ibrtSr  but  especially  by  the 
coasa'tntsd  authorities  who  boos  a  part  hi 
thaso-<procoedinga,  to  frustrate  the  posi- 
tieo  atdaas  fiir  the  InstraetioRortbeslaoes, 
nnl  only  givonr  by  bis  nsjestj^s  govwm- 
asent,  but  fooorameaded  by  this  Honse-^ 
a  fisr  higher  authority  as  it  is,  higher  still 
as  it  mUit  be,  if  it  but  dared  aow  and 
4beD  to  ham  a  will  of  its  owoi  and,  upon 
iquealioaa  «f  paiamouat  tmportaaoe,  to 
aaaraiso  foarisssly  ananbiassed  Judgami? 


To  obtain  the  fnterpostUon  of  this  an* 
thority  fur  tho  proteedon  of  diose  aha 
alone  wfll,  or  can,  teach  the  n^roes,  ii 
one  object  of  the  motion  upon  which  I 
shall  now  take  the  sense  of  the  Hoose^ 
The  rest  of  It  relates  to  the  ease  of  the 
indif  Iddal  who  has  been  persecuted.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  seems  much  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  title  of  martyr,  which 
has  been  given  him.  For  my  o«rn  part, 
I  hafo  no  fault  to  find  with  it';  beeaose  I 
deem  that  man  to  deserve  the  name,  as  in 
former  times  he  would  hare  reupeA  the 
hoAottW  of  martyrdom,  who  wHIinaly  suf- 
fers for  conscience.  WheAcr  I  i^rta 
with  lilm  or  not  in  his  tenets,  I  reanect  his 
sinoerfty,  I  adaiire  his  seal  $  ana  when, 
through  that  zeal,  a  Chrhtian  minister  has 
been  brought  to  die  the  death,  I  would 
have  his  name  honouned  aad  hoMea  ia 
evei4astiog  remembnaico.  His  blood 
cries  from  the  groond-^bot  not  Ibr  vei^ 
geance  I  He  expired,  not  frnpieoatloig 
corses  upon  his  enemies,  but  prayhig  Ibr 
those  woo  had  brought  him  to  an  un- 
timely gra^re.  It  eriea  alood  for  justice  to 
his  memory,  and  fcir  protection  to  thoae 
who  shall  tiaad  in  hie  fbotsieps,  and--* 
temparJng  their  enthusiasm  by  diserelioa ; 
anitmg  with  thehr  aeal  knowledge;  tow 
bearanee  with  firmnesa;  patience  lo  avoid 
giving  ofTsoce,  wkh  eourage  to  meet  op- 
proMson,  and  to  resist  whan  tho  powera 
•of  enduranee  are  exhansted-^rtiall  proYO 
theaiselves  worttrrtoiWlowhim,Bnd  wor- 
diyoftheeaasonirwHiohhesiiiiered.  If 
theirs  is  a  holy  doty.  It  is  ours  to  shield 
them,  In  disdiarging  it,  frara  that  injaatioa 
which  Ims  persecuted  thelitving  and  blasts 
ad  the  memory  oflbodaad.  fjoheers;] 

Sir^  it  behoves  this  House  to  give  a 
tnemorabie  lesson  to  the  men  who  hava  aw 
demeaaed  themselves.  Saecches  in  a 
debate  will  ha  of  little  ataiL  Argumenia 
on  either  side  neattaliaaeaahotlier.  Phna 
apeakiag  on  the  one  pait,  met  by  amb^« 
uaus  expressioaa  ■  "half  oenaora,  half  ao^ 
i^oittal,  betaayiai;  the  arish  to  gisa  ap,  bat 
wkh  aa  attempt  at  an  equimal  defioaoo 
'^wlU  carry  ant  to  the  Weat  ladiaa  a 
motley  aspeott  eonoeyingao  defiidtw  or 
iatelMgihle  aapressioni  incapaMoaf  com* 
mending  respect,  aadleavitig  itentrensdy 
doubtful  whether  those  things,  whi^  an 
mea  are  agreed  lo  rem^atiagi  fanva 
aotadly  bean  disapproved  of  ar  not.  Upon 
Mils  occasion,  most  eminemlj,  a  diaaoa* 
aion  ia  ootblag,  ualeas  followed  ap  by  a 
oole  to  promuigata  with  aalbofity  what 
h  admitted  la  ba  aaivessally  lUt.    Tbat 
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vote  11  cdbd  for,  in  Uiidcn>eii  to  the 
West  Indieiii  thenselTet— in  fiuroeie  te 
those  other  colenies  which  hA?e  nei 
•bered  the  guilt  of  Demerare.  Out  of  a 
Jttttregard  to  the  interetts  of  the  West-In« 
dien  body,  who^I  rejoice  to  my,  have  kept 
aloof  fitun  tUa  qneationt  as  if  desiroua  to 
^seape  the  shame  when  they  bore  no  |iert 
in  Uie  Giime»  this  lesion  must  now  be 
tsught  bj  the  ? oice  of  parliamant— that 
the  motoer  country  wOf  at  length  make 
her  authority  raqpected^-that  therighu 
of  property  are  saer6d»  but  the  rules  of 
jnstioe  paramount  and  InTielable— that 
the  olainis  ef  the  slave  owner  are  admitted 
hot  the  dominien  of  parliament  indispi^ 
tsbU— that  wo  ere  eovereign  alike  over 
the  White  and  the  Black ;  and  though  we 
may  for  a  season^  and  out  of  ragard  for 
the  interests  of  both^  |u8er  mep  to  hoU 
property  in  their  fellow-creaMires,  we 
nevert  tor  even  an  instant  of  time^  forget 
that  they  are  meo»  and  the  fellow^subjecta 
ef  their  mastef»--<*4hat»  if  those  inasters 
shall  still  hold  the  same  perrerse  course 
— if*  taught  by  noexperience»  warned  by 
no  nuganes»  soered  by  no  menaces  from 
Mrlismentv  or  from  the  Crown  adminiater- 
Uig  these  powers  which  parliament  invo* 
kod  it  10  put  fiortb-^iut^  bli.nd  alike  to  the 
duties*  the  interestit  and  the  perila  of 
their  sit  uetiont  they  rush  headlong  threu(|h 
iafiuny  to  destruction  i  breaking  promise 
eftor  proouse  osade  to  delude  us ;  leaving 
pledge  after  pledge  unmdeemedt  extorted 
by  t£e  pressure  of  the  peasing  ocension  t 
9r  oidy,  barlows  passed  to  bee  deadleiter» 
for  erer  giving  such  an  elusory  perform* 
anoe  ea  adds  mockery  to  breach  of  Ihith; 
i-^^ei  n  little  dday ;  yet  a  little  looget  of 
thm  nnhaarahle  tnflinfl  with  the  commands 

of  the  parent  state»  and  she  wUl  stretch 
out  her  erm,  in  mercir»  not  in  anger  to 

e^e^^e^^n    %i^^^efevi^Fn9  ege^piBn    am^^pnon^^wnw^^^  g  i^am^pum    ^me 

lest  her  undbniable  authority;  vmdioate 
the  just  rightsi  and  raatore  tne  tnwiMhed 
honour  of  the  English  nacM  !• 

Tbe.psevioua  question  being  put,  <«Thnl 
the  question  be  now  put**  the  House 
divided}  Ayes  14&Noaa  198.M4oiity 
^^HHiatMr.  Broiigbem*s  motion  47. 
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HOUSE  OF    LOBDS. 
Monday^  June  14. 

County  Courts  Bill.]  Lord  Redes* 
dale  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 
The  main  otnect  of  it  was,  he  said,  to  fa« 
cilitiite  the  Kecovery  of  Debts. at  a  Small 
Expense,  the  expense  being  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  th6  debt. 

Lord  EUenborough  opposed  the  bill ; 
which  was,  he  said,  a  greater  mass  of  ab- 
surdity than  ever  before  was'form^d  into 
the  shape  of  a  law.  The  object  of  it  was, 
quite  unattainable.  ^  If  it  were  attainable 
to  enable  a  creditor  to  recover  ^mall.debts 
at  a  little  cost,  he  did  not  think  it  wuuld 
be  advisable.  Such  a  law  would  only 
make  tradesmen  lax  in  giving  credit,  and 
the  poor  ready  to  take  it,  and  thereby  oc- 
casioti' a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  both. 
To  give  facility  to  recover  debts  would 
enable  an  unjust  creditor  to-  make  debtors 
pay  mofq  than  they  owed^  and  frequently 
to  compel  others  to  pay  sum^^.  which  they 
did  not  owe.  He  besought  their  lordships 
to  look  well  at  the  pf-inciple,  as  well  as  the 
absurd  enactments  of  the  bill,  before  they 
passed  it  into  a*  law.;  He  objected  to  the 
geographical  divisions  in  it.  Some  of  the 
assessors  would  have  to  be.  pierpetually  on 
horseback ;  and  as  the  office  was  regulated 
at  present,  no  respectable  member  of  the 
bar  would  become  assessor..  He.  objected 
also  to  the  bill,  that  it  did  not  provide 
compensation  for  those  whose  interests 
were  aflected  by  it ;  and  amongst  others, 
the  lord  chief  justice  of  \\ii  Riog's-bench, 
whose  salary  had  not  been  .  raised  with 
those  of  the  other  judges,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  emoluments  which  the  present 
mea^fM'e .  would  destroy.  }f  ministers, 
however,  approved  of  the  bill,  a  committee 
should.be  appointed  to  arrange  the  com- 
pensations; .but  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
postponed  until  next  session. , 

The  Lord  Chancellor  admitted,  that 
some  such  measure  as  the  present  was 
necessary,  but  agreed  in  thinking,  that  an 
inquiry  should  tdce  place,  with  a  view  to 
the  GompensatioD  of  those  who  had  juai 


claims  to  it.  He  conceived,  therefore « that 
it  miuid  be  desirable  to  let  the  bill  statMl 
over  till  the  next  session. 

Lord  Redesdttle  expret'ied  himself  will- 
ing  to  withdraw  the  bill  on  the  under- 
standing suggested. 

Lord  EUenborough  then  moved,  that  the 
bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months,  which  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Monday t  June  H. 

Historical  Paintikg — Pbtition  of 
R.  B.  Haydon  for  BNC0UBAOBMBMT.3 
Mr.  Lamhton  said,  he  rose  to  present  a 
(petition  on  the  subjefct  of  the  6he  arts, 
from  Mr.  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  an 
individual  known  for  his  talents  as  well  as 
his  misfortunes.  The  latter,  he  believed, 
were  occasioned  by  no  fault  of  his  own^ 
but  by  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the 
branch  of  art  to  which  he  bad  devoted 
himself,  but  which,  however,  it  might 
lead  to  posthumous  fame,  could  never,  ii» 
this  counti:y,  under  existing  circunistan- 
ces,  be  cultivated  with  profit.  A  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  presented  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Haydon,  directing  the  -attention  of  par- 
liament lo  the  art  of  historical  painting ; 
and  that  which  he  was  now  about  to  pre* 
sent  referred  to  the  same  subject.  He 
would  state  the  substance  of  the  petition. 
It  set  forth,  that  historicai  painting  was 
less  encouraged  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  art,  although  the  Rcryal  Academy  and 
the  Britiih  Gallery  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  and  encouraging 
it.  it  was  impossible  that  historical  paint- 
ing could  be  cultivnted,  ui^less  it  received 
public  patronage.  In  Greece  and  in 
Italy,  historical  painting  obtained  public 
as  well  as  private  patronage :  in  Holland  it 
received  private  patfonage  only.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  point  but  the  difRsrence 
between  the '  two  schools.  It  was  only 
since  the  foahdation  of  the  Hoyal  Aca- 
demy^  that  students  ia  this  coiintry  had 
b^n  attirded  the  ip^ans  of  pursuing  il»etr 
studies*  to  advantage.  Ilielate  kinff 
had  been  a  great  encourager  of  biatorical 
painting,  having  introduced  some  work  of 
that  nature  intoevery  church  or  chapel  over 
which  be  had  any  control.  But,  in  the 
course  of  tioie,  the  want  of  patronage  was 
so  strongly  felt,  that  historical  painting 
had  near^  faUeninto  entire  disrepute.  In 
180i|  the  British  Gallery  was. established 
by  priTitte  ,iiibscripuon»  upon  the  prin*. 
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ciple  of  excluding  $Xi  portraita  from  the 
cxhi^kions  there.  An  application  was 
made  to  the  ihen  chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  Mr.  Perceval,  to  grant  some  pe- 
cuniary assistance  to  the  InstUufion,  to 
enable  the  governors  to  purchase  histori- 
cal paintings;  but  the  application  was 
resisted,  on  the  ground,  that  the  country 
was  then  en^ged  in  an  expensive  war. 
Since  that  time,  historical  painting  had 
been  left  to  the  patronage  of  private  indi- 
viduals alune.  Private  individuals^  how- 
ever, found  it  impossible  to  purchase  large 
ktstoncal  paintings,  and  therefore  confined 
their  purchases  to  cabinet  pictures.  The 
public  exhibition  of  the  Elgin  marbles 
and  the  Angerstein  gallery  would  be  an 
incitement  to  Englbh  artists  to  emulate 
the  greatness  of  the  works  which  were 
comprised  in  those  collections.  After 
observing  that  in  Italy  and  Greece  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  had  been  directed 
bv  the  governments,  the  petition  con- 
cluded, by  calling  upon  psirliaroent  to  imi- 
tate that  example,  and  to  vote  a  sum  of 
money  .to  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  historical  paintings.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber said,  that  he  cordially  concurred  in 
the  sentiments  which  were  expressed  in 
the  petition.  He  was  rejoicea  that  the 
House  had  voted  for  the  buying  of  the 
Angerstein  gallery,  but  he  hoped  that 
they  would  not  stop  at  that  point.  If 
government  merely  set  those  works  before 
our  artists,  without  affording  them  the 
meana  of  competing  with  them,  they 
would  only  excite  hopes  that  must  be  dis- 
appointed. If  the  object  of  government 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Angerstein  collec- 
tion had  been  merely  to  gratify  the  sights 
seeing  public,  they  would  stop  with  what 
they.tiad  done;  but  if  they  wished  to 
make  British  artists  emulate  the  magnifi- 
cent works  which  had  been  placed  beforie 
them,  they  would  follow  up  the  good  work 
by  an  annual  grant  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  historical  paintings. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BaiACH  OF  Privilkoe^Mr.  Gour- 
i«AT.]  The  Speaker  said,  he  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  the  HouM  a 
letter  .  that  be  had  received  from'  Dr. 
Munro  and  air  G.  Tuthill,  who,  at  his 
desire,  bad  visited  Mr.  Goiirlay,  at  pre- 
aent,  by  the  orders  of  that  House,  in 
the  cuatody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms. 
.  .The  letter  was  read  as  follows:  -^^^  Sir ; 
In  obedieiice  to  your  commands,  we  have 
bad  several  btertiews  with  Mr;  Bobert 


Gourlay,  for  the  purpose  *Df  ascertaining 
the  state '  of  his  mind.  And  now,  afWr 
repeated  conversations  with  him;  after 
heiBring  him  detail  many  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life;  and  after  carefully  oon^ 
sidering  what  he'  has  recently  written ;  it 
is  our  opidion  thai  his  mind  has  at  different 
periods  exhibited  proofs  of  urtsoundiieiii 
that  he  was  of  unsound  mind  on  Friday 
last,  when  he  assaulted  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  that  he  continues  in  the  same 
state.  '*We  have  the  honour  to  remain; 
Sir,  &c  Edward  Thomas  Monro,  M:  D: 
George  L.  Tuthill,  M.  D.*' 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  after  what  the 
House  had  just  heard,  it  was  hardly  ex- 
pedient to  follow  the  usual  course  of  cal^• 
ing  th*e  individual  to  the  bar  [hear 
hear].  A  great  difficulty  from  thence 
arose,  respecting  the  manner  of  disposing 
of  this  unfortunateman.  He  apprehended^ 
however,  that  the  most  humane  course 
would  be,  to  detain  him,  without  making 
any  further  order  upon  his  case,  until  bis  , 

friends  should  be  consulted. 

■ 

RXVERSAL     OF     ATTAINDERS.]        Mr.  ^ 

Secretary  Peel  said,  that  it  became  neCes« 
sary  for  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty; 
to  move  the  first  reading  of  five  bills  for 
the  Reversal  of  Attainders,  for  which  bills 
his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  signify  his  assent.  The  first  bill  wae 
for  reversing  the  attainder  of  lord  Staf-J 
ford,  and  with  respect  to  that  bill  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  as  the  repara- 
tion for  an  act  of  injustice.  The  restore-' 
tion  of  the  other  titles  stood  upon  a  dif« 
ferent  footing,  for  they  were  all  acts  of 
grace  and  favour.  In  addition  to  lord 
Stafford's  bill,  he  had  to  propose  the  usual 
course  of  reading  the  billd  for  revcrling 
the  attainder  of  tiie  earl  of  Mar,  vis** 
counts  Kenmure  and  Straihallan,  and  ba* 
ron  Nairn. 

Mr.  Abercramhy  said,  that,  as  a  native 
of  Scotland,  he  could  not  allow  this  op^ 
portunity  to  pa«s  of  testifying  his  cordial 
approbation  of  the  course  taken  by  his 
majesty  in  reversing  these  attainders.' 
The  restoration  of  the  earl  of  Mar  to  thtf 
ancient  title  of  his  ancestors  would  be 
hailed  with  grathude  by  the  people  of 
Scotland.  * 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said,  that  in  the  castf 
of  lord  Stafford,  his  majesty  was  per' 
forming  a  memorable  act  of  national  joa^ 
tice,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  peers; 
one  of  royaJ  clemency.  There  was  tomt^ 
thing  most  afiectiog  in  the  foroMr,  ^om 
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|i)0  «Kti9p|6  ofretribttthrtjiitti^f  ftrUA 
it  hfild  Ainh  IM  yean  after  the  iuOictim 
ef  nuider  bj  the  sword  ^tAmm,  al  a  «•* 
tneot  when  pasnion  bad  piNioiie4aadMib« 
varted  tha  moral  attribales  of  jaaiiGe* 
Witb  refeffeooe  to  Iha  Scottiib  altaindaiat 
he  was  one  of  thoia  who  held  thai  evarjr 
imaiabisant  of  the  desoeadanUof  oriaii* 
mIi^  fcr  acts  in  which  they  could  ha  ao 
partiasi  was  eruel  aod  uojast.  Ha  hopad* 
ibai  ai  sovia  future  period,  his  majaity 
would  be  pleased  to  oblitersta  the  lail 
renatpipg  traces  of  these  attaitidecs»  fraai 
those  families  wboiUiwionoeeutLy  suftrad 
fctaiihaai. 

.  Captaki  Bruee  regmitad  4bat,  with  the 
wamtast  approbation  of  Uia  prhtcipla  of 
these  biilst  be  could  not  praise  that  selee* 
lioo  wbieh  took  the  taint  from  the.blsod 
of  the  lineal  desceodaats  of  the  parties 
l»ho  had  first  suffered)  while  the  osflateral 
biaaabes  of  others  whoie  desceai  was 

ra  an  their  own  lino  ware  atiU  thought 
to  be.  axaJuded  froai  his  ma|as^s 
srace.  Such.iras  his  own  case:  ha  was 
desceoded  from  a  ooUateral  branch  of  the 
fiSDiiy  of  lord  Burleigh,  and  the  atOKin' 
dar  alaoa  prerauKed  that  title  from  do- 
yolving  upon  him.  Whan  his  oNtjesty 
was  in  Scattondy  he  had  felt  it  bis  duu*  to 
present  a  petition  for  the  iwveiaal  or  his 
Jamilv  attainder  i  and  he  had  never  since 
heard  why  this  partial  restoration  of  hoD« 
ooiv  was  aelecied.  He  yielded  to  no  roan 
to  loyalty  to  the  Hou«e  of  Hanover,  and 
most  painfully  did  he  feel  the  disiinction 
b^  wluch  he  suffered  on  the  present  ocoa* 
siOB.  Though  the  blood  from  whidi  he 
was  coUatarally  deaoended  from  lord 
Burieigh,  who  died  without  issue,  was 
imra  and  untauMedt  yet  still  was  lie,  and 
those  who  were  to  succeed  him«  excluded 
from  the  royal  grace.  Was  that  esidusion 
to  be  perpetuated  i  [Cries  of  «•  hear."] 
He  hoped  that  on  some  future  occasion*  his 
oastw  and  that  of  otbeis  simihirly  placed, 
wouU  be  considered  by  the  Crown  with 
pmoe  and  fiiiour. 

Lord  BtaafW  said,  there  was  mudi 
worthy  of  consideration  in  what  had  ftltan 
from  bia  hon.  friend,  and  ha  trusted  il 
would  loaet  whh  the  attention  itdosarvtd 
In  the  proper  oosrter ;  paiticofaurly  as»  hf 
the  old  ScotMih  law,  the  claims  or  m  oai» 
brteral  biench  were  not  caireated  by 
fbrfeiturai  Coanectadaa  he  hhn^f  waa 
with  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  it  was  a 
lource  of  unaftctad  pleasora  an  a^  the 
ancient  and  illunrioas  hnnsn  of  Mas  ra^ 
Hoitd  to  ils  honours. 


Ma.  SMmasy  Pml  soUl  it  «ai 
fiwtory  to  tapeiire  irom  aU  parta  ml  iha 
Homo  lh»  adasiasioto,  that  tia  asieotmn 
was  made  without  Iho  reasotest  inAtteooa 
of  patty  feallnga.  These  raasaimid  bus 
two  maiaas  o&proceedingi«itherno 
ariminata  vevanal  of  all  tlie  attnindaia, 
asaiaotion^  To  the  first  mode,  sheio 
fowid  objectioas,  alsaoat  insmmminrshlai 
Indeed,  wmo  of  thttse*  linadly  dcetendad, 
did  not,  on  considarattona  of  propaHy, 
wish  far  the  exteoaion  of  the  boimty  tw 
them.  In  malriaij  a  aboice,  goawameaa 
(bund  the  neoessi^  of  ademiitf  ihoaa 
respecting  whom  no  doubt  existaa  r^gmd* 
iag  Iha  origmal  patent,  as  wail  as  those 
who  were  desboos  of  jpsefiwrhig  their 
c)aiam«  Asthereatorattesiof  bfamid  was, 
in  the  langoage  of  the  law,  n  saalter  of 
graiM  and  fisvmir,  he  should  notnnler  into 
any  Aartber  eaplanation  on  the  aoMact, 
except  to  observe,  that  no  doty  oonul  be 
more  pleasant  than  that  wWeh  bad  thaa 
devolved  upon  him.  Asaooideataify,  she 
bill  for  the  leveiaal  of  thaattaindnrofihw 
earl  of  Mar  waa  the  hwt  hraog^  in^ho 
begged  just  to  remarh,  that  that  aarldoas 
was  one  of  the  OMSt  ancient  in  the  htng- 
dom ;  and,  aocordiag  to  lord  Haiies»  esisu 
ed  belbre  any  recoraa  of  pariiassent. 

The  bills  weraread  a  second  tknob 

LAMtt  Tax  REnnM^ricm  Bilk.}  Mt^ 
MatarAi^  in  moving  that  the  report  on  shia 
bill  be  brought  up,  look  ooomion  to  review 
the  acts  relative  to  the  Land»tax  from  iu 
firat  inkpasilioo,  down  to  tho  period  when 
it  was  made  peepetual  by  Mr*  Pitt»  AAer 
condemninn  tho  act  which  fixed  the.kmd* 
tax  on  the  landed  interest  in  perpetuity, 
and  after  pointing  out  tlie  impolicy  ii 
fixing  the  price  m  ita  redasspusn  at  nn 
exorbitant  rata,  ho  preoMded  to  atntay 
that  the  present  bill  was  iotendod  to  re« 
duea  the  price  of  the  redemption  to  andb 
a  rate  aa  would  be  conaistant  arith  the 
existing  state  of  the  moneyHttaihet,  It 
would  also  provido  for  the  paMsant  of 
that  price  in  ready  money,  and  not  by 
mstattieats,  nad  ibr  ita  appKoaiion  not  to 
the  funded  hot  to  tho  unfunded  debt.  Ho 
oootendod  that  if  hui  phm  wore  ndopted* 
the  chancelhMP  of  the  Kxchener  wmpU,hi 
aU  prsbabOity/baable,  antha  come  of  the 
nexl  two  pearsi  to  apply  Si^OOOgOOOL  tw 
the ,  todwjtion  oftha  unAmded  iebti  » 

weirtd  -be  of  hicaloniabla  banoit*    It 
wonid  also  albrdlho  meaoi 
tatM  Id  lha.MMnt  ^ivo 
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Mr«  Hmiii  nnet  Ar  ^  puryaw  vf 
noffiiip  lliil  the  raport  be  biMgltt  np  diifl 
4ey  eix  noBlht.  He  ahenlA  nvl  eater 
into  any  details,  but  thotild  oppeee  the  Wll 
ea  the  broad  priaoiple  whieh  bad  bean  ee^ 
Mf  atatad  cm  a  former  aight  by  tbe 
cbaaoallar  of  the  Exohequer.  He  <od« 
taadedt  that  the  views  ef  tbe  hoBi  aMrer 
were  by  ao  BMsas  practloabia»  Tbe  idea 
that  tfarf  were  so  eoaU  watf  have  arisen 
ia  tbe  hen.  aiembar's  tatad  firom  his  not 
bs?iag  anderstood  tbemtaiw  of  the  eab« 
jser*  OHgmally  the  scbaato  for  tbe 
ledemptiea  ef  tbe  Iand«4as  had  operated 
beoefioially,  owfaig  to  tbe  ensttbg  dream- 
Btaacea  of  tlie  ooaotryt  tetterl]f«liowovari 
it  bad  eeaied  to  lie  so  prodiictiTe,  in  COD- 
fsqasoce  of  a  cbaage  in  Ibese  eiremnitaa* 
essi  Id  aU  sdiemes  far  its  vedeoqptioB, 
a  saoriioe  most  be  made  «tber  by  the 
pabHe  or  the  faidividasl.  NoW|  It  was 
sbsard  tosappase  that  an  faidividiiil  would 
i^ehaitarily  aooede  so  a  plan  which  de« 
Beaded  of  him  a  sacriiee;  and  it  was 
eqoally  absurd  to  suppose,  that  tlie 
geterameat  oauld  accede  oa  bebdf  of  tim 
pubiie  ta  eodh  a  saerifoe  as  the  adoption 
ef  the  ptasent  bill  would  render  necessary 
oa  lis  pait.  He  then  wewt  lata  aa  axe* 
mlaaiioa  of  the  efaarges  oa  tbe  unfunded 
debt,  for  the  purpoee  of  pronng  dial  tbe 
calcolatleoe  of  the  boa.  roetwer  were 
erreoeoui.  This  echeaie  oould  not  enable 
goaemment  ta  reduoe  the  whole  of  tbe 
unfbiided  debt^  biM auch  ai  it  would  only 
produce  fS^fiOOfiOOL  under  tbe  most 
fcroorabla  eircamstences,  and  the  charge 
ea  the  unfunded  debt  was  at  piaseat 
HMOfiOOL  Tbe  meaiure  would  be 
firaugiit  with  a  lots  to  the  publio,  in  tbe 
first  iaetaoee^  of  400,000/.  a  year,  aad 
aliiauMly,  looldng  to  the  dilbreooe  of  uw 
some  and  obarge,  of  90^000,000^ 

Mr.  Orei»^ooutd  not  suppeit  tbe  Un, 
wbiob  bo  considered  us  tery  lojmlieious  in 
meuv  of  ita  details. 

Mr«  jRfmae  said,  that  sosbo  measure 
sughs  to  bu  devised  to  relieve  the  countir 
ifom  ihu  eupease  of  eotte<«hig  the  laadl 
tax.  Mo  bad  ibown,  on  a  formerocossieo, 
that,  by  the  preeeat  SMide  of  eolleotioo,  a 
lam  of  ftiOOCMXXM.  sterling  wes  aotoally 
lest*  He  did  not,  however,  Uiink,  that 
tbe  biU  wwold  eibel  tbet  ebjeet.  Now, 
ifbewerarigbeia  principle,  that  tbe  ex* 
af  csllectioa  might  bo  saved,  his 
mid  be,  not  to  Arow  out  this 
but  CO  va*commit  it.  In  the 
vemmneeOf  cao  oojeoimaaoie  pens  ■eigoi 
bs  ameadedi  and  It  codd  bo  breogbt  bo» 
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fbratbe  Houae  at  d  fhture  period.  Nsr 
would,  on  tbe  whole,  wiih  bit'hoa.  fKead 
nO^  to  pram  the  memom  at  tbe  present 
period  of  tbe  sessioo.  Itbadbeensbownj 
dearly  ,by  evkbnce  on  their  table,  chat  cba 
oiBce  of  reset ver-geaeni  might  beentirei/ 
diipeasod  with,  aad  tlw  700^  per  eaiiom' 
paid  to  eaeb  of  the  collecters  be  saved.' 
Here,  then,  if  nmiistem  woi«  sinosre  hit 
dieir  desire  for  eoooooiy,  they  might  at 
enoe  effect  a  savtag  vdHOfiOOI.  a  year.     * 

Mr.  Monck  thought  the  House  wav 
amch  obKged  to  tbe  boa.  meober  for 
directing  their  attention  to  this  subject  i 
bat  was  of  opioien  that  the  saoriSee  pro-* 
posed  by  bun  was  loo  great.  Itwooldbe 
gmaf  up  an  annuity  worth  40  fear/ 
purchase  for  M  years*  purdlase^ 

Mr.  llaierfy  said,  that  viewing  the 
aieasura  m  every  pomible  point  of  view,' 
be^lt  that  it  was  wise  aad  beaefietsl.  He» 
however,  would  not  divide  tbe  House  on 
tbe  question. 

The  ameadmem  was  then  agreed  to; 
wMioutadivision,  and  tbe  report  of  the  bill 
was  coasequently  put  off  for  six  months. 
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laisR  iNsoxRBCTtotf  BiLL.]  Oa  tho* 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  readirtg, 
.  Mr.  RoheHim  said,  he  was  noxious  to 
prove  to  the  Houm  the  mischievous  tea* 
deocy  of  peuiitg  this  bill,  in  the  present 
stale  of  ireiaod.  It  would  have  the  effiict 
•^  Aggnivating  their  feelings,  by  niaklnr 
England  appear  to  be  lesgued  with  one  dt 
the  perties  hi  Ireland,  where  it'  was  note-' 
rious  one  party  endeavoured  to  oppress 
and  bear  down  another.  He  had  lecently 
received  a  letter  frem  a  person  connected' 
with  one  of  those  perties  in  Ireland,  which 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  him 
the  determined  hostinty  of  the  Rotten 
OsthoKcs  sgainst  the  IVotestants  there. 
The  writer  asserted,  that  the  Catholics 
bed  taken  an  oath  to  exlenninate  the- 
Protestants,  man,  woman,  and  child,  on 
account  of  their  religion.  Now,  theio 
were  9,000,000  ef  P^otestunts  hi  Ireland  t 
aad  not  one  of  them,  he  bdiored,  had 
been  put  to  death,  except  where  scam 
private  feellag  of  wrong  rankled  In  the 
ndad  of  the  party  commttiiog  the  outrsge,' 
aad  impellea  him  to  tnmsgrcm  tbe  law. 
The  hen,  member  then  raad  a  paper, 
which  was  said  tobesentforthbycertafat 
laagislrates  to  whom  die  execution  of  the 
faMuivection  act  hail  been  iatrasled.  It 
was,  he  obsecved,  one  of  the  asest  iolam* 
ssetory  addresses  eeuc  pablisbed.  ililer 
advcffliag  to  the  floqaent  aasemblage  of 
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the  Cfttholicsi  and  the  disgraceful  acts 
committed  by  theiii»  it  went  on  to  say, 
«*  will  you  remain  in  this  state  of  apathy 
till  you  see  your  child. reeking  on  the  rebel 
pike,  and  the  wife  of  your  bosom  satiating 
the  libidinous  passions  of  a  lawless  mob  ? 
The  Insurrection  act  is  strong.  Govern- 
ment will  give  us  every  support,  and  shall 
we,  under  such  circumstancesy  neglect 
ourselves  ?  Shall  we  not  use,  to  its  utmost 
extent,  the  power  intrusted  to  us  ?'*  This 
was  an  address  of  those  very  magistrates 
whose  duty  it  .would  be  to  put  the  Insur- 
rection act  in  force  [Here  Mr.  Peel 
observed,  that  the  names  affixed  to  it  were 
fictitious]*  The  paper  had  been  printed, 
and  was,  he  believed,  pretty  widely  dis- 
seminated* Men  who  could  send  forth 
such  a  publication,  would  be  eager  to 
employ  the  power  which  this  act  would 

glace  in  their  hands.  But,  had  any  case 
een  mad^e  out  to  justify  such  a  measure  I 
He  denied  that  there  had.  The  witnesses 
before  the  committee  did  not  prove  that 
any  conspiracy  existed.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Blackburn*  to  whose  evidence  he  attached 
more  weight  than  to  all  the  rest  besides, 
decidedly  tiegatived  that  fact.  He  stated 
that  **  the  disturbances  chiefly  arose  from 
pre-aggression.  There  was,  he  observed, 
no  combination  amongst  the  people.  The 
insurrection  act  had  put  down  combination ; 
but  it  had  left  those  people  "who  conceived 
themselves  to  have  been  injured,  as 
anxiousas  ever  for  revenge."  Such  was 
the  fact.  <*  Under  the  Insurrection  act,*' 
he  farther  observed,  **  men,  for  little  or  no 
cause,  were  sometimes  thrown  into  prison 
for  months.*'  Must  not  these  unfortunate 
people,  when  let  loose  on  society,  be  much 
worse,  be  far  more  hardened,  than  when 
the  act  was  in  force  against  them  ?  This 
witness  had  said,  that  the  Insurrection  act, 
the  new  police,  the  improved  magistracy, 
and  the  institution  of  petty  sessions  had 
tended  towards  keeping  .down  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  in  Ireland.  It  appeared, 
then,  that  the  Insurrection  act  was  one  of 
many  causes ;  and  when  it  was  known  that 
positive  evil  had  been  inflicted  under  it,. 
why  should  it  be  continued?  The  chief 
offences  cognizable  under  the  Insurrection 
act  were  likewise  punishable  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  therefore  the  rormer  was 
not  necessary.  Mr.  Blackburn  also  stated, 
that  the  lowest  labouring  classesJn  Ireland 
were  not  so- active  in  disturbances  as  the 
small  landholders.  Now,  he  could  not 
conoeiire  that  the  House  would,  under  the 
present  state  of  Ireland^  aggravate  Uie  | 
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situation  of  that  unfortunate  pedple,  by 
forcing  this  law  upon  them.  li  him  been 
asked,  could  the  loyal  people  exist  with- 
out it :  this  epithet  loyal  being  exclusively 
applied  to  the  Protestants.  Now,  he  would 
not  hear  it  said  that  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land were  less  loyal  than  the  Protestants. 
If  one  party  laid  claim  to  greater  loyalty 
than  the  other,  he  would  give  it  to  the 
Catholics.  He  contended,  that  the  expe- 
rience which  the  £nglish  government  now 
possessed  with  respect  to  the  coerdve 
system  of  policy  which  had  prevailed  from 
the  time  of  Henry  2nd,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  was  enough  to  convince  the 
warmest  supporters  of  this  measure,  that 
it  was  not  calculated  to  answer  the  ends 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  much  less  to 
allow  any  favourable  development  of  the 
powers  and  resources, .  the  industry  and 
virtuea,  of  that  nation.  One. party  repre- 
sented  the  Irish  people  as  noble  and 
generous,  grateful  -and  warm-hearted— 
another  party  described  them  as  pei£dfousv 
untractable,  worse  than  savages.:  Such  a 
heterogeneous  character  comd-  not  be  the 
real  character  of  any  people  on  earth. 
The  parliament  ought  to  endeavour  t(K 
discover  what  had  been  the  genuine  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish ;  and,  if  it  had  been 
debsaed  from  an  excellent  atandard,  to 
see  what  could  be  done  for  restoring  it. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  Irish  character  was. 
only  conditionally  altered.  Brave  and 
noble*8pirited  as  they  had  once  certainly 
been,  they  had  shown  tiieroselves  occa- 
sionally perfidious  and  cruel;  because,  the 
treatment  which  they  received  under •  the- 
brutalising  policy  of  tfuccessive  govern- 
ments, led  to  that  inevitable  consequence. 
Take  away  the  causes  which  thus  demo-, 
ralized  them,  and  they  would  be  like 
other  people.  What  could  be  expected 
frooA  them,  while  government  continued 
the  same  policy  of  sacrificing  the  Roman^ 
Catholics,  whose  number  made  up  one- 
third  of  the  numeWcal  strength  of  the 
empire,  to  the  bigotted  Protestant*  party 
in  Ireland,  vi^o  were  not  more  than  one*< 
fortieth  of  the  empire  ?  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  really  of  no  use,  and  had 
been  nullified,  for  all  practical  purposes^ 
by  the  manner  of  collectiog  the  evtaeoce*. 
Ibe  act  itself  was  worse  than  useless. 
Under  it  there  had  been  taken  up  since, 
they  last  met  no  less  than  between  S  and 
3,000  persons,  not  one  of  whom  had  been, 
convicted :  so  that  here  were  9>000.  persons 
let  loose  upon  the  peace  of  the  cosnmiiiiitj#» 
who,  to  all  their  previous  reasons  for  dis*. 
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afiection,  would  naturally  add  the  odium  of 
faayiog  suffered  nnjuBtly,    And  this  was 
the  only  effect  which  the  Insurrectbn  act 
could  be  expected  in  reason  to  produce. 
ParNament  was  generally   unwulmg    to 
travel  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  own  inform- 
ation.   Yet  he  could  not  help  mentioning 
one  circumstance  which  had  oocnrred  in 
his'experience,  bearing  very'  much  upon 
this  subject.    The  Dutch  government  was 
to  Java  what  the  English  government  had 
been  to  Ireland,  with  an  excess,  if  possiblcy 
of  the.  pernicious  consequences  resulting 
from  that  mode  of  rule.    The. character 
of  the  natives  had  obtained  that  atrocious 
complexion  and  character,  that  they -were 
dreaded  like  the  pestilence.   No  one  could 
venture  upon  a  short  excursion 'into  the 
country,  without  the  defence  of  an  armed 
escort.     Their  theft,  cruelty  and  rapacity, 
caused 'them  to  be  shunned  as  the  very 
worst  of  evOs ;  they  were. not  allowed  to 
come  on  board  any  .of  the  ships  which 
approached  the  coast,  and  their  .presence 
filled  every  one  with  consternation.    Yet, 
luch  was  the  effect  of  the  mild  and  just 
measares  of  government  introduced  by 
lir   T.  Raffles,  that  within   four   years 
afterwards,  he  (Mr.  R.)  was  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  hundreds  of  miles. in  the  in- 
teribr^  with  no  more  than  a  single  attend- 
ant.   The  House  would  do  well,  therefore,- 
to  suspend  thei>ill,  at  least  until  they  were 
better  informed.    It  would  be  his  duty, 
early  in  the- next  session  of- parliament,  to 
move  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
state  of.  Ireland— >a  mode  which  alone 
could  ealisfy  the  House  as  to  the  real  state 
of  that  country,  where  measures  of  coer- 
cion and  cruelty  had  for  centuries  been 
tried,  and  where,  if  enforced  much  longer, 
they  must  end  in  tlie  destruction  of  our 
own  empire.    He  would  move  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months. 
Mr.  J.  iSmMdid  not  believe  that  the 
bill  woiildever  he-made  to  agree  with  the 
iastitofiona*  of  a  free  government.     He 
coadenmed  the  report  of  the  committee 
as  a  mer«  garbling  and  collecting  of  evi- 
deoce  to  excuse  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
There  should  have  been  an  extensive  in- 
|)oiry ;  and  the.  subject  warranted  the  call- 
ing great  'numbers  of  the  best  informed 
and  least  partial  of  the  Irish  community 
to  give  information  upon  it.     He  did  not 
scruple  to.  say,  that  there  seemed  to  have 
been  a  premeditated  neglect'  and  delay 
open  this  potnt,  as  if  on  purpose  to  carry, 
the  bill'wkh  the  less  molestation.    It  was 
useless,  to  exptet  tranquillity  from  the. 


passing  of  the  act,  while  parliamebt  con- 
tinued, with  such  strange  perverseoess,  to. 
refrain  from  all  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  rebellion  and  nots  which  the  bill 
was  intended  to  cure.  .  It  was  something 
singular  in  the  history  of  this  subject, 
that  no  inquiry  had  ever  yet  gone  to  in* 
vestigate  the  causes.  They  all  seemed  to 
be  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  warrant* 
Ing  coercive  measures  to  check:  the  conse- 
quences. He  wished  to  state  one  fact  which 
was  exeinplary  of  the  real  state  of  that 
country.  There  was  a  riot  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  with  the  usiul  destructive  coo* 
sequences.  It  was  to  be  observed,  that  this 
was  a  part  of  the^country  in  which,  the  In- 
surrection act  was  not  in  force.  '  The  no* 
ble  marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment sent  do?m  a  gentleman  duly 
qualified  to  inquire  into  the  disturbances. 
Several  persons  were  arrested  over  night, 
and  the  magistrates  were  to  sit  upon  these 
cases  the .  next  momin j^.  .  But  when  the 
morning  came,  all  the  Protestants  were 
missing :  they  had  been  let  out  over  night. 
Now,,  to  that  partjof  Ireland  the  Insurrec- 
tion act  had  never  been  applied.  It  would 
be  said,  indeed,  that  the  magi«trates  had 
not  taken,  the  necessary  steps  to  get  itap- 
plied,:  and  he  believed  Uiey  had  not.  But 
he  was  told  that  a  great  number  of  these 
magistrates  were  Orangemen.  The  at- 
tomey«general  told,  them  that  Orange  as- 
sociations were  illegal,  and  yet  the  govern- 
ment pf  one  part  of  Ireland  was  commit* 
ted  to  the  hands  of  Orangemen,  while  the 
other  was  placed  under  the  Insurrection 
act.  They,  were  losing  their  time  in  talk- 
ing, about  Ireland,'  unlesa  they  took  mea* 
sures'to  get  to.the  bottom  of  the  evil.  An 
hon.  baronet  (sir  F.  Burdett )  had  sugffest* 
ed  a  plan  of  emigration  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland.  He  would  not  now  give  an  opi« 
aion  on  that  subject,  but  the  population 
of  Irehmd  might  be  too  high.  But,  what- 
ever were  the  causes  of  the  evils  of  Ireland^ 
whether  fpopulation  or  tithes,  the  absence 
of  the  gentry,  or  misgovemment,  they 
should  examine  and  meet  them.  > 

Colonel  Daviei  wished  to  explain  the 
reasons  why  he  should  support  a  tempo- 
rary renewal  of  the  Insurrection  act.  Hia 
general  opinion. as  to  the  state  of  Ireland 
had  not  dhanged,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish -government  had  changed;  and  as  be 
thought  they  were  well  disposed  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  Jie  was  inclined  to  ia* 
trust  them  with  this  act.  Ther^  was  evi- 
dence beforei  the  .committee  that  trao^uil- 
li^  could.not  be.  maintained  without  it.   • 
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Lord  J.  RmnM  hwI,  ha  AmviA  not  op* 
pot*  tbo  bitt  M  •  oMtter  of  coano  aft  all 
tiflMf,  and  under  all  oirdumMnnccas  far 
ni  tho  MTaml  pat iodt  when  it  had  bean 
nropotady  he  bad  not  voted  agHMMt  it. 
.When  it  iraa  propoaad  in  IdtfTr  it  waa  anp* 
ported  bj  Mr.  GrattaOt  beoaiiae  a  war  Ihea 
•aietedt  and  there  was  then  a  Frenoh  paH j 
in  the  country  i  bat,  it  waa  hia  deekled 
wpknon,  that  the  measfwe  waa  not  caUad 
Aw  Imt  the  aotoidatace  oflrahuid*    While 
the  (Uttrasiei  which  bad  prevailed  in  that 
ceontry  were  tbe  imaiediate  caoaea   of 
diitnf baooe  whidb  randemd  extraordinary 
■naanret  neoeesary,  perhapa  the  esiatenoe 
of  the  insarrection  act  migbt  have  been 
peraiitted;  bot  now  that  it  was  coafeseed 
on  all  8ide%  that  there  wai  no  enoh  argent 
diaCreti^  be  felt  called  upon  t»  oppoee  the 
aontinuance  of  the  measure;  becanse»  by 
oooaentiof  to  it,  he  should  admits  that 
whenever  the  aia-geverooMnt  of  n  €ou»* 
try  might  have  produced  evils,  the  sub* 
pension  of  the  constitutional  law,  or  the 
introduction  of  measures  foreigix  to  that 
^  law,  were  to  be  applied  aa  remedies..   Sir 
Lawrence.  ParaoBs  said  of  this  act  when  it 
tras  irst  proposed^  that  it  ware  violation 
of  the  princmles  of  a  free  oonstitntioni 
He  (lord  J.  \u\  not  only  dieagfat  that  it 
waa  such  a  vmntiont  but  that  k  waa  a 
clnmsy  coatrtvance#  nawotthy  of  an  a»* 
lightened  gevemmeot.    If  we  were  told 
that  in  Austria,,  or  Pmmia,  or  Russia,a 
law  waa  in  operation,  by  which  the  people 
were  confined  without  ught  in  their  nooses 
for  twelve  out  of  the  twenty«foar  hoihrsy 
ahoold  we  hesitate  to  prononaoe  such  n 
law  to  be  arbitrary  andabsnnd}    Upon 
leforing  to  the  evidence,  it  would  be 
Ibnndt  ttmt  nmny  of  the  persona  who  had 
been  taken  ap  under  the  usurreetion  act, 
were  each  as  had}  staid  out  at  the  pnblio 
honsea  until  after  Qo'doek,  while  others 
had  been  in  the  pursuit  of  cattle  or  odier 
on  lem  lawful.  eceupetioHk   Even  the  be« 
nevolcnt  nstentioos  .el  the  chencellor  of 
the.£96cbe^ner,  in  diniinishing  die-  duty 
on  distilleries^  had  been  frustrated;  be* 
enuse  the  poor  people,  thns  encouraged  to 
drink  a  ktcki  more  whiskey,  had  been  se* 
dhicedhito  the  elatehes  of  the  Inanmctieo 
iat.    A  ^estien  had  been  asked  SsrpNmt 
Ue^  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
admirastratioR  of  the  act,  wnaliier  the 
persoas  taken  np  under  it,  were  aot  ao* 
oaraHy  very  desperate  chsraetemfc    He 
anawered,  that  they  were  gnneidly  peiw 
eons  of  good  character,  and  poor  kel|desa 
people^  totally  ignesant  of  the  pmviai^pe 
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of  theioti  yet  these  poorpMplewesekapt 
in  prison  twenty„thir^,  or  forty  dsfs,  br 
heaing  staid  too  loag  a*  a  puUiovhenset  er 
a  fair.  The  law  inlrnsted  dkciation 
(whidi  lord  Camden  called  ihe  hw  of 
tyraats)  la  the  persene  easployed  in 
every  stage  of  its  operation*  Rrst»  dii^ 
csetien  was  given  to  the  petty  eeaiiahlea 
to  take  np  or  aot  the  peiaona  isnad  oat 
atniaht^  then  to  tho  magistralea  to  cam* 
asit  feheas  or  not;  then  to  Chose  who  ttisd 
them  to  acquit  thesB,  thou|^  it  aheuld  ho 
dear  that  taey  weta  out  at  night}  and, 
lastly^  thera  was  discretian  to  the  hml 
Keutenant^a  ifiscratienr  boadnntted,  dial 
was  wisely  and  hunMuaiely  CKavcised,  to 
reantorexeeute  the  sentences  Menwera 
taken  np  wholesde  by  ni^ht}  and  thsn, 
en  the  investigetlon  of  tbear  ohnracteiv  it 
depended  whether  or  net  thnt  should  be 
transported.  Nothing  oanlo  be  mese 
nalike  faor  and  justice^  or  the  Britisb  con» 
stkotmn^  than  this.  The  result  of  the 
operation  of  thia  aot  had  been  s^ah  as 
might  have  been  eapeded.  Of  the  tota 
countiee  from  which  retains  had  bean 
furnished,  it  appeered,  that  in  KiUara  net 
eao  person  has  been  pmaiihed,  although 


87  had  been  epprdhended. 
and  Cork,  these  had  not  been  one;  In 
Clare,  of  189  nnt  hi  pviaoo,  only  fisnv  had 
been  convioled;  In  mmty^  only  one  con* 
victed out  of  ISt taken  np;  snd  in  Kn^'a 
County  aod  Lmsarielr,  oooeoly  eenmcM 
in  eadh  So  small  a  number  kad  bceft 
punished  in  seven  out  of  the  ten  ooa 
He  ought  not  to  sey  punisbed»  bttt 
denmedi  fee  these 

ment  of  imprisonment  oi  tho  nssim  who 
commin^d,  and  aftetwoeds  Ibnnd 
Keanfr-<4m  inffiotion  which  conki  not 
to  strengthen  the  rooted  distsste  to  nil 
legal  tribunals,  and  the  hatted,  to  all  legal 
authority,  m  the  maaa  af  the  peoplo  of 
Iraland*  It  wee  ueoeaNOy  twpsit  nDood 
to  the  sbameiiil  system  of  oompsomiss 
wMch  had  so  leog  OMted.  la  irw  bia 
firm  convictieo,  imit  tho  only  meaaora  by 
which  tianquillity  eonld  bo  vesleeod  to 
Irelend,.wouklho  by  estahliehiag  an  mgatX 
huvfbrthowheleeftbe'peeplei  1^  mok* 
ing  the  flavernment  indepemsnt  of  roH* 
gion,  and  the  power  of  the  atote  a  wwely 
podioal  power;  aad  by canshig  rapgirms 
disputes  (if  such  disputee  thera  mnea  he) 
to  be  between  the  subjects  themsd vos^  asid 
notlbetween.tbe  snbjectt  and  the  alote. 
If  this  wera  carried  mto  cAct,  he  had  wo 
doubtihat  tho  lepee  of  a  very  abort  pa* 
rlod  wottid  praaant  Iinhmd  .under  si  wery 
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dlAreM  atpeol.  He  ihonld  vote  agtfMt 
the  SMttflure  for  ibe  reisont  lie  had  stated, 
Mid  for  tbb  additional  ene^^that  tbeHouae 
bj  refuaing  to  aanction  it  noir,  would  drive 
mkiiaters  to  Aimiih  the  remedy  which 
woa  in  their  power,  and  not  permit  them 
ti^  poalpone  ft  for  another  year. 

Afr.  OoMwm  aaid,  he  felt  as  stronsly 
at  aoy  man  could  feel,  when  it  was  bis 
ptinfttl  duty  to  propose  tfcis^  measure,  that 
n  was  in  some  degree  a  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  He 
waar  quhe  aware  that  the  sererity  of  iu 
enactments  exposed  it  to  h6  argued  against 
as  liable  to  lAuse;  yet  he  #as  conscious, 
also,  fhtot  a  state  of  things  existed  which 
called  upon  parliiiment  to  interfere  with 
aom^  nseaas  for  the  protection  ol^property, 
and  lor  potting  down,  evenwiih  excraor* 
dinaiy  vigour*,  those  lawless  pei^ons  who 
were  confederated  to  subvert  the  constl- 
ttttion.  Those  we^  the  principles  upon 
irfifch  he  had  formerly  called  for,  and 
those  wei^  the  groundr  upon  which  he 
now  rested  the' necessity  of  rhe  nieature. 
If  any  man  would  read  over  the  evidence, 
Re  would  feel  #itisfied  that  the  state  of 
thihgs  in  lYeland  required  the  application 
of ffomeextraordinary  measure.  Previous 
to  tife  introduction  of  thelnsurtecdon  act, 
the  peat»able  inhabitants  of  the  county 
were  compelled  to  have  their  houses 
barrfcadoed;  and  as  soon  as  it  had  passed, 
thenebefsity  for  such  precaution  had  ceas- 
ed. Now,  whlit  gentleman  would  like  to  re- 
tire from  the  discharge  of  hir  public  duties 
to  such  a  country  as  that;  or  who  would 
dare  to  reside  in  Irelsnd  if  parliament  re- 
ibsed  to  pass  the  measure  I  It  might  be 
Slid,  that  this  was  a  state  of  things  which 
fennerly  eitlsted,  but  that  it  was  now  at 
an  end.  He  waa  ready  to  admit  that  the 
evil  was  not  now  in  so  aggravated  a  state; 
but,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  de- 
crease of  disturbance  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  Insurrection  act.  The  question 
then  waa,  should  we  or  should  we  not  con- 
tbue  this  measure  until  the  government 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  into  all 
Ae  cauaes  of  discontent,  and  of  laying 
befbie  parliament  some  mcMure  tot  ef- 
frctbg'the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the 
Mimiy.  Mttdi  had  been  saidT  of  the 
peiBM  conditiob  6f  IMand  resulting 
mboentiirierof  itiitfrule';  and  bewoold 
■dt,  wtetbeir  there  waa  aoy  cfttdiosiast  so 
wild  ea  to  entertain  an  expecuiion,  that 
the  psrtiona  of  a  few  weeks  could  remove 
theevBs  of  agea?  He  waa  convinced  that 
^  maaaure  traa  esaenttd  to  the  security 
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of  Ireland.  It  was  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  the  disturbances  arose  merely  upon 
religious  grounds.  The  attacks  were  not 
merely  made  upon  Protestants,  but  Ca- 
tholics also ;  in  fact,  it  was^  insurrection 
against  property.  With  respect  to  the 
Catholic  question,  on  the  success  of 
which  some  supposed  m  much  good  de- 
pended, his  opinions  were  well  known': 
but,  without  entering  into  the  grounds  of 
those  opinions,  he  would  say,  it  was  idle 
to  suppose  that  Catholic  ^roancipatinft 
alone  could  remove  the  evil.  But,  would 
the  House  postpone  a  measure  of  imme- 
diate necessity,  until  some  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation  could  be  brought 
forward  that  would  give  general  satis- 
faction ?  He  asked  for  this  law  for  the 
protection  of  that  part  of' the  population 
who  were  orderly  and  obedient ;  not  for 
the  purposes  of  oppression,  or  to  support 
the  government.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition in  that  government  to  aggravate  the 
severity  of  the  law ;  and,  as  the  evidence 
shewed,  it  had  been  so  administered,  as  to 
extort  approbation  even  from  those  who 
were  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
the  measures.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  now  refuse  to  pass  the  act ;  for  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  security  to 
.  the  industrious  peasant,  and  efficacy  to 
those  improvements  which,  under  its  pro- 
tection, had  beeh  begun. 

Mr.  Abtrcromby  said,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  parliament,  considering  how 
often  this  law  had  been  passed  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  could  consent  to  its  re- 
enactment,  without  recording  its  own  dis- 
grace in  sanctioning  such  repeated  acts  of 
misgovemmcnt.  In  the  view  which  he 
took  of  it,  he  regretted  that  he  differed 
from  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committee.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  undervalue  the  labour^ 
of  that  committee,  as  far  as  they  had  gone, 
they  had  been  most  important :  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  had  been  acquired 
by  them  which  would,  he  hod  no  doubt 
be  of  considerable  service.  Much,  how« 
ever,  as  he  respected  the  exertions  of  the 
committer,  he  could  not  be  very  sanguine 
in  his  hopes  of  the  ultimate  result  of 
their  labours.  They,  aa  a  committed, 
could  only  recommend :  they  could  not 
legislate.  He  was  anxious,  therefore, 
that  too  great  expectations  ahoold  not  be 
raised.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
a  very  strong  necessity  should  exist  to 
justify  this  bill.  When  he  looked  at  the 
opinions  of  someihost  respectable  iodlvid- 
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uals  in  the  committee,  he  found-they  were 
positive  as  to  the  existence  of  such.neces/ 
sity  at  the  present  time.;  but  when  he  cx^ 
aroined  the  evidence  on  which  such  opi- 
nions were  founded,  it  presented  to  nis 
mind    the    strongest  proof  of  the  force 
of  many    of   the  objections    which    had, 
been    made     against   the  bill,    and     to 
which  he  should  come  by  and  by.     It  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  Ireland  was  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  law.    It  was  not  looked 
up  to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as 
a  source  of  protection,  but  dreaded  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression.   Now,  he  would 
beg  the  House  to  consider  how  the  present 
bill  would  operate  on  such  a  general  feel- 
ing.    It  was  intended  as  a  measure  rather 
of  prevention  than  cure  :  but  could  it  be 
pretended,  that  such  a  measure  would  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
law  ?     Let  the  House  recollect  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  had  already  been 
operated  upon  by  the  law — who  had  been 
dragged  from  their  homes,  confined  for 
live  or  six  weeks  in  a  gaol,  on  charges  of 
being  out  after  suD-set>  and    then,  after 
enduring  so  much,  brought  to  trial  and 
acquitted.     Was  the  renewal   of  such  a 
measure  calculated  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  law  ;  and  was 
it  not  too  much  to  turn  round  upbn  a  peo- 
ple 80  treated,'and  say,  that  it  should  be 
renewed  on  the  ground,  that  they  had  not 
confidence    in    the    law,  and  could   not 
respect  the  magistrates  by  whom  they  had 
been   so    committed?     Let    the  House 
judge  of  the  way  in  which  thi^  act  had 
been  used,  from  what  had  taken  place  in 
one  county  alone.    Id  the  county  of  Cork 
nearly  400  persons  had  been  committed  for 
trial  under  the  Insurrection  act ;  and    of 
that  number,  not  more  than  74  had  been 
convicted.     Could    it  be  possible  that 
such    persons  should  not  be  dissatisfied 
with  such  a  law  and  with  those  who  ad- 
ministered it?     He  could  not  avoid  cal- 
ling the  attention  of  the  House  to  one 
part  of  the  evidence  of  Serjeant  Lloyd, 
as  to 'the  operation  of  the  act,  and  the 
kind  of  persons  who  often  suffered  by  it. 
That  gentlemen  was  asked — '^  Does  it  not 
frequently  happen  that  persons   who  are 
apprehended  upon  the  charge  merely  of 
bemg  out  of  their  houses  within  the  time 
proscribed  by  the  Insurrection  act,  are 
men  of  roost  desperate  character  ?"    His 
answer  was — **  In  general  most  of  the 
men    who    were    brought    before     me 
for  that  offence,'  received  a  good  cha- 
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racter— -that    is,  they'  received  a   char 
racter  for  being  quiet  and  tranquil    in 
the  county  where  they  resided ;  they  were 
miserable  creatures,  and  I  believe   quite 
ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  the  Insur- 
rection act."     After  hearing  such  an  opi- 
nion as  this  from  a  gentleman  whose  offi- 
cial situation  rendered  him  so  well  quali- 
fied to    form    it,  bow  could  the  House 
frame  any   measure    more  calculated  to 
render  the  law  odious  to  the  people  than 
this  ?-r- Another  objection  to  this  measure 
arose  from  the.discretionary  power  which 
it  vested  in  the  magistrates.    In  order  to, 
see   the    force  of  this  objection,  let  the. 
House  ask,  who  those  men  were  to  whom 
such  extraordinary  powers  were    to    be, 
intrusted  ?       He    remembered,    that    in 
the  year  ISO?,  a  complaint  waa  made  of. 
the  corruption  of  the  Irish    magistracy. 
The  complaint  was  repelled  with  indig- 
nation ;  and  it  was  confi.dently  asserted, 
on   the  opposite  bench,  that  there  waa 
not    one    corrupt  magistrate  in  all  Ire- 
land.    He  spoke    from  his    own  recol-: 
lection  of  the  circumstance.    He  could 
not  have  believed  that  such  a  statement 
would  -ha?e  been  made,  if  he    had  not 
heard  it.    From  that  year  the  magistracy 
continued  without  any  alteration;  until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when 
some  revision  took  place,  under  lord  Wei- 
lesley.    Many  were  then  superseded  from 
the  commission,  but  the  purgation   was 
not  carried  to  the  extent  which  it  ought 
to  have  been.     To  magistrates  of  a  de- 
scription which  needed  considerable  refor- 
mation, was  this  immense  power  to  be  in- 
trusted by  the  present  bill.    He  thought 
no  such  power  should  be  given,  unless 
they  could  have  a  more  certain  guarantee 
that  it  would  not  be  abused.    From  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  it  appeared  that 
he  always  observed  that  on  the  trials  there 
was^a  greater  tendency  to  convict    the 
prisoner,  in   the    magiiitrates    in    whose 
neighbourhood  he  had    resided,  than  in 
those  who  lived  at  a  distance.     The  very 
principle  on  which  such  a  measure  rested, 
tended  to  make  the  people  look  unon  the 
magistrates  witli  distrust   and  suspidoo. 
Th^n,  looking  at  the  bill  as  a  measure  of 
prevention,  be  would  ask  hgw  it  could  so. 
operate  on  a  people  jwhp  looked  upon  it 
as  no  degradation  to  be  tried  uxider  the 
act,  but  considered  all  those  who  suffered, 
punish mqpt  under  it  asberoesand  martyrs  i. 
Not  so  was  a  conviction  before  the  tribunals; 
regarded.    Tliere  the  people  had  an  idea 
of  receiving  greater  and  more  impartial. 
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jaBtioe,  and  die  decuions  of  such  coarU 
were  therefore  more  regarded.  TAere 
were  many  other  objections  to  the  mea- 
sure;  but  he  was  anxious  to  rest  his  oppo- 
sition to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  alienating 
the  people  from  obedience,  rendering  the 
laws  odious,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
discontent  and  turbulence.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  law  had  put  down  combina- 
tions ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  combina- 
tions had  been  put  downby  the  approvers, 
and  it  so  happened,  ithatnot  one  of  them 
had  appeared  befoi^e  the  tribunals  consti- 
tuted by  this  aet,  but  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals.-  He  objected  to  giving  the  go- 
iremment  extraordinary  powers  until  he 
saw  that  they  were  used  for  good  pur- 
poses. The  people  were  growing  more 
formidable  every  day ;  they  were  getting 
enlightened  by  education,  and  wealthy  by 
mdustry :  and,  as  they,  were  more  instruc** 
ted  and  more  opulent,  acquired  a  keener 
sense  of  their  degradation.  As  long  as 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Jcept  in  a  state  of  degradation,  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  look  for  permanent  tranquil- 
lity. As  long  as  a  larg^  class  found 
themselves  excluded  from  those  honours 
and  that  rank  to  which  the  increasing 
wealth  of  many  (amongst  ibem  aspired,  so 
long  would  discontent  prevail  in  the  coun- 
try. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  dangers 
to  this  country,  from  allowing  Ireland  to 
remain  in  her  present  state,  should  any 
of  the  continental  powers  be  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  their  discontents,  and 
wish  to -make  alliance  with  the.people  of 
Ireland ;  and  concluded  by  observing,  that 
England,  by  embracing  the  opportunity 
'which  was  still  open  to  her,  might  by 
conciliation  render  Ireland  a  source  of 
permanent  strength  to  the  British  empire. 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  concurred 
with  the  oppooents  -of  the  bill  in  admit- 
ting it  to  be  unconstitutional  and  severe, 
and  regretted  its  necessity ;  but  as  to  its 
efficacy,  he  altogether  Ainered  from  them. 
If  it  could  be  shewn  that  not  only  was  the 
nieasare  imoonstitutional,  but  also  .ineffi- 
cacious, then  indeed  the  objections  to  it 
would  be  unanswerable ;  but  he  main- 
tained, that  every  thing  which  had  yet 
transpired  on  the  subject,  had  proved  its 
efficacy*  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of^  tk  members  of  the  committee  r-meh 
diffieriqg  widely  in  their  general  political 
•viewa— that  it  would-be  unsafe  for  parlia^ 
oent  to  separate  without  giving  to  the 
executive   government   in    Iremnd   the 
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powers  conferred  by  this  act.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  'the  committee, 
that,  as  a  measure  of  prevention;  it  had 
already  been  successful,  and  was  likely  to 
succeed  better  than  any  other,  in  prevent- 
ing such  lawless  outrages  as  had  afflicted 
several  parts  of  Ireland  last  year.  He 
asked  for  the  bill  only  af  a  temporary 
measure^  until  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, by  which  time  he  hoped  all  Hirther 
cause  for<  it  would  be  removed.  It  had 
been  objected  to  it,  that  Ireland  was  now 
tranquil,  and  did  not  call  for  it.  It  was 
asserted,  .that  it  had,  and  would  continue 
to  have,  the  effect  of  producing  geiierai 
discoiUent  with -the  laws.  These  at  leait 
were  not  consistent  objections,  for  if  it 
had  produced  such  discontent  with:  the 
laws,  that  they  were  no  longer  respected, 
that  would  be  one  reason  why  it  should 
be  continued  for  a  time  longer.  It  was 
idle  to  say,  that  this  measure  was  called 
for  by  the  Protestants  -  of  Ireland,  to  en^ 
able  them  to  oppress  their  Catholic  fellow 
subjectii.  A  greater  libel  on  tlie  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  could  not  be  uttered. 
No;  it  was  called  for  to  protect  all. dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  without  reference  to 
any  sect  or  class,  from  such  outrages.  It 
waa  for. the' protection  of. the  poor  peasant 
as  well  as  of  bis  rich  landldrd.  They  had 
already  heard  of  the  houses  of  landlords 
being  barricadoed  during  the  night,  and 
frequently  during  the  day,  so  completely 
as  to  give  to  the  interior  tlie  appearance  of 
night.  A  very  natural  feeling  of  pity  was 
expressed  for  the  situation  of  those  who 
had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  such  means 
of  protection;  but,  there  was  another 
class  of  persons  who  were  equally  entitled 
to  pity,  and  to  protection— he  meant 
those  industrious  peasants  whose  thatched 
cottage  afforded  no  tfuch  nieans  of  defence. 
From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  B^nett  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  houses  of  almost  all  the 
peasantry  were  thatched,  and  of  course 
easily  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  very  many 
peaceably  disposed  peasants  were  obliged 
to  join,  in  nightly  depredation  on  oth(;ra, 
to  protect  their  own  houses  and  families 
from  being  destroyed;  which  would  be 
the  case  if  they  refused.  Why  should 
such  persons  be  left  without  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  tliis  act  i  It  appeared 
that,  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  there 
were  not  less  than  fourteen  murders  com- 
mitted in  one  barony  in  two  .years,  and 
yet  in  not  a  single  instance  had  the  per- 
petrators been.discovered.  The  loaurrec- 
tion.act  was  certainly  a  bad  things  but 
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jnusden  and  biarniDgs  were  a  great  JM 
woise.  He  for  one  should  be  witting 
nuher  to  live  under  such  a  law,  tha^  be 
nightly  exposed  to  the  fear  of  baving  his 
•bouse  burnt,  and  his  wife  and  faauly  driven 
4>m  to  be  shot.  He  begged  the  House  to 
recoKect  tlie  case  of  Air.  Shee,  where  a 
whole  family,  consisting  of  sixteen  per* 
eons  ware  all  destroyed  by  such  a  nightly 
attacsk.  If  the  act  prevented  a  single  crime 
like  this-*  kepi  a  sisgle  family  from  such 
a  fate-*-it  was  a  benefit.  The  evidence 
abcwed  that  combinations  bad  lieen  broken 
up.  The  House  must  at  the  same  time 
recoilectf  that  the  measure  was  not  to  be 
the  permanent  law  of  the  country.  But 
would  any  person  trust  during  the  next 
winter  to  the  M  dove-like  simplicity"  to 
which  ^he  boo.  member  bad  alJoded,  for 
tb€  security  of  Ireland ;  or  could  it  be 
thought  thai  the  country  would  be  tranquil 
without  tills  measure?  Tiie  seeds  of  dis- 
content had  been  sown,  according  to  the 
hoo.  member,  who  had  begun  with  Strong* 
bow,  forcenturies.  Could  one  session  of  in- 

2uiry,  then,  be  expected  to  root  them  up  ? 
f  e  did  not  suppose  the  magistrates  were 
all  pure ;  that  no  instance  of  corruption 
eould  be  found ;  that  government  had  al- 
ways been  perfect ;  but,  wliatever  might 
formerly  have  been  the  case,  he  was  sure 
that  since  his  present  majesty's  accession, 
attention  had  been  paid  to  improving  the 
magistracy,  and  that  measures  of  severity 
had  been  relaxed.  Ireland  had  been  re* 
lieved  from  taxation,  and  her  other  wants 
had  been  attended  to.  He  wished  as 
much  as  any  gentleman,  that  religious  ani- 
mosities were  abolished ;  he  only  differ- 
ed with  hon.  members  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  plans  which  they  recommended  for 
this  iMirpose. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  convinced  as  he 
was,  that  Ireland  would  relapse  into  a 
state  of  ariarchy  and  confusion  if  some 
such  measure  as  the  present  were  not 
adopted,  he  could  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  leave  the  peaceable 
and  loyal  inhabitants  exposed  to  every 
species  gf  outrai^e. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  stating  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  vote  for  the  renewal  of  the 
act,  and  he  had  the  authority  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Waterford, 
for  stating,  that  his  assent  to  it  was 
grounded  on  the  same  reason;  namely, 
that  the  inquiry  was  still  pending,  and  he 
bad  little  doubt  that  the  ultimate  leeuU 
would  be,  that  sucb  a  ease  wauld  be  made 
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4)tit  against  the  InsnrretlfDe  acli  lhi( 
mimsters  tbemseivos  wouU  be  SMbaoMd 
to  propose  its  renewal. 

«  Af  r.  Dmman  eonsiikeed,  iba^  «be  ra» 
DeMRal  of  the  losiirraotioD  aeC  waafMiyiog 
too  much  for  this  inquiry ;  nsore  eapaaally 
as  it  was  doubtAil  whether  tfM  act  was 
DOt  inefficacious.  The  r epont  of  the  coaip 
mittee  did  net,  be  thought,  deserve  toeb 
an  implicit  mark  4>f  coofideooe ;  and  of 
the  avidenoe,  as  it  was  before  She  Hoaac^ 
th^  could  jud^e  for  themselves.  He  bad 
understood,  at  the  4:ommeoceaaent  oi  the 
session,  finom  the  secretary  far  Ireland, 
that  the  clause  should  not  be  renewed 
which  enacted,  that  any  person  found  in 
a  publio-boase,  whether  licensed  or  not, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  in  ibe  evenings 
and  six  in  the  oaorniogi  at  any  seososi  of 
the  year,  should  be  liable  to  be  transport** 
ed  for  seven  jRoars.  Yet  this  clauae  was 
not  omitted  m  the  bill  which  had  beea 
sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lerdo.  Tbe 
evidence  save  them  a  little  insight  of  4he 
causes  of  the  discontents  in  Ireland. 
From  that  evidence  it  appeared,  that  the 
hiflh  rents  and  tithes  extracted  from  the 
miserable  inhabitants,  were  among  the 
principal  causes  of  those  discontents  which 
this  bill  was  intended  to  suppress.  He 
perfectly  agreed  with  an  hon.  member, 
tlmt  the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  act 
was  calculated  to  counteract  all  tbe  moral 
effect  which  might  otherwise  be  expected 
from  the  improvement  of  the  police,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  nightly  patrol  and 
watch,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  tbe  introduction 
of  a  better  system  of  education  in  Ire- 
land.  These  were  all  moral  causes,  which 
would  operate  for  the  improvement  o£ 
Ireland,  if  the  baleful  influence  of  this 
act  did  not  prevent  their  activity.  Was 
this  the  Yav  to  tranquillize  a  country,  by 
bringing  all  under  the  act  of  accusation, 
and  accounting  as  guilty  all  who  were 
not  able  to  prove  their  innocence?  Thiae 
were  acts  which  ought  npt  to  be  granted 
to  any  set  of  men.  The  governoseot. 
which  wished  to  receive  suoh  powers 
showed  that  it  did  not  know  how  ta  go- 
vern a  great  country  on  tbe  priadnlea  of 
a  free  constitution.  Under  ao  orwna^ 
stances  would  he  give  his  consent  to  the 
passiqg  of  such  ao  act  as  this. 

Mr.  Ve$gy  Fiit^trM  vindieoted  the 
oondupt  of  the  magistracy>  and  contended 
that  the  law,  which  no  one  aver  oooeideiw 
ed  as  a  lemedial  oseasoce,  had  been  car* 
ried into ejiecatioa  witbtbg iMilptiiiUi 
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fipfimAm  td  Ac  iodif iduib.  He  ««$  no 
fritpd.  10  inch  a  neittunt ;  but,  id  the 
present  tuite  of  Irtlandy  «tieh  a  p^wer 
ioun  be  ietnistad.  The  comntttee  had 
recommended  ii  for  a  year,  under  (Ae 
fiiUflit  eoBviBtioa  tbat  the  state  ef  4fae 
isaMntrj  vairantcd  it. 

Mr.  Mawice  FUxgerfU  said,  he  did  no( 

iipppaa  this  measure  from  any  idra  that 

Um  powwa  had  been  abused,  or  that  it  had 

bemi  improperly  acted  on,  either  by  the 

gorammeot  of  Irelsnd,  the  assessors,  or 

the  oaa^ istracy.    He  belieTed  that  no  hu«> 

aiaa  bemg  could  do  more  lo  resusin  the 

pea«rr  of  frovernment  vithin  mild  and 

medeipte  limiu  than  the  marquis  Wellesley 

had  elaiie*    But  he  must  oppose  the  mea^ 

sure,  because  it  placed  tne  magistracjr, 

irhoMi  it  vetted  with  enormous  poirers,  ia 

aoMWt  inisdioHS  situation,  with  respect  to 

Ibe  ||eople  of  Ireland.    Multitudes  had 

been  imprisoned,  and  few  punished,  under 

ibis  act ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 

that   muoh   Irritation  was  eacited,  and 

Jittle  benefit  efieoted.    At  the  same  time, 

he  was  bouad  to  allow,  that  the  magts- 

tratea  and  gentry  of  Ireland  called  for 

aoaoe  strona  and  eflbctual  powers  of  re* 

atraiot  and  repression.     But  he  would 

prefer  to  the  operation  of  an  Insurrection 

act,  the  institution  of  martisl*law,  in  those 

provinces  where  the  disturbances   pre* 

▼aUed.    Such  a  system  of  martial-law,  for 

example,  as  that  which  the  marquis  Corn- 

wallia  estsblished  in  Ireland,  at  the  time 

when  the  enemy  was  in  the  country. 

Tbe  House  divided:  for  tbe  second 
reading  U^ ;  against  it  28. 

MAitiva  IvBURAvea  Bill.]  Mr.  P. 
fiaxton  mored  (he  third  reading  of  this 
bUL 

Mr.  AldermaD  Thompion  opposed  the 
motioD.  There  were,  he  said,  sis  hundred 
persons  iatefoated  in  the  measure,  who  bad 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  being  beard  by 
oounael  against  it. 

Mr.  Pkmmw  also  objected  to  tbe 
bill. 

Mr.  HmUnom  regretted  that  tbe  worthy 
aldennao  ahould  oftr  any  thing  like  a 
rexalioos  opposition  to  the  passing  of  a 
measure,  which  had  already  been  debated 
ia  every  stage.  The  two  chartered  c«mi* 
paaiea  who  were  interested  in  the  bill  had 
been  heaid  by  counsel  against  it,  and  he 
should  oartainly  object  to  the  hearing  any 
mora  ooooseL 

Mr.  0nsv/Sdt  cauld  not  admit  that  the 
^ill  kad  baan  suCeientiy  diiniMtid 


Tbe  House  dirided :  Ibrihe  third  read- 
iBg559;  against  it  159. 


HOUSE  OF   LORD& 
Tuetday^  June  15. 

Scotch  JonicATuaB  Bi£l.]  Lord 
Colchester  moved  the  third  reading  of 
this  bill. 

Lord  Melville  approved  of  the  bill,  but 
thought  there  were  some  of  tbe  claussa 
which  it  would  be  better  to  postpone. 

The  £arl  of  JJverpoal^  though  no  pert 
son  in  that  House  was  less  qualified  thap 
himself  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  details  of 
the  measure  now  proposed,  was  never- 
theless quite  convinced  that  no  greater 
boon  waa  ever  ofiered  to  a  country.  An 
experience  of  many  years  had^ewn  the 
inconvenience  of  the  present  system,  and 
tbe  legislature  wtfs  not  called  upon  hastily 
to  adopt  tbe  present  measure.  A  com« 
mission  had  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject,  composed  of  twenty-six  pei^ 
sons,  who  stood  high  in  the  profession  of 
the  law.  The  report  whidi  these  gentle- 
men had  made  was  tbe  foundation  of  tlie 
preoent  bill.  It  was  not,  however,  a  law 
which  could  be  neither  repealed  nor 
amended ;  and  if  experience  should  shew 
that  errors  had  been  committed,  parlia- 
ment might  remedy  them.  The  bill  did 
«otshut  the  door  against  further  improve^ 
ment. 

The  Duke  of  j4tkoi  gave  full  praise  to 
those  who  had  introduced  this  messure ; 
he  knew  they  were  actuated  solely  by  a 
desire  to  confer  on  that  part  of  the  coun» 
try  a  valuable  boon.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, quite  sure  that  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  would  see  it  in  that  light. 
He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  bill  had  only  been  printed  noifr,  and 
allowed  to  standover  until  next  session. 

The  Earl  of  Roalgn  gave  the  bill  his 
support  with  great  satbfaction,  because  it 
was  neariy  word  for  word  what  was  recom« 
mended  by  the  report. 

The  Lard  ChneMor  did  not  thiak  ha 
shoidd  be  doing  his  duty  to  his  majesty'a 
subjects  in  Scotlsnd,  if  he  did  not  state 
that  this  bill  met  with  hik  cordial  appro« 
bation. 

Lord  Redadak  also  supported  the  biD. 
Tbe  number  of  appeals  wnich  came  from 


that  part  of  the  country,  was  a  convincing 
proof  that  something  was  wrong  in  the 
administration,  oi  Justice, 
llie  bill  was  then  read  a  third  tina* 
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Equitable  Loan  Bill.]  The  Earl 
of  Hardwicke  moved,  that  the  order  to 
hear  counsel  at  the  bar  against  this  bill  be 
discharged. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  the 

bill  was  a  most  important  one.    By  the 

first  clause,   the  company,   who,   if  the 

hand-bills  could  be  credited,  were  only 

'anxious  to  beneBt  the  poor,  exonerated 

'  themselves  from  the  usury  laws,  and  were 

to  be  enabled   to  lend  money    to   isny 

amount  without  beinp  puni»habie  by  them. 

Those  laws,  were  very  injurious, and  ought 

.  to  be  done  away,  but  he  saw  no  reason  for 

granting  to  a  single  company  the  privilege 

of  being  exempted  from  their  operation. 

lie 'had  presented  a  petition  from  certain 

f persons,  praying  to  be  heard  at  their 
ordships'  bar  against  .the  bill.  Their 
•lordships  had  granted  the  prayer,  and  he 
had  a  petition  to  present,  when  the  bill 
-was  read  a  second  time,  praying  lo  be 
•heard  on  all  the  clauses.  Unleas  their 
•lordshifis  were  -prepared  to  shot  their 
•door  against  the  people,  they  could  not 
I '  consent  to  the  motion  for  discharging  the 
order  of  the  day. 

'     The  Earl  of  Liverpord  said,  he  was  not 
in  the  Uousd  when  this  order  was  made, 
>or  he  should  have  objected  to  it. '  His 
vote  on  the  bill  itself  would  depend  on 
•the  clauses;    for  if  it  came  out  of  the 
.committee  in  its  present  shape,  he  should 
certainly  oppose  it.    There  was  no  reason 
for  exempting  the  company  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  usury  laws.    The  bill  i^as 
brought  forward  for  a  public  object,  and 
was  of  great  importance.  It  was  not  their 
Jordships  practice  to  hear  persons  who  ad- 
.vocated  theif  individual  inteifests  at  that 
stage  of  the  bill.     He  thought  their  lord« 
•  ships  should  discharge  the  order  and  al- 
'low  the  bill  to  be  rea^i  a  second  ttm6.  : 
V    The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  thought  the 
doctrine  just  held  by  the.  noble  earl,  was 
both  novel  and  dangerous. 

The  Lord'Chancellur  understood  this  to 
be  a  private  .bill ;  and  on  such  bills  it  was 
their  lordships  practice  to  hear  counsel  on 
the  principle.  He  could  not  consent  to 
discnarge  the  order  to  hear  counsel  against 
the  bill. 

.    The  House  then  divided  :  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  order  26  ;  against  it  17- 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  It  would 
deprive  a  body  of  men  of  their  .bu- 
siness, for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  a 
company  who  were  totally  incapable  of 
carrying  it  on.  -  ,  ^ 
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The  LordChancellor  said,  that  if  this 
bill  came  out  of  the  committee  as  it  now 
stood,  there  was  hardly  a  sentence  of  it 
which  he  should  not  feel  it  bis  duty  to 
oppose. 

Lord  Redesdale  cuold  not  consent  to 
the  second  reading.  There  was  one  ob- 
jection which  struck  him  as  decisively 
against  it.  Pawnbrokers  could  be  pun- 
ished criminally;  but  how  could  the 
company  be  punished  ?  If  a  pawnbroker 
received  stolen  goods,  he  might  be  in- 
dicted and  punished ;  but,  how  could  the 
company  be  proceeded  against  in  such  a 
case?  Their  lordships  should  also  be 
careful  1k>w  they  allowed  so  many  com- 
panies with  large  capitals  to  be  formed,  as 
.they  might  have  a  dangerous  influence 
on  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  country.  He  would  exhort  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  to  give 
this  point  his  serious  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  IVedmorland  expressed 
his  perfect  coixsurrenoe  in  the  sentiments 
pf  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down. 
The  creation  of  so  many  companies  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  state;  and,  so  far 
from  promoting  trade,  they  only  esta- 
blished monopolies,  and  ruined  individuals. 
He  would  vote  against  the  bill. 
'  The  House  divided:  for  the  second 
reading  17;  against  jt  14.  • 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Tuesday t  June  15«  , 

Petition  of    Robert  Bell,  com- 
plaining  OF. BEING  called   UPON    BT 

the  War  Office  to  pay, Money  as  a 
Surety.]  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  two 
petitions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hou&e. 
He  should  begin  with  that  which  adverted 
to  a  case  of  individual  hardship,  and  sub- 
sequently submit  the  other,  which  referred 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire. 
The  individual  who  made  hia  complatot 
to  the  House,  was  aware  that  he  could 
not  obtain  here  a  specific  redress  for  the 
grievances  of  whicn  he  complained*;  but 
he  trusted,  that,  under  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  severity 
of  the  evil  which,  through  no  fault  of  bif, 
was  now  about  to  be  visited  on  him,  be 
might  be  able,  through  the  authority  and 
power,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  bare 
extended  to  him  the  lepity  and  indulgence 
of  the  War-office.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Robert  BeiK 
the  proprietor  and  editor  of  <'  The  Weekly 
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Dispatch'*  newspaper,  became  one  of  the 
sureties  of  Mr.  James  Workman,  who  was 
then  appointed  paymaster  to  a  regiment 
of  infantry.  It  was  within  his  (sir  James's) 
recollection,  that  so  far  back  as  the  period 
when  lord  £ldon  presided  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  he  (sir  James)  was  of  counsel  for 
Mr.  Workman,  in  an  action  which  that 
gentleman  brought  against  the  colonel  of 
that  very  regiment,  for  having  imputed  to 
him  disloyal  opinions.    He  mentioned  the 
fsct  to  shew  the  distance  of  time  at  which 
the  transaction  took  place,  out  of  which  the 
present  petition  arose. .  It  appeared  now 
tiiat  Mr.  Workman  was  a  debtor  to  the 
Crown  for  certain  monies  advanced  to  him 
in  his  capacity  of  paymaster,  and  for  that 
debt   a  claim  had,  within  the  last  five 
weeks,  been  made  on  Mr.  Robert  Bell, 
one  of  his  sureties.    The  petitioner  stated 
positively,  that  after  the    regiment  had- 
been  disbanded,  Mr.  Workman  came  to 
London,  where  he  resided,  and  that  if 
doe   diligence  had  been  made  by    the 
proper  officers  of  the  Crown,  he  would 
nave  been  forthcoming  to  answer  for  any 
balance.    He  (air  James)  did  not  ioipute 
blame  to  any  person ;  but  it  waa  extraor- 
dinary that  the  claim  had  not  been  made 
at  the  proper  time.    He  did  not  aay  (hat 
the.  neole  lord,  in  making  the  claim  on  the 
sureties  now,  waa  poshing  the  powers  of 
the  gOT^mmeot  beyond  the  legal  bounds; 
but  he  felt,  that,nefertheleaa,  the  petitioner 
having  never  heard  of  the  claim  for  auch 
a  number  of  years,  waa  justified  in  be- 
lieving' that  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of 
Mr.    Workman  had    been  aatiafactorily 
aettled.    It  was  true  that  there  esiated  no 
atatute  of  limitations,  by  which  the  claims 
of  the  Crown,  as  in  individual  transactions, 
were  circumscribed ;  but,  a  senseof  justice, 
and    the  common  feelings  of  mankind 
warranted  the  inference,  that  they  should 
adapt  themaelves,  in  some  degree,  to  such 
a    principle*    Might    not    tne   greatest 
degree  or  craelty  and  injustice  be  inflicted 
on  families,  in  conaequenceof  letting  loose 
under  the  power  of  the  government,  these 
long   dormant  demands?.  If  the  House 
abould  feel  diapoaed  to. manifest  any  dis- 
poaition  aa  to  the  peculiar  case  of  the 
petitioner,  the  noble. secretary  at  war,  he 
was  perauaded,  would  feel  rejoiced  to  be 
relieved^  by  such  an  indication,  from  the. 
enforcement  of  such .  a  rigorous  act  of 
public  duty.  .  If  the  noble  lord  felt  him-j 
self  booDd  by  the  roles  of  office,  be  would 
at  the  aame  time  consider,  that  .those  rules 
were  in  such  an  extreme  case^  very  un- 


reasonable, and  that  no  public  inconveni- 
ence could  follow  their  relaxation  in  this 
individual  case.  He  begged  leave  to  move 
tliat  the  petition  be  read. 

Lord  Palmerstcn  saiil,  he  would  state 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  very  shortlyi 
that  the  House  might  see  that  it  was  not 
that  case  of  hardship  which  the  learned, 
gentleman  had  described  it  to  be.    The 
petitioner,  Mr.  Bell,  hatl  become  surety 
ibr  Mr.  Paymaster  Workman  ;  and  it  waa. 
only  in  consequence  of  bis  joining  with 
another  gentleman  in  a  surety-bond,  that 
the  public  money  had  ever  been,  in  trusted 
into  that  person's    hands.     As    it    was  . 
tlierefore  by- there  own. spontaneous  act, 
that  they  had  rendered  themselves  liable, 
for  Mr.  Workman's  deficiencies,  he  did  ' 
not  see  whs|t  reason  they  had  to  complain 
of  being  now  called  upon  to  make  them 
good.  -  Now,  Mr.  Workman  ceased  to  act. 
as  paymaster  in   18.00,    and    had    then 
rendered  his  accounts.    Any  body  who. 
had  heard  the  statement  of  the  learned 
gentleman  would  suppose  that,  from  the 
year  ISOOtothe  year  1824,  no  step  had 
been  taken  by  government  to  examine 
those  accounts,  or  to  make  Mr.  Work- 
man's sureties  cognizable  for  the  errors, 
which  they  contained.     Now,  the  reverse 
was  the   fact.    In  the  year   1808,  Mr.. 
Workman's  accounts  were  examined.  The 
result  of  that  examination  was  communi- 
cated to  him  immediately.    Abstracts  of 
the  examination  were  also  sent  to  the 
agent  of  the  corps.    The  agent  of  the 
corps,  in  return,  applied  to  the  War-office, 
for  information  aa  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Workman's   sureties.    That  information 
the  War-office  communicated,    and    the 
agent  then  wrote  to  the  sureties,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  sura  in  which  Mr.  Work- 
man had  left  his  accounts  deficient.  There 
was,  therefore,   no  fault  attributable  to 
the  War-office,  for  not  having  given  the 
sureties  the  opportunity  of  settling  these 
accounts  with  their  principal.     These  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Workman  formed  part  of 
the  arrears,  which,  owing  to  the  multipli- . 
city  of  accounts,  accumulated  during  the 
war ;  and  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that 
tliey  bad  again  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
the  department  with  which  he  was  con« 
nected.    Upon  finding  them  unsettled  in 
1824,  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  revised, . 
and  had  also  directed  application  for  the . 
balance  of  them  to  be  made  to  the  sure- . 
ties.    In  consequence   of  certain   rules 
which  he  had  laid  down  in  hia  office  with 
regard  to  the  accounts  of  deceased  pay« 
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which  might  have  been  itfade  upon  them  ; 
And  the  only  claim  for  which  they  irere 
now  liable  was  1 501.  With  rcBpcct  to  the 
tfocttine  laid  down  by  the  learned  genfle- 
■san,  that  public  debtors  were  to  be 
fdeased  from  all  liability  in  cases  where  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  had  taken  pliace 
Without  a  demand  being  made  upon  them, 
lie  thought  the  justice  of  the  case  was 
quite  the  other  way ;  instead  of  claiming  a 
x^mission  of  the  debt,  they  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  pay  interest  upon  it.  In  conclusion. 
Be  Contended,  that  this  case  didnotreqoire 
the  interference  of  the  House,  and  was- 
one  ro  which  he  should  not  be  justified  in 
taking  any  other  course  than  tnat  which 
he  had  done. 

Mr.  Hume  felt  great  pleasure  that  this 
subject  had  beert  taken  up  by  his  learned' 
fKend,  especially  as  the  case  was  only  one 
of  a  very  numerous  clasa  of  grievances. 
Re  was  of  opiriion  that,  after  the  lap^se  of 
a  certain  number  of  years,  the  government 
ought  to  have  no  stronger  claim  on  a  man's 
property  than  any  of  his  private  cre- 
ditors. The  noble  ford  had  said,  that 
Communication  had  been  made  in  1808  to 
Mr.  Workman^s  sureties,  regarding  the 
deficiency  in  that  individual's  accounts. 
Would  the  noble  lord  undertake  to  say 
that  such  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  sureties,  or  produce  any 
answer  from  them  admitting  the  receipt  of 
it  ?  The  noble  lord  had  likewise  said,  that 
the  sureties  became  so  by  their  own  vo- 
luntary act.  He  admitted  it ;  but  it  ought 
•  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  became 
sureties  under  the  ideia  that  government 
lipould  perform  its  duty,  in  regularly  over- 
looking the  accounts  of  the  party  for 
whom  thiey  engaged,  and  in  communicate 
ihg  to  them  on  the  instant  amy  deficiencies 
which  it  might  discover  in  them.  Mow, 
il:  appeared  from  the  noble  lord's  own 
statement,  that  Mr.  Workman  gave  in  his 
accounts  in  1800,  and  that  nothing  was 
said  to  the  sureties  about  any  deficiency 
in  them  till  1808.  How  came  it,  too, 
that  sixteen  years  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  ovei^  in  silence  since  that  notice  was 
said  to  have  been  given?  He  thought  it 
#88  a  great  oppi^essmn  on  the  part  of  the 

Sivernroent  to  oring  forward  this  claim  at 
is  period  against  the  sureties,  who,  by 
the  negligence  of  government,  had  Tost 
the  oppbrtuuity  which  they  once  had'  of 
recoverinff-  the  money  of  Mr.  Workman. 
Mr.  Worknmff  hadT  gone  to  Amerio^' 


there  risen  to  the  raak  of  Chief  Justine  oF 
New  Orleans ;  a  situatien  of  emolament, 
which  would  have  enebM  iisnr  t»  have 
lipoid  the  sum  now  claimed  of  hie  ivretiet. 
lie  was  sorry  he  did  not  see  she  chan^ 
oeNor  of  the  Eaehequer  io-  his  pfeee^  aa 
that  right  hoQ.  gentleman  had  acted  with 
great  MMrality  to  persons  in  a  ainilBr 
situatiew  with  the  petitroeer.  He  had 
himself  presented  twe  petittoosfiMi  indi* 
viduals,  oa  whom  a  demaad  hfld<  bs^n 
made  fbr  arrears  of  legacy  datf  doe  kt 
one  case  96  years,  and  inr  the  other  8d 
yesrtf  ago ;  and  the  coDieqeeoctf  ef  ito 
discuMiiotf  which  had  takea  plaee  epoa 
them  had  beenr,  that  the  riglitheii.  gewtte- 
man  had^  used  his  iofluenefc  tej^ocgrethe 
is»uiag>  of  a  Treasury  ninme,  rsetsietiiig' 
the  reco««ry  ef  aU  arreara  ef  legeoydofy 
tc  those  dee-sinoe  the  year  I805w 

Sk  J.  MaekmioA  said,  that  Mr^Worfc^ 
maa  was  a  man  of  ceasideralile  talestr 
and  hflf  filled  a  hi|hjudielal'Statfe»aDder 
the  government  of  the  Dnitwl  Stases  of 
AmeHoa.  There"  was  oo  aceOuM  of  hiat 
death.  Indeed,  withia  the  last  tinnee* 
years,  he  had  received  a  law  boohr^^teo' 
by  hlmw  He  did  hope,  Aiat  the  fMiblleky 
grven  throogh  the*  ordinary  ehanaols  of 
the  preceedinga  of  tlas  Hoiise  would  ad- 
vise hhn,  if  fivmg.of  w4wa  badrpMed; 
and  he  had  nO'  dbobt  li#  woold'  at  ooee 
meet  the  daitaeof  the  goeettimstitu 

Ordered  to  lie  da  lhataMb;. 


IteOOOWITIOtf  OV  IfR*  ItflNKI 

OF  SoovR  Ambwca— Loi»o«  Pai^TIOK 
poiu]  Sir  Jamm  MttMnkftk  rose  and 
said  i*^^ 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  hold  in  i^f^^  * 
petition  fW>m  the.  MSerchantaa*  the  city 
df  London  who  are  engaged  in  trade  with 
the  coantfiea  of  Amcvica  ferinerUf  anhject' 

to  the  crown  of  Spainv  pwyi^i"  ^'  *• 
House  would  ade|)t  soch  meaaorea  ae  to 
them  may  seem  meet,  tar indeeehis ma- 
jesty's gevernasentto  Recognifliethe>  liide^ 
pendence  of  the  aUtes  in  those  ewutncs 
who  have  in  fi^t  eMaMiahed  indefOndeot 
govem«ents«      In  prcseeting  tkm  peti- 
tion, I  thank  it  right  to  give  ii»  Uamm 
sach  inibmatioa  as  1  poasesa  rriatsng  t» 
the  miffibef  and  chaiteter  of  that  peti- 
tionen,  diat  it  may  be  aeoa  hosst  £ir  the^ 
are  arhat  they  prmesa  to  be  9  what  ate 
their  maana  of  knowledge ;  whatataUkely 
t^  be  tho  notivoa  of  theie  -^       ^ 


*  From  the  original  edition,  printed  hr 
Mtori^  Longman. 


IMil;      t^^mtk  AfkafiM^lMi/m  PdMionfor^-     40MU,iee4i 


HMOI 


utoi  ftMi  i*  da».|o4Mlt  t«iliniQii)r  i  and  f  rdiev^ft  thai  -lUisitiil  ilfrfre'whioh  V^r^ 


whun.naii^  9tt§bi  U»  be  aUoir^d  to  iheir 
jiidfniaitft  TKmr  Biamber  ift  one  hiiodiwd 
and  iivtalMi.  £ach  «f  Iheai  is  a  Mem* 
ba^i>f-a  tfaoaidtiabtc  oeioailei^l  houaa 
inmiialri  JR  Ui#  irade  t#  America*  The 
paiMiMi  tbaiereKe  eomragrB  ihe  tesliiiieQift 
oflhrei^etffburkiftidrediMrehaDtt.  The 
•uialiirea  trtaa  .ooUected  ia  two  days 
whoue  a  publie  aiaeliiw  or  eveD  a»  ad- 
▼tfftiaaBMM :  iit  iNia  confined  to  the  Ame- 
riraii  aEMTohanli^  but  Ifce  petitienen  have 
no  jraaaaiv  to  balieve  that  any  merchant  in 
Leadim  would*  have  dedinad  te  put  hja 
naatefceitk  1  ant  bat  imj^rleccly  qnali- 
find  M  eatimaie-.  the  impoftanoe  and  star 
tiaA  of*,  the  petitieaera.  Jiidgiog  froi* 
c#i>«oii  inlbnnation/  I  aheigW  oonaidel^ 
SHMiy.of  tkemiai  in  the  fim  rank  of  the 
OMreantile  eeBamuoi^  I  tee  among 
tbflcfe  ihe  fim  of  Banng  and  oompaoy» 
wbkibi    wilboQt   difparagement  to  any 


vadeft^be  odtMieioiai  world-^-»-aiid  mrtxich  » 
)»  alao  tbaied  by  Ae  people  of  EoglandUr  . 
that  the  present  leaMoi^  may  noi  dofe : 
without  some  diieussioo  oraome  ezplaoiH^; 
tion  on  ihie  importaht  aubjectt  iit  f4ir:aa' 
that  exphmation  can  be  given  without  th  * 
coBTeoiente  to  the  pubUc  ^erf  iee.    Fern 
sach  a  perpoie  the  presentation  of  a  fe^ ; 
tition  mavAa  a  convenient  opportoniiy^  • 
botb  because  k  impUcB  the  i^teoce  oft 
any  inieatioa  to  blane  (be  pbst  measures : 
of  gaverninent  aa  foreign  fitws  the  wisbea 
of  the  petitionersi  and  because  it  does  not' 
natMraUy.  require  to  be  ftilowed  by  any 
motion  wfascn  might  be  represented  aa  sn 
iafrasien  of  the  prereatife  of  the  down, 
!a  reitraiat  on .  the  diaoretion  of  ilOi 


or 


consliftulionid  advisers.      }     . 

At  the  samd  time  I  most  add»  that  in. 
wbafeter  form  or  at  whatever  period  of 
the  session  I  had  brought  this  subject  fbr^ 


olh«rsif  ntay  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  we#d«  I  do  not  thiidc  that  I  should  have 


c;iMBmerdal  estabbsbsaeeis  of  the  world* 
1  aeef  also  Ihe  firma  of  Herriag«  Powles 
amd  aaaspaay ;  of  Riehardson  and  com"* 
DODy'S  Goldsknitb  aad  company ;  Monte- 
fiors  and  caitepeny?  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Sibm0rwbp  as  cbabman  of  Lloyd's  cofiea* 
b#iile  itopresents  the  asost  numerous  and 


feltinyself  called  upon  to  discaas  it  in  a* 
tone  vary  different  from  that  which  thoi 
nature  of  the  present  ocoasion  appears  to. 
me  to  Require*  On  a  question  of  policy^, 
wbtra  various  opinions  may  be  wmedi 
dbeut  tbCi  piist,  and  where  the  only  i«por>4 
tent  part  is  necessarily  prospective, '.  I* 


div^iiified  iolaresis  of  traffic  i  ftlgether  should  aatarally  have  wished  to  speak  inr 
wHb  asaoy  others  not  equally  known  to  a  deliberative  temper.  However  mncb  l 
iMi  bui  whom,  if  I  did  bnow,  I  have -no  nlight  lament  the  dekvs  wbilth  bad  oc« 
dowbl  ibat  I  might  witii  truth  describe  as  cnrred  in  the  recognition  of  the  Ameri-^ 
paiWiaa  ef'tbe  bij^hest  mereantilcrespeot*  ean  states,  1  could  hardly  have  ^oOe  fur^. 
ability.  I  perocsve  amoiVig  f hem  the  uame  ther  than  strongly  to  urge  that  the  tioDA 
«f  Bioardoi  which  I  shall  ever  honour,  and  was  now,  at  least,  come  mr  more  decisive 
oaMoS  now  proriounce  without  emotion,  measures.  With  respect  indeed  to  the 
lira  srord,  the  petitionera  are  the  eitv  of  Stale  Papers  laid  before  us,  1  see  nothing 
Ldoden«  They  contain  iadividuale  of  all  in  them  tm  blame*  or  to  regret,  unless  itfa^ 
political  parties ;  tbey  are  deeply  inter*  ■  that  exceis  of  tenderness  and  forbeantec^ 
eatsd  kk  the  swbjecty  perfectly  oeoversaBt  towaidtf  the  fedmgs  and  preteaskms  ol 
wiali  all  its  conMaerdal  bearings;  and  European  Spain  which  the  dispaschea 
sbojeeuld  not  fill  the  high  pbce  where  themselves  acknowledge.  In  all  otbev 
Sbejr  standi  if  Ifaay  were  not  us  much  dis»  *  respects  I  can  onlv  describe  them  as  con^ 
sls^psilhad  bn  InlettigeDce  and  probity,  us  uining  a  body  of  Gbersl  matims.  of  po* 
by.  abeae.intssior  advantages  of  weadth, !  licy  and  just  principles  pf  public  law,  esD^ 
vbfoh  srith.  tbeni  are  not  fortunate  acci-  j  pressed  with  a  preoisioo,  acircumspeotion* 
denlp^  but  proofc  ti  personal  wortb  and  ,  and  a  dignity  which  will  always  sender 

tbem  mmleis  and  masterpieces  of  ditdot 
raatie  composition.    Far  fWwi  assailing 


peemsionsii  nmRitk 

.  IS  k  bisd^bann  my  imaotion  to  ester 
ffdkf  qA  lliii  suUeot^  msi  aspasislly  twdis^ 
sa  adnsaseiy.to  the  icing's  govariH 
1  might*  basis  ehesen  e  dKbreat 
of  oseaealing  it  te  the  Aooae-  But 
ibiM^glb  iemvasNl  aver  slisll> be «  member 
rf ;  a .  peaty  aass  r  hHiMl^  as  I  oonoaivd,  for 
p  the  Iftar^af  thd  kiaodam, 
ditepetitBaa  ia'dhed^iit  of  those 
Ji  ia  aafaseribad*  m^tlit  bepe jaf 
VOL.  XL 


tbeoa  vsJsmbte  deelimenu,  it  is  my  ^^^^^ 
to  uphold  their  doctrines,  to  reason  from 
tbcfr  principles^  and  to  oonSend  inr  mst 
thing  more  than  that  the  futene  poiiDy.  of 
England  on  this  subject  mf$f  be  gevwned 
b^themi  'Ontfanm-I  rest.  From  tbem 
seeasa  to.nsa  aa  ihrw^eveij  conaeqoapdi 
taapeocasg  tbd  Ibinm  which  I  tUdfe  m<^ 
Mralsiau     I  should  mauralljr  ^aae.^iii 


1BA7  J  HOUSE  OF  COMMONSr         lUo<%9Um  of  ike  Indgfudmux         [|0I9 


BO  otiicV  ti«k  Ihao  thit  tff  dUotiog  tiMM, 
of  «lKHrihg  fth*  tCi^e  to  tr&Mr  the j  liad 
eoiidiicted  die  oaMioQ,  of  aftfeldiog  tlieir 
idif^oft  whore  taey  tut  coo  ftbort  for  th» 
ge^ralilir  of  re»dort>^  Mid  of  enfdreing 
Uicif  application  to  All  that  jret  renwiiM 
utMfoM.  But  Bomotliiik^  moro  U  mado 
nteifnary  Ikf  ^0  coQfuaidn  and  mfcoo- 
oejptiyii  «rhi«li  pVeirail  on  one  «(rc  of  f hit 
•utjmt*  I  have  obaofred  widi  astonish^ 
lieiitvthat  peraoAt  otbarviae  irelt  informed 
aHould  her^  betray  a  forgetfiilncM  of  the 
fsoet  eelel»raeed  eTentt  in  bi^ory,  and  an 
illMef)iuiintance  with  the  pkineet  princi* 
pfeM-OT  iiiceraiitibnal  law,  wbieh  I  should 
not  have  ibought  poMible  if  1  had  not 
Jfinotvfl  to  be  real.  I  ani'thefefeio  obliged 
to  jiMiifV  thoee  State  I^ipeva  before  I  op* 
peal  to  them.  I  myttt  go  bock  for  a  omi- 
meiit  i6  thoee  eteaiientery  principles  which 
dre  ik>  gnwiy  oMondereieod.  And  fintv 
with  respect  io  the  lermi  •'  Recoffnitioo," 
the  introduction  of  whidh  into  tSese  dis« 
duasSoos  has  proved  the  principal  occalion 
of  dtfrkness  and  error.  It  is  a  term  which 
is  used  in  two  senses  to  difibrent  IVom 
each  other  as  to  have  notliiog  very  impor- 
tant  in  coaBmon.f  The  fiiat,  which  is  tho 
troe  and  ^gftimaCe  seoie  of  the  word 
^^Recognicioo**  as  a  tecbnioal'ierm  of  in- 
sernatioinal  lasr^  is  lliat  in  which  H  denotes 
t&a  eaplicit  acknowledgment  of  the  inde*- 
peodence  of  a  country  by  a  stale  which 
Kirmerly  eaeedeed  sovereigntv  over  it. 
Spain  has  been  doomed  to  eabibit  more 
euimplee  of  this  apaelee  of  recognitton 
Ihao  any  other  IB^amift^  slate,  of  whieh 
tlie  nioi^t  memorabfe  cases  are  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of 
Poriugaiand  Hnttaod.  This  country  also 
paid  tne  penalty  of  evil  counsels  in  that 
keur  of  foNy  and  iafaiaatioo  which  led  to 
a  boellle  separation  between  the  American 
coionies  ^nd  their  mother  country.  Such 
recognitions  -  are  renunctatioas  of  sove- 
reignty. Tbey  are  a  surrender  of  the 
power  or  of  xht  eUim  to  govern.  They 
m%  of  the  QMnost  importance,  as  quieting 
peaaemioo  and  extingoisliiog  %  foreign 
juatoosian  to  authority  i  they  free  a  oa» 
timi  fiois  the  evils  of  a  dsspoted  sova* 
ta^gniy :  cbev  remove  the  oalj^.  competitor 
erbo  cen  with  any  colour  of  ngbt  contend 
against  tbe  actual  govemosent ;  and  tbey 
aeenro  te  a  country  the  advantage  of  un« 
disputed  tadepeadence* 
'  Vut  we»  erbo  are  as  foraign  to  tbe 
.Apaniah  ataieein  America  aa  w»  are  to 
8pe>n herself,  who  never  bad  anymore 
nuAorityover  them  than  over  her»  hawe 


in  this  cato  -no  dafms  to  reiioiiaee»  no 
power  to  abdicfjile»  no  sovereigatr-to  re* 
sign,  no  legal  rigbtsto  conAyr.    iflanrare 
as  independent  wfHieiM  dur-aekbowMg- 
menr  of  thehr  bidependeaeaas  witbit.  No 
act  of  oars  can-  e^eo  remove  sk  obatade 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  iadepen« 
denoe,  or  withdraw  any  force  whidi  dis* 
tarbs  its  eacrciae.    Wtmt  we  bava  to  do^ 
is  therefore  act  recognition  in  its  imt  and 
mbst  strictly  )>roper  sense.    It  b  not  by 
formal  sifpimi^ioos  or  ealeBBa  deelasaiioBa 
that' WW  are  to  reeognlse  tbe  Aamriiian 
staled;  bat  by  measures  of  praetiod  no- 
li^ which  imply  that  we-  acknowleoge 
their  indepenaence.    Oar  taoognitkn  ia 
vbtuAl.    We  are  caUed  opoo  to  tiaat 
them  as->  indepetident>;'io  'omablidh  widi 
them  the' same  relaiidna  and  the  same  \^ 
tefcooive   wbilh  we*  are  acooslomed  xa 
mamtaia  with  other  govetwmenia ;  Id  deal 
witbtbem  In  every  reipeet  aa  comdmn^- 
wealths  entitled  to  adoMssfon  lata   tbe 
great  society  of  civiliaed  staiSB.  Tbeoieat* 
ooni^iottous  partof  saoh'apraetieal  ns-^ 
cognition,  is  tbe  aet  of  eendiaa  and  re-. 
ceiving  diplomacio  ageata.    ItisipUcsao 
guarantee,  no  alliaaee^  no  aidt'oo  e^y^e 
bationof  the  succewful  revaiiriio.aMU 
matloa  of  an  opinion  concerning  die  jus* 
tioe  orlajustice.of  the  means  by  wfaicfa  it 
has  been  aceompKthed.    These  are  aaaU 
teta  beyond  our  jurisdiotiao.    It  weidd 
be  usaipat&po  in  ^  tasit  In  Judgment  op* 
on  them.      As  a  state,  we  can  aeitber 
emidemn  nor  Justify  revolotiona  which  do 
not  ailect  our  saiety  and  are  not  amenable 
to  our  lawii.    We  deal  with  the  autboritiea 
of  new  states,  on  the  same  principles  aod 
for  tbe  same  object  as  with  those  of  old. 
Weconsider  tliem  as  governments  aeitieJlx 
exercising  authority  over  the  people  of  a 
country,  with  whom  we-  aae  ^led  upon 
to  maifitatn  a  regular  intercanrsebj^dipl** 
matie  agents  for  the  inteteets  ef  Gveat 
Bntain   and   for  |he  seoarity  of  Britisb 
subjcciB.     The  principle  which  feqairea 
such  an  intncoufae  is  the  same,  wbetber 
governmeau  be  dd  or  new.    Aatiaoity 
aSbrds  a  presumption  of  stability,  wnidk, 
like  all  other  preaonvtioos,  miy  aod  daee 
fail  in  particular  instances.    Bat  ia  ita^ 
it  is  noibtpg ;  and  Jwhen  it  ceases  to  indi* 
cate  atibiUty,  it  ought  to  be.  regarded  by 
a  foreign  ceantry  as  of  no  aoconnt.    Tbe 
tacit  recognitton  of  a  new  states  with 
which  alone  I  am  now  ooncerned,  doi 
beinga  judgment  fccdianewgovenmientt 
or  agaiaal  tbe  oldi  is  nbi  a  deviation  firem 
per^t  aeutciiityier  «  pMM  of jianefiwp^ 


laif]      ^Smik  Anmk4h^LmhffJW¥9nJbr. 


to itoilinfinmiMil nJir>»   WmfGt9$k 

Brhaia  recipgiw««4  Ki^.Uaitfd  A«|et,«rit 
wM  •  coRoe«ioo  by  4iejeep«if3iiig  fwrnr 
of  v^ich  iho  oi^ea  wff  the  silt aocage 
and  soGoritj  of  the  gor^oment  jetog> 
niied.  But  when  Groat  Britein  (I  hope 
ytiy  soon )  racogoMm  the  •tatee  of  Spaor 
Jab  Aoiartca,  it  will  not  be  aa  a  coocesakHi 
to  thanif  for  tbey  nood  no  MCh  recoghi* 
ties ;  bat  it  will  be  for  her  owo>i>ake,  co 
prooBote.  her  own  iateartt  3  to  ptocact  the 
trade  aad  naajgaiion  o|  her  aubjecit^  lo 


i^^mi^^m^m^ 


•  Tbaia  dootrinM  are  to  iadfsmitable  thit 
tlMf  are  aet  oantrotarttd  even  he  the  joiista  of 
ibe  Ualy  AHnace,  wlif«  writtagi  la  efarj 
athir  xfi|iaot  haar  the  maitifaovanioiia  marJu 
af  the  tertitflda  of  the  haouui  imdaitUndtiif 
nadar  Uit  impiie  of  tiiat  omlederacy*  Mar* 
ttna,  who  to  ifaa  lait  aditiop  af  hii  Sumnaiy 
af  ItttamitioD^  k^  ^aa  aacHfl^  avaa  the 
aadoaai  iadapaadaaaa  (tin  fll. 
wiOioat  MM  Wfoeh  law  eovid 
ajiaafta'  aa  aNi^a'  oa  raaoi^ 
k  k  aimfAt  laaowaalaaaaeti 
il  aaaobla  ^^gme  aaiioa  etraoBfen,  e'taBt  paa 
oblioltt  4  Ja|et  df  Ui  llfittaui^  poat  toataa 
laa  roia  ^dle  aat  daaiaoat  ae  parmattra  da 
a'altan^r  an  aaal  fait  de  la  poaaeatiop,  et  trai^ 
tar  comma  ind^paodaat  de  aon  aacten  Goo- 
▼emement,  I'^Ut  on  la  pronnce  (jni  jonit  dant 
le  ftnt  da  nnd^peadance,  tans  bleaaer  Mr  la 
lea  doToifi  d^ina  rigonf  eaie  Beatrafitf/'—Mar* 
tena,  PiMa  da  droit  daKkaa,  Lir.  III.  c.  il. 
a.  00.  Goett.l8Sl.  Yataeompariaooof the 
aboYa  aaateaoa  with  tba  paraUal  paaaagaof  the 
aaaie  book  ia  the  aditioD  oC  1789  ia  a  laortjfy- 
ittg  apaciman  of  the  decliaa  of  liberty  of  opi* 
nion  w  ^rope. 

Even  Kluber,  the  pobliiher  of  the  proceed- 
ings  of  die  congresa  of  Vienna,  aasenta  to  the 
•ame  doctHne,  tboogfa  he  inridioptly  oontrivca 
the*  meaaa  of  erading  it  by  tbe^tnaertion  of  one 
ortwoambiguonawoida:  ''La  aonveiainet^ 
eat  acquiae  par  vn  tet,on  Ion  de  aa  fbadation 
e«  biea  loraqn'il  aa  d^gage  l^timemantde  la 
d^peadanca  dana  laqnelle  it  aa  tioiiTait.  Poor 
Atra  Talidcy  die  n'a  paa  beaoin  d*^tre  raeonnaa 
on  garantie  par  une  pnisaanoe  qnelaooque; 
poanm  que  la  posieiaion  ne  aoil  pat  vicieuae/' 
— Klobtt,  Droit  dei  Gena,  Part  i.  c  i.  a.  23. 
Statnrd,  1B10. 

w.  Klnbar  would  find  it  dtlBcttU  to  answer 
die  quaation  **  Who  ia  to  judge  whether  the  ae- 
qnititioii  ofiadepcndeace  be  legitimate  or  ita 
prmaiaiuB  .Wciona  f *!  and  it  ia  evident  that  the 
btter qualification  ia  utterty  unmeaning;  for 
if  there  be  an  original  fiiult  which  Titialaa  the 
poneaMoo  of  independence,  it  ceonot  be  re- 
taoved  by  foreign  recognition,  which,  according 
to  thai  writer  Umaelf,  ia  needless  where  the 
iadmndenoe  ia  lawliiil,  and  muat  therefore  be 
aielaH  in  those  ctaea  where  he  iaaiouatea,  ra- 
ther than  aaserU,  that  foieign  atatea  are  bound 
or  entitled  to  treat  it  u  unlawful.  .     . 


tlie 


nm 


aofiHTo  tl9e  batt  mwa  of  ^MiMing 
firieodly.  relatione  with  i$ap<Mt«ot.cp|iOv-{ 
tMa»  apd  of  compoaing  by  imifiedioia  itO«^ 
(oliatipfi  thoae  diferancea  which.  «M^( 
otherwiae  termioate  in  war.     ji^J^m^ 

rciea  of  recoanitioa  ia  for  UMa>  bl!?fM9%m 
^  atate  which  ia  aofcnow|edgedv' .  xlif) 
aecond  is  for  the  benefit  of  the^^Mttv^iMt^ 
Biahea the ackoowlf dgpiant.  TijeBraiif 
the  waiter  of  a  legal  preleoaioa*.  <1^ 
aecpqd,  only  tho  achoowJedgoieiit,  f^  n 
fact,  toffothcn*  with  a  policy  re4|viic^>j| 
that  acanowled^meot.  Ai!^  tbaaf|^ju^v 
doctrinea^  Q^tte  iUie  OP«<|«rJr^  Sjifff 
are  founded.;  on  the  aficfMH.  f^oiib^  of 
Burope.  Thfj*  havt  beon  PWA ,  imM 
fpripoiethiniiKO  ceatorieafy  |tafMM|4 
aa  well  aa  other  oationa*  r  r'  > 

1  haTja  alraadf  Mperally  mm^  to  tho 
OiOfoorable  andTglodoiir  letou  by  whMl 
Iho^l^ltdd  E^rpiuiota  of  the  p%  '  "* 
tbreir  .off  the  yoko.  of  SpfUK 
bmnoqrt  jnt$  gaaapd  Wffm  thf|  f 
of  that  joat  4iiiarfOctlop».  to  |ho  1. 
a  xeccfQition  of  usdeprodeooe  V^  Jal  lia| 
ojttorted  frooi  Caatiliao  pride  apd  oha^ 

.  Tbe  people  of  t^e  Noiherlai^  i^| 
took  up  arnaa  to.  obtaio  the  roiWeaa  of  in^ 
tolerable  frievancaa,  and  Tor  numy  yeara 
they,  forbore  frooi  paoceeding  tothe.IaH 


extremity  agawat  their,  tyrasoibal.biog,* 
It  waa  not  till  Philip  hM  fcwoially  pro- 
acribed  the  priooe  of  Qrange  (the  piireat^ 
apd  moat  perfect  model  of  m  patriotic; 
hero),  putting  a  price  on  hia  head,  and 
promiaiog  not  only  pardon  for  every 
crimOi  but  tlie  honours  of  nobility  f  to 
aoy  one  who  should  asaaaainatg  bioy  that 
tbe  ataitea-general  declared  the  king  of 

« 

.'•  The  felkywing  are  the  wordaof  their  il- 
Inatrioua  hiatofian:— ^*Foat  h»gam  dubitap 
tionem--^  ordinibua  Belgarum  Philippe,  ob 
ipiolataa  leges,  imperium  abrogatum  eat;  lata* 
qua  in  ilium  seotentia  cum  quo,  ai  Tarv.ia  fa* 
tamur,  noTem  jam  per  annua  bellaftHitt  erat ; 
sad  tunc  prinram  dentum  nomaa  e|ua  et  intig« 
aiauaurpari,  mutataqueTeibaaolenaia  juries 
jarandi,  at  dpi  princepa  badaaaa  era^^  baalie 
voearatar.  woe  eanaihapi  viciaaa  aped  faataa 
neceaaitate  et  tot  irritir  aoie  pMobaa.aaeaaa* 
tma,  baud  daaiara  Hiapaai  at  aeelaa  iaaaatati» 
parum  memoias,  palsnai  a  nwaeribaa  auia  rq|ae. 
mmw  cmdelitatia  ragem,  alqoa  prwlataai  atir^ 
pem  non  ex  legibus  gaaitam;  at  jam  taceaotur 
Tetera  apod  Praocoa,  mians  re^raapud  AagloSt 
recentiora  apod  Danoa  et  Sueonaa  d^ectoram 
regum  exempla.**— Grotii  Ann.  lab.  iii.  anb' 
an.  1581.  . 
t  Maith  15»  1580.  Dvmont,  Corps  Diptai. 
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Spam  to  have  fbifefMd,  by  aloagcoiKMi 
or  te^r^iless  tyraDtiTy  his  rights  of  sove* 
reignty  over  tbie  Netherlands.*  Several 
JtssasHins  attempted  the  life  of  the  good 
jaad^feat  prince  of  Orange :  one  wounded 
him  dangerously ;  another  consummated 
the  murder-*a  zealot  of  what  was  then, 
tu  It  is  now,  called  legitimacy.  He  suf- 
fered the  punishment  due  to  his  crime; 
but  the  kin^  of  Spain  bestowed  on  his 
fitmfly  the  mfamous  nobility  wliich  had 
been  earned  by  the  assassin ;  an  exainple 
which  has  idso  disgraced  our  age.  Be- 
fi^t  and  i^fler  that  murder,  the  greatest 
Wc?ssitudes  of  fortune  had  attended  tlie 
^ffxAsi  of  those  who  fought  for  the  liberties 
6f  tbeir  country.  Their  chieft  were 
driven  into  exile ;  their  armies  were  di»- 

{\ehhA ;  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  of 
(le  f^elgic  provinces,  misled  by  priests, 
hfd^made  tbeir  p^ace  with  tl^e  tyrant. 
The  ^eatest  captions  of  the  age  com- 
rtiarided  agaipsi  them.  The  duke  of  Alva 
employed  his  valour  and  experience  to 
<)uell  the  I'evolts  which  had  been  produced 
by  his  cruelty.  The  genius  of  tne  'prince 
of  Parma,  long  (hreateped  ^he  infant  li- 
berty of  Holland.  Spinola  balancisd  the 
consQtmnate  ability  of  prince  Maurice, 
ind  kept  up  an  equal  contest,  till  Gusta- 
▼08  Adolpnus  rescued  Europe  from  the 
liolv  allies  of  that  age.  The  insurants 
had'  seen  with  dread  the  armament  caOed 
Invincible,  which  was  designed,  by  Ihe 
0>Qqu^8t  of  England,  to  destroy  thq  last 
h6j|fes  of  the  Netherlands.  Their  inde- 
pendence appeared  more  than  once  to  be 
UrinihiTated — ^it  was  often  endangered — It 
ivas'to  the  •last  fiercely  contested.  Hi^ 
Airtune  of  war  was  as  often  adverfte  as 
Ikvoorabt^  to*  their  arms. 

K  was  not  tW  the  SOth  af  Janimry  1648, 
nearly  eighty  years  after  the  revolt,  nearly 
seVenty  after  the  declaration  of  independ* 
ence,  *that  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  recognisea  the  republic 
of  toe  Uj^it^d  Provincest  and  renounced 
all  pretensipns  to  sovereignty  ovpr  th^ir 
teiiritDry*  What,  during  that  long  period, 
wm  the  policy  of  the  European  states  i 
Did  they  wait  for  eighty  years,  till  the 
•bstinate  punctilio  or  lasv  pedantry  of 
IheEscuria!  was  subdued  f  Did  they  forego 
4II  the  advantages  of  friendly  intercourse 
will)  a  powerful  and  flourishing  republip  ? 
Old  they  wiihlft>ld  from  that  republic  the 
or^jqavy  courteiy  pf  keeping  up  a  regular 
and  open  correspondence  with  her  through 
— — — ■    ■    •  ■ .     i — 

•  July  15,1581.    Id.  413. 


mmed  mi  hobduNlble  irfrtiiiw?  iM 
they  vefiise  lo'thair  owb  suhjacaa  tlMt 
protection  for  their  liv<ea  'and  fitppmiiit»f 
mhidtt  sueh  a  corvespondaioe  elonft  could 
aiferd?  All  this  sbe^  ought  to  httwfr^ofie, 
according  to  the  pnneiples  of  tboae  wile 
would  resist  the  pr^er  of  dia  petflioo  in 
my  hand. 

But  nothing  of  this  was  then  4mm  or 
dreamt  of.  Every  state  in  Europe,  eiaept 
the  German  bmnob  of  the  bonse  of  Aos^ 
tHa,  sent  miaisters  to  the  Hagoe,  aad 

friisndshjp  was  .pftasfk  ibaJsaManaiawsru 
ed,  anddefisnanna  twatias .  fowsed  ^^Mb 
then  hjr  piiirnni  nt  prarn  isitb  fi|U<«,  fi  am 
the  heme  Guatavus  AMpht^  t*  f^ 
batbarians  of  Persia  <n4  Muscovy.  I  p 
nothin|;  of  Elizabeth,  herself  ^rospritx 
as  an  usurper,  the  st^y  of  tl^lla^idf  >i^ 
the  leafier  of  the  JibaraJ  pany  t^rpmbp^ 
)Bur9p^  But  ^0  pH^  «IIB  qum$if>k  4bt 
S4HUsrj4yi  an  this  poial*  of  (w  anaaMior^ 
foa  maa  firaiessor  of.  Asgilimaer,  <b« 
fo9Ddar  of  that  doatriM  af  she  dMiM 
right  of  kings,  wbich  M  Ms  fimlly  t^ 
destruction.  As  Jcfqg  pf  Scodandy  In 
1594>,  fifty-fbur  yearp  befbr^  the  f^ognt- 
tlon  by  Spain*  be  jr^cogpqied  tK^  at^<9r 
general  as  ^e  ^ivxeMprf  q(  tp^  (h  wa^  of 
Austria  <ipd  Bqi^vQdyi  bgr  fti^IaliB^ 
with  diam  the  waipsi  of  a  taaaijf  mqi  ' 
ded  batwseaa  his  matlier  4|<aoa  Mluy 
the  eaoperar  Cbarlas  Mi. 

In  1604,  when  J^mies  tnade  peace  wicb 
Spain,  aag^r  as  he  was  by  that  wa^afctioii 
to  be  admitted  into  tb^  frataroHj  ^  bffi- 
timate  kings,  ^^  wim»  S9  Au^  imbpd  \fSm 
counsellors  ipf  JJSlisabatb,  dMit  fca  MWad 
tp  hip  pwn  and  10  Her  r aoagaitioB  af  ihi 
indMandaaoa  of  HoHaad;  th|i  cmsI  of 
Madrid  virtariAy  acfawwkdghm  iff  aa^ 
veral  articles  a  of  tbe  treait^»  Ant  aocft 
perseverance  In  the  recQgwtfon  waa  no 
breach  of  neutrality  aad  no  obstucl^  tO 
friendship  with  Spain.    At  the  n^v  jm^ 

ment  or  the  ne^otiatioPt  Wifwooa 
dispatched  with  new  instrucUoiif 
nistertotbestates-gftaeraU  lilai 
to  add  that  EngfauM*  at  paace  wkhfloMlt 
eontio«ed  to  treat  Hollaiid  aa  m  Me- 
pendent  sute  for  the  forty-fitHir  jeari 
which  jpass^  firom  tfi^t  treaty  to  the  rcr 
cognition  of  ^f  unster. 


r^T*r;**^^^T»" 


wr  w 


I 


•  See  pariicttlariy  Art.  »i.  ani  idvi  ki  Ity* 
mer  xvk  The  extieae  anaiety  oT  the  Bsgilsh 
to  adhere  to  tbsir  oonoeidMi  wM  ftalfaari, 

appears  ftom  the  lostroctioBs  aad  Diapalslisi 

in  Winwocd,  L. «. 
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'  *  The  OiMf  «f  ■ngtandlawM'ib  PoHu^ 

al,  tJhgigli  fo  iuelf  ftr  less  nwajsriitile,  is 
II  m4fe  Atrtkingly  perlheot  to  ibe  pur- 
Mie  «f  this  ai^meift.    On  tbe  1st  of 
December  1640,  the  people  of  Porcu^t 
f^ese  hi  erttm  egeiost  the  tyraony  of  Spem, 
under  vrbich  fney  bed  groened  aboattiKty 
years.    Tliey^eied  the  dukeof  firagenm 
on  the  throne.    In  January  1641 »  the 
Cortes  of  liie  Idngdom  were  asiieaabled  to 
loMiliae  his  authority',  though  seldom  coo- 
e<3ced  by  hto  suecetsors  alter  their  poarer 
was    oonsolidaced.    Did   England    then 
wvrfttliepleaivpeof^painf  Did  ehe  desist 
inm  connexion  with    Portugal,  Ult    it 
apfMMred  froai  -long  experience  chat  the 
atSempts  •f  Spain  to  recover  that  country 
vnost  &e  anattiiKng  i  Did  she  even  requhv 
that  the  Sraganaa  govemaaent    should 
stand  <he  test  of  time  before  she  recog- 
«iaed   its  independent   authority?    No: 
wiihiii  ^  year  w  Che  prodamlition  of  the 
duke  of  Bragansa  by  the  Cortes,  a  treaty 
of  peaee  and  alMance  was  signed  at  Wind- 
sor lwtweenCI\as.  1st,  andjShtt4th.arhidi 
•ot  only  trsats  with  the  latter  as  an  inde* 
pendent  eovapsign^  but  papressly  spealcs 
•f  the  king  of  Castile  as  a  dispossessed 
ruier ;  SQd  aHeges  on  the  part  of  the  kSn^ 
of  AaclaMd,  that  he  was  moved  ^  to  con- 
clude mi  treaty  **  by  bis  solicitede  to  pre* 
aerve  A»  tranquillity  of  Ma  kinffdoms,  and 
to  aooSHW  the  liberty  of  tn%e   ef  bis 
bele^vod  aubjects.^  ^    The  contest  was 
camoii  ^eot  the  Spbniiirds  trtitafned  victor 
Ilea;    tlMy   eitelted   conipiraci^;  they 
evented  dmsfena.    Tbe  palace  of  the  king 
of  PoiP«ii|al  was  llie  scene  of  doaiestie 
diacerdy  oeort  l&tri]^tte»  and  meditated 
SMerpatfoD.-   Theie  is  no  trace  ef  any 
comp Wet  er  vemoiiatrance«  oreveneiur* 
mar,  agsiost  the  early  recognition  by 
Eoglendy  though  tt  was  not  till  twentjr-siit 
▼eeva   efterwaras  that  Spasn  herself  ac- 
kaoarledeedtbe independence  of  Portugal, 
end    (wSat  Is   remarkable)    made   that 
ecknovrledgmeBt  in  e  treaty  coneluded 
ander  rtie  tnediation  of  England,  t 

To  tbeae  examples  let  me  add  an  ob- 
aervetien  upon  a  part  ef  the  practice  of 
fietieeaf  atrongly  illustrative  of  the  prin* 
ciplee  which  ought  to  decide  this  ouestion. 
All  the  powers  of  Europe  treated  England 
ender  the  eommonweakh  and  the  protec- 
torele»  es  retaining  her  rights  of  sove^ 
reignty*     They  recognised  these  govern- 

*    ^  TH^taovXp  vL  238. 

t  Treaty  gf  lisbop,  PM>roary  93,  "WV^. 
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tnents  aa  eiiicih*  as  they  bed  reoognisadtbe 
«ienavdiy.  The  friends  of  Cbartea  9bd 
did  not  complain  of  this  policy.  •  That 
menarchi  «^hen  restored,  din'  Mt  disallow 
the  treaties  of  foreign  powers  with  th* 
republic  or  with  Cromwell.  Whry? 
Because  these  powers  were  obliged^  for 
the  interest  of  their  own  subjects,  to 
negutiste  with  the  goveromeht  whkib, 
whatever  aright  be  its  cbaraeter,  a«a 
•actually  obeyed  by  the  British  ^ailoo. 
They  pronounced  no  opinion  on  the 
legitimacy  of  that  government ;  no  judg* 
ment  unrevourable  tcl  the  elalms  cT  th4 
exiled  prince;  they  eonsulted  only  the 
security  of  the  commerce  and  iniercoerae 
of  their  own  subjecta  frith  the  BritiA 
Islands. 

It  was  qaite  otherwise  with  the  #eeefk 
iMlion, by  Louis  14th,  of  die  son  ef  Jdmes 
IhMl,  when  his  father  died,  as  kii^^  eC 
Great  Britain.  As  that  prince  was  net 
acknowledeed  and  obeyed  in  England,  no 
interest  of  France  ««quired  that  Lodh 
should  maintain  an  huterceurse  or  Mha 
any  notice  of  his  pretensions.  A  correa^ 
pondence  with  the  son  of  James  8nd  ootdd 
neither  preserve  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  nor  protect  the  persons  and 
propeittesofFi«nchmen4iiBnfljlahd.  Thalt 
recognition  was  therefsre  jiisfly'raaenteA 
by  England  as  a  wanton  insult  t  es  a  direct 
interference  in  her  intermd  Ifdifs,  as  an 
assumptton  of  authority  to  pmneimee 
against  thelawfilnessof  her  ^overneseat.* 
The  reooffnition  of  the  ruler  m  posaessien, 
hoeever  no  may  be  called  int  thought  an 
usurper,  is  therefore  no  wrong  to  the  dl^h 
possessed  daimant ;  but  great  wxong  ^ 
done  to  the  govemraeot  ehich  fseraiaia 
eudratity  by  the  recognltkm  (rfapreiendoir 


•  <<Leeomlede  Msndiestsr.  ■■■ .» 

d'Aai^tena,  nt  paiut  ^his  h  ^mesiUas  afab 
U  resonnpismnce  A/x  Pnnoe  da  Oallm,  ;Bt  paa- 
tit,  sans  prsndrc  ooiig^  oqalqass  jours  apr|s 
rarrir^  an  Roi  i  f  ojni^aoleau.  £s  Boi  (h&^ 
laume  re^nt  en  sa  ma^n  de  Loo  en  Hollai^de 
la  noureUe  de  la  mort  da  Roi  Jacques  et  de 
cette  reconnoiasance.  II  6toit  alors  k  table  aveo 
qoelques  autres  seigneurs.  II  ne  proflfirB  pas 
ntae  seule  parole  outre  la  neuvelle;  amis  U 
vougit,  enmca  son  chapean,  et  ns  pat  eootenir 
jVMi  visags.  11  aavoya  ardm  a  Lsadias  d'ae 
ehasser  sur  lechasap  Penasin,  at  de  hn  tf  >t 

diaires  du  Itoi  ea  rabseaee  dtua  mmbassadeur 
etd^Bnenvoy.  Cet^latig  aaivi  de  pibsde 
hi  signaiare  d^  la  gnmde  allimiaa  ddbosira# 
eHKeive  santss  ta  ftanceet  rEspagas,»eetre 
I'Enpereur  et  TEmpire,  rAngletaise  ¥t  la 
mxSikny^Mhu  Aft. "' 
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wiio  i*  wiibout  actual  pov«r,  however  jutt  cause.  The  dttision  of  ibeMrfhariai  to 
bia  pret^MMUom  to  it  may  be  believed  be  conquered  wat  even  prawMirt.  fetv 
to  be.  Negligent  aod  supine  as  were  the  English 

I  am  avare»  Sir,  that  oor  complaints  of  ministers,  they  can  hardly  be  aoppoaad  to 
the  interference  of  France  in  the  Ameri-  have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  these 
can  war  mav  be  ouoted  against  my  secret  treaties.  The  cause  of  war  mm 
argument.  Those  wno  glance  over  the  '  not  a  mere  recogniiioo  nfHtf  a  lot^  warn- 
aurface  of  history  may  see  some  likeness  ing  to  the  mother  cpuiHry  ;i|ltair  a  more 
between  that  case  and  the  present.  But  than  generous  forbearance  skown  |o  her 
the  resemblance  is  merely  superficial.  It  dignity  and  cbiims,  as  it  woufd  te  in  tbe 
disappears  on  the  slightest  examination. .  case  with  Spanish  America;  if  waSi  that 
It  was  not  of  tbe  establishment  of  diplo-  France,  in  defiance  of  the  ssesi  aolemn 
matic  relations  wjtb  America  by  France  ,  assurances  of  he^  ministers,,  and  it  i^md 
in  1778  that  Great  Britain  complained. ,  of  her  sovereign,  at  length  openly  avowwl 
•We  now  know  from  the  last  edition  of  the  ;  those  machinations  to  destrw  the  uiitim 
memoirs  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  that  i  between  the  British  nation  ana  the  people 


from  the  first  appearance  of  discontent  in 
1765,  the  due  de  Choiseul  employed 
aecret  agents  to  excite  commotion  in 
North  America. :  That  gallant  and  ac- 
compiiihed  otflioer  himseff  was  no  stranger 
to  these  intrigues  after  the  year  1768, 
whenhebecame  governor  of  Guadeloupe.  * 
It  is  well  known  that  tbe  same  clandeiline 
and  treacherous  maichinations  were  conti* 
jpiied  to. the  last  in  a  time  of  profound 
fmopt  end  in  «>ite  of  professions  of  amity 
MQ  repfys^ano  bo  solemn,  that  thebreacti 
'.of  tbem  produced  a  more  than  political 
ir^f^tment  in  the  mind  of  king  George 
$rdy  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  We 
also  learn,  ffonino  contemptible  authority, 
that  at  the  very  time  that  the  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau 
if|  1762  by  the  due  de  Choiseul  and  the 
dttfce  of  Bedford,  the  former  of  these  mi- 
liters  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with 
^Speio*  by.  which  it  wi^  stipulatedf  that  in 
^ght  years  both  powers  .sboiild. attack 
■England ;  a  deaigyi  of  whii^h  thu  remn?j^ 
of  Choiseul  defeated  the ,  execution  f. 
The  recognition  was  no  more  than  the 
ceOanmiMtion  aod  a^ow«|  of  those  'dark 
^designs  which  had  so  long  been  carried 


of  America—- Englishmen  by* blood,  and 
freemen  by  principle,  dear  to  oa  by  both 
tieH,  but  most  dear  by  the  laai— which 
they  had  carried  on  dnrieg  so  many  years 
o  I  peace  and  pretended  frienddi^  and  of 
which  they  themselves  felt  that  tbia  eon- 
eluding  act  must  produce  war. 

I  now  proceed  to  review  the  progress 
which  We  have  already  made  towards  the 
recognition  of  the  states  of  Spaniah 
America,  as  It  appears  in  the  pebera  be-> 
fore  the  House.  I  will  notdwdi  on  the 
statute  3  Geo.  ith,  c  43.,  which  provides* 
**  thai  the  merchandiae  of  counlrtes  in 
America  or  the  West  Indies,  being  or 
having  been  a  nart  of  the  dominiona  of 
the  king  of  S|^ain,  may  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  ships  which  are  the  boiH 
of  these  countries;'*  though  the!  clause 
must  be  allowed  to  be  an  iudcnowledg* 
ment  of  independence,  unless  it  could  be 
said  that  the  provinces  separated  from 
Spain  were  either  countries  without  inha* 
bitants.  or  inhabited  by  men.  wiihoul  « 
government. .  Neither  will  I  s^  any  tbtn^ 
of  the  declaration  made  to  Spain  in  No* 
vember,  that  consuls  nrast  be  immediatcl j 
sent  to  South  America,  though  I  ahaW 


-on.  ^  conscious  was  the  court  of ;  hereafter  argue,  tliat  the*  appoTntmeiit  of 
Versailles  of  their  own  perfidy,  tliat  they  ]  consuls  is  as  much  ton  act  of  recogniliois 
expected  war  to  be  the  immediate  conse- 1  as  the  appointment  of  hif  lier  miniafers. 
quence  of  it.    On  the  same  day  with  the   Lord  Liverpool  indeed  said,  that  it  was 


.treaty  of  commerce  %  they  signed  another 
aecret  treaty,  eventual'and  defensive,  with 


**  treating  South  America  as  iodependeot»* 
which  is  the  only  species  of  reoognitioai 


North  America,  by  which  it  was  stipu.  '\  which  vre  have  a  right  to  make.  I  sbonU 
lated,  that  in  CHise  of  war  between  France  \  ho  the  last  to  blame  the  suspension  of  tlisrt 
and  England  during  the  war  then  waging, .  purpose  during  the  lawless  and  faftble 


France  and  A  mcrica  should  make  common 

•  M^m.'  d#  Booillei  p.  15.  Paris,  imt»^ 
Rektioo  du  Voyage  da  Lewis  XVL  k  Vasssuias, 
pas  M.  la  Doc  de  Choisattb  p.  14.  Paqs»  1622. 
'  t  Eerrand,  Tcois  I>^membfmnens  -  da  la 
Vdnmi  i.  76. 

t  MarteDf,  Becuetl,i.  701|  Fabroary  6,  irrs. 


invasion  of  Spain,  then  threatened,  and 
aooo  after  executed,  which  was  undooba* 
edly  a  legitinuite  reason  for  doing  oothini^, 
however  otherwise  just  and  deairable« 
which  could  tend  to  weaken  tbe  Spanah 

1  coi>* 


government.     So  strongly  waa 

vinced  of  the  sacrednesa  of  that  dotjr^ 
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that  I  al'lkftl  live  dkcHoed  to  present  a 

felitioo  ef  a  nacute  aimflar  to  that  which 
now  <Mfi)r  to  your  conaideration.  No*. 
thing  under  heaven  coold  kaTe  induced 
me  to  give  the  alighiett  aid  to  the  un- 
righteooa  violence  which  then  menaced 
tiieiodmndeooe  of  Spain. 

'  The  owpatch  of  Mr.  Secretary  Canning 
to  Sir  Cnarlea  Stuart,  of  the  SUt  of 
March  ISSS,  i»  the  fint  paper  which  I 
wiah  to  recall  to  the  remembfaaee  and 
raeommend  to  the  seriooa attention  of  the 
Houae.*  It  declarea»  that  time  and  events 
hnve  decided  the  separation  of  Spanish 
America;  thatvafioua  drcuaMumcea  in 
their  internal  condiMn  lany  accelerate  or 
retard  the  recognition  of  their  independ- 
ence; and  it  coqctudes  with  intelUgibiy 
iittimatiog  th«t  Qtmx  Britain  would  re^st 
the  congest  of  any  part  of  thej«  pro- 
vincea  by  Phmee*  The  moa  explicit 
fearoiog  was  thnajglven  to  Spain,  to 
Fhmce»  and  to  all  iSirope,  aa  well  9^  to 
the  staiea  of  Spanifli  AaMrica,  that  Gtfi 
Britain  oo0|ider«i  their  iodepeiidenoe  as 
certala;  that  she  regarded  the  time  ef  re- 
oKQiiing  it  aa  a  quastina  only  of  poKey ; 
and  that  ahe  would  not  «tifltr  foreba 

Kers  loistetferel^r  paaiaviling  its  «stim- 
neat.  Fraacoi  ladaed,  is  the  only 
pamaraanad;  Imt  the  laaaon  of  the  caie 
applied  ta  atary  #ctei,  «nd  extended  as 
much  to  conquest  under  the  name  of  Spain 
aa  if  it  w^e  oiade  avowedly  for  France. 

The  next  document  to  which  I  shall 
rafor  is  the  njiemocandum  ot  a^,«4»oference 
between  M*  de  Poligaac  and  lar.  Secre- 
tary Canidng  oa  the  9tii  of  October, 
lS23;t  and  I  cannot  help  earnestly  re« 
eomme'hding  to  all  persons  who  have  any 
iouht  with  respeoc  to  the  present  stale  of 
this  question,  or  to  the  footing  on  whH;h 
it  has  stood  for  many  months,  who  do  not 
lee  or  do  not  own  that  our  determination 
tsaa  long  been  madie  and  announoed,  to 
observe  with  care  the  force  and  extent  of 
^be  lan^iMga  of  the  British  government 
>a  this  important  occasioA,  ^  The  British 
government/'  it  it  there  aaid,  **  were  of 
opinion  tlmt^aay  mteiapt  toiwiHg  Spanish 
^.asariea  under  its  andeot  aobmission 
muat  be  utterly  hopeless ;  that  ail  aegi^ 
iation  for  that  purpose  would  be  unrstic^ 
seaaful;  and  that  thovprolongatioii  or 
-anewal  of  war  for  the  same  object  could 
fa  only  a  wiatr  of  human  life,  and  an  hh' 
liotton ..of ^a^siiiaa •  on : hmh  partieata 

•  See  Vol  ?iu.  p.  gso. 
•    '         t  See  Vol.  z.  p.  70ft. 


no  end.''  Language  cannot  more  aiaoogly . 
declare  the  conviction  of  Gneaf/fititala 
that  the  issue  of  the  eon  test  waa  evaa  • 
then  no  longer  deabtiU ;  that  tbaee  wee 
indeed  x^  longer  any  such  contest im  could  • 
affect  the  policy  of  ibreign  atates  towarda 
America.     As  ^aaon  as  we   had   made' 
known  ettr  opiatoo  in  terms  ao  poshlve  to: 
the  Europeiwi  and.Americao  states,  the* 
pretensions  of  Spain  could  not  in  point  of 
juvtice  be  any  reason  for  a  delay  ot  recog- 
nition.   It  woold  be  absurd  to- speak  of- 
equal  ccmtest  after  declaring  the  event  to< 
be  certain*  or  to  consider  any  measure  dT' 
ours  as  capable  pf  lessening,  the  pro^sh 
biltty  of  the  success  ot  Spain  when  we* 
had    pronounced  that  all  her  atteaijpta' 
must  be  utterly  hope<es9.    After  declar-* 
ing  that  we  should   remain^   however,- 
*'  strictly  neutral  if  war  should  be  on* 
haftpily  prolonged,"  we  go  on  to  state 
mofe^  explicitly  than  before,  •«  that  tliiet 
junction  of  any  pmver  in  an  enterpitenf* 
Spain  agajpst  the  colonies  woold  be  viewad 
'as  an  entirely  new  question,  upon  which 
diey  must  take  such-  decision  as  the  to«« 
terest  of  Gi^eat  Britain  mttst  requtre**^-^ 
language  which,  however  cautioiu  aSil-. 
moderate  in  its  forms,  is.  in  aubstancef  tou^ 
clear  to  be  mistmderstood.  *      '*' 

After  this  paragraph,  no  state  in  Eoro|ie 
had  a  right  to  aftct  surprise  at  the  receg • 
nition,  If  it  had  been  prpchiiraed  on  tha 
following  day.  StHI  more  clearly,  if  poe* 
sible,  is  the  same  principle  avoared  in  a 
subaeqoent  paragraph,  *<  that  the  Brhisli 
goveynraent  had  no  desire  to  predpitata 
the  recoenition,  so  long  as  there  was  any 
reasonaole  chance  of  an  acoommodatioif 
with  the  mother  country,  by  which  audi 
a  reoognition  might  coma^rstfrom  Spaia. 

vBot  that  it  could  not  wwiUndefinitely  for 
that. result;  l(iat  it  eould  not  consent  to 
make  He  recognition  of  the  new  states  da* 
pendent  oai,  Uiat  of  Spi|in ;  «» and  tbm  'it 
woold  consider  any.  foreign  interference; 
either  by  force  or  by  mepace,  in  the  dis* 
pute  between  Spain  aud  the  colonies,  i» 
a  motive  for  ret5ogni»jng  thejatter  without 
dehiy."  And  kecw  in  it  matter  lesa  im« 
ponant  I  should  be  filling  to  atop,  aad  to 
test  my.  eaa»  an  thia  {Muaap  atona» 
Words  i  cannot  be  more  expli^t;  \t  fa 
needless  to  .aomamat  on  them,  >ami  fm* 
possitde  to  evade  them.  ^  .We  deeisse,  that 
liia  only  acctowmiadatibn  w(isc$  ireooil^ 

I  feasplatei  ia  aoa^vAiol^ia  to  t^ipmata  m 
caoognhiuiiby  SfNdn;  tbatwa^naot  in- 
defi|iit%  wait  ealanfor.thatvesalt.  Wa 
assert  4iiflr  right  to  ^recognise,   whether 
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SfMD  mtognite*  o»  sat ;  Midi  #e  tfito  a 
cate  in  wkidi#e  thoold  lame^tely  re» 
CQgaMia»  independently  df  the  coiuent  ol 
tka  Syanith  fj^ertMoeot,  aad  wMhout  re^ 
giml  %oibm  intamal  state  of  the  Ameriein 
pnmiuseB,  At  a  naiuraA  consequaoce  tif 
th6M  poailioiMy  wa  deoliiie  tfny  part  in  tf 
petfWMed oaagresv orEuBopaan  powarsfor 
ragal^tiag  the  affiiira  of  AmericiL 

1  eaimeifc  ^it  this  dodanaiH  witfeaiit 
Mjiagi  a  juat  itibitia  to  that  part  wUeh  re* 
JMetf  to  oooDOatrce^— to  tho  iunndesa  anki 
whieli  it  ataerU  the  right  of  thii  country  to 
daotiofia  her  important  tradewith  Amaricay 
aa>  ireU  ai  the  neceiaity  of  the  appoiot-' 
laanLol  eootaU  fdr  the  ptoteetiori  of  that 
tmde;  and  the  dbtinot  annunoiati<Hiy 
'f-Wlat  air  attempt  to  renew  tke  obaoiele 
interdiolionifvotild  be  beat  cut-^hert  by  a 
apeady  aUd  aili|ualiied  reeuanition  of  the 
iadependeece  of  the  Settui  AmericaD 
atriiea^^  Still  mord  do  1  applaud  the  de< 
danationi  «'  that  Great  Bntaia  had  no  do* 
dkatileectip  aey  aeparMe  vight  to  the 
filee  enfftrment  of  this  trade ;  that  she 
oaAsiderea  the  force  of  oipcMaastances  and 
thaf  irreversiUe  progreseof  events  to  have 
draadgr  detecnrined  the  ^oeetion  of  the. 
eKisteficeef  that  freedom  fbridl the  world." 
These  are  declaratioaa  equally  vise  and 
adflsirdble*  They  ooiaaide  indeed  so  Evi- 
dently with  the  wdUunderstood  iatesast 
•f  every  8tale»  tbsc  it  ia  martifying  to  be 
eampelled  to  apeak  of  them  m  generous ; 
buiitbey  are  so  much  at  variaaoe  with  the 
biMe  ebd  ihovt^ighted  policy  of  goven^ 
aMBlf » that  il  it  refreshing  and  contola^ 
tmry  to  meet  them  in  the  acts  of  state :  at 
leak  when*  at  here,  they  muit  be  sincere, 
Itoeause  tlie  drcemstancet  of  their  pro* 
QMilffatiofi  secure  tbeh'  observancey  and  in- 
deed render  deviation  from  them  impoa* 
tibia*  1  read  them  over  aiid  over  with-the 
iitmost  pleaaure.  They  breathe  the  spi- 
tit  eJ^that  jiMt  poHcyiand  sound  philosephy, 
irliieh  teaches  ut  to  regartt  .the  interest  ok 
oiiraoimtrv.as  beat  promoted  by  ao  in* 
•rette  of  tiie  indubtryi  wealih  and  ha|>pi- 
note  of  other  nations. 

Although  the  atteation  of  the  House  it 
ebieAy  directed  to  the  acts  of  bur  own 
government,,  it  is  not.  foretga  finom  the 

Ciflote;  of  lay  ai^gisnent  to  solicit  theiM 
r:  ai  inw  aMDtiteejtOieonsMleff  the  adatarafi* 
Iteoi^  onthe  Sddef  Deoeritber 


idhw  dit.t»eaideBt«C«he  Umte&Scat«i 
to  tberCeoflreesrof  thdt/gtem  BepahlB^  i 
heertily  aqjaMr  i*;th#:MtfeoC  agfwtmii 
ef  Oiat  Bsettafo  .wifii  tkn  pautciplet  ftfen 
iMed  by  ut  to  the  FreneH  miaitter# 


a&erwardt  t^-all-  the  glvirii  foweito  ef  E»i 
ro^ie^  whether  milttaity  or  matittme*  aM 
to  the  great  Eaglith  ttaie  beyond  the  Aw  . 
laotic     I  aet  tiot  anaaeiiii  to*  etoeriain 
whether  the  itietsage  wtfs  ioAueneed  bv- 
onr  ceaaflBunioi|ioti»  dr  wet  the  atete-Moifrt 
of  timilarity  of  principle  and  eoineideece 
of  iifteieflk.    The  Unkted  Stf  tea  had  at  ell 
etentt  long  preceded  ue  in  the  teCDgnittotu  • 
They  itfnt  eoatult  and  edimtiiatioitrre  iwa 
years  before  ut*    They  foumi  the  greaCer 
part  of  South  Ameticn  quiet  and  tarere  ^ 
and  in  the  agitatioat  of  thtf  i^mainderft 
they  foimd  no  obtiaalet  to  frleedl|p  inter* 
courte  with  tbem«    Thieir.  reoogattien  of 
these  Statet  neither  inleffitiptedthetr  aiei- 
cable  relatioiia  wid»  Spdioi  noraoeationed : 
remonttranceiirem  any  power  in  Ew^ope* . 
They  decl«wd  their  neotMriifty  at  the  mo* 
meat  9i  rec<)^itieii-     They  tnlewnly  rev 
new  that  decmrati*!  in  the  mtfitage  before/ 
tne.    ^  With- the  gdeermvlanttr  wne  Jmee 
dechwed  their  independetteeendmaiiBiniiw 
edit^and  whote  ladependelK^.  we  have 
on  great  contideratien  aed  ea  juat  prlaa*^. 
pies  achaewledged*  we  could  not  vie#  any . 
iQterpeeition  for  the  pnrpoaeaf  Uppieasiag 
them,  or  la  any  a-ay  oantrelliag  their 
destiny,  by  any  EarepBan  powen  ta  any 
other  light  AaH  as  the  omaiTeitatioa  of  tu 
unfrieadly  diapethioo  towArdt  tlw  UiMied 
Statet.    IB  the  war  betveeaa  Spain  and 
thotenew  goeeramenta*  we  have  deeleied 
our  aeutrauty,  andahaU  aithere  to  it|  peo^ 
vided  no  chaaga:  shall  take,  plaaa  which 
thall  make  a  cerretpondiog  chaege  in  the 
policy  of  Hie  United  Statet  indtlpeotable 
to  their  security.    Te  adiat  eatent  the 
allied  powers  may  carry  their  By^mfB  e( 
interference  ia  the  internal .  afftin  of.  at- 
tiont»  it  a  qiiettion  in  which  all  ind< 
dent  powert,  whoie  gpvammentt  differ 
from  theirt»  are  iaieretted  3  even  those 
most  remete»  and  turely  none  mere  so  than 
the  United  States*    It  is  impottible  thai 
they  should  extend  their  policy  to  aay 
portion  of  either  Ameriatt  without  eadao-i 
gering  our.peace  and  happioest  s  aor  ca» 
any^one  believe tbatour toOdhem  breth- 
ren, if  Itfft.to  themeelveti  would  adopt  it 
of  their  own  accords    It  it  eaually  iaspoa- 
fcible»  therefore,  that  we  should  bebcM  this 
imerpositioD  in  any  form  with  indiflereaoe« 
If  we  look  to  thacaaipanitifvettreiigth  aad 
fetouroea  efSpeia^  aad  of  theta  aew  90* 
ve^nmctUt^  afld  to  their  diataBcaftoaa< 
ja^mtttt.bajobpiaim  thtft/tae 


in 


Thut  dqipr  thai;  wipe  gafeaaraenti 
grave  but  dcienbined  kuifMgpy  and  with 
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itbat  remmable  aDd  deliberate  tone  which 
•becoittes  true  courage,  prbchiini  the  prin- 
ciples, of  her  policy,  and  make  known  the 
oates  in  whicn  the  care  of  her  own  safety 
•will  compel  her  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  other  states.    I  have  already 
obs^rred  its  coincidence  with  the  declara- 
tions of  England;  which  indeed  is  per- 
fecty  if  allowance  be  nsade  for  the  deeper/ 
or  at  least  more  inmiediate,  interest  in  the 
iodependence  of  South  America,  which 
near  neiehbourhood  gives  to  the  United 
•Stsates*  This  coincidence  of  the  two  great 
English  commonwealths  f  for  so  1  delight 
to  adl  them«  and  I  heartily  pray  that  they 
"may  be  for  ever  united  in  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  liberty)  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  the  utmost  pleasui;^  by  every  en- 
lightened citizen  or  either.    Above  all, 
Sir,  there .  is  one  coincidence  between 
•them,  which  is,  I  trust,  of  happy  augury 
to  the  whole  civilized  world.    They  have 
both  declaredi  their  neutrality  in  the  Ame- 
rican contest  as  long  os  it  shall  be  cbnfined 
to  Spain  and  her  former  colonies.    But 
both  require  that  it  shall  be  limited  to 
these  original  combatants.    Both  declare 
that  no  foretgo  power  shall  interfere ;  that 
if  Spain  should  be  converted  into  one  of 
the  fangs  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  that  beast 
of  prey  shall  not  be  sulfered  to  plunge  it 
into  toe  heart  of  America,  nor  to  spread 
the  baleftil  influence  over  the  new  Conti- 
nentg  under  which  the  old  already  groans ; 
that   l^llsh    liberty   will   resist   it   in 
America  as  English -liberty  will  resist  it  in 
Eerope.     I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 
•that  DO  minister  ever  existed  who  could 
DOW  persuade  England  to  connivie  at  such 
new  uaurpations  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  If 
any  minister  were  to  fail  in  the  attempt 
^to  reaiat  them,  he  would  be  speedily  car- 
ried back  to  power  with  glory  by  the  peo- 
ple*   If  any  stave  or  bigot  were  found 
mean  and  mvdy  enough  to  purchase  office 
by  acquiescing  in  such  connivance,-  the 
l^gliab  ilation  would  ignominiously  hurl 
htm  ftoan  a  station  which  he  wouid  dis- 
grace. 

On  tbe  25th  of  December  182S,  M. 
.  Ofislia,  the  Spanish  minister  for  foreign 
aQursy  proposed  to  the  principle  powers 
of  fiurope  a  conference  at  Paris  on  the 
beai^neana  of  enabling  his  Catholic  m^- 
ieaty  ta're-estaUish  his  legitimate  author- 
tty,  mm!  '  to  sp^read  the  blesshigs  of  his 
patenml^geverAment  over  the  vast  provin* 
cea  of  America  which  once  acknowledged 
tbe  atspremacy  of  Sp4ito.  To  this  com- 
mui|iention,  which  wai  made  also  to  this 
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government,  an  answer  was  given  which 
cannot  6e  read  without  approbation-  and 
pleasure.  Had  it  indeed  been  of  an  op- 
posite sort,  it  would  have  caused  the  blood 
of  every  true  Englishman  to  boil  with  in- 
dignation. In  this  answer,  the  proposition 
of  a  congress  is  once  more  rejected ;  the 
British  government  adheres  to  its  original 
declaration,  that  it  would  wait  for  a  time, 
but  a  limited  time.only,  and  would  rejoice 
to  see  his  Catholic  majesty  have  the  grace 
and  advantage  of  taking  the  lead  among 
the  powers  of  Europe  in  the  recognition 
of  the  American  states,  as  well  jot  the 
greater  benefit  and  security  of  these  states 
Uiemselves,  as  from  the  generous  disposi- 
tion felt  by  Great  Britain  to  spare  the  re- 
mains of  dignity  and  grandeur,  however 
infinitesimally  small,  which  may  still  be 
fancied  to  belong  to  the  thing  called  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Even  the  shadow  of  long- 
departed  greatness  was  treated  with  com- 
passionate forbearance:  but  all  these 
courtesies  and  decorums  were,  to  have 
their  limit.  The  interest  of  Europe  and 
America  imposed  higher  duties,  wliich 
were  not  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of 
leaving  undisturbed  the  precedents  copied 
by  public  offices  at  Madrid,  from  the 
power  of  Charles  5ih,  or  the  arrogance  of 
Philip  2nd.  The  principal  circumstance  in 
whicn  this  dispatch  added  to  the  proceed- 
ing, was,  that  it  both  laid  a.  wider  founda- 
tion for  the  policy  of  recognition,  and 
made  a  much  nearer  approach  to  ,exact- 
'ness  in  fixing  the  time  heyond  which  it 
could  not  be  delayed.  "  It  appears  mani- 
fest to  the  British  governmopt,"  says  the 
dispatch,  **  that  if  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
glohe  should  remain  much  longer  without 
any  tecognie^  political  existence,  or  any 
definite  political  connexion  with  the  es- 
tidilishea  governments  of  Europe,  the 
consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
must  be  at  once  most  embarrassing  to 
those  governments,  and  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  all  European  nations*  For 
thesereasona, and  not  from  mere  views  of 
commercial  policy,  the  British  government 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  such  of  the  new  states  as  have  es- 
tablished de  facto  their  separale  political 
existence,  cannot  be  much  longer  oelayed. 
The  court  of  Madrid  mgst  be  aware  that 
the  discretion  of  his  majesty  cannot  be  in- 
definitely bound  up  by  that  of  his  Catho- 
lic majesty,  and  that  even,  before  many 
months  elapse,  tbe  desire  now  sincerely 
felt  by  the  British  govemmei\t  to  leave 
this  pvecedenpy  to  Spain  may  i>e  over- 
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borne  by  coniidetrntioDt  of  a  mofe  coniprf- 
iiooiife  fiature'*->caaiidenttioas  regarding 
oot  obly  tbe  eaaential  iHt^Ms  of  hit  mia- 
' jetty'ii  subjecUf  but  ihe  reiatiimt  of  the 
old  world  iviUi  the  o'ear." 

The  ilouae  can  require  nothing  but  to 
bia  seBBioded  of  these  declarations.  They 
■  aw  toe  expKoit,  preciie,  and  even  ibibute, 
to  need  tlie  leatt  explaiiation.  The  pur- 
port of  the  dispatch  iaj  to  warn  Spam  that 
the  recognition  cannot  be  delayed  fbrmany 
aonrtia ;  and  the  force  of  that  itarning  is 
very  much  strengthened  by  the  reasons 
which  are  ass^n^  against  delay.  They 
distinguish  it  £om  a  mere  threat«-«and  are 
of  f uch  a  nature,  that  tNey  render  it  im- 
possible for  a  government  to  retreat  from 
Its  declaration  without  imcrificirijEr  *<<  ho- 
iiout,  and  incurring  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing driven  from  its  principles  and  interests 
by  fear.  I  entreat  the  House  to  meditate 
on  the  grounds  which  are  stated  for  early 
recognldon^.  Are  they  not  such,  that,  if 
tiiey  were  siooereiy  and  deliberately  em- 
ploye^, they  cannot  be  abandoned  with- 
out di^onour,  and  without  the  danger 
which  dishonour  never  fails  to  bring  on 
|[reat  nations  ?  But  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse fo^  levity  (if  excuse  in  that  case 
were  possible),  none  for  insincerity;  for 
tlie  dispatch  of  the  SOth  January  is  the 
consummation  and  conclusion  of  a  series 
of  measures  and  declarations  whieh  con- 
tinued for  nearly  two  critical  and  eventful 
years. 

Subsequent  to  the  SOth  of  Jannsry,  I 
can- bate  no  official  information,  I  have 
heard,  and  I  believe»  that  Spain  has  an- 
awered  this  dispatch ;  that  she  repeats  her 
invitation  to  England  re  send  a  minister 
taibe  proposed  congress;  and  that  she 
has  notified  the  aissent  of  Russia,  Austria, 
France  and  Prossia  to  be  parties  to  that 

Eroceeding.  I  hav^  heard,  and  (  also  be- 
eve,  that  England  on  this  occasion  hos 
proved  true  to  heieelf ;  that;  in  confor.^ 
mtty  to  her  ancient  cNaratteter  and  incon* 
sistency  with  her  repeated  declarations, 
ahe  has  declined  all  diftcnsslon  of  this  ques- 
tion with  the  Holy  or  unholy  Alliance. 
Would  to  God  tlmt  we  had  from  the  be- 
l^iMning  kept  aloof  from  these  congresses, 
in  which  we  have  made  shipwreck  of  our 
ancient  honour !  If  that  were  not  potei- 
Ue,  would  to.  God  that  we  had  protested 
ait  least  by  silence  and  absence  against 
thai  conspiracy  at  VeroAa«  which  has  an- 
jrfbilatod  tha  liberties  <^  continental  Ea«^ 
rope!     In  confitniatfan  tii  tUb  rbview 
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may  also  bore  meisiM  liw  dnalnialiaii 
made  in  this  House,,  thatdiwing  tbe  o^ 
cupatf  on  of  Spain  by  a  FrOnobaniiy,  every 
armament  againat  tlhe  Spaniab  paka  OMua 
be  considered  as  hsM«g  a'f  dencb-wbansw- 
ter,  and  being  thereftwe  within  the  prinei- 
pie  repeated^  laid  down  bi  ibb  papers, 
jfpain- indeed,  aa  a  beHtgesnt^  canbeaow 
cnnsidered  only  as  •  fiuag..of  the  Holjr 
Alliance,  powerless  in  itaaUv  Iwa  wbian 
that  monster  has  tbe  power  to  aras  iHib 
three^fold  sleek 

As  the  oaae  now  stands,'  I  oonoeive  It 
to  be  declared'  by  Great  Bdlsiny  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  indepeadeaioe  of 
SpHnish  America  iii  no  bsaadi  of  §mth  er 
neutrality  towaida  Spain ;  that  each  an 
acknowledgnynt  might  long  OfHi  baeebeen 
made  without  any  violation  of  her  lighta 
or  interposition  in  her  aileirs ;.  tiiai  we  bive 
been  for  at  least  two  years'  entitled  to 
make  it  by  all  the  roftea  of  imemailoiial 
law ;  that  we  have  delayed  ir»  from  faiendljr 
consideration  for  i hi?  ftseltags  aod.clatma 
of  the  Spanish  GovenMaeiat;   tbal  ww 
have  now  carried  oorfiptbearaiieato.tbe 
utmost  verge  of  reiisenahle  gcnarasity; 
and,  having  exhausted  all  die  ofieea  of 
friendship  and  gnod  neighbourboad,  aie 
at  perfect  liberty  to  domuh.eniT  tbe  iis- 
terest  of  dur  own  sobjeels,  and  tbe  juat 
pretensiona  of  the  American  atates.    The 
time  allowed  to  Spain  for  cfmsldtaraiion  of 
thia  great  question  is  expired*     Oeow- 
roshy  towards  her  would  now  boiajiisaice 
to  the  rest  of  tbe  world.-    Hessng  then 
excluded  Spain  fromany  indoenceon  our 
future  policy,  we  still  move  deasly  fntK 
teat  against  the  influenfse  of  olber  atataa. 
who  never  bad  any  rigbi  to  be  eawsaind 
or  heard  by  ns  on  a  eubjtvt  absaitijly  lb- 
reign  to  thefti.    We  have  refused  to  bw  a 
party  to  any  congresa  of  the  Hely  or  on- 
holy  AHiance;  we  bavei  I  hope,  ai  length 
dissolved  oar  unnatural  oamnS  with  tlwaw ; 
and  'having  retolutcjy  dedaaed  our  duee 
mination  not  to  be  infkica^od  by  their 
counsels,  we  should  certainly  net*  endisSw 
their  insolent  injustice  if  the^  daaed  to 
irequire  tliat  we  should  abatam  froaa  r&» 
cognifeing  the  independence  of  flpnnIA 
America.      I  cMt  l^m  me^  thes^w, 
with  scorn  and  disdain^  tfaa  auppoahimQ 
that  ahf  other  power  arill  preamaotw  iii* 
terfens  m  our  pdioyt  or  to  qoesabm  oor 
undoubted  rtahtto.  ifiataNs  beat  4086008  mf 
eiiHWatnig  frtemisblp  witb  she 
states. 

In  adopting  ^  JMogidlioa 
rfriitt  givi»  jw> 
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if  «•  Met  tdbr  oiiMfflxjet  t0  be  iaSueii^ 
by  iImi  •ppBehtoiioo  af  tba  danger  of  re- 
eiitiag  iiiijQ#t  preieetiopt,  ve  destroy  the 
0tAy  buWrark  of  prindple  ihai  gHards  a 
nation  egaioti  faUing  into  uoeeodiUoQal 
aubaiMaioiH  Tbere  never  waa  a  time 
4Hien  it  vodd  be  more  periloua  to  make 
i^onoaaaiooB,  er  to*  shew  feebleneia  and 
/ear.  We  Jive  in  an  age  of  the  moat  ex- 
4ravagaMt  and  mensiroua  pretentiooi  «Qp- 
psrlaa  by  treinendoua  force*  A  oonfede- 
racy  of  absolute  menarchs  elaim  the  right 
<of  oooCipsQlKfig  the  aotemal  ^oTeronem 
of  all  natiiuuu  In  the  esijerciae  of  (hat 
uaucped  povar  they  have  ahready  taken 
military  possession  of  the  whole  continent 
^f  Earooe.  AU  continental  governments 
either  obey  their  lavs  or  tremble  at  their 
diapleasure.  England  has  condemned  their 
^principles;  she -is  independent  of  their 
power ;  ibey  ascribe  aU  die  misfortunes  of 
ilse  present  age  to  the.  example  of  her  in- 
atitmioas;  and  they  kaow  that  her  laws 
•  aaust  to  the  last  moment  of  her  inde- 
pendence protect  tliat  liberty  of  political 
diiioassion  from  which  ihey  profess  to 
dread  €onftt»ien»  revolaliont  rapine  and 
liloodfiied.  On  Englaiul*  theretbret  thev 
aaesl  look  with  irreconcilable  hatred. 
.  Tbegr  most  desire  her  destruction*  As 
•long  as  she  is  free  and  powerful,  their 
system  is  iaooaBplete*  all  the  precautions 
of  their  tyrannical  nolicy  are  imperCect, 
and  their  oppressed  fubjecu  may.  once 
more  turn  their  eyes  to  this  island,  indulg 
ing  the  hope  that  circumstances  will  one 
day  compel  ua  to  exchange  the  alliance 
#f  xinga  for  the  friendship  of  nationa. 

I  wHi  not  aay  that  sudi  a  state  of  the 
world  does  net  requine  a  cwuisiderate  and 
ckrciiaMpact  policy.  I  acknowledge,  and 
shMdd  earnestly  contend,  thai  there  never 
waa  a  moment  at  which  the  continuance 
of  peace  was  more  desirable.  After  pass- 
ing throQgh  all  the  sufferings  of  twenty 
ycttm  universal  war,  and  feelmg  its  inter- 
nal evils  perhaps  more  severely  since  its 
dose  than  when  it  raged  moitt  wide'y  and 
fiareely,  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
taste  the  natural  and  genuine  fruits  of 
peace*  The  robust  constitotion  of  a  ff^e 
oonsmooityis  just  showing  its  power  to  heal 
the  deepest  wounds*  to  coropoie  obstinate 
eonftdima,  and  to  restore  health  and  vi- 
fOiir  lo  every  disordered  function  or  dis- 
abled member*  I  deprecate  the  occur- 
renoe  of  what  mant  disturb  thia  noble  pro- 
reaa  ii  one  of  the  miracles  of  liberty*  But 
I  am  also  firady  convinced*  that  prudence 
IB  the.pasfnt  eiwimsinnoet  of  Eui'ope 


forbids  eirery  neaaure  that  can  be  renra. 
seated  as  having  tiie  appearance  of  rear. 
If  we  carry  our  caution  further  than  strict 
abstinence  from  injustice,  we  cannot 
doubt  to  whnt  motive  our  forbearance  will 
be  imputed.  It  is  ^tety  dangerous  to 
yield  to  those  whose  pristaosions  are  exr 
orbitant*  It  is  hard  to  compromise  with 
those*  whose  safety  may  in  their  opinion 
recuire  that  we  should  be  weakened  and 
xlimonoured.  Let  us  not  adopt  any  amr 
biguous  policy*  which  may  enable  the 
Holy,  Alliance  to  cry  out  trium|dlaiitl|r* 
that  after  having  declared  to  tlie  wood 
that  we  w^0  entitled  to  recegnize  Saiitb 
Americat  and  that  it  is  our  interest  tecul- 
tivate  her  friendship;  that  the  claims  of 
Spain  even  on  our  genenoaity  ane  now  Kt 
an  end,  and  that  we  set  at  nought' all 
interposition  of  other  powers;  w^.SjCiil 
abstain  from  the  advantageous  exercise  of 
an  undisputed  right,  Jest  we  sliould  incUr 
the  displeasure  of  monarchs  whose  inter- 
ference we  profess  to  reject  with  indigna- 
tion. Every  delay  is  liable  to  that  inter- 
pretation. The  lea«t  scrupulous  poli- 
ticians condemn  falsehood  when  it  wears 
the  appearance  of  fear*  It  may  ba  some- 
times unsafe  to  fire  at  the  roval  tiger  who 
suddenly  crosses  vouf  path  Id  an  esstern 
forest;  but  it  is  thought  fully  as  danger- 
ous to  betray  your  fear  by  running  away. 
Prudent  men  quietly  pursue  ihek  road 
without  aluring  their  pace,  without  pro* 
vokaog  or  tempting  the  ferocious  animal. 

Having  thus  traced  tlie  progress  of  mea- 
aures  whfcb  have  led  us  to  the  very  verge 
of  recognition*  the  question  naturally  pre- 
renu  itself*  Why  do  we  not  now  recog- 
niae  I  It  is  not  so  much  my  part  to  shear 
cause  for  a  new  measure,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  tell  us  why  they  do 
not  complete  their  own  system.  Every 
preparation  is  made,  every  aiiverse  claim 
IS  rejected,  ample  notice  ia  given  to  all 

Eartiea*  Why  is  the  determination  de- 
lyed  ?  We  are  irrevocably  pledged  to 
maintain  onr  principles,  and  to  act  on  them 
towards  America.  We  have  cut  of  all 
honourable  retreat.  Why  should  we  seem 
to  hesitate?  America  expects  from  pa 
the  common  marks  of  amity  and  respect* 
Spain  cannot  complain  at  their  being 
granted*  Ko  other  state  can  imimate  an 
optnion  on  the  sohtect*  without  an  open 
attack  on  the  independenee  of  Great 
Britain.  What  then  lenders  the  decluve 
wurd  from  being  spoken  ? 

We  have  alreaoy*  indeed,  taken  one 
step  more  in  addition  to  tbos«'  on  which  I 
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have  too  long  dwelt.    We  have  sent  con- 
auls  to  all  the  ports  of  Spanish  America  to 
which  we  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  scats  of 
th6  new  governments  in   that  country. 
We  have  seen  in  the  public  papers,  that 
the  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  presented 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs   in   this '  country,   to  the 
secretary  of  that  government,   desiring 
that  they  would  grant  the  permissioti  to 
the  consul,  without  Which  he  cannot  ex- 
ercise his  powers.*    Does  not  this  act  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  state  of 
Buenos  Ayres  ?  An  independentstate  alone 
can   appoint  consuls.    An  independent 
state  only  can  receive  consuls*    We  have 
not  only  sent  consuls,  but  commissioners. 
What  IS  their  character?  can  it  be  any 
other  than  that  of  an  envoy  with  a  new 
title  ?  '  Every  agent  publicly  accredited  to 
a  foreign  government,  and  not  limited  by 
his   commission    to  •  commercial    affairs, 
must,  in  reality,  be  a  diplomatic  minister, 
whatever  may  be  his  official  name.    We 
read  of  the  public  and  joyful  reception  of 
these  commissioners,  of  presents  made  by 
them   to   the   American   administrators, 
and  of  speeches  in  which  they  announce 
the  good  will  of  the  government  and 
people  of  England  towards  the  infant  re- 
publics.   I  allude  to  the  speech  of  colo- 
nel Hamilton  at  Bogota,  on  which,  as  I 
hove  seen  it  only  in  a  translation,  I  can 
only  venture  to  conjecture,  after  making 
some    allowance    for    the    overflow    of 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  is  apt  to 
occur  on  such  occasions,  that  it  express- 
ed the  anxious  wishes  and  earnest  hopes 
of  this  country,  that  he  might  find  Colum- 
bia in  a  state  capable  of  maintaining  those 
relations  of  amity  which  we  were  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  establish*  ^But  surely 
the  whole  of  these  missioiis  amounts  to 
a  virtual  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  these  states. 
Where  should  we  apply  for  redress,  if 

a  Columbian  privateer  were  to  capture  an 

0  ■,■■..■..• I  » 

*  <*  Ce  n'est  pas  asset  d'etre  Domm6  et  muni 
de  Lettres  de  ProTision  de  la  part  du  Souve- 
raio.  Le  Consul  doit  aussi  obtenir  rapprobar 
tion  et  radmission  du  Souverain  du  pays,  oii 
il  doit  r^sider  et  exercer  les  fonctions  de  cet 
emploi.  Cetta  admission  du  Consul  depend 
du  bon  plaisir  du  Souverain  du  lieu  de  son 
^tablisseraent.''  Steck,  Bssai  sar  les  Consuls, 
^6.    Berlin,  1790. 

^Le  Consul  doit  presenter  ses  Lettres  de 
Provision  au  SouTerain  du  pays  ob,  il  va  r6sider 
pour  obtenir  son  appiobation,  son  agitoent 
et  ses  oidresde  le  reconnoitre  en  cetteiqualit^; 
ee  (^ue  Ton  appelle  Exequatur.''    Id.  58. 


English  merchant-man  ?  Not  at  Madrid, 
but  at  Bogota.  Does  not  this  answer  de- 
cide the  whole  question?  Does  it  not 
declare  that  the  government  of  Spaio  has 
lost  the  sovereignty  of  Caraccas,  and  that 
(be  government  of  Columbia  haa  auoceed* 
ed  to  it  ?  From  the  moment  when  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid  could  afford-  no  redress 
for  wrongs  done  to  an  Englishman  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  it  became  lawful  for  the 
English  government  to  seek  that  redress 
where  alone  it  could  be  found,  from  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  owed  it  to 
their  own  subjects  to  provide  the  means 
of  obtaining  that  redress. 

It  could  not  be  obtained  at  all  without 
agents  on  the  spot,  secret  or  avowed,  ex. 

Cressly  or  tacitly  authorised  and  tastructed 
y  the  British  government.  But  British 
subjects  have  a  right  to  expect  not  merely 
that  their  government  sfaall  provide  some 
means  of  redress,  but  that  they  should 
provide  adequate  and  effectual  means; 
those  which  universal  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  best;  those  in  which 
long  usage  has  taught  all  nations  to  place 
confidence.  They  are  not  boaad  to  be 
content  with  the  unavawed  agency  and 
precarious  good  offices  of  naval  officars, 
nor  even  with  the  inferior  and  inflperfect 
protection  of  an  agent  whose  commission 
IS  limited  to  the  security  of  trade. 

The  power  of  a  consul  is  confined  to 
commercial  affairs;  and  there  are  many 
of  the  severest  wrongs  which  the  mer- 
chant  suffers,  which,  as  they  may  not  di- 
rectly affect  him  in  his  trading  concerns, 
are^not  within  the  proper  province  of  the 
consul.  Merchants  are  insuffidenUy  s^ 
cured  by  a  disguised,  a  clandestine,  or  a 
subaltern  minister.  The  English  trader 
at  Buenos  Ayres  ought  not  to  feel  his 
safety  less  perfect  than  that  of  other  fo- 
reign merchants.  Why  should  he  be 
condemned  to  ei^vy  the  North  American 
morchant^  who  feels  that  all  his  private  as 
well  as  commercial  interests  are  protected 
by  a  diplomatic  minister  who  represents 
the  Republic^  and  whose  presence  is  a 
constant  and  visible  pledge  tnat  her  power 
every  where  protects  her  unoffending  citi- 
zens?  The  American  trader  is  not  left 
to  gather  information,  so  essential  to  his 
comfort,  from  conjecture  or  reasoning: 
he  daily  sees  it  and  feels  it  x  he  is  assured 
of  it  by  the  view  of  those  badges  of  oa* 
tional  protection  which  mankind  have  in 
all  ages  regarded  with  veneratioo.  The 
inferiority  of  the  English  trader  is  coo* 
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siderably  aggravated,  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  policy  of  his  country  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  contemplated  with 
friendJjr  eyes  by  the  state  to  which  he  is 
for  a  time  subject.  Mexico  and  Peru, 
Columbia  and  Buenos  Ayres,  will  not 
essily  perceive  the  equity  of  the  principle 
which  requires  them  to  grant  the  ordinary 
protection  to  Englishmen,  without  requir- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  they  should  re- 
ceive the  ordinary  marks  of  friendship 
from  England.  It  is  not  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  an  English  minister  that  they 
will  consider ;  it  is  the  policy  of  system- 
Qticatly  refusing  to  hold  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  them,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  it  Is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
they  are  independent  nations.  The  Eng- 
lish merchant  has  no  minister  to  whom  he 
can  represent  his  wrongs  with  confidence ; 
and  his  complaints  must  be  addressed  to 
a  government,  who,  to  say  the  least,  must 
think  themselves  not  so  much  honoured 
by  England  as  by  North  America.  You 
have  no  right  to  deprive  British  subjects 
of  such  important  advantages,  and  to  ex- 
pose them  at  least  to  disfavour  in  the 
country  where  they  trade,  or  travel,  or 
reside.  You  ought  not  without  the 
weightiest  reasons  to  continue  a  policy, 
sure,  even  in  the  first  instance,  to  excite 
some  suspicion  and  alienation,  which  In 
time  mav  groiv  into  distrust  and  displea- 
sure, and  at  length  rankle  into  anger  and 
hostility.  The  habit  of  trusting  to  an 
anobaasador  for  security,  has  a  tendency 
to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  adventurous  in- 
dustry, with  a  constant  affection  for  the 
place  of  a  man's  birth.  The  adventurer 
n  cured  of  prejudices  against  other  na- 
tions, without  feeling  the  ties  loosened 
which  bind  him  to  his  own.  Followed 
over  the  globe  by  the  protection  of  his 
native  rulers,  he  preserves  his  attachment 
to  his  country,  and  perhaps  oflen  finds  it 
strengthened  instead  of  being  extinguish- 
ed by  1(M)g  absence.  If  these  advantages 
are  not  inconsiderable  to  any  European 
nation,  they  must  be  important  to  the 
most  commerdal  and  maritime  people  of 
the  world.  The  American  governments 
at  present  rate  our  friendship  too  hi^h  to 
be  jealous  and  punctilious  in  their  uiter- 
coorte  with  us.  Bt|t  a  little  longer  delay 
may  ghre  rise  to  an  unfavottrable  judg- 
nent  of  our  conduct.  They  may  even 
doid>t  otir  neutrality  itself.  InijMd  of 
admitting  that  the  acknowledffment  of 
their  indtependence  would  be  a  preach  of 
•neutrality  towards  Spainj  tbeymay  much 


more  naturally  conceive,  that  the  delay 
to  acknowledge  it  is  abreachof  neutrslity 
towards  them.  Do  we  in  truth  deal 
equally  by  both  the  contending  parses  ? 
We  do  not  content  ourselves  with  consula 
at  Cadiz  and  Barcelona.  If  we  expect 
justice  to  our  subjects  from  the  goiiern- 
ment  of  Ferdinand  7th,  we  in  return  pay 
every  honour  to  that  government  as  a 
power  of  the  first  class.  We  lend  it  efery 
aid  that  it  can  desire  from  the  presence  of 
a  British  minister  of  the  highest  ijaok. 
We  do  not  inquire  whether  he  l^iti- 
mately  deposed  nis  father,  or.  legally  dis- 
persed the  Cortes  who  preserved  his 
throne.  Is  it  equality  towards  the  Ameri- 
can states,  to  expect  the  same  returns 
from  them,  without  showing  the  same  re- 
spect to  ihem,  or  lending  the  same  coun- 
tenance to  their  government?  The  ine- 
quality becomes  the  more  strikingly  of- 
fensive, when  it  is  considered  that  the 
number  of  English  in  the  American  Statea 
is  far  greater,  and  our  commerce  with 
them  much  more  important,  and  that  we 
therefore  need  diplomatic  relations  with 
them  far  more  than  with  European  Spain. 
Another  circumstance  will  rendei^  our 
delay  more  surprising  to  them  and  ta  all 
mankind.  We  have  long  since  advised 
Spain  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
or  her  late  provinces  in  America ;  *  we 
have  told  her  that  it  is  the  only  basis  dn 
which  negociations  can  be  carried  on,  ^and 
that  it  affords  her  the  only  chance  of  hre- 
serving  some  of  the  advantages  df  friwd- 
sbip  and  commerce  with  these  vast  terri- 
tories. But  if  we  have  spoken  sincerely 
we  must  consider  them  now,  we  must 
have  considered  them  a  year  ago,  as  ripe 
for  recognition.  There  can  be  no  Ob- 
stacle to  it  in  their  internal  state ;  foi^  if 
there  had,  it  would  have  as  much  stood  in 
the  way  of  Spain  as  in  ours.  Whatever 
rendered  it  risht  for  Spain  to  recognise 
them,  must  also  render  it  right  for  us. 
If  we  now  delay,  Spain  may  very  spe- 
ciously charge  us  with  insincerity.  "  It 
now,''  she  may  say,  .^*  appears  from  yolir 
own  conduct^  that  under  pretence  of 
friendship  you  advised  us  to  do  that  from 
which  you  yourselves  Tecoil.  You  ad- 
vised us  to  abdicate  a  great  empire, 
though  you  now  treat  it  aa  containing  ndt 
one  government  capable  of  keeping  faith 
and  pbseorving  juatice.  For  the  vile  pa? • 
pose  of  extending  your  own  oommerce^ 
you  would  have  betrayed  Spain  into  a 
surrender  of  all  her  Amerioan  'anbjecliBt 
to  those  whom  by  your  acu  you  now 
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proDOunce  to  be  uicafMible  or  lunriiling 
to  allbvd  them  the  ordinary  beoefiu  of 
'Civilized  governmetit/'  Let  us  batten  to 
preveni  ihese  oalumnies,  by  showing  that 
•we  have  advised  nothing  whioh  we  are 
not  oarieWes  willing  to  do. 

They  will  not  fail  to  discover,  that  all 
delay  founded  on  the  internal  state  of 
•Aaienca  is  in  another  respect  grossly  in- 
consistent with  our  express  declarations. 
'  We  have  declared  tliat  we  should  imme- 
diately proceed  to  recognitiooy  either  if 
Spain  were  to  invade  the  liberty  of  trade 
<whieh  we  now  possesst  or  if  any  other 
^wer  were  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest 
-Detwten  her  and  the  American  states. 
-But do  not  these  declarations  necessarily 
imply  that  they  are  in  fact  independent? 
-Sur^y  ne  injustice  of  Spain,  or  Frsnoe,  or 

•  R  ussia  could  authoriae  England  to  acknow- 
,  4edgp  that  to  be  a  (act  which  we  do  not 

'know  to  be  so.  £ilher,  therefore*  weliave 
threatened  to  do  what  ought  not  to  be 

tdoeey  or  these  states  are  now  in  a  cori- 
ditien  to  be  treated  as  independent, 
^  One  observation  oiore  on  the  pecnlist 
eiiiquoiBtaoees  of  this  case  will  perhaps  be 
ezoased.  It  is  now  auoy  rooaths  since  it 
was  declared  te  M.  de  Polignac,  that  we 

'eheuM  contider  *'  any  foreign  interference 

'by  fecee  or  nsenaeei  in  t£e  dispute  be- 
tween Spun  and  her  colonies,  as  a  motive 
fev  recogniaiag  tlie  latter  without  daisy.*' 
I  esk  whether  the  interferenee  **  by  «e- 

nafce"  baa  aot  now  occurred  I    M.  Ofalia 

•  ee  the'  86th  of  December  prapoaed  a  coo- 
•gsessen  the  afiairs  of  Anierica,  in  hopes 

that  tlie  «llies  of  king  Ferduiand  «•  will 
asaist  him  in  accomplishing  the  worthy 

'  -ebjeot  of  upholdiag  the  principles  of  cmder 
and  legistmeey,  tb  subversiao  of  which 
enee .  ceasmeoced  la  America  would 
apeedMy  eemnoBieate.*'     Now   I    have 

'  eiready  said  that,  if  I  em  rightly  informed, 
ifcts  |Mrepositien»  happily  rejected  by  Great 

.  Britain,  has  been  aceeded  to  by  the  allied 

•powass.  Preparations  for  the  congiess 
ere  said  to  be  already  made.  Can  there 
lie  a  more  distinct  esse  of  intevfereooe  by 
menace  in  the  American  oaoScat,  than  the 
agreenaeai  to  assemble  a  congress  for  the 
purpose  deseribed  in  the  dispatch  of  M. 

.X)ftiiiar  A  case  has  thesefore  new  oc- 
curred, in  which  we  have  fMlgad  eur 

<  national  honeor  that  we  shontd  imme^ 

•  diptely  vaoogeiiEe  the  Americaa  siataa* 

Bos  ttJs  aaid  shat  we  oneht  net  le  ^e*. 

.  ..oegniae  where  a  eenlest  iaatili  maintained, 

nr  FiMre  gesmnmenta  ef  semeapoeMnt 

aubiiity  do  notevst.    Both  these  ideas 
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aeem  to  be  comprehended  in  the  propo^ 
aitioa,  that  we  ought  to  recognise  oniy 
where  independence  is  aictually  enjoyed, 
though  that  proposition  pro|ierly  otilj 
aifirms  the  former.  Bui  it  is  said  that  we 
are  called  upon  only  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  of  independence,  and  that  before  ve 
mske  the  acknowledgment  we  ought  to 
have  evidence  of  the  nict.  Tothisaingle 
point  the  discussion  is  now  confined— sH 
considerations  of  European  policy  ate  (I 
cannot  repeat  it  too  often)  ezfrladed. 
The  policy  of  Spsin,  or  France,  or  Russia, 
is  no  longer  an  element  In  the  problem. 
The  fact  of  independence  is  now  the  sole 
object  of  consideration.  If  there  be  no 
independence,  we  cannot  Hcknowtedge  it. 
If  there  be,  we  must.  For  this  resnon 
commissioners  are  sunt  to  America  to  in- 
quire into  the  fact ;  and  by  the  mere  act 
of  sending  such  commissioners,  we  once 
more  pledge  ourselves  solemnly  and  irre- 
vocably thai  our  determination  shall  be 
iniueoced  by  notbtn<t  but  the  result  of 
their  inquiry.  We  thus  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  merchants  of  Great  Bntaia  and  to 
the  states  of  America,  who  have  b»th  s 
right  to  expect  that  we  shall  not  deceive 
tliera.  We  have  also  by  the  same  ect, 
though  not  with  the  same  feelings, 
pledged  ouraehres  to  the  European  allies, 
who  will  know  how  to  appreciate  oar 
steadiness  of  purpose  bv  our  adherence  to 
it.  It  is  therefore  of  the  last  impertaeoe 
to  the  general  question,  that  this  part  of 
the  pmicy  of  the  Britidi  govermneet 
should  be  rightly  and  thoroughly  under- 
atood. 

To  understand  it  rightly,  we  nssffit  ceo'* 
sider  separately  what  is  often  confeeoded 
in  argument :  the  first  question.  Whether 
there  be  a  contest  with  6|iain  dtill  pending; 
and  the  second,  Whether  interoial  tran- 
quillity be  secorely  established.  In  the 
nrst,  we  must  roeea  such  ^  contest  as  ea- 
hibits  some  equality  of  force,  of  which,  it' 
the  combatants  were  left  to  thetni«lve», 
the  issue  would  be  in  some  deeree  doebt- 
ful.  It  never  can  be  understood  so  as  to 
induda  A  bare  chance,  that  Spain  mtgbi 
recover  her  ancient  dominions  at  some 
distant  end  abMMslutely  uacertam  period : 
fcfr  such  n  possibility  most  always  remain ; 
it  is  incident  to  all  human  aSiits ;  and  we 
most  on  that  principle  poaf  pone  our  re- 
cognition indennitely,  which  we  have  ck- 
piMaly  And.fepeatedly  doolamd  that  we 
will  »oi  do.  Now.  before  I  preoesd  «o 
examiae  the  fadts,  I  mustehserve  that  we 
hnae  akeady  dMormieed  this  qtasHJen 


mow  th«p  Piict.    .Wddctennineiilwheo  Iht  lalter^  liocaute  they  are  lovieFeiBfi 

we  said  that-  time  and  cirmiinstancefl  had  cdmfiiencreakhay  aa  independent  of  eaah 

decided  the  aeporation ;  ve  determined  It  othtfr  a  tthey  aJi  are  of  £uro|je-^or  m  tka 

when  we  «aid  that  recognition  could  sue-  farmer,   because   they  are  united  by  # 

ceed  only  on  llie  basia  of  indepamienca ;  treaty  of  aliianoe  offensive  and  deft»ii«ivf| 

we  dateeniined  it  by  notifying  to  t^e  world  which  binda  them  to  make  cemmoo  cauta 

that  we  could  not  delay  oor  recoj^iUon  in  this  contest^  and  to  conclude  no  aepa* 

many  months  $  and  we  determined  it  mvat  rate  peace'  uriti)  Spain.                              « 

oflequivocally  by  fiKing  a  yteried  beyond  If  I  look  oa  Spanish  A^nerioa  aa  oa# 

which*  our  recognition  should  not  be.de*  vast  massi  th^  queaiioa  of  the^eaisienct 

layed  by  the  contrary  policy  of  Spain,  of  any  serious  contest  is  too  armpla  t# 

For  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  last  mea-  admh  the  slightest  doubt.     Whal  fMro|^o#« 

aare».unless  we  either  hoKl  that  reeognitioA  tfon  does  the  contest  bear  to  the  oouBtr|F 

ia  no  interference  in  the  contest,  or  titat  in  which  it  prevails?    My  geography «  oa 

no  real  and  efiective  contest  now  eaisis :  at  least  my  recelleetioih  •di^es  not*  seran 

either  of  ihete  propositioot  is  sulficiam  for  ine  so  far,  that  I  could  enumemte  t^^a  4l#* 

my  purpose. «  1  think  I  have  lili-eady  de-  grees  of  latitude  and  longitade  Over  whioK 

mon»tr«ied  the  former.    Hia  imtjeity's  that  vast  country  extends*  On  the  westera 

ministers,  who  (somewhsl  inconsistently  cosst  it  reaches  fraaa  the  northerti  point 

as  iihink)  hold  the  latter  ilso  ta^  be  ne-  of  New  California  to  the  utmost  limit  of 

oessary*  must  upon  their  own  showing  al*  coltivation  towards  Cape  Horn.    Oa  iha 

ready  believe  it ;  since*  if  it  was  not  true,  ea«rern  it  extends  from  the  mouth  af  tlia 

they  must  consider  their  own  meaatirea  as  &Iisai«sippi  to  that  of  the  Orinoco}  aody 

imjastifiable.  after  the  tiQiMense  exception  of  Guiana 

But,  as  an  argument  only  eonckisive ,  and  Brasi^  froaa  the  Bio  da  la  Plata  to 

against  men  who  previoosly  acknowledge  the  sauthern  ibotsteps  of  civilioed  nuMU 
certain  opinions,  and  in:  which  the  whole '  The  prodigiotla  varieties  of  ita  elevation 

effect  depends  on(  the  rare  occurrence  of  exhibit  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude^  all 

any  men  being  consistent  with  themselves,  the  climates  and  producta  of  the  glabai 

must  necessarily  ba  of  a  partial  and  pre-  It  it  tlia  only  abtiiKlant  source  of  the 

carioua  charscter/  I  am  willing  to  enter  metals  justly  called  precious,  the  asoit 
into  tlie  inquiry  concerning  the  independ- •  generally  and  pefmaifently  useful  of  all 

esice  of  America,  and  preoared  to.contend  eommodilies,  except  those  itbidi*afa  nd^ 

that,  without  waiting  far  tne  inveatigatioab  eessa«y  to  the  preservatioO  al'  humai^  life. 

of  the  coomiissiooer%  the  resalt  ia  de^  it  is  oneqnally  and  mOst  seaniiljpt  peofrfed 

ciaively  filvoiiraUe  to  the  measure  which  I  b^  sixteen  Or  eighteeto  mtlikias,  wiraaa 

recommend.    Let  mo  be  aUowed  to  offer  nmabers,  freedom  of  industry,  smd  seen* 


a  dilonuna  (not  indeed  so  tef rible  a  4t- 


batfr  on  Mr.  Smitln  the  missionary^  my 
learned  friend  (  Mr^  Broo^m  )  ao  pressed 


riiy  of  pro'fNerty  Asnsi  quadruple  in  a  cea^ 


lemflia  aa  that  with  which,  in  the  faitedb-   tary.    Its  length  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 


equal  to  that  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Afrioa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ta 


another  very  acote  and  ingenious  friend  the  Straita  of  Gibrsitar.  It  is  more  ox^ 
of  mroe  (Mr.  Thidal),  that  tlie  latter  tensive  than  the  vast  possessiona  of  Roasia 
with  all  his  skUl  found'  it  iaipos^^le  to  ea-  or  of  Grtet  Britain  in  Asia.  The  Spanish 
rape  from  being  gored  by  either  of  its'  ianguageis  spoken  over  a  line  oCnearly6OQ0 
horns)— one  of  a  more  cahn  and  more  miles.  The  State  of  Mexico  alone  is  five 
pacific,  and  i  fear  less  severely  logical,  thneslargerthanEnropeanSpain.  Adngla 
character..but  which  aftirds  at  least  a  comtnonication  cut  through  these  terriia* 
coimnodious  means  of  dtstingoishtng  tbe  ries  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific aroutd 
beparale  parts  of  thia  case  clearly  from  '  bring  China  6000  miles  nearer  to  Buropa*, 
each  other,  and  of  detecting  the  fallacy  {  and  the  Republic  of  Colambia  or  that  lof 
which  lurks  beneath  the  spedqua  cover  ofi  Mexico  nwy  open  aad  command  tifiu 
general  language.  new  read  for  the  commerce  of  the  aroiM* 

VMian  you  inquire,  whether  any  contest  After  this  faint  aketehiof  the  extent, 
appvoachmg  to  eqoality  nasr  aiibsisu,  do  the  fovea,  the  resotiraas«ad  Iba  prospectt 
yott  eoaaMer  Spaaish  Amenea  aa  aooasasa  of  Spaatlh  America,  it  ia  ti^e  tOKaskwhat 
ar  do  you  ap^ly  your  mqairy  to  the  p»- ' '  ' 
coKaraituattoa  of  eadi  naUfMhiai  stito? 


For  the  paspaOsi  of  the   pfensot  war 
joa  amy  laaw  thaii.  fe  oiMr  Ught^ia 


k  thr  eoafast  maiataiBad  for.  b>  Ofm.  I 
ivow  9pem. 
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lay  aaide  for  the  present  all  contending 
parties  among  tiie  Americans,  and  inquire 
oilly  whO|  throughout  this  ?astempirei  are  in 
arms  for  the  cause  of  Spsin  ?  Wnat  is  the 
Spanish  strength  ?  A  single  castle  in  Mex- 
ipo,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  a 
ibaall  army  in  Upper  Peru  !  Is  this  a  con- 
test approaching  to  equality  i  Is  it  suffici- 
ent to  render  the  independence  of  such  a 
<|ountry  douhtful  ?  Does  it  deserve  the 
name  of  contest  ?  It  is  very  little  more 
than  what  in  some  of  the  wretched  go- 
ipmments  of  the  East  is  thought  desirable 
to  keep  alive  the  vigilance  of  the  rulers, 
laid  to  exercise  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
fieople.  No  impartial  and  well-informed 
Mn  has  the  least  disposition  to  believe 
f^at  such  revolts, '  though  they  may  for 
iome  time  be  expected  to  prevail  with  oc- 
casional success  and  with  constant  mischief 
tan  have  any  teodencv  to  restore  the 
Spanish  authority.  There  is  nothing 
therefore  now,  winch  deserves  the  name  of 
contest  between  Spain  and  Soiith  America 
considered  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  pre- 
sent appearance  that  the  country  can  be 
reduced  by  the  power  of  Spain  alone; 
and  if  any  other  power  were  to  interfere, 
it  is  acknowledged  that  such  an  interfer- 
ence would  impose  new  duties  on  Great 
Britain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the 
American  states  as  separate,  the  fact  of 
independence  is  undisputed  with  respect 
at  least  to  some  of  them.  What  doubts 
can  be  entertained  of  the  independence  of 
the  immense  provinces  of  Caraccas,  New 
Grenada  and  Quito,  which  now  form  die  re- 
public of  Columbia?  There,  not  a  royal- 
ist soldier  remains.  A  considerable  Spanish 
army  has  been  defeated.  Theyhavealleither 
been  destroyed,  or  expelled  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic.  Three  congresses 
have  successively  been  assembled.  They 
have  formed  a  reasonable  and  promising 
constitution.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  wise  system  and  a  just  admi- 
nistration of  law.'  In  the  midst  of  their 
difficulties  they  haw  ventured  (and 
hkherto  with  perfect  success)  toencount*- 
ei|  the  arduous  and  perilous  but  noble  pro« 
b^m  of  a  pacific  emancipation  of  slaves. 
.They  have  been  able  to  observe  good 
fii|tb  to  their  creditors,  and  thus  to  pre- 
aapre  the  greatest  of  all  resources  in  times 
m4  danger.  Their  tranquillity  has  stood 
tlje  test  of  the'long  absence  of  Bolivar  in 
Peru.  Englishmen  who  have  lately  tra- 
versed their  territories  in  various  direc- 
tions, are  unanimous  in  stating,  that  their 
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journeys  were'  made  in  the  most' < undis- 
turbed security.  Every  where  they  saw 
the  laws  obeyed,  justice,  adooinistered, 
armies  disciplined,  and  the  revenue  peace- 
ably collected.  Many  British  subjecU 
have  indeed  given  practical  prooft  of  their 
faith  in  the  power  and  will  of  the  Colum- 
bian government  to  protect  industry  and 
property :  they  have  established  houses 
of  trade ;  thev  have  undertaken  to  work 
mines ;  and  they  are  establishing  steam- 
boats on  the  Ormoco  and  the  Maddalena. 
Where  is  the  state  which  can  give  better 
proofs  of  secure  independence  I 

The  republic  of  Buenos  Ayree  has  an 
equally  undisputed  enjoyment  of  indepen- 
dence. There  no  Spanish  soldier  has  set 
bis  foot  for  fourteen  years.  It  would  be 
as  difficult  to  find  a  royalist  there,  as  it 
would  be  a  Jacobite  in  England  (I  mean 
only  a  personal  adherent  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  for  as  to  Jacobites  in  priocipJe,  I 
fear  tliey  never  were  more  abundant).  It 
has  not  even  been  attacked  by  Spaniards 
since  the  declaration  of  independence : 
and  its  rulers  are  so  conscious  of  internal 
security,  that  they  have  crossed  the 
Andes,  and  interposed  with  vigour  and 
effect  in  the  revolutiops  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
Whoever  wishes  to  know  the  state  of 
Chili,  will  find  it  in  a  very  valuable  book 
lately  published  by  Mrs.  Graham*  a  lady 
whom  I  have  the  happiness  to  call  my 
friend,  who,by  the  laithrul  and  picturesque 
minuteness  of  her  descriptions,  places  her 
reader  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  and 
introduceshim  to  the  familiar  acquaiolaDce 
of  the  inhabitants.  Whatever  seeds  of 
internal  discord  may  be  perqeived,  we 
do  not  discover  the  vestige  of  any  party 
friendly  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  even 
in  Peru,  where  the  spirit  of  independence 
has  most  recently  appeared,  ana  appeara 
most  to  fluctuate,  no  formidable  bodv  of 
Spanish  partisans  has  been  observed  by 
the  most  intelligent  observers ;  and  it  is 
verj  doubtful  whether  even  the  army 
which  keeps  the  field  in  that  province 
against  the  American  cause,  be  devoted 
to  the  restored  despotism  of  Spain*  Mex- 
ico, the  greatest,  doubtless,  and  most  po- 
pulousy  buf  not  perhaps  the  most  enlight- 
ened, portion  of  Spanish  America  has 
Eassed  throusb  severe  trials,  and  seema 
itherto  far  from  showing  a  dtspoaitiosi 
again  to  &1I  under  the  authority  oif  Spain. 
Even  the  party  who  long  bore  the  name 
of  Spain  on  their  banners,  were  imassisted 
by  her  arms.  They. fought  for  the  mother 
country,  itis'trud;  but*beiog  taught  to 
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nely  Mlehr  oa  ikeir  •wn  uoaided  fcree, 
iMf  mMM  in  thftl.vary  oool«tc  the  spi- 
rit of  .MepeadaMie*  It  mm  a  contest 
between  two  Mexican  paftiei«  in  which 
eeea  die  partisans  of  the  foreign  cavse» 
having  no  hope  of  eucoourfrooi  withoutt 
at  length  cesscd  to  look  idiroad  for  a  so* 
vertign.  They  were  accordingly  complete- 
ly routed,  withoiit  the  interferepce  of  any 
other  American  state.  The  knt  viceroy 
who  was  jent  from  Spain  vtas  compelled 
10  acknowledge  the indepeadence  of  Mex* 
ieo;  and  the  royalist  officer,  who  appeaiv 
ed  for  a  tinae  $o  fovtunaite,  could  ^not  win 
kit  way  to  a  transient  power  without  de- 
daring  agwinst  the  preteniions  of  the 
mother  eotantry. 

if,  then,  we  consider  these  states  as.ooe 
mais«  there '  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  re- 
SMuning  ciMitest.  If,  on  the  other  hand^ 
we  conskler  them  separately,  wtiy  do  we 
not  immediately  comply  with  the  prayer 
of  this  petition,  by  iccognishig  the  iode- 
oeodence  of  thosewhom  we  most  allow  to 
ke  in  fiict  independent  ?  Where  it  the 
objection  to  the  instantaneous  recognition 
at  least  of  Columbia  and  Buenos  Ayres  ? 

But  here  I  dliaJl  beraroinded  of  the  se» 
cond  condition  (as  applieable  to  Mexico 
and  Peru),  the  necessity  of  a  stable  go- 
vernment and  of  internal  tranquillity : 
without  these  advantsges,  we  are  told  that 
no  state  has  a  claim  to  be  recognised-— 
On  what  principle  this  doctrine  rests  I 
cannot  discover.  Independence  and  good 
government  are  unfortunately  very  differ* 
ent  things.  Most  countries  have  eojoyed 
the  former ;  not  above  three  or  four  since 
the  beainoing  of  history  have  had  any 
pretensions  to  the  latter.  Many  grossly 
nitgovemed  countries  have  performed 
duties  of  justice  and  good-will  to  neish- 
booring  states;  I  do  not  say  so  well  as 
more  insely  ordered  commonwealths,  but 
•till  tolerably,  and  always  modi  better 
than  if  they  had  not  been  controlled  by 
the  influence  of  opinion  acting  through  a 
MRuiar  iotercoune  with  other  nations* 

wie  really  do  not  deal  with  Spain  and 
America  by  the  same  weiaht  and  measure. 
We  exact  prooft  of  independence^  and 
trsaqaiilitymm  AoMrica.  We  dispense 
koth  with  indeMndenoaand  tranquillity 
ki  Old  Spain.  We  have  an  ambassador 
it  Madrid  tkoogh  the  whole  kingdom  be 
ki  the  hands  of  Fiance.  Wo  treat  Spam 
vMi  all  the  honoom  doe  to  a  civiliaod 
>*it9  of  the  first  rank ;  though  we  have 
kaeo  told  in  this  House,  that  the  continii* 
*Bc»of  the  Aeoeb  suny  tbaveis  an  act 
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of  btmrnniup,  neoeasanr  to  prevent  the 
Miction  jof  mmtic  loyalists  iVom  destroys 
ing  not  only  the  friends  of  liberty,  hut 
every  Spaniard  who  hesitates  to  carry  00 
a  war  of  persecution  and  extirpation 
against  aJl  who  are  not  the  aealous  sup** 
porten  of  unbounded  tyranny  :-«although 
are  have  been  told  all  this,  we  continue  to 
treat  Spain  as  if  she  were  iodepeodent,  as 
if  she  were  under  tlie  government  of  d^ 
viliaed  men,  and  not  under  the  tyranny  of 
ignorant  and  ferodous  barbarians. 

On  the  otherhaod,  we  require  from  tho 
new^pborn  states  of  Ameiica,  a  conditMH 
incompatible  with  human  nt^tune,  and 
which  if  they  were  able  to  iulfi],  thej^ 
would  be  unlike  every  other  community 
that  ever  shook  off  the  yoke  of  fecdgn 
or  domestic  tyraats.  We  rsAise  thma 
the  honour  of  formsl  adaumion  into^ho 
society  of  independent  nations,  onlesa 
they  shall  immediatelir  salve  the  aw&l 
problem  of  recondling  liberty  with  order  t 
unless  infant  governments  shsll  in  a  mo» 
meat  shoot  np  into  manhood ;  unloM  aH 
the  efforts  inddmM  too  fearful  struggle 
shsll  at  once  subside  into  the  most  perfect 
and  undisturbed  tranquillity.  We  expect 
that  every  interost  which  great  chan|^ 
have  wounded  shdl  yield  without  resiaa» 
ance.  and  that  every  visionary  or  ambiti* 
oos  hope  which  they  have  kindled  shall 
suboMt  without  a  murmor  to  the  conaseia 
of  wisdom  and  the  authority  of  the  laars* 
Who  are  we  wkoozaot  the  perforaumoa 
of  sack  hard  coaditioos?  Are  ww,  iho 
English  nation,  .to  look  thus  cokily  6A  ris* 
ing  liberty  ?  We  have  indulgenoe  endugh 
for  tyranto ;  we  make  ample  allowance  for 
the  difficalties  of  thdr  situation;  we  are 
ready  enough  to  dopiecate  the  censure  of 
their  worat  acts.  And  Jire  we,  who  enflnt 
ages  of  blood  in  struggling  fiir  fceodom« 
to  treat  with  such  seventy  the  oationa 
who  now  follow  our  example  ?  Ate  vro 
to  refuse  that  mdulgence  to  the  errors  and 
fauHs  of  other  natwns,  which  aras  so  long 
needed  by  our  own  anoastors  f  The  £ng^ 
Ush  people  waded  through  ilefepotism  and 
anarchy,  through  civil  war  and  revdmtoli 
00  thdr  road  to  freedom.  They  nastad 
through  ovety  fbrm  of  dvil  aad  loligioiM 
tjrranny;  they  penecuted  ProtestanCa 
under  Mary ;  I  blush  to  add,  they  perse* 
cnted  Catholics  under&Kadiath.  It  waa^ 
said  by  the  great  satirist.  in*those  nervous' 
invootiveswhich  hepouredoutagainstthem 
for  their  love  of  libeity^  thatahey  were  a 
people  whom 

««99o  king  eouM  fovsniy  «id  no  Ood  coald 

please/^ 
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^  '  'Within  a  few  years  after  these  invecliver, 
*tlii9  obused  people  established  the  first 
'aystem  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
Imd  ever  been  .attempted  in  a  great  em- 
pire.   We  justly  reVere  our  forefathers 
Jbr  having  accounted  all  the  evils  through 
which  tliey  passed;  as  nothing  in  cum* 
)>ari8on  with  the  high  obiect  which  they 
pursued*    We  never  think  of  these  evils 
further  than  as  they  endeared  to  us  the 
'liberty  of  which  they  were  the  price. 
And  shall  we  now  inconsistently,  unrea- 
wbhably,  basely  hold  that  distractions  so 
nuch  fewer  and  milder  and  shorter,  en- 
dured in  the  same  glorious  cause,  will  un- 
fit other  nations  for  its  attainment,  and 
preclude  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  that 
rkak  and  those  privileges  which  we  at  the 
same  mometit  recognize  as  belonging  to 
slaves  and  barbarians  i 
'    I  call  upon  my  right  hon.  friend  dis- 
tinctly to  tell  us,  on  what  principle  he 
condders  the  perfect -enjoyment  of  inter- 
nal quiet  as  a  condition  necessary  for  the 
acknowledgment  by  foreign  states  of  an 
independence  which' cannot  be  denied  to 
exist.    I  can  discover  none,  unless  the 
confusions  of  a  country  were  such  as  to 
endanger  the  personal  safety  of  a  foreign 
minister.    In  such  a  case,  indeed,  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  Teason  for  interrupt- 
ing diplomatic  intercourse  till  it  could  be 
safely  carried^  on.  .    Yet  the  European 
powers  have  always  had  ministers  at  Con- 
stantinople,  though  it  was  well   known 
that .  the   barbarians    who    ruled    there 
would,  on  the  approach  of  a  quarrel, 
send  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  to  a 
prison  in  which  they  might  remain  during 
a  long  war.    Short  of  this  extreme  case, 
I  see  no  connexion  between  diplomatic 
intercoorse  and  the  internal  state  of  a 
cdontry.    As  ^  long  as  foreign  ministers 
are  secure,  no  conAision  can  be  such  as 
to  require  tlie  interruption  or  to  prevent 
the  establishoient'of  intercourse  through 
them.    But  if  there  were  any  such  inse*. 
carityin  the  new. States,  how  do  the 
imnisters  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  reside  io' their  capitals  ?  or  why 
do  we  trust  our  own  consuls  and  com- 
missioners among  them  ?    Is  there  anv 
physical  peculiarity  in  a  consul,-  which 
renders  him  invulnerable  where  an  am- 
bassador or  an  envoy  wo^d  bain  danger^ 
Is  a  consul  bullet-proof  or  bayonet-proof, 
or  do  consuls  wear  coats  of  mail  which 
secufo  them  from  violence  ?  .  The  ap-i 
pointment  of  consuls  implies  our  belief 
tfaat  there  are  governments  existing  in 


Spanish  America,  who  are  actually  inde- 
pendent, and  to  whom '  our  consuls  may 
apply  in  ceases  of  mercantile /grievance 
with  the^sarae  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess as  in  other  countries.  It  rests  on 
the  foundation  that  these  governments  are 
obeyed  by.  their  subjects,  and  have  the 
power  and  the  will  to  compel  them  to  do 
justice  to  foreigners.  What  more  do  we 
require  for  ministers  of  a  higher  character  ^ 
The  same  government  which  redresses  an 
individual  grievance,  on  the  application  of 
a  consul,  may  remove  a  cause  of  national 
difference  after  listening  to  the  remon- 
strance of  an'  envoy.  Whatever  may  be 
the  succession  of  factions,  however  these 
states  may  be  agitated  by  divisions,  what- 
ever form  their  governments  may  assume, 
they  must  be  as  competent,  ana  as  much 
disposed,  to  negociate  on  high  national 
interests  as  to  do  justice. to  an  aggrieved 
trader  or  mariner  ;  they  roust  in  the  one 
case,  as  in  the  other,  all  b^  equally  in- 
clined to  continue  on  terms  of  amity  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  greatest  raa^ 
ritime  power  of  the  world. 

I  will  venture  even  to  contend,  that 
internal  distractions,  instead  of  being  an 
impediment  to  diplomatic  intercourse,  are 
rather  an  additional  reason  for  it.  An 
ambassador  is  more  necessary  in .  a  dis- 
turbed than  in  a  tranquil  country,  inas* 
much  as  the  evils  against  which  his  pre- 
sence is  intended  to  guard  are  more  likely 
to  occur  in  the  former  than  in. the  latter. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  civil  commotions  that 
the  foreign  trader  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
wronged  ;  and  it  is  then  that  he  therefore 
requires  not  only  the  good  offices  of  a 
consul,  but  tlie  weightier  interposition  of 
a  higher  minister.  In  a  perfectly  well 
ordered  country  the  laws  and  the  tribunals 
might  be  sufficient.  It  is  in  a  state  where 
their  operation  is  disturbed,  that  he  can^ 
not  be  safe  without  aid  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  country.  lo  the 
same  manner  it  is  obvious,  that  if  an  am- 
bassador be  an  important  security  for  the 
preservation  and  good  onderstsndingx  be- 
tween the  best  regulated  governfflents»  hb 
presence  must  be  far  more  requisite  to 
prevent  the  angry  passiojis  of  exasperated 
factions  from  breaking  out  into  'war. 
Whether, -therefore,  we  consider  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  public  interests  which  are 
secured  by  eouiassiesi  it  seems  no  psrado& 
to  maintam,  that  if  they  could  be  dispen* 
sed  with  at  all,  it  yroM  rather  be  in  quiet 
than  in  disturbed  countries. 

Hie  interests  here  at  stak^  may  be  ssid 
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to  be  rather  rndividual  than .  nationah 
But  a  wrong  done  to  the  humhle»t  British 
aubject,  an  insult  oQered  to  the  British* 
flig  ii;jring  on  the  slightest  skiff,  is,  if 
unrepatredi  a  dishonour  to  the  British 
nation.  It  is  a  great  national  interest  as 
well  as  duty  to  watch  over  the  interna* 
tional  rights  of  every  Briton,  and  to  claim, 
them  from  every  government.  It  is  only 
when  states  treat  tlie  wrongs  of  their  sub- 
jects as  public  iniuriesy  that  every  indivi- 
dual learns  to  feel  the  violation  of  his 
country's  rights  as  a  private  wrong. 

But  the  mass  of  private  interest  engaged 
in  our  trade  with  Spanish  America,  is  so 
great  as  to  render  it  a  lai^e  part  of  the 
national  interest.  There  are  already  at 
least  a  hundred  English  houses  of  trade 
established  in  various  parts  of  that  im- 
mense country.  A  great  body  of  skilful 
miners  have  lately  left  this  country,  to 
restore  and  increase  the  working  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico.  Botanists  and  Geolo- 
gists and  Zoologists  are  preparing  to  ex- 
plore regions  too  vast  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  Condsmines  and  Humboldts.  These 
missionaries  of  civilization,  who  are  about 
to  spread  European  and  especially  £ng- 
laah  opinions  and  habits,  ana  to  teach  in- 
dustry and  the  arts,  with  their  natural 
consequences  of  love  of  order  and  desire 
of  quiet,  are  at  the  same  time  opening 
new  markets  for  the  produce  of  British 
labour,  and  new  sources  of  improvement 
aa  well  as  enjoyment  to  the  people  of 
America. 

The  excellent  petition  from  Liverpool 
to  the  king,  sets  forth  the  value  of  the 
South  American  commerce  very  clearly 
with  respect  to  its  present  extent,  its  ra- 

fid  tncresse,  and  its  probable  permanence, 
n  1819,tthe  official  returns  represent  the 
▼alue  of  exported  British  produce  at  thir- 
ty-live nmllions  sterling;  in  1822,  at  forty- 
six  millions  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
petitioners,  who  are  witnesses  of  the  high- 
est authority,  a  great  part  of  this  prodi- 
gious increase  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
progress  of  the  South  American  trade. 
On  this  point,  however,  they  are  not  con- 
tent with  probabilities.  In  1822,  they 
tell  us  that  the  British  produce  exported 
to  the  late  Spanish  colonies  amounted  in 
value  to  three  millions  eight  hundred 
thouaatid  pounds  sterling;  and  in  1823, 
to  fiTe  .millions  six  hundred  thousand ; 
an  increase  of  near  two  millions  .in  one 
<^ear.  As  both  the  years  compared  are 
sobsequeot  to  the  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can portii  we  may  lay  out  of  t|ie  account 


the  indirect  trade  formerly  earried  on 
with  the  Spanish  Main  through  the  West, 
Indies,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  must, 
now  be  transferred  to. a.  cheaper,  shorter 
and  more  convenient  channel*     In  the, 
year  1820  and  the  « three  following  years,, 
the  annual  average  t>f  ships  which  sailed, 
from  the  port  of . Liverpool  to  Spanish. 
America  was  189 ;  and  the  number  of, 
those  which  have  so  aailed,  in  five  jnooths 
of  the  present  year  is  already  124 ;  b^ing. 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of' thirty  to 
nineteen.    Another  criterion  of  the  \m» 
portance  of  this   trade,    on  which  the. 
traders  of  Liverpool  are  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  judge,  is  the  export  of  cotton 
goods  from  their  own  port.    The  result 
of  the  comparison  of  that  export  to  the. 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  certain 
parts*  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Ame- 
rica, is  peculiarly  instructive  and  striking. 
—Year  ending  Jan.  5, 1820.  Actual  value 
of  cotton  goods  exported  from  Liverpool, 
to  United   States   882,029/.  to  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  America  852,651/.     Year 
ending  Jan.  5,   1821.    Actual  value  of 
cotton  goods  exported  from  Liverpool,  to 
United  States  1,035,206/.  to  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America  1,1 11 ,574/. 

it  is  observed,  that  this  last  extraordi- 
nary statement  relates  to  the  comparatiw 
infancy  of  this  trade;  that  it  comprehends 
neither  Vera  Cruz  nor  the  ports  of  Colum« 
bia ;  and  that  the  striking  disproportion  in 
the  rate  of  increase  does  not  arise  from 
the  abatement  of  the  North  American 
demand  (for  that  l^s  increased),  but 
from  the  rapid  progress  of  demancl  in  the 
South  American  market.  Already,  then, 
this  new  commerce  surpasses  in  amount 
and  still  more  in  progress,  that  trade  with 
the  United  States  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  roost  extensive  as  well  as  most 
progressive  branches  of  the  traffic  of  this 
great  commerciiil  country. 

If  I  consult  another  respectable  author- 
ity, and  look  at  the  subiectin  a  somewhat 
difierent  light,  1  find  tlie  annual  va)ue  of 
our  whole  exports  estimated  in  lord  Liyer- 
pooKs  speech  on  thiasubpect  at  forty-three 
millions  sterling,*  of  which  about  twenty* 
millions  worth  goes  to  Europe,  and  about 
the  value  of  seventeen  millions  to  North 
and  South  America:  leaving  between  four 
and  five  millions  to  Africa  and  Asia.  Ac- 
cqrdingto  this  statement,  I  may  reckon 

*  Vis.  Btazil,  Baeoos  Ayres,  Monte  Video^ 
Chili,  and  the  West  Coast  of  America* 
t  See  Vol.  X.  p.  993, 
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tbe  trsde  to  the  new  indepeadent  statt*  •• 
obt-dgbth  of  the  trade  of  the  wfaeU  Br  ituh 
'  empire*  It  is  more  then  oar  trade  to  all 
dor.  oocteisieiia  oa  the  coDttoent  and 
irialia^of  America  before  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  ftttal  American  war  in  1774  — 
fbr  ibtal  I  caH  it»  net  beoauMe  I  lament 
tlie  independence  of  America»  but  be* 
cUnse  I  deeply  deplore  Uie  hostile  sepa- 
ration  of  the  two  great  natiooi  of  English 
rlioe* 

The  ofBcifeil  accoants  of  exports  i(nd  iro^ 

Brts  laid  before  this  House  on  the  Srd  of 
sjr  18^1  pinesent  anbther  view  of  this 
subject,  in  which  the  Spanish  colonies 
a¥e  carefully  separated  from  Brasil.  By 
these  accounts  it  appears  the  exports  to 
•  the  Spanish  colonies  were  as  follows.  In 
imd,  7S5,S44/.;  in  1819,650.94S/.;in  1820, 
Mi,  615/.;  in  1821,917,  916L;  in  1822, 
.  1,210,825^. ;  in  1828, 2,016,276/.  I  quote 
aM  these  statements  of  this  commerce, 
thdugh  they  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
etach  other,  because  I  well  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  exactness  on  such  sub- 
jects; because  the  least  of  them  is  perfectly 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  t  and  because 
the  last,  though  not  so  large  as  others  in 
amount,  shows  mo^  clearly  than  any 
Other  its  rapid  progress,  and  the  propor- 
tion which  its  acceleration  bears  to  the 
exteniion  and  acceleration  of  American 
independence. 

If  it  were  important  to  ^dl  this  account, 
I  might  fbHow  the  example  of  the  Liver- 
fjfool  petitioners  (who  are  to  be  heard 
with  more  respect,  because  oh  this  subject 
they  have  no  interest),  by  adding  to  the 
general  amount  of  commerce  the  supply 
of  money  to  the  American  States  of  about 
twelve  millions  sterling ;  for  though  I  of 
course  allow  that  such  contracts  cannot 
be  enforced  by  the  arms  of  this  country 
agamst  a  foreign  state,  yet  I  consider  the 
commerce  in  monev  as  equally  legitimate 
aiid  honourable  with  any  other  sort  of 
commercial  dealing,  and  eoually  advan- 
tageous to  tbe  country  or  the  lenders, 
wherever  it  is  profitable  to  the  lenders 
themselves.  I  see  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  a  loan  on  the  security  of 
public  revenue,  and  a  loan  on  a  mortgage 
of  private  property ;  and  the  protection  of 
such  dealings  is  in  my  opinion  a  perfectly 
fimd  additional  reason  for  hastening  to  do 
that  whicli  is  previously  determined  to  be 
politic  and  just. 

Td  use  any  further  .arguments  to  prove 
tne  importance  of  a  ttUde  whioh  has  bieh 
declared  to   be   important  by  London^ 


I  liverpoolt  and  Ma»eheater» 
supernueua.  For,  if  they  aie  -Boa' wonky 
of  credit  on  a  coanBerdal  qaeatiettt  irhom 
is  authentic  idTennatioD  eoBoeoMSfcaiiclk 
matters  to  be  foimd  i  On  Ae.pffinci|iie» 
a«d  theory  of  commeree  Lhavedissa»iodl^. 
from  merchants^  and  I  have  genariily 
been  laughed  at  as  a  visionaqr  for  aay 
pains.  I  have,  at  length,  however  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  merchants,  and'  even 
statesmen  (a  still  more  obaiioaie  anil  ooo* 
qeited  race),  have  become  Ibe  diseiplee  of 
philosophers.  But  on  the  extent,  tMpar« 
ticulars,  and  the  pro6is,  of  a  singhs  branch 
of  trade,  I  have  seldom  known  asiy  acoi»* 
omist  so  hardv  aa  to  question  the  testkno* 
ny  of  the  whole  body  of  Engltslimerclunia 
and  manolacturers* 

If  I  were  further  called  to  illustrate  the 
vakie  of  a  free  intercourse  with  South 
America,  I  should  refer  ttie  Hoose  to  a 
raluable  work,  which  I  hope  all  who  bear 
me  have  read,  and  whioh  I  know  tbew 
ought  to  read---l  mean  captain  Basii  HaU'a 
Travels  in  that  country*  The  whole  book 
is  one  continued  proof  of  the  imporCancw 
of  the  free  trade  to  England,  to  America, 
and  to  mankind.  No  man  knowa  better 
bow  to  extract  information  from  the  most 
seemingly  trifling  conversationa,  and  to* 
make  them  the  meaiis  of  conveying  the 
most  just  conception  of  the  opinions^  in* 
teresta,  and  feelings  of  a  peonle.  Tboogis 
he  can  welsh  intereiia  m  the  aealea  of 
Smith,  he  also  seises,  with  the.  skiUr  ef 
Plutarch,  on  those  small  circumstances  aad 
expressions  which  charactertxe  not  oolf 
individuals  but  nations.  <*  While  w« 
were  admiring  the  scenery,**  saya  h«v> 
»«our  people  had  estabiished.thcuselvce 
in  a  hut,  and  were  preparing  supper  under 
the  direction  of  a  peasant— a  uul  cupper* 
coloured  semi^bsrborous  native  oc  the 
forest^ but  who,  notwithstanding  hie  eiw  • 
dviliaed  appearance,  turned  oot  to  be  e 
very  shrewd  fellow,  and  gave  uasoffioiently 
pertinent  answers  to  moat  of  omr  qoerit«« 
A  young  Spaniard  of  our  party,  a  royalist 
by  birth,  and  half  a  patriot  in  aeniknent, 
asked  the  mountaineer  what  barm  the  king 
had  done*  *  Why,'  answered  he, '  as  fisr 
the  king,  his  only  fault,  at  least  that  I 
know  0^  waa  hia  living  too  far  off;  If  a 
king  be  really  good  foe  a  cooatr]%  it  ap« 
,  peare  to  me  that  he  ought  to  Kve  in  thai 
•  country,  not  two  thousand  leageea  ateav 
,  from  it.'  On  asking  him  whait  wes  h» 
opinieaofthe  liree  trade,  'My  dpinion^* 
aaid  he^ « ia  this— fomeiiy  I  pud  impedoW 
Nwa (bribe  pleoe ef . clqtis of  whicb.ihia 
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ahir0  it  wmie^  I  d#w  pqp  tii««-UM  im^ 
opmiM  tf  the  free  tr»de.«"* 

.  ThwMipte  HoryitloMralefr  better  than 
vtkoaHBMl  srgamenti  the  seme  wbicKthe 
AeieMcan  cooiutiier  big  of  tlie  ttm§9qdeu 
dM^  of  free  trade  to  him.  If  we  eik  beer 
it  aiiMtethe  AmericeB  predii6er,ir0«heU 
fiedi  dednre  ansfrer  id  tlie  same  adni* 
rabie  work.  His  intereiti9«  to  produce 
hfe  oommoditiee  at  leit  espenfe,  and  to 
mU  tben  at  a  higher  price,  aa  well  at  io 
^eatev  ^oantity.  AU  these  objeeta  he 
hu  ebtaiaed.  Before  the  Re? ohitioA,  he 
nid  bb  copper  at  leven  dollars  a  euiotal. 
la  IMIrba  told  it  at  thirteen  dollaia  a 
qaintad.  The  anielet  which  be  etet  at 
tie  aiiiet  a«^  on  the  ether  band,  rtdacad 

'•teei  from  50  dollart  a  quinul^  to  1^ 
doUare ;  iron  froni  85  to  8.  The  provi-' 
Mit  of  hit  labooreva  are  lowered  in  the 
propcprtien  of  91  to  14^  The  fine  ciotb 
which  behlmattf  wearti  UromSS  dollart  a 
yard  to  II.  Hit  crocfaery  from  950  tealt 
per  crate  to  40|  hit  hardware  firom  800 
reals  to  100;  and  bit  f^ast  fiN>m  90O  to 
100.t  It  it  juttly  obserred  by  captain 
Hally  that*  howerer  fncompelent  a  Fern* 


pAl0  hupni^tmtmt  in  the  condition  of 


ptbtant  of  Me»oa  iwbuyifig  hie  tbisi^ 
It  in  that  case  oar  secwrity.    I  prefiir  U' 
to  the  roval  word  of  Ferdinand*    But  do 
we  not  baew  that  the  royalJM   geaeral 
Cantenmin  the  summer  i8d8deelared  the 
old  pn^hibtlory  laws  to  bestill  iwforee  la 
PeriH  and  announced  hit  intention  wfaw^; 
cordfiagly  confiscating  all  finglith  meti 
chandiae  which  he  bad  before  genevouslw* 
spared?    Do  we  act  know  that  £oglitft 
commerce   every  where  ^  flies  -Irom  th# 
RoyaHstt,  and  hailt  with  t^arilj  and  joy 
the  appearance  of  the  Anieriean  flag^^ 

But  it  it  needleu  to  retton  on  thtt  seb^ 
jeety  or  to  refer  to  the^coi)duct  ef  local 
a^eoit*  We  have  a  deeree  of  Ferdiaaad 
himtelf  to  appeal  to.  Il  betm  date  at 
Madrid  on  the  9th  Februtry,  18M.  It 
n  a  very  cumeos  document,  and  voir 
agreeable  to  the  general  character  o^bia 
moot  important  edicM,  in  which  there  ie 
more  than  the  usual  repagnence  between 
tibe  title  and  the  purport.  As  he  pab^ 
Hshed  a  table  -of  protcription  under  the 
name  of  a  decree  of  amnesty,  so  his  pro^ 
fiMted  grant  of  free  trade  is,  in  truths  an 
establithaBent  of  nwiiopely.      The  lint 


vita  might  be,  to  appreciate  she  bcoeita  ,  article  doet  indeed  pronrite  a  ftee  trade  t^ 
of  political  liberty,  be  can  have  ne  diili-  ;  Spanitb  America  x  the  second,  however^ 
ciiitT  ia  estimating  such  sensible  and  pa^  |  hatt^t  to  declare  that  thit  free  trade  it 


UMjbm  ^*  Ngulaced*'  by  a  fotuiw  hKr,  that 


nimsalf  and  bis  eounirymen.    With  Spa-^  ^  te  be  confined  to  certtAi  poru,  tnd  that 

BUr  autberity  ha  oonnecu  therememv^^  -*--"  " "^ "  •-  -•-- '-'-'-  —  - 

branee  of  rettriction,  monopoly,  degrada^ 
tion,  potertf,  dlMomfort,  privation.  In 
that#  who  ttruggle  lo  rettofw  it,  we  SMf 
few  aisarad  that  the  majority  of  Ameti-^ 
eiae  ewi  tew  only  eaemiet  wbcr  come  %& 
Mil  tbam  of  private  enjeyaienft  aoid  per^ 
saiial  aeeommodatlont. 
*  itrwiil  perhaps  be  said,  thai  Spahi  it 
tflling  fo  abandon  thtf  monopoly  c  bat 
if  she  did,  tsighi  the  net  by  the  same 
•aiherity  restoite  it  ?  If  her  .sovereign^ 
be  rasioted^  #he  most  potsew  aboedant 
imaat  of  evading  the  eaecution  of  any 
coacittioae  new  m*de  in  the  bear  of  he* 
dittress.  The  faith  of  Ferdinand  is  the 
•aljT  security  Ibr  the  observance  of  a  sti- 
pulation for  keeping  open  the  trade,  or 
say  pari  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Aawriea  cantlnues  independent,  our  se« 
eorliy  is  the  strong  sense  of  a  most  ptl^ 
Itble  interatt  alnmy  tpread  aauN^  the 
people.  *  The  interest  isi  the  miner  of 
ChtB  In  teOiag  hit  copper,  and  of  the 

^  Rdl.  il.  188. 
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it  shall  be  subjected  to  duties  which  era  se 
be  Togulated  by  the  satse  law.  Tim  third 
alto  detiafet  that  the  preference  to  be 
graatsd  to  Spaia  shaf I  be  regulated  hi  Rba 
Bwnner»  At  if  the  dutict,  limitatioiit,  and 
prtfereeets  thnt  anaoaated  had  not  pro* 
vided  toeh  nmant  of  ovation  at  wera  equi« 
valent  to  a  repeal  of  the  fint  article,  the 
royal  lawgiver  proceedt  in  the  fourth  av« 
ticle  tor  enact,  thtt  **  till  the  two  foregoing 
avticlet  can  receive  their  perfect  exec»» 
tion,  there  thail  be  nothing  innovated  is 
the  titsa  of  America:'*  which,  as  the 
eoort  of  Madrid  does  not  recognise  the  le* 
Iplity  of  what  has  been  done  in  Ameriea 
since  the  revolt,  may  be  plausibly  aad 
perhaps  reasonably  interpreted  to  ioiport 
a  ra«establishment  of  the  Spanish  laws  of 
abtoittto  nsonopoly,  till  the  government  of 
Spain  shall  be  disposed  to  promulgato 
that  cede  of 'restriction,  of  preference^ 
and  af  daties,  perhaps  prohibitory,  wbich^ 
accordiag  to  them,  constitutes  free  tradek 
It  is  not  said  whether  the  innovatioa  v^ 
to  htw  or  to  ftct.     Even 


on 


•  As  la  iht 
Spring  of  1884* 


eracuaiiatt  tf  liam  ia  thb 
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i^ost  favourable  conetructiont  it  cannot  be 
denied  tlyat  ihe  second  and  third  articlef 
distinctly  point  out  the  means  of  rendering 
nugatory  the  apparent  concession  pro- 
mised in  the  6rst.  The  decree  itself  gives 
fair  warning  of  the  disposition  of  ^pain, 
and  demonstrates  that,  if  she  regains  her 
sovereignty,  she  cannot  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  re-establishing  her  monopoly 
with  no  other  change  but  that  of  forms 
and  names. 

But  it  will  be  said  elsewhere,  though 
not  here,  that  I. now  argue  on  the  selfish 
and  sordid  principle  of  exclusive  regard 
to  British  interest— that  I  would  sacrifice' 
every  higher  consideration  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  traffic,  and  to  the  increase  of 
.  our  profits :  for  this  is  the  insolent  lan- 
guage, in  which  those  who  grstify  their 
fmbition  by  plundering  and  destroying 
iheir  fellow  creatures  have  in  all  ages 
4ared  to  speak  of  those  who  better  their 
own  condition  by  multiplying  the  enjoy- 
ments of  mankind.      In  answer,  I  roignt 
content  myself  with  saying,  that,  having 
proved  the  recognition  to  be  conformable 
to  justice,  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  re- 
commend it.  as  conducive  to  we  welfare 
qf  this  nation.    But  I  deny  altogether  the 
doctrine,  that  commerce  has  a  selfish  cha- 
racter— that  it    can  benefit  one    party 
without  being  advantageous  to  tlie  other. 
It  is  twice  blessed— it  blesses  the  giver  as 
jvell  as  the  .receiver*     It  consists  in  the 
interchange  of  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
and  its  very  essence  is,  to  employ  one  part 
of  mankind  in  contributing  to  the  hapni*. 
ness  of  others.  It  is  absolutely  impossiole 
to  conceive  an  instance  of  its  permanent 
extension,  as  long  as  it  is  confined  within 
the  limits  of  morality,  which  does  not 
fender  it  the  interest  of  a  greater  number 
of  men  to  contribute  to  the  subsistence  or 
relief,  or  security  or  pleasure,  or  improve- 
ment or  refinement,  of  a  larger  and  larger 
)iody  of  their  fellow  men.    What  is  the 
instrument  by  which  a  savage  is  to  be 
raised  from  a  state  in  which  be  has  nothing 
human  but  the  form,  but  commerce,  by 
exciting  in  his  mind  the  desire  of  accom- 
"modation  and  enjoyment,  and  by  present- 
ing to  him  the  means  of  obtaining  these 
advantages  ?    It  is  thus  only  that  he  is 
gradually  raised  to  industry,  to  foresight, 
to  a  respect  for  property,  to  a  sense  of 
justice,  to  a  perception  of  the  necessity  of 
laws.  What  corrects  his  prejudices  against 
foreign  nations  and  dissimilar  rates  ?-.- 
Commercial  intercourse.     What  slowly 
teaches  him  that  the  quiet  and  well^beingof 


the  most  distant  regions  have  some'  ten- 
dencv  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his 
own  r    What  at  length  disposes  him  even 
to  tolerate  those  relieiousdiiFerenceswhidk 
led  him  to  regard  the  greater  part  of  the 
species  with  abhorrence  ? — Nothing  but 
the  intercourse  and  familiarity  into  which 
commerce  alone  could  have  tempted  him. ' 
What  diffuscis    wealth,  and  thereby   in- 
creases the  leisure  which  calls  inta  exist- 
ence the  works  of  genius,  the  discoveriea 
of  science,  and  the  inventions  of  art  ? 
What  transports  just  opinions  of  govem«- 
ment  into  enslaved  countries,  rmses  the 
importance   of  the    middle   and   lower 
classes  of  society,  and  thus  refofiAs  social 
institutions,  and  establishes  equal  liberty  ? 
—What  but  commerce— the  real  civilizer 
and  emancipator  of  mankind  ?      To  open 
South  America  to  the  connilerce  of  the 
world,  is  In  reality  not  merely.to  multiply 
the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  her  peo^ 
pie,  but  to  render  them  partakers  of  the 
arts,  and  knowledge,  and  morality,  and 
liberty,  of  civilized  men. 
.  A  delay  of  recognition  would  be  an  im- 
portant breach  of  justice  to  the  American 
States.  .  We  send  consuls  to  their  terri- 
tory, in  the  confidence  that  their  govern- 
ment and  their  judges  will  do  justice  to 
British  subjects.    But  we  receive  no  au- 
thorised agents  from  them  to  secure  the 
attainment  of  justice, here  by  their  sub- 
jects, for  that  would  be  recognition.  Until 
they  shall  be  recognised  by  the  king,  our 
courts  of  law  will  not  acknowledge  their 
existence;  so  that  these  governments  mar 
have  large  dealings  in  this  country,  which 
are  put  out  of  the  protection  of  tlie  hnr. 
Our  statutes  allow  certain  privileges  to 
ships  from  the  provinces  in  America  lately 
subject  to  Spain;  but  our  courts  will  not 
acknowledge  that  these  provinces  are  sub* 
ject  to  any  ^vemment.    The  efiect  of  oar 
present  position  is  even  to  take  away  the 
protection  of  law  from  tlie  dealin|ss  of 
British  subjects  with  them  or  on  their  ac* 
count. 

A  vast  commercial  property  has  not  the 
advantage  wliich  is  professedly  enjoyed 
by  all  property  in  almost  everv  state.  If 
the  maritime  war  which  has  lately  com- 
menced should  loiig  continue,  many  ques- 
tions of  international  law  may  arise  out  of 
our  anomalous  situation,  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  determine  by  any  established 
principles.  The  law  of  nations  never  coo« 
templates  a  case  in  which  a  vast  empire  ia 
engaged,  of  which  we  do  not  recognise  the 
govemmeoti  or,  in  other  words,  of  whtcb 
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we  do  not  ackndwiedge  the  legal  existence. 
If  We  escape  this  difficulty  by  recogoisiag 
the  actual  govermnents  in  courts  of  prize, 
how  absurd,  inconsistent,  and  inconvenient 
ic  isy  not  to  extend  the  same  recognition 
to  all  our  tribunals  1 

It  would  not  be  neutrality,  but  gross 
partiality  towards  Spain,  to  withhold  from 
the  American  States  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  oUr  recognition,  while 
we  enjojT  all  the  benefits  of  a  secure  and 
fnendly  intercourse  with  them.  Recog- 
nition, indeed,  confers  no  legal  rights,  but 
it  gives  pT^at  advantages  in  general  opi- 
nion, which  fPrec6nt  government  feels  very 
sensibly,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  moral  interests  of  a  state  may  be 
as  important  as  many  of  its  positive  rights. 
By  withholding  them  without .  necessity 
from  a  struggling  community,  we  may  give 
•the  most  effectual  aid  lo  their  eneo^ies. 
We  teach  their  subjects  and  their  enemies 
to  despise  them ;  we  inspire  a  general  dis- 
trust of  their  permanence  ;  and  we  may 
•discoorase  other  nations  from  treating 
them  with  respect  and  good  will.  All  that 
is  thus  taken  out  of  their  scale  is  thrown 
into  that  of  their  enemies. 

The  reception  of  a  new  state  into  the 
society  of  civilized  nations  by  those  acts 
which  amount  to  recognition,  is  a  proceed- 
ing which,  as  it  has  no  legal  cnaracter, 
and  is  purely  of  a  moral  nature,  must  vary 
very  much  m  its  value,  according  to  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  nation  who, 
upon  such  occasions,  act  as  the  represent- 
atives of  civilized  men.  I  will  say  no- 
thing of  England,  but  that  she  is  the  only 
anciently  fm  state  in  the  world.  For  her 
to  refuse  her  moral  aid  to  communities 
struggling  for  liberty,  is  an  act  of  unnatu- 
ral harshness,  which,  if  it  dpes  not  recoil 
on  England,  must  injure  America  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind.  ;The  injury  is 
^ggnrhied  by  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
delay.  If  we  wait  till  so  vast  a  country, 
inhabited  by  so  many  various  classes  of 
men,  all  of  whom  have  ao  little  political 
experience,  shall  exhibit  a  scene  of  uni- 
versal tranquillity,  how  many  years  may 
Cere  we  adont  a  measure  which  we 
J  already  declared  must  be  done  be- 
fore many,  months  have  elapsed  I 

This  is  not  all :  the  delay  of  recognition 
-tends  to  prolong  and  exasperate  the  dis.- 
orders  which  are  the  reason  alleged  for  it. 
Recognition  is  a  proof  of  general  good- 
will and  confidence,  wbicb  will  strengthen 
^ese  governments,  and  consequently  tends 
to  shorten  and  mitigate  the  agitations  of 


fnfant  liberty.  Every  delay  encourages 
Spain  to  waste  herself  in  .d^perate  ef- 
forts':  it  encourages  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
'  sow  division ;  to  employ  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption ;  to  threaten,  perhaps  to  equip 
and  dispatch,  armaments.  It  encourage^ 
every  incendiary  to  excite  revolt,  and 
every  ambitious  adventurer  to  embark  io 

Iirojects  of  usurpation.  It  is  a  cruel  po- 
icy,  which  has  the  strongest  tendency  to 
continue,  for  a  time  of  which  we  cannot 
foresee  the  limits,  rapine  and  blood,  com- 
motions and  civil  wars,  throughout  thp 
larger  portion  of  the  New  World,  fiy 
maintaining  an  outlawry  against  them,  we 
may  give  them  the  character  of  outlaws* 
The  long  continuance  of  confusion^  in  na^t 
arising  from  refusing  to  countenance  their 
governments,  to  impose  on  them  the  mild 
yoke  of  civilized  opinion,  and  to  teach 
them  respect  for  themselves  by  associating 
them  witti  other  free  communities,  may  at 
length  unfit  them  for  liberty  or  order,  and 
destroy  in^America  that  capacity  to  main- 
tain the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
which  undoubtedly  exists  there  at  present. 
This  state  of  things  will  indeed  deeply  af- 
fect not  only  the  interests  of  this  country, 
but,  as  it  is  well  said  in  the  papers  before 
us,  <<  the  relations  of  the  Old  World  with 
the  New."  It  is  justly  added,  that  it  <«  is 
embarrassing  to  these  governments,*'  and 
most  injurious  to  the  mterests  of  all  Eu- 
ropean natlona.  It  embarrassea  the  go- 
vernmenta  of  America,  because  it  leaves 
them  without  regular  means  of  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  European  nations,  and 
of  amicably  adjustins  differences  which 
may  arise  with  them.  It  embarrasses  tbefo, 
by  withholding  from  them  that  incidental 
but  important  aid  which  friendly  nations 
afford  to  each  other,  by  that  diplomatic, 
intercourse,  which  is  a^lnark  of  respect  as 
well  as  a  channel  of  friendly  intercourse. 
To  European  interests  it  is  injurious,  both 
for  the  same  reasons,  and  because  in  its 
consequences  it  lessens  the  security  an4 
convenience  of  their  general  intercourse 
with  America;  because  the. longer  it  is 
continued,  the  greater  risk  tliere  Is  that  it 
may  render  the  American  nations'  lesa 
qualified  to  imbibe  the  feelingaand  adhere 
to  the  principles  which  regulate  the  rela* 
tions  of  civilized  communities. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  Spain,  even 
if  she  were  to  conquer  America,  could 
establish  in  that  country  a  vigorous  go- 
vernment capable  of  securing  an  useful . 
intercourse  with  other  coimtries.  Ame- 
rica is  too  detenainedi  andSpain is  too 
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IMIei  The  only  pouible  ratuh  of  to 
Hftbappy  ah  event  would  be,  that  gorerrw 
flients  both  weak  and  violent  would  ex- 
liihit  the  wretched  epectacle  of  beggary, 

Slunder,  bloodshed,  alternate  »{iarcny  and 
etpotinmina  countrv  almost  depopulated, 
and  among  the  remaingofa  people  without 
Ae  means  of  carrying  on  commerce  or  the 
disposition  to  protect  it.  It  may  require 
time  to  give  firmness  to  native  govem- 
-nents^  But  it  is  impossible  that  a  Spoinish 
government  should  ever  acquire  if.  While 
we  delay  our  recognition  till  we  ascertain 
the  internal  condition  of  America,  we,  in 
tmCh,  refuse  to  do  all  that  depends  on  ns 
for  rendering  the  intercourse  of  Europe 
'With  that  country  advantageous,  regular 
«fid  safe.  I  desire  not  to  be  misunder« 
atood.  I  am  far  from  foretelling  that  the 
American  nations  will  not  speedily  and 
^completely  subdue  the  agitations  which 
lire  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  inseparable 
•from  a  struggle  for  independence.  I  have 
no  such  gloomy  foreboaings ;  though  even 
if  I  were  to  yield  to  them,  I  should  not 
speak  the  language  once  grateful  to  the 
ears  of  this  House,  if  I  were  not  to  say  that 
the  chance  of  liberty  is  worth  the  agita- 
tions of  centuries;  and  if  any  Englishman 
'were  to  speak  opposite  doctrines  to  new 
nations,  the  oresent  power  and'  prosperity 
and  glory  or  England  would  enable  them 
to  detect  his  slavish  sophistry.  I  do  not 
aay.  that  long  anarchy  will  prevail  in  Ame- 
rica, nor  even  that,  if  it  should,  it  may 
not  arise  from  other  causes.  But  I  will 
confidently  affirm,  that  a  delay  of  recog- 
nition by  us  has  a  tendency  to  contribute 
to  this  evil;  and  if  that  should  exist 
(which  God  tbrbid!),  we  shall  be  answer- 
able for  some  portion  of  it.  Our  own 
conduct  alone  deeply  concerns  us.  What 
ttiay  arise  from  otner  causes,  is  an  object 
wf  curiosity  and  a  matter  for  speculation. 
As  a  man,  I  trust  that  the  virtue  and  for- 
tune of  the  American  States  will  spare 
them  many  of  the  sufferings  which  appear 
to  be  the  price  set  on  liberty :  but  as  a 
Sritott,  I  am  desirous  that  we  iliould  aid 
tfiem  in  that  most  arduous  and  glorious 

{>art  of  their  undertaking,  by  earljr  treat- 
f^  them  with  the  honour  and  kindness 
which  they  have  well  deserved  by  justice, 
humanity,  valour,  and  magnanimity,  dis- 
|>layed  for  the  attainment  of  the  most 
noble  object  of  human  pursuit. 

To  conclude :— The  delay  of  reeog- 
nition  is  not  due  to  Spafn.  It  is  injurious 
to  Americ|i.  Ic  is  inconvenient  to  all 
'Enropean  nations ;  «m1  «nly  meat  Inoon- 


veoient  to  Great  Briuuo,  because  ahe  has 
a  greater  intereoorae  wilb  America  dian 
any  other  nation.  I  would  not  endanger 
the  safety  of  my  own  country  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  other  communities.  I  wouM 
not  violate  the  rulea  of  duty  to  pronoce 
ia  interest.  I  would  not  take  unlawful 
means  even  (for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
liberty  among  men.  I  woidd  not  violate 
neutrality  to  serve  America,  nor  conmrt 
injustice  to  extend  the  cosMnerce  of  £n^ 
land.  But  I  would  do  an  act  conaiBteiit 
with  neutrality  and  warranted  by  impact 
tial  Justice,  tending  to  mat^  die  liberty 
and  to  consolidate  the  interod  quiet  of 
a  vast  continent ;  to  increase  the  probi^ 
biliry  that  the  l^etts  of  fbae  and  just 
government  will  be  attained  by  so  great 
a  portion  of  mankind;  to  procure  for 
England  the  hononr  of  a  becoaing  ahare 
in  contributing  to  so  unspeakAle  a  bless- 
ing; to  prevent  the  diotaton  of  Europe 
Irmn  becoming  the  masters  of  she  New 
World;  to  re-establish  some  balance  of 
opinions  and  force,  by  placiag  the  repub- 
lics of  America,  with  the  wealth  and 
maritime  power  of  the  world»  in  the  scale 
opposite  to  that  of  the  European  allies ; 
to  establish  beyond  the  Atlantic  an  aa^lun 
which  may  preservoy  till  happier  tiaiesy 
the  remains  of  the  Spanish  name ;  to  save 
nations,  who  have  proved  their  generous 
spirit  by  their  porsuit  of  libeity,  from  b^ 
coming  the  slaves  of  the  Holy  Alliance; 
and  to  rescue  sixteen  millions  of  Ameri- 
can  Spaniards  Irom  the  ftie  of  their  En- 
ropean  brethren,  from  aharingthat  sort  of 
law  and  justice,  of  peace  and  order,  which 
now  prevails  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  following  Petition  was  then  brought 
up,  and  read : 

<«  To  the  Honourable  the  Commona  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  Parliament 
assembled*  The  Petition  of  the 
uoderf^ned  merchants  of  the  City 
of  Londony 


"  Showeth— -That  ^ur 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  ooaatriea  in 
America' fonaerly  under  the  donainiosi  of 
Spain : 

'<  That  the  entn>e  cxtinoUon  of  Spanial 
authority  in  the  greater  part  of  that  Con- 
tinent, and  the  enooaragement  by  the  go- 
vernment at  home,  induced  your  pet^ 
tioners  to  embark  in  that  extensive  oom- 
roerce,  whh  fuU  confidence  that  it  wouM 
receive  the  most  complete  protodion,  and 
•ttltinatelyirove  »osl  hanefieiaLto  theask 
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teUeM  and  the  country  at  large.  The 
measurea  adopted  by  soverament  most 
decisively  demooftrated  the  anxiety  to 
acquire  and  secure  this  intercourse. 

« In  the  session  of  1822,  an  act  of  par* 
tfament  was  passed,  cap.  4Sf  authorizing 
tiie  importation  of  goods,  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture,  of  '  any 
country  or  place  in  America,  being  or 
having  been  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Spam/  either  in  British  ships 
tr  w  ships  tne  built  of  those  countries. 
In  the  following  year,  consuls  were  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  the  ports  Uiereof, 
and  subsequently  there  has  been  made 
public  the  declaration  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, that  in  its  opinion.  *  the  recog- 
aition  of  such  of  the  new  states  as  have  es« 
tablished,  de  facto»  their  separate  political 
Existence  cannot  be  much  longer  ddayed.' 

**  Tour  petitioners  further  humbly  re- 
present, that  many  millions  of  capital 
have  already  been  embarked  in  this  trade ; 
that  large  commercial  establishments  have 
been  formed  both  in  South  America  and 
at  home :  and  that  past  experience  afibrds 
the  strongest  ffround  for  believing  that 
this  commercial  intercourse  will  admit  of 
great  extension,  the  reciprocal  demand 
tor  the  productions  of  the  respective 
Countries  oein^  constantly  hicreasing. 

**  Tour  petitioners  consequently  find 
tfaemsdvea  greatly  embarrassed  by  those 
eoontries  remaining  *  without  any  recog- 
nised political  existence.*  Not  a  week 
I  asses  out  they  are  assailed  with  rumours 
f  the  most  alarming  kind,  involving  their 
proceedings  in  doubt,  hesitation,  and  dis- 
traction, and  grieyously  destructive  of 
that  confidende  so  essential  to  the  success 
of  all  comoofercial  undertakings.  Your 
honourable  House  must  be  well  aware 
that  no  commercial  intercourse  can  be 
permanently  carried  on  with  security  and 
adventaj^  to  thole  concerned,  if  it  is  ren- 
dered liable  to  fluctuation  by  constant 
tflarms  of  political  changes,  necessarily 
producing  sudden  and  excessive  altera- 
tions Jn  the  value  of  the  property  em- 
barked. 

'  '■  That  your  petitioners  are  enabled  to 
state,  and  to  prove  unequivocally  to  your 
honourable  Housd,  that  in  the  several 
states  of  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Chill,  there  does  not  remain  the  smallest 
vestige  of  Spanish  dominion  in  any  shape  : 
esch  state  enjoying  its  own  government 
ieparateand  independent  from  aUinter- 
ftrence  of  a  hostile  force. 

^  That  the  revolutibnr  iThibb  has  pro- 
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doeed  this  alteration  in  the  pofitic 
dition  of  thcfse  countries,  has  no 
In  progress  fifteen  years*  In 
Ayres  there  has  not  been  a  Span 
dier  in  hostility  for  eight  y^ars.  ] 
thiife  has  been  non^  for  four  yeai 
In  Columbia  the  third  annual  c 
tional  congress  hi  now  sitting.  I 
of  these  states  does  there  exist  anj 
or  persons  in  possession  of  po#ef 
thority  excepting  the  constituted 
tive  government. 

<'Tour  petitioners,  therefore, 
submit  that  these  states  have  estal 
de  facto,  their  separate  political  exi 
and  are,  according  to  the  prac 
nations  in  former  instances,  enti 
be  recognized  as  independent  j 
ments;  but  they  would  not  hai 
sumed  to  have  addressed  your  hod 
House  on  a  question  of  this  nattir 
continued  delay  in  recognising  t 
litical  existence  did  not  produce  tl 
detrimental  consequences  to  the  c 
cisi  transactions  In  which  they  a 
cemed. 

«<  Your  petitioner^,  therefore 
humbly  pra|^  that  your  honourable 
will  take  this  auestion  into  its  seric 
sideration,  ana  adopt  such  measur 
its  wisdom  may  seem  fit,  for  pr( 
the  immediate  recognition  of  th 
pendence  of  such  of  the  states  ol 
America  as  have,  de  facto,  establisl 
same.  And  your  petitioners,  as  i 
bound,  will  ever  pray." 

Ontheque^on  that  it  do  lie 
table, 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said  >— I 
Cionably,  Sir,  1  am  very  far  from 
any  thing  to  complain  of,  either  n 
spent  to  the  tone  or  topics  with  wh 
hon.  and  learned  fnend  has  introdu 
speech ;  and  if  the  observations  a 
shall  feel  it  my  doty  to  make  up< 
speech,  or  the  petition  upon  whic 
founded,  shall  bear  but  a  small 
tion  to  his  address,  I  hope  he  wil 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  it  is  not 
sequence  of  any  ofience  at  what 
said,  or  any  disrespect  for  his  o] 
But,  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  n 
fully  aware,  that  though  there  are, 
he  believed  might  be  called  tl 
Spanish  colonic  great  ooestions  in 
any  thins  which  may  fall  from  me 
part  of  Els  majesty  s  government 
be  likely  to  produce  emcts,  which 
honor  I  could  iHsh  to  witness.  I,  th< 
must  noher  Teat raii^  evary  disi 

4U 
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which  I  feel  to  foUow  ray  bon.  and  letrned 
friend  throughthe  various  topics  upon  which 
hehastou9hed,  andconfinemyielfi  as  much 
as  possible,  to.'a  simple  statement  of  facts, 
with  no  other  qualification  than  a  full  and 
clear,  understanding  of  them.  •  Mj  bon. 
and.  [earned  friend  has  gone  over  the  .pa- 
pe'rs»  formerly  laid  on  the  table»  and  given 
a  just,  analysis  of  the  course  hitherto  pur- 
sued by  his  majesty's  government,  with 
respec^  to  the  South  American  colonies. 
He  has  justly  stated,  that  the  first  ques- 
tion in  poiotof  order  for  their  consideration, 
ura^  the  question  between  the  parent  state 
and  her  colonies ;  and  that  the  course  laid 
down  by  ministers  was  one  of  strict  neu- 
trality.   In  doing  this,  it  was  also  right 
to  observe,  that  allowing  the  colonists  to 
assume  an  equal  belligerent  rank  witli  the 
parent  country,  we  did,  pro.tanto,  raise 
th^m  in  the  scale  of  nations.     His  bon. 
and  learned  friend  had  justly  said,  and  it 
was. also  stated  by  the  petitioners,  that, 
In  the' year  1822,  the  extent  of  the  com- 
merce then  existing  between  this  country 
and^the  colonies  of  Spiain,  led  to  another 
de  factQ  .recognition  of  their  separate  po- 
litical existence:  werecogmzed  their  com- 
mercial flag,  which  ,was  admitted  to  the 
same  advantages  as  the  flags  of  indepen- 
dent states  jii' amity  with  England.    He 
has  also  most  correctly  remarked,  that 
the  next  step  was  taken  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Spain  :  an  intimation  was  at  that  period 
given 'to  Spain,  privately  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  afterwards  publicly  to  the 
whole  world,  that  to  the  British  govern- 
ment it' appeared,  that  time  and*  events 
had  very  substantially  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  separation ;  but  that  the  fact  of  re- 
cognition must  be  determined  by  various 
circumstances,  and,  among  others,  by  the 
internal,  state  of  each  of  the  colonies  so 
claiming  recognition. .  My  hon.and  learned 
friend  further  stated,  w^th  the  same  ac- 
curacy, that  after  that  declaration  made 
to  Spain,  after  the  publication  of  that  de- 
claration, which  left  neither  to  Spain,  nor 
to  any  other  power,  cause  of  complaint.  If 
Great  Britain  sliould  thlnk-fit.to.  act  prac- 
tically upon  it,  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  year  induced  this  country  to  suspend 
even  the  consideration  of  that  question 
—to  suspend  the  mission  of  commercial 
agents    to   South  America— and  to  re- 
main inactive  and  undecided,  until .  the 
decision  of  the  contest  in  which  France 
and  Spain  were  engaged.    Immediately 
afler  the  decision  of  that  contest,  or  rather, 


I  should  say,  at  the  moment  of  its  deci-, 
sion,  and  before. any  consequences  could, 
arise,  and  any  ,step  be  taken  by  France 
or  by  other  powers  of  Europe,  a  warning 
was  given  by  this  country,  in  tlie  clearest 
terms,  as  to  the  course  she  would  pur- 
sue on  any  proposal  for  a  joint  conference 
or  congress  on    the  affairs  of   Spanish. 
America.    My  bon.  and  learned  friend 
has  faithfully  recalled  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House  the  particular  expressions, 
of  that  warning.    The  next  stage  in  the 
course  of  these  transactions  was  the  pro- 
posal^  on  the  part  of  Spain,   that  this 
country  should  become  a  member  of  such 
a  congress,  and  join  in  such  a  conference. 
That  proposal  was  followed  by  our  refusal* 
On  the  mode  in  which  that  refusal  was 
made,  first  as  it  related  to  Spain,  and 
next  as  it  referred  to  the  colonies,  the 
House-  is  already  so  perfectly  advised, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  noe  to  dwell 
upon  it;     Since  that  period   (and    this 
forins  the  last  stage  of  these  transactions), 
a  public  discussion  has  taken  place  in  this 
House.    The  state  in  which  things  re- 
mained the  last  time  the  question  was  agi- 
tated within  these  walls,  was  this.    It  was 
stated,  that  the  king'sgovernment,  though 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  acting 
as  they  -  should  think  fit,  in  reference  to 
the  ^interests  of  Great  Britain  involved  in 
those  colonies,  yet  thought  it  not  merely 
politicallyexpedient,butju8tandgenerous» 
to  afford  Spain  the  opportunity  of  prece- 
dency, and  absolutely  to  suspend  any  de- 
cision, until  they  knew  in  what  way  she 
would  avail  herself  of  that  opportunity. 
What  I  have  now  to  state  is«  that  that 
condition  is  at  an  end,  and  that,  with  re- 
spect to  any  further  steps  to  be  taken  by 
tnis  country  towards  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can colonies,  she  must  act  for  herself. 
What  has  passed  upon  this  point  between 
the  two  cabinets,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  particularize ;  bat  the  result  is,  that 
the  Bntish  government  is  left  to  act  upon 
its  own  decision,  without  further  reference 
to  Spain.    Such  is  the  result  I  have  to 
state,  and  the  only  communication  I  have 
to  Inake  to  the  House  ends.    I  trust 
honourable  gentlemen  will  see,   that  ia 
stating  what  is  a  fact,  I  avoid  rather  than 
incur  ^he  danger  to  which  I  referred,  and 
which  might  arise  from  the  agitation  of 
this  question.    I  apprehend  that  I  should 
run  the  ri^k  of  that  peril,  if  I  were  to, 
state  any  ulterior,  conjectural,  or  evea 
hynolhecal  case,  I  shall  therefore  care- 
Tuliy  shim  it.-^Here  I  should  conplttde 
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yrhzX  I  hBTe  to  address  to  the  House, 
were  I  not  glad  of  the  onportunity  af- 
forded roe  by  the  speech  or  ray  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  and  which  opportunity  I 
Undoubtedly  thanked  him  for,  of  putting 
on  its  true  ground,  and  in  its  just  light, 
the  expression  of  ''recognition"  which 
has  been  so  *  mucb^  mistaken.  It  is  per- 
fectly true,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that 
the  term  '<  recognition'*  has  been  much 
abused;  and,  unfortunately,  that  abuse 
has  perhaps,  been  supported  by  some  au- 
thority :  it  has  clearly  two  senses,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  differently  understood.  If  the 
colonies  say  to  the  mother  country,  '*  We 
assert' our  mdependence,"  and  the  mother 
country  ^answers,  "I  admit  it,"  that' is 
recognition  in  one  sense.  If  the  colonies 
say  to  another  state,  '*  We  are  indepen- 
dent,"  and  that  other  state  replies,  <*  I 
allow  that  you  are  so,"  that  is  recognition 
in  anothl^r  sense  of  the  term.  That  other 
state  simply '  acknowledges  the  fact,  or 
rather  its  opinion  of  the  fact;  but  she 
confers  nothing,  unless  under  particular 
circumstances ;  she  may  be  considered  as 
conferring  a  fayour.  Therefore,  it  is  one 
f|ue8tion,  whether  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  shall  take 
place,  Spain  being  a  party  to  such  recog- 
Aitvoh;-  and  anotner  question,  whether 
Spain,  withholding  wn|it  no  power  on 
earib  can  necessarily  extort  by  fire,  sword, 
or  conquest,  if  she  maintain  silence  with- 
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to  postpotie,  if  not  prevent,  the  recog- 
nition l)y  the  mother  country.  '  Whether 
all  hope  is  oyer  of  any  such  step,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  is  another  question.  Otir 
obRgation,  then,  as  a'  matter  of  fact,  is 
at  an  end— I  am  enabled  to  state  that  po- 
sitiyely.— The  rest  is  matter  of  opinion, 
and  must  .depend  upon  a  balance  of  *pro* 
babilities.  fidt,  as  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  has  said,  this  simple  sense  of  the 
term  **  recognition"  has  been  yery  much 
misunderstood,  both  here  and  in  other 
places;  because,  though  there  is  nothing 
more  plain  and  easy  than  the  act  of  ac- 
knowledging a  fact  (if  fact  it  be),  that 
such  a  goyernment  is  independent,  yet  I 
am  quite  certain  he  will  agree  with  *i!de, 
that  it  may  make  a  difference,  if  that  ac- 
knowledgment be  asked,  which  implies 
an  expectation  of  consequences  whicn  do 
not  necessarily  belong  to  it.  I  am  sure 
he  will  feel,  that  great  as  the  boon  of  re- 
cognition in  its  simplest  sense  might  be  to 
any  new  goyernment,  it  would  be  greater 
if,  though  given  in  one  sense,  it  were  ac- 
cepted in  another.  It  might  be  given  as 
a  mere  acknowledgment  of  a  fact,  and 
accepted  as  a'  sort  of  treaty  of  alliance 
and  co-operation.  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  many  commercial  interests  that  call 
for  this  proceeding;  but,  if  what  is  re- 
quired were  granted,  some  suppose  that 
it  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
tranquillizing  the  state,  establmhing  and 


out  a  positive  refusal,  other  countries  |  confirming  its  independence.  -  The  simple 
should  acknowledge  that  independence.  I 
am  sure,  that  my  non.  and  learned  friend 


will  agriee  with  me  in  thinking,  that  his 
ex)^tion  of  the  different  senses  of  the 
word'*'  recognition'*  is  the  clearest  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  course  we  originally 
took:  namely,  that  of  wishing  that  the 
recognition  in  the  minor  sense  should  carry 
with  it  recognition  by  the  mother  country 
in  the  major  sense.  The  recognition  by 
a  neutral  power  alone  cannot,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  carry  with  it  the  same 
^op^^  of  authority,  as  if  it  were  accom- 
ptfni^  by  the  recognition  by  the  mother 
country  also.  If  tlierefore  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  had  looked  exclusively 
cocheinteresti  of  the  colonial  states,  she 
wtfuMrcaftonably- pursue  the  course  we 
have  io  fact  takta;  it  must  have  been  an 
oliject  of  higher  importance  to  those 
states,  that  the  recognition  by  Great  Bri- 
tain should  be  delayed,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  with  it  a  similar  concession  from 
Spaifi,  rather  than  that  the  recogailtai  by 
maai  Biifiain  sliooU  -be  so  precipiiate  as 


recognition  by  any  neutral  power,  \i  it 
were  not  misunderstood,  could  have  no 
such  effect.  I  am,  therefore,  anxious 
that  exaggerated  expectations  should  not 
be  indulged,  as  to  what  might  be  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  recognition.-* 
My  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  put  two 
cases,  the  possibilit;^  of  the  existence  of 
one  of  which  I  certainly  do  not  feel.  *  H<' 
says,  that  South  America  must  either  to 
considered  as  one  great  mass,  and  the-T 
the  contest  in  any  part  bears  but  a  verj' 
small  proportion  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
whole  ;  or  that  each  separate  state  mu»t 
be  considered  by  itself,  and  then  only  the 
state  in  which  the  contest  exists  can  fairly 
be  excluded  from  recognition.  I  have  no 
sok-t  of  difficulty  in  saying,  that  to  take 
South  America  as  a  mass,  presents  a  phy- 
sical impossibility ;  and  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  does  not  pretend  that  there 
is  any  government  established  which  had 
^otfaoniy  over  the  whole.  That  position- 
will;  therefore,  ceftalnly  be  of  no  assbt- 
anee  to  fans  arganAeat*    The  other  poktt 
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of  new  he  has  pr^entpd  deserres  move 
consideration;  namely,  how  far  we  are 
to  consider  etifih  separate  state  entitled  to 
recognition.  Into  this  part  of  the  argu* 
Dient  I  do  not  go  at  present:  this  is  a 
bom  of  his  dilemma,  with  which  I  am  not, 
for  various  reasons,  now  prepared  to  con- 
tend. 1  will  state  onlj,  that  though  I 
^gree  with  bimt  that  we  have  no  pretence 
to  be  so  difficult  and  scrupulous  as  to  insist 
that.^  new  government  shall  h#ve  all  the 
stability  of  an  old  oi^  before  we  acknow- 
ledge its  independencci  yet  we  inu9t  act 
with  f  ome  degree  of  caution,  before  we  can 
give  our  fiat,  even  if  it  be  understood  to 
amount tono  more  thaniideplaration  of  opi- 
nion. Wf9  are  not  bound,  indeed»  to  be  so 
sure  of  our  ground,  as  tp  be  able  to  answer 
for  it,  that  our  opinion  sbidl  turn  out  \o  be 
tf*ue.;  but  we  are  bound  to  take  care  to 
have  the  chances  in  its  favour.  The  prin- 
ciple to  guide  us  is  this  :<— that  as  the 
whole  of  our  conduct  should  be  essentially 
neutral,  we  oueht  not  to  acknowledge  the 
operate  and  independent  existence  of  any 
government,  which  is  so  doubtfully  esta- 
blished, that  the  mere  e&ct  of  that  ac- 
knowledgment shall  be  to  mix  patties 
i^in  in  internal  squabbles,  if  not  in  open 
l)ostiIitief .  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  is 
4ware,  that  berore  we  cap  act,  information 
as  tp  matters  of  fact  is  necessary.  We 
We  taken  the  means  to  obtain  that  in- 
fpnapation ;  but  we  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  that  official  intelligence  wnidi 
will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 
£ven  with  regard  to  the  particular  state 
Ipst  alluded  to.  Columbia^  1  know  what 
has  passed  there  only  through  the  same 
chapnels .  of  information  my  boo.  mid 
learned  friend  seems  to  have  consulted ;  I 
ipean  the  newspapers.  I  have  seen  much 
that  I  think  must  be  rather  exaggerated ; 
but  I  have  yet  no  authentic  record,  by 
which  I  can  correct  the  public  statements* 
This  is  aU  that  I  think  it  consistent  wiUi 
my  duty  to  state  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
firjend..  To  every  principle  laid  down  in 
^e  papers  he  has  read,  and  on  which  be 
lias  bestowed  commendation,  the  king's 
government  steadfastly  adheres.  The  pro- 
gress, made  since  we  last  had  any  com- 
munlcation  on  the  subject,  is  a  proof  that 
we  have  proceeded  in  the  execution  of 
^oie  principles;  and  as  my  hour  and 
learned  friend  approtes  of  all  th^t  is.  stated 
ip  those  documents,  be  must,  I  apprehendi 
qiprove  equ^J  of  what  subiieqiiently  opr 
CMmd.  The  Hoost  wil)  juilge  wkjetlier. 
i^  it  fjqpiedipiitf  intlie  preset  i(ftt^o^«f- 


fiurs,  necessarily  partaking  of  so  noda  on^ 
certainty,  to  press  the  discussion  beyond 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  give^ 
or  whether  it  would  not  complicate,  and 
perhaps  retard  rather  than  accelerate,  the 
object  in  view.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
proposal  originally  made  by  Spain  to  tUa 
country,  to  become  a  party  to  a  coomsi 
on  the  a&irs  of  South  America,  had  beeii 
repeated,  and  again  refused  by  the  go« 
vernment  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  2\  Wilton  said,  that,  as  one  of  the 
members  for  the  city  of  London,  he 
thanked  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  petitionera. 

Mr.  EUice  concurred  with  the  boa. 
member  for  London,  in  the  weU-deserved 

E raise  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  hia 
on.  and  learned  friend  for  bringing  thia 
subject  forward.  Had  parliament  pro* 
rogued  without  some  declaration  or  dis- 
cussion upon  this  most  important  subject, 
that  neglect  must  have  imparted  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  all  the  commercial 
ranks  in  the  country.  In  the  out-pocttt 
no  lett  than  in  the  city  of  Loadoo«  did  Iha 
deepest  anxiety  prevail  as  to  the  assiw 
ranees  which  might  follow  firom  the  go* 
vernment  upon  the  presenting  of  thia 
petition.  All  that  he  would  say  for  the 
present  was,  that  the  simple  recogpitioa 
of  their  independence  by  Great  Britain 
would  do  more  to  quell  the  djstttrbai)c:ea 
and  restore  order  to  the  coloniea,  dian  lbs 
recognition  by  Spain  herself.  He  feraaled« 
therefore,  that  he  was  not  wrong  ia  eiL« 

gecting  that  recognitiop  would  apeedilj 
ow  from  the  lips  of  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary himself,  convinced  as  he  was,  that  it 
was  high  time  that  the  British  goveraqieiit 
should  think  of  some  means  for  putting 
upon  a  safe  and  solid  footing  the  ^WJ 
considerable  mercantile  traqsactioos  wUca 
were  now  transacting  between  thia  coim* 
try  i|nd  the  Spanish  American  colonies. 
He  felt  more  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the 
commercial  persons  whose  interesta  wtK% 
involved,  than  on  account  of  those  vlio 
had  accommodated  the  Qew  goveromenta 
with  loans;  the  first  caap  being  onob 
which,  from  the  preset^  extent  of  tho 
transactions,  ipust  more  or  less  aieet  aU 
the  mercimUle  interests  of  every  epaciea 
what^pever  in  this  country.  T^  repc^ 
lUtiqn  ovigbtt  tbefefore»  tp  be  no  logger 
delayed  thai^  w^sabsohiielw  pjpowaiy  to 
tbe  A^fwrity  aod  peace  of  dita  qomtif* 
Alra4ijr  g^mwtmi  liad.appaiatod 
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into  the  atate  of  thoie  cj^oniet.  Bat, 
vbile  M^ej  pursued  their  iDvestigatioot, 
quesUons  of  the  gravest  importance  were 
agitating  in  the  courts  of  this  country, 
where  doubts  were  continually  oppoaed 
to  the.  very  existence  of  the  governments 
which  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  that 
inquiry-  Theie  were  circumstances  which 
could  not  but  shake  all  confidence  in  mer* 
cantile  transactions  effected  under  them. 
It  was  much  to  be  desired  that  the  ex- 
pressions made  by  ministers  in  parliament 
ini|[bt  not  be  neutralized  and  destroyed  in 
their  effect,  bv  parties  elsewhere,  to  the 
destruction  of  all  reasonable  confidence 
among  commercial  men  in  the  security  of 
that  traffic. 

Mr.  brougham  sard : — ^I  do  not  rise  to 
prolong  this  discussion  beyond  a  few  nu« 
notes ;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
gratitu^  to  mv  hon.  aiKt  learned  friend, 
for  the  masterly  and  comprehensive  view 
which  he  has  taken  of  this  question,  se- 
cond to  none  in  the  importance  of  the 
principles  which  it  involves.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly well  satisfied  abo  with  a  great 
part  of  the  sutement  made  by  the  ri^ht 
Don.  secretary  of  state,  and  I  rather  tbmk 
that  the  parties  from  whom  this  petition 
proceeds,  as  well  as  those  whom  they  viiw 
tually  represent,  and  whose  welfare  is  $o 
materially  concerned  in  the  security  of 
cooimerce,  will  feel  that  they  have  no 
reaaoa  to  complain*  Nothing,  undoubt^ 
ediy,  can  be  mora  satisfactory  than  the 
information  conveyed  in  the  sort  of  sup« 
pienaent  made  by  the  right  hon.  ^ntle* 
man.  To  have  consented  to  join  m  any 
Congcess  would  certainly,  independent  of 
otb^  objections,  have  fettered  the  British 

fovemment  in  its  proceedings  towards 
outb  America,  including  also  the  former 
Spanish  province  of  Mexico.  But,  the 
most  satisfactory  portion  of  what  fell  from 
tbo  right  hon.  gentleman  I  take  to  be 
ibis  ^p-i4hat  though,  from  the  want  of 
officialf  not  authentic,  information  (fori 
fireely^  admit  the  distinction  between  au» 
thentic  newt  that  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
official  intelligence  on  which  alone  a  go- 
veronient  can  proceed)  the  British  cabinet 
cannot  yet  pronounce  a  formal  ackoov« 
ledgnent  of  the  iadepcndenee  of  the 
Btaioe  of  Sooih  Amariea ;  yet,  when  offi* 
dai  aosurance  shall  have  been  communi- 
oaied  to  it  from  its  accredited  agents,  thai 
one  of  these  great  and  now  free  oountiies 
is  eo  eatablisbsd  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
hot  own  separate  and  aabstnolive  esist- 
t,  Ihen  ihal  fismal  sacogoiiioa  shall 
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proceed  from  tins  kingdom.     Whei^  I 
speak   of  separate  substantive  existenoe 
without  connexion  with  the  mother  conn- 
trv,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state  may  not  be  broken,  in  some 
parts,  by  internal  disseiition,.  fomented  by 
threatened  attempts  qn  the  part  of  Old 
Spain  ;  in  which,  however,  if  made,  she 
will  be  sure  to  fail.    That  ackoowledgi. 
ment  roust,  of  course,  be  taken  in  the 
sense  given  to  it  by  the  luminous  expla- 
nation of  my  hon*.  and  learned  friend,  and 
acceded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman^ 
and  in  which  it  uMAst  have  been  uuder^ 
stood  by  all  who  have  properly  considered 
the  subject.    There  is,  unquestionably^ 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  ro^ 
cognition  by  the  mother  country,  iasply* 
ing  a  renunciation  of  her  claim  of.  right, 
and  that  bare  acknowledgment  for  tho 
interests  snd  purposes  of  your  own  sub^ 
jects,  and  for  the  convenience  of  your 
own  foreign  relations,  which  renoonoes  no 
right,  and  gives  no.  aid,  but  which,  may 
eventually  secure  the  highest  advantagee. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light  as  an 
acknowledgment,  and  avoiding  the  word 
**  recognition,"  about  which  some  dispute 
may  arise,  it  can  be  considered  as  no 
breach  of  neutrality  towards  the  mother 
country,  and  can  by  possibility  involve  as 
in  no  hostile  discussion  with  any  other 
power.   To  me  it  seems  utterly  impossible 
to  contemplate  for  one  moment  tne  ide% 
that  Russia,  Austria,  or  France,  can  have 
the  slightest  pretence  to  bterfere,  or  to 
question  this  conntry  upon  the  eourse  she 
thinks  proper  to  pursue.    I  trust  that  tho 
official  information  to  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  alludes  may  speedily  arrive,  br 
which  it  mav  appear  that  some,  if  not  all, 
the  states  or  Sooth  America  have  assumed 
that  permanent  form  which  shall  warrant 
Great  Britain  in  admitting  their  independ« 
eoce.    Such  is  the  only  difficulty  now 
standing  In  the  way  of  wnat  we  all  desirob 
An  hon.  friend  has  referred  to  the  diff« 
culties  prevailing  In  our  courts  of  law  on 
this  point,  and  which  ha#e  produced  so 
much  insecurity.    That  insecurity  to  our 
commercial  interests  must  prevail,  until 
the  concession  be  made.    For  these  rea- 
sons,  and  for  the  others  stated  by  mj  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  I  beg  to  express  my 
entire  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of  the 
petition* 

Sir  Jmrnti  MsdUaioiA,  in  movioff  thai 
the  petition  be  printed,  said : — f  ftd 
great  satisftcrion  that  the  boo.  member 
for  Londooy  with  tho  knowledge  he  must 
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possess^  has  expressed  his  approbation  of 
\rbat  I  have  done  on  the  present  occasion. 
*I  believe  I  should  have  been  condemned 
by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this  great 
subjects  and  have  occasioned  much  dis- 
appointmenty  if  I  had  not  brought  on  the 
present,  discussion.  I  do  not  blame  my 
right  hon.  friend  for  the  comparative  bre- 
'Vjty  of  his  reply,  as  I  am  aware  that  his 
situation  may  be  one  of  some  difficulty. 
•I  will  state  one  fact  which  strikes  me  as 
of  some  moment.  In  the  speech  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  I  find  the  exports  of 
the  kingdom  stated  at  forty-one  millions, 
aeventeen  millions  of  which'  are 'sent  to 
the  continent  and  islands  of  America ;  of 
•these,  six  millions  are  imported  into  the 
colonies  lately  belonging  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  exist 
some  strong  reason  to  justify  the  non-es- 
tablishment of  political  relations  with 
countries  consuming  more  than  one-se- 
venth of  the  whole  exports  of  the  king- 
dom. In  one  sense,  I  acknowledge  the 
.principles  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man ;  but  I  still  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
deny  them  in  another.  No  man  alive  can 
think,  that  Spain  has  the  slightest  chance 
of  recovering  any  of  her  possessions  in 
America ;  and  even  the  appearance  of 
^contest  is  kept  up  only  in  Peru.  To 
Peru,  then,  the  remark  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  may  be  applicable ;  but  to  np 
other  part  of  the  great  continent.  With 
regard  to  the  influence  of  what  may  be 
aaid  here  upon  the  loans  to  the  independ- 
ent states,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have 
not  the  slightest  interest  in  them.  I  find 
ample  employment  for  the  whole  of  my 
capital  at  home;  and,  however  I  may  spe- 
culate in  other  matters,  X  certainly  am 
not  a  speculator  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  at 
all.mean  to  join  in  any  reprobation  of  that 
mode  of.  employing  the  wealth  of  the 
country  ;  for  I  consider  it  as  fair,  as 
honest,  asjaudable,  and  as  beneficial  an 
application .  of  capital  as  any  other.  •  It 
strikes  ,me,  that  the  trade  in  money  is 
just  as  honourable  as  the  trade  in  any 
other .  commodity.  It  is  thus  that  the 
general  wealth  of  the  nation  is  increased ; 
and,  if  a  man  be  DOt  to  blame  for  lending 
his  funds  upon  private  mortgage,!  do  not 
see  why  he  should  be .  censured  who  ad- 
vances it  upon  the  ..mortgage  i>f.  the 
revenues  of  a  state.  The  discussion  of 
tortiight  was  neqessary;  and  L  trust  that  it 
will  be  useful.  .  Certain  I  am,  that  the 
petitioners  are  entitled  to  all  the  satisfac- 
uoa  that  can  be  given  them. 


t  ^Ir.  Canning  said,  he  did  not  m^n  to 
throw  the  slightest  blame  on  those  who 
employed  their  capital  in  loans  to  the 
states  of  South  America.  All  men  had 
•a  perfect  right  to  advance  their  capital  in 
foreign  governments,  if  they  thought  fit; 
but  he  honestly  owned,  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  those  who  had  so  em- 
ployed their  capital,  were  not  interested 
in  the  question  of  recognition.  The  House 
must  allow  him  to  say,  that  partiea'so 
engaged  ought  not  to  carry  with  them 
the  force  and  influence  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, in  order  to  compel  foreign 
states  to  fulfil  their  contracts. 

Sir  «/.  Mackintosh : — I  wish  to  add  one 
striking  fact  on  the  subject  of*  recogni- 
tion. The  United  States  of  America  ac- 
companied their  acknowledgment  with  a 
declaration  of  their  determination  to  ad- 
here to  neutrality  in  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies.  A  stronger  in- 
stance cannot  be  adduced  of  the  compati- 
bility of  recognition  and  neutrality. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said :— I  confess  I  have 
been  quite  at  a  loss  to  collect  any  precise 
and  distinct  idea  from  the  explanations 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary.  He  seems 
to  me  to  have  shown  great  ingenuity  io 
heaping  together  a  vast  number  of  words 
with  very  little  meaning ;  for  nothing  like 
positive  information  is  to  be  gathered  from 
what  he  has  uttered.  •  I  wul  not  follow 
him  through  his  nice  distinctions  between 
one  kind  of  recognition*  and  another.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  word, 
with  a  very  plain  meaning. '  Whatever  it 
be,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  withheld;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  recognition  by  the  Bri- 
tish government  is  infinitely  a  greater 
boon  than  the  recognition  by  the  parent 
state— an  event,  by  the  by,  very  little  to 
be  apprehended.  That  Spain  will  ever 
be  able  to  subdue  her  revolted  colonies, 
and  replace  the  yoke  they  hflfVe  thrown 
off,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  even  less  to  be 
apprehended.  It  is  by  no  means  a  ques« 
tion  of  little  moment  to  Great  Britain ;  for 
our  commercial  interests  connected  with 
South  America  have  grown  of  late  into 
an  enormous  size:  it  is  our  policy,  our 
interest,  to  take  the  lead  in  recog^ing 
her  independence;  and,  in  recqenieiog 
South  America,  we  confer  an  obngltioo 
not  less  upon  ourselves  than  upon  the  in- 
dependent states. '  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
that  there  must  betome  reason  in  the  back 
ground,  why  the  recognition  has  not 
hitherto  been  mBde««ii«ome  other  caoie 
than  any  that  has  bees  avolvtd— why  the 
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king*8  roioiBter  is  to  speak  so  aoibiguously. 
Why  do  tbey  wi^h  to  shelter  themselves 
uoder  these  presences  of  diplomatic  diffi- 
cult je8»  when  none,  in  fact,  exist?    May 
it  not  be,  that  no  wars  in  Europe  or  in 
America  have  occasioned  this  hitch,  but 
a  civil'  dissention  nearer  home,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  has  been  proved  by  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery.     This  seems. to 
me  to  be  the  light  in  which  the  policy  of 
ministers  towards   the   South  American 
states  is  to  be  viewed  ;  but  ifte  commercial 
world  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  satis- 
fied, until  it  knows  distinctly  what  is  the 
line  which  the  government  intends  to  fol- 
low.     The   hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  has  this  night  treated  the  subject 
with  80  much  ability,  will,  I  hope,  pursue 
it  further,  and  brine  it  forward  in  a  dis- 
tinct motion  before  the  H  ouse.    The  right 
hon.  secretary  will  then  be  bound  to  show 
us  in  what  manner  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land can  be  benefitted  by  the  mysterious 
policy  which  is  now  pursued;  and  what 
mconvenience,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
result  from  that  manly  and  straight-for- 
ward  policy   which    the   government  is 
called  on  to  follow?     There  should  be 
something  very  plain,  some  very  distinct 
reason— to  prove  that   England  should 
longer  abstam  from  recognizing  those  new 
states.     Unless  somethmg  very  distinct 
be  stated  as  a  reason  for  the  course  pur- 
sued, we  must  be  compelled  to  believe, 
that  the  commercial  world  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  suspense  on  a 
matter  of  punctilio.    With  respect  to  the 
effects  of  the  recognition  on  those  who 
have  advanced  their  capital  in  the  trade 
with  those  new  states,  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  government  cannot   engage  to 
guaranty  it   against   the  changes  which 
may  lake  place  there.    This,  Sir,  is  true ; 
but  the  government  can  give  it  greater 
security,   by  giving  greater  security  to 
those  states  Uiemselves— a  security  to 
which  they  are  well  entitled— the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  they  have,  de 
facto,  acquired.  •  I  repeat,  that  I  think  the 
House  has  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  no-explanation  which  has  just  been 
given  them  on  this  subjectl 

Mr.  Hume  observed  on  the  impolicy  of 
this  country  in  withholding  a  recognition 
of  independence  from  states  absolutely 
indepenaent.  He  thousht  it  extraordinary 
that  government  should  persist  in  refus- 
ing to  admit  the  independence  of  St.  Do- 
miiigo,  which  had  been  established  up- 
wards of  twenty  years .    He  recommepded 


this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  hon^ 
member  for  Bramber,  and  wondered  that 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  in  hia 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  negroes,  when 
this  perhaps  was  •  the  only  way  open  to 
lead  them  into  the  customs  and  habits  oC 
civilised  nations. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Abolition  of  Slavery— Pstitiok 
FROM  Carlow.]  Mr.  WUberfifrcet  in 
rising  to  present  a  petition  for  the  Abo-> 
lition  of  West-India  Slavery,  from  the 
town  and  vicinity  of  Carlow,  said : 

I  am  naturally  prompted  to  express  the< 
sincere  pleasure -with  which  I  witness  the 
deep  interest  that. is  taken  by  that  gene- 
rous people,  our  fellow-countrymen  of 
Ireland,  in  the  fate  of  that  most  wretched 
and  degraded  portion  of  mankind,  the  ne- 
gro slaves  in  the  West-Indies.  I  cannot, 
however,  forbear  availing  myself  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  presenting  of  this 
petition  am>rdA  me,  of  communicating  to 
the  House  the  sentiments  and  fi^hngs 
with  which  my  mind  is  most  powerfully 
impressed ;  more  especially,  I  candot 
sufler  the  House  to  separate  for  the  en-» 
suing  recess,  without  entering  my  solemn 
protest  agaiofit  a  course  >  of  proceeding: 
relative  to  the  black  population  of  tha. 
West-Indiesi  of  the  consequences  of  which 
[  cannot  but  entertain  the  most  serious 
apprehentions.  ' 

I.  scarcely  need  require  to  be  read  tO: 
you  the  resolutions  which  were  passed 
unanimously  on  this  subject  in  the  last: 
session  of  parliament :  they  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  tliis  ques- 
tion. They  declared,  that  the  House  waa 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  that  happy  mo* 
ment,  when,  by  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  population  in  his  majesty'a 
colonies,  and  by  a  progressive  improve-, 
ment  in  their  cnaracter,  they  might  be 
equitably  and  safely  admitted  to  the 'en- 
joyment of  civil^rights  and  privileges ;  and 
a  degraded  population  of  slaves  be  con- 
verted into  a  free  peasantry.  Such,  Sir, 
was  the  unanimous  declaration  of  this. 
House ;  and,  though  directly  contrary*  to. 
the  judgment  and  wishes  of  my  friends 
and  myself,  my  right  hon.  friend  opposite 
to  roe  (Mr.  Canning)  proposed,  that  the 
execution  of  thes»  resolutions  should  be- 
left  to  the  colonial  legislatures,  in  those 
settlements  In  which  the  Crown  was  not 
accustomed  to  act  without  their  inter* 
tention;  he.  nevertheless  declared  tba^  if 
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ed  of  considerable  properly,  and  constitu- 
ting the  bulk  of  the  iosdar  militia,  lately 
proceeded  to  raise  tbeir  heads  so  high  as 
to  petition  the  colonial  legislature  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoymeiit  of  the  privilege  of 
freeholders,  the  proposal  excited  the  high- 
est indignation  among  the  whites ;  and  I 
cannot  but  ascribe  to  tnis  source  the  extra- 
ordinary conduct  which  was  laid  before  the 
House  notlongagoin  the  petition  of  Messrs. 
Le  Cesne  and  EscoSery.    1  can  scarcely 
conceive  any  possible  excuse  for  such  an 
act  of  yiolence :  and  I  am  sure  that  some 
strange  deception  must  hfive  been  prac- 
tised on  the  duke  of  Manchester  to  induce 
him  to  consent  to  such  oppression.  These 
men,  it  will  be  remembered,  having  been 
arrested   with  the  intention  of  sending 
.  them  out  of  the  Island,  on  the  ground  of 
.their  being  aliens,  had  obtained  a  writ  of 
.Habeas  Corpus,  and  by  proving  in  open 
court  tbeir  being  natives  of  the  Island  had 
been    delivered   from    their   oppressors. 
Being  again  seized,  they  were  not  allow- 
ed   the  opportunity  of*^  delivering  them- 
selves by  recourse  to  the  law,  but  were 
hurried  away  to  Hayti;  and  there  they 
would  have  been  consigned,  by  the  Hay- 
tian  government,  to  a  dungeon,  but  for 
their  happening  to  have  brought  away 
with  them  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  which 
contained  the  account  of  their  former  sei- 
zure and  deliverance.    By  the  way,  their 
being  taken  to  Hayti,  )s,  of  itself,  a  proof 
how  little  x:redit  the  Jamaica  government 
gave  to  the  excuse  alleged  for  seizingthem, 
that  they  were  secret  agents  of  Boyer, 
.  the  present  chieftain  of  Hayti ;  for  had 
this  been  really  so,  would  they  have  been 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  sending  Boyer  men, 
who,  having  lived  long  in  Jamaica,  must 
have  been  able  to  give  him  the  most  par- 
ticular information  he  could  desire,  about 
the  island.    I  need  not  recapitulate  the 
rest  of  the  cruel  treatment  these  men  ex- 
perienced.    I  only  ur^  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  growing  hostility  entertainea  in  the 
West  Indies  towards  the  African  race. 

But,  a  still  more  shocking  instance  has 
been  exhibited  lately  in  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes*  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  to 
the  House,  that  the  chrcumstancesof  that 
Island  are  peculiar.  It  contains  a  much 
larger  numoer  than  any  other,  of  white 
men  of  small  property;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  thouffh  one  of  the  earliest 
of  all  our  West-Indian  settlements,  and 
though  it  contains  many  men  of  liberal 
feelings  as  well  as  of  good  education, 
there  prevails  among  the  Tower  whites,  the 
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bulk  of  the  white  population,  a  most  bi- 
gotted  and  vulgar  prejudice  against  the 
African  race.  It  was  the  influence  of  the 
low  whites  on  the  assembly  of  Barbadoes, 
that  so  long  rendered  the  law  of  that  is- 
land different  from  those  of  all  the  other 
colonies,  by  punishing  the  wilful  murder 
of  a  slave  with  a  small  fine,  instead  of 
making  it  a  capital  crime ;   and  the  very 

Eroposal  by  the  governor,  lord  Seaforth, 
imself  a  West-Indian  proprietor,  that  the 
wilful  murder  of  a  slave  should  be  made 
capital,  stirred  up  the  anti-African  spirit, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  the  perpe- 
tration of  several  barbarous  murders  of 
slaves,  with  circumstances  ofthemostdetes* 
table  cruelty.  The  well-educated  and  right- 
mindfed  inhabitants  of  Barbadoea,  felt,  I 
doubt  not,  as  we  should  do,  on  ihis<occasion : 
several  of  them  expressed  their  warmest 
condemnation  of  such  atrocious  outrages. 
Nevertheless,  all  that  could  be  effected  by 
the  influence  pf  the  governor  and  of  the 
higher  classes  was,  lo  obtain  a  law  in  1805, 
that  the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  should 
be  a  capital  crime  if  it  should  be  com- 
mitted without  provocation.    And  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1818,  that  the  wilful  mur- 
der of  a  slave  in  Barbadoes  became,  as  it 
had  previously  been  in  all  our  other  colonies 
a  capital  crime.  Lord  Seaforth  himself,  in 
writing  to  lord  Camden  that  he  had  pro- 
posed  mils  to  both  Houses,  rendering  the 
murder  of  a  slave  capital,  foretold,  that 
though  the  Council,  he  doubted  not,  wookl 
be  unanimous,  on  the  side  of  homani^, 
the  Assembly  would  throw  out  his  bill ; 
and  for  many  years  I  believed  that  his 
prediction  had  been,  literally  verified.  Nor 
was  it  till  lately,  that  I  learned,  that  a 
compromise  had  been  made,  which,  how- 
ever, altogether  defeated  his  lordship's  be- 
nevolent purpose,  by  providing,  that  the 
murder  of  a  slave  should  be  a  capital  of- 
fence if,  beside  being  malicious  aiid  cruel, 
it  should  be  without  provocation.    Such, 
however,  was  the  law  until  1818,  when 
at  length  the  punishment  of  death  was 
enacted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  a  alave 
even  in  Barbadoea.    In  that  Island  the 
House  of  Assembly  is  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  low  whites ;  and  thence 
it  is,  I  presume,  that  the  free  coloured 
people  are  still  in  the  lowest  sute  of  de- 
gradation.    They  are  no  more  allowed 
to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice 
than  slaves :  while  the  evidence  of  slaves 
is  received  against  tbenq.  In  short,  except 
in  not  being  constantly  subject  to  the 
lash  of  the  driver,  their  situation  is  not 
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better  than  that  of  tlaTety  aod,  ioasmuch 
as  they  have  no  one  to  look  up  to,  at  in 
aoroe  tort  their  natural  protector,  their 
condition  raaj  even  be  said  to  be  worse. 
Thus  cireumatanced,  it  was  not  unnatur- 
d  that  they  should  wish  for  soaae  anend- 
ment  of  their  condttioo. 

Again,  the  hostility  towards  the  religi- 
ous improTement  of  the  slaves,  though  I 
am  truly  glad  to  know,  not  universal,  is 
yet,  in  some  colonies,  augmented  of  late. 
For  of  thia  we  have  a  proof  in  the  reso- 
lutions in  Demerara  of  the  24th  February 
last,  that  all  missionaries  of  every  kind 
should  be  excluded  from  the  colony;  not, 
observe,  the  missionaries  of  the  London 
society  onl^jr,  to  whom  it  was  urged  by 
some  of  their  advocates  that  their  hostility 
was  confined,  but  all  missionaries,  of  ewety 
kind  and  description.  The  Mme  truth 
baa  been  established  more  strikingly  in 
Barbadoes,  by  the  destruction  of  the  me- 
tfaodist  chapel,  attended  with  circum* 
stances  that  appear  to  imply  that  die  pas- 
sions of  men  are  excited  to  such  a  state 
aa  to  effect  almost  a  dissolution  of  all 
civil  ^vemment,  when*  the  religious  in« 
atructioo  of  the  slaves  by  the  missionaries 
comes  in  question.  And  surely,  Sir,  I 
mi^ht  urge  the  unmeasured  abuse  with 
which  the  advocates  of  the  slaves  are 
treated,  as  a  proof  how  little  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  negroes  can  be  safely 
committed  to  such  hands.  There  are  no 
terms  of  gross  abuse  which  are  not  poured 
out  upon  us.  We  are  not  only  termed 
innovators,  visionaries,  counterfeit  philsn- 
thropists  u)d  fanatics;  we  are  likened  to 
tygers  and  hyaenas — lan^ ua|;e,  not  escap- 
ing from  a  hot-blooded  individual,  in  the 
earnestness  of  extemporary  speaking,  but 
contained  in  an  address  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Astembiy  to  the  governor  of  St. 
Vincent's.  When  these  gentlemen  and 
our  other  West-Indian  opponents  thus 
vilify  us,  and  especially  when  they  ex- 
claim against  us  as  innovators  and  fana* 
Uca,  do  they  remember,  that  we  are  only 
contending  for  changes  to  be  efiected  by 
gradual  means,  whioi  were  not  merely 
contemplated,  but  in  one  case  actually 
brought  forward,  by  men  the  most  highly 
respected  for  their  statesman-like  wisdom 
and  acknowledged  political  sobriety— -by 
the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  by  this  late 
lord  Melville ;  the  latter  also,  at  the  rery 
time,  the  advocate  of  the  West-Indians, 
•n  whose  proposal  for  emancipating  all 
who  should  be  bom  after  the  year  1800 1 
never  can  refleot,  without  bitter  ceDcero, 


except  for  the  probability'  I  cannot  but 
see  there  would  nave  been,  that  he  would 
have  shrunk  back  ,from  the  execution  of 
his  own  measure ;  but  the  names  of  these 
men  might  at  least  •  scare  us  from  being 
thus  stigmatized  as  the  wildest  as  well  as 
anost  mischievous  of  projectors. 

All  the  arguments  and  statements  I 
have  been  urging,  prove,  but  too  decisively, 
that  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  hope  that  the 
colonial  .legislatures  will  be  gradually  led 
to  imitate  the  reformation  to  be  exhibited 
to  them  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  In 
fact,  it  is  dear,  that  the  colonists  misun- 
derstood us :  that  they  conceive  that  we 
are  not  acting  up  to  our  own  resolutions, 
in  consequence  of  the  sturdy  front  with 
which  they  have  opposed  us :  that  we  are 
pausing  on  the  execution  of  our  purpose ; 
and  that  they  have  only  therefore  to  main- 
tain the  same  tone  of  resistance,  to  secure 
them  from  our  further  annoyance.  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  deceives  himself  as  to  the  probable 
conduct  of  the  West-Indian  assemblies,  by 
insensibly  admitting  the  persuasion,  that 
the  West-Indian  proprietors  in  this  coun- 
trjr,  many  of  whom,  his  own  personal 
fnends,  are  men  of  the  most  humane  and 
liberal  minds,  are  a  counterpart  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  colonbts  ac- 
tually in  the  islands.  Nothing,  alas  i  can 
be  more  dUTerent,  if  or  can  any  conclusions 
more  fatally  mislead  him,  than  Uiose  which 
should  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  latter  class  is  in  any  degree  to  be  coof 
sidered  as  a  resemblsqce  of  the  former. 
But  whether  from  this  or  any  other  cause, 
I  am  but  too  sure  that  my  right  hon. 
friend's  expectations— that  the  colooiai 
assemblies  will  ere  long  adopt  our  views-* 
are  alu^tber  illusory.  But,  were  it  only 
for  my  persuasion,  that  my  rmht  hon. 
friend  is  mdulging  expectations  that  never 
will  be  realiied,  I  should  not  probably 
have  now  intruded  myself  upon  the  House. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  his  plan  is  hope- 
less ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous. I  will  not  go  into  partioulan, 
only  let  the  circumstances  of  the  western 
hemisphere  be  fairly  taken  into  account ; 
consioer  the  number  of  emancipated  ne* 

Eoes  all  around  our  own  islands,  both  in 
ayti  and  on  the  continent  of  South 
Americas  consider  the  immense  dispro- 
portion between  the  blacks  and  the  whites 
in  our  own  islands ;  and  the  indiscriminate 
and  contemptuous  hostility  .which  b  too 
commonly  manifesting  itself  in  the  hand- 
ful of  white  men  that  are  immened  in 
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iu«h  a  man  of  Afrlcao  origiB  t  ^i  ^^f^^ 
i^eaMnber,  that  you  have  been  excitioK 
the  hopes  and  tantaliaiog  the  feelhigs  of 
th»  great  ^ody  oF  the  populaUoD»  who*  ai 
all  accooQts  testify,  are  cootiDually  look- 
ing to  your  resolves,  with  anxious  antici- 
pations. It  is  not  from  us  they  hear  or 
nave'  heard  of  this ;  it  is  from  the  meetings 
that  are  held  in  the  islands  themselvas, 
where».  in  e^ery  parish,  resolutions  are 
formed,  that  tell  the  whole  tale,  and  at 
least  suggest  all  its  grievances.  -  It  is 
fr<fm  the  conversation  at  the  table  of  the' 
whites,  as  in  the  case  of  Demerara,.  from 
that  of  the  governor  himsdf,  that  these 
xeports  are  circulated.  And  then  call  to 
mmd,  how,  in  all  instances,  it  is  most  dan^ 
gerous  thus  to  trifle  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  haman  nature.  I  majr  refer  to 
Uie  effect  of  this  vacillating  pohey  on  the 
population  of  Paris  in  the  year  1792 ;  and 
still  more  on  that  of  St.  Domingo.  My 
mind  is  seriously  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  hesitatii^  at  least,  if  not 
fluctuating  policy.  Had  we  thus  acted 
in  the  instance  of  the  abdilion  of  the 
slave  trade,  we  should  still  have  been 
carrying  on  that  disgracelul  traffic.  We 
know  ^t  too  well*  that  it  is  now  carried 
on  to  an  immense  extent  by  our  neighbour 
nation,  which  is  basely  seeking  for  gain  in 
the  blood  and -ordure  with  which  we  would 
DO  longer  be  defiled.  We  English  were 
considored  to  be  actuated  by  a  love  of 
commercial  profit,  while  they,  were  high* 
nunded  and  herorc'*<'^4i  nation  of  cavaliers. 
But,  I  repeat  it,  had  we  acted  thus  in  the 
instance  of  the  abolition,  we  should  still 
have  been  carrying  on  the  slave  trade ; 
fl»r  then  the  language  of  the  West-Indian 
legislatures  was  the  same  as  now.  I  can 
recall  it  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
in  the  Instance  of  Jamaica,  by  reminding 
those  who  were  then  members,  on  its 
bein^  urged  that  if  we  should  pass  our 
abolition  law,  Jamaica  would  transfer  its 
allesiance  to  some  other  power,  Mr.  Fox 
exclaimed,  '<  If  that  be  the  condition  of 
our  connection  with  them,  let  them  go.*' 
They  then  declared,  Uiey  never  would 
submit  to  the  law  of  abolition,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  force  it.  This  de- 
claration of  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
the  universal  importation  of  negroes,  was 
not  made  merely  by  individuals,  but  by 
the  colonial  legislatures  themselves;  and 
yet,  scarcely  bad  the  law  of  abolition 
passed*  than,  although  one  set  of  resolu«i 
tions  against  it  had  heen  voted  by  the  as- 
sembly of  Jamaica,  after  the  law  had  re* 
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oeived  the  royal  assent,  but  before  the 
tidings  ^  its  having  passed  reached  thsfc 
island,  than  the  langua^  waa  altogether 
changed,  and  in  a  few  short  yean^  it  was 
aa  affiroot  to  a  West-Indian  to  suppose 
that  he  was  not  as  decided  an  abolition- 
ist as  myself.  And  so.  Sir,  it  wovid  be 
in  the  present  inatanoe.  Let  but  the  im« 
perial  legislature  assume  iu  proper  tooe^ 
and  maintain  its  just  authority,  and  all 
will  go  on  quietly;  and  you  will  soon 
witness  with  delight >the  accompUsfament 
of  your  benevolent  purposes.  It  is  under 
the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  and  of  the 
apprehensions  I  have  already  rather  luoted 
at  than  expressed,  that  I  have  felt  it  my 
imperious  and  indispensable  duty  to  di^ 
avow  for  myself,  ana  I  bdieve  for  these 
in  general  who  concur  with  me  on  these 
subjects,  the  systeqa  of  conduct  which 
government  is  now  pursuing  respecting 
the  West»Indian  colonies,  ft  is  with  r^ 
luctance  and  pain  that  I  have  come  for- 
ward, but  I  believe  it  my  absolute  duty 
to  protest  against  the  policy  on  which  we 
are  now  acting,  '*liberavi  aaimam  meam'* 
-'-^May  it  please  Uod  to  disappoiai  my 
cxf^ectatioos,  and  to  render  the  result  more 
favourable  than  I  anticipate  1 

Mr«  Bemal  could  not  hut  complain, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  sessioo,  aed  after 
so  many  discussions  on  the  subject  had 
taken  place,  the  bon,  member  should  have 
thought  proper  to  introduce  it  again  to 
the  House  m  this  manner.  He  thought 
it  a  little  hard  that  the  hon.  member  should 
not  have  alTorded  to  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  colonies,  the  neaDs  of 
replyine  to  the  stateraenta  now  brought 
forward.  He  could  not  but  cooplam  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  colonies  of  Ja<» 
maica  and  Demerara  had  been  blooded 
together,  when,  in  fact,  no  connexion  ex- 
isted between  them.  ^  Dkl  the  hon.  oieiiw 
her  think  it  consistent  with  his  -duty  as  a 
christian  senator  to  charge  the  whole  of 
the  white  population  of  Jamaica  with  ac(« 
iag  severely  towards  the  slaves,  because, 
in  a  moment  of  distress  and  irritatioo,  they 
had  acted  with  apparent  severity  towanw 
two  individuals  ?  If  he  did— if  on  that 
single  acf  he  chose  to  .make  a  general 
sweeping  charge  against  the  whole  popit* 
lation— be  (Mr.  B.)  was  fully  prepared 
to  deny  the  charge^  and  to  assert,  that 
every  means  had  been  adopted  in  that  is- 
land to  improve  ihe  condition  of  thealeves* 
The  hon.  member  had  spoken  of  iaUjw 
and  seemed  to  wish  that  semathingahooid 
bt  aeesimpUshed  in  a/ftw  weck^.wbibh 
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all  bittorj  mart  bare  iofonoed  bin  re- 
quired almott  ce^tvcios  to  be  brouffbt  to. 
perfisction.  He  expected  that  to  be  ao» 
Gomplisbed  by  a  miracle  in  a  abort  tioiei- 
whicb  could  never  be  accompliabed  but 
by  years  of  attentioo  and  perseveraBce.. 
llerd  MelviUe  bad  been  referred  to ;  but 
•urely  the  boo.  member  did  not  meaa  to 
lay  that  he  had  lumed  at  emancipatioD. 
If  the  people  in  Barbadoet  were  siAfieriog 
under  the  hardahipa  stated,  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case  with  the  slaves  in  Jamaica*  The 
spirit  of  invective,  he  might  say  of  iaaalt* 
ekhibitesd  in  these  reiterated  complaiotSt 
was  not;  calculated  to  allay  the  atormy 
«pirii  wiiicb  the  bon,  member  had  aaid 
existed  among  the  colonists.  If  that  bon* 
member  wished  the  cdlooists  to  meet  him> 
cordially,  let  him  act  towards  them  ia  the 
spirit  of  cbfJatiaQ  charity,  and  brotherly 
teoperi  but  not  with  iosuU,  iovectiveiaad 
threat. 

Mr.  Secretary  Gaaa ti^  said,  be  roae^ 
10  the  hope  of  bringing  this  diacttiaion  to 
an  end.  It  wai  well  known,  that  after 
frequent  deliberation,  the  House  bad  laat 
year  decided,  that  it  was  expedieat  to 
pursue  a  certain  line  of  conduct  towards 
the  colonies,  whicb  tine  of  conduct  they 
afterwards  embodied  in  certain  resolutions, 
and  recommended  it  to  be  adopted  by  his 
majesty's  government.  The  government 
acquiesced  ia  the  recommendation  so 
made  to  them,  and  this  year  announced 
to  parliament  their  intention  to  carry  the 
plan  Into  effect.  His  bon.  friend  knew  too 
«dl  the  sincere  respect  he  entertained  for 
him,  to  beKeve  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
my  any  thing  unkind  towards  him ;  but 
he  felt  compelled  to  tell  his  bon.  friend, 
and  these  who  entertained  similar  opi- 
luoQs,  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds 
either  to  let  the  governmeat  pursue  the 
course  which  parfiament  had  chalked  out 
for  them,  or  else  to  propose  some  other 

Ssn,  and  bring  it  fairly  before  the  House. 
ttt,  of  all  |be  prooeedmgs  that  could  have 
been  adopted,  he  thought  that  which  hie 
boo.  friend  bad  made  choice  cff  waa  the 
nest  unfortunate.  He  had  taken  that 
opportunity,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to 
^press  his  diasatis&ction  at  the  course 
vlucbbad  been  pursued,  and  to  regret 
^at  lome  other  tiad  not  been  preferred. 
His  hoo.  friend  thought  the  government 
*as  slow  in  csrrying  into  execution  raea« 
*ttrm  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
sieves.  To  this  objection,  he  would  an- 
**^f  ihti  the  evil  whicb  it  waa  ibdr  ob- 
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ject  to-  Mmedy  was-  the  f^owth  of  ages, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pursue^ 
in  aceomplisbtng  that  object,  a  course 
which  should  be  at  once  rapid'  aad  wiae^ 
But,  whether  it  were  wise  or  not;  it  wee 
that  wUeh  pariiament  hadlaic^doWo}  aod,i 
willing  as'the  government  waa  to  obey  i€^ 
he  for  one  would  throw  from  himself  thw 
Responsibility  of  its  failure,  if  lailitiabould^ 
upon  those  who  now  sought  to  interf^^e 
with  •  and  to  tbenrt  its  operation.  Wfaen 
it  bad  been  resolved  to  adopt  that  cdtlrsc^* 
he  was  not  insensible  that,  in  order  la 
make  it  eficieat,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pass  by  all  the  demonatrationa  of  ill* 
temper  which  ai^  be  manifested  on  the  * 
part  of  the  colonies.  He  regretted  there* 
foite  the  more,  tbati  upon  the  present  oe^ 
easion,  all  those  topics  which  he  had 
wished  to  see  thrown  askle  had  been 
brought  forward  with  no  other  view  that 
he  could  dasoover,  but  to  aggravate  the 
ill-temper  and  Insult  the  femmgs  of  tho 
eokmists,  and  to  interfere  with  tbftpro-t 
grem  of  that  plan  which,  he  repeated,  had 
not  been  invented  by  the  government^ 
but  adopted,  in  compliance  with  the 
wiahes  or  the  House.  That  plan  must, 
he  waa  convinced,  be  puraued  with  temper 
on  one  aide  at  least;  and  if  the  ooloniea 
should  appear  to  be  deficient  in  that  va« 
loable  quality,  there  was  ao  much  the 
stronger  reason  that  it  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  government.  If  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  plan  was  really  too  slow,  he 
deeply  regretted  it;  but  he  was  by  nor 
means  convinced  of  the  fact.  If  hu  boo. 
friend  thought  it  advisable  to  aasert  the 
supreoracy  of  the  mother  country,  and  to 
aopport  that  supremacy  by  an  armed 
force,  let  that  queation  be  discussed ;  but 
let  it  not  be  brought  forward  in  the  man- 
ner attempted  that  night.  Government 
would  not  shrink  from  anjr  task,  however 
painful,  which  the  true  mterests  of  the 
country  mig^t  impose;  but  his hon. friend 
waa  quite  mistaken  if  be  thought  they  did 
not  aee,  when  they  entered  upon  thecourstf 
they  were  now  folh>wiog,  that,  while  oo 
the  one  hand  it  required  great  resolution, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  it  demanded  on 
the  other,  no  less  temper,  forbearance, 
and  allowance*  His  hon.  friend  seemed 
to  regret  that  the  experiment,  as  it  waa 
called,  had  been  trietd  first  in  Trinidad. 
He  must  say,  that  he  saw  no  grounds  for. 
that  regret.  With  respect  to  Demerare, 
the  aame  policy  wonio  be  pursued ;  and 
wiUi  regardto  the  other  cdloniea,  no  time 
wauldbeleetia  oorrymg  the*  most  effiec* 
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tiVe  measures  into  operation.  But  hon. 
gentlemen  should  not  measure  by  weeks 
and  days,  that  work  which  would  require 
tlie  laborious  exertions  of  months  and 
years.  If,  at  Uie  end  of  that  time,  anv 
impression  should  be  made  upon  an  evil, 
the  magnitude  of  which  he  contemplated 
with  as  much  horror  as  his  hon.  friend,  no 
reasonable  person  could  have  cause  to 
eomplain. 

Dr.  Luihingion  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  statement  he  bad  made 
on  a  former  etening,  on  presenting  a  pe- 
tition rdative  to  the  case  of  Le  Cesne  and 
Escoflery.  Now,  to  show  the  spirit  which 
existed  against  the  coloured  people,  he 
found,  that  after  they  had  been  deported 
to  St.  Domingo,  one  witness  had  ac- 
cused Le  Cesne  of  having  himself  sold  arms 
to  the  conspirators,  at  the  very  time  he 
was  in  custody.  He  trusted  the  hon.  se- 
cretary would  furnish  the  House  with  all 
the  documents,  to  prove  that  it  was  proper 
that  two  individuals  released  by  the  court 
of  King's-bench  at  Jamaica,  should  be 
taken  up  within  six  hours  afterwards  and 
wtat  onto  St.  Domingo. 

Mr.  Hutkiston  wished  to  set  the  House 
right  on  one  point,  namely,  that  the  in* 
aurrectfon  at  Demerara  had  not  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
negroes  on  the  plantation  **  Success." 
Having  been  aware  that  his  hon.  friend, 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  plantation  there, 
he  had  asked  him  for  some  explanation  of 
the  transaction,  and  bis  answer  was,  that 
he  was  ouite  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  statement  could  have  origin- 
ated. His  hon.  friend  had  transmitted 
positive  instructions,  that  every  measure 
ahould  be  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of 
,the  condition  of  the  slaves  on  his  pro- 
perty. 

Mr.  W»  Smith  said,  if  his  hon.  friend 
bad  proposed  that  the  extirpation  of  this 
enormous  evil  sbould  take  place  In  days 
or  months,  or  in  less  than  a  course  of  years, 
lonff  as  he  had  acted  with  him,  he  should 
decline  going  further  with  him :  but,  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  proceeding 
rapidly  to  a  point,  and  receding  from  it. 
He  thought  there  existed  too  little  dispo- 
sition in  the  colonies  to  afford  protection 
to  the  free*  people  of  colour,  and  con- 
tended, that  such  a  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  colonial  governments  could  only  have 
the  dangerous  effect  of  disposing  those 
people  to  make  common  caus^  with  the 
negroee,  a  ciroumstaoce  which,  if  it  ever 
did  occuTi  would  be  productive  of  most 
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fatal  consequences.  When  lie  looked  to 
the  slave  pppulation  ot  the  several  colo- 
nies, and  found  It  decreasing  from  year  to 
year,  he  must  believe  that  tMre  was  aone- 
thing  radically  bad  in  the  system  by  which 
they  were  governed. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  he  did  not  nam 
to  protract  the  discussion  by  any  length- 
ened observations,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  two  or  three  im- 
portant questions  of  the  boo.  secretarj 
opposite.  With  regard  to  die  charge 
against  his  hon.  friend,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  grave  offimce  of  taking  the 
present  opportunity  of  expressing  his  fe^- 
mgs  and  delivering  his  conscience,  he 
must  say,  that  he  thought  it  moat  desira- 
ble that  there  should  have  been  some  dis- 
cussion. He  thought  it  most  fit  and  pro- 
per that  the  House  and  the  country  should 
know  how  far  he  and  his  friends  were 
responsible  for  any  irritation  that  prevail* 
ed.  He  admitted  that  to  a  certain  extent 
they  were  responsible.  They  had  used  all 
their  endeavours  to  advance  that  great  and 
important  question,  the  result  of  which 
would  be,  to  raise  seven  hundred  thousand 
of  our  fellow-beings  from  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation.  For  himself  he  could  say 
that  be  did  not  lament  any  part  he  had 
ever  taken  in  these  discussions.  He  con- 
sidered that  he  and  those  gentlemen  who 
acted  with  him  were  responsible  for  the 
measure  until  they  hsa  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  fuU  and  entire  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  He 
did  not  expect  that  this  was  a  result  to 
which  their  ^exertions  could  hastily  be 
brought ;  for  neither  he  nor  his  fnends 
had  any  other  expectation  than  that 
those  unhappy  beings  who  were  now 
slaves  must  continue  so  until  the  end  of 
their  lives;  but  he  did  think  that,  by  a 
proper  and  timely  application  of  the 
requisite  means,  the  cliildren  of  those 
slaves  might  be  made  capable  of  enjoying 
their  fre^om ;  that  when  so  capable  they 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it;  and  that 
the  right  should  not  be  delayed  beyond 
the  time  that  they  were  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing it.  This  he  thought  might  be  effected 
by  his  majesty's  government ;  and  so  far 
they  were  answerable.  For  such  efforts 
as  were  likely  to  bring  about  this  desira- 
ble result,  he  and  his  friends  were  respon* 
sible.  They  were  not  however  answerable 
for  the  violent  language  which  had  been 
recendy  held  in  the  colonies.  When  they 
talked  of  flinging  off  their  allegiance,  and 
ihrowiog  their  weight  Into  the  scale  of  a 
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hoitile  nation^  he  would  ask,  whether  they 
were  not  themseWes  the  chief  cause  of 
the  irritation.    With  respect  to  the  free 
people  of  colour,  he  concurred  with  bis 
hon.  friend  in  thinking  that  too  little  pro- 
tection had  been  extended  to  them  by  the 
colonial  governments;    If  they  were  to 
have    an    extension  of  privileges  grant- 
ed to    them,    he  was   persuaded   they 
would  be    as   loyal    lo  the  Crown  and 
constitution  as  any  class  of  subjects  in  the 
worid ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  this  exten- 
sion were  denied,  it  might  lead  to  dangers 
which  he  would  almost  dread  to  mention 
in  that  House.    As  to  the  recent  insurrec- 
tions a  t  Demerara  he  thought  it  was  a 
most  unwarrantable  assertion  to  say  that 
they    were  in  anr  degree  produced  by 
what  had    passeJ  in  that  House..     He 
would  contend,  that  they  arose  from  the 
silence  and  secresy  which  were  observed 
with  respect  to  the  letter  of  government 
sent  out  to  that  colony.    Rumours  had 
gone  abroad  in  the  colony  respecting  it, 
which  were  increased  and  exaggerated  in 
proportion  as  there  appeared  a  desire  to 
conceal  the  truth.    It  was  a  singular  thing 
that,  while  the  contents  of  that  letter  were 
carefully  concealed  from  those  to  whom 
it  was  of  importance  that  they  should  be 
known,  they  were  partially  told  to  the 
slaves  and  domestics  of  the  governor.    It 
was  to  this  culpable  silence  on  one  side, 
and  partial  communication  on  the  other, 
that  the  disturbances  of  Demerara  were 
to  be  attributed ;  and  not  to  any  thing 
which  had  passed  in  that  House,  or  any 
thing  whicn  had  been  ssid  or  done    by 
the  missionary    Mr.    Smith.    But  there 
was    another  point  on  which  he  would 
say    one    word,   as   it    had   been   but 
slightly  ajluded  to  in  the  former  debate 
-—he  oieanl  the  outrageous  proceedings 
against    the   missionary   at   Barbadoes, 
whose  chapel  was  destroyed,  and  he  him* 
self  forced  to  fly  to  another  island.    Of 
these  disgraceful  scenes,  the  House  were 
as  yet  but  partially  informed*— of  the  pan- 
msnment  of  any  of  the  oflEmders,  they  had 
not  heard  a    word.    This   was  not  the 
time,  nor  this  the  opportunity,  for  going 
into  all  the  details  of  that  atrocious  trans* 
action ;  but  he  now  gave  notice,  that  if 
the    colprits    should   not  be  previously 
brought  to  justice,  he  would,  early  in  the 
next  session,  without  being  deterred  by 
the  apprehension  of  danser  or  of  censure, 
use  every  endeavour  in  his  power  to  drag 
to  justice  the  authors  of  that  most  foul 
ana  cruel  act  of  oppression  tt)at  erer  was 


committed.  The  questions  which  he  had 
to  ask  the  hon.  secretary  were,  first,  wh&« 
ther  government  had  made  any  declaration 
or  sent  any  instructions,  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  the  free  people  of 
colour  ?  The  second  was,  whetner  all  the 
colonies  were  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  Demerara  and  Trinidad,  with 
respect  to  khe  instructions  sent  from  giH 
vemment  in  the  letter  to  the  former  placaJ 
The  third  was,  whether  any,  and  what 
steps  had  been  takeii,  and  with  what  sue* 
cess,  to  bring  to  justice  the  persons  guilty 
of  the  gross  outrage  on  the  missionary  at 
Bridge-town,  Barbadoes.  t 

Mr.  IVilmot  Norton  began  by  answering 
the  last  Question  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
and  for  this  purpose  read  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
government  of  Barbadoes,  on  the  subject 
of  the  outrages  committed  there.  In  that 
letter,  his  majesty's  high  displeasure,  was 
conveyed,  at  the  occurrence  of  siich  a 
violent  breach  of  the  laws,  and  the  most 
positive  orders  were  given,  that  every  pos- 
sible step  should  be  taken  to  bring  all 
persons  guilty  on  that  occasion  to  pun- 
oishment.  The  result  of  that  communi- 
cation could  not  yet  be  known  to  the 
ffovemment  here.  With  respect  to  the 
first  question,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
free  people  of  colour,  he  would  say,  that 
a  legal  commission  was  now  in  operation 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of 
msking  inquiries  respecting  the  Isws  and 
institutions  of  some  of  the  islands,  and 
one  object  of  that  commission  was,  to  ex- 
amine into  and  report  upon  the  condition 
and  situation  of  the  firee  people  of  colour 
there.  With  respect  to  the  otner  question, 
he  would  answer,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  government  to  make  the  order  in  coun- 
cil applicidile  to  all  those  colonies  which 
had  not  a  local  legislature.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  general  question.  He 
was  only  anxious  to  point  out  the  bad 
efiect  of  ant  and  every  word  of  discuuion 
on  this  subject,  and  to  say  how  much  the 
le-action  was  felt  in  the  office  to  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  belong. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  could  not  aprea 
with  those  who  censured  his  hon.  fnend 
for  taking  that  oj^ortonity,  evidently  the 
Isst  which  could  occur  in  the  session  for 
expressing  his  opinion  upon  a  series  of 
measures  which  had  never  been  discussed 
and  upon  some  extraordinary  incidents 
which  had  only  recently  come  to  his 
knowledge.  But,  were  he  and  his  friends 
to  be  accused  of  having  too  constantly 
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raised  this  que9tton»  aod  of  having  produ- 
ced irritfttiBg  feelings  anongst  the  slaves  ? 
How  often  had  tliev  brought  it  forward  ? 
An  boD.  friend  behind  him  said  three 
times,  but  he  would  beg  leave  to  deduct 
one ;  for  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  mis- 
sionary, was  a  case  of  individual  oppres- 
sion. Then  what  became  of  the  three  dis- 
cussions on  the  same  subject?  Twice 
onty  bad  thia  subject  been  discussed,  and 
Once  of  that  twice  was  the  present  occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding  the  almost  unex- 
ampled interest  which  the  subject  had  ex- 
cited, the  question  had  been  only  once 
the  subject  of  discussion  before  the  present 
Zoning,  and  on  that  occasion,  too,  it  was 
introduced  by  the  hon.  secretary  himself. 
Was  It,  then,  too  much  in  his  hon.  friend 
now  to  wish  to  bring  it  forward,  particu- 
larly as  the  important  information  had 
ilrrived  in  the  country  only  the  other 
day  ?  With  respect  to  that  most  scan- 
dalous outrage  at  Barbadoe8,not  commit- 
ted under  the  cloud  of  night,  nor  by  a 
few  individuals,  nor  by  the  mere  rabblei 
but  by  many  persons,  calling  themselves 
respectable,  carried  on  for  several  days, 
with  manifestoes  issued,  boasting  of  what 
they  had  already  done,  and  declaring 
their  intentions  for  the  future,  was  it  not 
atrange  to  learn,  that  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  Barbadoes  police  had  not  been  yet 
able  to  seize  upon  one  of  the  criminals, 
and  drag  him  to  justice.  However,  after 
they  should  lesm  in  Barbadoes  what  had 
fallen  from  his  majesty's  ministers  respec- 
ting it,  he  trusted  .they  would  begin  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  affair,  and  that  in 
a  short  time  we  should  hear  of  some  of 
the  guilty  parties  bein^  brought  to  justice. 
The  learned  gentleman  went  on  to  contend 
that  no  mischief  could  arise  in  the  West- 
Indies  firom  any  discussions  of  the  question 
here ;  for  the  subject  had  been  debated 
year  after  year,  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 

?ears,  without  producing  any  such  efflKt. 
'he  question,  which  had  been  discbsted 
by  the  warmest  advocates  of  freedom,  was 
hot  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery; 
The  object  of  those  repeated  discussions 
was,  not  to  brink  the  slave's  chaina  and 
arm  him  with  the  firagments,  but  by  a 
^dual  improvement  dT  his  conditioni  bv 
timely  and  proper  instrnctloni  to  lay  such 
«  foundation  for  his  future  emancipation, 
as  wpuld  make  auch  a  measure  aninjurioos 
f  o  himself  and  safe  for  the  master.  No 
real  fViend  to  the  meaaose  ever  expected 
to  arrive  at  so  desirable  a  result  by  hasty 
steps.    Bitt|  there  was  a  ^reatdistioction 
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between  proceeding  too  raptdhf  in  Ac 
course,  and  not  moving  at  an.  After 
having  made  the  advance,  'were  we  now 
to  retrograde?  Were  we  not  to  persevere 
in  that  course  of  preparation  and  progres- 
sive instruction,  which  would  eventually 
make  emancipation  beneficial  to  the  slave 
and  safe  to  the  master;  and  which  con- 
summation woukl  alone  make  freedom  a 
boon  to  that  unhappy  class  of  persons?  In 
his  conscience,  he  believed  no  greater  evil 
could  happen  to  those  unhappy  regions 
where  slavery  existed,  than  what  would 
be  produced  horn  the  violence  of  those 
who  resisted  the  emancipation,  and  the 
vacillation  of  those  who  advocated  it 
[hear]. 

Mr.  Buitemorih  defended  the  mission- 
aries from  any  disposition  to  interfere  with 
the  political  concerns  of  the  colonies. 
Their  instructions  were  most  positive 
against,  any  such  interference,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  they  were  all  diiposed  to  ad* 
here  to  such  instructions; 

Colonel  Bagtoell  observed,  that  cause 
and  eflect  had  never  been  more  clearly 
connected  in  any  case  than  they  were  ih 
the  resolutions  which  the  House  adopted, 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  in 
the  recent  insurrection  of  the  blacks  h 
Demerara.  * 

Sir  G.  Rose  observed,  that,  under  the 
present  constitution  of  society  in  the  West- 
Indies,  with  a  population  of  600.000  ne- 
groes, standing  m  need  of  religions  in- 
struction, and  under  the  difficulty  thst 
existed,  ofgetting  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England  to  go  there,  we  should  be 
gratefol  to  those  missionaries,  who,  under 
a  sense  of  religious  doty,  devoted  them- 
selves to  such  a  labour.  As  to  the  people 
of  the  West-Indies,  the  House  waa.  bound 
to  look  wish  great  indulgence  to  liieit 
conduct,  when  it  recollected- how  remiss 
this  country  had-  been  in  providing  them 
with  spiritual  instnictit)n. 

Mr.  Airfffg  observed,  that  if  there  had 
recently  been  a  persecution  of  missioa^ 
ariea  In  the  West.-Indies,  it  had  arisen 
fhmr  a  xincere  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  planters,  that  they  were  not  conduct- 
ing themselves  in  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit 
of  that  religion  of  which  they  profieaaed 
to  preach  the  doctrines.  He  defied  any 
person  to  point  out  any  rational  cause  for 
the  late  insurrection  at  Demerara;  wbidr, 
if  it  had  not  been  originally^  instigated, 
had  certiinlj  been  much  promoted  by 
the*  proeeMSaga  of  Smith.  He  com- 
piaioedf  as  sunong  tenas^  of  the  exertiona 
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made  by  tarious  ibcietiea  at  home  to  de« 
lude  the  population  of  this  coantr^i  and 
(o  irritate  thd  alave  population  in  the 
West  Indies.  If  those  societies  should 
ever  succeed  in  carrying  their  notions 
into  effect,  they  would  ruin  the  colonies 
by  the  perpetual  riots  and  insurrections 
to  which  they  would  give  rise.  The  go- 
vernment at  home>  instead  of  balancing 
i<self  between  the  two  parties,  should 
speak  out  in  a  manly  ana  decided  tone. 
By  80  doing  it  would  allay  the  fears  of  the 
planters  abroad,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
unworthy  manoeuvres  which  had  been 
played  off  in  parliament  against  them,  both 
during  the  last  and  the  present  session. 
He  considered  the  presentation  of  this 
petition  as  the*  last  of  the  manoeuvres 
which  were  to  be  nlayed  oiF  this  session, 
and  he  therefore  felt'  it  his  duty  to  de- 
nounce it  accordingly. 

Mr.  HutMmon  expressed  great  indig- 
nation at  the  term  *<  manoeuvres"  being 
applied  to  the  efforts  made  in  that  House 
to  ameliorate  the  state  of  slavery  in  our 
colonies. 

Sir  F.  Blaise  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
House  ought  to  enjoin  the  colonial  legis- 
latures to  do  what  was  right ;  and  if  they 
^id'  not  obey  the  injunction  willingly, 
compel  them  to  obey  it.  He  was  sorry 
to  observe  that  the  right  hon.  secretary 
of  state  could  not  abandon,  even  upon 
this  subject,  his  darling  scheme  of  neu- 
trality :  ne  meant,  that  he  allowed  both 
parties  to  do  what  they  liked,  without  in- 
terfering to  check  the  excesses  of  either. 
The  right  hon.  secretai^  thought  he  could 
satisfy  the  people  of  £ngland  bv  saying, 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished.  Now, 
he  would  tell  the  minister,  that  he  for  one 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  declaration.  He 
must  know  not  only  the  year,  but  the 
mboth,  the  week,  nay,  the  very  day,  when 
slavery  was  to  be  abolished,  before  he 
could  be  sat  isfied.  The  resolutions  of  the 
last  se8«ion  had  neutralized  expectation ; 
and  those  of  the  present  session  had  ex- 
tinguiehed  the  last  rays  of  expiring  hope. 
It  waa  the  insertion  of  three  little  words 
that  b«d  done  all  the  mbchief— those  three 
words  were,  *'  the  earliest  period."  It 
wu  clear  diat  by  those  words,  either 
sometblDff  was  meant  or  nothing.  Now 
he  tbeoght  that  nothing  waa  meant  by 
them,  and  he  would  tell  the  House  why. 
The  words  *•  the  earliest  period**  were  no 
better  than  the  words  **some  time  or 
other  ;**  and  every  body  knew  that  <<  some 
time  or  other**  meant  DO  tifeiie  at  ill.    The 
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right  hon.  secretary,  in  not  fixing  a  time 
when  slavery  was  to  be  abolished,  had 
omitted  the  primary  point  in  his  resolu- 
tions. His  conduct  reooinded  him  of-  a 
person  who  built  a  very  fine  house,  ^apd 
discovered,  after  it  was  finished,  that  a 
material  part  of  it  waa  wanting.  What, 
do  you  think  it  was,  Mr.  Speaker?  No- 
thing less  than  the  staircase. 

Mr.  Evaiu  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
missionary  society,  and  said  it  was  highly 
improper  to  charge  them  with  promoting 
schemes  which  were  likely  to  end  in  in- 
surrection, bloodshed,  and  death. 

Sir  C.  Forbei  said,  that  the  mission- 
aries, if  not  narrowly  watched,  woSM 
cause  our  expulsion,  not  only  from  the 
West,  but  firom  the  East  Indies.  In  that 
opinion  he  knew  he  was  not  singular:  nay, 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  majority 
of  the  House  were  of  the  same  sentiments, 
if  they  had  only  the  candour  to  avow 
them. 

Mr.'  Barings  in  explanation,  said,  that 
he  had  never  chargea  the  missionary  so- 
ciety with  fostering  schemes  that  were 
likely  to  end  in  insurrection  and  murdeTii 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the 
missionaries  were  likely  to  effect  much 
good,  supposing  them  to  steer  dear  of  all 
projects  of  ameliorating  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  slave. 

On  the  question,  that  the  petition  be 
printed, 

Mr:  JFilberfbree  said,  he  had  not  thrown 
out  any  reflections  upon  the  eolleotivo 
population  of  the  island  of  Barbadoee. 
He  well  knew  that  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  the  higher  orders  of  the  {riaotera 
in  Barbadoes  with*  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  their  slaves  diftred  very  mate* 
rially  from  those  entertained  by  the  lower 
orders;  but,  unfortunately,  theasseflsbly 
of  the  island  was  so  constituted,  that  tllo 
sentiments  of  the  lower  orders  generally 
prevailed  in  it,  and,thereby  prevented  any 
great  improvement  in  the  -  state  of  the 
slave  population.  He  likewise  said,  thit 
he  was  only  performing  an  act  of  justice 
to  lord  C.  Somerset,  the  governor  at  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  observing,  that 
he  nad  exerted  himself  in  looking^  at  the 
religious  education  of  the  skves  in  that 
colony,  even  before  the  subject  was  plaM 
under  his  conSidmition  by  the  vote  of 
that  House.'  •  The  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  missionary  society 
were  supported  by  no  proof,  from  the 
bottom  <^  bis  soul  he  believed  that  no 
person  connected  with  the  missionary  so* 
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iiety  had  been  ioBfrjiooeDtal  io  excUjng 
dbconteDi  amongst  th^  negroes. 
.  Mr.  Baring  expr^64)e4  his,  opioipn  that 
the  mioda  df  the  members  of  tbe  niission* 
$xy  society  had  bec9(9e  heated  vitb  re- 
mectto.the:  subject,  of  negro  emancipa- 
tu>n.  Tbey  had.oreaiiized  establishments 
in  evetytpwn  in  the  kingdom,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  petitions  to  parlia- 
n^nt*  The  society  viewed  the  West- 
Iiidia.  proprietotrs  with  the  most  deadly 
hostility^  and  had  made  up  tbeir  minds  to 
attain  the  object  they  aimed  at,  at  tbe  risk 
of  creating  a  convulsion  in  the  colonies^ 
These  were  his  opinions,  and  he  would 
soft  shrink  from '  declaring  them.  He 
imputed  no  improper  motives  to  anv  gen- 
tleman in  .that  House;  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Bramber  andjsome  of  his  friends  were  in- 
cited to  bring  tbe  question  of  slavery  so 
frequently  before  the  House,  by  some 
persons  behind  their  backs. 

Mr.  Brougham  said»  that  40  far  from 
bis  hon.  friend  haying  brought  forward 
notion  atler  motion  with  respect  to  the 

Suestion  of  slavery,  this  was  the  first  time 
uring  the  session,  that  he  had  introduced 
the  subject-    Neither  had  there  been  any 
petitions  presented  on  the  subject  until 
the  latter  end  of  last  session. 
Ordered  to  be  printed* 

Roman  Catholic  Church  Esta- 
BLUUteKKT  ivf  IJi£i<AND.]  l/LuDominick 
Brcmne  said,  he  had  been  waiting  ever 
since  five  o'clock  to  bring  forward  the 
motion  of  which  he  bad  given  notice.  At 
that  late  hour,  hpwever,  he  would  decline 
to  bring  it  forward,,  but  would  content 
himself  with  moving  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  placed  00  the  Journals,  with  the 
intention  of  renewing  it  next  sjossion*  The 
hon.  member  then  moved,  "  That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
to  represent  to  his  Majesty  that,  as  Pro- 
testants, we  regret  that  tbe  Reformation 
has  made  so  small  progress  in  Ireland, 
aotwithstandiog  the  esiablishment  c^  a 
reformed  church  in  that  country  for 
•early  three  centuries :— To  express  our 
opinion  to  bis  Majesty,  that  the  adherence 
of  so  large  a  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  cburchi  however 
erroneous,  is  founded  in  their  conscien* 
tious  conviction  of  tbe,  truth  of  its  doc- 
trinesy  as  the  lnwSp  for  pne  century  highly 
penal,  have. constantljr excluded  persons 
professing  that  relieion  from  places  of 
honour  or  profit^  uiereby  offiriflg  the 
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strongest  temporal  inducements  to  con* 
vecsipn : — To  pray  his  Majesty  will  be 
most  graciously  pleased  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  shall  seem  meet  to  his  wis* 
dom  for  forming  an  Establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  suited 
to  that  religion,  to  which  a  vast  majonty 
of  his  Majesty's  subjecu  in  that  country . 
constituting  a  great  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  devoted,  and  subject  to  regulations, 
at  once  consistent  with  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  his  Majesty's  Crown  and  with 
the  religious  tenets,  ecclesiastical  disci* 
pline,  and  honourable  independence  of 
that  Church." 

Mr.  S.  Rice  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
placiiig  such  a  resolution  on  the  Jpumala 
without  any  previous  discussion,  would 
create  alarm  in  Ireland,  and  tend  to  defeat 
the  object  which  the  hon»  member  had 
in  view. 

Mr.  Canning  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  withdraw  the  notice. 

Mjr,  D.  Browne  said,  that  there  had  been 
an  understauding  between  his  right  hon« 
friend  Opposite  (sIrG.  HiU)  and  himself 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  place  his 
motion  on  the  Journals. 

Sir  G.  Hill  said,  thfit  his  hon.  friend  bad 
misunderstood  him. 

Colonel  Trench  objected  to  the  motion 
being  put  on  the  Journals. 

Mr.  y^f/ observed,  that  no  circumstan- 
ces would  induce  him  to  agree  to  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


I 


HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 
Wednesday,  June  16. 

Scots-Jury  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  moved,  that  this  bill  be  com* 
mitted,  in  order  that  it  might  receive 
such  amendments  as  would  remove  any 
objection  to  which  it  might  be  liable.  An 
act  had  already  passed,  giving  the  right 
of  peremptory  challenge  in  Scotland,  and 
that  being  the  case,  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  law  by  which  the  judge  nad  the 
discretion  of  selection  could  be  permilted 
to  continue  in  its  present  state. 

Lord  Mehnlle  could  not  agree  tp  go 
into  a  committee  on  tbe  bill.  He  allovred 
that  the  selection  by  the.  Judges*  of  the 
15  composing  the  juiy  from  the  45  names 
returned  to  the  court,  waa  a  practice 
which  had  better  not  exist.  But|  having 
made  that  admission,  it  did  not  follow, 
that  the  present  bill  was  tbe  beat  mode  of 
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getting  rid  of  the  evil.  There  wer^any 
objectionahle  provisions  in  it.  He  did  not 
conceive  any  alteration  necessary  in  the 
mode  of  sammoning  the  jury.  Persons 
tried  for  felony  in  Scotland  had  advan- 
tages—such aa  being  furnished  with  the 
lists  of  the  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  fifteen  days  before 
their  trial— which  fully  counterbalanced 
any  inconveniences  in  the  mode  of  em- 
panelling the  jury.  There  would,  how- 
ever,  be  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  bill  td 
put  an  end  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
in  selecting  the  jury  from  the  returned 
list :  and  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  early  in  the  ensuing  session.  He 
concluded  by  moving  "  that  the  bill  be 
coimnitted  this  day  two  months.'* 

The  Duke  of  ^thol  said,  that  clauses 
which  were' impracticable  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  bill,  because  those  who 
framed  it  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  law  ofScotland.  He  particularly 
objected  to  the  clause  relative  to  the 
alphabetical  order  of  parishes,  which,  in 
the  county  with  which  he  was  more  par- 
ticularly connected,  would  render  it 
difficult  fora  summoning  officer  to  return 
a  jury  m  less  than  six  weeks. 

The 'Eatl  of  Rosslyn  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  noble  viscount  had  pointed 
out  the  advantages  afforded  bv  the  law  of 
Scotland  to  a  person  accused,  unless  he 
meant  to  argue,  that  the  security  for  his 
receiving  justice  was  already  too  great, 
and  that  therefore  more  power  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  judges,  or  to  the  Crown, 
in  returning  the  original  list  of  jurors.  He 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  in  cases  where  no 
particular  feeling  existed,  in  which  no 
political  question  was  involved,  it  was  in 
genera]  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the 
jury  might  be  chosen.  It  was  certain, 
however,  that  cases  did  occur  in  which 
any  improper  selectioti  of  the  jury  should 
be  guuded  against^  as  well  m  the  first 
return  as  in  the  second  selection.  Whether 
the  mode  to  be  adopted  should  be  balloting 
or  any  other,  he  would  not  at  present 
discuss.  When  the -noble  viscount  said 
that  no  alteration  in  the  mode  of  summon- 
U)g  the  jury  was  necessary,  he  perhaps 
was  not  aware  that  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
in  consequence  of  the  same  faces  always 
sppeartDg  on  juries,  had  passed  acts  of 
sederunt,  directing  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  summoning;  but  these  acts  were 
not  executed,  and  it  required  the  force  of 
Iftw  to  produce  a  change. 
-  The  jEarl  of  Aberdeen  was  agamit  the 
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bill  in  its  present  state,  but  Would  willingly 
support  a  measure  for  doing  away  the 
objection  to  which  the  present  mode  of 
selecting  the  jury  was  •  liable.  He  bad 
formerly  been  against  balloting,  but  upon 
reflection  he  thought  I't  would  tie  the  best 
mode. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  two  months. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Thursday,  June  17* 

Marine  Iksurancb  Bill.]  Aftet 
counsel  had  been  heard  ag«inst  the  bil|» 

Lord  Besletf  said^  he  rose  to  move  the 
Second  reading  of  the  bill>  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  the  learned  counsel.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was,  to  relieve  tlie  country 
from  a  monopoly  established  upwards  oiF 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  capital  which 
then  was  thought  sufficient  to  carry  oa 
the  Maritime  Insurance  of  the  country  was. 
not  now  sufficient*  If  the  premiums  now 
paid  were  as  low  as  competition  could 
make  them,  the  cotnpames  complaining 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  measure  i  v 
they  were  not,  the  competition  of  other 
companies  would  reduce  them.  There 
was  at  present  a  pv actice,  whether  legtl 
or  not  he  would  not  say,  of  parties  osutu* 
ally  insuring  their  vessels ;  and  it  wasafaot 
that  such  parties  paid  a  much  less  sumthad 
the  amount  of  the  premium  at  Lloydli. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Nsw  Churchss  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  rose  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill.  Their  lordships  would  recoU 
lect  the  measure  passed  some  time  ago  for 
granting  a  million  to  build  new  churches. 
That  act  had  fully  answered  theexpecta«> 
tions.  There  was,  howet cr,  a  necessity  ta 
add  to  the  grant,  as  there  were  many 
parishes  which  had  nbt  churches  for  one* 
fourth  of  their  inhabitants ;  it  was  thought 
proper,  therefore,  to  take  a  sum  of 
500,000/.  from  a  fund  which  had  beeil 
recently  obtained,  and  apply  it  to  the 
building  of  more  churches  under  the  same 
regulations  as  the  former   million    was 

S ranted.  The  act,  however,  gave  tha 
iocesans  power,  when  two-thh'ds  of  tha 
sum  requisite  for  building  a  church  were 
subscribed  by  Uie  parishioners,  to  permit 
them  to  elect  the  clergyman.  In  tha 
populous  diocess  of  Chester,  this  provjsion 
nad  already  been  acted  on  with  considei^ 
able  benefit. 
Lord  King  thought  the  latter  part  of 
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tVe  bill  the  best.  Ooly  allow  thote  wbo 
would  undertedce  to  build  churches  on 
speculation  to  nominate  their  own  parsonsi 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  lor  pub* 
lie  grants  of  this  sort.  Speculators  would 
be  sure  to  select  Uie  best  pi^orqiers,  and 
they  would  then  ^et  amply  remunerated 
by  the  rent  of  their 'seats.  But,  as  long 
as  they  were  under  the  control  of  the 
rector  of  their  parishes^  he  would  be  sure 
to  put  in  a  worse  performer  than  himself^ 
and  raid  the  speculation.  He  did'not  see, 
as  this  money, 'if  it  had  been  applied  to 
remit  taxation,  would  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  peoplci  why  the  Cstholics 
lAiould  be  deprnred  of  their  share.  The 
French  government  had  built  churches  for 
their  Protestant  subjects ;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  this  country,  when  it  was  bestow- 
ing 80  much  money  for  building  churches, 
to  gtfe  some  of  it  for  building  churches 
Ibr  the  Catholics. 
Tlie  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill.]  On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  committing  this 

bill, 

•  Lord  CalAorpe  made  several  observa- 
tions in  support  of  the  principle  of  check- 
ing wanton  cruelty,  and  stated  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  move  some  amendments 
in  the  cotimittee^ 

>  The  Earl  of  Ro$slvn,  being  of  opinion 
that  legislation  on  this  subject  did  great 
mischiefy  would  oppose  the  bill.  He 
dwelt  on  the  iiqustice  which  might  be 
dune  to  the  owners  of  hprses  and  cattle, 
if  this  bill  passed*  On  comparing  the  bill 
with' that  which  it  professed  to  amend,  it 
would  be  found  that  all  the  provisions 
Vhich  limited  the  penalties  to  intentional 
cruelty  were  left  out,  so  that  no  persons 
would  be  safe  in  the  management  of  ani- 
mals, on  subjecting  them  to  necessary 
operations.  Any  cutting  even  of  the  skin 
night  be  held  to  be  cruelty  under  this 
Wll.  He  would  therefore  move,  that  it 
be  committed  this  day  three  months. 

Lord  Suffidd  said,  he  would  agree  with 
the  noble  earl  in  his  objections,  if  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  bill  were  to  be  lef^  to  the 
magistrates';  but  when  it  was  provided, 
that  the  cases  should  come  before  a  jury, 
be  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  the  law 
being  abused. 

After  a  few  words  from  lord  Calthorpe 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  tl^e  amendment 
was  agreed  tOf  and  the  bill  was  conse- 
quent^rloM*    . 
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Thursday 9  June  17. 

• 

Obrrt  Cathxdral.^     Sir  G.  Hill 
presented  a  petition  from  the  partahiooere 
of  Templemore,  of  which  pari&h  the  cathe- 
dral of  Derry  was  also  tlie  parish  church. 
This  petition, he  said,  bad  been  adopted  at 
a  vestry  lately  held,  the  dean  of  Derry  pre- 
siding.  The  object  and  prayer  of  it  were, 
to  induce  the  Hou^e  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry, whether  any  econoitiy  fund  existed 
applicable  to  the  repair  of  the  cathedral. 
The  petition,  stated  that  the  parithioDers 
had  been  for  a  length  of  time  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  cathedral.    This,  had  pro* 
duced  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  anxiety 
amongst  as  numerous  and  respectable  a 
protestant  congrcaation  as  belonged  to 
any  cathedral  in  the  united  kingdom.    It 
had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  digni? 
taries  of  the  diocess  of  Derry,  that  thf 
cathedral,  with  respect  to  any  daiip  ti 
repair,  was  no  more    than  any   parish 
church  in  the  diocess ;  the  parishtooifri 
hadaccordingly  assessed  themselves,  in  the 
year  before  last,  to  an  amount,  sufficient 
to  put  an  entire  new  roof  on  the  cathe-* 
dral,  but  further  repairs  were  necc^sary^ 
beyond  the  convenience  of  the  parish  to 
levy  all  at  once.    They,  therefore,  und^ 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  last  session,  pro- 
posed to  the  Board  of  First  Fruiu  in  No* 
vember  last,  to  rate  themselves  to  the  es> 
tent  of  60/.  a  year,  as  a  security  to  the 
Board,  under  the  proviiiioiis  of  the  13th 
section  of  the  said  act,  for  an  advance  to 
the  parish  of  a  capital  suratat  4  per  cent, 
which  would  have  afforded  1,3001.     The 
reply  returned  by  the  Bosrd  of  First  Fruiu 
was,  that  they  liad  not  sufficient  funds  in 
their  hands.    In  order  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  repair  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
rebuilding  or  the  spire,  the  Corporatioo 
voted  80£  a  year  in  perpetuity,  oo  which 
to  raise  a  fuiwl  for  this  purpose.    The  pa* 
rishioners  likewise  voted  eoL  a  year,  witb 
instructions  to  the  member  for  the  city  of 
Derry  to  bring  a  bill  into  pariiaaent  to 
legalise  these  respective  votes,  and  to 
orovide  powers  for  raising  money  thereon. 
Individual  subscriptions  weresutMequeotly 
solifited ;   the  bishop  subscribed  850I., 
and  the  dean  100/.    To  vest  the  money 
which  might  be  thus  raised  in  trustees,  an^ 
to  secure  its  due  application,  was  the  first 
object  of  a  bill  introduced  this  s^aiion. 
The  bill  had  another  object,  which  was,  to 
create  a  permanent  fund  for  the  future 
support  of  the  cathedral ;  by  ^tmrga^ 
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after  present  iQcumbency,  SOOL  a-year 
upon  the  deanery  of  Derry,  grounded 
upon  the  precedent  of  the  S7th  Geo.  Srd, 
to  iocreaae  the  fabric  fund  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Liohiieldi  and  upon  the  precedent 
of  an  lri$h  public  act  pasted  in  179O9 
charging  300<.  a-year  for  eter  on  the 
deanery  of  Down»  as  a  fund  to  support 
the  cathedral  of  Down*  Petitioners  felt 
themseWes  aggrieved  by  the  rejection  of 
this  bill  on  thesecond  reading,  unlessother 
parties  besides  the  parishioners  were  liable 
to  the  repairs  of  caihedrals.  Amidst  the 
doubts>  howerer,  upon  this  subject*  and 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  available  various 
funds  whicn  had  been  recently  alleged  to 
have  been  diverted  from  their  proper  pur* 
poteSt  this  most  respectable  congregation 
had  remained  without  the  use  of  this  sa* 
cred  edifice,  to  which  they  were  peculiarly 
attached.  £ven  since  tlie  rejection  of 
ihe  bill,  it  had  been  alleged  by  the  bishop 
of  Derry,  in  a  return  made  to  this  House, 
that  there  was  not  any  economy  fund  ap- 

?licable  to  the  repairs  of  this  cathedral. 
*he  dean  and    chapter  of  Derry  bad 
lately  made  a  similar  return ;  vet  docu- 
ments moved  for,  and  now  before  the 
Hoase»  stated  the  particulars  of  funds 
which  were  at  one  period  at  least  in  ex- 
istence, and  applicable  to  this  purpose. 
This  petition  alao  refers  to  the  Irith  So- 
dety,  who  are  supposed  to^have  built  this 
cathedral  originally,  and  with  some  obli- 
Bation  to  assist  in  its  permanent  support. 
.Under  all  these  circumstances,  petitioners 
/eit  justified  in  considering    themselves 
neglected  and  ill-used,  if  immediate  pro- 
vijilon  should  not  be  made  to  relieve  them 
from  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
laboured.    He  was  happy  to  state  that,  he 
had  the  assurance  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
the  secretary  for  Ireland,  that  a  strict  in- 
vestigation should  be  made  into  the  ezi^ 
tenoe  and  past  application  of  the  funds 
referred  to  in  this  petition.     He  might  be 
asked*  then,  why  bad  he  brought  it  for- 
.ward?    His  answer  should  be,  that  he 
.wu  urged  so  to  do  by  these  petitionen, 
his  constitnents,  who  were  anxious  thus 
to  prove  to  the  world,  thst  the  bill  which 
.they  had  solicited  had  been  sought  for, 
on  their  part,  with  the  purest  anxiety  for 
.the  credit  of  the  Church. 
.    Mr.  Alderman, ^ooi  charged  the  peti- 
tionera  and  the  lessees  of  the  estates  near 
Loadondcary,  held  under  the  Iri^  So- 
.dety,  with  great  ingratitude.    The  cor- 
poratiaD  had  been  uniformly  good  land- 
lords. .  They  built  achools>  and  providedi 


Jeers  ago,  the  roonev  for  erecting  a  stone 
ridge ;  but,  up  to  tliat  hour,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  said  bridge  was  not  laid.  He 
took  a  retrospect  of  the  first  connexion 
of  the  corporation  with  these  estates.  The 
verv  first  vear,  the  then  bishop  of  Derry 
embeasled  the  whole  of  the  money  dtie  at 
the  period  out  of  the  rents.  There  wefe 
funds  amounting  to  nearly  GtOOCM*  per  an- 
num, accruing  out  of  the  fisheries,  that 
might  be  made  available  to  the  repairs  of 
the  cathedral.  These  funds  were  misap* 
plied ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  tne 
parties  turned  round  and  abused  the  Irish 
Society  in  newspapers,  and  m  a  petition 
which  the  right  non.  baronet  had  had  the 
courtesy  to  suppress. 
Ordered  to  ue  on  the  table. 

« 

Obavob  Procxssiovs— Pxtitiov  ov 
Mr.  Lawless.]     Sir  James  ilfoelmlosA 
said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  from 
Mr.  John  Lawless,  the  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  published  in  Belfast,  and  who 
in  that  capacity  mi^ht  be  considered  more 
than  a  single  item  in  casting'  up  the  ae- 
count  of  public  opinion.    The  prayer  of 
tlie  petitioner  was,  that  the  legislature 
would  put  a  stop  to  all  religious  proces- 
sions in  Irelano.    lliat  such  a  measure 
was  desirable,  he  believed  every  member 
would  willingly  sgree,  though  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  differences  of  opinion  aa 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
That  these  processions  widened  the  breach 
between  Uie  members  of  different  reli- 
gions, no  man  in  his  senses  would  now 
dispute.    The  |>etiUoner  stated,  that  all 
attempts  to  put  an  end  to  them,  except 
by  law,  would  be  utterly  useless ;  and  ne 
(sir  J.  M.)  begged  leave  to  add,  tliat  if  it 
were    thpught    of  consequence   to    the 
country  that  parliament  should  avow  its 
disapprobation  of  them,  as  it  recently  liad 
done,  there  could  be  no  harm  done  in 
promulgating  that  disapprobation  in  the 
shape  of  a  law,  prohibiting  their  future 
celebration.    He  had  observed  in  a  news- 
psper,  that  the  Orange  society  of  DuUm 
had  recently  published  a  notice  to  tlie  di^ 
ferent  provincial  societies,  recommending 
them  to  discontinue  the  procession  on  the 
18th  of  July  next.    He  applauded  the 
Orange  society  for  what  ths}'  had  done 
upon  this  occasion ;  though,  if  the  same 
degree  of  justice  were  meted  out  to  them 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meting 
out  to  the  Catholics,  it  might  be  said, 
that  the  notice  which  they  liad  given  was 
vfry  flvicb  ia  UiQ  shape  of.an  order^  mA 
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iMr  recommendation  very  like  the  eicer«> 
die  of  an  act  of  covereignty.  He  could 
l»Te  wished  that  they  had  gone  still  fur^- 
ihery  and  recommended  those  with  whom 
their  recommendation  had  weight,  never 
again  to  commemorate  the  Tictoriet  of 
mvil  wa^— those  victories,  which,  though 
tiiey  conferred  laurels  stained  with  kindred 
Uoody  produced  little  emulation  and  no 
triomf^ — **  nuUoB  hahitura  triumphos*' 
which  the  generous  or  the  wise  would  wish 
to  commemorate. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PSTYTION  OF    BbRHARD  CoILE,  COM* 
VtAINIMO  OF   SOFPBRKIGS  DURING  THR 

Rebellion  in  Ireland.]  Sir  Jumet 
Mackintosh  eaid,  he  rose  to  present  a  pe- 
tition from  an  individual  who  complained 
of  a  succession  of  the  most  unexampled 
wrongs,  connected  with  those  scenes 
which  theftragic  drama  enacted  in  -Ireland 
iiad  exhibited  fbr  the  last  twenty>five 
years.  It  appeared  from  the  petition, 
that  Mr.  Bernard  Coile,  about  thirty  years 
mgo,  introduced  into  the  north  of  Ireland, 
a  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  from 
Scotland,  where  he  was  educated.  It  was 
^e  branch  of  the  muslin  manufacture. 
In  giving  to  Ireland,  above  all  other  na^ 
tions,  any  such  boon  as  the  introduction 
of  a  new  manufiicture,  he  was  a  benefactor 
to  his  country.  About  the  years  1795  or 
•1796— when  first  the  Orange  system  was 
introduced  into  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  and 
when  the  county  of  Armagh  was  in  that 
itate  of  anarchy  and  violence  whicii  had 
called  forth  the  memorable  declaration  of 
lord  Gosford-^the  petitioner  was  arrested 
tmder  a  warrant,  certainly  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  judicial  records  of  this  coun- 
try. In  that  warrant,  Mr.  Coile  was 
described  as  a  reputed  Papist,  and  with 
having  also  civen  ball-cartridge  to  a  soU 
dUer  with  uie  view  of  overturning  the 
government  of  the  country.  On  that 
aerlous  accusation  he  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged. 
•The  malice  of  his  enemies  was  not  satifr- 
ied.  Though  enlarged,  he  continued  to 
be  annoyed  by  a  series  of  petty  vexations. 
The  result  was,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  that  very  county  in  which  he  had 
introduced  a  new  branch  of  manufacture, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Dublin.  Soon  after 
broke  out  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Yet,  such 
was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Coile  at  that  time, 
that  he  was  net  for  a  single  hour  deprived 
•f  hia  Hberty.  In  1803,  he  was  arreaied 
»  a  alalt  priienfr^  aad  seat  to  cbe^d 


af  Kf hnakiham.  Here  begtti  t  titsue  of 
outrages,  perpetrated,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  a  Dr.  Trevor,  such  as  were  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  any  civilized 
country.  These  outrages  were  of  so  croel 
a  nature^  they  abounded  with  eapedieoti 
«o  calculated  to  degrade  our  nature,  sod 
to  revolt  public  feeling — they  formed  such 
a  combination  of  meanness  and  malice— 
they  were  so  miserable,  and  yet,  for  tb^ 
base  object  of  vex8ti6n  and  cruelty,  so  oe- 
fariously  operative,  that  he  would  not  dis- 
gust the  ears  af  that  House,  bj  heading 
them.  It  was  sufficient  to  aay,  that  the 
prisons  of  France*  even  under  the  rule  of 
the  sanguinary  Robespierre,  never  eien- 

n*'1ied  greater  atrocities.    It  happened,  at 
gth,  through  the  intervention  of  a  no- 
bleman, who,  through  his  whole  life,  had 
been  anxious  to  step  between  the  op- 
pressor and  hit  victim — he  meant  the  ouur- 
qttis  of  Hastings— that  Mr.  Co3e  was  li- 
berated.'  In  1808,  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  ttate 
of  the  prisoners  confined  in  Kilroainbam. 
The  persons  whose  suflcfrings  were  the 
subject  matter  of  inquiry,  demanded  that 
the  investigation  should  be  public.  Those 
whose  deeds  were  the  object  of  proof,  de; 
manded  that  the  inquiry  should  be  secret ; 
and  with  these  the  commissioners  acquies- 
ced.   The  consequence  was,  that  only  one 
ef  the  state  prisoners  was  exammed,  and 
he  was  suspected  to  have  been  an  infbrraer. 
The  only  other  witnesses  were  the  turn- 
keys and  servants  of  the  gaol,  accomplices 
in  the  alleged  cruelties.    The  absence  of 
lord  Hastings  from  England,  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  disheartened  the  peti- 
tioner from  proceeding  in  his  attempts  to 
obtain  redress.    He  bad,  however,  beea 
^encouraged  lo  renew  them,  by  the  liberal 
feeling  which  Che  House  exhibited  towards 
Ireland  last  session.    He  therefore  wrote 
to  him  (sir  J.  M.)  at  the  dose  of  it,  re- 
questing him  to  undertake  the  preaenta- 
tion  of  it.     He  wrote  back  to  the  peti- 
tioner, that  he  considered  the  perioid  of 
the  aession  to  be  too  far  advanced,  and 
advised  him  to  defer  the  presentation  of 
tt  till  the  prfsaent  session.    The  petitioner 
concurrecl  in  the  propriety  of  the  advice, 
and  had,  in  consequence,  come  arer  to 
England,  at  the  latter  end  of  Majr,  judg- 
ing, from  the  experience  of  recent  se^ 
stons,  that  Che  present  wocM  ndl  termi- 
nate before  the  middle  of  July.  He  trust- 
ed that .  inquiry  Wouid  be  made  into  tte 
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•object  of  iftk  IB  cM-^er  that  bbme  m^ 
fall  upon  thp  petitioner  if  he  had  caluoH 
Dialed  the  govenuaenti  or  upon  the  go-i 
verpment  if  they  had  injured  the  peti« 
lioner  in  the  naaoner  which  he  had  stated^ 
.  Mr.  Goulbum  observedi  that  at  he  had 
been  in  his  present  office  only  two  years, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  be 
able»  at  a  moment's  notice>  to  give  an  im- 
mediate answer  to  the  allegations  contain* 
ed  in  the  petition..  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  House  would  not  argue^  from  his 
silence  oa  the  subjeci,  against  ther  character 
of  any  person  whom  the  petition  might  be 
intended  to  implicate* 

Mr.  John  Smith  observed,  that  the 
petitioner  had  applied  to  him  to  present 
the  petition,  but  really,  withoui  having 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  tlie 
allegiitions  dt*  the  petition,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  presenting  it.  There 
were  parts  of  the  allegationp  so  revolting 
to  human  nature,  that  he  would  not  enter 
into  them ;  but  he  agreed,  that  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  character  of  the  House 
and  of  tlie  country,  that  they  should  in- 
vestigate the  disgusting  tale ;  for  never  in 
the  worst  of  times  had  there  been  any 
thing  more  mons^ous*  If  the  petitioner 
made  out  his  case,  it  would  certainly  be 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  take  care  that  he 
should  be  fully  compensated. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  was  not  prepared  to 
affirm  or  deny,  at  the  instant,  any  of  the 
allegations  in  the  petition.  He  had  had 
some  experience  of  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Trevor,  and  from  that  knowledge  he  could 
be  brought  but  very  slowly  to  believe  any 
thing  to  his  disadvantage.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  the  accused  person,  that  the 
charge  against  him  should  be  generally 
dispersed,  without  any  opportunity  being 
offered  for  answering  it.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  Teamed  gentlenian 
would  be  content  with  laying  the  petition 
on  the  table.  Early  in  the  next  session 
the  sobjecl  might  be  properly  investigated. 

Mr»  Hutchinson  hoped  his  majesty's 
govenunent  would  pledge  themselves  to 
take  the  case  of  the  petitioner  into  con- 
tideratioo.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioner 
for  remuneration  for  bis  great  loss  of 
properly  was  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  merita  or  demerits  of  Dr.  Trevor. 
Having  unfortunately  resided  in  Ireland 
at  the  period  to  which  the  petition  allu* 
ded,  he  begged  leave  to  states  that  the 
Otttragea  in  Ireland,  from  1 794*,  to  the  time 
ef  tlie  rebellion,  which  rebellioDi  in  his 
co&ampMty  he  beliof  ed  thole  odtrages 
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created*  were  such  aa  h«d  never  baeg 
perpetrated  in  any  oth^  civilized  country* 
He  asserted,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were,  during  that  period*  tceated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity^  both  in  Dublin*  undec 
the  e^e  of  the  government,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  reli^ 
gion.  From  his  knowledge  of  what  waa 
committed  at  that  time,  he  thought  it 
extremelv  likely,  that  the  QUtrsfaa 
described  in  the  petition  had.  really  oc« 
curred. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  consented  to  wi(b« 
draw  the  petition  for  the  present  se«Bioo» 
with  the  view  of  bringing  it  forward  aa 
soon  aa  the  House  should  meet  in  the  jie«tf 
but  not  with  any  view  of  invaUdatiug  ^9^ 
allegation  in  the  petition* 

Roman  Cathouc  AsaociATioN*^ 
Petition  of,  €ompi.ainino  of  the 
Mo&NiNG  Chromici^s.]  Sir  JF.  BurdeU 
said,  he  rose  to  present  a  petition,  which 
differed  from  the  last  in  most  of  the  par«« 
ticulars.  It  contained  no  painful  refers 
ences  to  those  sad  scenes  or  anguish  and 
woe  which  went  before,  which  accompa-i 
nied,  and  which  followed,  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  It  was  couched  in  terms  soi 
appropriate ;  it  stated  views  so  accurate  r 
it  contained  sentiments  so  correct  and 
just ;  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  taying 
that  the  duty  of  offering  it  to  the  consider* 
ation  of  the- House  was  as  highly  gcatifyi 
ing  to  him,  as  the  putting  it  forward  waa 
creditable  to  the  petitioners.  The  petidoa 
was  signed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
forming  themselves  into  a  Catholic  assod« 
ation  in  Dublin ;  and  they  met  for  the 
just  and  laudable  purpose,  of  instituting 
measures  for  recovering,  by  fair,  legal,  ana 
oonstitutional  means,  rights  which  had,  in 
bis  opinion,  been  only  too  long  and  un^ 
justly  withheld  from  the  people  of  that 
country.  The  petitioners  complained* 
that  they  had  been  most  groaly  misrepre** 
sented— if  not  in  the  speeches  of  some 
gentlemen  in  parliament,  at  least  in  those 
channels  which  were  known  generally  to 
convey  accurate  information  to  the  couo* 
try  of  what  passed  within  Uie  walls*  And 
though  the  petitioners  would  not  pretend 
to  any  knowledge  of  what  actually  passed 
in  the  House,  theV  complained  that  the 
representations  of  it  tended  in  this  io« 
stance,  to  injure  their  characters  and 
feelings,  and,  what  was  of  more  impor-i 
lance  to  them,  those  interests  of  Ir^and 
which  it  was  their  chief  object  to  preoooce^ 
The  petitionen  greatly  dMiM  to^particif 
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pate'  in  those'  advantages  which  the  cen- 
t'titution  undoubtedly  held  out  to  all  who 
were  within  its  protection;  and  they  al- 
leged, that  no  portion  of  the  comoiunitv 
had  ever  displayed  a  more  firm,  unfeignedf, 
di8iotere6tea,and  persevering  loyalty,  than 
hiid'the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  more  unjust,  as  nothing  could  be 
more  undeserved*  than  to  charge  the  Irish 
Catholics  with  any  deficiency  of  loyalty ; 
and  this  charge  ought  to  be  received  with 
the  more  jealousy  uom  parties  whose  loy- 
alty was  interested*  and  who  wished  to 
monopolise  to  their  own  advantage  all  the 
powers  of  the  state,  and  to  have  at  their 
eoflUmaiid  all  the  emoluments  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  species  of  loyalty,  which, 
to  cay  the  least,  came  before  their  view  in 
a  very  questionable  shape.  The  party  to 
which  the  petitioners  alluded,  and  to 
which,  as  the  Dublin  Catholic  Association, 
they  were  opposed,  was  that  which  col- 
lected its  fordes  under  the  name  of  Orange 
Sbcielies;  and  the  members  of  which  so- 
cieties had  the  confidence  to  complain  to 
parliament  of  the  Catholic  Associiition ; 
those  members  who  assembled  by  secret 
means—whose  ties  of  onion  were  not  re- 
vealed to  the  world— who  used  secrecy 
and  hidden  symbols— who  had  refused  to 
make  known  their  siens  when  called  upon 
by  the  House-^who  had,  in  the  person  of 
their  champion,  baffled  and  defeated  the 
power  and  functions  of  the  I^ouse,  and  set 
It  at  defiance,  and  in  a  measure  carried  a 
victory  oter  some  part  of  its  privileges 
•>-^whos4-  inyjtution  and  purposes  were 
declared  by  nfgh  authority  to  be  illegal — 
who  confessed  themselves  bound  by  secret,, 
and  therefore  illegal,  baths^  the  members 
of  such  an  institution— so  the  petitioners 
allege- had  theconfidence  to  complain  to 
that  Honse^  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
which  met  in  the  eye  of  day,  every  thing 
being  publicly  proclaimed — their  proceed- 
ing^ not  connived  at'  merely,  but  clearly, 
warrimtedby  law— the  object  most  con- 
stitutional—4he  means  resorted  to  no  less 
cons  tit  utlonaf;  their  end  and  aim  being 
to  recover  their  civil  rigbti,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  which  were  likely  to  enaue 
from  a  continued  denial  -of  those  rights  to 
a  brave  and  generous  people.  He  would 
not  term  such  conduct  bigotry;  it  did 
not  deserve  the  name,  unworthy  as  it  was; 
but  still  more  worthy  than  the  teal  mo- 
tives which,  in  his  opinion,  actuated  the 
partiea  against  whom  the  petition  xom- 
plaiiitdj  arid  who  thus  sought  to  colour 
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over  and  varnish  their  purpoaea  with  this 
contemptible  pretence,  only  exceeded  ia 
degradation  by  that  whicn  really  inflo- 
enced  them,  but  which  they  dared  not  to 
acknowledge.  These  gentlemen  had  met 
together  in  Dublin,  and  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen  to  constitutional  and  peace- 
able modes  of  obtaining  redress— to  kee^ 
their  minds  under  a  course  of  uomerit^ 
suffering  and  privation  from  absolote  de- 
spair, and  by  fizinff  their  hopes  firm  on 
the  constitution  and  the  lawa,  to  preserve 
themselves  from  wanderine  into  what  had 
be'tfn  eloquently  termed  *'  the  wildemesaot 
natural  rights.'  This  was  the  unhappy 
condition  of  Ireland-Hi  condition,  which, 
in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  this 
country,  could  not  much  longer  remain  as 
it  was;  and,  whenever  the  parjiameot 
should  take  the  subject  in  band,  they 
woiild  have  to  cejj^ret  that  they  had  not 
made  just  concessions  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  fewer  of  them  would  have  satisfied 
the  Catholics,  and  when  they  might  have 
been  granted  with  far  less  embarrassment 
to  the  government. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Scotch  Judicature  Bill*]  Mr. 
Secretary  Peei^  in  moving  the  order  of  the 
da^  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
said,  that  in  wisliing  Uiat  tbe  bill  ^ould 
not  proceed  any  further  this  acssion,  he 
was  not  actuated  by  any  hostility  to  the 
measure.  He  approved  of  the  prindple 
on  which  it  proceeded,  and  baa  a  high 
respect  for  the  commissioners,  on  whose 
unanimous  report  it  was  founded.  But 
as  he  understood  that  there  was  an  anzioos 
desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers, to  consult  their  constituents  on -the 
subject,  as  numbers  of  the  Scotch  people 
wished  to  present  petitions  to  the  llouss 
respecting  it,  aiid  as  many  Scotch  mem* 
hers  had  left  town,  he  thought  the  House 
should  not  carry  the  nsessuro  beyond  its 
present  stage*  He  was  the  more  an»ous 
for  this  course,  as  the.  appendix  to  the 
report,  containing  the  eviaence  oo  which 
it  was  founded,  was  not  yet  in  priol.  He 
would,  therefore,  move  thsit  it  bo  seed  a 
second  time,  that  day  two  months. 

Mr.  Ahercromby  confessed  thai  he  was 
much  disheartened  by  the  speech  of  the 
rkht  hon.  gentleman,  as  after  the  delivery 
of  it,  it  would  be  a  mere  mockery  to  hold 
out  to.  the  people  of  Scotland  tboalightest 
hope  that  the  bill  wotdd  eyer  be  passed 
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hito  a  law,  at  leMt  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  flie  right  hon.  gentleman.  &ic- 
^erience  of  the  recent^  coqrae  punned 
with  regard  to  the  Scotdi-Jury  Bill, 
convinced  him  that  the  same  expedients 
would  be  resorted  to  to  defeat  the  present 
bill.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
singularly  anxious  to  <&tain  the  opinions 
of  the  constituentk  of  Scotch  members. 
Nowi  who  were  the  constituents  to  be  so 
consulted  i  Not  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  faiterested  deeply  in  the  adminis- 
tramin  of  justice,  but  the  obedient  free- 
hohtera  of  the  lord  advocate  [hear,  hear]. 
The  leamed  lord,  and  his  triends  might 
cheer,  but  there  were  thousands  and 
thousands  who  were  not  represented.  To 
put  the  &te  of  the  measure  upon  such  an 
nsue  must,  of  coarse,  be  its  destruction. 
•The  right  hon.  gentleman  might  call  him- 
self  a  supporter  of  the  measure,  but,  at 
the  Qtmbst,  his  seal  was  lukewarm.^  Public 
opinion  might,  in  time,  prevail,  to  remedy 
the  evils  admitted  in  the  report,  but  the 
House  was  always  far  behind  poblic 
<minioD.  Had  this  measure  been  a  Tax 
bill,  or  an  Insurrection  act,  no  such  delay 
would  have  been  attempted.  He  wished 
to  put  two  questions  to  the  learned  lord : 
first,  whether  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  unanimous;  and,  secondly, 
whether  there  had  been  among  them  any 
understanding,  that  the  bill  should  not  be 
paased  until  next  year. 

TheJLortf  Advocate  contended,  that  as  it 
was  not  proposed  that  the  bill  should  take 
effect  till  after  the  11th  of  May,  1825, 
there  would  be  ample  time  in  the  next 
session  to  pass  it  before  dxat  date.  The 
report  was  unanimous,  allowing. for  cer- 
tsm  alight  shades  of  opinion,  which  it  was 
not  held  necessary  to  nark,  and  there 
had  been  no  understanding,  that  its  recom- 
meodatioDS  should  not  no  carried  into 
sftet  this  year  by  the  passing  of  the  bill 
open  the  table.  ■  He  was  penuaded  that 
delay  would  not  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Xatmetfy  said,  that  if  the  House 
had  been  reduced  to  the  necesrity  of  ppst- 
poQiDg  tbJa  biU,  the  conduct  of  goyem- 
mcBtbed  placed  it  in  that  predicament. 
He  waa  afraid  that  by  the  clamour  which 
wasiaiaedf  and  the  ignorant  opinions  whieh 
were  espreiaed,  tfaeimeasiue  would  uki- 
mataiy  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  W.'  iUmrienay  regretted  that  the 
bill  had  not  been  brought  forward  eartier, 
but  circnmatanced  as  they  now  were,  he 
eas  prepared  to  postpone  die  measure  to 
aneinev  seoaioBt  There  certainly  had  been 
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the  fullest  communication  between  thtf 
commisnoners.  His  learned  friend  was 
therefore  fighting  the  air.  In  supposing 
there  was  any  concealed  hostiKty  to  the 
measure.  He  believed  that  the  more  the 
sugsestions  in  the  report  were  canvassed, 
the  less  opposition  would  be  made  to  the 
measure.  * 

Lord  Binning  thought  the  House  ought 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  thnisiinff  down 
the  throats  or  the  people  of  Scothnd,  a 
measure  which  they  conceived  to  be  se- 
cond to  none  in  importance  since  the  act 
of  Union.  The  proposed  delay  was  essen« 
tially  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  con- 
sented to  the  postponement  of  the  mea^ 
sure  out  of  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
people  of  Scotland,  who  were  at  present 
greatly  opposed  to  the  bill.  The  conduct 
of  government  had  been  censured  in  this 
question;  but  let  the  House  remember 
tnat,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  there  waa 
no  idea  of  the  kind  of  feeline  which  ex- 
isted on  the  subject.  He  would,  however, 
venture  to  predict,  in  opposition  to  the 
predictions  of  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  next  session  this  bill 
would  substantially  pass  into  a  law.  In 
proposina  delay,  he  had  no  other  objeot 
in  view  than  to  soothe  the  present  hostile 
feeling,  and  by  soothing  to  overcome  it^ 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  and 
ordered  to  fab  committea  this  day .  two 
months. 

East-India  PossassioiiiiBU't.]  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning  said,  that  according 
to  pronnse,  in  moving  that  the /House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill,  he  proposed  to  state  shortly  the 
nature  of  the  negotiations  out  of  which  it 
proceeded.  He  took  the  liberty  of  doing 
this,  because,  although  the  bill  was  more 
immediately  in  the  hands  of  his  right  hoiK 
friendthe  president  of  the  Board  of  Control; 
the  treaties  firom  which  it  emanated  or^ 
ginated  when  he  f  Mr.  C.)  had  the  honour 
to  fill  the  oflice  wnich  his  right  heti.  friend 
now  held.  In  order  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  transactions 
which  he  was  about  to  detail  to  the  House» 
the  situation  in  which  the  Dutch  were 
l>laced  with  regard  to  East*lndia  posses* 
sions  at  the  last  general  peace  should  be 
called  to  mind.  At  that  period  all  the 
possessions  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
butch  during  the  war  were,  by  treaty* 
restored  to  them.    He  was  not  nowcalled 
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upon  to  difcaik  Hi6  polky  or  ispedlea^ 
of  that  measure;  but  if  it  were  neceuary, 
*]ie  w^  prepored  to  thow,  th^i,  onder  the 
el^cmnstances  of  the  timet,  it  vnw  the  id- 
fferest  of  this  country  not  to  press  too  hard 
«pon  the  Dutch  gpvemmeat.  But,  for 
his  present  purpose,  it  was  siiQcient  that 
what  he  had  stated  was  the  fact,  and  that 
the  treaties  liy  which  the  Indian  posses- 
sions were  restored  to  Holland  received 
4he  unanhnous  approbation  of  parliament. 
in  this  state  matters  stood  when  he  enter- 
)^  upon  the  office  of  premdent  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  some  time  in  1816.  At 
that  time  many  stipulation^  of  the  treaties 
were  only  in  the  course  of  being  carried 
4nto  eftcti  and  manv  others  had  been  not 
very  difttinot)y  or  definitively  explained ; 
«o  that  asany  points  were  open  for  dia- 
mutsioa  between  this  country  and  the  Ne- 
tfaerlaodf^  Itbad  happened,  unfortunate^ 
liiat  out  of  tbo  natural  etfgerness  of  one 
party  to  get  pouession  of  settlements  frofa 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  force,  and 
the  nor  less  natural  slowness  of  the  other 
party  to  give  then  up,  delays  interposed, 
difficoltica  wefQ  raised,  and  a  degree  of 
ill*huaoor  had  grown  up  amongst  the 
agents  on  both  sides,  which  required  great 
snanagement  and  foiibearance  to  appease. 
Much  of  this  embarrassment  was  occa^ 
aioned  by  the  conduct  of  ihe  subordtnste 
agents  of  the  East*India  Company,  who 
want  further  than  they  had  any  right  to 
go*  They  took  upon  themselves  to  ques- 
tion the  policy  of  the  treaties  by  which 
the  possessions  had  been  surrendered  to 
.tba  Uutob,  and  looked  i'ather  to  remedy 
what  they  oonq^vad  to  be  the  error  of 
the  slipttiatiooa  than  to  carry  them  into 
affect.  He  was.  willing  to  give  the  ter* 
▼ante  of  the  company  credit  for  the  pa- 
triotism, pride,  or  generous  feelings  by 
which  they  nslgbt  £ave  been  actuated; 
but  when  agents,  at  a  distance  from  iheir 
government,  forgot,  or  departed  from,  the 
pivpoaes  for  which  they  had  been  ap« 
pointed,  they  imposed  upon  governmant 
the  necessity  of  supporting  at  all  extra* 
mitias,  and  at  whatever  iaconvanience,  or 
of  at  onoe  disavowing,  iheir  proceedings. 
Ha  spoka  within  compass,  when  he  stated, 
that  m  the  coune  of  1816  and  1817,  not 
lass  than  half  a  doaeo  treaties  ware  negor 
ctatad  by  the  iodividiialt  to  whom  ha  ha4 
alluded,  without  thethadow  of  an  instroc* 
tion  for  that  purpose.  He  had  fait  it  his 
duty  to  inform  the  East-India  Company, 
that  the  Crown  would  withhold  its  sane* 
lion  iroai  all  ihota  tceatiaa^    Abaut  thta  j 


period,  repeated  raprotcatatiana  wcaa 
made  to  him  oi  the  grasping  dispotttioa 
which  the  Netherland  authoritieaahowed, 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  the  trade*  and 
to  retain  the  exclusive  pottesstoa  of  it 
themselves.  As  was  his  duty,  ba  con- 
stantly desired  that  a  specific  act  of  that, 
nature  should  be  pointed  out  to  bim,  ia 
order  that  he  might  bring  it  befoea  the 
Netherlands  eovemment  for  its  disavowal. 
His  request,  however,  was  never  compUad 
with.  He  could  only  obtain  ^erai  aa- 
suranca  of  the  covetous  dmofstion  of  the 
Dutch,  and  of  their  detaraunatian  that  we 
shpold  never  have  a  sail  in  tboae  aaas 
again.  In  vain  did  he  call  for  &cla,  he 
was  only  met  by  an  obscnra  kind  of  re- 
ference to  the  *^  raaasacre  of  AmboyiM'' 
[a  laugh}.  On  the  other  haad,  ha  la- 
caiv^  complaints  fvcnn  the  Natharlandi 
government  of  tha  tardiness  af  tha  Britbh 
agents,  and  of  a  destra  oa  their  part  to 
indemnify  their  couatiy  for  thatastoca- 
tions  of  territory  whioh  thdr  govarnmeot 
had  made.  It  happened,  too,  nast  unfair 
tunately,  that,  at  the  time  toi^idiba  was 
referring,  an  individual,  in  ona  aaata  moat 
dittin^uished,  who  had  aahibicad  great 
xeal  and  ability  whilst  fiMing  the  ofioe  of 
governor  of  Java  (goaenor  Raflaa),  was 
sent  as  resident  to  Beneoolaa.  Some 
how  or  other,  however,  the  hombla  name 
of  resident,  which  impKed'noihing^aiass 
than  a  superintendaot  of  pepper,  wai 
changed  into  the  high«sottndi»g  tide  of 
lieutenant-governor  of  Benooolao.  The 
NetherlaiHls  government  took  tlie  alana 
at  this  circumstance,  and  imaginad  tiM 
the  British  intended  to  make  Suoiasm  the 
seat  of  a  government  aasaop  tha  ialaads, 
equal  in  power  to  that  which  thayMooa- 
sessed  on  the  continent  of  India.  Thus 
did  ill-humour  and  angry  fisaiinga  arise 
between  two  nations  whose  beat  poBcy  k 
was,  to  remain  on  friandlj  tarns  with  carh 
other.  The  chief  oomplamtagainslthaNe* 
therlands  government  was,  that  it  acted  aa 
tha  principle  of  axcliisiva^tnida.  The  fin^ 
step,  thereibra,  which  ha  had  takan  ia  the 
negotiations,  from  whidi  thebittbafisaa  the 
House  proc^dad,  wasr  ^  ablaia  adisasaw* 
alofthatprinciplaon  thapartof  tbaKfther* 
landa  aovamment.  It  was  not,  to  be  awa^ 
usual  in  diploamay  to  ftrama  traatiea  lor 
the  purpose  of  recording  prtncipiaa,  but 
as  in  tha  preaent  ease  it  was  the  only  point 
at  Issue,  it  was  dona.  By  tha  Bansa  treaty 
Great  Britain  became  posseiaed'of  Sioca- 
pore,  and  of  about  twahe  ialaads  wliicli 
tha  Ootal^  poaaesaad.  aff  tha  coBCinaBi  af 
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ThoiB  idancU  irere  of  oo  geeu 
iinpor^uice  io  thenueUei ;  bat  there  were 
■miiy  incoavenieot  questions  of  rights  aod 
•evenue  conoected  with  them*  ror  ex- 
waptev  the  Dutch  asserted  a  claim  to  par- 
lieipate  ia  ibe  trade  in  opium,  which  we 
never  allowed.  When  the  English  com- 
plained of  the  desire  which  she  evinced 
to  maintain  an  exclusive  trade  to  those 
islands,  they  were  apt  tp  excuse  themselves 
by  a  reference  to  the  example  of  the 
English  ootbe  continent  of  India;  by  get* 
ting  possession  of  the  islands,  therefore, 
we  ceased  to  have  any  cause  of  complaint, 
and  at  the  seme  time  ^t  rid  of  the  tu 
quooue  of  the  Dutch.  The  objecu,  then, 
whicn  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  the 
treaty  were ;  first,  the  recc^nition  of  the 
prindples  of  free  trade ;  secondly  the  ac- 
quisition of  Siiicapore,  and  the  riddii^  the 
i>  atcb  of  their  possessions  on  the  eontinent 
of  IndiOf  and  consequei^ly  pf  removing 
those  groaods  of  irritation  «  mch  wouldhave 
existed,  so  long  as  the  Dutch  possessions 
had  remaioed  intermixed  with  omrs*  Every 
one  of  those  objects  had  been  attained  by 
the  treaty.  In  return  for  all  these  advan- 
tages* we  bad  given  up  Bencoolen,  and 
iittd  agreed  upon  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  BritishandtheDutch  settlements. 
He  thought  he  could  convince  the  House 
that  the  cession  of  Beoooolen  could  not 
be  cooaidered  a  very  serious  loss  by  Great 
Btitaio.  In  so  little  estimation  was  Ben- 
coolen  held  by  the  Esst-India  Company, 
that  they  had  actually  mooted  the  question 
of  its  total  abandonment ;.  and  they  had 
resolved  to  retain  it,  ooi  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  because  it  waa  not  known  into 
what  hands  it  might  fiill.  So  far  was  Beo- 
toolen  from  being  of  any  advantage,  that 
it  was  actually  maintained  at  an  anoual 
cbatue  of  85,000^  The  only  return  which 
it  was  protended  the  island  eould  make 
for  this  expense  was  the  prpdqciion  of' 
spices.  Boc  it  should  be  known  that  the 
Indian  government  had  given  the  ground, 
fiunished  the  planta,  ana  paid  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  very  spices.  Could  it 
he  wished  that  we  should  retain  posseasion 
of  BfSMBOolen  on  those  tesasar  When  it 
had  beea  proposed,  and  BMMt  wisely  io 
his  opinion,  to  abandon  Beoooolen  alto- 
pther,  without  aay  retttro,  it  was  a  little 
hard  that  people  should  qoarrel  with  go- 
venunant  for  getting  something  for  iL 
He  waa  aware  it  had  beea  ssid^  that  io 
^ving  tip  Bebcoolen  we  had  furnished  the 
.Datoh  tvith  the  OMans  of  carrving  on  a 
aaMlfe  trade  ia  i^^    With  jtet 


ho  bad  nothing  to  dp,  the  Indian  g/ov^T 
m^nt  having  made  the  spice  plantations 
after  the  treaty  l>ad  origiinated.  Ue  be? 
lieved,  however,  that  the  anxiety  wbicif 
seemed  to  be  f^^lt  on  that  score  would  ba 
abated,  when  it  was  known,  that  the  East- 
India  Company  had  now  in  their  storef 
from  five  to  six  vears  consumption  of  evjerjr 
kind  of  spice.  Under  these  circumstance- 
it  wasnotprobsJble  that  the  country  woul 
be  exposed  to  the  want  of  cinnamon— h 
meant  to  say  of  nutmegs  and  pepper.  Tbq 
mention  of  cinnamon  reminded  Um  that 
we  had  a  monoply  of  that  article.  When  i| 
wasmade  a  mattier  of  complaint  against  the 
Eovernmentfithat  they  had  not  wrested  mora 
from  the  Dutch  nereally  could  not  have  th^ 
face  to  say  that  we  had  a  right  to  exoect 
mere  than  we  had  obtained.  How  couta  wa 
complain  of  the,l)utch  having  a  monopoly 
of  spice,  when  we  possessed  a  monopoly 
of  cinnamon,  opium,  salt,  Ac?  It.  might 
afford  some  consolation  to  those  who  had 
a  particular  regard  for  those  savoury  in* 
gredients,  to  know  tha,t  Sincapore  was 
found  to  be  psrticularly  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  spices,  and  although  it 
would  take  some  time  to  bring  the  planta- 
tions there  to  maturity,  yet,  as  the  Eait« 
India  Company  had  six  years*  consump* 
tion  in  their  possession*  the  probability 
was,  that  unless  some  new  appetite  for 
spices  shonld  be  created,  we  soould  have 
soma  of  our  own  production  before  the 
stock  on  hood  could  be  exhaustea.  He 
did  not,  however,  suppose  the  Dutch 
would  be  mad  enough  to  maintam  the 
monopoly  which  had  beea  found  |>erfect]y 
unprofitable  up  to  the  present  period.  Kp 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  the  value 
of  Sincapore  which  we  bad  gained  by  th# 
treaty.  He  only  knew  that,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  became  connected  with  In- 
dian affiiirs,  Sincspore,  bad  been  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  unum  necessarium  for 
meJ&ing  the  British  Empire  in  India  com** 
plete.  It  completfl;^  commanded  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  which  were  a  most  im* 
portant  channel  of  navigation.  In  addition 
to  this  advantage,  we  ha4  obuined  from 
the  Dutch  a  pledge  to  the  maintenance  of 
firoe  trade*  to  a.  greater  degree  than  had 
aver  before  bean  practised  by  any  power 
in  Asia,  and  had  pat  a  final  extincuon  to 
the  Dutch  title  on  the  continent  of  India. 
In  return  for  these  advantages,  we  had 
given  the  Dutdi  the  barren  settlement  of 
Bencoolen  which  cost  85,O0OL  annuslly, 
and  whicb  it  had  been  in  contemplation  itk 

abiitdoa.    Soralj  afi^  o  jarifM  could  not 
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be  considered  too  dear.  He  triitled  Uiat 
the  House  would  be  of  opioion  that  no- 
thing was  done  by  the  treaty  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  or  of  those  larger 
national  interests  to  which  the  former 
were  subordinate.  The  new  possessions 
wi>uld  be  placed  under  the  administration 
of  the  East-India  Company,  who  would 
govern  them  under  the  same  responsibility 
which  attached  to  them  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  other  British  Indian  posses- 
sions. He  would  move,  <*  That  the  Speak- 
er do  now  leave  the  chair." 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion  it  would  ul- 
timately turn  out  that  the  concessions 
which  this  country  had  made  were  of 
greater  importance  than  the  riglit  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  them  appear.  He 
condemned  the  policy  which  the  ri^ ht 
hon.  secretary's  predecessor  in  the  foreign 
office  had  pursued,  with  regard  to  our  In- 
dian possessions.  The  noble  lord,  by  giv- 
ing up  the  island  of  Java,  had  not  only, 
broken  faith  with  the  natives,  whom  be 
turned  over,  bound  hand  and. foot,  to 
the  Dutch,  but  had  inflicted  a  deep  wound 
on  our  commercial  interests.  The  right 
hon.  gentleoaan  had  said,  that  it  was 
thought  right,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  to  favour  the  Netherlands  govern- 
ment. But,  if  that  were  to  be  the  excuse 
for  surrendering  Java,  why  had  not  all  the 
Dutch  possessions  been  abandoned  on  the 
same  principle  ?  Why  did  England  re- 
tain the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara 
find  Essequioo.  The  cession  of  Java,  he 
maintained,  took  place  in  utter  ignorance 
pf  the  interests  of  England,  and  to  the 
great  surprise  and  Joy  of  the  Dutch.  Not^ 
withstanding  the  ndicule  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  attempted  to  east  upon 
governor  Raffles,  if  government  had  acted 
upon  the  plans  of  that  officer,  thejr  would 
have  avoiued  those  blunders  which  they 
had  committed.  Every  act  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  Esst  Indies  went  upon  the 

'ery  same  principle  which  the  right  hon. 

^ntleman  nad  that  evening  turned  into 

glicule.    He  could  never  agree  to  the 
^  *sent  hill,  because  the  treaty  which  it 

V^.  6ed  violated  almost  every  (Hher  treaty 

^v  ^®  ^      made  for  ^ears  past  with 

T^^  lative  powers.    It  was  idle 'to  sup- 

(^  t  that  this  treaty  would  put  an  end 

P^  heart-bomiogs  and  jealousies  which 

^  ^  '  had  for  yeiMrs  past  with  the  Dutch, 

^e  h^  t  allay  them  during  a  period  of 

^'  ^gfi  but  they  would  revive  in  full  vig- 

P(??l^  ^^  luMttiities  should  \^  ^  ? 


It  was  said  that  we  were  f^^^jp  rid  of  a 
monopoly.  Thiis  he  denied.  The  restor- 
ation of  these  islands  to  tlie  DtiCch  would 
create  as  great  a  monopoly  at  the  end  of 
six  years  as  existed  before  we  had  them, 
and  would,  besides,  completely  ruin  manj 
of  our  own  planters.  A  spice  plantation 
took  about  twenty  years  in  coming  to 
perfection.  Now,  several  of  our  planta- 
tions had  just  arrived  at  that  period  of 
their  growth  in  which  they  were  moat 
Kkely  to  remunerate  the  exertions  of  their 
owners.  Would  it  not  be  a  heart-breaking 
circumstance  to  those  Individaals,  to  Bad 
thatall  theirefforts  wereremleredabortive? 
After  abandoning  the  natives  totbe Dutch, 
it  was  not,  peihaps,  inconsistent  to  con- 
sent to  the  ruin  of  our  own  plaiiters,  for 
the  sake  of  advantages  iiMch,4n  bb  opin- 
ion, were  inoonsiderd»le.  Indeed,  he  would 
ask  what  were  those  advantages  ?  Was  it 
one  of  them  that  we  had  lost  eveij  port  in 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  bad  thereby 
given  up  the  command  which  we  once 
possessed  over  the  whole  East-Indian 
Archipelago  ?  It  was  true,  we  had  obtain- 
ed all  the  poru  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
and  also  the  island  of  Sincapore;  but  as 
to  the  former,  he  would  merely  observe 
that  a  pig-stye  was  as  good ;  and  as  to  the 
latter  we  were  in  the  possession  of  it  be* 
fore.  If  there  was  sny  meaning  in  tkta 
act,  we  had  excluded  ourselves  mm'  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and,  by  so  doing,  had  deprived  the  nattoa 
of  incalculable  advaniagea.  He  theis 
ouoted  several  passnes  from  Mr.  Craw«. 
ford's  book  on  the  Eastern  Sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  great  extent  re 
which  our  commerce  in  that  direction 
might  be  extended,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
demn the  ministers  for  naving  sacrificed, 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  all  the  advantages 
which  might  have  been  derived  ftooi  roat 
quarter.  If  the  House  wished  to  act  with 
good  fsith,  and  to  preserve  the  intciesu 
of  the  country,  it  could  not  accede  to  the 
bill  To  pass  It  weuhl  be  vhtnally  to  ac* 
knowled^  the  treaty  to  which  it  iderred* 
and  to  give  the  House  a  ohanoeb  of  escap- 
ing from  such  disgrace*  he  should  move 
as  an  amendment  **  That  thebBlbe  com- 
mitted on  this  day  six  months.*' 

Mr.  Rokrittm  condemned  the  treetj, 
and  oontiasted  the  negligence  of  the  Bng- 
lish  negoojaton,  with  Um  pracaotioD  of 
the  Dutch.  By  giving  op .  Beocooleo  w« 
should  greatly  injure  oar  Chine  tiede, 
which  at  present  prodoeed  a  reveoae  of 
thrafmiUiiiiiaaenQaUjr.   The 
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of  the'BtffitI  of  Simda  by  an  mtemy's 
fleer,  would  compel  our  China  Tcsiels  to 
fo  by  the  way  of  New  Holland,  and  would 
thus  add  to  the  usual  voyage  a  distance 
equal  to  that  from  England  to  the  West 
Indies. 

*  Mr.  Wynn  stated,  that  the  passing  of 
difsbill  would  make  no  difference  as  to 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  to  which  it 
referred,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  already 
ratified,  and  guaranteed  by  the  rood  faith 
of  the  country.  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  referred  rather  to 
die  treaty  of  1814  than  to  the  present 
treaty,  as  h^  did  not  seem  *  acauainted 
with  the  niaees  to  which  allusion  was 
msde  In  tne  latter  treaty.  He  denied 
thilt,  in  case  of  war,  our  trade  to  China 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Dutch, 
BencecileQ  was  not  a  fortiflcation  of  any 
strength.  When  we  were  at  peace  with 
the  Dutch,  we  were  entitled  by  this  treaty 
to  friendly  ofEees  at  Bencoolen ;  and  when 
we  went  to  war  with  theiHi  he  had  no 
doubt  we  should  be  able  to  take  it.  He 
eontended  that  we  had  not  been  guilty  of 
tey  Inreach  of  faith  to  the  native  powers 
in  ceding  these  islands  to  the  Dutchv 
and  farther  argued  that  the  price  of 
apices  had  not  oeen  increased,  but.  on 
tne  contrary,  had  been  diminished  by 
their  cession. 

Mr.  Brii^  opposed  the  bill,  because  he 
belieyed  the  treaty  which  it  ratified  to  be 
a  breach  of  good  faith  to  the  native  powers 
and  was  only  made  by  the  Dutch- for  the 
purpose  of  Ming  violsted.  He  contended, 
that  the  islancb  ceded,  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  property  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  and  that  being  such,  they  could 
not  be  ceded  without  the  consent  of  par- 
Hament. 

Mr.  AiiM  contended,  that  the  treaty 
was  oalcttlated  to  put  an-  end  to  all  tlie 
dtflerencas  which  existed  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  governments.  He 
doused  that  it  gave  the  command  of  the 
Sttaita  of  Suhda  to  the  Dutch.  As  we 
had  PHaoe  of  Wales's  island  atone  end  of 
ihem^  Shscapore  at  the  other,  and  Malacca 
in  their  centre,  we  had  fbll  command  of 
those  Straits,  and  therefore  could  nof  re- 
ceive any  material  annoyance  in  our  trade 
with  China. 

Mr.  Tftmt  observed,  that  the  arrange- 
iMnt  which  the  treaty  had  sanctioned,  had 
laoeiyed  the  approbation  of  the  oommer- 
eial  houeea  interested  in  the  trade  of  the 
Indiaii'  Afidapelago^  The  oesaion  of  the 
Dulih  wHlleiMinls  en  thacontlBeal  of 


India  was  of  great  importance  hi  relation 
to  policy  as  well  as  revenue,  and  it  would- 
be  highly  desirable,  by  treaties  with  the 
French,  Danes,  and  Portuguese,  to  obtaiir 
fVom  them  the  cession  of  the  other  Euro-' 
pean  settlements  on  that  continent,  which 
were  much  more  injurious  to  us,  than' 
beneficial  to  them. 

Sir  C.  Forbes^  in  allusion  to  what  had 
been'  said  of  the  grasping  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  government  in  India,  said,  that  in' 
this  respect  there  was  not  much  difierence< 
bet#een  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
powers  in  that  ouarter.  There  were  six< 
of  one,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 
The  ndirtg  pridciple  of  both  wtis  rapine. 
In  looking  over  this  treaty  he  could  con« 
aider  it  in  no  other  light  thanas  a  divisioiy 
of  spoil  between  the  English  and  Dutcfaf 
governments,  in  which  no  attention  what'^ 
ever  was  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  nativo 
powers.  The  arrangement  had  several 
advantages  upon  the  face  of  it :  but  ex* 
perienoeof  the  Dutch  character  had  taught 
him  to  fear,  that  those  advantages  woohl 
not  remain  long  in  our  possession.  lau 
deed,'  he  had  that  very  day  received  in<' 
formation  from  Shicapore,  containing  an 
account  of  the  success  of  the  Dutch  ex- 
pedition against  Borneo,  which  induced 
nim  to  suspect  that  their  designs  upon 
that  island  would  be  quickly  followed  by 
similar  designs  upon  Sumatra,  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago  which  we 
had  ceded  to  their  tender  mercies.  Now 
he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  secretary 
whether,  when  he  signed  thir  treaty,  *  he 
had  any  knowledge  that  the  Dutch  had 
sent  an  expedition  against  Borneo ;  and 
whether  he  would  hsve  signed  it  if  he  had 
known  that  fact  ?  He  regretted  the  pre- 
cipitation with  which  our  n^ocistors  had 
acted.  If  they  had  waited  tor  the  arrival 
of  sir  S.  Rsffles,  which  was  daily  expected^ 
they  might  have  escaped  many  of  the. 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  He 
allowed  that  the  intentions  of  our  negod- 
ators  were  good,  but  contended  that  many 
of  the  provisions  to  which  they  hsd 
assented  were  not  the  most  wise  and 
prudent.  * 

Mr.  Money  highly  approved  of  the 
treaty.  In  Borneo  the  Dutch  had  only  a 
few  military  settlements  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  we  were  left  at  full  liberty  to 
trade  with  all  that  great  island,  abounding 
in  the  richest  productions  of  the  earth. 
The  native  traae  to  Sincapore,  firom  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  was  very  considmv. 
able.  •  The  Dutch  settieaieau  on  tha 
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Indian  eoatioent  ceded  by  the  treaty,  had 
been  represented  ••  inNgnifieaot.  Terri- 
torially they  were  to:  but  these  tettle- 
m^nti,  fifteen  in  all,  might  be  most  mia& 
cbieTdiHi  IM  affoi^ing  a  refuge  to  ditaf- 
fiicted  Mbjeotet  and  the  meani  of  clan« 
destine  trade.  The  settiement  of  8iaea- 
pore  was  becoming  more  and  more  ion- 

( orient  eveiy  dayi  and  the  coantry  was 
igbly  indebted  to  sir  S.  Raffles  for  Uie 
fisstering  care  with  which  he  had  sufieriiH 
tended  the  planting  of  it^ 
I  The  amendment  was  tiegatived,  and 
the  House  weiit  into  the  eommittee. 

• 

.  SupcaAviiuAtiON  Fund  BiLL.3  Mr. 
F&well  BmOahj  moved  the  order  of  the 
daj  forihe  third  readii^  of  this  bin.  If 
this  sUbjeet  had  Borne  ynder  eoilsider- 
ation  at  an  earlier  hoar  be  should  have 
•ailed  th^  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Aituation  of  certain  Custom-house  oSceiii, 
aad  aiso  to  that  of  certain  oecastonaLtide- 
wluters*  There  was  oae  subject,  how- 
tver,  upon  which  he  felt  himielfcompelled 
to  say  a  few  words*  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that,  in  consei- 
ouence  of  the  distress  which  existed  some 
&w  years  ago,  the  superannuation  act 
Was  pasted,  by  which  a  certain  per  eentage 
was  taken  from  the  salaries  of  all  the  inte* 
rior  servants  of  the  government.  Coupled 
with  that  measure  was  another  by  which 
a  voluntary  contribtition  of  10  per  cent 
was  taken  from  the  salaries  of  those  who 
itied  the  higher  offices  of  the  state*  Now, 
k  appeared  to  him  most  clear,  that  the 
lame  priatiple  which  applied  to  the  firat 
tilass  of  these  reductions  of  salary  also 
Upplied  to  the  second,  and  that  if  the 
House  gave  its  sanction  to  a  measure 
Irhlch  gave  to  the  inferior  clerks  their  full 
taaximum  of  iaiary,  it  should,  by  soma 
plause  in  this  act,  virtuaHv  repeal  that 
daujie  of  a  former  act  which  took  10  per 
cant  from  the  hiffkei^  officers*  Both  were 
an  ftct  parts  of  the  same  transaction: 
thar  aprang  from  the  same  csuse:  they 
locK  place  at  the  same  time:  aodthc^had 
Iha  samo  dbjeot«  One  just  objectieii  to 
them  both  was,  that  they  were  a  species 
«f  sApaMe  and  esdusive  taitition.  It 
«nigbt  be  right,  or  it  might  aot,  to  reduee 
•be  salaries  of  particular  bodiea  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  it  was  unfair  to  subject  them 
to  eaduatva  taxation.  Aaother  objection 
Xo  k  was,  that  whilst  we  ffranted  wiih  one 
•Jmndi  Ore  withdrew  widb  the  other**** 
fiictiee  wbioh  hoconsidbred  in  avety  w^ 
aa*t>r«beambia»it  baingimmfc  beltir  to^ 
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a  certain  sum  at  once,  than  to  4avo.ia* 
course  to  such  a  double>viaaged  aystOB^ 
These  reasons  appKed  alike  to  the  ciarka 
and  to  the  heads  of  offices  \  but^  be  had 
aio  hesitation  in  ol»8erving,  thai  there  waa 
another,  and  a  very  forcible  reaaoa,  fot 
the  suggeatioa  wbioh  he  waa  then  making. 
He  was  oae  of  those  who  thotigbt  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  were  far  indeed 
from  being  over*paid*  Their  aalariea 
were  by  no  means  90  large  as  thej  ought 
to  be,  considering  the  establishmenta  thej 
ifere  obliged  to  keep  up.  Upof  tbepriiw 
ciples  which  he  had  laio  down,  any  ^Kitlo- 
man  who  thought  the  salaries  of  auaiatefa 
too  great  might  vote  for  him  to-night,  wid 
to-morrow  co(ne  down  to  the  Hoase  and 
propose  that  their  salaries  should  be  cut 
down  by  a  direct  and  intelligiblo  ueaaura 
to  the  amoaot  at  which  they  now  atood. 
These  were  his  opinions,  ami  hoahoold 
Bot  have  been  hap^  if  he  had  aot  bad  an 
opportunity  of  stating  them  Mora  parlia* 
ment  broke  up.  For  all  the  reaioas  ha 
had  stated,  he  thought  it  higMy  deairable 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  undarstood, 
that  parliament,  in  aanctioDing  aaa  of  the 
ceasations  of  deduction,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  saaetioaing  the  other. 
It  wai  not  to  be  expeeled  Ibal  his 
majesty's  ministers  #ere  then  prepared  to 
give  their  opinion  on  the  subject  [a  laugh 
from  ^r.  Hutne].  All  he  wislwd  waa, 
that  they  wouki  take  it  into  coaaidemtio^ 
and  be  was  sure,  notwithstanding  Ilia  boo. 
friendV  laugh,  they  would  do  so,  as  if  the 
Question  had  no  personal  referemm  to  them 
whatever.  He  knew  the  meaning  of  that 
laugh,  and  also  the  aentimeat  which  his 
faon*  friend  meant  to  coOveybyil.  He 
would  therefore  ttate  the  iwaaoaa  which 
had  induced  him  to  act  as  he  had  done 
The  clerks  bad  applied  to  Um  lo  isader^ 
take  thdr  ease.  Upon  mataiw 
tion  be  conceived  it  to  be  a  juet 
be  declined  uadertakhig  it*  ri 
them  to  intrust  It  to  some  member  of  pair- 
liament  who  had  greater  inioaooa  with 
thd  House  than  he  hhd*  In  eoaaemieooeb 
they  imi«»ted  it  to  the  hon  mettiber  fcr 
Yoihshhe;  aad  the  raealt  had  bcea  the 
iotroductioa  of  the  present  bill*  tfhahad 
introduced  the  bill,  he  ahoaM  have  made 
the  same  statement  to  the  Heafto  oa  ia* 
trodaeiog  ft  thei  h«  had  |ust  amde  M  it. 
In  saying  thtar  he  wanted  no  advaat^ga  to 
be  conferred  on  aay  partiouhr  daaaa  oa 
the  coatnayt  be  ahdufd  be  astssled  if  she 
Hoaao  look  aueh  taeaaarea  U  waoM 
andaaimr>thvjaai«Baaf  Ihf  oam*^ 
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*  Mr*  Hume  v»»tndcd  -«h«  Hoqm  thut 
the  MiperMuiuatieii  act  bad  arisen  out  of 
a  recomniendation  of  bit  majesw  to  make 
a  reduction  in  tbe  udariea  of  tne  public 
officers  proportioned  to  the  change  which 
had  then  tOKen  place  in  the  currency.  The 
House  accordingly  did  S0|  and  he  nov 
called  u^n  it  not  to  be  led  avay  by  erro* 
neons  principles  of  compassion*  The  noble 
Marquis  who  brought  that  measure  into 
parliaaaent  leld  thrai,  that  if  a  veductioa 
tf  15  per  cent  vere  ipade  in  tbe  salaries 
of  the  clerka  above  fiOO/.  which  had  been 
increased  durii^  the  war,  the  clerka  would 
be  in  a  bfltev  sttuatiQn»  even  when  so  r^ 
dttced,  than  they  ever  tied  been  whilst  they 
were  receiving  their  highest  amount  of  sa* 
lary.  ^  Censidering  thia  bill  to  be  a  mat 
dereliction  from  tM  principle  on  which  the 
former  bill  was  founded,  considering  also 
that  theee  had  been  a  great  diminution  of 
taxes  since  the  passing  of  [the  foimer  bill, 
sad  that  the  uicome  of  every  man,  save 
these  clerks,  had  decreased  in  connequence 
of  the  cbangn  whicb  had  taken  pfaoe  in 
the  pobUc  securities,  he.  should  move 
■^  That  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that 
day  six  monlha.'* 

Mr.  Banket  seeonded  the  amendment, 
Thia  bfll  had  not  been  sufficiently  conai* 
dered ;  and  thoqgh  it  waa  very  extensive 
of  itself,  the  boo,  member  for  Weymouth 
had  wished  to  mix  up  with  it  another  ques- 
tion totally  independent  of  it.  The  re- 
duction of  salary  to  the  higher  officers  of 
Mate  was  a  voluntary  measure,  and  was 
limited  to  a  duration  of  five  veata.  The 
■edttctipn  of  sakiry  to  the  in&rior  clerka 
waa  made  perpetual.  This  bill  would  en* 
Uil  an  annual  expense  of  at  least  S0,000^ 
upon  the  public. 

*  Mr.  Craker  observed,  that  before  the 
superannuation  bill  was  brought  in,  a 
tommittee,  consisting  of  tlie  heads  of  de- 
pvtments,  bail  sat  daily  at  the  chancellor 
^  the  Exchequer's  and  had  revised  and 
seduced  all  the  offices.  In  his  own  office 
every  clerk  had.  lost  SOL  a-year,  or  in  that 

Coportion.  £ven  clerks  with  1^/.  a-year 
d  had  the  «dd  501.  lopped  o% 
Br,  LutUng^  approved  of  the  bill,  and 
liMMght  that  the  chief  officers  of  ataie 
*tre  under-paid. 

*  Mr..C.  Forbee  complained  that  the  8e« 
e^etuy  to  the  Board  of  Coniroi  was  tbe 
^ly  pnblio  officer  for  whose  services, 
however  long,  no  provision  was  made  by 
y^*  Ue  recemmeiided  some  proceed- 
>BSteiemfdy  that  hardship. 

Ur.  Cmmmg  «iaa  -ef  epeuoni  <bil  di# 


•eeretary  ^f  th«  B«tr4  of  C«i^l«el  oi|g)i| 
to  be  included  in.  tbe  same  scale  of  previa 
sion  as  other  public  officers ;  because»  iiw 
dependently  of  the  labour  which  thai 
functionary  performed*  it  was  desirable 
that  a  person  whq  had  gained  the  ioformn 
ation  necessary  to  the  performance  of  thd 
duties  of  ^st  office— ^informaiion  which 
waa  not,  perhapai  pf  so  inviting  a  nature 
as  that  connected  with  European  peUiioi 
— should  be  tempted  to  con(iniie  in  k.  He 
thought  it  necessary  te  say  thus  much  on 
this  occasion,  as  it  was,  perhaps,  owine  to 
some  ftelingi  of  his  owiiv  wh^A  Praaidtent 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  whicb  pievented 
him  from  imerfiering  in  the  penakm  biU* 
that  bis  hon.  lirieod,  the  present  seoretaif 
was  left  without  any  remuneration. 
The  hill  «es  then  read  a  third  time. 


Q0usi;Qr  i«oRps. 

Frukift,  Junei  19' 

PaoTsar  jtoAivaT  thb  Irish  Iksor- 
aaeTios  Bill.]  The  following  protest 
was  entered  on  theiv  lordships'  JovamBh  i 

DiSBBNTixMT— First,  because  the  arbU 
trary  powers  conferrred  by  this  Bill,  hoia* 
ever  cautiously  administered  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland  have  an  obvious  tendenejr 
to  shake  the  respect  due  to  the  laws  of  a 
free  coiintry,  and  thereby  to  perpetufle 
the  evils  which  have  so  long  distracted  a 
large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
The  frequent  recourse  to  harsh  and  un* 
constitutional  expedients  teaches  the  gen« 
try  and  rooeistracy  of  the  country  to  seek 
for  authority  as  well  as  security  in  the 
suspension,  rather  fhan  the  preservation 
of  law ;  and  it  countenances  acnong  the 
peeplean  opinion  Cital  to  all  subordiaiitioo, 
tranquillity,  and  happiness,  vis.  that  thef 
enjoy  their  privUeKcs  at  the  diacretlen  and 
mercy  of  those  who,  by  the  operation  of 
other  laws,  are  in  a  great  measure  poe* 
sessed  of  a  monopoly  of  political  po^ev^ 
Secondly,  beci^use  tbie  facdity  with  whidi 
Parliament  has  hitherto  granted  such  qn« 
constitutional  powers,  has,  In  eur  jui%« 
ment  mainly  ooniributed  to  the  postpenOif 
ment  of  those  healing  measures,  which 
can  alone  reconcile  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  the  connection  and  anion  with  Great 
Britain,  by  extending  to  the  great  body 
of  the  community,  in  substance  as  well  a^ 
h>  name,  the  full  benefits  of  the  EngliaK 
constitution.  After  repeated  and  onsue- 
cessful  experiments  of  eoercive  ladrs  in 
Ireland^-mter  the  constant  recurrence  e( 
akras^  difttttrbenoiii  end  eutsaces  ia  tbiH 
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pftrt  of  th^  empire;  and  after  the  almost 
annual  enactment  of  penal  statutes,  ab- 
horrent to  the  genius  of  our  constitaliony 
and  to  the  humanity  of  our  age  and  coon- 
try,  we  could  not  reconcile  it  to  our  con-, 
sciences  to  consent  to  the  renewal  of  this 
law,  unaccompanied  with  any  measure  for 
the  removal  of  those  permanent  causes  to 
which  the  disturbances  of  Ireland  are  to 
be  traced. 

(Signed)    <<  Lximstbr* 

*^Va8sall  Hollakd.** 

Earl  Marshal's  Office  Bill.] 
Lord  f/o/2fl0uf  rose  to'call  their  lordships' at* 
tentiontoabill  which  he  was  about  tointro- 
4uce  and  which  had  for  its  object  to  enable 
Uie  Earl  Marshal  or  his  deputy  to  execute 
that  office  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
certain  oaths  at  present  required  by  law. 
In  ofieriog  such  a  bill  at  that  period  of 
the  session  he  would  briefly  explain  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  bring  it  for- 
wardat  the  present  moment.  Their  lord- 
ships were  aware,  that  when  a  noble  rela- 
tion of  bis  lately  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
what  he  how  proposed  to  do  formed  one 
of  its  enactments.  The  measure  proposed 
by  his  noble  relation  bad  three  distinct 
objects :  Ist,  to  render  Romsn  Catholics 
capable  of  executing  the  duties  of  justices 
of  the  peace ;  Snd,  to  render  them  capa- 
ble of  serving  as  officers  of  the  revenue ; 
and  Sdly  to  place '  any  Roman  Catholic 
Earl  Marshal  in  such  a  situation  as  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  office.  To  mak- 
ing Roman  Catholics  justices  of  the  peace, 
several  noble  lords  objected  on  principle ; 
but  no  objection  on  the  ground  of  principle 
was  made  to  the  other  objects,  which  were 
even  considered  proper.  The  repeal  of 
the  objectionable  oatns  with  regard  to  re- 
venue officers  was  confessed  to  be  not  only 
just,  but  desirable*  In  fact,  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  was  introduced  bv  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  and  it  had  already  passed.  The 
object  of  the  bill  he  now  recommended 
was  the  same  with  that,  the  justice  of  the 
principleof  which,had  been  acknowledged. 
It  involved  no  principle  which  would  lead 
their  lordships'  one  step  further  than  they 
had  dready  advanced.  He  had  in  favour 
of  his  propositions  the  declarations  aind 
professions  of  many   noble  lords,  most 

e'  alous  on  subjects  of  this  kind.  They 
ul  all  owned  that  they  conceived  no 
danger  could  arise  from  carrying  .this  ob- 
ject into  effect.^  Indeed,  how  could  it  be 
supposed  that  there  war  more 'danger  to 
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*  the  church  from  the  stick  of  die  Esrl 
Marshal  than  from  thesword  of  the  army 
and  navy  ?  It  being,  then,  acknowledged 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  carrying  this 
object  Into  effisct,  he  nad  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  propose  the  measure  at 
the  present  moment.  Their  lordships  were 
aware,  that  the  noble  duke  who  held  the 
office  of  Earl  Marshal  did  not  stand  in  the 
same  aituation  as  he  did  when  this  subject 
was  formerly  before  them.  The  noUe  duke 
was  aware  of  the  general  sentiments  of 
their  lordships  on  the  subject  of  his  office 
and  was  sensible  of  the  justice  that  was 
done  him.  He  had,  however  by  a  stroke 
of  Providence,  just  been  deprived  of  that 
person  who,  on  account  of  the  ties  of  Uood 
and  affiaction,  he  should  have  wished  to  ex* 
ercise  the  duties  of  his  office.  If  their 
lordships  were  disposed  to  agree  to  the 
bill  he  proposed,  this  mm  predselv  tlie 
time  at  whicH  the  boon  it  was  intendied  to 
confer  could  be  given  with  the  greatest 
effisct  and  generosity.  It  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  Earl  Mardial  to  attaod  on  the 
prorogation  of  parliament ;  and  now  wbea 
that  period  was  approaching,  the  country 
was  placed  in  the  situation  of  having  no 
one  to  discharge  that  office^  The  noble 
duke,  while  labouring  under  afflictioo,' 
must  be  called  updb  to  appoint  a  deputy, 
and  in  the  urgency  of  the  case  would  nave 
to  transfer  to  some  distant  relatioo  or  con- 
nexion that  duty  which  he  would  be  proud 
to  discharge  himself.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  he  thought  that  this  was  a  time 
at  which  he  need  not  be  discouraged  from 
presenting  this  bill  to  their  lordships  for  a 
first  reading. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

ft 

Marimx  Insurance  Bill.]    On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  committing  this  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  their  lord- 
ships were  aware,  that  in  the  case  of  cooi- 
panies  chartered  by  the  Crowo,  should 
these  charters  become  at  any  time  hartfid* 
they  might  be  abolished,  under  a  |iro* 
ceeding  by  scire  facias;  but,  if  joint- 
stock  companies,  incorporated  bjract  of 
parliament,  should  become  injurious  to 
the  public,  there  was  no  way  of  aboliakiog 
them,  as  Uiey  were  not  liable  to  that  pro- 
cess. Now,  to  make  these  billa,  eata- 
blishing  joint-stock  companies,  as  little  in- 
jurious, or  rather  of  as  much  benefit  to 
the  public,  as  possible,  it  was  in  his  opi* 
nion  proper  that  there  should  be  dauaea 
in  them  which  he  intended  to  propose  oa 
Mondl^y*     Their  lordilups  woiud^  lie 
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tbiMi^^  4o  A  mntx  mifchieff  unletSt 
with  respect  to  toeee  partnershipfi,  some 
clause  was  introduced,  liy  which  the  world 
should  know  of  whom  they  consisted* 
The  means  of  attaining  that  object  would 
be,  that  the  names  should  be  enrolled  and 
registered  in  some  of  his  majesty's  courts, 
to  which  the  public  might  at  all  times  re* 
fer*  And  further^  the  parties  should  not 
be  obliged  to  sue  the  whole  of  the  part« 
nership,  but  have  a  power  to  sue  any  two 
of  the  psrtners,  and  estecution  to  be  taken 
as  if  ail  the  partners  were  parties  to  the 
cause.  Another  clause  necessary  to  be  in- 
serted was^  that  persons  should  remain 
liable  till  they  had  given  a  notification  to  the 
world,  by  a  new  memorial  and  enrolment ; 
and  the  clause  should  be  so  worded*  that 
if  the  new  members  of  the  partnership 
were  not  responsible  persons,  then  the 
old  members  should  remain  liable  for  all 
contracts  made  during  their  being  of  the 
partnership*  The  remedy  to  be,  that  all 
transfers  should  be  null  and  void  until  so 
memorialled,  and  enrolled;  To  give  time 
for  the  consideration  of  what  he  had 
thrown  out,  he  should  not  move  the  clauses 
till  Monday.  If  their  lordships  should 
agree  to  pass  this  bill  as  it  stood  at  pre** 
aent»  in  lustice  to  the  companies,  who 
ought  to  be  apprised  of  his  intention,  ha 
gave  notice,  that  if  he  were  alive  at  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament,  one  of  the 
first  measures  which  he  would  intro- 
duce, woidd  be  a  general  act  for  effecting 
all  the  views  which  he  had  of  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  entirely  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  friend»  but 
thought  the  clauses  which  he  intended  to 
propose  Would  more  properly  come  under 
their  lordships*  discussion  as  a  general 
neosore  i  and  he  could  see  no  possible 
reaeon,  in  the  case  of  all  companies  cre- 
ated by  acts 'of  parliament,  why  they 
diould  not  be  voided  by  the  same  process 
fihich  was  applicable  to  charters.  A  pro- 
visioo  of  that  kind,  he  thought,  would  be 
jast  and  proper. 

iMfci  Redetdale  wished  the  learned  lord 
bad  proposed  his  clauses  now,  as  ha  appro* 
heoaed  there  would  be  less  difficulty  m  the 
wajvOf  their  becoming  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  by  being  attached  to  this  bill,  than 
if  they  formed  a  separate  measure* 

The  Lnrd  Chancellar  said,  he  certainly 
should  move  the  clauses;  but  not  now, 
as  it  would  be  taking  the  House  by  sur- 
prize. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  com- 
mittee. . 

VOL.  xr. 
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Friday^  June  18. 

Abuses  in  tbb  Islb  of  MAitf— >Pb^ 

TITION    ojr    HOUSB    OF    KxTs.]      Mr^ 
BroughoBi  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Speaker,  and  sevei'sl  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Keys,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which^ 
he  observed,  was  deserving  of  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House,  both  from  the  na^ 
twre  of  the  subject,  and  the  respectabilit  jfr 
of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  signed. 
The  Speaker  was  colonel  Wilkes,  a  gentler 
man  well  known  for  hisconductin  India,  and 
the  able  works  he  had  published  respect^ 
ing  that  quarter  of  the  world ;  the  second 
name  was  that  of  the  boo.  member  iof 
Cumberland ;  the  third  was  a  general  oU 
ficer;  and  so  on.    By  the  constitution  of 
the  island  the  memhem  of  the  House  of 
Keys  were  virttially  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  island,  as  much  as  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  surrounded  him  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
country.    These  were  the  parties,  wbo| 
in  the  petition  which  he  held  in  his  hand* 
preferred  their  complaints  to  the  Ho8Me« 
xhey  complained,  urst,  of  several  insti« 
tutions  which  had  been  improperly  intro- 
duced into  the  island ;  and  secondly,  of 
the  eoaduct  of  the  governor  under  those 
institutions.    Their  first  complaint  wissi 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Keys 
were  not  allowed  to  liMrm  a  part  of  the 
criminal  coart  of  TyowaM ;  a  privilege  to 
which  they  contendled  that  they  were  fully 
entitled;    and   from   the   opportunities 
which  he  had  had  of  inveatigating  the  8ub« 
ject,  it  appeared  to  him  tl^  their  cUum 
was  well  founded.    Since  the  petition  had 
been  figoed,  however,  an  occurrence  had 
taken  place,  which  woukl,  perhaps,  ^ve 
an  opportunity  of  .settling  the  question. 
Three  persons  had  been  tried  in  the  island 
for  felony  ;  one  of  whom  had  been  sen* 
tenced  to  death,  and  the  two  otfaera  to 
transportation.    From  these  sentences,  in 
consequence  of  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  defective  consttution  of  the  «ourt, 
the  prisoners  had  appealed  to  the  king  in 
counciU    But,  even  if  it  should  be  de» 
cided  against  them,  high  as  that  authority 
was,  it  would  not  preclude  the  House  of 
Keys  from  still  asserting  what  they  con- 
ceived their  right.    The  other  ground  of 
complaint  urged  by  the  petitioners  was 
the  general  conduct  of  the  governor  of 
the  island.    Tliat  governor  was  the  duke 
of  Athol ;  and  certainly,  in  consequence 
of  a  variety  of  considerations,  his. grace 
5  A 
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wai  as  unfit  a  penoD  as  could  be  seized 
for  the  situation  of  governor  of  the  ble  of 
Man.  The*  circumstances  under  which 
the  duke  of  Athol  had  resigned  his  para- 
mount rights  in*  the -Isle  of  Man  to  the 
Crown  in  1765  were  well  known.  Since 
that  period,  however,  the  duke  had  been 
constant!/  prosecuting  clainks  of 'every 
description  in  the  island.  Previously  to 
the  year  1805,  he  had  made  no  less  than 
£ye  applications  to  parliament,  with  re* 
ierence  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
rights  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  all  of  ^hich 
had  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1805,  how- 
ever, parliament  consented  to  re-open  the 
bargam  which  the  duke  bad  made  with  the 
Crown.  In  addition  to  the  70,000/.  and 
the  2,000/.  a  year  which  had  been  origi- 
nally contracted  for,  an  addition  of  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  was 
made.  As  if  to  shew  the  impoUcy  of 
distufbing  bargains  of  such  a  nature,  the 
duke  bad  been  ever  since  bringing  forward 
greater  claims,  and  making  new  encroach* 
meats.  By  his  demands  of  territorial 
rights,  of  seigniorial  rights^  or  of  para- 
moant  rights^  he  had  been  constantly  dis* 
turbing  the  quiet  of  the  island.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  duke  a  very  unfit  person  for  the  situ- 
ation of  governor.  As  such,  he  was  the 
chief  Judge  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  the 
sole  judge  in  the  court  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  had  the  patronage  of  the  two  courts  of 
coaunon  law;  namely,  the  appointment 
of  the  two  deempsters  and  the  attomey- 

Seneral.  The 'tithes  of  the  island  were 
ivided  into  three'  j^arts ;  of  which  the 
duke  had  one,  the' bishop  (appointed  by 
the  duke)  another,  and. the  clergy  gene- 
rally the  remainder.  The  way  in  .which 
the  tithes  were  divided  was-  in  successive 
years— to  the  duk6,  to  the  bishop,  and 
to  the  clergy.  Of  courw  the  duke  did 
not  settle  the  modus  for  the  tithes  of  Ins 
own  year ;  but  as  he  deteraflkiAed  it 
for  the  two  other  years,  the  probability 
was,  that  the  modus  of  his  own  year  would 
be  fixed  at  the  same  rate.  Another  com- 
plaint made  by  the  petitioners  referred  to 
the  appointment  to  j udictal  offices.  They 
stated'  that,  by  law,  the  deempsters  were 
irremovable  ;  but  tliat  the  duke  had  been 
known  to  call  before  him  one  of  those 
fudges,  and  to  institute  a  private  inquiry 
into  a  complaint  made  against  him.  The 
eomplaint  was  of  the  conduct  of  the 
judge  en  a  trial  hi  which  the  defendant 
was  a  servsmt  of  the  duke's.  The  duke 
reprimanded  the  deempster,  reminded  him 
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that  the  defendant  was  in  his  eaaptoy,  on- 
braided  him  for  issuing  a  process  of  the' 
court,  which  the  deempster  was  -boond  to 
issue ;  and  asked  him  now  he  eoald  pur** 
sue  such  conduct  to  hb  (the  duke's)  ser- 
vant, when  he,  the  deempster,  had  re- 
ceived so  many  benefits  from  him^  the 
duke  ?  His  grace  called  upon  the  deemp- 
ster to  justify  himself,  which  he  did  most 
satisfactorily ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was 
removed  from  his  office.  The  acting  at- 
torney-general on  the  ocxattoo  was  also 
rebuked,  and  removed.  ^Theiodividnal- 
who  defended  the  accused  party  in  the 
cause  (who,  b^the  by,  >ras  acquitted), 
soon  atter  obtained  a  high  ecclesiastical 
situation,  and  the  foreman  of  the  jnry,  an 
Irishman,  was  made  iclerk  of  the  court. 
The  last  complaint  of  the  petitioners  wss 
so  serious,  that  he  should  really  hesitate 
to  believe  it,  if  he  were  not  certain  that  the 
petitioners  wonld  not  state  what  was  not 
true.  In  1821,  there  wss  a  serious  riot 
in  the  island.  At  the  sobseqoent  vnaX  of 
one  of  the  rioters,  he,  the  rioter,  knocked 
down  a  witness,  attacked  the  btgh4iaili^ 
and  afterwards  the  deempsier  himself. 
For  this  oflfenoe  he  was  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  fined  50/.,  and  imprisoned 
for  two  months.  When  this  sentence-wa* 
transmitted  to  the  governor,  his  grace  en- 
dorsed it  with  the  words,  <*  I  herebv  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  this  sentence  ;  and 
afterwards  said  to  the  culprit,  **  1  pardoc» 
you ;  go  about  your  business.**  This 
dictum  of  his  grace  was  uttered  in  the 
court  of  Chancery,  to  which  he  had  sum- 
moned the  prisoner;  although  that  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  a*  criminal 
case.'  The  Keys  prayed  the  House  to 
investigate  the  facts,  to  settle  the  rights 
of  the  coocendmg  psrties,  and  to  toqoire, 
at  thesametime,'to  what  extent  the  report 
of  the  cemmissioners  of  179!  had  been 
carried  into  efect. 

Mr.  Secretary  P«f/  said,  he  felt  that 
many  of  the  chaiiges  wete,-  in  fact,  against 
himself,  and  not  gainst  the  duke  of  Athol, 
and  he  rose  with  a  confident  expectation 
that  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
House  of  his  innocence.  <  One  accasatioa 
wns,  that  the  Hbuse  of  Keys  had  4ieen 
deprived  of  their  right  of  forming  part  of 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  Ue  of 
Man,  and  it  was  insinuated  that  he  (  Mr. 
Peel)  had  so  excluded  them,  because  tbey 
had  displeased  the  governor.    The  ques- 
tion of  their  right  to  sit  in  the  criaunal 
court,  and  thus  to  control  the  juryr  was 
dispated  in  1889 ;  nnd  he  had  rtqaitcd 
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to  be  fiarnbhod  with  all  fehe  papera  on  the 
subject:  the  doke  of  Athol  sent  tbenti 
*apcompenied  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clark, 
the  attoniey««neral  of  the  island,  that 
the  Houte  of  &eya  had  no  dalaa  so  to  tit 
without  tumnioni.  The  point  waa  refer- 
red to  the  attorney  and  tolicitor-genera], 
and  they  had  twice  confirmed  the  opinion 
jof  Mr.  Clark.  On  the  SOth  April  laat,  he 
'had  thei«fore  written  to  the  Jieotenant- 
governor,  atating,  that  if  the  Keya  were 
not  siHBinoned,  the  fiecretary  of  state  was 
only  anxious  that  the  question  should  he 
brought,  in  oonseouence,  before  a  com- 
potent  tribunal— the  privy  council.  No 
appeal  had  been  yet  made,  but  a  petition, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Three  prisoners 
had  been  conyicted  in  the  Isle  of  MaO} 
one  of  them  capitally,  and  notice  was 
giren  him  that  he  might  appeal.  The 
prisoner  replied»  that  he  could  not  afford 
the  expenae ;  to  which  he  (  Mr.  Peel )  had 
answered,  that  as  a  great  public  question 
was .  involyed,  the  government  ought  to 
bear  the  charge.  1  ne  right,  hon.  gentle* 
man  contended  fu^tl^r,  thisttbe  duke,  of 
Athol  had  expended  far  more  than. the 
revenue  he  derived  from  it,  upon  the  in- 
ternal improvement  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  any  accusation 
against  his  graces  of,  having  abused  the 
powers  of  hif  office  for  the  si|ke  of  doing 
injustice.  .  He  could  not  deny  that  there 
had  been  unfortunate  bickerings  and  dis- 
putes between  the  duke  of  Athol  and  the 
House  of  Keys,  and  his  (Mr.  P/s)  great 
object  throughout  bad  been,  to  accommo- 
date differences,  and  to  induce  the  parties 
to  bury  in  oblivion  past  animosities.  So 
lately  as  the  5th  July  last,  the  House  of 
Keys  had  felt  much  exasperated  against 
the  duke  of  Athol,  for  certain  language 
.used  by  ihe  latter;  but  after  a  meeting 
between  them,  a  resolutfon  for  reconcilia- 
tion had  be^n  agreed  upon.  Since  that 
date  there,  had  been  no  real  ground  for 
complaint ;  but  t|ie  House  of  Keys  had 
taken  op  a  most  mistaken  notion,  tiia(  his 
grace  had  been  instrumental  in  depriving 
Uiem  of  th^ir  supposed  right  to.  sit  in  the 
criminal  court.  •  He  was  sorry  to  be  uo* 
de.r  the  necenity  pfatating  his  reasons  for 
advising  the  Crown  to  suspend  Mr. 
iVanghan  from  hb  office  of  jud^e.  A  Mr. 
:Fell  had  written  to  him,  menuoning  that 
a  female  servant,  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Liverpool,  had  formed  a  criminal 
connexion  wiUi  the  judge,  which  induced 
the  latter  to  give  her  counsel  and  advice 
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ID  a  suit  the  bad  coaMieaced  against  hat 
master.  Mr.  Fell  also  accused  the  judge 
of  other  mal-practices,  in  reference  to  an 
action  brought  for  defamiltioa  against  Mr* 
Fell  arising  out  of  these  transactiona* 
After  various  bqunriea  into  the  character 
of  Mr.  Fell,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  bad  referred 
tlie  matter  to  the  attorney-funeral  of  the 
island,  and  the  fullest  investigation  having 
taken  place,  it  was  found  Uiat  the  proota 
of  misconduct  against  the  judge  were  so 
strong,  that  he  could  not  avoid  dismissing 
him  from  his  office.  It  was  true  that  the 
council  for  inquiry  was  hdd  at  the  house 
of  the  governor,  but  that  was^  not  out  of 
the  usual  course.  Upon  his  honour  as  a 
gentlenian,  he.  (Mr.  reel)  declared,  that 
fn  removing  the  judge,  he  had  never  for  a 
moment  considered  whether  that  indivi- 
dual  was  or  was  not>offi^ve  to  the  duke 
of  Athol.  He.juitified  the  duke's  con- 
duct in  other  particulars,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  little  eyoess  in  the  language 
which  he  had  used  in^ne  or  two  dT  the 
instances  which  had  been  given. 

Mr.  Bright  thought,  that  much  of  the 
grievance  stated  in  the  petition  might  be 
referred  to  the  bickering  and  heat  which 
prevailed  in  the  island.  But  certainly  the 
Keys  should  have  been  informed,  not  onlf 
of  the  reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  their 
judge,  but  also  on  what  arounda  their 
right  of  forming  a  part  of  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  had  been  suspended.  That 
it  had  been  their,  right,  was.  declared  ia 
the  report  of  the  commiasion  of  1791 1  and 
the  book  of  law,  which  was  then  fqr  the 
first  time  reduced  from  oral  and  unoertafai 
precepts,  issuing  chiefly  from  the  deeop- 
sters  and  the  officers  of  the  council,  to  a 
writt^a  and  ascertained  form,  stated,  that 
this  ripht  waa  of  the  very  highest  ami- 
quity  in  the  tradition  of  that  law.  Ho 
could  not  help  feeling  that  government 
had  proceeded  too  hastily  in  withdrawing 
that  riffht,  before  the  question  bad  been 
solemnly  argued  in  the  presence  of  the 
privv  council. 

Mr.  Httiae  suggested  the '  propriety -of 
an  inquiry  being  instituted  into  the  Met, 
whether  the  interests  of  the  duke  of 
Athol  were  not,  in  some  instances,  incoaa* 
patible  with  his  duty  as  a  goveroor.From 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  right  hoo, 
gentleman,  he  was  sure  he  would  not  ad- 
vocate the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  if  it  were  once  found  that  thia  was 
actually  the  case. 

.  The  Aitomejf^Gaieral  said,'  the  priyj- 
council  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  whicb 
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petitknui  ought  to  be  addressed  on  -such 
subjecU.  He  also  alluded  to  the  three 
points  of  law  mentioned  in  the  joint  opi- 
alon  given  bj  himself  and 'the  late  attor- 
B^yngeneral,  which,  he  said,  remained  un- 
changed, and  upon  which  the  secretary  of 
state  had  ac'ted. 

•  Mr.  Brougham  in  reply,  contended,  that 
the  court  or  Keys  had  a  right  to  sit  on 
crimiiial  cases  without  being  summoned. 
He  had  heard  thst  night,  for  the  first 
time,  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  conduct,  and 
could  therefore  say  nothing  to  it.  He 
felt  it,  however,  to  be  his  duty  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cunningham,  than  whom  a  more  honour- 
able young  man  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  It  was  true  that  this 
young  man  had,  in  a  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, committed  an  act  of  imprudence ; 
but  tt  was  no  lesl  true  that,  since  that  pe- 
riod, he  had  been  elected  one  of  the  Keys, 
tvith  the  approbation  of  the  duke  of  Athol. 
He  was  received  into  the  houses  of  the 
most  respectable  persons  in  the  island, 
and  wab  universally  treated  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  his  offence  was 
forgotten,  and  Chat  his  reputation  was  un- 
impaired. The  only  method  of ;  allaying 
the  dtss^ntions  whtch  existed  in  the  Isle 
Of  Man  would  be  by  altering  the  form  of 
the  government,  and  by  taking  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  iiidividual  the  power  which 
lie  held,-  and  which  his  interests  must  6c» 
easionally  prevent  him  from  exercising 
for  the  purpose  of  its  institution. 

•  Mr.  Ptei  admitted  the  perfect  respecta- 
Mity  of  Mr,  Cunningham,  and  that  the 
offence  which  had  been  alleged  against  him 
vras  an  exception  to  his  general  conduct. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  On  the 
motion  that  it  be  printed,  Mr.  Brougham 
expressed  a  hope  that,  during  the  summer 
his  majesty's  ministers  would  make  an  in- 
quiry into  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  take  such  measures 
as  might  seem  expedient. 

'ItfiSR  Insurrection  Bill,']    On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading, 

•  *Mt.  Hobhcuse  said,  that  if  this  bill  had 
come  to  them  as  an  ordinary  measure  of 
government,  he  should  have  spoken  with 
greater  confidence;  but  seeing  that  it 
came  from  a  comma  tee,  composed  of 
nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  independent 
as  of  ministerial  members,  he  certainly 
felt  some  difficulties  in  standing  up  against 
H;  ^ul,  even  in  the  fact  of  such  a  com*' 
mitten  being  resorted  to,  he  thought  there 
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was  aonetbnsg  to  be  objeoted  Cok    9el 
when  so  muoh  as  foor-miUions  a  yev  was 
paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
England,  on  account  of  the  mal-^ovenn 
ment  of  Ireland,  he  thought  the  mtBistera 
themselves  should  take  the  reeponaibiJitj 
of  proposing  the  measures  they  thought 
necessary,  leaving  to  parliament  its  pro* 
per  office,  not  of  originating,  but  of  exa- 
mining and  investigating.     The  expert^ 
ence  of  the  fact  was  strong  against  the 
Insurrection  act.     It  had  been  tried,  and 
had  been  found  worse  than  useless.     It 
had  left  the   people   of  Ireland   more 
irritated  and  discontented  than  it  found 
them ;  yet,  after  the  parade  of  appointing 
a  committee,  this  was  the  gift  that  l»d 
been  presented  by  it.  The  committee,  in 
their  report,  stated,  that  the  short  time 
they  had  been  appointed  had  not  allowed 
them  to  investigate  Uie  canses  ef  the  dis* 
turbanees  that  prevailed  in  a  great  part 
of  Ireland.  It  was  true,  the  time  they  httd. 
for  iuTOstigating  so  fruttfiil  a  subject  was 
short ;  but  the  evils  in  question  were  oot 
new,  the  disturbances  were  not  recent;  and 
if  they  had  not  been  long  ago  fully  in«- 
quired  into,  the  ministers  and  paiiiament 
were  chargeable  with  neglect*     It  was 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  commiuee 
could  act  as  a  stop«gap  of  the  evils  of  Ire^ 
land.    He  never  would  be  a  party  to  any 
compromise,  though  he  knew  the  govern- 
ment would  be  too  happy  to  make  a  cat's 
paw  of  the  members,  as  they  bad  before 
done.    He  epuld  not  conceive  whateoaM 
be  the  opinions  of  those  gentlemen  who 
had  supported  the  continuance  of  the  In* 
surrection  act.      The  hen   member  for 
Limerick  had  said  the  other  night,  that  the 
result  would  soon  be,  that  the  act  would 
not  be  required  at  all.  Now,  he  f  Mr.  H.) 
thought  that  time  had  arrived ;  for  it  was 
clear  that  it  produced  no  good  whatever, 
but  created  evil  to  a  great  extent.  Minis* 
ters  wanted  the  committee,  because  they 
wanted  the  Insurrection  act.    F^oas  state- 
naents  which  had  been  made,  the  Irish 
pieople,  instead  of  being  the  roost  gene- 
rous, must  be  the  most  ferocious  people 
on  the  earth ;  for  they  were  represented 
as  attached  to  nothing  but  turbulence  and 
bloodshed.    Now,  it  that  were  true,  it 
must  have  arisen  from  some  cause ;  anda 
from  what  more  probable  cause,  than  from 
the  mis-^ovemment  under  which  they  bad 
so  long  lived,  and  of  which  the  Inaurrec* 
tion  act  formed  so  dreadful  a  part  ?  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that.  If  behind  every 
citiaeti  of  Ireland  there  was  pfaioed  a  aolr 
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Aier  wM  i  iword,  or  ao  execatioMr  nhii ' 
ft  ropei  the  country  would  be  tranquil  ^ 
bat  that  would  not  be  ffOYemineot.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  had  been  actually  re- 
eommended  id  a  Dublin  Dewspaper,  which 
reeeifed  the  patronage  oF  certain  clerical 
perBOQf.  In  that  paper  he  had  teen  It  re- 
eommended,  in  no  very  equivocal  terms, 
that  the  people  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
ihooidbe  extirpated.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  House  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  th9  Insurrection  act  had  operated. 
F^om  returns  it  appeared,  that  under  the 
act,  1707  persons  had  been  apprehended ; 
of  these  ^I  were  convicted,  and  78  were 
punished ;  so  that  no  fewer  than  1,4S7 
ionooent  men  had  been  placed  in  confine- 
tneat,  io  order  to  bring  home  conviction 
to  C7 1.  The  hon.  member  then  censured 
ihe  extraordinaiy  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Irish  magistrates  by  the  act.  An  in- 
Nsnce  had  occurred  of  a  man  being  sent 
to  prison  for  two  months,  for  having  been 
found  out  after  sunset,  although  it  was 

{roved  that  he  had  been  doing  nothing 
ot  plajring  at  cards.    The  hon.  member 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  complaints  against  the  Catholic  associa- 
tion,  by  men  who  favoured  such  assocta- 
tiona  as  those  of  the  Orangemen.  If  there 
was  any  danger,  it  must  be  from  the 
Orange  societies,  which  were  held  in  se- 
cret, and  not  from  the  Catholic  associa- 
tion, whose  proceedings  were  carried  on 
ifl  the  free  of  the  public.    It  had  been 
said,  that  Orange  societies  had  been  check- 
ed.   He  could  see  no  proof  of  it.    He 
found  that  they  still  continued  to  hoM 
their  meetings-— that   warrants  were  is- 
Btted  from  the  grand  officers,  authorising 
individuals  to  hold  lodges ;  and  the  only 
difisrence  he  saw  between  the  new  war- 
rants and  those  heretofore  issued  was,  that 
the  one  was  on  parchment,  and  the  other 
on  common  paper.  He  held  twp  warrants 
of  the  neir  and  old  system  in  his  hand. 
The  new  c^ne  had,  like  the  old,  the  picture 
of  king  William  on  horseback,  and  it  pur* 
ported  to  be  the  appointment  of  a  parti- 
ealar  individual  to  bold  a  lodse.    It  was 
tinned  <«0'Neil  grand  master^    *<A.  B. 
King,  grand  treasurer*'  and  f<  James  Ver- 
non, grand  secretary •''     The  hon.  mem- 
her,  after  sutins  his  opinion,  that,  while 
there  was  a  divided  cabinet  on  the  subject 
of  Irish  affairs,  nothing  would  be  done, 
and  nothing  was  intended  to  be  done,  for 
that  country,  concluded  by  moving,  thst 
the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
noBtha. 


*Mr.  Caterafi  concurred  with  hta  bsni 
friend  in  thinking  tlibi  biH  odious  and 
unconstitutional,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
blot  and  disgrace  to  our  Statute-book,  if  it  -* 
remained  on  it  a  moment  longer  than  thf 
situation  of  Ireland  required  it;  but  still 
he  would  support  the  measure,  because  in 
bis  conscience  4ie  believed,  that,  from  th^ 
present  temper  of  the  people  of  Ireland^ 
It  would  not  be  safe  to  let  it  ivmain  with» 
out  such  an  act.  He  would  ask  any  mam 
whether  he  thought  that  Ireland  could  at 
present  be  left  to  the  ordinary  administra* 
tion  of  the  law ;  and  if  not,  what  measure 
could  be  more  effectually  applied  to  it 
than  the  one  tlien  before  the  House?  This 
was  a  fair  issue  to  rest  the  question  upon  % 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  leave  the  country,  in  its  present  aute^ 
without  some  such  protection;  and  this 
was  the  short  history  of  his  support  of  the 
measure. 

General  Hati  said,  there  was  a  very 
simple  measure  by  which  Ireland  mlriii 
be  restored  to  tranquillity.  It  was  merely^ 
to  surround  the  towns  and  laree  villagea 
of  that  countrv  with  walls*  He  did  not 
mean  such  walls  as  those  of  a  regularly 
fortified  place ;  bat  walls  not  much  higher 
than  our  common  park  walls  in  this  conn* 
try.  Let  them  be  flanked  with  a  few 
towers,  with  two  or  three  guns  on  each* 
and  bv  this  means  such  protection  would 
he  afforded  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  loyal  and  well*disposed  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  that  they  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  opposing  themselves  to  the 
disaffected.  Ihen  government  would 
know  the  suength  of  those  wha  were  dis> 
posed  to  support  it,  which  was  much 
greater  than  was  imagined ;  but  at  present 
they  were  afraid  to  act,  not  having  d 
sufficient  protection  for  their  fhmiliea. 

Sir  F.  Blake  said,  he  did  not  put  so 
much  trust  in  stone  walls  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland  as  the  gallant  general.  He 
thought  there  was  a  much  better  remedy. 
He  would  advise — and  he  put  the  matter 
seriously  to  the  liberal  part  of  hb  majesty*a 
ministers— that  they  should  make  tha 
relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland  the  aine  qua 
non  of  their  Keeping  office.  If  they  did 
this,  Ireland  would  soon  be  relievea,  and 
her  grievances  redressed.  He  would  ad- 
vise them  to  prcM  the  question  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation  session  after  session,  and 
parliament  after  parliament,  imtU  ther 
carried  it  by  a  triumphant  majority ;  and 
as  he  could  judge  ffom  the  general  tenour 
of  his  majesty's  oouduct,  that  he  did  not 
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pOHOi  anj  ■crople*  of  conKiencs  Tb 
UUgh],  ha  wu  lure  hii  nmjertj  would 
iiDtOppoM  himielf  to  ■meaiureio  fraught 
with  benefiu  tu  a  large  portion  of  hia 
people,  on  die  iround*  on  which  it  had 
Men  oppoaed  by  hit  predecetior.  On 
tbeiubjectof  Catholic  emancipation,  he 
looked  upon  the  Bccewion  to  the  mioiatrj 
of  the  nglit  hon.  lecrctary  for  foreign 
■bin.  u  a  RtmI  advantage.  Nobody 
dsobted  hi>  libcrajltj,  and  nobody  could 
doubt  the  good  tendency  of  auch  liberal 
ftdin^  on  ihia  quettion  to  the  genfl-ul  pa- 
cification of  Ireland  :  but  nobody,  atao, 
doubted  the  lincerity  of  the  oppoutioo  to 
that  meature  by  the  right  hon.  aecretary 
for  the  home  departmenl.  He  waa  lin- 
cere,  but  (till  he  wai  a  dangeroui  oppo- 
nent: became  be  ao  tempereil  hit 
oppoailion,  that  men  were  often  diipoied 
to  think  him  favourable  lo  that  came 
which  he  seemed  reluctantly  to  oppote. 
He  wai  loraetimei  to  moderate  and  tem- 

Eerate,  that  he  wai  diipoaed  to  apply  to 
jm  the  wordi  of  the  poet — "  Cum  talii 
ail  utinam  notter  esae*. ' 

TIm  HauM  then  divided;  For  the 
wneodoM&t  11.  Againat  it  52.  Majority  38. 
Tlie  bill  wai  then  read  a  third  time. 

Litl  qflh  Mhoriiy. 
Beaoet,  J. 
Brigh^  H. 
Brough&m,  H. 
Buidett,  air.  F. 


Sculelt,  J. 

Smith,  W. 

Stewart,  W.  (Tyrone.) 

Williun»,J. 

Wood,  aid. 


DeDman,  T. 

Ellice,  E. 

Graltao,  J. 

Moftyn,  air  T.  Hofahouae,  J.  C. 

Palmer,  C.  Hume,  J. 

Mr.  Denman  propoaed  the  rnllowing 
clauie  at  a  rider  to  ihe  hill ;— "  That  all 
offence*  under  the  Inaurreciion  act  should 
,  "be  tried  by  a  jury."  Mr  Goulbum  on. 
poied,  and  Mr.  S.  Rice  lupported  it.  11 
waa  negatived  without  a  division  ;  aa  wai 
alao  another  clauie  bv  way  of  rider,  pro- 
poied  by  Mr.  S.  Rice,  giving  to  the 
prisonera  the  liberty  of  postponing  their 
trials. 

Mr.  DenmoR  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  clauae  whereby  any  lubject 
of  hii  majesty,  nut  being  a  traveller  or  a 
resident,  found  in  a  licenied  public-house 
between  the  hours  of  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  6  in  the  morring,  was  ren- 
dered liable  to  transpofifttjon  for  aeven 
years.  The  sting  of  this  claiiae  waa,  that 
Ibe  words  "  without  lawful  excuse*'  which 
were  inserted  in  other  parta  of  the  bill, 
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~lind  amend  the  various  laws  which  related 
=3to  the  empanelling  of  juries.    And  here 

=2.'he  wished  to  state,  injustice  to  the  parties 

.r^  concerned,' that  those  highly  respectable 

ipersons  Mr.  Le  Blanc  and  Mr.  Lushington, 

j^ad  shown  the  most  praiseworthy  anxiety 

:,^to  co-operate  with  him  in   an  efficient 

alteration  of  the  law.    By  the  bill  which 

.-  ..be  now  introduced,  it  was  provided,  that 

^-rthe'name  of  each  and  every  person  quali- 

^..fied  to  act  as  a  special  juror  should  be 

.^^irritten  on  a  piece  of  card,  and  placed  in 

=  -,a  box,  from  which  48  names  should  be 

'drawn,  in  the  same  indiiTerent  manner  as 

~lwaB  observed  in  that  House  when  an 
.  '^election  committee  was ballotted  for.  The- 
i^!"  whole  forty-eight  having  been  drawn  by 
'rj  l^i  it  would  remain  to  reduce  them  to 
J^  the  proper  number  in  tiie  ordinary  man- 
"^'  ner.    This,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  would 

^  remove  every  objection  that  at  present 
""^  existed  against  the  mode  of  empanelling 
'^'  special  juries. 

Mr.  Scarlett  felt  great  obligations  to 
-^  *  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  having  intro- 

y  daced  tins  very  useful  bill.  But,  whatever 
^^  complaint  might  have  been   made  with 

^'  retjpect  to  the  mode  of  striking  special 
^  janes,  he  would  say,  that  a  man  of  greater 
^  uitegrity  or  ability  than  the  master  of  the 
^   Crown  office  did  not  exist. 
-'■'•  '    Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


it 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Saturday t  June  19, 

Eabl  Marshal's  Office  Bill.] 
Lord  Holland  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought,  that  as 
thia  bill  had  come  upon  the  House  by 
aurprise,  it  ought  to  be  postponed  to 
next  aession. 

Lord  EUenhorough  had  not  the.  slightest 
idea  that  there  comd  be  an  objection  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  During  the  late 
discuJMion,  the  general  impression  of  the 
House  was  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
measure* 

Lord  Holland  reminded  their  lordships, 
that  the  principle  of  the  measure  had,  in 
the  late  aebate,  been  completely  acceded 
to.  There  had  been  some  doubts  as  to 
the  form  in  which  it  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  but  none  to  passing  an  act  in 
■libstance  the  same  as  that  before  the 
-House.  He  had  introduced  the  bill, 
'because  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  House  wished  to  grant  the 
boon  it  would  confer;  that  this  was  the 


time  when  the  grant  would  be  felt,  to  be 
most  eracious  by  him  who  was  to  receive 
it ;  and  that  the  proposed  manner  of  giving 
it  would  be  the  least  objectionable  to 
those  noble  lords  who  were  disposed  to 
view  measures  of  this  kind  with  jealousy. 
The  House  divided  :  Contents  24.  Not 
Contenu  10.  The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Monday^  June  2i. 

Marimb  Insurance  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
this  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  proposed  the 
clauses,  of  which  he  gave  notice  on 
Friday,  viz. 

1  •<  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  locietj 
or  partnership,  composed  of  more  than 
six  persons,  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
thia  act,  to  contract  or  agree  for  the  in- 
surance of  any  ship,  or  goods,  or  of  any 
interest  therein,  until  a  memorial  shall  be 
enrolled  on  oath  in  the  high  Court  of 
Cbancery,  containing  the  names  and  de» 
scriptions  of  the  several  members  of  such 
society  or  partnership ;  and  that  when  a 
transfer  is  made  of  anv  share  or  shares  of 
any  member  or  members  of  and  in  the 
capital  or  stock  of  such  partnership- or  so- 
ciety, a  memorial  thereof  shall  be  enrolled 
in  like  manner  within  three  months  after 
such  transfer,  containing  the  names  and 
description  of  the  original  member  or 
members,  and  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
shares  or  interest  are  transferred;  or 
otherwise  such  transfer  shall  be  null  and 
void,  and  of  no  effect. 

<*3.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  also 
enacted,  that  any  person  or  persons,  a 
member  or  members  of  such  partnership 
or  society,  whose  name  or  names  shall  be 
expressed  in  any  such  enrolment  as  afore- 
said, shall  be,  and  shall  continue  liable  in 
law  and  eouity  to  all  actions,  suits,  judg- 
ments, ancl  executions  for  the  performance 
of  any  contract,  claim,  or  demand,  made 
or  arising  whilst  such  person  or  persons 
was  or  were,  members,  of  such  partnerbhip 
or  society  as  aforesaid,  until  a  memorial 
or  memorials  of  the  transfer  of  the  share 
or  shares  of  such  member  or  members 
shall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  high  court 
of  Chancery  as  aforesaid,  and  execution 
on  any  judgments  or  decree  in  any  such 
action  or  suit  obtained  against  any  such 
member 'or  members  may  be  issued  and 
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carried  into  effect  against  any  person  or 
parsons  who  was  or  were  a  member  or 
nsensbers  thereof,  at  tlie  time  the  contract, 
olaim,  or  demand  was  made,  or  arose,  in 
inspect  of  which  such  action  or  snit  was 
brought,  or  against  any  member  or  mem- 
bers for  the  time  being,  of  such  partner- 
afaip  or  society,  any  law  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

**  S.  And  whereas  sreat  difficulties  may 
attend  the  effectually  enforcing  of  just 
demands  against  such  partnerships  or  so- 
cieties as  may  be  formed  under  the  au- 
tbority  of  this  act,  where  the  number  of 
the  members  of  such  partnerships  or  ao- 
cieties  is  considerable;  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
Mirober  of  members  shall  exceed 
and  in  which  there  shall  be  occasion  to 
sue  the  persons  forming  such  partnerships 
or  sooieties,  the  plaintiff',  in  any  action  or 
auit  in  equitVt  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make, 
as  parties,  defendants  to  any  such  action 
orsuit,  more  than  two  persons  whosenames 
are  so  enrolled  as  aforesaid,  and  such  two 
persons  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  in-  all 
courts  of  justice  to  represent  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  such  partnership  or  so« 
clety,  for  the  purpose  of  carryinff  on  e& 
Ibetually  any  such  action  or  smt  to  a 
Judsment  or  decree ;  and  in  case  judgment 
or  decree  shall  be  obtained  in  such  action 
or  suit  against  any  two  persons,  members 
of  such  partnership  or  society,  it  shall  be 
tompetent  for  the  person  so  obtaining 
judgment,  to  i«8ue  execution  thereon,  or 
to  enforce  the  decree  against  all  and  each 
t>f  the  members  of  such  partnership  or 
aociety,  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  fully 
and  eflbctually,  as  if  such  members  had 
been,  together  with  the  two  other  mem- 
bers, derendants  in  such  action  or  suit. 

'*4.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  also 
enacted,  that  when  an^  such  partnership 
or  society  as  aforesaid  shall  consist  of 
more  than  six  members,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  them  to  sue  in  law  and  equity  by  the 
-secretary  or  any  member  thereo^  on  be- 
iuilf  of  the  partnership  or  society ;  and 
such  suit  shall  be  as  effectual  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  such  part- 
nership or  society,  as  if  the  suit  were 
carried  on  in  the  names  of  all  the  parties 
thereof:  and  the  soToral  members  thereof 
shall,  as  well  as  sucli  secretary  or  member 
in  whose  name  such  suit  may  be  brought, 
be  responsible  to  the  defendant  or  defend- 
ants in  such  suit  for  costs,  and  in  all  other 
respects  as  if  ibey  had  all  been  parUes  to 
such  suit*** 


Af Anise  /jsstrraffoe  BiUm  { 

Hia  lonUiip  dedared,  tbat  hisSni 
waa,  that  theae  dausea  ahould  ai 
agreed  to.  If  the  aenae  of  ths  ] 
waa  agoinat  him  be  did  not  nscaa  ta 
it;  but  be  deaired  it  might  be  dii 
underatood,  that  he  womd*  next  a 
bring  for^nird  a  seneral  neasun  I 
all  compeniea  ancter  Uie  restrictkni 
these  dauaea  iaipoaed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  tfi 
was  a  bill  to  do  away  with  the  mn 
of  two  inaoranoe  companiesy  and 
there  was  any  point  of  goodfiuthor 
motive  of  policy,  be  did  notsses 
iectioD  to  the  meaaure.  The  Hon 
heard  counael  on  the  part  of  tha  c 
nies,  and  had  determined,  that  the 
no  sudi  ground,  and  that  it  wm 
right  to  leave  the  law  aa  to  iaiann 
it  stood  under  the  common  law 
these  chartera  were  granted.  Whs 
lordsbipa  ahould  have  paased  this  si 
law  would  be  aa  it  waa  before  ssyi 
poly  existed ;  if,  therefiire,  kli  asU 
learned  friend  thought  proper  to  M 
such  a  general  law  aa  be  ha&  taestii 
he  oould  aee  no  objection  totheffi 
enactmenta,  but  he  did  object  to 
being  atUched  to  a  bill  which  did  a 
to  grant  any  new  monopolTy  hot 
away  with  a  monopoly  wbicn  ahw 
isted.  He  did  not  think  there  vol 
time  to  discuss  the  clauses  at  th 
vanced  period  of  the  aeaaion ;  he  I 
therefore,  that  hia  noble  and  leaned 
would  bring  them  forward  in  the  shi 
a  separate  measure  in  the  next  sem 

Lord  Redetdaie  contended,  thi 
provisions  of  this  biU,  did,  in  effect, 
a  new  law.  He  waa  convinced  s 
necessity  of  the  daufcea,  and  firari 
licTed,  that  if  they  were  not  attack 
the  bill,  they  never  would  be  p 
until  the  mischievous  effects  rea 
from  the  want  of  auch  restiictioas  i 
be  severely  felt. 

Lord  &»/ey  contended,  that  no  i 
venience  could  arise  from  postpooii 
clauses  to  another  aeasion.  He  sup| 
the  bill,  and  aaid,  that  peace,  whe 
miums  were  not  high,  waa  the  props 
for  throwing  open  Marine  insurana 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  thai 
were  intended  to  establish  any  gi 
hisurance  company,  the  advice 
lawyer  would  have  given  to  the 
would  have  been  thia— «<  Get  thes 
iered  companiea  demoliahed  first,  ai 
during  the  receaa  of  parliament,  y 
— u,r-K  y^m.  company  under  whs 
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It  you  please :  if  you  want  to  form 
tlaB  company,  gite  me  this  little  bfllt 
!  will  move  the  whole  world.'*  If, 
foroi  during  the  recess,  any  combi« 
tis  of  persons  should  arise  to  defeat 
bjects  he  had  in  view,  he  hoped  to 
the  assistance  of  parliament  to  pass 
measure ;  and  if  the  parliament  did 
ty,  they  would  be  able,  in  spite  of 
rhole  of  the  mohied  men  of  the 
ry,  to  do  what  was  proper  under  the 
hstances.  He  hoped  he  should  be 
io  satisfy  their  lordships,  as  he  was 
he  public  were  satisfied,  that  without 
restrictions  such  companies  would 
I  most  ruinous  nuisance  ever  known. 
hould  now  merely  move,  that  the 
m  be  read  pt'o  forma. 
»  clauses  were  accordingly  read  and 
rawn,  and  the  bill  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday,  June  21. 

»KRAKNUATI0N  FuKD.]      Mr.  Mo^ 

noved  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of 
ilaries  of  public  officers  who  were 
t  to  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  by 
der  of  council  made  m  February, 
He  thought  that  as  the  5  per  cent 
tion  made  by  the  Superannuation 
d  been  withdrawn,  so  ought  the  10 
nt  under  the  order  in  council. 
Joseph  Yorke  thought  that,  to  use 
culiar  phrase  of  a  lamented  marquis, 
lusewere  "turning  their  backs  upon 
slves,"  when  they  repealed  the  Su- 
) nation  act.    As  to  any  saving  to 

the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
just  as  rational  to  attempt  to  bottle 

Atlantic  Ocean.  Then,  as  to  the 
nt  of  public  officers,  what  scale 
they  to  have  ?  If  upon  compiara- 
erits,  and  for  real  services,  his  right 
iriend,  the  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
Dght  to  be  pBid  double  any  of  the 

S.  Wortley  justified  th^  repeal  of 
iperantiuation  a^t,  and  hopcxi  that 
{esty  wonld  also  whhdraw  the  order 
icil.  The  two  measures  ^ere strictly 
d  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
Would  have  paraed  bdt  for  the 
1  alarm  that  prevailed  in  cohse- 
!  of  the  necessities  of  the  tim^s. 
F.  Buxton  thought  the  restoration 
deductions  a  measure  whi(ih  Justice 
nded.    He    considered    the  high 

of  state  as  gre^y  mderpaid  t  -and 
-.  XI. 


that  such  a  system,  in  a  great  country, 
was  the  worst -species  of  economy. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  could  not  look  at  the 
salaries  of  ministers  as  a  c|uestioil  of 
money.  Men  of  no  fortune,  of  middling 
fortune,  and  of  large  fortunes^  were  aU 
equally  anxious  to  fill  these  office^.  Why^ 
then,  talk  of  stimulating  Aeh  exertions 
by  further  pecuniary  rembneration  ?  The 
Crown  haa  given  up  its  thousands,  and 
marquis  Camden  had  done*one  df  ihb  iboii 
liberal  acts  ever  recorded,  by  sacrificicfg 
8,000/.  a-year  for  the  relief  of  the  peopifc 
[heat].  Why,  then,  should  not  those 
gentlemen  contribute  their  quota  ?  Why 
should  thejjT,  when  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
50  or  60  millions  were  annually,  raised  give 
up  this  source  of  revenue  ?  it  ought  not 
to  b^  abandoned,  until  the  people  were 
really  relieved ;  and  no  main  could  assert 
that  the  people  had  been  effi^ually  re- 
lieved from  taxation.  Nothing  would 
give  such  elasticity  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  country,  aa  an  extensive  re- 
lief from  taxation.  For  his  part,  he 
would  not  give  up  a  single  penny  of  this 
charge  to  the  individnus  who  were  the 
object  of  his  hon.  friend's  observations; 
especially  as  a  Superannuation  fund  was 
provided  for  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Eilice  could  not  conceive  on  what 
rational  ground  any  opposition  could  be 
made  to  the  resumption  of  that  which  had 
been  so  liberally  conceded  in  a  moment 
of  great  public  difficulty.  He  could  not 
conceive  what  great  additional  burthen 
could  be  infircted  on  the  people  by  taking 
off  the  lieavy  and  exclusive  taxation  on 
great  public  officers,  and  thereby  enabling 
persons  of  talents  and  endowments  to 'fill 
those  high  official  situations,  the  adequate 
occupation  of  which  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  country.  For  one,  when- 
ever the  subject  came  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  although  by  no  means 
disposed  to  augment  the  burthens  of  the 
people,  he  should  certainly  feel  it  hir  duty 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  that,  whenever  the 
subject  came  before  the  House,  he  shouM 
express  his  decided  conviction  of  the  plro- 
priety  of  reinstating  the  g^eat  public  offi- 
cers m  their  whole  salaries. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  expressed  himself  irt  fa- 
vour of  the  opinion  laid  down  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Wareham,  that  great  offices 
of  state  were  not  sought  after  merely  on 
account  of  emolument,  but  for  a  thousand 
reasons.  He  did  most  firmly  believe,  that 
5B 
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C»Mes8  any  scruples  of  conscience  Ta 
ugh],  he  was  jure  his  majesty  would 
not  oppose  himself  to  a  measure  so  fraught 
with  benefits  to  a  large  portion  of  his 
people,  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  had 
oeen  opposed  by  his  predecessor.  On 
the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  he 
looked  upon  the  accession  to  the  ministry 
of  the. right  hon.  secretary  for  foreign 
affiuriB..as  a  great  advantage.  Nobody 
doubtedjhis  liberslity,  and  nobody  could 
doubt  the  good  tendency  of  such  liberal 
feeling  on  this  question  to  the  general  pa- 
cification of  Ireland :  but  nobody,  also, 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  opposition  to 
that  measure  by  the  right  hon.  secretary 
for  the  home  department.  He  was  sin- 
cere, but  still  he  was  a  dangerous  oppo- 
nent: because  he  so  tempered  his 
opposition,  that  men  were  often  disposed 
to >  think  him  favourable  to.  that  cause 
which  he  seemed  reluctantly  to.  oppose. 
He  was  sometim6s  so  moderate  and  te^m- 

Eerate,  that  he  .was  disposed  to  apply  to 
im  the  words  of  the  poet— ;''  Cum  talis 
ais  utinam  noster  esses.  * 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
amei^dflsent  14i.  Against  it  62, Majority  S8. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 


\  List  of  the 

Bepnet,  J. 
Bright,  H. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burdett,  sir.  F. 
DenmoD,  T. 
EUioe,  £. 
Grattan,J. 
Most^,  sir  T. 
Palmer,  C.    . 


Minority, 

Scarlett,  J. 
Smith,  W. 

Stewart,  W.  (Tyrone.) 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  aid. 

TELLiaS. 

Hobbouse,  J.  C. 
Hume,  J. 


Mr.  Denman  proposed  the  following 
clause  as  a  rider  to  the  bill :— ^<  That  all 
ofiences  under  the  Insurrection  act  should 
'be  tried  by  a  jury,"  Mr  Goulbum  op* 
posed,  and  Mr.  S.  Rice  supported  it.  It 
was  negatived  without  a  division  ;  as  was 
also  another  clause  bv  way  of  rider,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  S.  ftice,  giving  to  the 
prisoners  the  liberty  of  postponing  their 
trials. 

Mr.  Denman  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  clause  whereby  any  subject 
of  his  majesty,  not  being  a  traveller  or  a 
resident,  found  }n  a  licensed  public-house 
between  the  hours  of  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  6  in  the  morning,  was  ren- 
dered liable  to  transportation  for  seven 
years.  The  sting  of  this  clause  was,  that 
the  words  *<  without  lawful  excuse"  which 
were  inserted  in  other  parts  of  the  bill, 


were  omitted  in  this.  If  a  man  were  Grand 
absent  from  bis  habitation  at  night,  he 
was  absolved  from  the  penalties  of  tliis 
bill,  supposing  be  could  show  laifful  ex* 
cuse.  ,if  be  were  found  drank  in  the 
streets  during  the  prohibited  hours,  bis 
intoxication  was  held  to  be  a.  lawful 
excuse ;  but  in  case  he  was  found  sober 
in  a  licensed  public-house  between  9  and 
10  o'clock,  no  matter  what  caus^  called 
him  there,  he  was  liabV^.  to  be  sepatated 
from  his.  family  for  seven  y^ra. .  As  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee«  that^his  clause  had  never 
been  acted  on  by  any  .matgistrate,  he 
begged  leave  to  brmg  up  a  chune  .to  repeal 
such  part  of  this  act,  as  rendered  a  man 
liable  to  transportation,  who  waa  found  in 
a  licensed  public«house  after  the  hours  hie 
had  mentioned. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Denfnan  referred  to  the  25tb  dause 
of  the  act,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that 
in  case  any  person  brought  an  action 
against  a  magistrate  or  constable  for  the 
malicious  abuse  of  the  powers  of  this  act, 
and  a  jury  awarded  mm  damages  pro- 
portioned to  their  sense  of  the  injury 
inflicted,  it  should  be  lawftil,  on  the  Judge 
certifying  on  the  record,  that  the  party 
against  whom  the  action  was  brought  bra 
probable  cause  for  what  he  had  none,  to 
reduce  the  damages  to  6d,  and  to  give  no 
costs  of  suit.  Now,  he  wished  to  repeal 
this  clause,  and  to  compel  the  party  to 
pay  the  damages  awarded  by  the  jury.  It 
was  not  right  that  a  judge  should  have  the 
power  of  thus  altering  the  verdict  of  a 

Mr.  Gotf/^ttmcontended,tliat  the  learned 
member  had  given  the  House  an  incorrect 
yiew  of  this  part  df  the  act,  by  reading 
only  one  half  of  the  clause.  He  ought  to 
have  read  the  other  half,  by  which  it  wm 
enacted,  that,  in  case  the  judge  did  not 
certify  on  the  record,  that  the  magistrate 
bad  probable  cause,  the  plaintiff  obtsined 
not  only  the  damages  awarded  him  by  the 
jury,  but  also  treble  costs. 

The  clause  was  rejected,  and  the  biU 
passed. 

JuRiBs  Empakbllimo  Bii.l.]  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel  brought  In  a  bill  for  the 
better  Empanelling  of  Juries.  .  The  right 
hon.  ffentl^man  observed,  that  at  that  late 
period  of  the  session  it  waa  not  hta  inten- 
tion to  press  the  measure  forward,  as  it 
was  unaoubtedlr  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance^   Its  object  waS|  to  oooaolldate 
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and  amend  the  ? ariout  laWi  which  related 
to  the  empaoelling  of  juries.  And  here 
he  wished  to  state,  in  jasticeto  the  parties 
concerned,'  that  those  highly  respectable 
persons  Mr.  Le  Blancand  Mr.  Lushington, 
Dsd  shown  the  most  praisewortiiy  anxiety 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  an  efficient 
alteration  of  the  law.  By  the  bill  which 
be  now  introduced,  it  was  provided,  that 
the  'oanae  of  each  and  every '  person  qaali* 
fied  to  act  as  a  special  juror  should  bo 
written  on  a  piece  of  card,  and  placed  in 
a  box,  from  which  48  names  should  be 
drawn,  in  the  same  iirdiiFerent  manner  as 
was  obaenred'  in  that  House  when  an 
electioi^  committee  was  ballotted  for.  The 
whole  forty-eight  having  been  dimim  by 
l0ts,  it  would  remain  to- reduce  them  to 
the  proper  number  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. This,  as  It  appeared  to  him,  would 
remove  every  objection  that  at  present 
existed  against  the  mode  of  empanelling 
special  juries. 

Mr.  Scarlett  felt  great  obligations  to 
the  tivht  hon.  gentleman  for  having  intro- 
duced this  very  usefol  bill.  But,  whateirer 
complaint  might  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  striking  special 
juries,  he  would  say,  that  a  man  of  greater 
integrity  or  ability  than  the  master  of  the 
Crown  office  didnot  exist. 

Leare  was  given  to  bring  m  the  bill. 


time  when  the  grant  would  be  Mi.  to  be 
most  gracious  by  him  who  was  to  receive 
it ;  and  that  the  proposed  manner  of  giving 
it  would  be  the  least  objectionable  to- 
those  noble  lords  who  were  disposed  to 
view  measures  of  this  kind  with  jealonay. 
The  House  divided  :  Contents  84.  Not 
Contentt  10.  The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time. 


HOUSE   OF. LORDS. 
.    Saturday  t  June  19, 

Eabl  Marshal's  Qpyicx  Bill.] 
Lord  Hollind  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

T\m  Lord  CkanceUor  thought,  that  as 
this  bill  had  come  upon  the  >  House  by 
surprise,  it  ought  to  be  postponed  to 
nextseaaion. 

Lord  EUenhoroufh  had  not  the^slightest 
idea  that  there  could  be.  an  objection  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  During  the  late 
discuftsioDy  the  general  impression  of  the 
House  was  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
measure* 

•  Lord  HoUand  reminded  their  lordships, 
that  the  principle  of  the  measure  had,  in 
the  late  achate,  been  completely  acceded 
to.*  TherQ  had  been  aome  doubts  as  to 
the  form  in. which  it  should  be  carried 
into  effisct,  but  none  to  passioe  an  act  in 
substance  the  same  as  that  oefore  the 
House.  He  had  introduced  the  bill, 
hecaose  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  House  wished  to  grant  the 
hooo  it  would  codCbt;  that  this  waa  the 
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Marinb  Insurance  Bill.]    On  the 
order  tiF  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
l-this  bill. 

The  Lord  (Jkanceilor  proposed  the 
clauses,  of  wliich  he  gave  notion  on 
Friday,  vix.  • 

1  "  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted^ 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  aocietj 
or  partnership,  composed  of  more  than 
six  persons,  from  ana  after  the  passing  of 
tbia  act,  to  contract  or  agree  for  the  in* 
susance  of  any  ship,  or  goods,  or  of  any 
inlarest  therein,  until  a  memorial  shall  be 
ennolled  on  oath  in.  the  high  Court  of 
CImocery,  containing  the  names  and  de» 
soriptions  of  the  several  members  of  such 
aocieU  or  partnership ;  and  that  when  a 
transfer  is  made  of  aqv  share  or  abarea  of 
any  member  or  members  of  and  in  the 
capital  or  stock  of  such  partoership'or  so- 
ciety, a  memorial  thereof  shall  be  enrolled 
in  like  manner  within  three  months  after 
BQch  transfer,  containing  the  names  and 
description  of  the  original  member  or 
members,  and  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
shares  or  interest  are  transferred;  or 
otherwise  such  transfer  shall  be  noli  and 
void,  and  of  no  effect. 

**S.  Provided  always,  and  be  it.  also 
enacted,  that  any  person  or  persons,  a 
member  or  members  of  such  partnership 
or  society,  whose  name  or  names  shall  be 
expressed  in  any  such  enrolment  as  afore- 
said, sliall  be,  and  shall  continue  liable  io 
Jaw  and  eouity  to  all  actions^  suits,  judg- 
mants,  ana  executions  for  the  performance 
of  any  contract,  claim,  or  demand,  made 
or  arising  whilst  such  person  or  persons 
wasror  were,  members,  of  such  partnernhip 
or  society  as  aforesaid,  until  a  memorial 
or  memorials  of  the  transfer  of  the  share 
or  shares  of  such  member  or  tnembera 
shall  have -been  enrolled  in  the  high  court 
of  Chlneery  as  aforesaid,  and  executioo 
on  any  judgments  or  decree  in  any  such 
action.  of[  suit  obtaioeA  agunst  anyaueh 
member  or  members  may  be  iastted  aod 
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earriad  into  effect  against  any  peruin  or 
psraona  who  was  or  were  a  member  or 
laawbcia  tliereof,  at  t}ie  time  tbe  contract, 
olahut  or  demand  was  made,  or  arose,  in 
MSpect  of  which  such  action  or  suit  was 
brought,  or  against  any  member  or  mem- 
bers for  the  time  being,  of  such  partner- 
diip  or  society,  any  law  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

**S.  And  whereas  ffreat  difficulties  may 
attend  the  effectually  enforcing  of  just 
demands  against  such  partnerships  or  so- 
cieties as  may  be  formed  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  act,  where  thiB  number  of 
Hbe  members  of  such  partnerships  0^  so- 
cieties is  considerable;  be  it  therefore 
mMikdj  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
afuraber  of  members  shall  exceed 
and  in  which  there  shall  be  occasion  to 
sue  the  persons  forming  such  partnerships 
•r  societies^  the  plaintiff,  in  any  action  or 
suit  In  «quitv,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make, 
as  parties;  defendants  to  any  such  action 
orsuic,  more  than  two  persons  whosenaAes 
are  so  eorolled  as  aforesaid,  and  such<wo 
jMrsons  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  iiD^^ll 
Ifoultrof  justice  to  represent  the  wholoof 
the  members  of  such  partnership  or  so* 
eiety,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  e£» 
fcetuaUy  any  such  action  or  suit  to  a 
judament  or  decree ;  and  in  case  judgment 
•r  deoree  shall  be  obtained  in  such  actlen 
cpr  suit  against  any  two  persons,  members 
of  such  partnership  or  society,  it  shsll  be 
isompetent  for  the  person  so  obtsining 
ItM^ment,  to  issue  execution  thereon,  or 
It  enforce  the  decree  against  all  and  each 
wf- the  members  of  such  partnership  or 
society,  In  the  same  manner,  and  as  fidly 
and  eifectoally,  as  if  such  membois  had 
been,  toffother  with  the  two  other  mem*> 
bvrs,  defendants  in  such  action  or  suit. 

«'4.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  also 
•naoted,  that  when  an^  such  partnerahip 
wr  society  as  aforesaid  shall  consist  of 
more  than  six  members,  it  shall  be  lawful 
fisr  them  to  sue  in  law  and  equity  by  the 
-iecreUry  or  any  member  thereof  on  be* 
iialf  of  the  partnership  or  society ;  and 
aueb  suit  shall  be  as  effectual  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  for  tbe  benefit  of  such  part* 
nership  or  society,  as  if  the  suit  were 
carriea  on  in  the  names  of  all  tbe  parties 
thereof:  and  the  soToral  members  thereof 
ahall,  as  well  as  saoh  secretary  or  member 
in  whose  name  such  suit  may  be  brought, 
be  responsible  to  the  defendant  or  defend*- 
ants  in  such  suit  for  costs,  and  in  all  other 
Tespecu  as  if  tbey  bad  all  been  paities  to 
attahsiilt/' 
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His  lordship  declared,  that  bit  first  vUi 
was,  that  these  clauses  should  now  be 
agreed  to«  If  the  sense  of  the  House 
was  against  him  he  did  not  naeanto  press 
it;  but  he  desired  it  might  be  distinctly 
understood,  <haX  he  would,  next  session, 
bring  forward  a  general  aoeasiire  to  put 
all  companies  un&r  therestnctiooa  which 
these  clauses  imposed* 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  this 
was  a  bill  to  do  away  with  the  monopoly 
of  two  Insurance  companies,^  and  unlesa 
there  was  any  point  of  good  liuth  or  strong 
motive  of  policy,  be  did  not  see  any  ob« 
jection  to  tbe  measure*  The  House  had 
hc»srd  counsel  on  the  part  of  tba  compa- 
nies, and  had  determined,  that  thera  was 
no  such  ground,  and  that  it  would  be 
right  to  leave  the  law  as  to  insurances  as 
it  stood  under  the  coasmon  law  befora 
these  charters  were  granted.  Wbei^  their 
lordships  ^ould  have  passed  this  act,  the 
law  would  be  as  it  was  before  any  mono* 
poly  existed ;  if,  therefhre,  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  thought  proper  to  bring  in 
such  a  general  law  as  he  nad  memiooed, 
he  aould  see  no  objection  to  tbe  proposed 
enactments,  but  he  did  object  to  tbehr 
being  attached  to  a  bill  which  did  not  go 
to  grant  any  new  monopoly,  but  to  do 
away  with  a  monopoly  woich  already  ex* 
isteia.  He  did  not  thmk  there  woofd.be 
time  to  discuss  the  dauses  at  tbia  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  session ;  he  hoped, 
therefore,  thst  his  noble  and  learned  fnend 
would  bring  them  forward  hi  the  shape  of 
a  separate  measure  in  the  next  sesaiooi 

Lord  RedadaU  contended,  that  th^ 
provisions  of  this  bill,  did,  in  efcct,  oaaht 
a  new  law.  He  was  convihoed  of  tbe 
necessity  of  the  clauses,  and  fimdy  be« 
h'eved,  that  if  tbey  wove  not  attached  to 
the  bill,  they  never  would  be  passed 
smtil  the  mischievous  effects  resulting 
from  the  want  of  such  restrietiona  shouM 
be  severely  felt. 

Lord  Besiey  contended,  that  n»  inoeii* 
venieoce  could  arise  from  postponmg  tbe 
clauses  to  another  session.  He  supported 
the  bill,  and  aaid,  that  peace,  wlssn  pre- 
miums were  not  high,  was  the  proper  tine 
for  throwing  open  Marine  insursnoea. 

llie  Lord  Chamcdhr  said,  that  if  it 
were  intended  to  establish  any  gigantic 
insurance  company,  the  advice  tbat  m 
lawyer  would  have  given  to  tbe  paitiea 
would  have  been  this-««  Get  these  dar^ 
iered  companiea  demolished  fisat,  waA  ibcA 
duriag  the  recess  of  parliament,  jmm  Momj 
establish  your  company  under  srui 
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ktioiii  you  \\HMi  if  you  want  to  form 
an  Atlas  company,  glte  me  this  little  biHt 
And  I  will  move  the  whole  world.**  If, 
Ihereforei  during  tlie  receM,  any  comfai- 
natiotis  of  persona  should  arise  to  defeat 
Hie  objects  he  had  in  view,  he  ho|>M  to 
bate  the  assiMancfe  of  parliament  to  pass 
some  measure ;  and  ff  the  barliament  did 
its  dulT,  they  would  be  able,  in  spite  bt 
fte  n^nole  of  the  monied  men  of  the 
coontr^,  to  do  what  was  proper  under  the 
tircuriifttances.  He  hope^i  ne  should  be 
tfble  to  satisfy  their  lordships,  as  he  was 
sure  the  public  wer6  satisfied,  tha(t  v^ithout 
SDibe  restrictions  such  companies  would 
be  th^  most  ruinous  hufsatice  ever  kho#n« 
He  sftould  now  taetdy  move,  that  the 
clauses  be  read  ph>  forina. 

the  dlau^ee  wer6  ftccof'dingly  read  and 
#MidfaiHi,  and  the  bill  passed. 
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SupxiiiAKiruATfoir  Ftthd.]  Mr.  Afa- 
herly  moved  for  a  retdm  of  the  amount  of 
the  salaries  of  poUic  officers  who  were 
aobject  to  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  by 
an  order  of  council  made  m  February, 
1S22.  He  diougbt  that  to  the  5  per  cent 
dedoction  made  by  the  Superannuation 
act  had  been  withdrawn,  so  ought  the  10 
per  cent  under  the  order  In  council. 

Sir  Joseph  Yarke  thought  that,  to  use 
the  peculiar  phrase  of  a  lamented  marquis, 
the  House  were  *Uuming  their  backs  upon 
themselves,'*  when  they  repealed  the  Su- 
|»erannuation  act.  As  to  any  aaving  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
it  was  just  as  rational  to  attempt  to  bottle 
off  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Then,  as  to  the 
payment  of  public  dicers,  what  scsAe 
ought  they  to  have  ?  If  upon  compDsra- 
tlVe  merita,  airti  for  real  s^vrces,  his  right 
bort.  friend,  the  aecrelity  for  fbrei^  af- 
fidrs  ottght  to  be  {laid  doublis  any  of  the 
rcM. 

Mr.  &  Wortleu  Justified  th^  repeal  of 
tke  Supi^ranbuattoft  a^t,  and  liOpra  that 
Usihijesty  would  abo  wfthftat^  the  order 
rh  aoQticfK  The twomeasVires  ^ereatrfetly 
oj^sed  to  the  princtplet  of  juyrfid^,  ind 
r^itt  #oilM  have  passied  bdt  for  th6 
t^biMX  alatob  that  preVaHM  \ik  cohse^ 
^toce  6f  the  tfeceasitiea  of  the  timds. 

Mr.  F.  Button  thought  the  restoration 
of  the  deductions  a  nHeastire  Whteh  Justtco 
commanded.  He  conrfdt!red  tht  high 
Mbertof  atat^ta  Ki^My  uudapaid  1 4md 
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diat  auch  a  system,  in  a  great  country, 
Ma  the  worMapetiel  of  economy. 

Mr.  CidDrefi  could  not  look  at  tfaii 
salaries  df  inioisters  lis  u  questioil  of 
money.  Men  of  no  fortune,  of  middling 
fortune,  itnd  of  hrge  fortunes,  Were  aU 
equfldly  ^nkicfus  to  fill  these  officol.  Why. 
then,  talk  of  sttn&ulating  their  ekertionl 
bv  further  pecuniary  remuneration  ?  The 
Crown  haa  dveh  up  ita  ihbuKahdsi  ibd 
marquis  Camden  had  dorie-one  df  th^  ftolt 
Kberal  acts  ever  reborded,  by  saicrtficrtf^ 
8,O0M.  a-year  for  Hit  reli^  of  thi  pelopiS 
[facfafr}.  Why,  then,  should  not  t!iose 
gentle'meifi  contribute  their  quota  i  Wliy 
should  th<^,  when  taxes  td  the  amount  of 
50  oi'OO  ininions  were  annually,  raised  give 
up  this  source  of  revenue?  It  ought  odt 
to  b^  abandoned,  until  the  ^Mt  werd 
really  relieved ;  and  no  ma(n  could  assert 
that  the  people  bad  been  efibctually  re- 
Beved  from  taxation.  NotUng  would 
give  such  elaatfcity  to  the  enterprising 
sjpirit  of  the  couhtry,  aa  an  extensive  re- 
lief from  taxation.  For  his  part,  he 
would  not  give  up  a  mncle  penny  of  tliia 
charge  to  the  individous  who  wefe  th^ 
object  of  his  hon.  friend's  observatioha; 
especially  aa  a  Superannuation  ftmd  waa 
provided  for  them,  at  the  expensO  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Etlice  could  not  conceive  on  what 
rational  ground  uny  opposition  could  be 
made  to  the  resumption  of  that  which  had 
been  so  liberally  conceded  in  a  moment 
of  great  public  difficulty.  He  could  not 
conceive  what  sreat  additional  burtlAen 
could  be  inflfcted  on  the  people  by  taking' 
off  the  heavy  and  exdusfve  taxation  on 
great  public  officers,  and  thereby  enaUjng 
persons  of  talents  and  endowments  to  fiu 
those  high  official  situations,  the  adequate 
occupatid^  of  which  was  of  so  much  im« 
portance  to  the  country.  For  one,  when* 
ev^r  the  subject  came  undek*  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  although  by  ho  meana 
disposed  to  augment  the  (mrthens  of  the 
pteopl^,  he  should  certainly  feel  it  hir  ddty 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  Orenfktt  said,  that,  whenever  the 
subject  came  before  the  House,  heshoiiM 
express  his  decided  conviction  of  the  plro- 
priety  of  reinstating  the  great  public  offi- 
ders  m  their  whde  salaries. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  expressed  himself  ill  &- 
vour  of  the  opinion  laid  down  by  the  ^on. 
member  for  Wareham,  that  great  offices 
of  statO  were  not  sought  afier  merely  on 
account  of  emolument,  but  for  a  thousand 
reasomr.  He  did  moat  firmly  b^Heva.  that 
5B 
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the  great  object  which  induced  men  to 
§6ek  those  offices,  whetlier  the  individuab 
were* on  the  oae  side. or  the  other  of 
politics,  was,  to  serve  their  country  in 
those  high  and  dignified  situations,  but, 
was  the  patronage  of  those  offices  nothing? 
Was  the  consideration  in  which  those  indi- 
Tiduals  were  held  all  over  Europe  of  no  im- 
portance ?  Would  not  those  circumstan* 
ces'alone  induce  men  to  fill  high  offices, 
even  if  the  salianes  were  very  moderate  ? 
He  hegfpd  leave  to  illustrate  his  position 
by  relatiog  an  anecdote.  When  Le  Kain 
retired  from'  the  stage,  a  number  of  friends 
crowded  around  him^  congratulated  him 
en  the  fortune  he  had  made,  and  observed, 
that  whatever  his  emoluments  had  been, 
they  were  by  no  means  too  great*  An  old 
knight,  who  haj^ened.to  be  present,  ex- 
pi'essed  ereat  ind^nation  at  the  munificent 
mfuioer  m  which  Uie  players  were  remu- 
nerated. He  asked,  whether  it  was  not  a 
shame  that,  whQe  he  who  had  served  his 
king,  and  country,  recdved  only  a  small 

gension,  and  the,  order  which  hung  at  his 
utton-hole,  persons  who  were  reputed  in 
France  to  be  unworthy  of  (Christian  burial 
were  liberally  rewarded..  Le  Kain  imme- 
diately retorted^  **  And  pray,  Sir,  do  you 
reckon  as  nothing  the  right  to  treat  me 
thus  ?"  It  was,  iia  fact,  the  honour  at- 
tached to  a -situation,  and  not  the  money 
which  it  produced,  that  Jed  high-minded 
men  to  accept  of  office. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

BSCOGNITION  OV  THE  InDKPENDBNCB 

OF  South  America— Petition  from 
Manchester.]  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
aaid,  he  rose  to  present  a  petition  from 
the*  President,  Vice-President,  and  mem- 
bears  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Man- 
chester, praying  that  House  immediately, 
to  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the 
states  of  South  America.  Although  he 
had  taken  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  th^ 
House,  on  a  former  evening,  when  he  pre- 
sented a  similar  petition,  yet  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures  of  tlie  town  of 
Manchester  was,  as  its  name  imported, 
strictly  a  commercial  association;  and 
was,  by  one  of  its  by-laws,  precluded  from 
politieal  discussion.  The  petition  to  which 
that  intelligent  body  had  agreed,  was 
voted  at  a  very  numerous  and  respectable 
meeting.  It  would  have  been  most,  nu- 
merously signed,  if  the  petitioners  had  not 
expected  a  speedy  termination  of  the  ses- 


sion ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  convinced,  that 
petitions  froln  ^  the  various  manufacturmg 
towns  of  Great  Britain  would  have  crowded 
their  table,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  same* 
feeling.  This  petition  stated,  that  an  early 
and  formal  acknowledgment,  by  bit  ma- 
jesty, of  the  freedom  ajad  independence 
of  South  America,  appeared  to  the  peti- 
tioners to  be  demanded  bv  the  true  in- 
terests of  Great  Brftain,  ana  to  be  due  to 
the  character  of  those  states.  It  was  im- 
politic and  unwise  longer  to  withhold  from 
them  those  dignities  and  distinctions  which 
were  allowed  to  civifized  .states ;  and  it 
was  a  strange  anomaly  to  witness^  in  oiir 
courts  of  law,  the  solemn  denial  of  the 
political  existence  of  those  states,  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  were  seeking,  or 
rather  openineandcttltivattng,  their  friend* 
ship,  and  making  unremitting  endeavours, 
to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  com- 
mercial connexion  which  subsisted  be- 
tween us.  Such  conduct  appeared  tp  the 
petitioners  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a 
^reat  and  powerful  state,  and  manifestly 
injurious  to  the  national  industry.  On 
that  subject  he  would  say  but  a  few  words  ;, 
but  he  could  not  help  csulin^^  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  petitioners  approached  them.  They 
found,  in  the  dispatdi  of  the  Slst  of  Jan-^ 
uary  last,  that  the  ftovernment  of  this 
country  stated  to  all  Europe,  that  the  re- 
cognition of  the  South  American  states 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  It  was  five 
months  since  that  solemn  declaration  was 
made  to  Spain  and  to  all  £urope;  and 
from  what  had  afterwards  taken  place,  it 
appeared  that  the  independence  of  South 
America  was  not  to  be  effected  in  any, 
even  the  slightest  degree,  by  the  wishes^ 
views,  or  feelings  of  any  European  power. . 
This  was  the  state  in  which  he  considered 
the  matter  to  stand  at  present.  The  go- . 
veroment  were  pledged,  that  the  recogni- 
tion should  not  long  be  delayed,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  no  Earopean  power  shooid 
affect  the  independence  of  those  states.. 
Undertliesecircumstaoces,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  show  to  the  Hoose  one. 
former  occasion,  how  very  little  remained 
to  be  done— how  little  that  had  to  do. 
with  the  duties  of  Jieutralitv,  or  with  the 
principles  of  intematioqal  Jaw— and  how 
much  they  were  bound|  bodi  with  refier- 
ence  to  the  trancjuillitv  of  South  America 
and  the  proq>enty  ot  the  commerce  of 
£ngland---how  decidedly  they  were  called , 
on  by  every  principle  of  justice  and  of. 
policy^  to  concede  this  recogmtion  of  in- 
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depeodenoe.  'Having  already  showed  this, 
be  woold  fain  call  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jestj'a  government  to  the  great  agitation 
and  anxiety  which  now  prevailed  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  which  could  only 
be  removed  by  taking  this  decisive  step. 
Until  the  independence  of  those  states 
was  acknowledged,  the   mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interests  could  not  know 
whether  the  great   market  of  Spanish 
America  was  to  be  opened  to  them,  or 
whether  the  keys  of  it  were  to  be  placed 
ill  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ?  Whe- 
ther that  immense  market  was  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  or  in 
an  especial  degree  to  be  throta  open  to 
this  country,  an  event  which  must  pro- 
duce the  most  bene6cial  results  for  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain?    The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  expected,  and  justly 
expected,  that,  when  sreat  commercial 
advantages  were  offered  to  them,  every 
assistance  should  be  given  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  diplomatic  agents.     The  com- 
merce of  South  America  had  been  pro- 
tected by  natives  of  Great  Britain.     He 
knew  that  he  was  here  touching  on  a  to- 
pic of  great  delicacy ;  but  he  must  say, 
that  that  commerce  had  been  gallantly  pro- 
tected by  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
was  once  a  British  officer— who    once 
filled  a  distinguished  post  in  the  British 
navy,  at  the  brightest  period  of  its  annals. 
He  mentioned  this    circumstance   with 
struggling  and'  mingled  emotions— emo* 
tions  of  pride,  that  the  individual  be  spoke 
of  was  a  Briton— emotions  of  regret,  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  British  officer  [hear]. 
Could  any  person  iipagfne  a  more  gallant 
action  than  the  cottine  out  of  the  Esme- 
ralda from  Callao?    Never  was  there  a 
greater  display  of  judgment,   calmness, 
and  enterprising  British  valour,  than  was 
shown  on  that  memorable  occasion  [hear] . 
No  man  ever  felt  a  more  ardent— a  more 
inextiognishable  love  of  country-«a  more 
anxious  desire  to  promote  its  interests 
and  extend  its  prosperity,  than  the  gallant 
individual  to  wnom  he  ailoded.  He  spoke 
for  himself:  no  person  was  responsible  for 
the  opinions  which  he  now  uttered :  but, 
he  would  ask,  what  native  of  this  country 
coald  help  wishing  that  such  a  man  were 
again  amongst  us?   [hear.]     He  hoped 
he  should  be  excused  for  saving  tnus 
mudi;  but  he  could  not  avoia  fervently 
wishing  that  such  advice  might  be  given 
to  the  Crown,  by  his  majestv's  constitu- 
tional advisers,  as  would  induce  his  ma- 
jesty graciously  to  restore  lord  Cochrane 


to  that  country  which  he  so  warmly  loved, 
and  to  that  noble  service,  to  the  glory  of 
which,  he  was  convinced,  he  willingfy 
would  sacrifice  every  earthly  considera- 
tion [loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the 
House]. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  great  advan- 
tages might  be  derived  from  an  early  re« 
cognitionof  South  American  independence, 
which  perhaps  might  not  .be  realized  if 
the  boon  were  taraily  granted.  So  long 
as..  Spain  refused  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  extensive  provinceSt 
so  long  was  it  important  that  they  should 
be  speedily  apprized  of  those  who  did  re- 
cognize their  independence.  If  Spain 
thought  fit  to  recognize  the  South  Ame- 
rican states,  there  would  be  no  favour  in 
England  pursuing  the  same  course  :  but, 
if  Great  Briuin  led  the. way,  such  a 
friendly  act  might  produce  the  most  be- 
neficial effects  upon  our  commerce. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday  f  June  23. 

Dublin  Eqvitablb  Loan  Bill.] 
The  Duke  of  Leinster  moved  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  it  was  for 
their  lordships  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  amend  this  bill,  or  to 
postpone  It  to  another  sesrion.  He  waa 
for  toe  latter  alternative ;  but,  he  thought 
it  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  the  parties 
had  made  more  concessions  than  any  of 
the  other  companies. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  agreed  in  the 
propriety  of  postponing  this  bill  to  ano- 
ther session ;  but  was  of  opinion,  that  in 
no  session  ought  such  a  bUl  to  pass  witli^ 
out  much  and  considerable  amendments* 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdak  was  glad  to 
understand  that  the  learned  lord  intended 
to  introduce  a  bill,  and^that  one  of  its  ob- 
jects was,  the  preventing  the  sale  of  the 
actions  of  such  companies  until  ap  act  of 

fiarliament  for  forming  them  had  passed, 
f  their  lordships  had  all  attended  as  closely 
as  he  had  done  to  the  committees  on  these 
bills,  they  would  have  no  doubts  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  companies  were 
got  up.  The  noble  lord  then  referred  to 
the  examination  of  a  witness,  in  which  it 
came  out,  that  he  was  invited  to  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  every  one  who  attended  was 
made  a  director,  a  secretary,  or  appointed 
to  some  office. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  in- 
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t^Aod  tq  bdqg  io  the  bUi  U^is  sompOt 
£41  be  had  felt^  sopie  difficulty  qd  t]^e  sub-, 
jficti  which  induced  him  to.  delaj;  it  until 
the  next,  lu  the  xne^a  time»  be  doubted 
i^p^t^ier  the,  tranBi^c(40fif  refer/^^  to  were 
not  altogether  illegal. 

Pie  queation  wa»  f^^g^^ ;.  v^4  Ae 
bip  wwe  WWlj  ^^ 
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HOUSB  QF  La^DS, 
■Tkursdaif^  June  24. 
Becoonition  of  the  Independence 
M  South  4  mbrica.]  '  th^  Marqui^^  of 
Lan^dotvHj  before  the  order  of  the  day 
was  gone  into,  would  t^ke  (he  opportunity 
of  this  Ian*  aitting  of  the  Hpu^e,  to  asl 
some  IcpfmatfoD  f^om  the  noble  eorl  op- 
posite on  a  S^ery  Important  object.  Hav- 
ihg,  early  ji  the  present  Q^ssion,  called 
their  Iqrdfthips'  ^tt^ntiopl  tq  the  situation 
in  ivhich  this  country  stood  with  respect 
to  South  Aaieric9^  ^d  having  heard  the 
declaration  noade  by  bis  majesty's  minis- 
ters on  that  subject,  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, thai  that  aaclaration^  would  before 
now  have  been  C^Howe^  up  by^  some  pub* 
lip  measure. '  ^ut^  after  that  declaration, 
fpl^**month9  had  elapsed  without  ^ny  step 
havmg  been  taken  towards  th^  establish- 
ment of  thqae  relations  with  the  states  of 
Sooth  America  which  it  was  the  genera] 
wish  of  parliament  and  the  country  to  see 
formed.  In  the  motion  he  had  tlien  made 
he  did  not  rely  on  any  other  principles 
than  those  which  were  maintained  on  the 
question  by  his  majesty's  ministers ;  it  was 
rft  be  expected,  that.  In  consistency  with 
th^e  pripciples,  and  with  the  declaration 
which  inmistera  bad  made  in  January  last, 
that  no  long  time  would  have  elapsed 
without  a  recdgnition  of  the  independence 
6f  some  of  the  states  of  Sojuth  America. 
An  openine  had  been  lef^  for  Spain  to 
iJke  the  (inority  in  the  recognition;  but. 
n  Spahi  did  not  avail  herself  of  that  open- 
itag,  it  was  understood  that  this  country 
ifas  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  any 
hnger  delving  the  taking  qf  that  step 
herself.  It  was  a  course  which  t^  ^ht, 
above  alii  to  be  adopted,  in  coosi^teijkcy 
with  those  principles  vrh\c^  in  this  country 
ought  to  make  it  deBirid)]^  to  establish 
Ultimate  relations  with  those  states  whiqh 
enjoy  a  system  of  liberty  in  ev^ry  pti^t  ^f 
the  world;  Such  had  heretofore  been  the. 
conduct  of  the  government  of  this  poupt^y 
with  respect  to  the  fk-ee  states  of  Europe^ 
and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  extenqea. 
to  America.    He  therefore  now-  c^ied 


on  the  npble  earl  opposit)?  tAe|;|i^iii  wha% 
were  the  intentions  of  his  majesty's  gov* 
ernraent  on  this  i(nportanJt  matter.  After 
all  that  had  been  n^xd  af^i  done  on  the 
subjeflft»  it  perbap^y  might,  be  advanced 
that  the  recognition  of  the  iodependence 
of  Sooth  America  was  but  a  form  s  it  wafl» 
however,  a  form  which  the  law  of  natiooa 
requifedt  and  there  co^ld  nat  be  one  law 
for  one  part  of  the  world,  i|pd  pother  for 
anpther.  $e^de$»  t^he  reljitipn*  of  coimw 
tries  qft^n  mrned  01^  mattera  of  etiquette* 
which  Gou]d  Bo^  ha  dispensed  with  wi^» 
put  great,  inconvenience :  ^d  their  lord- 
shipni  must  bear  in  mind  the  opinion  which 
this  countrj^  entertaioe4  of  th^  impprtance 
of  establisbipg  relations  with  Sputh  Amer- 
ica* If  there!  were  uo  objection  to  the 
principle  on  which  relations  o(  political 
intercourse  were  to  be  established,  why 
was  the  recognition  sfi  Ippg  delayed  after 
the  independence  had,  in  fact»  been  ap 
fully  asserted?  He  did  9ot  mean  to  say 
that  every  part  of  South  Americfi  baa 
fully  established  its  independeace ;  but  be 
should  not  be  contradicted  v(hen  be  con- 
fined himself  to  two  pf  the  ^tat^  nameljr* 
Colombia  and  Bue;)06  Ajre^  f^  if 
any  o(  the  states  of  (he  contin^t  of  £u^ 
rope  had  a  better  claim  to  ^e  regarded  aa 
inaependent.  T|ie  indeppod^oce  of  Co« 
Ipmbia  and  Buepps  A  vres.  aioo4  en  m 
more  firm  fpundation  Hiai>  th^t  of  the 
stat^  respect  tp  which  had  caii^sc^*  whe-- 
.  ther  properly  or  i^pi  he  sbf^Mld  not  now 
discus^  didi^  ici  (V^ipS  (b^^ajcl^  «h^  the 
interests  and  the^t^^^jf.  pf  ijt^is  ^tui^y  aa 
obviopaly  9>^eaM  ^9,  call  (or*  He  miiai 
ctxpreas  hiA  qonn4ent  hope  th^t*  previoiia 
to  the  next  n^^tiqg  pf  pa^ii^ment,  full  ef- 
fect would  be,  given  to  tj^  dieclaratioa 
which  his  m«»j^fiy*a  ministers,  made^  by 
the  rcicpgnition  of  such  of  the  statct^  of 
South,  America  a<  might  be  in  a  coo4ition 
t^  c>«i^tain  their  indepeoden/c^ 

The  Earl  of  I^tQerpoo/felt  it  necesfaij 
to  say  something  0^  ^hat  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  marquia;  and  what  he  had  to 
8.tate  would  be  perfectly  plain*  explicits 
and  distinct,  aa  to^  the.  courfe  which  the 
kinf 'a  govempaent  had  pursi^d  on  thuui 
sjUDJ^ec^  ^yheo  the  noble  marquia  forn^ 
erijr  broifght  this  matter  under  the  cod» 
sideration  of  their  lordships^'  hp  reduced 
the  question, to. t^iree  points-- 1.  Wbathei: 
there  was  any  connexion  between  thia 
country  and  an;r  st^Ji^.of  Europe  (Spaia« 
,  ei^ceptedj.  which  rendered  it  ne^eawry 
to  withhold,  the  repqgnijtion  of  the.S|mu|0' 
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npoo  bnnidf  to  ytuce  to  the  noble  omrqutt 
that  this  country  was  under  no  engago- 
iP0nt»  espreMed  or  impliedi  which  could 
preveat  tliia  country  from  acknowledging 
the  indepondence  of  the  ttaiea  of  Sooth 
imerica,   whensoever   such   a  ipea^vM'^ 
dwuld  be  thought  proper ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment were  completely  fro^  to  ezerciie 
tbeirowQ  judgment*  and  that  whatever  the 
mult  of  that  exercise  might  be,  the  sub* 
ject  would  be  treated  purely  aa  a  British 
qtteition»   determined   upon   British  in- 
tereats.    The  neiit  point  was,  how  matters 
itood  with  regard  to  Spain*    In  answer  to 
MuUt  bo  had  atated*  tl>at  it  waa  Tory  de* 
mble»  if  it  possibly  could  be  acoomplish- 
«d>  to  induce  Spain  to  be  the  first  to  make 
the  recognition ;  and  every  thing  which 
hsd  tUice  pasaed  had  only  tended  lo  con* 
firm  bim  in  (ho  propriety  of  thia  view.  The 
racognitioo  of  a  colony  could  only  emanate 
46  jure  from  the  rooth^  country ;  and 
intA  that  Of  ent  did  happen,  there  would 
ilvava  be  some  degree  of  inconvenience 
ia  tho  relations   which   other  countriea 
laigbt  establish  with  a  new  state.    This 
M9  ot^ious  ;  he  had  never  stated  that 
thia  iecoovenienpe  waa  a  reaaon  for  refu* 
Hn^  %hb  reoof^iiion,  but  that  ii  was  one 
which  made  i|  deaifaUe  to  induce  the 
mqtber  eoontri  to  take  the  ftist  atep. 
Ha  bed  booed  mm  what  bad  passed  that 
that  wo^ld  hafebeee  done;  butevery  effort 
ta  induce  the  governmeel  of  Spain  to  take 
that  atep  having  failed,  the  government 
af  tbia  country  md  not  eeasider  itaelf  pac^ 
qMfid*  wbenever  the  paopar  tjaan  abouM 
irciae  for  racapising  the  indtpendenee 
of  Soiptb  An^aricaf  b^  any  obligation  or 
aDgaMeteiitt   aaond  or  other.    Hia  ma* 
j^ra  miaiaieffa  con«deas4  tbeanaelveB 
tiwM^  (lae  qa  thia  qtteslioQ,as  well  wish 
aneal  t»  the  goteroaienl  of 'Spaiii  aa 
^w  iivtry  olben.    Tte  thM  pomi  wa% 
vbatbar  mafauvaa  bad  been  taken,  by 
^ing^  eet  eoiamiaaieBera,  to  form  a 
jadgnsenl,  whether  the  (eavemmenta   of 
thoae  alatea  weae  ia  aeeb  a  condition  of 
twwaaable  penaaneeey^aa  to  rendev  it  ad- 
vnbU  to  carry  bile  efieot  a  recognition 
aftbeindiepeodenoe  of  those  stetes.  Thia 
iaal  w(aa  ttisi  onlgr  <|uestion  that  now  ae* 
stained  to  be  aniwered.    Their  lordshipa 
kaew  that  eommissienefa  had  been  sent 
out ;  f  od  when  he  slated,  that  noiofontt* 
tion  on  the  sukjoat  of  their  misstoB  had 

I  at  aaeched  thia  emmtsy,  he  waa  sure 
a  aaid  eoougb  to  acoount  far  a  reoogni* 
tlan  Ml  bmring  taken  nlaoe.  Ho  bad  only 
^rngmk  Ibufe  bia  aMJasiyfe  gwaennieBt 


was  under  no  oUigalteo  whatever  whtdi 
coidd  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  statea 
of  South  America,  whenever  it  shooU 
appear  to  be  eontistent  with  the  intereata 
and  character  of  the  country  to  make  such 
recognition ;  and  that  his  majesty's  mt- 
nisteia  had  taken  means  to  obtain  tiie 
necessary  information  respectmg  those 
states,  and  would  act  upon  that  informa- 
tion aa  soon  aa  tbey  reoaived  it. 

Protbst  AOAiNaT  THB  Eabl  M An-» 
SHAL*a  BiLt.]  Lord  Hoiiand  befove 
he  proceeded  to  the  motion  of  which  be 
bail  given  notice,  was  deairous  that  the 
minutes  of  the  18th,  19tb,  and  21st  In* 
stent  should  be  read.  He  conkl  not  but 
exprett  bis  satisfaction  at  seeing,  on  the 
Jest  day  pvevioua  to  the  prorogation,  that 
the  defioate  matter-»for  delicate  be  oould 
not  but  call  it — which  he  was  abaot  to 
bring  forward,  would  receive  the  consider- 
ation of  so  full  a  House.  He  fait  satis* 
faction  also,  that,  if  his  recollection  sheold 
fail  bim  aa  to  facts,  he  sppke  in  Uie  pre- 
sence of  many  noble  persons  who  witness* 
ed  what  had  passed,  and  he  was  sure 
would  acknowledge  the  oorreotness  of  bia 
statements  where  they  were  correct,  or 
set  him  right  if  he  should  in  any  respect 
be  in  error.  Bet  if  there  lordships  should 
not  agree  to  adopt  bis  proposition,  iher 
would  at  least  bear  thia  m  mind— that  it 
was  not  impossible^  even  at  the  shortest 
notiee,  to  piocore  a  numerous  meeting  of 
that  Haesow  Their  lordsbipa  had  given 
a  practical  proof  that  at  that  very  hito 
period  of  the  sewioot  a  fall  attendance  of 
peera  couU  be  obtaiaed  on  faurand  twen* 
ty  boors*  notice.  Those  peraoas,  therefore, 
who  hadt  *^^b  ^  feverish  apprehension  on 
all  sub|ecta  oowneoted  with  this  Imnortaol 
bill  aa  It  waa  called,  nsuat  have  tiad  fall 
opportunity  to  ataend  if  theypleesed.  Ho 
then  moved  tbet  the  minutes  be  read. 
rHese  the  minutea  were  read  by  the 
devk.3  His  lordship  also  moved  the  reed- 
ing of  the  followiag  Proteat  • 

**  DiaasvTiBifV^^Becaase^  on-general 
principles,  I  object  to  any  conoesaion  to 
Roman  Catbolica,  either  collectively  or 
individually ;  and  the  bill  violates  the  con- 
stitution, if  enabling  a  PMtt  to  bold  high 
offee  near  the  person  of  a  mtestant  king, 
and  dispenses  with  those  oaths  whioi 
iVotestanta  are  bound  to  take.  Becaoae 
the  practical  effKt  of  dispensing  widi  the 
oetfa  of  sapreasaoy  to  Papiatamusl  of  oe- 
oeasily  aiaate  a  Ofsnstitotieoal  jealouay  en 
the  peat  off  ibe  l»slmlmns»  Aereby  go- 
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qeratiog  feuds  and  animositieiy  most  ra- 
pfocially  at  the  present  timei  when  Papists' 
0ffow  their  iDtentions  by  language  and 
abts  BO  undii^uised;  that  they  cannot  be 
misunderstood. 

.  *'  Because,  to  sanction  the  separation  of 
the  oatlis  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
i|  toestabliah  a  most  dangerous  and  alarm- 
ing precedent,  inasmuch  as  the  unipn  of 
church  and  state  forms  the  basis  of  our 
constitutional  greatness  and  excellence, 
i^eedom.  and  security.  And  lastly,  be- 
cause at  this  very  late  period  of  the  ses* 
sioDf^nd  at  the  earlv  hour  of  five  o'clock, 
before  peers  arrived. at  the- House,  the 

S resent  decision  cannot  be  considered  to 
e  the  sense  of  this  House,  many  peers 
being  absent,  and  the  House  taken  quite 
unawaijes*  For  these  reasons,  and  having 
the  welfare  of  my  couptry  indelibly  at 
at  heart,  1  solemnly  protest  a^inst  this 
bill,  and  other  measures  of  a  similar  nature 
which  are  in  a  constant  coufse  of  progres- 

.JlQIl. 

(Signed)  **  Newcastle 

"  Abinodok.'' 
Lord  Holland  now  rose  to  complain  to 
their  lordships  of  this  protest.  Their 
k>rdships  would  perhaps  think  it  strange 
that  he  should  consider  himself  called 
upon  to  make  any  animadversion  on  a 

erotest,  more  than  any  other  noble  lord 
ad  w]lio  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  very 
free  in  tendering  protests  against  the  de- 
cisions of  the  House.  Before  he  sat  down 
be  would  conclude  with  a  motion,  con- 
ceived in  words  on  hearing  which  he  be- 
lieved their  lordships  would  acknowledge, 
diat  at  no  period  in  the  last  120  years 
ivould  such  a  protest havepassed  without 
a  more  severe  censure.  He  complained 
of  this  protest  on  two  grounds ;  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  leftageoeral  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it  exacts 
]y  the  reverse  of  what  the  facts  accurately 
s^ted  would  produce;  and  that  of  the 
seven  propositions  which  it  contained, 
one  only  expressed  a  fair  difference  of 
opinion ;,  and  that  the  other  six  were  mis- 
apprehensions of  the  orders  and  practice 
of  their  lordships*  House,  or  proceeded 
from  a  want  of  right  recollection  of  facts 
and  circumstances,  or  constituted  a  direct 
attack  on  the  honour  of  the  House«-»an 
attack,  which  tended  to  subvert  all  re- 
spect for  the  lawst>f  the  country  and  those 
regulations  upon  which  all  deference  to 
the  proceedings  of  that  Hqnie  rested.  He 
referred  more  particularly  to  these  worda 
^"  Andlaslly^  because  at  this  very  latepe* 


riod  of  the  session,  and  at  the  early  hour 
of  5  o'clock,  before  peers  arrived  at  tbe 
House,  the  present  decision  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  the  sense  of  this  House, 
many  peers  being  absent,  and  the  House 
taken  i^uite  unawares/'    Now,  he  would 
ask  their  lordships  what  would  be  thought 
on  reading  this  protest,  by  any  man  not 
conversant  with  the  hours'  of  attending  in 
this  House,  or  by  any  individual  who  was 
not  present  at  the  transaction  to  which  it 
referred  I  He  would  ask  whether  the  im- 
pression would  not  be,  that  the  subject 
was  quite  new  to  the  House,  and  had  not 
been  heard  of  in  the  courfe  of  the  ses- 
sion-— that  it  had  been  taken  suddenly  up 
and  contrary  to  the  regular  course  of  bu- 
siness—that  '  the  bill  had  been  hurried 
through  in  a  manner  ouite  unusual— -that 
no  pains  had  been  taxen  to  procure  due 
attention  to  the  subject  from  their  lordsbipa 
who  could  attend,  and  that  no  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  to  those  who  could  not' 
attend  to  send  their  proxies  ?    Was  not 
all  this  likely  to  be  the  impression'  on  anr 
man's  mind  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  facts?'  So  far,  however/'froin  this 
being  the  general  complexion  of  the  trans- 
action, that  the  bill  which  had  been  pass- 
sed  was  one  which  related  to,  and  had 
for  its  object,  a  matter  which  had  been 
very  recently  under  their  consideration  ; 
that  it  came  recommended  by  persona  c^ 
high  authority,  both  agreeing  and  disa- 
greeing on  the  great  question  of  Cathdic 
emancipation;  that  toe  measure  was  in 
no  one  instance  objected  to,  except  on 
tbe  ground  of  form ;  that  it  was  not  hur- 
ried through  the  house;  and  that  ample 
opportunity'  was  given  for  tbe  attendance 
of  such  of  their  Tdrdships  as  chose  to  be 
present.    He  must  confess,  that  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  task  which-*  he  bad 
that  day  imposed  upon  himsielf,'  oonsisted 
in  noticing  such  frivolous  objections— ob- 
iections  which  applied  more  to  die  bili 
brought  in  by  the  noble  earl  opposite,  and 
which  had  also  received  the  sanction  of 
parliament*    That  noble  eari  eave  nodce 
of  the  biUiie  introduced,  and  there  was 
some  expectation  that  the  Earl  Marshal's 
office  would  have  been  inoluded  in  the 
measure.    Tbe  House  was  then  taken  by 
surprise ;  but  it  was  the  surprise  that  that 
measure  was  not  included.      Hie  noble 
earl,  however,  explained  his  conduct  aa-^ 
tisfactorily  ^  but  did  he  object  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  against  which  .the  protest 
was  directed?  By  no  means.    He  stated, 
that  he  reframed  from  including  that  office 
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on  three  grounds  s  1st,  that  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Earl  Marsbars  officei  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  make  it  a  part  of 
a  bin  relating  to  officers  of  the  revenue ; 
second,  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  re- 
QiDred  the  immediate  passing  of  the  bill ; 
thirdi  that  he  had  doubts,  whether  the 
noble  Earl  Marshal  would  like  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  office  in  the  manner  proposed. 
Nonr,  would  any  man  say,  after  this,  that 
his  bringinff  in  the  bill  could  be  taking 
the  House l>y  surprise  ?  It  was  not  per- 
fectly regular  to  take  notice  of  any  con« 
venation  which  passed  in  that  House,  ex- 
cept such  as  occurred  openly  at  that  table; 
but  he  would  say,  that  after  the  discus- 
sion to  which  he  bad  referred,  scarcely  a 
day  had  patted  without  some  cooyersation 
having  taken  place  on  the  propriety  of 
bringing  forward  this  measure.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  stroke  of  Providence  de- 
prived his  excellent  and  illustrrous  friend, 
the  noble  duke,  of  a  near  relation,  and 
left  him  without  any  person  to  whom  he, 
could  immediately  wish  to  delegate  the 
exercise  of  his  office.  It  was  then  felt 
that  this  was  the  proper  time  to  bring  (br- 
vard  the  measure  on  which  the  seneral 
tense  of  the  House  had  previously  been 
expresaed.'  He  should  show  that  the 
House  had  not  been  taken  by  surprise, 
sod  that  no  one  had  any  right  to  say  so. 
At  the  same  time,  he  vushed  it  to  be  un» 
derstood  that  he  would  always  stand  up 
for  the  right  of  a  minority  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  any  proceeding  to  which  they 
objected.  They  were  always  entitled  to 
exercise  the  privilege  of  recording  their 
opioton.  With  regard  to  Uie  objection- 
able part  of  this  protest,  the  statement, 
that  tJie  bill  was  brought  in  at  a  late  pe- 
riod of  the  session  was  correct.  If  tnat 
stateqjient  had  stood  alone,  there  would 
have  been  no  objection  to  it ;  except  that 
the  circumstance  complained  of  was  not 
unusual..  But  what  would  be  thought  of 
this  objection  if  their  lordships>elerred  to 
what  had  passed  in  other  years?  He 
viihed  they  would  consider  what  sort  of 
bills  were  brought  up  and  passed  at  the 
dote  of  the  session.  In  the  present  vear 
a  very  unconstitutional  act— The  Irish 
Ininrrection  act— had  been  passed  with  as 
thin  an  attendance,  and  less  notice,  than 
the  bill  protested  against. .  If  their  lord- 
ahips  looked  at  the  Journals  at  the  latter 
period  of  almost  every  session,  they 
would  find  that  coercive  measures,  and 
bills  which  had  for  their  object  pains  and 
pcDalUcfy  were  then  generally  introduced, 


and  very  little  attended  to.    Were  ther 
then  to  understand,  that  whenever  a  bill, 
infringing  on  the  liberties  of  the  people 
was  propoaed,  they  might  pass  it  in  as, 
thin  a  House,  and  with  as  little  considers- . 
tion,  as  they  pleased;  but  that  when  a  biU^ 
of  boons  and  concessions  was  proposed, 
every  absent  peer  ought  to  be  consulted  f^ 
The  next  clause  of  the  protest  censured, 
the  jpassing  of  the  bill  at  the  ei^rlj  hour ', 
of  nve  o'clock.     In  this  statement  there 
were  two  propositionsy  both  unfounded— . 
first  that  five  o'clock  was  an  early  hour ; . 
and  secondly^  that  the  bill  did  pass  at  fife . 
o'clock.    In  the  first  place,  five  o'clock^, 
so  far  firom  being  an  early  hour,  was  thof 
period  which,  by  general  agreement,  had  . 
been  appropriated. to  the  transaction  of. 
public  business.    It  was  wrong,  therefor^^ , 
to  say  that  this  particular  bujsiness  came . 
on  at  an  early  hour.    It  was  the  duty  of 
every  noble  lord  to  attend  when  the  House . 
was  sitting.     Every  noble  peer  was  en- 
titled to  bnne  forward  a  subject  whenever 
he  pleased.    It  was  merely  in  consequence 
of  ue  usual  courtesy  that  he  did  not  stand 
up  yesterday  and.  make  the  motion  he '. 
now  intended  to  make,  instead  of  giving  a 
notice  as  he  had  done.    It  was  a  little  too  . 
much,  then,  to  be  accused  of  an  irrcgu* 
larity,  when  the  courtesy  and  forms  of  the  . 
House  had  been  strictly  adhered  to.    The  . 
general  rule  was,  to  proceed  td  public  bu-  , 
sineu  at  five  o'clock.    Exactly  as  the  mi- 
nute-hand came  upon  the  number  twelve^ 
he  took  the  bill  in  his  hand  and  went  up  to  * 
the  table.    Some  person  near  him  said»  . 
"  Go    on,  move ;''  but,  observing  that 
some  noble  lor^  bad  petitions  in  their  , 
hands,  he  said,  "  Let  the  petitions  be  first 
presented.'*    Accordingly,  eight  petitionji . ', 
were  immediately   presented.    A   short  , 
conversation  dfterwards  took  place  at  the 
table.    A  noble  relation  and  rriend  of  his^  . 
if  the  noble  duke  (Richmond)   would 
allow  him  to  call  him  so,  also  presented  ' 
several  petitions.    One  petition  was  also 
presented  by  another  noble  lord.    A  noble  . 
friend  of  his  (earl  Grosvenor)  adverted  to  . 
a  measure  which  had  occupied  the  atten-  . 
tion  of  their  lordships,  and  actually  made  . 
a  motion.    After  all  this  had  been  done» 
he  again  rose,  and  moved»  that  the  order  . 
of  the  day  be  read ;  which  being  done,  he 
prbceedcid  to  move  the  third  readii^  of 
the  bill.    He  iiitroduoed  that  motion  by 
two  or  three  sentences.    He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  much ;  but  it  must  be  , 
in  the  recoUeetion  of  many  of  their  lord- 
ahipa  that  he  stated  enpugh  to  apprise  the  ^ 
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House  of  what  was  going  on.    The  next 
prdpositioh  to  whicn  be  should  advert 
was,  **  that  no  peers  had  arrived."    Now, 
be  mast  assert  that  many  peers  had  aitlved, 
and  he  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  it 
any  noble  lord  had  proposed  to  postpone 
the  third  I'eading,  or  to  adjotim  the  pro^ 
ceedingt  on  it  for  a  shoit  time,  during 
pleasure,  he  would  have  consented.    He 
did  not  say  that  he  woald  hate  agreed  to 
hiave  giten  precedency  to  aOT  bill  which 
would  hilve  b^en  liltely  to  hate  caused 
discussion,  because,  if  h  bill  wcfre  i^assed 
tete  in  the  nigfxt,  the  dhattce  of  ith  psssing 
that  nxAh  night  through  one  stiige  Of  the 
Oommons  tuight  be  Tost.    But,  he  had 
another  reason  foi^  not  giving  the  pfece- 
deticy  to  aity  other  bill  which  might  htre 
caused  delay.    He  wished  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  full  attendance,  and  he 
could,  from  bis  own  experience,  assert, 
that  the  House  was  generally  a  good  deal 
better  attended  art  five  o^clocE  than  at 
aeven;    l^ive  o'clock,  then,  was  not  an 
hour  by  which  thie  House,  eould  be  takeil 
bV  sarcriscr^  such  surprise  was,  indeed, 
more  likelt  to  occur  at  the  latter  hour, 
wtieo  oobte  peers  ebiented  themselves  fof 
aeme  cause  which  he  should  not  ettempt 
to  descrihe.    He  was  not  here  talking  of 
theory,  bttt  of  praotice:  fOr,  on  that  very 
diKy,  at  a  later  hour,  a  bill  of  great  import- 
ance had  pitssed-*^  bill  enacting  Severe 
pOmshments  On  sul^ects  of  this*  couotry. 
He  had  voted  for  that  bill  because  he  had 
thought  it  was  necessarv.    It  passed  at  a 
quarter  before  Seven  :  the  Earl  MarshaPS 
biH  soon  after  five  o'clock.    Whdt  oc- 
curred then  Would  substantiate  ell  that 
he  had  befoHB  said--that  when  (he  liberty 
of  the  subJeiH  Was  in  ouestion,  no  anxiety 
was  shown  as  to  the  rate  of  the  House. 
The  minutes  of  the  House  would  prove, 
tlitt  upon  the  tho'd  reiadirtg  of  the  Welch 
juditature  bill,  the  numbers  of  the  division 
bed  been  only  eight  td  three.    If  the  noble 
lol^rds  who  signed  the  protest  had  chosen 
td  dividar  the  Mouse  when  her  moVed  the 
tbfrd  reading  of  the  Barf  Hiirshal^  bill, 
they  would  bAve  fotmd  at  least  three  times 
tbar  nunibef  pfeseot.    The  noble  lords, 
howc^rer,  seemed  ta  tfimk  nothing  of  k 
measure  imposing  peMaltiies,   while  ther 
Ekil  Marshal's  office  Wt^,  in  theh-  ophiion, 
a  stiljeet  whith,  iHce  tbe"  QueeiV's  trial, 
reqtiired  the  attendimte  of  every  peer. 
It  was  true,  the  fbrm^  of  the  House  allowed 
absent  peers  to  express  theii"  opinions  by 
pfoxy ;  but  thai  opiniotf  Wat  nt>t  given 
frofitf  tfaAli  wak  fataM  ill  the  debftl^.    The| 


noUe  lord  who  voted  by  proxy,  confided 
tt  to  6tt  wh6m  he  aingled  out,  on  the 
ground  that  he  wtA  Hkelv  to  hold  the 
same  opinion  as  hilhtell.  This  proceeding 
Was  consistent  With  the  priictide  of  parlia^ 
ment.  He  did  not  condemn  it ;  but  he 
wished  noble  lords  who  Were  so  anxtoua 
for  atleOdance,  to  consider  well  On  what 
basis  it  wes  that  ttBoquiilitv  and  stibmtssioil 
to  the  laws  depended.  He  wished  to  ask 
those  noUe  lords  who  were  ao  fond  of 
appealing  to  the  constitution  and  the  lawg^ 
what  thejr  considered  to  be  the  fbundlitioa 
of  that  Constitution  and  thoie  laws  f  Did 
Dot  the  authority  given  to  the  laws  depend 
on  the  Oonsent  of  the  two  Houses  of  par« 
Itament,  aftd  the  asseht  given  to  them  by 
the  king  ?  There  was  an  act  of  perlla-* 
knenC  for  which  the  tMe  Ionia  had  great 
respeet«-that  law  which  eXdfided  lUmma 
Catholics  from  seats  In  thet  HodSi^.  Ha 
wished  they  would  read  what  Protestant 
writers  had  said  on  the  subject  of  that  law. 
He  wished  they  would  read  whet  the 
historian  Ralph,  who  was  a  zeafoua  Pro* 
testant,  had  sAid  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  law  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
parliament.  Writing  seventy  vearl  af^er 
the  transaction,  he  described  It  td  have 
been  carried  in  the  midst  of  riot,  and  io  a 
manner  more  Hke  the  violence  of  a  mob 
than  what  ought  io  be  expected  from  n 
Aenitte-house,  or  the  representatfves  of  the 

f people.  Would  it  be  said,  then,  that  thia 
aw  was  not  to  be  called  the  sense  of  the 
House  i  How  was  thAt  sense  to  be 
known,  but  by  the  state  of  the  votes  { 
Sense  or  nonsense,  that  act  was  now  the 
taw  of  the  land  i  and  every  time  that  their 
lordships  took  their  seats  in  that  House, 
they  had  to  take  the  oaths  And  sign  the 
declaration  Which  it  re^nbed.  Mort  had 
been  dune  this  session  m  calling  together 
the  peers  than  had  ever  been  the  practice. 
Now,  his  own  opinioii  of  that  practice 
was,  that  it  Was  a  great  advantage  and 
convenience  to  their  lordships  ;  bat,  con* 
sthutioo&lly  speakbkg,  he  was  not  sore 
chat  it  Was  not  a  great  innovation  ;  cer- 
tainly it  was  a  greater  innovsttton  6a  the 
Constitution  than  permittmg  she  Eart 
Marshal  to  perfohn  his  own  fonctioOa 
leather  thati  by  deputy.  It  might  M  that 
dn  thJlB  occasioh  ihaOy  lords  were  absent ; 
ih  feet,  he  had  never  known  but  on  the 
OcltSeiSion  of  one  bili  that  the  maiorfty  6f 
Ibrds  were  present:  551  was,  he  believed, 
fihe  mimber  of  which  their  lordships'  House 
eonsisted,  «nd  he  certainly  nevter  recot- 
llectedf  lt6  da.  »  divlsidn  but  one6.-    He  * 
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had  thooghl  it  bis  dut;^  on  pretentioff  the^ 
bill,  to  explain  bis  motives  for  it,  and  the 
reasons  which  existed  for  expediting  it 
throttgb  the  House.  Every  person,  there- 
fore, who  attended  the  House  had  ample 
notice  that  such,  a  measure  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  that  a  disposition  existed  to 
expedite  it  through  the  House ;  and  those 
who  knew  how  very  near  it  was  to  the 
dose  of  the  session,  must  have  been 
svsre  of  the  necessity  there  was  for  the 
bill  to  pass  early  in  tne  day.  When  first 
his  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  he 
bsd  looked  foir' precedents,  and  he  found 
tbat  in  1701  a  protest  which  had  been 
entered  was  so  effectually  expunged,  that 
oo  records  of  it  remained  either  in  the 
Journab  or  in  any  of  the  publications  of 
tbe  time ;  but  it  must  have  been  one  in 
which  the  majority  thought  an  incorrect 
statement  of  facts  had  been  made,  llie 
next  instance  was  one  of  a  bill  connected 
with  this  question,  brought  up  from  the 
other  House  of  parliament,  and  a  very 
long  and  able  protest  was  signed  by  those 
who  were  called  the  Jacobite  peers.  The 
earl  of  SunderUnd  complained  of  it,  and 
iben  up  jumped  the  then  duke  of  New* 
esstJe,  and  what  did  be  do?— -what  he 

Sord  Holland)  now  proposed  to  doi 
o,  but  with  <<  one  fell  swoop"  he  took 
off  from  the  Journals  the  whole  of  the 
reasons.  What  was  the  consequence? 
k  long  struggle  took  place  between  the 
expongers  and  tbe  enterers  of  protests ; 
sod  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that 
the  minority  beat  the  majority  on  that 
subject ;  they  proved  that  escpuoging  the 
protests  was  not  only  wrong  m. itself,  but 
that  it  defeated  its  own  purpose.  They 
went  on  pirotesting,  and  tbe  whole  thing 
was  virtually  given  up,  as  the  majority  did 
pot  expunge  the  reasons  against  expung- 
ing. This  precedent  at  least  showed  that, 
is  tbe  year  1722,  tbe  majority  thought 
there  were  reasons  for  expunging.  In 
adverting  to  a  more  ancient  and  more 
leuooable  precedent,  he  had  a  little  mali- 
dotts  pleasure ;  as  it  was  a  protest  against 
that  bill  which  was  brought  in,  and  which 
iofrioged  for  tbe  first  time  the  birthright 
of  tbe  peerage  of  this  country,  by  exact* 
ing  an  oath  previous  to  discharging  their 
duly  io  that  House.  That  bill  was  called, 
or  nicknamed,  the  Bishop's  Test.  It  was 
lost  in  that  House,  and  was  objected  to 
by  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  by  all  the  emi« 
neat  men  o(  the  time,  on  the  principle, 
that  the  birthright  of  the  peerage  was  too 
sacred  to  be  touched  by  tbe  authority  of 
VOL.  XI. 


that  House.  It  was  thought,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  that  that  was  denying  the  author;- 
ity  of  an  vet  of  pari  iament.  I  n  conclusion^ 
the  noble  lord  said,  that  the  course  which 
he  proposed  to  adopt  on  the  present  ocf 
casion  was,  to  submit  a  resolution,  conr 
taining  a  statement  of  facts,  and  ending 
with  a  permission  to  the  noble  brds  who 
had  signed  the  protest,  to  withdraw  that 
protest,  if  they  thought  proper.^  After 
reading  the  protest,  his  lordship  coo* 
eluded,  by  moving,  **  That  their  Lord» 
ships  had  been  duly  summoned  to  attend 
on  Friday,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Standing  Orders  on  the  occasion  of  the 
£arl  Marshal's  Bill ;  that  the  House  came 
to  no  resolution  thereon,  but  discharged 
the  order ;  that  the  Bill  was  read  for  tbe 
second  time  on  Saturday,  the  Committee 
being  dispensed  with ;  and  that  on  Moo* 
day,  the  21st  instant,  it  was  read  the  third 
time,  after  five  o*clock»  some  of  the  Lords 
present  having  said  not  content,  but  none 
of  them  havmg  called  for  a  division,  nor 
objected  to  the  hour  at  which  the  question 
for  the  psssing  of  the  Bill  was  oroposed.'* 
The  Earl  <S  Abingdon  said,  that  as  one 
of  those  who  had  signed  the  protest,  he 
felt  it  iacimibent  on  him  to  explain  the 
principle  upon  which  he  had  acted.  Con*« 
ceiving  that  the  bill  was  perfectly  uncon* 
stitutional,  he  had  opened  the  Journals  of 
the  House  jto  see  if  any  protest  had  becA 
entered  a^^ainst  it,  and  finding  that  tberq 
was,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  affix  his  signa* 
tore  under  a  conviction  that  the  bill  wai^ 
one  which  ought  not  to  have  passed.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was,  to  enable  the  Earl 
Marshal  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  hia 
oflice  without  takingthe  oath  of  supremacy. 
-»«o  oath  which  he  (the  earl  of  A.) 
conceived  to  be  necessary .  to  the  protecn 
tion  of  the  constitution.  In  the  oath  oC 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  as  taken  by  the 
Catholics,  the  words  **he  beine  Pro* 
testant"  were  left  out,  and  great  danger 
might  arise  hereafter  firom  the  omission  of 
exprettions  that  went  to  recognise  and 
secure  the  Protestant  ascen£ncy.  IC 
their  lordships  were  to  infer  from  what  he 
had  stated,  or  from  what  he  had  done» 
that  be  held  the  Roman  Catholics  in  de» 
testation,  they  would  commit  a  gre^k 
mistake.  It  was  not  from  any  feeling  of 
animosity  towards  them,  but  from  adisin* 
clination  to  countenance  any  infringement 
of  the  constitution,  that  he  had  signed  the 

frotest  which  he  had  found  already  written, 
t  was  in  this  sense  alone  that  he  wished 
his  protest  to  be  understood,  and  he  would 
5C 
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have  no  objection  to  amend  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  confine  it  simply  to  that 
interpretation. 

The  Duke  of  Netvcastle  said,  he  rose 
with  considerable  embarrassment  to  ad- 
dress their  lordships,  being  very  little 
accustomed  to  speak  in  public  He  would 
not  enter  at  length  into  the  various  topics 
which  the  noble  lord  had  introduced,  but 
would  confine  himself  altogether  to  the 
facts  of  the  case.  He  wished,  however, 
before  he  did  so,  to  express  his  thanks  to 
the  noble  lord  for  the  temper  in  which  he 
had  brought  forward  his  motion,  avoiding 
every  thing  that  could  hurt  his  feelings, 
though  intending  to  invalidate  his  protest. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  on  his  own  part, 
that  he  entertained  no  feeling  inimical  to 
the  earl  marshal^  but  directly  the  reverse. 
His  objection  to  the  bill  was,  not  from  any 
disrespect  towards  him,  but  because  it  was 
a  favour,  and  a  dangerous  favour,  granted 
to  the  Roman  Catnolics.  It  was,  as  he 
conceived,  unconstitutional,  and  contrary 
to  those  principles  which  ought  to  be  held 
most  sacred.  He  begged  to  observe  to 
the  House,  that  every  thing  alleged  in 
his  protest  he  believed  to  be  true ;  if  he 
did  not  believe  every  word  of  it  to  be  true, 
he  was  not  the  man  who  would  wish  to 
insert  it  on  the  Journals  of  the  House. 
Like  other  men,  he  might  have  fallen  into 
error.  He  might  at  present  be  labouring 
under  an  erroneous  impression,  though  he 
did  not  think  he  was ;  but  if  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  he  would  willinely 
submit  to  the  adoption  of  any  course  which 
they*  might  think  proper  to  recommend. 
He  would  take  leave  to  repeat  his  opinion, 
that  the  bill  had  been  hurried  with  inde- 
cent rapidity  through  its  stages.  It  first 
came  down  on  the  Friday,  on  the  Satur- 
day it  was  read  a  second  time,  the  com- 
mittee having  been  dispensed  with ;  and 
on  Monday  it  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

Cassed,  as  he  thought,  before  five  o'clock  ; 
utof  that  he  could' not  be  positive  after 
what  he  had  heard.  It  was  passed  however 
8t  an  unusual  hour,  for  a  measure  of  such 
importance,  and  in  the  absence  of  many 
noble  lords  who  wished  to  speak  and  to 
ote  against  it.  Convinced  that  what  he 
had  stated  was  right,  he  was  unwilling  to 
retract.  But,  if  the  general  sense  of  the 
House  was  otherwise,  he  wouldT  not  op- 
pose himself  to  their  ojpinions.  Throwing 
iiimielf,  therefore,  enth-ely  on  the  mercy 
of  their  lordships,  he  would  be  directed 
by  them. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  as  he 


had  been  called  on  by  the  noble  lord  to 
bear  testimony  to  one  fact,  he  was  bound 
to  state  that  it  was  past  five  o'dock  on 
Monday  when  he  presented  several  pe- 
titions. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed^  that 
after  a  bill  had  once  passed,  the  sense  of 
the  House  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  distinctly  pronounced  upon  it ;  whia- 
ever  might  pass  out  of  doors,  such  was  the 
doctrinethatmust  be  maintained  within.  If 
upon  any  occasion  the  sense  of  the  House 
was  supposed  to  have  been  too  hastily' 
taken,  tiiere  was  one  way  of  enabling  them 
to  retrace  their  steps— ^y  moving  for  the 
repeal  of  the  bill.  He  was  far  from  insi- 
nuating that  such  a  course  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  the  present  case :  his  opinioQ 
was  decidedly  otherwise ;  and  as  for  the 
question  of  hours,  if  their  lordships  thought 
proper  to  pass  a  bill  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  five  in  the  after- 
noon, still  no  one  could  deny  that  it  would 
be  the  sense  of  the  House.  With  respect 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  most  say,  as 
a  lawyer,  that  it  contained  in  it  every  thing 
included  in  the  bath  of  supremacy :  that 
the  oath  of  supremacy  was,  in  fact,  added 
as  an  explanation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance^ 
or  as  lord  Hale  had  expressed  it,  was 
passed  to  unravel  the  errors  that  had  crept 
m.  It  was  his  intention  to  move  an 
amendment,  stating  the  facts  more  fully 
than  they  were  detailed  in  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord.  Among  other  circumstan- 
ces, his  amendment  would  notice,  that  the 
Welch  judicature  bill  stood  before  the 
Earl  Marshal's  bill  on  the  orders.  He  did 
not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  Irom  this,, 
that  their  lordships  were  bound  to  take  the 
orders  in  the  succession  in  which  they 
stood,  but  to  shew  that  others  might  nata-' 
rally  fall  into  that  mistake,  on  recollecting 
the  usual  practice  of  the  House. 

The    Earl    of    Lfluderdale    protested 
against  the  inference,  that  the  House  was 
bound  by  any  rule  in  such  casei. 
'  Lord  Holland  said,  he  should  have  do 
objection  to  the  amendment  simested  by 
the  learned  lord,  but  he  should  mtroduce 
one  which  he  thought  would  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  House,  especially  after 
the  candid  manner  in  which  one  noble 
lord  had  explained  the  grounds  of  his 
protest.    *  His     lordship    concluded    by 
moving,  <'  That  the  noble  lords  who  had 
dissented,  should  be  allowed  to  confine 
their  dissent  to  such  reasons,  or  parts  of 
the  reasons,  as  they  thought  proper." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  dis« 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thunda^i  June  24. 

RXOULATIONS    OF     SuRRBY     MaGIS- 

TRATS8 — Petition  of  Dbbtorb  in 
HoRasMOHGBR-LAMR  Gaol.]  Mr  Hob* 
kouse  said»  he  had  a  petition  to  present  on 
a  tubject  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  from  the  whole  of  the  debtors  confined 
in  the  gaol  for  the  county  of  Surrey ;  com- 
plaining of  the  regulations  to  which,  under 
the  orders  of  the  magistrates  of  that 
county,  the  gaol  was  subjected.  In  the 
first  placey  the  petitioners  complainedy 
that  the  act  of  the  4th  of  his  present  roa- 
jesty^  commonly  called  the  Grsol  act,  laid 
down  certain  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
gaolsy  which  were  very  undefined  in  their 
character.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  ought  to  interferey  and  to  correct 
the  indiscretions  which,  under  this  act,  the 
unpaid  magistracy  of  the  country  were 
prone  to  commit.  It  appeared  that  by  the 
ith  and  12th  sections  or  the  act,  the  justi- 
ces of  peace  assembled  at  the  quarter 
aessions,  were  empowered  to  make  such 
Yulea  with  respect  to  gaols  as  to  them 
might  eeem  expedient.  It  was  impossible 
to  know  bow  far  such  a  power  might  be 
carried.  Ifthe  justices  of  peace,  assembled 
at  the  quarter  sessions,  chose  to  direct  that 
every  prisoner  should  have  only  a  single 
ounce  of  bread,  and  a  single  glass  of  water 
per  day,  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  of 
parliament  to  prevent  them  from  issuing 
such  an  order.  Although  many  of  the 
Surrey  magistrates  were  men  of  the  high- 
est respectability,  and  among  them  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Denison),  and  the  noble  lord 
opposite  (Bastnor),  who  was  recently  the 
Chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions;  yet,  after 
the  treatment  which,  by  Uieir  directions, 
had  lately  been  experienced  by  a  gentle- 
man, whose  case  had  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise*-he  meant  captain  O'CalUttfaan— it 
was  impossible  not  to  look  at  their  pro- 
ceedings with  considerable  suspicion  and 
jealousy.  The  petitioners  complained 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  of 
the  magistrates,  only  one  hour  in  the  day 
was  allowed  for  the  debtors  to  provide 
themaelves  with  food,  bedding,  clothes, 
and  other  necessaries.  ^  Now,  as  many  of 
the  friendp  of  the  petitioners  lived  at  a 
distance  from  the  gaol,  and  were  engaaed 
b  business  of  various  kinds,  it  must  fire- 

J^uently  happen,  that  the  hour  appointed 
or  the  purpose  which  he  had  just  men- 
tioned, which  hour  was  from  eleven  to 
twelve  o'clock,  was  inconvenient  and  in- 


sufficient. If,  however,  the  unfortunate 
debtor  did  not  receive  the  supply  of  which 
he  might  stand  in  need,  in  the  coarse  of 
that  hour,  the  consequence  was,  tliat  he 
might  be  without  food  for  the  next  foor- 
and«twenty-hours.  The  act  under  which 
this  regulation  was  made  stated,  that  the 
prisoners  might  receive  food  at  proper 
hours.  But,  as  he  had  already  said,  only 
one  hour  was  allowed  for  that  purpose  at 
Horsemonger  gaol ;  and  this  restriction  in 
point  of  time  was  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience and  hardship.  Tlie  act  also 
said,  that  the  magistrates  should  be  em« 
powered  to  make  such  regulatipns  and 
restrictions  under  which  food  was  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  prison  as  to  them 
might  seem  expedient.  But,  at  Horse« 
monger  gaol,  in  addition  to  the  rule  biF 
whicn  omy  one  hour  in  the  day  was  aU 
lowed  for  the  admission  of  food,,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  food  btiould  be  of  the 
plainest  kind,  and  nothing  but  water  was 
allowed  even  to  those  debtors  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  other  beverage.  This 
regulation  was  so  cruel,  that  the  yerj 
gaoler  had  relaxed  its  severitv,  and  allowed 
each  prisoner,  if  he  chose  it,  a  quart  of 
porter  a  day.  It  must  be  recollected,  that 
no  huxter's  or  other  shop,  in  which  food, 
drink,  bedding,  clothes.  Sic  might  be  pur- 
chased, was  allowed  within  the  walls  of 
the  prison.  £ven  if  a  prisoner  were 
desirous  of  sending  out  for  a  little  bread 
and  cheese,  the  turnkey  was  not  permitted 
to  procure  it  for  him.  This  regulation 
was  enforced  so  strictly,  that  he  under* 
stood  a  bun  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  child  entering  the  prison,  lest 
it  should  be  giren  to  its  mother,  who  was 
confined  in  it.  Such  a  law,  if  not  wicked, 
was  at  least  foolish,  and  very  apt  to  be 
abused.  The  petitioners  complained  of 
another  regulation,  which  was,  that  no 
visitor  shoiUd  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
prison  after  five  o'clock  in  the  evening* 
The  consequence  was,  that  many  smdl 
tradesmen,  who  were  friends  of  the  peti« 
tiooers ;  and,  which  was  of  much  more 
importance  to  them,  the  lawyers  who.  prac* 
tised  in  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  court,  were 
frequently  prevented  from  seeing  the  pri* 
soners  at  all.  Similar  regulations,  not 
even  that  respecting  food,  did  not  exist  in 
the  Marshalsea  andpther  prisons.  .Ano» 
tber  complaint  of  the  petitioners  was,  the 
grievance  of  shutting  up  the  wards  in 
summer  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Those  gentlemen  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  situation  of  Horsemonger-laiie  gaoU 
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would   be   aware,  that  the  sud   struck 
fiercely  upon  it  throughout  the  day,  and 
that  the  evening  was  the  only  tune  in 
which  it  was  possible  for  the  prisoners  to 
indulge  in  a  refreshing  walk.     To  prevent 
them  from  doing  so  was  a  severe  punish- 
ment ;  more  especially  when  it  was  consi- 
dered, that  the  persons  on  whom  it  was 
inflicted    were  debtors,    and    were    not 
persons  contemplated  by  the  law  as  cri- 
minals.   The  jet  of  the  petition  (and  an 
extremely  well  drawn  petition  it  was)  was 
to  beg  that  the  House  would  amend  the 
Gaol  act.    He  hoped  that  in  the  next 
session,  the  House  would  take  the  subject 
into  tlieir  serious  consideration.    It  was 
impossible  to  go  on  allowing  a  discretion- 
ary power  to  magistrates.    He  certainly 
entertained  a  strong   opinion   with   re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  magistrates  ge- 
nerally.   Not  that  he  believed  that  they 
wished  to    be  oppressive,  but  that  he 
thought   the    power    of  being    so    led 
them  into  error.    He  begged  to  entreat 
the    right  hon.  secretary  in  the  name 
of  the  petitioners,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the 
session  to  amend  the  act  of  which  they 
complained,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
interfering  in  his  official  capacity,  with  a 
view  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  regu- 
lations  of  the  county  gaol  of  Surrey.     He 
did  not  exactly  know  bow  the  law  stood. 
It  appeared  as  if  it  enabled  the  magistrates 
at  large  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  au- 
thority; for  when,  in  the  extraordinary 
case  of  captain  O'Callaghan,  that  gentle- 
man applied  to  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions for  relief  from  the  hardships  under 
which  he  was  suffering,  the  justices  of  the 
quarter  sessions  said,  that  they  could  not 
take  the  case  out  of  the  hands  of  the  visit- 
ing magistrates,  although  the  latter  were 
intrusted  With  their  power,  by  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  themselves  1    H^  did 
not  know,  therefore,  whether  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  interferes  but  he 
was  persuaded  that  he  would  do  it  if  pos- 
sible, if  he  read  the  regulations  of  the 
Horsemonger  eaol,  and  saw  how  contrary 
they  were  to  the  spint,  and  to  the  letter, 
of  the  Gaol  act.    They  were  regulations 
peculiar  to  Horsemonger  gaoK     None 
such  existed  at  the  King's-bench,  the 
Marshalsea,  or  the  Fleet. 

Mr.  Deniion  said,  that,  in  many  points, 
he  perfectly  affreed  with  his  hon.  friend. 
He  condemned  the  Gaol  act :  he  hoped  it 
would  be  repealed,  and  that  the  old  law 
on  the  subject  would  be  renewed.  But, 
withmany  thanks  to  his  hon.  friend  for  the 


personal  compliaient  which  hehadpm  Ahim , 
he  could  not  accept  it  at  the  expense  of  his 
brother  magistrates.  Like  other  men,  they 
were  liable  to  err;  and  he  certainly  did  think 
that  they  had  erred  with  respect  to  cap- 
tain O'Callaghan  ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  no  magistrates  could  exert  themselves 
more  earnestly  for  whatever  they  thought 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  county 
to  which  they  belonged.    With  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  gaolm  Horsemonger-lane^ 
the  complaints  of  the  petitioners  were,  in 
some  degree,  well-founded.  But  they  had 
directed  their  battery  against  the  wrong 
quarter.    It  was  the  law  of  the  land  that 
was  in  fault.    There  were  two  grievances 
consequent  on  that  law  which  required 
redress.    The  one  was,  that  no  fermented 
or  spirituous  liquors  could  be  introduced 
into  a  prison,  except  by  the  diiections  of 
the  surgeon ;  the  other,  that  the  prisoners 
had  not  a  choice  between  accepting  the 
gaol    allowance    and    furnishing    their 
own  food.    He  was  perfectly  ready  to 
allow  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween prisoners  confined  for  debt  and 
criminal  prisoners.    The  former  were,  in 
many  instances,  the  victims  of  misfortune, 
and  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ment   There  #ere  two  of  the  regulations 
of  which  the  petitioners  complained,  which 
he  frankly  allowed  were  hardships.    The 
first  was,  the  restriction  of  the  time  daring 
which  food  mi^ht  be  brought  into  the 
prison ;  and  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
during  two  or  three  hoi^,  instcSad  of  only 
during  one  hour  in  the  day.    The  second 
was,  the  restraint  on  the  intercourse  of  the 
prisoners  with  their  friends.     As  the  re* 
gulations  now  stood,  the  prison  gates  were 
closed  at  three  o'clock  in  winter,  and  at 
five  in  summer.    Perhaps  the  hour  might 
be  advantageously  extended  to  four  in 
winter,  and  six  or  seven  in  summer.    A 
further  opportunity  ought  also  to  be  af« 
forded  to  the  prisoners  to  enjoy  fresh  air 
in  the  evening.    It  was  his  intention  to- 
morrow mornmg  to  bring  these  points 
under  the  consideration  of  the  visiting 
m wstrates.    As  to  the  case  of  captain 
O'Callaghan,  he  had  not  read  the  trial  of 
diat  gentleman,  nor  did  he  know  any 
thing  of  the  parties.    He  had  heard  the 
case  mentioned  by  an  hon.  member  on  last 
Saturday  night.    The  first  thing  he  did 
on  Monday  morning  was  to. go  to  the 
gaol,  and  tell  the  gaoler,  that  he  thought 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  basi« 
ness,  and  that  he  conceived  the  j^riatmer 
mqsht  faafe  what  fbod  he  requredi  as 
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well  tt  the  newspapers,  ami  every  thing 
eke  that  he  wanted,  with  the  exception  of 
wioot  whidiy  in  conformity  with  tfie  law, 
could  be  introduced  only  through  the 
means  of  the  surgeon  of  the  prison.  With 
regard  to  the  trial,  his  noble  friend,  the 
member  for  Hereford,  who  presided  on 
that  occasion,  to  whom  the  county  of 
Surrey  was  so  deeply  obliged  for  his  valu- 
able  serrices,  and  than  whom  no  man 
could  be  found  of  greater  humanity  and 
discretion,  neTcr  understood  or  thought 
tliat  the  prisoner  would  be  treated  in  the 
maimer  m  which  he  had  been  treated ;  or 
supposed  that  he  would  not  have  received 
all  the  indulgence  that  his  situation  re- 
quired*   He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend, 
witli  respect  to  the  new  powers  which  the 
Gaol  act  had  vested  in  the  magistrates. 
He  had  doubts  also,  if  individuals,  having 
seats  in  that  House,  should  be  also  ma- 
gistrates, whether  the  same  persons  should 
make  tlie  laws,  and  execute  them  also. 
He  trusted,  that  after  what  had  been 
stated,  respecting  captain  0*Ca11aghan,the 
right  bon.  gentleman  opposite  would  take 
the  case  into  consideration,  and  with  the 
humane  feelings  which  distinguished  him, 
extend  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  to  an  in- 
dividual  whom  it  was  never  Intended  should 
be  punished  so  severely  as  he  had  been. 
He  rather  thought  that  that  individual 
himself  had  committed  a  mistake,  so  fully 
confident  was  he  of  his  acquittal  under  the 
drcurostancesof  the  gross  insult  and  pro- 
vocation that  he  hM  received,  that  he 
did  not,  as  he  might  have  done,  bring  his 
case  before  the  court  of  King's*  bench ;  in 
which  case,  he  would  have  received  every 
kmd  of  Indulgence.    But  the  justices  of 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  had  no  power 
to  order  him  to  any  prison  but  the  ^county 
nol ;  a  place  which  certalnljr  was  not  fit 
lor  a  person  of  his  description.    As  far 
as  he  could,  he  would  enaeavoor  to  re- 
medy the  two  hardships  to  which  he  had 
adverted.    The  others  were,  he  feared, 
bevond  his  power. 

Mr.  Moherly  observed,  that  M  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Surrey  had  delegated  their  au- 
thority to  the  visiting  magistrates,  he 
hoped  the  error,  if  any,  would  be  imputed 
to  the  latter  alone.  He  should  feel  it  his 
bounden  duty,  however,  to  bring  the  sub* 

St  before  themagistratessenerfuly.  They 
ew  nothing  of  what  had  occurred.  At 
least,  he  mignt  say,  as  one  of  them,  that 
he  knew  noUiing  about  it. 

Mr.  SecreUry  Peel  said,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  existiiig  law  oa  the  subject  of 


the  petitioA,  before  bon.  members  blamed 
it,  cney  wotild  do  well  to  see  what  the  old* 
law  was  for  which  it  had  become  a  substi*- 
tute.  As  compared  with  that  old  law^ 
there  was  not  a  single  provision  in  the  new 
law  which  was  not  favourable  to  the  pri- 
soners. He  apprehended  fhat  he  had  no 
direct  power  to  interfere  on  the  points  of 
which  the  petitioners  complained.  In  fact, 
the  less  the  Executive  government  inter- 
fered in  such  matters  the  better.  The 
regulations  of  every  eaol  must  be  first 
agreed  to  at  a  geoeraTraeetlog  of  magis- 
trates, and  then  submitted  for  the  appro- 
bation of  two  judges  of  assize,  before  they 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  He  had  the 
greatest  confidence  also  in  the  maeistrates 
of  the  country,  and  was  convinced,  that  if 
any  hardship  sustained  by  a  prisoner  was 
suomittedto  them,  they  would  Immediately 
listen  to  the  complaint,  and,  if  it  should 
appear  a  reasonable  one,  redress  the  evil. 
Interference,  therefore,  on  his  part,  did  not 
appear  to  be  necessary.  As  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  0*Callaghan,  he  had  made  inquiries 
respecting  it.  He  had  had  an  interview 
yesterday  with  the  noble  lord  who  had 
presided  at  the  trial,  and  he  confessed  that 
that  noble  lord  had  satisfied  him  of  the 

Eroprietv  of  the  conviction.  The  case 
aving  been  broueht  before  the  proper 
tribunal,  and  submitted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  jury,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was 
found ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  ma- 
gistrates sentenced  the  defendant  to  a  fine 
of  80^  and  to  a  month's  imprisonment. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  asked  the  noble  lord, 
whether  in  considering  the  sentence  they 
should  pronounce,  the  magistrates  had 
taken  into  the  account  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Jury?  His  lordship  replied 
In  the  affirmative.  Under  all  the  circum« 
stances,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  the 
sentence  unjust  and  severe,  and  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  recommend  to  his 
majestv  to  remit  it.  Understanding  thai 
Mr.  O  Callaghan  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  experienced  in  the  prison, 
he  (Mr.  P.)  had  that  morning  required 
the  attendance  of  the  gaoler,  ana  had 
directed  that  Mr.  O'Callaghan  should  be 
at  liberty  to  supply  himself  with  whatever 
provisions  he  might  wish  for;  and  that 
nis  friends  should  have  firee  access  to  him. 
Sir  A.  WiUon  observed,  that  they  were 
informed  by  the  risht  hon.  secretary,  that 
he  had  asked  lord  Eastnor  whether  the 
court  had  taken  into  consideration  the  re- 


commendation of  the  jurr:  but,  there 
was  another  question  which  the  right  hon. 
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gecretary  ought  to  hare  put  to  the  noble 
lord ;  and  it  was,  whether  the  court  had 
considered  that  the  pubishment  to  which 
their  sentence  had  consigned  the  defen* 
danty  would  have  subjected  him  to  such 
punishment  as  he  had  endured  during  the 
first  eight  days  of  his  imprisonment. 

Lord  Eastnor  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  was  not  in  the  House  when  this  pe- 
tition was  presented,  but  as  he  understood 
that  a  petition  was  to  be  presented  from 
Mr.  O  Callaghan,  he  would  reserve  any 
observations  he  had  to  make  until  that  pe- 
tition came  before  the  House. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  was  sure,  that  his  hon. 
colleague  had  not  meant  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  the  conduct'  of  the 
noble  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions. 
He  was  likewise  sure,  that  the  humani- 
ty and  liberality  which  always  distin- 
guished the  conduct  of  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Surrey,  would  lead  him  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  this  prison  law 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  could 
not,  however^  heljp  saying,  that  the  case 
which  was  then  betore  the  House,  showed 
that  the  alteration  which  had  recently  been 
made  in  the  law  of  the  country  was  a  very 
srievous  alteration ;  and  he  did  not  know 
^ow  it  was  possible  for  any  man  with  the 
ideas  of  a  gentleman,  to  avoid  experienc- 
ing the  6ti;onge8t  disgust,  on  viewing  the 
irisk  which  he  now  ran  of  being  subjected 
to  the  utmost  degradation  and  insult  for 
an  offence  which  any  of  them  might  be 
urged  to  commit  under  the  impulse  of  ex* 
asperated  feelings.  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  declare,  upon  his  honour,  that  he 
would  rather  be  sentenced  to  be  handed 
at  once,  than  to  undergo  the  insults  which 
captain  0*Callaghan  had  suffered  in  the 

giol  to  which  he  had  been  committed, 
e  would  ask  whether  any  greater  men- 
tal torture,  any  more  flagrant  mental  de- 
gradation, could  be  inflicted  upon  any 
man  who  moved  in  the  sphere  of  a  gentle- 
man, than  to  be  placed  behind  iron  rail- 
ings, and  to  be  compelled  to  communi- 
cate with  his  friends,  not  only  upon  the 
tame  terms,  but  also  in  the  very  company 
of  a  set  of  felons?  He  allowed  that  the 
present  was  an  inconvenient  time  for  en- 
tering into  a  discussion  on  the  state  of  the 
prison  laws ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope,  that 
the  House  would  soon  see  the  propriety 
of  i^urringto  the  old  English  law  regarding 
gaols— of  taking  the  management  of  them 
from  the  magistrates— of  restricting  the 
magistrates  to  their  ancient  jurisdiction— 


and  of  giving  the  custody  of  gaob  to  the 
sherifl^  the  old  constitutional  officer,  to 
whom  it  had  originidly  belonged  [hear, 
hear]. 

Mr.  HobhouMe,  in  reply,  observed,  that 
the  law  itself  was  so  absurd  and  wicked, 
and  gave  so  great  a  latitude  to  the  magis* 
trates  by  whom  it.  was  administered,  &at 
no  man  could  be  safe  while  it  remained  ia 
the  Statute-book.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Surrey,  owned  that  three  of  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  petitioners  were  well- 
founded.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  con* 
sequence  of  what  had  passed  that  even- 
ing, all  those  hardships  would  be  reme- 
died. Justice  required  it.  He  repeated 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  abandoa 
the  new-fangled  system  of  gaol  manage- 
ment, and  to  go  back  to  the  old  practice, 
even  with  all  the  vices  which  belonged  to 
it.  As  to  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Caliaghan, 
he  would  make  only  dne  remark.  There 
was  not  a  member  m  that  House  who  did 
not  recollect  a  case  some  years  ago  per- 
fectly similar.  He  was,  far  from  meaning 
to  say  any  thing  personally  unpleasant  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  On 
the  contrary,  haid  he  been  in  the  situation 
of  that  right  hon.  ^entleman*s  brother,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  he  would 
have  done  just  what  he  did.  The  act, 
however,  was  an  assault  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  committed  byMr.O^Calla- 
ghau.  But,  what  was  the  punishment  ?  A 
month's  imprisonment  in  tbeKing's-bench» 
How  different  from  the  punishment  of  Mr. 
0*CallaghanI  He  haa  seen  the  prison, 
and  the  particular  place  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman he  alluded  to  was  confined.^  He 
had  his  friends  to  dine  with  him  every 
day,  had  any  kind  of  food,  had  every  in- 
dulgence he  wished  for,  and  walked  about 
at  his  ease.  But,  Mr.  O'Caliaghan  was 
shut  up  in  a  solitary  cell  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  compelled  to  live  on 
bread  and  water,  and,  exposed  to  the 
most  painful  mentfd  degradattoD.  He 
knew  the  gentleman,  and  a  more  respec- 
table man  he  never  saw.  The  sentence, 
hai^  in  itself, ,  was  rendered  infinitely 
more  so  by  the  mode  in  which  the  gaoler 
thought  he  was  called  upon  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  He  had  a  ri^ht  to  aay 
that  the  sentence  was  hard.  Chief  Justice 
Best  had,  the  other  day,  declared,  with 
reference  to  a  respectable  individual  who 
had  given  another  two  slaps  in  the  fiice, 
that  the  jury  could  not  give  more  than  a 
fiirthing  damages.     Re  would  ask  the 
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noble  lord,  if  the  bench  of  magutrates 
intended  that  Mr.  O'Callaghan  should  be 
ptuuBhed  aa  he  had  been ;  and  he  was  sure 
the  noble  lord  Would  reply  in  the  negative. 
At  therefore  that  genUeman  had  receiTed 
a  more  severe  punishment  than  the  court 
intended,  he  did  think  that  the  right  hon. 
geniienoan  was  called  upon  to  recommend 
the  remiaaion  of  the  remaining  term  of  his 
imprisonment* 

Mr.  P^  saidy  the  hon.  gentleman 
ought  to  bear  in  mind»  that,  in  the  in- 
stance to  which  he  bad  adverted,  the  sen- 
tenccy  besides  a  month's  imprisonment, 
Was  a  fine  of  50M.,  and  to  enter  into  re- 
cognizances to  die  amount  of  8,000/.  to 
keep  the  peace  for  five  years.  Tlie  law 
was,  that  a  person  committing  a  misde- 
meanour,  Aoold  be  subjected  to  a  certain 
punishment ;  but  it  provided,  that  under 
special  circumstances  that  punishment 
might  be  modified  by  the  visiting  magis- 
trates. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PSTITION  OF  LUKB  C  ARLOS  O'C ALL A- 
GHA9,  COMPLAINING  OF IlL-TRBATMKMT 

IN  THX  Surrey  County  Gaol.]  Mr. 
Abercrombu  stated,  that  he  had  to  present 
a  petition  from  the  individual  whose  name 
bad  been  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  the  late  discussion ;  he  meant  Mr. 
0*Callaghan.  The  case  of  that  gentleman 
had  excited  great  public  attention,  and 
the  onlj  reason  which  he  could  find  for 
its  havm^  done  so  was  this— that  when 
the  public  looked  to  the  ofience  which 
Mr.  O'Cdlaghan  had  committed,  to  the 
provocation  which  he  had  received,  to  the 
recommendation  which  the  jury  had  given 
him  for  mercy,  and  to  the  treatment  to 
which  he  had  subsequently  been  subjected 
in  consequence  of  his  sentence,  they  saw 
that  there  was  such  a  difference  between 
the  ofience  and  the  punishment,  as  com* 
pelled  them  to  withhold  their  sympathy 
irom  the  punishment,  and  to  give  it  to 
the  person  on  whom  the  punishment  was 
inflicted.  The  petition  was,  in  his  opinion, 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  House ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  right  hon,  secre- 
tary,  if  he  took  it  under  his  consideration, 
would  see,  that  the  petitioner  had  suffered 
a  degree  of  punishment  for  the  space  of 
a  week,  which  neither  the  noble  chairman 
who  passed  the  sentence,  nor  the  bench 
who  concurred  in  it,  iittended  him  to  suffer. 
The  hon.  member  then  went  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  Mr.  0*Callaghan's  case,  read- 
>Bg  them  from  tfie  petition.    After  he  had 


finished  them,  he  called  the  attention*  of 
the. House  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  0*Call»« 
ghan  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
extraordinary  treatment  for  a  week,  and 
that  he  had  not  ceased  to  suffer  frtom  it 
until  his  hon.  friend  (the  member  for 
Surrey},  with  a  humanity  that  was  highly 
creditaole  to  him,  had  interposed  his  au- 
thority to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  asked 
whether  an^  person,  looking  at  the  pro- 
vocation which  Mr.  O'Callaghan  had  re- 
ceived, the  offence  he  had  committed, 
and  the  condition  of  life  in  which  he 
moved,  would  have  subjected  him  to  all 
the  severities  which  he  had  undergone? 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  bench,  in  pass- 
ing, sentence  on  Mr.  O'CaUaghan,  had 
taken  the  recommendation  of  the  jury 
into  their  consideration :  but,  in  reply  to 
that  assertion,  he  asked,  whether  the 
bench  would  have  passed  the  sentence 
which  it  had  done,  supposing  thejr  had 
known  the  different  aggravations  which  il 
was  to  receive  from  toe  gaol  regulations  } 
Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  thought  that  strong  grounds  were 
laid  for  the  interference  of  the  House^ 
and  for  its  calling  on  the  right  hon.  secret 
tary  to  recommend  the  petitioner  to  the 
mercy  of  his  majesty.  The  petition  did 
not  so  much  apply  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
petitioner  as  it  called  upon  the  House  to 
prevent  similar  severities  firom  being  in-, 
flicted  on  others. 

Lord  Eatinor  assured  the  House,  that 
he  never  undertook  a  more  painful  dut j 
in  his  life,  than  that  of  presiding  at  the 
late  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of 
Surrey.  He  undertook  it  not  from  anr 
wish  of  his  own,  but  at  the  request  of  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  county,  in 
order  to  give  the  magistrates  time  to  select 
a  proper  successor  to  their  late  worthy 
chairman,  Mr.  Harrison.  He  could  assure 
them  that  he  had  given  hjs  best  attentioiy 
to  this  case,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  bencb 
had  done  so  too.  They  did  not  wish  to 
do  any  thing  harsh,  but  they  thought  that 
they  were  bound  by  their  sentence  to 
mark  their  opinion  of  the  assault  which 
had  been  committed.  He  did  feel  that 
without  a  stronff  case,  it  was  impro* 
per  to  allude  in  that  House  to  what  6c» 
curred  before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the' 
country;  but,  after  what  had  follen  on  the 
present  occasion  from  hon.  members,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  state,  that  the  pro« 
vocation  which  Mr.  O*  Callaghsn  received 
did  not  appear  to  be  such  as  warranted 
the  assault  he  had  made  on  the  prosecuter. 
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<«  The  humble  PetitioD  of  Luke  Carlos 
O'  CalJaghan,  a  prisoner  now  con- 
fined in  the  Surrey  Gaol, 

"  Humbly  sboweth^That  your  Peii- 
tiooer  was  on  Monday  the  14tb  instant 
tried  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county 
of  Surrey,  for  an  assault  on  the  rev.- James 
Saorin ;  that  on  the  trisl  it  appeared  thar 
your  petitioner  had  some  ladies  under  his 
protection*  and  that  it  was  in  resenting 


He  did  qot*  feel  it  necessary  to  say  more 
upon  that  pari  of  the  subject.  If  be  had 
felt  the  sentenoe  to  be  harsh,  he  certainly 
ahould  not  have  passed  it ;  but  he  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  barsn  at  the  time,  and  upon 
the  reflection  which  he  had  since  given  to 
it  hewas  oonfirmed  in  the  opinion  that  he 
had  done  nothing  more  than  his  duty. 
There  wBre,  it  was  true,  facts  stated  b^, 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  defence,  which 
if  they  had  been  proved,  would  have 
formed  a  provocation  sufficieot  to  justify 
the  assault ;  but,  so  far  were  those  facts 
from  being  proved,  that  there  was  even 
evidence  on  the  other  side  to  negative 
their  existence.  A  defence,  which  added 
insult  to  injury,  was  considered  by  the 
bench  as  an  aggravation  of  the  original 
offence* 

Mr.  M^berly.  trusted,  that  as  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Surrey  mi^is- 
trates  to-morrow,  they  would  resolve  to 
appeal  to  the  right  faon.  secretary  to  shor- 
ten the  duration  of  captain  O*  Callaghan's 
imprisonment,  in  consequence  of  the  ag<( 

Gvation  it  had  received  from  the  very 
d  discipline  which  they  had  imposed 
upon  the  prison*  For  the  honour  of 
Surrey,  be  hoped  that  nobody  would  in 
future  suSbr  m  any  of  the  county  gaols 
a  greater  punishment  than  that  to  which 
the  bench  inteaded  to  consign  him. 

Lord  EdHnor  said,  he  was  anxious  lo 
make  one  observation  which  had  before 
eac&ped  him*  He  was  net,  wben  the 
aentence  was  passed  on  this  geotlemaa, 
aware  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  prison 
regulations;  mid  when  he  was  told  of  the 

Kivations  to  which  Mr.  O'  Cailaghan  had 
en  subjected,  he  doubted  the  statement, 
and  said,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
He,  however,  learnt,  that  the  statement 
was  true*  He  was  afterwards  informed, 
that  those  restrictions  were  removed,  and 
every  fair  and  reasonable  nidQlgencegiven, 
and  he  was  glad  of  it. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
It  was  as  follows  i— 


sUU  believes  to  have  been,  a  wantoa 
insult  to  those  ladies  by  Abe  prosecutor^ 
that  your  petitioner    coni^milted  the  act 


which  the  jury  on  the  trial  found  to  be 
a  breach  of  the  peace. 

**  That  the  jury,  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutor 
hadprovoked  the  assault,  did,  in  pronounc* 
ing  your  petitioner  guilty,  strongly  re« 
commend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court ; 
but  that,  notwithstanding  such  recommen- 
dation, the  court  sentenced  him  to  an  im« 
prisonment  of  one  month  in  the  county 
gaol,  and  to    pay  a  fine  of  20L 

^*  That  from  the  time  of  his  impriaon* 
ment  your  petitioner  was  limited  (with 
the  exception  of  part  of  one  day)  to  the 
county  allowance  of  course  brown  bread 
and  water;  that  though  he  repeatedly 
asked  permission  to  provide  himself  at  bia 
own  expense,  such  permission  was  con- 
stantly refused  by  order  of  the  visiting 
justices.  Your  petitioner  was,  during  the^ 
above  time  confined  for  12  hours  in  each 
day  in  a  solitary  cell,  8  feet  6  by  6  fbet  4k, 
having  no  other  sUepii^  place  than  a 
mattress  spread  on  a  plank  20  inches  and, 
a  half  wide,  with  a  covering,  of  two  ruga 
and  exposed  in  this  situation  te  the  damp 
night  air,  there  being  no  slass  within  the 
iron  grating  of  his  cell ;  that  in  the  day<* 
time  he  is  confined  to  a  court  about  eight 
yards  by  six ;  that  in  the  sitting  or  day^ 
room  there  is  neither  table  or  chair,  or 
any  resting  place  except  a  narrow  bench 
close  to  the  wall* 

**  That  your  petitioaer  has  been  preven- 
ted from  holding  any  communication  with 
the  friends  who  visited  him  in  prison, 
except  through  two  iron  gratings,  placed 
several  feet  apart,  exposed  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  and  liable  to  have 
all  that  passed  between  them  heard  by  the 
surrounding  prisoners.  That  your  peti-« 
tioner  was,  during  this  time,  not  allowed 
even  permission  to  receive  or  read  a 
newspaper. 

"  That  notwithstanding  that  your  pets* 
tioner  memorialed  first  the  magistrates,  in 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  afierwarda 
the  visiting  justices,  stating  his  case,  and 
praying  for  redress,  your  petitioner  re« 
ccived  no  relief  from  either  source ;  and 
that  he  continued  to  be  treated  (as  he 
respectfully  submits)  more  like  a  felon, 
than  a  mere  misdemeanant,  up  to  Monday 
the  21st,  when,  by  the  humane  interpoai* 
tion  of  Mr.  Denison,  a  member  of  your 
honourable  House  (andoneofihe  visiting 


wbathe  conceived  to  bs^  and  what  be  justices)i  some  relaxation  took  place  in 
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the  Mvevky  <»r  jrour  petitioMr^t  treatment 
but  that  h^  ia  still  f  ubjected  to  jnaoy  re^ 
•trictione  and  privations*  not  callea  for, 
as  he  humblj  submits,  by  the  nature  of 
his  case. 

<*That  your  petitioner  has  transmitted 
a  memorial  to  liie  right  hen.  the  secretary 
of  slata  tor  the  Heaie  Deparlmeatiatating 
the  nature  of  Ids  au  Arings,  and  imploring 
arettiaeioD  of  his  sentence. 

**  That  this  memorial  wis  accompanied 
by  one  from  the  Jury  who  tried  your 
petitioner.  In  wliich  tfaey  earnestly  recom- 
mended your  petitioRer  to  the  mercy 
of  tlie  Crown»  on  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
vocation giTeo  by  the  prosecutor*  • 

**  That  your  petitioner  has  every  con- 
fidence that  the  humane  disposition  of  the 
right  hon.  aecretary  of  state  for  the  Home 
department  will  lead  him  to  give  to  your 
petitioner  the  most  merdCal  condderatioa; 
bat  yourpetitioner,  beUeviog  that,  as  faith- 
fol  guaroiaos  of  the  public  liberty,  your 
honourable  House  will  feel  disposed  to  give 
eifect  to  the  prayer  of  one  in  whose  case 
that  Iit>erty  hm  been  violatedt  aaost  hum- 
Uyimpkma, 

*•  That  your  honourable  HousCt  taking 
ill  the  circumatancea  of  his  case  into  con- 
sideration, may  be  pleased  to  support  the 
prayer  of  your  petitionees  memorial  in 
soch  a  manner  as  to  your  honourable 
Hooae  ehall  seem  proper. 

<*  Your  petitioner  further  most  humbly 
begs,  that  your  honourable  House  may 
be  pleased  to  institute  an  inquirer  into  the 
condnot  of  the  visitinff  justices  with 
lespect  to  your  petitioners  treatment*  and 
also  into  the  manner  in  which  prisoners 
generally  are  treated  in  tbe  Surrey  gaol 
m  order  that  timely  atepa  may  be  taken 
to  remedy  such  uiuses  aa  those  under 
which  he  now  suflbit •  And  year  petition- 
in  dn^  bound,  wiU  ever  pray.*' 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  Jtme  25. 

The  SpiAKSR'a  SpxkcbtothbKino.] 
At  half  past  two  o'clodc,  hu  Majestyi 
tceompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  state, 
sntered  the  HoasOt  and  bemg  seated  on 
Ae  throne^  the  Uaher  of  Oie  Black  Rod, 
was  directed  tosaasmoo  the  Commoaa  to 
ftUend  hia  Majeotj.  In  a  few  minutea 
the  Speaker  appeared  at  the  bar,  accom- 
psnied  by  about  sixty  members. 

The  Speaker  then^elhrered  the  follow. 
«rspeeeK«— 

v6l.  XL 


'*  May.  It  please  your,  Majesty — ^We, 

(our  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland*  attend  your  Majesty  with  our 
concluoi^g  bill  of  supply. 

«  It  wlii^indeed  gratifying  to  us  to  learn 
from  your  Majesty,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  aesaion,  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, so  deeply  important  as  it  is  to  our 
aationid  prosperity,  but  to  which  parlia- 
ment could  at  any  time  have  afforded  but 
very  partial  and  imperfect  relief,  was 
gradually  recovering  from  the  depression 
under  which  it  liad  so  grievously  laboured ; 
and  we  confidently  hope,  that  that  improve- 
ment will  be  the  more  substantia]  and  the 
more  satisfiictory,  because  it  has  continued 
and  atill  continues. 

<<  Eooally  gratifying  to  us,  Sire,  was 
your  Majesty's  declaration,  that  trade 
and  eommerce  were  extending  themselves 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  that  increased 
activinr  pervaded  almost  all  branches  of 
manuiactures;  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
revenue  had  been  such  as  not  only  to  sus- 
tain public  credit,  but,  after  providing 
adequatelyfor  the  services  of  the  yeaf,  to 
leave  sucn  a  surplus  as  might  be  mo&i 
satisfactorily  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  some  parts  or  our  system  of  taxation. 

^*  Sire,  we  did  not  hesiute  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  augmentation  of 
our  esublishments  by  sea  and  land,  ren- 
dered necessary  by'the  distribution  of  your 
Majesty's  naval  rorce  and  the  strength- 
ening  of  your  Majesty's  garrisons  In  the 
West-Indies. 

**  Sire,  after  providing  for  the  services 
of  the  year,  it  was  a  most  acceptable  duty 
imposed  upon  us,  to  consider  in  what  man- 
ner  the  redaction  of  such  parts  of  our 
taxation  could  be  eftcted  as  would  be 
best  calcuUted  to  infuse  fresh  life  and 
vigour  into  Important  branches  of  the  na* 
tional  indostiy. 

**  Sire,  two  courses  were  obviously 
open  to  our  consideration— the  reduction 
or  direct  taxation,  or  the  disencumbering 
the  trade  of  the  country  of  those  restraints 
and  impediments  which  are  so  utterly 
inconsistent  with  every  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened principle  of  trade,  and  which 
nothmg  but  the  exiffendea  of  the  state,  or 
the  infancy  of  trade,  could  at  any  time 
either  recommend  or  justify. 

**  Sire,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopt- 
ed by  your  Majesty's  faithful  Commons; 
the  field,  however,  was  large  before  us, 
and  to  our  exertions  there  was  obviously 
this   Iknit^-the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
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f  enae  would  allow  of  the  iminediale  sacri- 
fice, and  the  consideration  that  it  would 
neither  be  practicable*  nor,  if  practicable, 
woiild  it.be  ^dviseable,  too  roughly  and 
too  precipitately  to  break  down  a  •yatem, 
which,  Bowever  faulty,  had  been  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  on  the  existence  of 
which  so  imnense  a  capital  had  been  in- 
Tested. 

"  Sire,  so&r,  then,  as  our  means  would 
admit,  and  so  far  as  a  due  attention  to  the 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  this  alteration  of 
system  would  allow,  we  have  effected  as 
we  confidently  hope,  a  vast  and  perma- 
nent advantage  to  the  nation. 

**  Sire,  in  considering  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, we  have  felt  it,  liowever  painfully 
and  reluctantly,  our  imperative  duty  to 
concur  in  the  enactment  for  another  year 
of  the  Insurrection  act^-not,  Sire,  deludmg 
ourselves  with  the  vain  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  such  a  measure  would  cure  the 
evils  or  remedy  the  grievances  with  which 
the  disturbed  districts  of  that  country  are 
so  unfortunately  distracted— not,  Sire, 
concealing  from  ourselves,  the  harshness 
of  the  enactment  and  the  severity  of  the 
penalties,  or  the  total  inaptness  of  the  law 
Itself  to  the  first. and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution— much 
less,  Sire,  contemplating  that  such  a  mea* 
sure  could  at  any  time  be  proposed  as  a 
permanent  law  for  Ireland ;  but,  deeply 
impressed  as  we  are  with  the  emergency 
of  the  moment,  confident  that  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  law  has  restrained  the 
excess  of  outrage,  and  believing  that  it 
has  operated  as  a  protection  to  the  inno- 
cent, and  even  as  mercy  to  the  guilty,  we 
have  felt,  Sire,  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  and  the  .  experience  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  law  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the 
extent  of  that  evil,  call  for  and  justify  its 
temporary  re-enactment. 

"  Sire,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  enter 
into  detail  on  the  various  other  subjects 
which  have  engrossed  our  attention ;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  express  a  perfect  con- 
viction, that  your  Majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons, by  theur  anxious  deliberations  to 
effect  whatever  may  conduce  to  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  nation,  have  enti- 
tled themselves  to  the  gracious  appro- 
bation of  your  Majesty,  and  to  the  full 
and  entire  confidence  of  the  public." 

The  King's  Spxxch  at  thb  close 
pY  THE  Session.]  The  royal  assent  was 
then  given  to  sundry  bills,  after  which  his 
Majesty  delivered  the  following  speech : 


Thi  King's  Speech  £1508 

*<  My  Lords  and  GeDtlemen, 

*'  I  cannot  close  this  session  of  parlia* 
ment,  without  returning  to  you  my  warm- 
est acknowledgments  for  the  diligence 
and  assiduity  with  which  you  have  applied 
yourselves  to  the  several  objects  of  public 
interest  that  have  been  submitted  to  your 
consideration. 

«  I  deeply  regret  the  painful  necessity 
under  which  you  have  found  yourselves 
of  renewing,  for  a  further  period,  measures 
of  extraordinary  precaution  in  Irehind. 

**  I  entirely  approve  of  the  inquiries 
which  you  have  thought  proper  to  institute 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evils 
unhappily  existing  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  that  country,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  see  the  expediency  of  ptir- 
suiog  your  inquiries  in  another  session. 

<<  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  country^ 
and  you  may  rely  on  my  endeavours  being 
invariably  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
general  peace,  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
interests  and  extension  of  the  commerce 
of  my  subjects. 

<<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Conamons, 
'<  I  thank  you  for,  the  supplies  which 
you  hav^  provided  for  the  service. of  the 
present  year,  and  especially  for  the  grants 
which  you  have  so  liberally  made  in  fur* 
therance  oiP  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
in  support  of  the  splendor  of  the  Crown. 
'<  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
relief  you  have  i^orded  to  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  naUooal 
industry. 

<<  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
'<  I  have  the  greatest  satisfiiction  in 
repeating  to  you  my  congratulations  upon 
the  general  and  mcreasing  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

**  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  carry 
with  you  into  your  respective  counties  the 
same  spirit  of  harmony  which  has  cfistin- 
guished  your  deliberations  during  the 
present  session;  and  that  you  will  cultivate 
attong  all  classes  of  my  subjects  those 
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feeliiigi  of  coDCent  and  sttachment  to  the 
Coottilatiooy  opon  the  contintnoce  and 
diffiiaion  of  which,  under  Providence, 
mainly  depends,  not  onlj  individual  hap- 
pinaiif  imt  the  high  aUtion  which  thif  1  parliament  to  the  S4th  of  August. 
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kiogdon  holds  among  the  nplions  of  the 
world." 

After  which,  the  Lord-Chancellor  bj 
his  Majeat/s  command,  prorogued  the 
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FINANCP    ACCOUNTS; 


No.  I. — An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinart  Resourci 

Ireland,  for  the  Y< 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 


Customs    

Excise    

Stamps 

Taxes,  under  the  Management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  T^oes  

Post  Office    

One  Shilling  in  Uie  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and- Salaries,  and  Four 
Shillings  in  the  Pound.oA  Pensions  

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawliers  and  Pedlars  . . 

Crown  Lands 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Re- 
venue  f, , , 

Lottery;  Surplus  produce  after  Payment  of 
Jnrizes  ••••^•••■•••■•••■••••••••■■•■■•••* 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices    .... 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury 
Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees 


CROSS  RECEirr. 


15,504,869    2    3) 

29,308,986  17    3^ 

7,216,373    3  lOJ 

6,595,820    2    51 
2,154,294  17  11} 


ToTAU  of  Ordinary  Revenues 


®tl)er  ite«(Otttce0. 

Amount  of  Saving  on  the  Third  Class  of  the 
Civil  List 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List  on  account 
of  the  Cleric  of  the  Hanaper 

Money  received  in^paymentof  the  Loan  mised 
ibr  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3 

Money  received  from  the  East  .India  Company, 
on  account  of  Retired  Pby,  Pensions,  &c.  of 
his  Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  In- 
dies, per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 .• 

From  the  Commissioners  for  the  Issue  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  per  Act  57  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Pior 

Money  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions,  after  deducting  175,000/. 
included  in  the  remains  in  the  Exchequer,  on 
the  5th  Januanr  1823 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
pay  Interest  on  1,050,000/.  advanced  in  Ex- 
chequer  Bills  to  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and 

*  Military  Pensions    

From  several  County  Treasurers,  and  others  in 
Ireland,  on  account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury,  for  improving  Post  Roads,  for  build- 
ing Gaols,  for  the  Police,  for  Public  Works, 
employment  of  the  Poor,  &c 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Ac- 
countants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 


63,243  14 

64,593  14 

312,336  11 

24 

1 
9i 

7,293  15 

4 

27,400  0 
39,718  17 

0 

4 

10|808  13 

Of 

61,305,129  9 

8f 

Rcpiymeats,  AllovancM» 

Discoanti,  Drawbackt, 

and  Boaatiet  of  the 

telare  of  OnwlMCfci*  Ac. 


11,018  19  9| 

7,218  2  7| 

766,666  13  4 

90,000    0  0 

116,733  15  5 

4,675,000    0  0 

10,719    0  0 


Loans 


Totals,  exclusive  of  Loans 


ToTAu  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  Loans 


114,982    5    e\ 
379,047    6  lOi 


67,476,515  18    8} 
8,400,000    0    0 


60,876,515  18    8i 


j£.  #.    d. 

1,547,873  11    4| 

2,370,603  8  111 

232,242  10  10^ 

8,485  5    U 

82,791  17    7| 


WRT  KECaFT 
wilhla  the  Year,  af| 

detfactjni 
■EPArMKWn,  Ac 


£.        *. 

13,956,995  10  1 
26,938,383  8 
6,984,  laO  13 

6,587,334  17 
8,071,503  O 


63,843  14  I 
64^3  14 

313,336  II  j 

7,883  15  i 


4^41,996  14    8 


87,400    0 
39,718  17 


10,206  13    ( 


67,063,133  IS    { 


4,841,906  14    8 


4,841,996  14    8 


11,018  19  i 

7,818    8  7 

766,666  13  4 

90,000    0  0 

116,733  15  5 

4,675,000    0  0 

10,719    0  0 


114^988    5    6] 
379,047    6  10] 


63,Sai518  18    6| 
8,400^000    0   0 


65,634^518  18    ^ 


Whitehall  Treasury  Chambers,  ? 
lIthMart:h.l824.  S 


CLASS   1«^PUBLIC   INCOME. 


X-ui 


Lfdtuting  the  PUBLIC  INbOMEof  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ued  5th  January,  1824. 


I- 


lOTAL  IMCOMB. 
iacindiaf 
MAtAWCMM 


IchMltil 


5S  10    7) 

MIS    li 

1,453  18    3i 


J44    4    5} 
>2^5S  19     4i 


«,478  11  7J 

64,695  1  11 

241,356  5  ei 

I0,3ia  17  7i 

}7.40O  0  0 

»J18  17  4 

h^  13  Oi 


ofC«llectloBa«ad 
other  Pfeyawati 
ottt  of  ibc  locomc.  In  its 
Proifcato  the  Escbcquer. 


3,396,601     1    7 
1,839»915  13    9i 
198,534    5    9| 


409,563  16    5\ 
615,981    6  11^ 


TArmtm 

into  the 
EXCUiaUSK. 


£.        i.    d, 

11,498,763.13  10^ 

35,343,838    1  10^ 

6,801,950    0    4) 


BAIAHCU  «Bd  BlUa 

otttttaadinf 
on  3ih  janiury,  ltS4. 


c£. 


#.    </. 


;a   6,306,937    8    9i 
I    1,463,693    6    2 


1,554    4  10 

10,800    9    1 

363,580  15    5 

3,470  11    9 

8,590  17    0 


k021     7  Hi 


11,018  19  3| 

7,818  3  7} 

7K,866  13  4 

^m  0  0 

116,733  15  5 

i<7o,00O  0  0 

10,719  0  0 


'17,351    7    li 
^W7    6  lOi 


f^,776  IS    6| 
M(K),000    0    0 


^776  IS 


6| 


5,743,593    1    8 


61,358    7  3{ 

53,880    0  0 

966  13  4 

4,374    4  11 

34,800  3  0 

39,718  17  4 

10,308  13  0} 


51,508,376  9  0 


5,743,593  1  8 


5,748,593  1  8 


11,018  19  3^ 

7,318  3  7| 

766,666  13  4 

90,000  0  0 

116,733  15  5 

4,675,000  0  0 

10,719  0  0 


108,319  1  lU 
379,047  6  lOi 


57,673,999  8  41 
8,400,000  0  0 


60,078,999  8    ^ 


368,888  16  ^ 

1,438.197  13  5| 

460,969  13  U 

347.453  19  3 

313,685  6  8| 


3,565  19  6 

14  JS  10 

76,708  16  9| 

3.568  0  m 


lOTAL  DIKBARCI 

Of  the 

ntCOMW, 


3,818,051  17    3} 


9,133    5    2i 


3,831,184    S    6 


8,881,184    8    6 


of.       *.  d. 

14,364,853  10  7} 

38,620,941     8  1^ 

.7>46^,453  18  3i 

6,a63«944    4  H 

3,293,358  19  4i 


66,478  11  7i 

64,695    1  11 

341,356    5  6i 

10,313  17  7i 

37,400    0  0 

39,718  17  4 

10,308  13  Of 


titc  percent, 
fbr  which  the 
GroM  Receipt 
«u  coUcctcd. 


60,063,031    7  111 


11.018  19  3| 

7,818    8  7] 

766,666  13  4 

90,000  0  0 

116.733  15  5 

4,675,000  0  0 

10,719  0  0 


117,351  7  It 
379,047  6  101 


66,836,776  13  B^ 
8,400.000  0  0 


88,636,776  18    6{ 


£.    s.  d. 

10    3  3 

4  11  3 
3  15  0 

5  13  9 

86    8  4 


3  9  8 
16  14  5 
14    5    3 

^    3  11 
7    6    0 


6  13  11 


J.  a  MERRIES. 


iv] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS; 


No.  IL-^An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Eztraordin^ 

the  Year  en 


IUA08  or  UTIVUE. 


caossncEiPr. 


Kepaymoiti,  AllovaBCti^ 

OiWMBU,  ivtwbacks, 

and  •oiimfci  of  the 

mtopt  of  Onwtackt. 


IV£TT  ftlCUn 
vfihiD  the  Yrar,  i 

drdiKrtinf 
UrAYUKIITB,  I 


^XfiMtJi  ^ebcimoi. 


£. 


§.    4* 


Customs  ....•••.••• «••.••• 

Excise... ..•• 

Stamps    • ....•• 

Taxes,  under  tlie  Management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Taxes. • 

Fbst  Office 

One  Shilling  in  the  tVnmd,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four 
Shillings  in  the  Pbund  on  Pensions    

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars    . . 

Crown  lAnds 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Re 
venue , 

lottery,  Surplus  Produce  after  Payment  of  Pikes 

Surplus  Fees  of  Rsgulated  Public  Offices  .... 


13,586,413  10    If 
27,568,026  11    0 
6,780,d39    0    2} 


Totals  of  Ordtnary  Revenues 


6,541,296    1    34 
1,965,468  11    3| 


63,243  14    2jk 

64,593  14    1 

312,336  11     9\ 

7,283  15*  4 
27.400  0  0 
39,718  17    4 


£.  #. 

1,327,708  11 

2,325,486  0 

223,694  9 

6,568  18 

64.713  12 


it 

n 

3J 


56|896,713    6    8^ 


04ct  SUsotttCCf. 

Amount  of  Saving  on  the  Third  Class  of  the 
avUUst    

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List,  on  Account 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper   

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  raised 
ibr  the  Serviee  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
per  Act  35  &  37  Geo.  3 «. 

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company 
on  Account  of  Retired  Pfty,  Pensions,  &c.  of 
his  Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies, 
per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71    

From  the  Commissioners  for  the  Issue  of  Exche- 
quer Bills,  per  Act  57  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  for  the 
Employment  of  the  Poor 

Mone^  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions,&c.  after  deducting  175,000/. 
included  in  Uie  remains  in  the  Exchequer,  on 
5th  January  1823 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England  to 
pay  Interest  on  1,050,000/.  advanced  in  Ex- 
chequer Bills  to  the  Trustees  of.  Naval  and 
Military  Penskms 

Imprest  Atonies  repaid  by  sundiy  Public  Ac- 
oountaotSy  and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 


11,018 
7,218 


19    2| 
2    7} 


766,666  13    4 


Loans 


ToTAUy  eidusive  of  Loans 


Totals  of  the  Public  Income  of  Great 
Britein,  tnchiding  Loans  .% •• 


I  •  • . 


i*i«Ba«a 


90,000 
116,733 


0    0 

15    5 


4,675,000    0    0 


£*        *• 

12.258,704  18 

^^42,540  10 

6.497,237  10 

6,534,727    2 
1,900,754  19 


63,943  14 

64,593  14 

312,a36  II 

7,283  15 
27^400  0 
39,718  17 


3,948,171  12    5|l52,948,£41  14 


10,719 
310.110 


0    0 


4  n 


62.884.180    1  11 
2,250,000    0    0 


65,134,180    1  11 


9,948»171  12 


3,948.171  18    5|61>18i,008   9 


1 1,018  19 
7,218    2 

766,666  13 

90,000    0 
116,733  I J 

4,675,000    0 

10,719    0 
310,110    4 


5158,936,008    9 
2.250.000    0 


WUtehall,  Treasury  Cfaambers,  7 
nth  Mait^,  1824.  S 


CLASS   I.-PUBL1C   INCOME. 


[^ 


ksouRCES^  constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Great  Britain,  fbr 

lb  January,  1824« 


nrAL  nooMi^ 

ocliifilac 


fckjaB.iaia. 


ckanci  of  coltoetiM  Md 

other  PAfUWBti 
oat  of  Ik*  locoac.  ia  lH 

Proifftothcfcreheqacf. 


m^AR  6  11) 

IS51,015  16    81 
1397.000    3    9i 

(|05,O8O  14  111 

mff»  17  10 


66,478  11    71 
$4,695    1   11 
3U|356    6    6) 


27,400    0    0 
3»,718  17    4 




WMl  14    4 


of. 


d. 


1,777,431  12  7 

1,539,488    3  4} 

159,530    S  0 

369.331  15  11} 

520|320    3  9| 


M54    4  10 

10,800    9    1 

263,580  15    5 


PAYMOm 

iMotbe 
tXCHEQtTEB. 


BALAH CIS  and  BILLS 

oatttaodlBf 
on  Slh  JuMur7, 1894. 


10.312  17    7i         3,470  11    9 


2,590  17  0 


£.        9.    d, 

10,406,437  19  91 

234^6.467  10  3| 

6,362,620  5  3 

6.188,871  4  1} 
1,387.000  0  0 


61,358  7  3] 

53,880  0  0 

966  13  4 

4,274  4  1 1 

24,809  3  0 

39,718  17  4 


4,648,088  15  lOi  48,486,404  5  4^ 


£' 


f.  d. 


TOTAL  DUCHAXGK 

Oftbo 

INCOME. 


Rale  per  ceaL 
for  which  the 
CroH  Receipt 

vu  collected. 


of. 


i.    d. 


340,576  14  7i 

1,355,060    3  0} 

334,867  16  6^ 

246.877  14  lOi 

168308  14  0 


3,565  19    6 
14  12  10 
76,708  16    9i 

2,568    0  Hi 


11,018  19  21 

7.S18    2  7i 

766,666  13  4 

MMXN)    0  0 

116,733  15  5 

i675,000    0  0 

10.719    0  0 

310.110    4  7i 


2,528.548  13  1 


12,524,446  6  11} 

26,851.015  16  8f 

6357,008  3  9i 

6,805.080  14  11} 

2.075,628  17  10 


66,478  11  7} 
64,695  1  11 
341,256  5  6i 

10.312  17  7i 
27,400  0  0 
39.718  17  4 


55,663,041  14  4 


£.  a.  d. 

8  3  4 

4  0  0 
2  7  6 

5  1  4 
24  1  9 


2  9  2 
16  14  5 
14  5  3 

20  3  11 
7  6  0 


5  13  9 


^i-650.508  9  6 
^,000  0  0 


^,506  9  6 


4,648.088  15  10^ 


11,018  19  2| 

7.218  2  7} 

766,666  13  4 

90,000  0  0 

116,733  15  5 

4,675,000  0  0 

10,719  0  0 

316,110  4  7i 


54,473.871  0  6} 
2.250,000  0  0 


2,528,548  13  1 


4.648,088  15  10(56,723,871  0  6} 


11,018  19  21 

74818  2  7} 

766,666  13  4 

90,000    0  0 

116,733  15  5 

4,675,000    0  0 

10,719    0  0 

310.110    4  7} 


61,650.508    9    6 
2,250,000    0    0 


2,528;»48  13    1 


634K)0.508    9    6 


/.  a  HBRRIB8. 


«] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


1 


I 
No.  III. — An  Account  of  the  Obdimary  Revenues  and  Extraordin^ 

*  ended  i 


HEADS  or  RETENUB. 


CN^tnatfi  iUbtnttcf. 

Ciutoms 

Excite 

Stamps    

Tftxes 

Post  Office 

Poundage  Feefl.  Pells  Fees,  Gssualties,  Treasury 
Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees  . .  • 


GtOn  lECEIPT. 


Total  of  Ordinary  Revenues 


From  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col 
lege,  on  account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury 'for  completing  the  North  fiquare  of 
the  said  College,  per  Act  54  Geo.  3,  c.  167  . 
^On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Tl«asury  for  improving  F6st  Roads  in 
Ireland,  under  Act  45  Geo.  3,  c.  43  . . 
On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  for  building  Gaols,  under  Act 

50  Geo. 3,  c.  103 

On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury,  for  Police  in  proclaimed  Dis- 
tricts, under  Acts  54  Geo.  3,  c.  131, 

and  3  Geo.  4,  c.  103 

On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
'    Treasury  for  Public  Works  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor,  under  Acts  57 
Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  124,  and  3  Geo.  4, 

^    c.  112 

imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundrv  Public  Ac- 
countants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 


I' 


ToTAU,  exclusive  of  Loans 


liflnnft 


Totals  of  the  Public  Income  of  Ireland, 
including  Loans 


£.       #.  d. 

1.918,455  12  2 

1,740,960  6  3| 

495,441  3  8 

54,524  1  2i 

188,826  6  8 

10,208  13  Oi 


4,408.416  3  Of 


RcpsTineali,  Dnwb•ckl^ 
OitcooBti^  Ac. 


1,107  13  lOi 
19,576  6  7i 
24,101    4    3 

60,472  12    8 


9,724    8    li 
68,937    2    3 


4,592,335  10    9i 
150,000    0    0 


4,742,335  10    9| 


•f. 


d. 


220,164  19  9 

45,117    8  10 

8,548    1  0| 

1.916    6  8| 

18,078    5  4j 


293,825    1    8} 


293,825    1    S\ 


293,825    1    8i 


mmscunl 

vilUD  the  Year,  m 
dedoctifii  1 

.■arATMSTn,  si 


£■ 


$. 


1,698,290  12 
1,695,842  17 

486,893  2 
52,607  14 

170,748    1 

10,808  13 


4,114,591     1 


1,107  13  1 
19|576    6 

24,101  4 

60,473  12 


9,724    8 
68,937    2 


4,296,510    9 
150,000     0 


4,448,510    9 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  > 
11th  March,  1824.  S 


CLASS   I.~PUBLIC    INCOME. 


I0UBCE8,  coDsUtutiDg  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Ireland,  for  the  Year 


lOTAI.  OKOMI, 

MXANCfS 
MkJaikK 


/. 


a.    dL 


»306    3  8} 

f.935  11  4i 

1^445  14  6 

|n363    9  6 

16,730     1  6 

1«,908  13  0| 


•rcollectioa,aa4 
other  PtTBCflU 
(orthciocovc,  Inlli 


r 


.979  13    7i 


619,169  9  0 

300,437  9  4} 

39,014  3  9i 

40.333  0  51 

95,661  3  3 


PATMnm 

iatotke 

Bxcmaun. 


1,094,504    5    9f 


1,093,334  13  1 

1,386,360  11  6i 

439,339  15  1 

18,056    4  7 

75,693    6  3 


I 


■ALAXCB  aad  BILLS 
oainaodiBf 


10,308  13  Of 


3,031,978  3  7i 


88,313  1  7i 

88,137  10  5| 

126,101  15  7 

575  4  4} 

45,376  13  3 


TOTAL  DSCHAtCS 

«f(he 

IHCOML 


late  per  cwt. 
for  vbkh  ite 


wMcollactcd, 


1.107  13  10) 
iJ^6  6  7J 
11,470    5  10) 

I»y473  13    8 


»,7S4    8    If 
*337    3    3 


ISi68    3    Of 
^.OOO    0    0 


k«M8    3    Of 


1,094.504    5    9} 


1,094,504    5    91 


1,107  13  10} 


19,576    6    7i 


18,697  15    3} 


59,113  18    1) 


9,734    8    1) 
684»37    3    3 


3,199,138    7  10 
150,000    0    0 


3,349^188    7  10 


383,503    4    3i 


1,739,806  3 
1,769,985  11 

604,445  14 
58,863  9 

316,730  1 

10,308  13 

6 
6 

Of 

33  17  9 
13  10  0 
7  17  6 
73  15  9 
50  13  3 

4,399,979  13 

71 

19  13  10 

7,778  10    7| 


1,359  14    6) 


398,635    9    4| 


393,635    9    H 


1,107  13  10) 


19,576    6    7) 


36,470    5  10) 


60,478  13    8 


9,784    8    1) 
68,937    3    3 


4,586,368    3    0) 
150,000    0    0 


I 


4,736308    3    0| 


J.  C.  BSHHIB& 


VIII J 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


No.  I.— An  Account  of  the  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Bri- 

Repaytnents,  Allowances,  DiscouDts,  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  of  the  nature 

DITURE  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclutiTe  of  the  Sums  ap- 


HEAM  OF  REVENUE. 


VETT  KBCEIPT, 
■I  lUted  In  Aovoant  of 
I  Public  iBeooe. 


ORDINARY  REVENUES. 
Balances  and  Bills  Outstanding  on  the  5th  January  1823  . . . . 

Customs r 

Excise • 

Stamps 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpenny  Duty  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and 

Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions   , 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars    

Crown  Lands 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Revenue 

Surplus  Produce  of  Lottery,  after  Riy ment  of  Lottery  IVizes,  &c. 

Surplus  Fees  of  regulated  Public  Offices   

Poundage  Fees,  Pella  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury  Fees,  and 

Hospital  Pees 


Deduct  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  on  5th  January,  1824.. 

Total  Ordinary  Revenues   .... 

'  OTHER  RESOURCES. 

Balances  outstanding  on  the  5th  January,  1823   

The  Amount  of  Savings  on  the  3rd  Class  of  the  Civil  List .... 

Money  brought  from  Civil  List,  on  account  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper  .^ • 

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  laised  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  per  Acts  35  &  37  Geo.  3 .. 

By  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pen- 
sions, &c.  of  his  Mi^es^'s  Forces,  serving  in  the  East 
Indies,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71    

By  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  after  deduct- 
ing 175.000/.,  included  in  the  remains  in  the  Exchequer,  on 
the  5th  January,  1823 

By  the  Bank  of  England,  to  pay  Interest  on  1,050,000/.,  ad- 
vanced in  Exchequer  Bills  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and 
Naval  Pensions 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  for  Public 
Works 

Money  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  Advances  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  under  various  Acts,  for  Public  Improve- 
ments  

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid  mto  the  Exchequer    


13,956,995  10  lU 

126,938,383    8  4 

6^84,130  13  01 

6.587,334  17  ll 

2,071,503    0  4 

63,243  14  2} 

64,593  14  1 

312,336  11  9i 

7,283  15  4 

27,400    0  0 

39,718  17  4 


10,208  13    0} 


2,999,888  12    5 


57,063,132  15    6f 

60,063,021    7  Hi 
2,812,051  17    ai 


Deduct  Balances  outstanding  on  5th  January,  1824 . .  •  • 


57,350,969  10    8 


2^69    1  7i 

11,018  19  2} 

7,218    2  7J 

766,666  13  4 

90,000    0  0 

4»675,000    0  0 

10,719    0  0 

116,733  15  5 


114,982    5    6^ 
379,047    6  lOi 


6,173,755    4    7 
9,132    5    24 


Balances,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  Receivers,  &c.  on  5th  Jan.  1823 

Ditto  Ditto  

Ditto  5th  January,  1824.  .1  2,812,051  17    3} 

Ditto  Ditto        ..{         9,132    5    ^ 

dalBnces  less  in  1824  than  in  1^3 

Surplus  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  over  Expenditure  fssued  thereoat  .  •  • . 

Actual  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure 


6,164,622  19    4} 


63,415,592  16    O} 


2,999,888  12    5 
2,369    I     7k 


3,002,257  14    0( 


2,821,184    2    6 


181,073  11     6( 
6,710,984  10    5} 


6,529,910  18  14 


CLASS   II.— PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


D« 


TAiH  and  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,   1824,   after  deducting  the 
of  Drawbacks ;   together   with    an    Account  of   the    PUBLIC    £XP£N- 
plied  to  lb(S  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  within  the  same  period. 


EXPUfDITORE. 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  INCOME 
limits  progreBs  to  the  Exchequer : 


Chances  of  Collection 
Other  Payments    *. . 


Total  Payments  out  of  the  Income,  prior  to  the 
Payments  into  the  Exchequer 


£' 


«.    d. 


4,105,182    7    H 
1,637,410  14    6| 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

Dividends,  Interest,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded 
Debt,  four  Quarters  to  lOth  October  1823,  exclusive  of 
7,407,325/.  0«.  \0d,  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 

Iat4>reet  on  Exchequer  Bills  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills,  exclusive 
of  75,000/.  Sinking  Fund 


Issued  to  the  Trustees  of  Militaiy  and  Naval  Pensions,  &c.  per 

Act2Geo.4,  c.5l    

Ditto    -    >   Bank  of  England,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  22 


Civil  Dst    -       -        .  four  Quarter*  to  5th  January  1624  . . 
Pensions  charged  by  Aet  of  Parliament  on  Consolidated  Fund, 

four  Quarters  to  10th  October  1823   

Salaries  and  allowances .-....: .\ . 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice 

Expenses  of  the  Mint    ....« 

Bounties s 

Miscellaneous    ••...^ 

Ditto    -    Ireland-. « 


Army 

Navy t %....- 

Navy  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  pay  Out-Pensioners 

Ordnance    

Miscellaneous    


Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  more  than  received  from 
them,  on  account  of  Unplaimed  Dividends    

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  124,  for  employment  of  the  Poor 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works I 


of. 


f.  </. 


5,742,592  1  8 


28,084,784  12  10 
1,131,121  19  7 


2,507,130  0  0 
292,870  0  0 


1,057,000  0  0 

377,776  2  4 

70,873  18  6 

97,459  6  6 

14,746  10  8 

2,956  13  8 

214,735  11  9 

305,257  17  8 


7,351,991  16  14 
5,458,151  2  2 
155,000  0  0 
1,364,328  5  U 
1,953,366  2  10 


52,790  6  11 
165,200  0  0 
304,544  10  9 


TOTIL f 

Surplus  of  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  over  Expenditure  issued 
thereout 


29,215,906  13    5 


2,800,000    0    0 


2,140,806    1    I 


16,282.837    6    9^ 


522,464  17    8 


56,704,607  19    74 
6,710,964  10    B\ 
163,4 1 5,^93  10    04 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers, 
16th  March,  1824. 


f 


J,  a  HsriRiES. 


VOL.  W.'-^Appeniix. 


(BJ 


»] 


FINANCE    -ACCOUNTS: 


No.  II.— An  Account  of  the  Nett  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kiogdom  of 

the  Expenditure  thereout,  defrayed  by  the  several  Revenue  Depart- 

excluflive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption 


IVCOMB. 


Customs    ••••••• •• 

Bxcise 

Stamps 

Taxes  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Taxes,  including  Arrears  of 
Property  Tax   

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  Duty  on  Pen- 
sions and  Salaries  ;  and  Four  Shillings 
in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkere  and  Pedlars 

Crown  Lands    

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary 
Revenue    * 

Surplus  Produce  of  Lottery,  after  Payment 
or  Lottery  Prizes 

Surplus  Fees,  regulated  Public  Offices. . . . 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties, 
Treasury  Pees,  and  Hospital  Fees    .... 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue. 


The  Amount  of  Savings  on  Third  Class  of 
the  Civil  List   

Money  brought  from  Civil  List,  on  account 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan 
raised  for  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3    . . 

By  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of 
retired  Pay,  Pensions,&c.  of  his  Majesty's 
Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per 
Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 

By  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval 
Pensions,  &c.  after  deducting  175>(X)0/. 
included  in  the  remains  in  the  Exche- 
quer, on  the  Sih  of  January,  1823 

By  the  Bank  of  England,  to  pay  Interest 
on  I,050|000/.,  advanced  in  Exchequer 
Bills  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and 
Naval  Pensions,  &c 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
quer Bills  for  Public  Works 

Money  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  ad- 
vances irom  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
under  various  Acts  for  Public  Improve- 
ments     

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid  into  the 
Exchequer    • 


Applicable  to  the 
CoaioUdatrd  Ftta.d 


£.        #.  d, 

8,797,067  13  di 

24,^133,021  1  lOi 

6,801,950  0  4} 


6,202,990  18  6^ 
1,462,692  6  1^ 


61,358  7  31 

53,880  0  0 

966  13  4 

4,274  4  11 


39,718  17  4 
10,208  13  0} 


11,018  19  2i 
7,218  2  7J 

766,666  13  4 


108,219    1  Hi 
319,084  18  lOi 


Total  paid  into  the  Exchequer  ....   49,180^36  12    2 


Applicable  ts  other 
Public  Serrlce*. 


«£*.    «.  d. 

2,701,694  19  7 

809,807  0  0 


£.       s.    d. 
11,498,762  12  10^ 
25,342,828  1  lol 
6,801,950  0  4| 


3,936  10  2^ 


24,809  3  0 


90,000  0  0 


4,675,000  0  0 


10,719  •  0 
116,733  15 


59,962  8 


0 
5 


8,492,662  16 


0 
24 


Income  imM  Into 
lh«l 


6.206,928  8  91 
1,462,692  6  l| 


61,358  7  3{ 

53,880  0  0 

966  13  4 

4,274  4  11 

24,809    3  0 

39,718  17  4 

10,208  13  0| 


51,508,376    8  I  If 

11,018  19    2f 
7,218    8    7f 

766,666  13    4 

90,000    0    0 

4,675,000    0    O 

10,719    0    0 
116,733  15    5 

108,219    I  11} 
379,047    6  10} 


57,672,999    8    4} 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers, 
16th  March  1824. 


i 


CLASS    ll^PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


C" 


Gheat  Britain  and  iRBtAKD,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1824*9  af^er  abating 
ments,  and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  period, 
of  Funded  Debt,  or  for  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt. 


I 

BXPLMDITUHB. 


Nctt  KxpeadHure. 


Dividends,  Interest,  and  Management  of  the  Pablic  Funded 
Debt,  four  quarters  to  10th  October  1833,  exclusive  of 
7,407,325/.  0«.  lOd.  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills,  exclusive 
of75/)00/.  Sinking  Fund 


Issaed  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  &c. 

per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51 ... . 
Ditto    -   -    Bank  of  England   -    -    -    4  Geo.  4,  c.  23.... 


28,084,784  12  10 
1,131,121  19    7 


2,507,130    0    0 
292,870    0    0 


Civil  list,  four  quarters  to  5th  January  1824 


Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Ptoliament, 
upon  Consdidnted  Fund,  four  quarters  to  lOth  Oct.  1823  . 


Salftries  and  Allowances      .        •        -        Ditto 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice        -        -        Ditto 

EzpenaesoftheMint  ...        Ditto 

Bounties Ditto 

Miscellaneous     -       ...       -       Ditto 

Ditto    -    Ireland         -        -        -        Ditto  

Army 

Navy    

Navy  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital  to  pay  Out-Pensiooers 

Ordnance    

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  more  than  seceived  from 
them  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  124,  for  emnlovment  of  the  Poor    

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidatea  l^nd  in  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works 


1,057,000    0  0 

377,776    2  4 

70,873  18  6 

97,459    '6  6 

14,746  10  8 

2,956  13  8 

214,735  11  9 

305,257  17  8 


X,        s,    d. 


29,215,906  12    5 


2,800,000    0    0 


7,351,991  16    1} 
5,458,151     2    2 
155,000    0    0 
1,364,328    5    7A 
1,953,366    2  10 


2,140,806    1     I 


52,790  6  11 
165,200  0  0 
304,544  10    9 


Total 50,962,014  17  Hi 


finrplitt  of  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer  over  Expenditure  thereout   .  • 


16,282,837    6    9i 


50,439,550    0    3i 


522,464  17    8 


6,710,984  10    5i 


57,672,999    8    4| 


J,  C.  MERRIES. 


**  t 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS; 


No.  III.— Aa  Account  of  the  Balance  of  PUBLIC  MONEY  remaiDing  in  the 

to  the  Funded  or  Unfunded  Debt,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Januarj, 
or  for  paying  off  the  Unfunded  Debt,  within  the  same  period ;  and 


Balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  5th  January,  1823 . 


Do.  - 


to  the  account  of  the  Trusteea  of  Military  and  Naval 
Pensions,  towards  Payments  becoming  due  firom  them 
on  15th  January,  1833 


MONEY  RAISED 

In  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1834,  by  the  creation  of 

Funded  or  Unfunded  Debt 


FUNDED  DEBT: 

Contributions  to  lioan,  per  Aist  3Geo.  4, 

C.73 

Do.    -       -    Ireland   -        •    Do... 


UNFUNDED  DEBT : 

Exchequer  Bills  issued  per  Act  3  Geo.  4. 

c.  12S. 


2,250,000    0    0 
150,000    0    0 


£.       s.    d. 
7,797,020    4    9 

175,000    0    0 


«£•       *.    rf- 


7,972,020    4    9 


a         P         M 


Do. 

Do.       -        -        - 

Do.    Public  Works, 


4    —    4 

^  100 

57  Geo.  3, 
C.34&124 


Do.    -    Do.    .        -    3Geo.  4, 0.86 
Do.    -Do.    -        .   58GC0.3,  c.  45 


0,492,900  0  0 

20,000,000  0  0 

7,633,600  0  0 

63,550  0  0 

101,650  0  0 

202,900  0  0 


2,«K),000    0    0 


34,494,600    0    0 


Total 


36,894,600    0    0 


Surplus  of  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  over  Expenditure 
thereout    •• • • 


44,866,620 .  4    9 
6,710,964  16    6} 


51,577,604  15    2| 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  > 
16th  March  1824.  I 


CLASS  II.-PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


XUl 


Exchequer  on  the  5th  January,  182S ;  the  amount  of  Money  raised  by  additions 
1824;  the  Money  applied  towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Funded, 
the  Money  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  January,  1824. 


I 

• 

£> 

f.    d. 

APPLIED  BY 

The  Commissionen  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 

in  the  Redemption  of  Funded  Debt. 

Sinking  Fund  Interest  un  Redeemed 

c£.        f.    d. 

Funded  Debt  .  .^ 

7,407,325    0  10 
75,000    0    0 

Unfunded  Debt 

Applied  UHrards  the  Redemption  of  Funded  Debt, 


UNFUNDED  DEBT 
Issued  to  the  Paymasters  of  Exchequer  Bills  to  pay  off  Unfunded  Debt 


Balances  in  the  Exchequer  at  5th  January  1834 


7,482,335    0  10 


34,674,000   b    0 


42456,335    0  10 
9,421,279  14    H 


\ 


51,577,604  15    3| 


J.  C.  MERRIES. 


xiv] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


No.  I.— An  Account  of  the  Income  of  the  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  arising  in  the 

1824 ;  and  also  of  the  Actual  Payments  on  account 


The  Total  iDcome  applicable  to  the  Consolidated  Fund 


49,180^6  12    2 


49,180,336  12 


2 


Whitehall  Treasury  Chambers,  l6th  March,  1824. 


No*  IL«— An  Account  of  the  Money  apph'cable  to  the  Payment  of  the  Charge  of  the 

ISS^y  and  of  the  several  Charges  which  have  become  due  thereon, 

charged  upon  the  said  Fund,  at  the  commence- 


Inoome  arising  in  Great  Britain 


Incomearising  in  Ireland 

Add  the  Sum  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland, 
owards  the  Supplies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  January 
1823 


Deduct  the  Sum  paid  oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to- 
ivards  the  Supplies,  in  Uie  Quarter  ended  5th  January 
1824 


£.        8,    d. 

3,199,128    7    9| 


89,628  17    5i 


3,288,757    5    3 
283,342    2    6) 


Total  Sum  applicable  to  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  Year  ended 

5th  Januai^  1824 

Exchequer  Bills  to  be  issued  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  Charge,  to  5th  Jan. 

1824 .v.. .; 


£.       *.    d. 

45,981,208    4    4^ 


3,005,415    2    8i 


48,966,623    7    0} 
1,541,928  11  1| 


50,528,551  18    3 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  16ih  March  1824. 


CLASS   IIL-CONSOLID  ATED    FUND. 


[XT 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irbland,  id  the  Year  ended  5th  January, 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  within  the  same  period. 


h£ads  of  payment. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinldng  Fund,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt, 
4  Quarters  to  10th  October,  ]^23    « 

Snking  Fund,  Irish  Treasury  Bills 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  upon  the  Credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. . . . 

Trustees  for  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51 

Bank  of  England        ....      per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  22 

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  5th  January,  1824 

Fensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  4  Quarters  to 
10th  October,  1823 


Salaries  and  Allowances 
Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice 
Expenses  of  the  Mint 
Bounties        -        -        - 
Miscellaneous    .        -        - 
Do.    -    -    Ireland 


do. 

do.     - 
do. 

do.    - 
do. 
do. 


Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public  Works 


SUBPLUS  of  the  CoifSOUDATSD  FlTWD 


£.       #.    d. 


35,492,109  13 

2,500  0 

19,901  0 

2,507,130  0 

292,870  0 

1,057,000  0 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

377,776  2 

70,873  18 

97,459  6 

14,746  10 

2,956  13 

214,735  11 

305.257  17 

304,544  10 

4 
6 
6 
8 
8 
9 
8 
9 

40,759,861  5 
8,420.475  6 

6 

8 

49,180,336  12 

2 

J.  C.  MERRIES. 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January, 
in  the  same  Year,  including  the  Amount  of  Exchequer  Bills 
nuent  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Year. 


HEADS  OF  CHARGE. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking  Fund,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt, 
4  Quarters  to  5th  January,  1 824 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  upon  the  Credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.. .. 

Trustees  for  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51    

Bank  of  England        ...        per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  22    

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  5th  January,  1824 

Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  4  Quarters  to 
5th  January  1824   

Sslaries  and  Allowances  ...  -  do.  -  * 

Officers,  Courts  of  Justices  -  -  -  -      do.       -        - 

Expenses  of  the  Mint  .  •  .  .  do.  -  - 

Boontics  ......  do. 

Miscellaneous  .....  do.        -  - 

Do.    -    -    Ireland  -  -  -  do.  •  • 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in  Ireland,  for  Public  Works 


Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  make  good  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the 
5th  January,  1823  


SuaPLus  of  the  Coksoudatbd  Fund 


£.       #.    rf. 


33,104,108 

13,722 

2,507,130 

292,870 

1,057,000 

378,556 

68,620 

98,069 

14,746 

2,956 

216,938 

310,022 

304,544 


7 
15 
0 
0 
0 


2| 

0 

0 
0 
0 


13  3} 

6  4 

10  6 

10  8 

13  8 

6  2 

3  U 

10  9i 


38,369,305  16    ^ 
5,928,354  13    3 


44,297,660    9 
6,230,891    8 


3 


50,528,551  18    8 


J.  C.  BERRIES, 


xW] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBTS  of  Gbeat  Britaiv 

the  Debt  created  bj 

■         I  1 1 .  Ill  I        ■      ■  I II  II  ,1 

DEBT. 


I. 

CAPITALS. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt  due  to  the  South  Sea  /  .♦  ^  o  ^^,  ^«^* 
Company        --      -        ^  at -f  .3  per  cent| 

Old  South  Sea  Annaities    -  do.  . . 

New  South  Sea  Annuitfes    -  do.  .. 

South  Sea  Annuities,  17^1     -  do.  .. 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  do.  . . 

Bank  Annuities,  created  in  1726  do.  . . 

Consolidated  Annuities    ••  •     -  do.  .. 

Reduced  Annuities      -        •  do.  . . 


.f. 


s. 


d. 


3.662,784    8    6 


Total at.a£'.8pcr cent . . . . 

Annuttiev  -      at  J!JS^  per  cent . . . . 

Consolidated  Annuities   jCA        do 

New<;^.4  per  cent  Annuities    

£^  per  cents  1797  and  1802  


Great  Britain 


IN  IRELAND. 

(In  BritJsfa  Currency.) 

£J3\  per  cent  Debentures  and  Stock  .... 

jSA   per  cent    -     do.    -    -     do 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  x'.4 

per  cent  • 

Ketr  «6'.4  per  cents    • ; . . . . 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  £^ 

per  cent  .............  i ....  -. 


4.574,870  2  7\ 

3,128;3d0  ^  10 

707,600  a  0 

14,686,800-  0  0 

1,000,000  0  0 

365,517,888  8  0 

133,798,134  5 


527,076.407    7    5 

15,739,840  14    2 

74,866,408  12    4 

146,485,117    0  10 

1,013,668  12    4 


765,181,442    7    1 


• 


! 


Ireland 


12-799.377    2  1 

1,381,772    8  2 

1,615,384  12  4 

^,658,385    8  8 

1.015,384  12  4 


S.    CAPITALS 

redeemed  and  tnatfrrrcd 

to  tbe  ComraiiaioBcrt. 


26,470,304    3    7 


.£. 


§• 


d. 


77,000  0 
55,000  0 
22,000  -  0 

*  *  • 

1,695  9 
2.444,616  6 
1,540,450  19 


CAPrrAU 

UVKfOEXIfEO. 


J^9  S»  «• 


I 


^662,784  8  « 

4,497,870  2  7 

3.073,330  2  10 

685,600  0  0 

14,686.800  0  0 

998,304  10  5 

363.073,272  J  It 

10il32,257,683  5  8 


1 


4,140.762  15    6522,935,644  1111 


216,547    0    0 

43.940  11  11 

36,181  15    5 

4,964  10    7 


4,442,396  13    5 


129,673  11  11 


15,523,293  14  2 

74,822,468    0  5 

146,448,935    5  5 

1,008,704    1  9 


760,739,045  13    8 


129,673  11  11 


ToTAt  United  Kingdom    ...:  791.651^746  H)    8     4,572,070    5    4787,079,676    S    4 


12,669,703  10  2 

1.381,772    8  2 

1,615,384  12  4 

9,658,386    8  8 

1,015,384  12  4 


26,340,630  11     8 


rrocK. 


Note.^TUE  above  Columns,  1  &  2,  show  the  Totals  of  Debt  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  aAer  deducting  the  StO'*k  directed  to  be  cancelled  by  various  Act* 
of  FkH lament,  and  by  rBdemption  of  land  Tax,  amountuig  to 


j£.       9.    d. 
481,501,735  17    1 


CLASS  IV.— PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT. 


XVII 


and  IBBLAND9  tnd  of  the  Ciiakgb  thereupon  at  the  5th  January,  182i,  including 
7j5O0,O0(M.  raised  in  1823. 


CHARGE. 


j^rt  oftlie  AnnualSuiii  of 5,000,000/. 

directed  to  be  imued  per  4  Geo.  4, 

'  c.  19,  towards  the  reductiou  of  the 

National   Debt   of   the    United 

Kingdom 

Annual  Interest  on  Stock  itanding 
in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 

Uiong  Annuities     .    •        do 


Aind. 


I>iie  to  the 

PiiUic 
Creditor. 


Annual  Interest  on  Unredeem- 
ed Debt  

'Long  Annuities,  expire  1860  . . 

I  life  Annuities  payable  at  the 

Exchequer,  English 

Do.   -  Irish  


Annual  Interest  on  Stock  transferred  to  the 
CbmmissioDers  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  towards  the  Redemption 
of  Lsnd  Tsz,  under  Schedules  C.  &  D. 
a3Gco.S,c.lS3    

Mansgement 

The  Trustees  of  Biilitaiy  and  Naval  Pensions 
and  Civtl  Supeiannuatioos   


in  CIEAT  BUTAJir. 


£. 


t. 


4,803,307    0    0 

197,061  17  10 
1,814  16  10 


4,aSS,183  14    8 


25,132,675  19  1 
1,338,837  1  10 

28,580  13  1 
35,461  7  9 


26^535,555  1  10 


(a)   8,193    5    1 
881,092  17  11 

2,800,000    0    0 


IXISSLAIIU. 
(Ib  SriUih  Cdtrency.) 


£.        i.    d. 


160.000  0  0 
4,538  11  6 


164,538  il  6 


1^000,430  10  11 


7,035  4  7 


1,007,465  15  7 


34^7,024  19  6 


660  0  0 


1,172,664  7  1 


TOTAL  ANHliAL 
CBAECE. 


^. 


d. 


36,729,689    6    8 


r«^«— THE  Act  53  Geo.  3,  c.  123,  s.  14  &  15,  directs,  that  the  Interest  of  all  Stock  transferred 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  towards  the  redemption 
of  land  Tax,  under  Schedules  C.  &  D.  tn  that  Act,  shall  be  plsced  to  the  Account  of  the 
said  Commissioners,  until,  by  accumulation,  the  several  Bank  Annuities  purchased 
therewith,  shall  yield  a  Dividend  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  I^ad  Tluc  redeemed  by 
one-tenth  part  thereof,  after  which  the  said  Interest  is  to  ceaseC 


VOL.  y^^Af^nik. 


C^) 


en 
111 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 
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If 
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CLASS   V.-UNFDNDED   DEBT. 


[xiz 


An  Aocount  of  the  UNFUNDED  DEBT  of  Great  Britain  and  Ijuelahd,  and 

of  the  Demands  outstandiog  on  the  5th  January  1824'. 


Kichcqner  Billi 


Suiiv  remtiBiiig  unpAid,  charged  upon  Aids 
gnnted  bf  FuiUunent 

Adfinoes  nuide  wt  of  the  GonaoUdated 
Fond  in  Inland,  towardi  the  Supplies 
which  aie  to  be  repdd  to  the  GooooUdated 
Fimdy  oat  oC  the  Ways  and  Means  in 
GieatBritaln  ••..•..• 


raonnsD. 


710,460    0    0 


£.        #.    if. 
34»031»900    0    0 


4|887,080  18  10) 


ToriL  Unfimded  Debt,  and  Demands 
outstanding  ••••••• 


Ways  and  Means 


Suwrum  Ways  and  Means 


oaPtovoBH. 


84»741,7M    0    0 


VOTAU 


4;mflB0  13  lOi 


883^    8    6} 


5.890,879  16    B 


5^,470    8    8 


41,887  11    8 


84,081,800    0   0 


883,348   8    8} 


38,388,178  18    8 


Eicheqner  BiUs  to  be  issued  to  complete 
the  Chaige  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund 


1,541,888  11    H 


1,541,888  11    li 


Whitehall  Trsasury  Chambers,  { 
18th  Mai«b  1884.  S 


J.  C.  MBHBaSi 


sz] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS! 


An  Account  showing  how  the  Mokies  given  for  the  SERVICE  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britaik  and  Ireland,  for  the  Year  1823, 'have  been  dis- 
posed of;  distinguished  under  their  several  Heads;  to  5th  January  1824. 


SERVICES. 


Navy 

Obdnange  « 

FoRcn;..'. • 


Vor  deftvyhsg  the  Cbibqb  of  the  Gnm.  EsTABLinnmm 

under  •mentioned ;  viz. 


SUMS 

SUItt 

WMorOABliii^ 

P1I4. 

5,361^90    6    8 

3,878^07  10 

7 

l,4fil,176  13    5 

879,378  17 

8i 

7,2H4^    7    8 

$^79^36    6 

H 

Of  the  Babftroa  I^aads,  for  the  year  1883 

Of  the  Island  of  Dominica    -    -      do 

Of  Upj^er  Canada       -'      •        -    do 

Of  Nova  Scotia        -        -        -        do 

Of  Nevr  Brunswick        ...  do 

Of  Prince  Edward  Island     -        -    do 

Of  New  South  Wales  -        -        -    do 

Of  Sierra  Leone        -        .        «      do , 

Of  Bermuda's         -  *     -        -        do 

Of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland    -    do , 

Royal  Military  College ;  from  the  25th  Dec.  1822  to  24th  Dec. 
1823 


Royal  Military  Aiylum ;  for  the  same  time 

The  Sum  of  39,192/.  IBs.  6ief.  the  remainder  of  the  Grant  of 
1817|  for  making  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  in  Ireland  to  5th  Jan.  181 7f  and  to  pay  the  Sam  of 
20,000/.,  granted  in  1818  and  1819,  to  make  provisions  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  Clergy  in 
Sflotland,  and  which  several  Sums  now  remaining  outstanding 
and  unpaid • 

Intereet  on  Exchequer  Bills 

Expense  of  Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings 

Extraordinary  Expenses  that  may  he  incurred  for  prosecutions, 
&c.  relating  to  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom 

Expenseof  Law  Charge^ , 

Expense  of  confining,  maintaining,  and  employing  Convicts  at 
Home 

Bills  drawn  by  hit  Miyesty's  Governors  eialia,  for  expenses 

Incuired  under  Act  Ibr  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trede, 

and  in  conformity  to  Orders  in  Council  of  16th  March  1808, 

'    and  the  |lth  July  1817.  for  the  support,  &c.  of  captured 

Negroes,  free  American  Settlers,  &c 

For  making  good  the  Deficiency  of  Fee  Fund  in  t£ie  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  ., ,, 

Deficiency  of  Fee  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Home  Secretary 
of  State  

Deficiency  of  Fee  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Secretary 
of  State    , 


Deficiency  of  Fee  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colfftiieh 


Deficiency  of  Fee  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Privy  Council, 

and  Privy  Council  for  Trade    

Contingent  Expenses,  apd  Messengers  Bill,  in  the  Department 

of  Treasury , 

Contingent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bill,  in  the  Department 

of  Home  Secretary  of  State 

Contingent  Expense^,  and  Messengers  Bill,  in  the  Department 

pf  Foreign  Secretary  of  State  ••..##.•,•,,••#•.••.,.... 


3,297    S  0 

600    0  0 

.12,232    3  6 

13,140    0  0 

6,757  10  0 

3,520  15  0 

15,222    1  0 

22,816  17  0 

1,522    1  4 

5,873    0  0 

11,589  Iff  1 

26,075  16  7 


59,192  16  6( 

1,100,000    0  0 

40,000    0  0 

5,000    0  0 

25,000    0  0 

62,405    0  0 


40,000  0  0 

S2,«fia  0  0 

15,000  0^  0 

20«538  0  0 

i$jm  0  0 

18,008  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

10,996  0  0 

39,026  0  0 


3,297    5  0 

300    0  0 

8,000    8  0 

6,S70    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

3,520  15  '  0 

15,222    I  0 

20,000    0  0 

1,522    1  4 

4,000    0  0 

3,750  13  4 

13,641     1  I 


9    4    7i 
1,100,000    0    0 


18,008    0    0 
62,405    9    0 


40,000    0  0 

17,87S  18  8 

11,947  12  6 

17,^86  13  10| 

ie,lM  15  0 

11,817    4  8 

5,000    0  0 

8im   7  8 

39,026    0  0 


CLASS   VI.— DISPOSITION   OF  GRANTS.        C«i 


SERVICES— «ofi<|pitf«f. 


Cantincpent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bin,  k  Uie  Department 

of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

CootiDgeiit  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bill,  in  the  Priyy  Council 

and  Privy  Council  for  Trade    • 

Salaries  of  certain  Officers,  and  Expenses  of  the  Court  and 

Receipt  of  the  Exchequer    •• 

•alaries  of  Commisnoners  of  Insolvent  Debtors  Cour^  and  d 

their  Clerks«  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  their  Office  •  • 

Salarieo  or  allowances  granted  to  certain  Professors  in  the 

UniTenities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  reading  courses 

of  Lectures 

Expenses  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  • 

S«£aries  and  Allowances  to  the  Officers  of  the  Hooaes  of  Losds 

and  Commons    •.».^ «..«.. .•••••. 

BxtxBundinary  Expenses  in  the  Department  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
beriun,  for  Fittings  and  Furniture  for  the  two  Houses  <d 

Parliament , •• 

Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services , 

Expenses  incurred  for  Printing  in  18S3,  by  order  of  the  Cora* 
miasioners  for  carrying  into  executton  the  Meanres  reoom- 
mended  by  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Records 

of  the  Kingdom..... , « 

Printing  Acts  of  Pariiament  for  the  two  Hooses  of  PlsrllameBt, 
for  the  Sheriffs,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  and  Chief  Magistrates 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  acting  Justices 
throughout  Great  Britain  ;  also  for  printing  Bills,  Reports, 
evidence,  and  other  Papers  and  Amounts  for  the  House  of 

Lords , 

Printing  1,750  copies  of  the  7Sth  volume  of  Journals  of  the 

House  of  Commons;  for  the  Session  1823 

Printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  the  Session 

1823    

Defieieacy  of  the  Grant  of  188S,  for  defraying  the  Expense  of 

Printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Gomttons,  during  the 
(St  Session  of  Parliament 

Printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Rtpers,  by  order  of  the 

HcMise  of  Gommoas,  during  the  present  Session 

Re-printing  Journals  and  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commoas. . 
For  paying,  in  1823,  the  usual  Allowances  to  Protestant  Dis- 

aenting  Ministers  in  England,  Pbor  French  Protestant  Re* 

ftigee  Cleiwv,  Poor  Preach  Protestant  Refugee  Uuty,  and 

aundry  smiail  Charitable  and  other  Allovances  lo  the  Poor  ol 

Saint  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  and  others 

Civil  and  Military  Establishments  of  the  Settlenento  of  the 

Gold  Coast,  for  1823 

Salaries  of  the  Officers,  and  Contingent  Expeosei  in  the  Office 

for  the  Superintendence  of  Aliens ;  ana  also  the  Snperan 

nuatione  or  Retiied  Alloafnnces  to  Officers  formerly  em-! 

ployed  in  that  Service 

Bills  drawn,  or  to  be  drawn,  from  New  Sooth  Wales ;  for  1883 
Exnense  of  certain  Colonial  Services,  fonseriy  paid  ont  of  the 

Extraordinariesofthe  Army;  for  1883  •..•••.. 

Such  Expenses  of  a  Civil  nature,  as  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 

Ordinary  Chargea  of  the  Civil  list;  for  1823 

For  carrying  on  the  Works  at  the  Royal  Harbeaur  of  Oeor^e 

the  Fourth  at  King's  Town  (formerly  Dwsleary)  ;  for  1823 .. 
Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  last  Session,  for  printing  U760  copies 

of  the  77th  volume  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Coaunoos 
•talionery.  Printing,  a»d  MuKng,  for  certain  Public  Depart* 

ments,  for  1823 ;  including  the  Expense  «f  Stationery  Office 
Deficiency  ef  the  Gfant  of  the  last  Session,  for  printing  Bills, 

Reports,  and  other  Papers,  by  order  <i  the  HoiMe  oi  Com- 

nona. d^ng that S^sioR    ^. •••* 

Expense  of  printing  1,250  copies  of  the  Mat  volume  of  Jour- 

nalaofthe  Houpe  of  Peers,  m  1823    

Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  the  last  Seanon,  for  printing  Acta 

of  Pkijiament  for  the  tw«  Honaes.  for  the  She nfik  Clerks  of 

the  Pcaoe,  jind  Chief  Magistrate^  thi««h«it  Ae  Usih^ 


6,27e  0  0 

z^n  0  0 

5,8M  0  0 

9,040  0  0 


1,0(8    $    0 
15,446    0    0 

23,237    0    0 


4,800    0    0 
50,000    0    0 


10,147  13  11 


17,000  0  0 

3,500  0  0 

3,500  0  0 

88  ^  0 

20,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 


6,736    8  10 
24,086  13  10 

5314  17    0 
150»000    0    0 

2,442  10    0 

160^000    0    0 

45.000    0    0 

2,350    2  10 

50.760    0    0 

90,602    3    8 
\JW    30 


4,188  10  0 

8^4  15  4 

5,583   0  9 

4,320    0  0 


1,058    5    0 
6,876    8    I 

17,760   5    0 


S.776    8   0 
30,210    6   9 


10,149  18  11 


^m  0  9 

88    «    0 


%fM  17  0 

9.500   0  0 

5,201  17  t 

150,000    0  0 

2,442  10  0 

141,048    0  7 

29.538    9  2| 

2,350    8  10 

30,000    0  t 

20,682   3  8 

1,485   3  0 


xxii] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


SERVICES— ««Mi#tiiiM(f. 


■uau 

▼oced  or  Gruted. 


raM. 


Kingdom^  and  for  the  acting  Justices  throuflfaoat  Great 
Britain;  also  for. printing  Bills,  Reports^  Evidence,  and 
other  Papers  and  Accounts,  for  the  House  of  Peers. .  ...... 

Expense  incurred  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Noith  American  Colonies    

To  «n^le  his  Majesty  to  frcilitate  Emigration  from  the  South 
of  Ireland  to  the  Canadas  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  •«• . 


The  following  SsBVicn  are  directed  to  be  pud,  without 
'    any  Fee  or  other  Deduction  whatsoever : 

Expense  of  Penitentiary  House  at  MUbaak ;  from  S4th  June 
1883  to  S4th  June  1884 

National  Vacdne  Establishment ;  for  1883 

For  the  Relief,  in  1833,  of  Toulonese  and  Cornean  Emigrants, 
Butch  Naval  Officers,  St.  Bomingo  Sufisiers,  and  others, 
who  have  heretofore  reoeiTed  Allowances  fipom  his  Majesty, 
and  who,  firom  Services  performed  or  Losses  sustained  in  the 
British  Service,  have  special  claims  upon  his  M^esty's  jus- 
tice and  Uberalitv 

FdrRelief  of  American  Loyalists;  for  1883 

j^raense  of  crmftning  and  maintaining  Criminal  Lunatics ;  for 
1883 

For  defraying,  in  1883,  the  Charge  of  the  Allowances  or  Com- 
penations  granted  as  Retired  Allowances  or  Superannua- 
tions, to  Persons  formerlv  employ  in  Public  Offices  or 
Departm^ts,  or  in  the  Public  Service,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  5(Hh  of  his  late  Mijesty,  and  of  the  3rd  of  his 
present  Miyesty 

To  complete  Repairs  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  for  1883 

Expoise  of  Wozks  carrying  on  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh ; 
for  1883 

Expense  of  sundry  Works  now  executing  at  Port  PatUck  Har< 
hour;  for  1883 

Towards  completing  the  Works  of  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  for 
1888 

Expense  of  building  a  Court  for  the  Commissioners  of  the  In- 
solvent Bebtors 

Rxpensps  of  Building  the  New  Courts  of  Justice  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  for  1883 


For  paying,  in  1883,  the  Awards  of  the  Commissioners  estab- 
lished in  London,  in  pursuance  of  the  fiSth  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty for  carrying  into  efiect  a  Convention  between  his  late 
Majesty  and  his  most  Faithful  Mijesty,  to  Claimants  of  Por- 
tuguese Vessels  and  Cargoes  captured  by  British  Cruisers, 
on  account  of  the  unlawful  Trading  in  Slaves ;  since  the  1st 
June  1814  «... 

For  paying,  in  1883,  the  Salaries  and  Incidental  Expenses  of 
the  Commissionen  appointed  on  the  part  of  his  Migesty, 
under  the  Treaties  with  Spain,  POrtuml,  and  the  Nether^ 
land%  tot  Preventing  the  illegal  traffic  in  Slaves;  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  58th  and  59th  of  his  late  Miyesty,  for  car- 
rying the  said  Treaties  into  efiect 

To  make  Compensation  to  the  Commissionen  for  inquiring 
into  the  Collection  and  Management  of  the  Revenue  in  Ire- 
hmd,  and  the  several  Establishments  connected  therewith, 
for  thdr  assiduitVy  care  and  pains,  in  the  execution  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  Furliament 

For  the  Support  of  the  Institution  called  **  The  Refoge  for  the 
Bestitute,"  for  1883 

Expenses  of  the  British  Museum ;  for  year  ending  85th  March 

1884 ,...;. :._ 


Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  Buildings  at  the  British 
MuBenm,.fbr  the  Reeeptton  of  the  Royal  library,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  for  providing  for  the  Offieen  of  the 
Establishmentofthessid  Library;  fbr  18^ • 

To  be  issued  to  Captain  Manbyi  ••  fttotber  Renwd  te  his 


£.       9.  d. 

7,658  15  6| 

5,850    0  0 

15,000    0  0 


18,000    0    0 
3,000    0    0 


16,150    0    0 
7,000    0    0 

3,306  10    0  I 


10,567  16  8 

499  18  3 

10,000    0  0 

18,847    0  0 

85,000    0  0 

5y300    0  0 

30,000    0  0 


15,000    0    0 


18,700    0    0 


6,850  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

8,766  0  0 

40,000  0  0 


£.       t.    d^ 

7,658  15    6i 

10,000    0    O 


3,000    0    a 


9,150    0    0 
5,000    0    0 

8,846  14    B 


345    0  O 

499  18  3 

10,000    0  O 

18,847    0  O 

85,000    0  O 


6,850  0  0 
5,000  0  0 
8,766    0    0 


CLASS   VL^-DISPOSITION   OF   GRANTS,     [tziii 


SERVICES— ««i<ifMMif. 


InTcntion  for  effecting  a  CominunicBtton nith  Ships  Stnnded, 
whereby  139  Lives  hare  been  saved ....•• 

Espense  of  Sundry  Worlcs  executing  at  Ponaghadee  Harbour ; 
forl8S3 , 

For  enabling  the  CommissionerB  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  55th 
of  hia  late  Bl^esty,  to  complete  the  Improvements  which 
remain  to  be  made  on  tiie  Road  from  Lonooo  to  Holyhead ; 
in  1883    

For  completing  Sundry  Worlcs  at  Holyhead  Harbfwr ;  in  1883 


For  defirmying  the  Cmsoiof  the  folkming  Services  In  Ireland  $ 
which  are  directed  to  be  pud  Nett  in  British  Currency. 


Board  of  Works  in  Ireland ;  for  1893. 

Printing,  Stationeiy,  and  other  Disbursements  of  the  Chief 
and  Under  Secretaries  Offices  and  Departments,  and  other 
PnUic  OiBces  in  Dublin  Gsstle  and  other  places,  and  tor 
Riding  Charges  and  other  expenses  of  the  Deputy  Panui« 
vant^  and  Messengers  attendina  the  said  OiS&ces,  also,  8n- 
perannnated  Allowances  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office ;  for 
one  year  ending  5th  January  18S4  . 

Espcaiae  of  publishing  ProdamatioDs  and  .other  matters  of  a 

Cblie  nature  in  the  Dublin  Gaaette,  and  other  Newspapers ; 
'the SHne time  • 

Muting  and  Binding  several  Copies  of  a  folio  Edition  of  the 

Public  Qeoeral  Acti  of  the  present  Session,  for  the  .use  of 

the  Lords,  Bishops  and  otner  Public  Officers,  and  1,500 

Copies  of  a  Quarto  Edition  for  the  use  of  the  Magistrates 

in  Ireland 

Expense  of  Criminal  FhMeq^tions  (indoding  the  Apprehensioo 

of  Offenders)  and  other  Law  Expenses  in  Ireland. .  • • . 

Deficiencv  of  Grant  of  188Sy  for  Crimioal  ProsecutiqB*  in 

Irelma  ••••••• • 

Expense  of  Supporting  the  Non-Conforming  Ministers  in 

Irdand   • 

Expense  of  Supporting  the  Seceding  Ministers  from  the  ^jnod 

of  Ulster,  fai  Ireland • 

Expenae  of  Supporting  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in 

Irelaad 

Salaries  of  the  Lottery  Officers  in  Ireland 

Woria  at  the  Harbour  of  Howtii ;  for  1888 ., 

Directors  and  Officers  of  Inland  Navigations  in  Ireland,  and 

for  the  aaaintenance  of  the  sevenl  Navigations ;  for  1883    .  • 

Police  and  Watch  Establishments  of  the  City  of  Dublin 

Salarka  and  Expenses  of  tbe  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 

Lmd  Revenue  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland 
Sslaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 

onire  into  thie  Duties,  Salaries  and  Eraoiunienti,  of  the 

Officers,  Clerks  and  ICnisters  of  Justice,  in  all  Temporal 

and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland  • 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Record  Commission  in  Ireland 
Retired  Allowance  to  the  Rev.  Foster  Archer,  Ute  Inspector 

General  of  Prisons  in  Irelapd ;  for  two  years    

Expense  of  Building  Churches  and  Glebe  Houses,  and  of  pur- 

diasing  Glebes  in  Irehmd ;  for  one  year   

Expense  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  and  Hempen  A^ufoc- 

tnres  of  Irdand.  for  the  same  time,  to  be  applied  in  such 

manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  conducive  to 

promote  and  encourage  the  said  manufactures  in  Ireland 
Expense  of  the  Commissioners  for  maldng  wide  and  convenient 

Streets  in  the  City  of  Dublin ;  for  one  year  . , 
Expense  of  the  Roysl  Irish  Academy ;  finr  1883 
Civu  Contingencies  in  Ireland ;  for  one  vear 
Expense  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Soiooh 

same  time  

Expense  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the 

Foot  In  Ireland 3  for  sane  time  ••, 


lools  in  Iretend;   for 


8,000   0    0 
15,000    0    0 


89,114    9    3 
20,870    0    0 


16,107   0   0 


17401    0    0 
6,500    0    0 


3,700  0  0 

84,000  0  0 

13,000  0  0 

8,789  10  9i 

4^034  15  5 

756  0  0 

1,151  7  1 

4,000  0  0 

6,100  0  i) 

87.000  0  0 

1,651  0  0 

7,800  0  0 

3,500  0  0 

904  18  3 

9,830  0  0 

19,938  9  8| 

10,000  0  0 

300  0  0 

15/100  0  0 

I7j000  0  0 

14,000  0  0 


toift 

raid. 


£.  t.  d. 

8,000  0  0 

15,000  0  0 

89,114  9  3 


9,975  15    li 


18,137  15  101 
5»7»7    4   6| 


$.418    1  5| 

84,000    0  0 

13,000    0  0 

6,603  13  10( 

8>017    7  8| 

756    0  0 

987  19  44 

983    1  H 

6;i00    0  0 

87^000    0  0 

936  18  8 

5,464  11  1 

8,715    7  Si 

791  10  Si 

9,830    0  0 

19,938    9  8} 

lO/XK)    0  0 

10^74  15  10| 

14,769   4  7i 

11,076  18  5} 


xxif] 


FINANCB   ACCOUNTS 


$ERVIC£S-.<qii^nwaI. 


Exptstue  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  DaMai  fbt  one  year  • 
BMeiMe  of-  Snpportittg^  tlie  HoiMe  of  Industry,  Asylum,  nnd 

Hospitals;  /or  same  time    ••......•« 

Etpense  of  Supporting  the  Riehmond  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Dub- 

Im;  for  same  time    

ISxpense  of  Hibernian  Society  for  Soldiers  Children  3  for  same 

time 

Ei^nie  of  Hibernian  Marine  Society  in  Dublin ;  for  same 

time    * «. ..«.•«. 

Expense  of  Female   Orphan  House  in  Dublin;   for  same 

ume    b 

Expense  of  Westmorland    Lock  Hospital  in  Doblin;  foi 

same  time 


Expense  of  Lying-Jn  Hospital Jn  Dublin ;  for  same  time 
time. 


Es^nM  af  Dr.  Steetens's  Hospital  In  Dublin }  for  tame 


SUMS 

Toted  or  Omted 


Expense  of  Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Reeovery ;  In  Coric 
Sir  -       - 


Itreet,  Dublin ;  for  same  time 
Expense  of  Hospital  for  Incurables   in   Dublin ;   for  same 

time    « 

Expense  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Roman Githolie  Seminary 

lalfrfaad;  forsametime    , 

Expense  of  the  Royal^ork  Institution ;  for  same  time 
Ej^^nse  of  the  Royal  Dublin  SocieW ;  for  same  time 
Espense  of  the  Fannfnff  Sodetyof  Ireland;  for  same  time 
Expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 

Bequests ;  for  same  time 
For  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  issue  money 
fiom  time  to  time  in  Aid  of  Schools  Established  by  Volun- 
tary Contrfbn  tions 

Expense  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and 
momoting  the  knoirledge  and  Praetice  of  the  Christian 
Religion  in  Ireland ;  for  one  year 


97|667 

19,000 

4,900 

7,500 

1,000 

i,9ao 

8»6S0 
2,800 

1,400 

3,099 

300 

8,998 
9,000 
7,000 
9,500 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 


fiOO    0    0 


7,000 
8,383 


0    0 


0    0 


17,087,317  19    9i 

To  pa^  offand  dischaive  Exchequer  Bills;  and  that  the  same 
be  issued  and  applied  toirards  paying  offand  discharging 
any  Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or  Supplies  for 
the  years  1899  or  1893,  now  remaining  unpaid  or  unpnyvided 
for  (exelusire  of  1,050,000/.  issued  to  the  Trustees  for 
tbe  Navd  and  Military  Ftasions,  and  which  were  paid  off  ^^300,000  0 
by  them^    

To  pay  offhand  dischaive  Exchequer  Bills  issued  between  the 
3ih  of  Jan.  1829,  and  5th  Jan.  1893,  pursuant  to  the  several 
Acts  of  the  57th  and  58th  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  the  1st 
of  his  present  Miyesty ;  for  anthorixiog  the  issue  of  Exche- 
quer Bills  for  the  earning  on  Public  Works,  ind  Fisheries 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  Building  and  promotiiur 
the  Building  of  Additional  Chnichei  o         r  -o 


SUMS 

Ptld. 


97,007 

13,846 

4,900 

7,500 

1,600 

1,930 

9,680 
9,800 

1^400 

3,699 

300 

3,998 
9,000 
7,000 


s. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 


0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

64 


500  0  0 
601  19  Si 
4,615  7  H 


19,98^651  18  6 


96,036,610  6  0 


144,130  0  0 


51,981,607  19  9^41.093,301  13  6 


CLASS    VL^D  ISPOSITION    OF    GRANTS.       [xxt 


PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 
Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Serrice  of  the  Year. 


Gromrenor  Charles  Bedford,  Esq.  on  hiH  Salary  for  additional 
troable  in  preparing  Exchequer  Billi,  pursuant  to  an  Act 
48Gco.3,c.  1    

Bank  of  England,  for  Management  on  life  Annuities 

■Kpeoses  in  the  Ofice  af  the  Conimiwioners  for  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt 

Expenses  In  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Com- 
nerdal  Exchequer  Bills 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
die  CoilectioQ  and  Bfanagement  of  the  KeTenue  in  Ireland . . 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
ouer  Bills  for  building  additional,  Churches,  per  Act  58  Geo. 

For  deftmying  the  Chaiges  of  pieparing  and  drawing  the  LoU 
teries  for  1833   

J^id  lo  the  Bank  of  England,  more  than  received  of  them^  to 
make  up  their  Balance  on  account  of  undmlmed  Dividends.. 


lofthjaaaary,  ISn. 


150  0 

2,023  17    0} 


1,600 
2,000 
4,500 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


3,000    0    0 


£2,720    6  11 


65,994    3  11{ 


ToTiL  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 

Amount  of  Sums  voted  .  •  ••  • 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  Fsyments  for  Services  not  voted  . . 


£itfnaicd  foftbcr 
MiKclUacoos  rayKroU. 


£'     *.  rf. 

50  0  0 


2,000  0  0 
8.000  0  0 


17,000  0  0 


22,050  0  0 
65,904  3  III 


88,044  3  11} 
51,981,667  19  2^ 
52,069,712  3  2 


WAYS   AND    MEANS 
for  answering  the  foregoing  Serriceo. 

Duty  on  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Snull^  Foreign  Spirits  and  Sweets,  and  on  Pensions, 
Offices,  &e • 

Profits  of  lotteries  estimated  at 

Tnistees  for  the  Rmnent  of  Naval  and  Military  Pensions^  and  Civil  Superannua- 
tkms,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51 • . . 

East  India  Comiwny,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71    •  •  •  • 

Estimated  Surpfos  of  tne  Consolidated  Fund,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4|  c  21  

Suiplua  Ways  and  Means,  1817, 1818, 1820, 1821  and  1822    -    do 

TnasferofwaysandMeans,  1817  and  1818 do 

Inieiest  on  Ijuid  Tkx  redeemed  by  Monev    

Voluntary  Contributions,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.3,  sec.  27 

Repayments  on  account  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  pursuant  to  two  Acts  of  the  57  th 
year  of  his  late  Majesty,  for  carrying  on  Pubhc  Works  and  Fisheries  in  the 
United  Kingdom 


£'       #.  d, 

3,000,000    0  0 

200,00  J    0  0 

4^00,000    0  0 

105.000    0  0 

8,700,000    0  0 

469,047  17  10) 

59,193  16  6| 

89    9  5i 

*42,101    0  e| 


121.233  15    5 


Escfaequer  Bills  voted  in  Ways  and  Means  j  vis.  4  Geo.4,  c.  4 . .  ^.90,000,000    0    0, 

4 Geo. 4, c.  100..  14,700,000  0  Oj 


17.496,664  19  10 


34,700,000    0    0 

Total  Ways  and  Means !52,]69,664  19  10 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 52,069,712    3    9 


Suanui  Ways  and  Means. 

Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  ? 
16th  March  1824.  \ 


126,952  16 


J.  a  HERMES. 


ifrai^^THE  Sum  of  ^£.3,000,000  was  authorised  by  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  6,  to  be  applied  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1822,  and  the  lilce  Sum  was  granted  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  1883,  to  discharge  the  like  amount  of  Supplies  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1828. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


CLASS  VIL— ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 

[This  Head^  which  occupies  120  folio  pages  in  the  Fsrliameiitary  Accounts,  is  here  omitted,  as  not 

being  of  general  utility.] 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  all  EXPORTS  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  each  of  the  Three 
Years  ending  the  5th  January  1824?  (calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation, 
and  stated  exclusive  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reciprocallj). 


rkAu 

cndiof 
i(h  janaary* 


ICmRB    •■•  •  • 

1833  .... 
1824  .... 


▼ALUS  or  iiCFoni 

calcalated  at  the 
•       Official  Rates 
of  ValiutloD. 


$0,792,763    4  1040^1 
30^00,094  IT    4 
35,751,688    7    0 


▼ALUS  OF  BXPORn, 
calculated  at  the  Oflteial  Rates  of  ▼aluitioa. 


Prodnce  and 
Maimfactarea  of  the 
Valted: 


£.         €,    d, 

,744  17    5 


44,236,533    2    4 
43,804^72  18    1 


yofcicii 

and 

Cdoolal  Merchaadtse. 


TOTAL  EZrOR'n. 


▼ALUE 
of  the  Praduoe  and 

Minafactorea 

&rportrd  accordlag 

to  the  Real  aad 

Dedarad  Valoe  thereof. 


10,629,689    5    851,461,434    3    1 


36,659,631    3    0 


9,227,589    6  11 
8,603,904    9    1 


53,464,122    9    336,968,964    9    9 


52,408,277    7    2,35,4fi^048  13    6 


Inspector  General's  Office,  Custom  House,  \ 
London,  24th  March  1824.  5 


WILLIAM  IRFJNG, 
Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  all  EXPORTS  from 
Great  Britain^  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  the  5th  January  1824^ 
(calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation,  and  stated  exclusive  of  the  Trade 
with  Ireland). 


YEAVS 

eodiog 
5th  Jaaaarf . 


1822 
1823 


J  ^  1824 


VALUE  OP  IMPOVn 

calcuUted  it  the 

Official  Rates 

of  Valaailoa, 


£.       #.  «f. 

29,724,173  13  7 

29,401,807  10  10143,558 

34,544,245  11  0 


▼ALUS  OF  KZI^STS. 
calculated  at  Ihc  OScUl  KAtea  of  Valoation. 


Prodace  tad 

VaRafaeturea  of  the 

Uaiied  Kingdom. 


£.  ».   d. 

40,194,892  13  11 

,488  12    9 

43,144,466  1    6 


Foreifn 

and 

Coloalal  MerchaBdiac. 


of.          9,  d, 

10,602,090    0  0 

9,211,927  16  10 

8,588,995  18  0 


TOTAL  tXPORTV. 


£.  9.    d, 

50,796,982  13  1 
52,770,416  9  7 
51,733,461  19  6 


▼ALUE 
of  the  Produce  aad 

IfimiCacium 

Earportcd  accoidiat 

to  the  Kcal  aad 

Declared  ▼aloe  ihcftoT. 


£.  9.    d. 

1 135,826,082  13    7 

36,176,896  13  II 

34,691,124  8  10 


Inspector  General's  Office,  Custom  House,  > 
«  London»24tL  March  1824.  5 


WILLIAM  mriNG, 
Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


CLASS   VIII^TRADE   AND   NAVIGATION.       [«▼« 
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FINANCB    ACGOCTNTS: 


•        • 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

0 

New  Vessels  Bvilt.— Ad  Account  of  the  Nomber  of  Vessbls,  wiib  the  AinounC 
of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  built  aod  registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  th& 
Baitish  Empire,  in  the  Years  ending  the  5th  Januavy  1922,  1823,  and  1624, 
respectively. 


• 

In  the  Years  ending  5th  January, 

^                         1 

1822.           1           1823. 

1824. 

1 

1 

vea^la. 

TOBMfC. 

▼enete. 

Itaaag'* 

TeitelL 

To«iMte. 

United  Kinirdoni 

585 
12 

275 

58^076 

1,406 

15,365 

564 
7 

2oe 

fi),928 

605 

15i6n 

594 
10 

188 

63;151 

Islos  Guernsey,  Jeney,  and  Man 

087 
14^9 

TOTMi 

872 

iAfiM 

780 

67;144 

792 

78ft467 

■    -■     1 

Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  AniouDt 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Bots  uauidly  employed  in 
Navigating  the  samci  that  belonged  to  Ae  several  Ports,  of  the  British  Empvrk, 
on  the  30th  September,  in  the  Years  ISfil,  1822,  and  18|2S,  respectively. 


United  Kingdom  .  • 

Isles  Guernsey,  Jer> 
8ey,andMani.. .. 

British  PlanUti««8.. 


T0TAl4. .  .  . 


On  30th  Sept.  1821. 


▼eiMU. 


21J63 

489 
3,384 


* 


Tom. 


2,329|213 

26,639 
204i^0 


25,086  8,560,202 


Mea. 


150,424 

3,859 
14,896 


169,179 


On  30th  Sept.  1822. 


20,756 

482 
3,404 


!*■ 


TMa. 


3,2384199 

261,404 
203^641 


24,642  2,519,044 


Mco. 


147,529 

3,7P8 
15,0p6 


166,383 


On  30th  Sept.  1828> 


IbSl. 


20,573  2,274,995 


46d 


261,872 


3,500    20%893 


24,542 


14%058 

3,680 
14,736 


2,50^760  165,474 


$: 


■  *    4 


$ 


Inspector  Oeperal's  OAce,  Custom  House, } 
London,  24ch  /.larch  1824.  S 


fFiLLiAM  invmo. 

Inspector  Genepral  of  Imports  i^d  Exports. 


CLASS  VI1I.-.TRADE   AND    NAVIGATION.       [xxix 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM— co«ftVitt«f. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Tbadb.— An  Account  of  the  Number  of 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and 
BoTS  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  that 
entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  ForiB  of  the  United  King* 
dom,  from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World  (exclusive  of  the  intercourse  between 
Gheat  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively)  during  each  of  the  three  Years 
ending  5th  Januar}'  1824. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWABDS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


(ExdoBive  of  the  Intercourse  betireen  Great  Britain  and  Irdtod.) 

Tears 

r 

■annsH  ahd  iush  ▼emu. 

rouicif  TinujL 

TOTAI. 

CBdiag 

Sth  jam 

VcnelK 

Took 

Men. 

▼MRlfc 

TOM. 

Hea. 

▼cadi. 

TDML 

MC^ 

I82S.. 

10.805 

1,599,423 

97,485 

3,261 

396,107 

26,043 

14,066 

1,995,530 

123^28 

• 

18S3.. 

11,087 

l,6e3,627 

98,980 

3y389 

469,151 

28,421 

14,476 

2,132,778 

127,401 

I8S4.. 

ll,«7l 

1,740,859 

118,244 

4,069 

582,996 

33,828 

15,340 

2.323,855 

146,072 

1822.. 


1823.. 


1824.. 


SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
(Ezdtuife  of  the  Interooune  between  Great  Britshi  and  Ireland). 


Btmni  Axonini  Tunu. 


9,797 


10,023 


9,666 


1,488,644 


1,539,260 


1,546,976 


03^7 


95,998 


95,596 


roiBCH 


2.626 


2,843 


3,437 


383,786 


457,542 


563,571 


22,162 


25,394 


29|323 


TOTAL. 


12,423 


12,866 


13,108 


1,872,430 


1,996,802 


2,110.547 


115,539 


121,392 


124,919 


Inspector  Genenrs  Office,  Costoin  House,  i 
I^ndoD,  24lb  Much  1824.  \ 


WILLIAM  tnVINO, 
Inspedor  Generri  of  Imports  sad  Exporti. 


INDEX 


INDEX 


TO  VOL.  XL 


NEW  SERIES. 


INDEX  TO  DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Alien  BiU,  638,749 

Brituh  MuMum  Bill,  1165 
Burials  in  Ireland  Bill,  174 

Catholic  Petition,  937 

Catfaolici,  English,  Relief  BiU,  817 

Churches,  New,  Bill,  1430 

County  Courts  BUI,  1315 

Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill,  1069,  1431 

Dublin  E<initab\e  Loan  Bill,  1478 

Earl-Marshal's  Office  Bill,  1455, 1469, 1488 
English  CathoUcs  Relief  Bill,  817 
Equitable  Loan  Company  Bill,  1339 

Forfeited  Peerages,  Restoration  of,  815 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  1097, 1109 
Gas  Company's  BiU,  790 

Joint-Slock  Companies,  856, 1076, 1 100 

Ireland,  Burials  in,  BUI,  174 

Ireland,  State  of,  836, 753 

Ireland,  Poor  of,  1098 

Irish  Insurrection  BiU,  1108, 1454 

Irish  Poor,  1098 

Irish  Tithes  Composition  Amendment  BUI,  68, 
1104 


Kensington  Road  Bill,  527 

Knight,  Mr.  Payne,  his  Bequest,  1165 

Marine  Insurance  BiU,  1430, 1456, 1470 

New  Churches  BiU,  1430 
Newfoundland  Judicature  BUI,  398,  587 

Poor  of  Ireland,  1098 

Recognition  of  the  Independence  of  South  Ame- 
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